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PREFACE. 


The  Encyclopaedia  Americana,  to  which  the  present  volume  is  suppU 
mentary,  has  been  nearly  fourteen  years  before  the  public,  and  has  ob 
tained  a  high  rank,  in  its  estimation,  among  works  of  a  similar  nature 
It  was  founded  on  the  basis  of  the  seventh  edition  of  the  famous  “  Con- 
versations-Lexikon.”  The  eighth  edition  of  the  latter  appeared  between 
the  years  1833  and  1837,  and  the  ninth  is  now  in  course  of  publication. 
Hence  it  became  desirable  that  this  encyclopaedia  should  be  extended, 
to  embrace  the  improvements  thus  introduced  into  the  German  work. 
But  independently  of  any  information  which  might  be  derived  from  this 
quarter,  how  many  important  events  have  occurred,  or  facts  been  ob¬ 
served,*  and  how  many  individuals  have  emerged  from  comparative 
obscurity  during  the  lapse  of  fourteen  years, — affording  abundant  materials 
for  such  a  volume  as  is  now  offered  to  the  public,  and  even  imperatively 
requiring  its  publication  to  restore  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Americana  all  the 
advantages  which  belonged  to  it  originally,  as  a  book  for  ready  con¬ 
sultation  on  subjects  of  general  or  popular  interest ! 

No  pains  have  been  spared  by  the  editor  to  execute  the  design  of 
posting  up  to  the  present  date  the  matter  contained  in  the  previous 
volumes  of  this  work.  The  books  which  he  has  examined  for  the 
purpose  have  been  exceedingly  numerous,  and  his  correspondence  very 
extensive  ;  but  neither  books,  nor  correspondence,  have  always  furnished 
the  latest  or  most  exact  information.  Sometimes  too,  he  may  have 
failed  to  do  full  justice  to  a  subject,  from  the  mass  of  documents  from 
which  he  had  to  cull ;  and  he  has  occasionally  been  obliged  to  omit  ^ 
subject  altogether,  from  the  entire  deficiency  of  materials. 

The  printed  sources  of  information  to  which  the  editor  has  mos- 
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frequently  had  recourse,  —  beside  the  later  editions  of  the  German 
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“  Conversations-Lexikon,”  above  referred  to, — are  the  second  edition  of 
Pierer’s  “  Universal-Lexikon,”  the  publication  of  which  is  now  nearly 
completed ;  the  “  Encyclopedic  des  gens  du  monde,”  completed  in 
1345 ;  the  “Univers  pittoresque,”  still  in  progress,  (particularly  in 
reference  to  France  and  Frenchmen) ;  the  “  Dictionnaire  de  la  conver¬ 
sation  et  de  la  lecture;”  the  supplementary  volumes  of  the  “  Biographie 
Universelle  :”  the  Annual  Registers,  English  and  French  ;  M’Culloch’s 
“  Geographical,  Statistical,  and  Historical  Dictionary ;”  Waterston’s 
“  Cyclopsedia  of  Commerce;”  the  last  edition  of  Cannabich’s  “Lehr- 
buch  der  Geographic”  (1842);  Berghaus’  “Allgemeine  Lander  and 
Volkerkunde,”  the  last  volume  (the  sixth)  having  been  published  in 
1844 ;  the  Penny  Cyclopsedia,  with  the  supplement  to  it,  now  pub¬ 
lishing  in  monthly  numbers;  Brande’s  “  Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera¬ 
ture,  and  Art ;”  and  Knight’s  u  Political  Dictionary,”  which  has  just 
been  completed.  Very  few  articles  have  been  transcribed  or  translated 
entirely  from  these  or  any  other  sources ;  but  while  in  his  preparations 
the  editor  has  consulted  a  number  of  authorities  on  the  several  subjects 
which  he  has  treated,  he  has  not  hesitated  to  use  the  identical  words 
he  found  employed  by  either  British,  French,  or  German  writers,  in 
every  instance  where  they  seemed  to  convey  the  meaning  intended  in 
a  distinct  and  appropriate  manner.  And  in  the  selection  of  his  subjects, 
it  may  be  added,  he  has  kept  constantly  in  view  what  was  likely  to  be 
of  especial  interest  to  an  American  reader,  and  was  not  readily  accessible 
to  him  elsewhere. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  preceding  volumes  of  the  Ency¬ 
clopaedia  Americana,  the  biographical  notices  which  are  given  of  distin¬ 
guished  Americans  have  been  confined  to  the  deceased.  But  the  editor 
has  endeavoured  to  comprehend  in  his  list  as  many  persons  as  were 
fairly  entitled  to  a  place  in  it.  Yet  he  is  aware  of  the  omission  of  some 
whose  claims  may  be  regarded  by  their  immediate  relatives  and  friends 
to  be  quite  as  great  as  are  those  of  not  a  few  whose  names  have  been 
inserted  ;  and  some  two  or  three  individuals,  of  an  unquestionably  high 
reputation  with  the  community  at  large,  have  met  with  an  apparent  neg¬ 
lect,  simply  on  account  of  the  prolonged  delay,  or  unwillingness  of  the 
parties  by  whom  they  were  most  intimately  known,  to  furnish  the  inform¬ 
ation  repeatedly  and  perseveringly  asked  for  concerning  them. — The 
uotices  which  are  given  of  foreigners  are  of  the  living  as  well  as  of  the 
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dead.  From  the  practice,  also,  which  prevails  to  a  greater  extent  in 
France  and  Germany  than  anywdiere  else,  of  publishing,  in  their  encyclo¬ 
paedical  and  other  collections  to  which  the  editor  has  had  access,  the 
personal  history  of  the  prominent  contemporary  characters,  the  present 
volume  will  be  found  to  contain  much  curious  and  valuable  matter  of 
this  description,  relating  to  Frenchmen  and  Germans,  and  to  the  natives, 
likewise,  of  some  of  the  other  continental  European  States. 

It  was  originally  intended  that  the  additional  geographical  information 
concerning  the  United  States  should  find  a  place,  according  to  its  being 
of  a  more  or  less  general  character,  in  the  article  United  Statfes,  or  in 
separate  articles  distributed  throughout  the  volume.  This  plan  was 
adhered  to  through  some  of  the  first  letters  of  the  alphabet,  but  after 
these  had  been  put  in  type  the  editor  sawT  reason  to  prefer  treating  the 
subjects  referred  to  under  the  single  head  of  the  United  States;  and 
this  statement  will  explain  an  inconsistency  in  the  arrangement,  wrhich 
slight  as  it  is,  could  not  fail  to  be  noticed. 

There  are  some  articles  in  the  preceding  volumes  of  this  work,  such 
as  Bank,  Constitution,  &c.,  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  successively 
in  relation  to  a  number  of  different  countries;  it  has  been  thought  most 
advisable  to  distribute  such  additions  as  were  to  be  made  on  these  several 
subjects  under  the  heads  of  each  separate  country.  And  here,  any  one 
who  shall  consult  the  articles  generally  in  the  present  volume,  and  shall 
fail  to  find  the  information  for  which  he  is  seeking,  .may  be  requested 
not  to  conclude  hastily  that,  because  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  article 
which  he  expected  to  contain  it,  it  will  be  found  in  no  other  ;•  he  will, 
quite  probably,  meet  with  it  in  some  article,  the  title  of  which  will  be 
suggested  to  his  mind  on  a  moment’s  reflection. 

Such  of  the  articles  in  this  supplement  as  are  continuations  of  articles 
in  the  former  portions  of  the  Encyclopsedia  Americana  are  marked  with 
an  asterisk  ;  and  the  reader  of  them  is  desired  to  be  particular  in  noting 
this,  since,  if  he  were  not  to  do  so,  he  might,  in  many  or  even  most 
instances,  deem  the  articles  to  be  singularly  defective  in  their  statements 
or  arrangement. 

A  few  of  the  articles,  it  is  proper  to  mention,  have  no  reference  to  the 
period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  publication  of  the  former  volumes, 
but  are  intended  to  supply  omissions  which  occur  in  them. 
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And  it  may  be  further  stated,  that  much  the  larger  portion  of  the 
present  volume  has  been  prepared  by  the  editor ;  for  some  of  the  biogra¬ 
phical  articles,  as  well  as  for  several  of  those  relating  to  science  and  its 
application  to  the  arts,  he  is  indebted  to  others.  These  last  treat  of 
subjects  which  have  latterly  attracted,  in  a  very  high  degree,  the  atten¬ 
tion,  not  of  scientific  men  only,  but  of  the  public  generally — such  as 
geology;  magnetism  and  electricity;  the  telegraph;  the  causes  which 
produce  the  explosion  of  steam-boilers ;  &c.  —  all  of  them  containing 
information  nowhere  else  to  be  met  with  in  a  condensed  and  connected 
form.  . 


Philadelphia,  November  20,  1846. 
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ABABDEH ;  the  name  given  to  several 
African  tribes  who  occupy  the  region 
between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea.  Some 
of  them  have  penetrated  into  Upper  Egypt, 
where  they  earn  a  subsistence  by  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  merchandise  on  their  camels. 
They  trade  chiefly  in  senna,  and  in  char¬ 
coal  made  of  the  acacia  wood.  Burckhardt 
regards  them  as  Arabs;  Ritter  conjectures 
that  they  are  descended  from  the  people 
known,  under  the  Roman  emperors,  as 
Blemmyes;  but  Riippell  is  of  opinion  that 
they  are  a  branch  of  the  ancient  Ethio¬ 
pian  race  established  at  Meroe.  In  their 
manners  and  customs,  they  do  not  differ 
from  the  Bedouins. 

Abandonment;  a  term  used  in  insurance. 
Before  any  demand  can  be  legally  made 
for  the  total  loss  of  a  ship,  or  goods  with 
which  she  is  freighted,  the  owner  of  the 
ship  or  goods  must  abandon  or  relinquish 
to  the  insurer  all  right  to  any  portion  of 
the  property  which  *  may  be  saved.  The 
term  is  also  used  in  the  language  of  the 
customs,  when  the  owner  of  a  commodity 
imported  relinquishes  it  altogether,  rather 
than  pay  the  duties  imposed  upon  it. 

Abano  ;  a  small  town  not  far  from  Pa¬ 
dua,  in  Italy,  noted  for  its  sulphur  or  mi¬ 
neral  springs,  which  were  well  known  -to 
the  Romans,  under  the  names  of  Aquse 
Aponi  and  Aquse.  Patavinx ;  and  a  de¬ 
scription  of  them  is  given  in  a  letter  of 
Theodoric,  the  king  of  the  Ostrogoths. 
Remains  of  ancient  baths  were  discovered 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century.  The 
waters  are  the  warmest  of  the  kind  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  their  temperature  being  as  high  as 
180  or  187  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s  ther¬ 
mometer.  When  applied  to  the  surface 
of  the  body,  either  by  bathing,  or  by  means 
of  the  mud  application  or  process,  they  are 
said  to  be  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  rheu¬ 
matism,  gout,  and  diseases  of  the  skin. 

Abatement.  To  abate  a  nuisance  is  to 
remove  whatever  unlawfully  annoys  one, 
Vor,  XIV.— 2 


or  damages  one’s  property.  But  this  must 
be  done  in  such  a  manner  that  no  breach 
of  the  peace  is  committed,  and  no  more 
injury  be  done  to  the  property  of  another 
than  is  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  object 
intended. 

Abattoir.  The  public  slaughter-houses 
are  so  called  in  France.  Those  of  Paris 
are  the  most  remarkable.  Five  of  them 
were  constructed  by  a  decree  of  Napoleon, 
promulgated  in  1809 ;  three  on  the  right- 
bank  of  the  Seine,  and  two  on  the  left. 
They  are  situated  without  the  city,  and 
consist  of  a  spacious  area  surrounded  by  a 
high  wall.  Within  the  enclosure  are  sta¬ 
bles  for  the  animals  destined  to  be  slaugh¬ 
tered,  and  apartments  for  the  different 
butchers,  built  of  stone,  and  provided  with 
every  means  to  facilitate  their  operations, 
and  secure  a  proper  degree  of  cleanliness. 
They  pay  a  small  sum  for  each  animal 
they  kill,  as  a  rent  for  the  accommodations 
which  they  receive,  and  to  compensate  the 
labour  of  the  subordinate  persons  employed 
in  the  establishment.  These  payments 
amounted  in  the  aggregate,  in  1824,  to  a 
million  of  francs.  It  is  singular  that  build¬ 
ings  of  the  nature  of  these  abattoirs  should, 
hitherto,  scarcely  have  been  erected  any¬ 
where  out  of  France ;  and  that  most  peo¬ 
ple,  even  in  the  largest  towns,  should  re¬ 
main  willing  to  endure  the  nuisance  of 
numerous  private  slaughtering  yards  or 
sheds,  offensive  in  the  highest  degree  to 
both  the  eye  and  the  smell,  and,  what  is 
worse,  diffusing  pestilence  and  death 
through  the  midst  of  their  population. 

Abbas  JYIirza,  the  second  son  of  Fetli 
Ali,  Shah  of  Persia,  was  bora  in  1785. 
The  partiality  of  his  father,  together  with 
his  descent  from  the  royal  race  of  the 
Khadjars,  led  to  his  being,  at  an  early  ace, 
proclaimed  heir  to  the  throne,  to  the  pre¬ 
judice  of  his  elder  brother,  whom  he  sur¬ 
vived.  He  possessed  considerable  talents, 
and  agreeable  and  winning  manners,  bn' 
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was  chiefly  remarkable  for  his  appreciation 
of  the  advantages  of  European  culture  and 
civilization.  Being  appointed  governor  of 
the  province  of  Azerbijan,  on  the  northern 
frontier  of  the  kingdom,  he  endeavoured 
to  introduce  them  there,  as  far  as  lay  with¬ 
in  his  knowledge  and  power,  and  especial¬ 
ly,  with  the  assistance  of  British  officers 
whom  he  employed  for  the  purpose,  to  or¬ 
ganize  and  discipline  his  army  after  the 
European  model.  These  efforts  were,  ne¬ 
vertheless,  unavailing.  He  contended  un¬ 
successfully  against  the  Russians  in  the 
wars  of  1803  and  1813.  By  the  treaty  of 
Gulistan,  in  1814,  in  which  Russia  gua¬ 
rantied  the  succession  to  the  throne  of 
Persia  to  whichsoever  native  prince  should 
be  named  by  the  Shah,  he  was  necessarily 
placed  in  a  certain  dependence  on  the 
Russian  government.  The  irksomeness 
of  his  situation,  added  to  his  predilection 
for  the  English,  gradually  augmented  his 
dislike  to  his  northern  neighbours,  and  at 
length,  through  his  influence  with  his  fa¬ 
ther,  produced  a  renewal  of  the  war  with 
them  in  1826.  Misfortunes  now  ensued 
more  rapidly,  and  to  a  greater  extent,  than 
in  the  contests  in  which  Abbas  had  been 
previously  engaged.  The  Russians  over¬ 
ran  the  whole  of  Armenia,  and  entered 
Tabriz  itself,  the  prince’s  residence.  And 
it  was  only  by  great  sacrifices  that  a  peace 
could  be  purchased  from  them  by  the  Per¬ 
sians,  at  Turkmanshai,  February  27th 
1828.  On  the  massacre  of  the  Russian 
ambassador  and  suite  by  the  fanatical  po¬ 
pulace  of  tbe  capital,  Teheran,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  Abbas  was  sent  by  the  Shah 
to  Petersburg,  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of 
the  Russian  government,  as  well  as  to 
serve  as  a  hostage  for  the  good  faith  of  his 
father.  He  was  favourably  received  by 
the  emperor ;  and  having  accomplished  the 
object  of  his  mission,  he  returned  home, 
content  to  live  in  peace  with  Russia,  till 
his  death  in  1833. — Abbas  Mirza,  it  may 
be  mentioned,  had  the  singular  honour 
conferred  upon  him  of  being  elected  a 
member  of  the  Asiatic  Society  at  Calcutta, 
as  a  reward  for  the  enlightened  views  and 
thirst  for  knowledge  which  he  exhibited 
on  all  occasions,  and  also,  perhaps,  for  his 
leaning  towards  the  English.  Be  this  last, 
however,  as  it  may,  the  reply  which  he 
returned  to  the  letter,  accompanying  the 
diploma  transmitted  to  him,  would  in  itself 
go  far  to  justify  his  election,  viz.,  “that 
the  acquisition  of  a  province  would  have 
afforded  him  a  less  gratification.” 

Abbeville;  a  considerable  town  in  the 
department  of  the  Somme,  in  France,  and 
?ituatcd  in  a  pleasant  and  fertile  valley, 


on  the  river  Somme.  Vessels  of  from  10C 
to  150  tons  burthen  can  come  up  to  the 
town,  where  the  tide  rises  6  or  7  feet.  It 
was  fortified  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
and  in  the  17th  century  was  erected  into 
a  fortress  of  the  4th  order  by  Vauban.  The 
principal  edifice  is  the  Gothic  church  of 
St.  Wolfram ;  and  the  houses  are  in  gene¬ 
ral  well  constructed.  It  contains  about 
19,000  inhabitants.  What,  however,  is 
most  remarkable  in  Abbeville,  is  the  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  fine  woollen  cloths,  established 
by  a  Dutchman,  of  the  name  of  Van  Ro- 
bais,  in  1665,  under  the  auspices  of  Colbert. 
One  English  writer  remarks,  that  “the 
cloths  are  little  inferior  to  those  of  our  own 
country and  another  speaks  of  their  sur¬ 
passing  “  even  the  English.” 

Abd’  el  Ivader,  who,  next  to  Mehemed 
Ali,  is  unquestionably  the  most  remarkable 
individual  in  the  existing  Mohammedan 
world,  was  born  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1806,  at  the  ghetna  of  his  family ;  a 
seminary  for  the  education  of  marabouts, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mascara,  in  the  territory 
of  Algiers.  His  family  were  of  the  tribe 
of  Hashem,  which  traced  its  descent  from 
the  Fatimite  caliphs.  When  eight  years 
of  age,  he  accompanied  his  father  in  a  pil¬ 
grimage  to  Mecca;  whence  he  acquired 
the  title  of  El  Hadji,  the  pilgrim.  On 
returning  from  this  journey,  he  completed 
his  education  at  the  school  of  Fez,  in 
Morocco,  by  the  study  of  the  Koran,  and  of 
Arabian  literature  and  science.  He  visit¬ 
ed  Egypt  in  1827 ;  where,  at  Alexandria 
and  Cairo,  he  observed  the  civilization  of 
Europe,  at  least  in  so  far  as  it  had  found 
its  way  into  that  country  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  its  ruler.  His  exterior  is  dignified 
and  prepossessing ;  his  disposition  humane ; 
and  his  habits  correct,  and  exempt  from 
the  sensuality  which  very  generally  cha¬ 
racterizes  the  Arab  race.  Adhering  most 
zealously  to  his  religious  faith,  and  per¬ 
fectly  understanding  how  to  avail  himself 
of  the  fanaticism  of  his  followers,  he  yet 
partakes  not  of  their  intolerance.  He  has 
always  governed  the  tribes  which  acknow¬ 
ledged  him  as  their  chief,  with  a  gentle 
sceptre ;  and  many  traits  are  recorded  of 
his  magnanimity  to  his  foes.  His  public 
life  began  with  the  conquest  of  Algiers  by 
the  French,  in  1830.  The  Arab  tribes  of 
the  province  of  Oran  then  at  once  seized 
upon  the  opportunity  afforded  them  of  be¬ 
coming  independent.  Abd’  el Kader’s  father 
appeared  at  their  head,  and  overpowered 
the  Turkish  troops  which  still  occupied 
the  capital.  The  inhabitants  offered  the 
chief  authority  over  them  to  their  deliverer. 
The  latter,  however,  declined  the  offer  in 
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favour  of  his  son ;  who  was,  accordingly, 
invested  with  the  office  and  dignity  of  an 
emir.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  tribes  acknowledged  him  as  their  chief; 
and  from  his  residence,  or  head  quarters, 
at  Mascara,  he  contrived  to  extend  his  in¬ 
fluence  still  more  and  more  widely. 

The  only  important  undertaking  of  Abd’ 
el  Kader,  for  a  time,  was  an  unsuccessful 
attack,  on  the  3d  an'd  4th  of  May  1832,  on 
the  French,  who,  since  the  events  just 
mentioned,  had  occupied  the  town  of  Oran. 
There  followed  then  a  state  of  more  or  less 
active  warfare  between  the  parties,  with¬ 
out  any  permanent  advantage  of  moment 
being  gained  by  either ;  until,  at  length, 
wearied  by  such  fruitless  hostilities,  a  treaty 
was  concluded  between  them,  known,  from 
the  name  of  the  French  general  command¬ 
ing  in  Oran,  as  the  treaty  Besmichels. 
It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  advantages 
of  this  treaty  were  principally  reaped  by 
the  Arabian  emir.  He  acquired  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  triumphing  over  his  enemies 
among  his  own  countrymen,  and  of  extend¬ 
ing  and  confirming  his  power ;  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  which  he  profited  to  the  utmost 
by  his  untiring  activity.  The  discipline, 
too,  of  his  troops  was  improved,  by  the  aid 
of  European  renegades.  And  the  confi¬ 
dence  which  had  been  diffused  in  the  re¬ 
sources  and  ability  of  the  emir  was  evinced, 
by  the  title  of  sultan  being  now  conferred 
upon  him  by  every  city  and  tribe  in  the 
provinces  of  Oran  and  Tittery.  At  length, 
the  French  government,  become  aware  of 
’  the  mistake  which  had  been  committed  in 
allowing  Abd’  el  Kader  leisure  to  strength¬ 
en  himself,  appointed  General  Trezel  to 
succeed  General  Desmichels'  in  his  com¬ 
mand,  doubtless  with  such  instructions  to 
direct  his  conduct  as  could  scarcely  fail  to 
lead  to  a  renewal  of  hostilities.  Such,  at 
any  rate,  was  the  course  adopted  by  the 
new  commander,  and  such  were  the  con¬ 
sequences  , which  ensued.  A  French  force 
penetrated  into  the  enemy’s  territory,  as 
far  as  the  river  Macta, — only,  after  having 
to  maintain  a  sanguinary  conflict,  to  mp,ke 
a  disastrous  retreat  upon  the  point  from 
which  it  had  advanced. 

So  great  was  the  moral  effect  of  the  re¬ 
sult  of  this  expedition  on  the  minds  of  the 
Arabs,  in  favour  of  Abd’  el  Kader,  that  it 
was  judged  necessary,  in  November  1835, 
for  Marshal  Clausel,  the  commander-in¬ 
chief  of  the  French  army  in  Algiers,  to 
march  himself,  with  a  strong  corps  of  troops, 
against  this  formidable  enemy  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen.  He  triumphed  over  the  Arabs, 
after  an  obstinate  resistance,  gaining  pos¬ 
session  of  Mascara,  the  centre  of  Abd’  el 


Kader’s  power.  But  these  successes  re¬ 
sulted  merely  in  the  partial  destruction  of 
that  town,  and  the  subsequent  retreat  of 
the  Marshal :  Abd’  el  Kader  resumed  the 
occupation  of  all  the  ground  which  he  had 
lost.  In  the  military  operations  that  en¬ 
sued,  the  French  were  almost  uniformly 
the  victors;  seldom,  however,  obtaining 
any  advantages  beyond  the  possession  of 
the  field  of  battle.  At  length,  a  body  of 
3000  men,  under  General  d’Arlanges,  after 
having  fought  successfully  in  a  previous 
engagement,  was  defeated  by  the  Arabian 
chief,  on  the  Tafna,  on  the  25th  of  April 
1836,  and  would  probably  have  been  en¬ 
tirely  cut  oft',  but  for  the  timely  arrival  of 
an  additional  force  of  4000  men,  under 
General  Bugeaud.  On  the  6th  of  July,  of 
the  same  year,  the  last-mentioned  general 
inflicted  a  severe  defeat  on  the  enemy  on 
the  Sikak.  The  war  now  began  to  lan¬ 
guish  ;  and  when  it  became  desirable  for 
the  French,  on  undertaking  the  expedition 
against  Constantine,  to  concentrate  as  large 
a  force  as  possible  in  a  different  direction, 
a  treaty  of  peace  was  once  more  concluded 
between  them  and  Abd’  el  Kader,  who 
consented  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty 
of  France.  This  took  place  on  the  30th 
of  May  1837.  Abd’  el  Kader,  however, 
lost  no  time  in  making  every  preparation 
in  his  power  for  a  renewal  of  the  contest 
at  a  future  period.  He  continued  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  Tekedemt,  which, 
after  the  destruction  of  Mascara,  he  had 
chosen  for  his  residence,  and  which  he  had 
made  the  seat  of  a  manufacture  of  arms, 
and  the  depot  of  his  military  stores ;  he 
sought  by  every  means  to  renew  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  his  followers  in  himself  and  his 
fortunes,  as  well  as  to  enlist  in  his  support 
the  Bedouins  of  t,he  Sahara ;  he  organized 
anew  his  subject  territory,  delegating  to 
others  many  of  the  details  of  administra¬ 
tion,  on  which  he  had  hitherto  bestowed 
his  personal  attention ;  he  endeavoured,  by 
the  instrumentality  of  some  deserters  from 
the  French  army,  to  form  an  efficient  body 
of  regular  troops ;  and  he  obtained  ammu¬ 
nition  and  arms  from  the  French  them¬ 
selves,  by  the  trade  which  had  been  opened 
to  him  by  the  late  treaty,  and  especially 
from  English  merchants,  through  Morocco, 
with  whose  ruler  he  always  maintained 
the  best  understanding.  The  better  to 
deceive  the  French  government  as  to  his 
real  designs,  besides  maintaining,  by  means 
of  his  agents,  an  occasional  intercourse 
with  their  officers  in  Algiers  and  Oran,  he 
sent  an  ambassador  to  Paris  in  the  summer 
of  1838.  When  his  preparations  were  , 
completed,  and  circumstances,  in  other  :e- 
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spects,  seemed  to  be  propitious,  he  renewed 
the  war,  on  the  alleged  ground  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  treaty  having  been  violated  by  the 
expedition  undertaken,  in  October,  1839, 
from  Constantine,  by  Marshal  Vallee,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Much 
hard  lighting  occurred  in  the  following 
year,  without  any  important  results.  But, 
in  February  1841,  General  Bugeaud  as¬ 
sumed  the  command  of  the  French  forces 
in  Africa,  in  the  room  of  Marshal  Vallee. 
The  contest  at  once  assumed  a  decisive 
character.  Blow  after  blow  was  inflicted 
upon  Abd’  el  Kader,  and  he  was  soon  re¬ 
duced  to  extremities.  His  principal  strong¬ 
holds  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
The  various  tribes,  which  he  had  repeat-* 
edly  led  to  battle,  now,  for  the  most  part, 
abandoned  his  cause  as  hopeless,  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  their  subjection  to  the  king  of 
the  French.  After  the  loss  of  Tlemecen 
and  the  fort  of  Tafrua,  in  the  beginning  of 
1842,  and  the  almost  entire  destruction  of 
his  regular  troops,  he  was  under  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  seeking  refuge  on  the  territory 
of  Morocco.  His  own  tribe  of  Hashem, 
with  a  few  others,  continued  faithful  to 
him  to  the  close  of  the  contest,  and  have 
since  evinced  a  disposition  to  renew  it  at 
every  fitting  opportunity.  Abd’  el  Kader 
has,  in  fact,  repeatedly  returned  to  give 
serious  annoyance  to  the  foreign  occupiers 
of  his  country,  and  has  latterly  become 
again  sufficiently  formidable  to  call  for  ex¬ 
traordinary  measures  on  the  part  of  the 
French  government  to  accomplish  his  de¬ 
struction. 

Aeduction  is  the  carrying  oft’,  by  force- 
or  fraud,  of  the  person  of  a  child,  ward,, 
heiress,  wife  or  other  woman.  In  the  four 
first-mentioned  cases,  the  law  infers  that 
force  or  fraud  has  been  poetised,  although, 
in  reality,  persuasion  only4ias  been  used. 
The  abduction  of  females,  especially  heir¬ 
esses,  was  a  crime,  according  to  Sir  W al¬ 
ter  Scott,  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland ;  and  it  is  even  now 
not  seldom  committed  in  Ireland,  although, 
in  aggravated  cases,  visited  by  the  severest 
penalties  of  the  law. 

Abel  (Nicholas  Henry),  one  of  the  most 
acute  mathematicians  of  the  present  age, 
was  born  August  5th  1802,  at  Findoe,  in 
the  diocese  of  Christiansand,  in  Norway. 
After  receiving  the  elements  of  instruction 
from  his  father,  who  was  the  clergyman 
of  that  place,  he  was  sent  to  the  cathedral 
school  of  Christiania,  where  his  genius  for 
mathematics  was  called  forth  by  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  geometrical  and  algebraical  pro¬ 
blems.  While  still  at  the  university, 
which  he  entered  in  1821,  he  published 


one  or  two  papers  on  mathematical  subject^ 
which  brought  him  into  notice,  and,  aided 
by  the  earnest  recommendations  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors,  obtained  for  him  the  patronage  of 
the  government.  An  annual  allowance  of 
600  dollars  ( thalers )  was  bestowed  upon 
him,  that  he  might  travel  for  his  improve¬ 
ment.  He  accordingly  visited  Berlin,  Vi¬ 
enna,  and  Paris.  His  efforts,  during  the 
stay  which  he  made  in  the  last-mentioned 
city,  to  induce  the  men  of  science  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  publication  of  some  memoirs 
which  he  had  prepared,  were  unavailing , 
and  he  returned,  in  no  slight  degree  dis¬ 
couraged,  to  Berlin.  Here,  however,  he 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  precisely 
such  a  patron  as  he  now  wanted.  Mr. 
Crelle,  himself  highly  distinguished  as  a 
man  of  science,  and  thoroughly  qualified 
to  judge  in  the  case,  did  not  hesftate,  on 
perusing  the  papers  submitted  to  him  by 
the  young  Norwegian,  to  pronounce  their 
author  to  be  entitled  to  take  rank  among 
the  first  of  living  mathematicians.  He 
engaged,  moreover,  to  publish  those  papers 
in  the  “  Journal  for  the  Pure  and  Applied 
Mathematics,”  which  he  at  once  resolved 
upon  editing.  This  journal,  too,  with  the 
“Astronomical  News”  ( Nachrichten )  of 
Mr.  Schumacher,  became  the  principal 
mediums  for  the  communication  of  Abel’s 
future  labours  to  the  scientific  world.  On 
his  return  to  Christiania,  Abel  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  supply  the  place  of  Professor  Han- 
steen  in  the  university  and  the  school  of 
engineers,  during  the  absence  of  that  gen¬ 
tleman  on  a  journey  to  Siberia.  He  now 
applied  himself  with  the  most  indefatigable 
ardour  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  as¬ 
signed  him,  and  to  the  investigations  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  Blit  his  bodily 
constitution  was  too  feeble  a  support  for  a 
spirit  like  his.'  His  health  soon  began  to 
decline;  and  he  expired  on  the  6th  of 
April  1829,  in  the  27th  year  of  his  age. 
Young  as  he  was,  his  merits  were  already 
everywhere  acknowledged;  aqd  from  no 
quarter  had  his  praises  been  more  gene¬ 
rously  and  loudly  uttered,  than  from  that 
to  which,  a  few  years  previously,  he  had 
looked  for  encouragement,  and  been  dis¬ 
appointed.  The  first  mathematicians  of 
France  had  united  in  a  testimonial  to  the 
government  of  his  own  country  in  his  be¬ 
half;  and,  although  the  office  which  he 
held  in  the  university  at  Christiania  was 
merely  a  temporary  one,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  had  he  lived,  he  would  have 
been  appointed  to  the  first  vacancy  in  that 
institution.  As  an  evidence  of  the  fame 
which  he  had  acquired,  it  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  that,  a  few  davs  after  his  death,  an 
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invitation  arrived  from  the  King  of  Prus¬ 
sia,  in  a  high  degree  honourable  to  Abel, 
for  him  to  remove  his  residence  to  Berlin. 

His  works  have  been  published,  in  the 
French  language,  in  two  volumes  4to,  at 
the  expense  of  the  King  of  Sweden.  The 
most  important  portions  of  them  are  his 
paper  on  the  impossibility  of  a  general  so¬ 
lution  of  equations  of  the  5th  degree,  and 
those  relating  to  elliptic  functions. 

Aberdeen.*  Few  places  in  Great  Britain 
have  so  much  improved,  during  the  present 
century,  as  New  Aberdeen.  Many  new 
streets,  with  substantial  and  even  elegant 
houses,  have  been  formed;  several  beauti¬ 
ful  bridges  have  been  constructed ;  its  ma¬ 
nufactures  and  commerce  in  a  remarkable 
degree  extended ;  and  its  harbour  deep¬ 
ened,  by  lengthening  the  pier  originally 
built  by^Smeaton’in  1760.  The  cotton 
manufacture  now  employs  upwards  of  3000 
persons ;  the  linen  4000.  There  are  ma¬ 
nufactories  of  woollens ;  iron  works  of  va¬ 
rious  descriptions;  distilleries  and  brew¬ 
eries.  The  products  of  these  different 
establishments,  together  with  salmon,  kept 
fresh  by  being  preserved  in  ice,  and  gra¬ 
nite,  for  building  and  paving  purposes, 
constitute  the  chief  exports.  A  new  edi¬ 
fice  has  been  erected  for  Marischal  College, 
and  the  numbers  of  the  students  attending 
the  courses  in  it  and  King’s  College,  in 
Old  Aberdeen,  have  been  considerably  in¬ 
creased.  In  the  session  of  1837-38,  we 
find  them  stated  to  have  amounted  to  about 
700.  The  population  of  the  Old  and  New 
Town  together  was,  in  1841,  about  62,000. 

Aberdeen  (Lord).*  To  what  has  been 
already  stated  concerning  this  nobleman, 
in  a  previous  volume  of  the  present  work, 
we  may  add  that  he  was  appointed  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  1828, 
under  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  ministry. 
Directed  by  him,  a  reaction  then  took  place 
in  the  foreign  policy  of  Great  Britain.  The 
battle  of  Navarino  was  disapproved  of,  and 
declared  to  be  “  an  untoward  event ;”  and 
British  diplomacy  was  employed  in  nego¬ 
tiating  in  the  interest  of  Don  Miguel,  by 
the  very  individual  who,  but  a  short  time 
before,  had  applied  to  the  Portuguese 
prince  in  Parliament  the  harshest  epithets. 
Lord  Aberdeen  quitted  office,  with  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  in  November  1830; 
became  a  member  of  the  cabinet  again,  as 
Secretary  of  the  Colonies,  during  the  short¬ 
lived  tory  administration,  from  November 
11th  1834  to  April  8th  1835;  and  was 
once  more  placed  in  charge  of  the  foreign 
department,  on  the  accession  of  Mr.  Peel 
and  his  friends  to  power,  in  1841. 

Abettor.  See  Accessary. 


Abeyance.  When  a  freehold  or  inhe¬ 
ritance  is  not  vested  in  any  one,  but  is 
ready  to  descend  upon  or  vest  in  the  per¬ 
sons  who  shall  first  fulfil  the  conditions 
required  by  the  nature  of  the  estate,  such 
freehold  or  inheritance  is  said  to  be  in 
abeyance.  Thus,  if  lands  be  leased  to  one 
person  fqr  life,  with  reversion  to  another 
for  years,  the  remainder  for  years  is  in 
abeyance  till  the  death  of  the  lessee.  Ti¬ 
tles  of  honour,  as  well  as  the  rights  and 
privileges  attached  to  them,  may  also  be 
in  abeyance ;  as,  for  example,  the  peerage 
in  England,  where  the  persons  next  in  in¬ 
heritance  to  the  last  possessor  are  females. 

Abiad  (Bahr  el).  See  Nile. 

Abjuration*  signifies  any  solemn  re¬ 
cantation  of  opinions,  especially  of  opinions 
connected  more  or  less  closely  with  reli¬ 
gion.  Of  this  nature,  for  example,  is  the 
renunciation  required,  on  the  marriage  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  from  his  consort, 
of  her  former  religious  persuasion,  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  tenets  of  the  Greek  church. 
Such,  too,  was  the  renunciation  of  his  Pro¬ 
testantism  by  Henry  IV.  of  France,  in 
1593,  as  a  condition  requisite  to  obtain  the 
acknowledgment  of  his  sovereignty  by  his 
Roman  Catholic  subjects;  as  well  as  that 
which  was  exacted  by  the  Inquisition  at 
Rome,  in  the  following  century,  from  Ga¬ 
lileo,  of  his  doctrines  concerning  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  earth.  When  abjuration  of  the 
realm  is  mentioned  by  English  writers, 
what  is  meant  is  the  taking  of  an  oath, 
permitted  by  the  ancient  common  law  to 
any  felon  who  has  not  been  guilty  of  sacri¬ 
lege,  and  who  has  fled  to  a  parish  church 
or  churchyard  for  sanctuary,  to  renounce 
and  depart  the  realm  for  ever.  For  oaths 
of  abjuration  in  England  created  by  sta¬ 
tute,  see  Abjuration.  In  the  United  States 
we  also  have  an  oath  or  oaths  of  abjuration. 
Every  alien,  on  becoming  a  citizen,  is  re¬ 
quired  to  abjure  all  allegiance  and  fidelity 
to  any  government  of  which  he  was  before 
a  citizen  or  subject.'  And  if  the  alien  shall 
have  borne  any  hereditary  title,  or  belonged 
to  any  order  of  nobility,  in  the  country  from 
which  he  came,  he  must  also  make  an  ex¬ 
press  renunciation  of  such  title  or  order  of 
nobility. 

Ablution;  a  religious  ceremony,  con¬ 
sisting  in  washing  of  the  body,  either 
wholly  or  partially.  Ablutions,  or  lustra¬ 
tions,  as  they  are  also  styled,  were  pre 
scribed  in  the  Mosaic  law,  on  various  oc 
casions ;  sometimes  to  the  priests,  and  at 
other  times  to  the  people  of  Israel  gene¬ 
rally.  The  superstitious  attachment  to 
them  of  the  Hindoos,  at  the  present  day, 
is  well  known,  as  well  as  their  peculia* 
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reverence  for  the  waters  of  the  Ganges. 
This  last  is  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that 
it  is  said,  if  a  votary  who  cannot  go  to  that 
river,  will  call  upon  it  when  bathing  in 
another  stream,  he  will  be  cleansed  from 
any  sin  or  pollution  he  may  have  contract¬ 
ed.  But  it  is  among  the  Mohammedans 
that  we  find  the  greatest  faith  reposed  in 
the  spiritual  efficacy  of  ablutions.  Actions 
the  most  ordinary  or  trifling  in  their  na¬ 
ture  should,  according  to  their  strictest 
doctors,  be  preceded  or  followed  by  them. 
The  early  Christians  practised  ablutions 
before  partaking  of  the  communion ;  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  still  occasionally  do 
so  before  and  after  mass. 

Abo.*  Since  the  great  fire  of  1827,  the 
university  has  been  removed  to  Helsing¬ 
fors.  Abo  has,  since  that  event,  been  re¬ 
built  on  a  regular  plan,  with  broad  and 
well-constructed  streets.  It  has  about 
14,000  inhabitants.  The  trade  of  the  place 
is  considerable,  and  ship-building  is  carried 
on  to  a  large  extent.  Here  also  are  a 
gymnasium  and  a  school  of  navigation ; 
and  it  is  the  seat  of  justice  for  South  Fin¬ 
land. 

Abraham  men.  A  set  of  vagabonds 
were  so  called,  who  were  to  be  found  in 
England  at  a  period  when  very  inadequate 
provision  was  made  for  the  support  and 
cure  of  lunatics,  and  when  such  of  this 
description  of  persons  as  were  harmless 
were  turned  out  of  the  hospitals  to  subsist 
on  the  casual  alms  of  the  community. 
Going  about  in  ragged  and  fantastic  cloth¬ 
ing,  and  singing  portions  of  old  ballads, 
they  pretended  to  be  insane,  and  exercised 
a  profitable  trade  by  imposing  on  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  humane  and  charitable. 

Abrantes.  See  Junot ,  (Sup.) 

Abscess;  an  inflammatory  tumour,  con¬ 
taining  purulent  matter  or  pus. 

Absolutism;  apolitical  term  of  modern 
origin,  signifying  a  system  of  government 
in  which,  in  opposition  to  that  of  a  consti¬ 
tutional  monarchy,  all  the  powers  of  the 
state,  legislative  as  well  as  executive, 
centre  in  a  single  individual.  In  Spain 
and  Portugal,  the  political  parties  who  for 
many  years,  sincp  the  fall  of  Napoleon, 
were  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  each 
other  for  the  ascendancy,  are  very  com¬ 
monly  styled  the  absolutists  and  the  con¬ 
stitutionalists ;  the  former  applying  to  the 
King  of  Spain  especially,  as  a  title  of  ho¬ 
nour,  the  designation  of  the  absolute  king. 

Absorbents,  in  anatomy,  are  very  mi¬ 
nute  vessels,  which  take  up  any  fluid  from 
tjie  surface  or  in  any  cavity  of  the  body, 
and  convey  it  into  the  blood.  They  are 
either  lacteal  or  lymphatic.  The  lacteals 


have  their  origin  in  the  intestinal  canal, 
and,  absorbing  the  milky  fluid  denominated 
chyle,  become  the  instruments  lor  convey¬ 
ing  into  the  system  the  new  particles  of 
matter  which  are  necessary  to  replace 
the  loss  of  the  old.  The  lymphatics  per¬ 
vade  every  part  of  the  body,  and  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  taking-  up  and  carrying  away 
the  old  and  worn-out  particles.  By  means 
of  the  absorbents  of  the  skin,  also,  foreign 
substances,  capable  of  powerlully  affecting 
the  system,  may  be  introduced  into  it. 
Such,  for  example,  is  the  case  with  mer¬ 
cury  when  rubbed  on  the  skin. 

Abutment,  in  architecture,  is  the  part 
of  a  pier  on  which  an  arch  is  made  to  rest. 
It  is  a  term  especially  employed  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  bridges. 

Abyssinia*  has  been  visited,  of  late 
years,  by  many  Europeans,  of  ve*  differ¬ 
ent  endowments,  and  with  very  different 
objects  in  view.  English  and  French  of¬ 
ficial  or  unofficial  emissaries,  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  and  Protestant  missionaries,  and 
commercial  agents,  as  well  as  men  of  sci¬ 
ence,  have  traversed  the  country  in  va¬ 
rious  directions;  and  if  the  reports  they 
have  rendered  respecting  it  have  not  added 
to  our  knowledge  in  as  great  a  degree  as 
might  have  been  anticipated,  they  have  at 
least  served  to  confirm  most  of  the  state¬ 
ments  of  preceding  travellers,  to  which, 
on  account  of  their  anomalous  character, 
the  public  still  hesitated  to  give  credence. 
Northern  Abyssinia,  it  would  seem,  has, 
for  some  time  past,  instead  of  advancing, 
retrograded  in  civilization.  Subdivided  as 
it  is  into  a  number  of  independent  states 
(the  principal  ofthem  being  those  of  Amhara 
and  Tigre,)  which  are  almost  unremittingly 
engaged  in  a  fierce  and  exterminating 
warfare  with  each  other,  cultivation  is  in 
many  places  rapidly  disappearing,  and  the 
numbers  of  the  people  are  subjected  to  a 
regular  diminution.  The  entire  popula¬ 
tion,  east  of  the  Tacazze,  is  estimated  by 
Ruppell  at  half  a  million;  west  of  that 
river,  at  a  million  more.  United  under 
one  monarch,  having  his  residence  at  An- 
kober,  the  provinces  of  Shoa  and  Efat,  in 
the  south,  are  comparatively  prosperous. 
He  has  not  merely  been  able  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  warlike  tribes  of  the  Galla, 
but  has  even  wrested  from  them  a  portion 
of  their  former  conquests,  and  made  some 
of  them  his  tributaries.  His  friendship 
has  been  thought  worthy  to  be  courted  by 
both  the  French  and  the  English,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  their  political  or  mercantile  inte¬ 
rests. — In  its  general  aspect,  Abyssinia 
consists  of  a  series  of  elevated  plateaus, 
varying  from  6000  to  10,000  feet  in  height* 
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and  intersected  by  three  considerable 
chains  of  mountains,  viz.,  those  of  Lamal- 
mon,  Samen,  and  Gojam,  besides  smaller 
ones.  The  highest  peaks  (those  of  Samen), 
we  are  told,  attain  to  an  elevation  of  14,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  assertion  of  Bruce,  reach  the 
limits  of  perpetual  snow.  The  chief  rivers 
are  the  Bahr-el-Azrek  or  Blue  river,  long 
mistaken  for  the  main  stream  of  the  Nile, 
and  the  Tacazze,  with  their  numerous 
branches;  some  of  these  being  themselves 
of  very  considerable  magnitude.  Both  rise 
in  the  same ‘chain  or  cluster  of  mountains, 
in  the  province  of  Gojam,  and,  after  a  ge¬ 
neral  N.  or  N.W.  course,  unite  with  the 
Bahr-el-Abiad,  or  true  Nile,  in  Sennaar. 
In  the  early  part  of  its  course,  the  first- 
mentioned  river  reaches  and  passes  through 
the  great  lake  of  Tzana  or  Dembea.  The 
Mareb,  which  is  the  most  important  branch 
of  the  Tacazze,  is  remarkable  for  losing 
itself,  in  the  dry  season,  in  the  sand,  before 
it  reaches  its  proper  destination.  But  the 
Hawash,  a  large  river  on  the  S.E.  border 
of  the  kingdom  of  Shoa,  presents  a  still 
more  remarkable  phenomenon:  it  flows 
towards  the  Red  Sea,  but  never  reaches 
it ;  in  every  period  of  the  year  losing  itself 
in  the  intervening  sandy  desert. 

The  climate,  as  might  be  supposed  from 
the  varying  elevation  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  country,  exhibits  as  great  a  diversity 
as  perhaps  any  other  territory  of  equal  ex¬ 
tent.  That  of  the  greater  portion  of  it, 
however,  is  temperate ;  Fahrenheit’s  ther¬ 
mometer  ranging,  during  the  year,  from 
41°  to  69°.  From  April  to  September, 
there  is  a  continued  rainy  season.  Vege¬ 
tation,  during  this  time,  advances  with 
suoh  rapidity  as  to  admit  of  two,  and,  in 
some  favoured  spots,  even  three  harvests 
being  gathered ;  and  by  swelling  the  rivers 
which  eventually  discharge  their  waters 
into  the  Nile,  the  rains  contribute  also 
largely  to  the  fertility  of  Egypt.  Wheat  is 
cultivated  on  the  higher  grounds,  and  is  con¬ 
sumed  only  by  the  rich.  The  teff  grows 
in  almost  all  but  the  lowest  situations, 
and  from  it  is  made  the  bread  consumed 
by  the  people  generally,  of  all  classes;  and 
on  the  lowest  grounds,  where  no  other 
grain  will  grow,  the  tocusso  is  raised, 
which,  on  being  mixed  with  teff  and  bar¬ 
ley,  is  a  substitute,  with'  the  poor,  for  the 
better  kinds  of  bread.  Barley  is  chiefly 
used  as  food  for  horses.  Besides  the  plants 
already  mentioned,  a  considerable  number 
of  very  remarkable  ones  are  to  be  found  in 
Abyssinia ;  some  of  .them  scarcely  met 
with  anywhere  else.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  the  ensete,  the  green  leafless 


stem  of  which,  many  feet  in  length,  is  said 
to  afford  a  wholesome  and  nutritious  diet; 
the  kolqual,  whose  leaves  and  branches 
contain  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  a 
milky  fluid,  employed  by  the  natives  in 
the  process  of  tanning ;  the  woognioos,  re-  • 
garded  as  a  sovereign  cure  for  the  dysente¬ 
ry,  a  disease  extremely  prevalent  through¬ 
out  the  country ;  the  cusso,  a  vermifuge  so 
celebrated,  and  in  such  universal  use,  that 
it  is  always  planted  near  churches,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  persons  who  reside  in  their 
neighbourhood,  or  resort  to  them;  the 
wanzey,  a  great  favourite  with  the  people 
of  the  country,  and  to  which,  as  well  as  to 
the  coffee  tree,  divine  honours  have  been 
paid ;  the  beautiful  kuara  tree,  whose  red 
beans,  with  a  black  spot  in  the  middle, 
commonly  called  carats,  have  been  from 
time  immemorial,  on  account  of  their  very 
remarkable  equality  in  weight,  employed 
in  Africa,  for  the  weighing  of  gold ;  and 
the  papyrus,  famous  for  furnishing  the 
principal  species  of  paper  used  by  the  an¬ 
cients.  There  are  great  numbers  of  wild 
animals ;  hyaenas,  leopards,  lions,  buffalos, 
antelopes,  giraffes,  zebras,  elephants,  rhi¬ 
noceroses,  hippopotami,  crocodiles,  civet 
cats,  monkeys,  &,c.  The  hyaenas  are  held 
in  a  sort  of  superstitious  awe  or  respect ; 
and  roam  about  the  country,  as  well  as 
sometimes  come  into  the  towns,  singly,  or 
in  large  herds,  in  quest  of  dead  bodies, — 
which  are  there,  not  unfrequently,  suffered 
to  lie  about  unburied, — without  any  attempt 
being  made  to  destroy,  or  even'to  molest 
them.  Lions  are  only  met  with  occasion¬ 
ally;  and  the  giraffe  still  more  rarely. 
The  elephant  and  rhinoceros  inhabit  the 
low  grounds,  and  places  where  moisture 
abounds.  They  are  hunted  by  the  Shan- 
gallas,  who  use  their  teeth  as  an  article 
of  commerce,  and  feed  upon  their  flesh. 
One  species  of  the  rhinoceros  is  peculiar 
to  Abyssinia,  and  is  there  found  only  in  a 
few  districts.  It  has  two  horns,  having 
no  connexion  with  the  bones  of  the  head. 
Of  these  horns  they  make  the  handles  of 
their  swords ;  and  the  skin  of  the  animal, 
which  is  without  any  folds,  is  used  for  their 
shields.  The  domestic  animals  are,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  similar  to  those  of  Europe.  But 
there  are  two  species  of  oxen  which  seem 
to  be  peculiar  to  Abyssinia;  one  having 
humps  on  their  backs,  and  no  horns,  and 
another  which  have  horns  of  an  uncom  ¬ 
mon  length.  The  horses  are  small,  but 
strong  and  active.  They  are  mostly  re¬ 
served  for  war  and  the  chase ;  asses  and 
mules  being  employed  for  beasts  of  burden 
and  the  draught.  Birds  of  prey  are  very 
numerous,  and  are  to  be  seen,  especially, 
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tracking  the  havoc  and  desolation  produced 
in  the  warlike  or  marauding  expeditions 
of  their  human  fellow-destroyers.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  birds  is  the  nis- 
ser,  or  golden  eagle.  Storks,  parrots,  par¬ 
tridges,  pigeons,  swallows,  &c.,  are  also 
abundant.  Of  the  insects,  the  bee  is  enti¬ 
tled  to  an  honourable  mention.  Much  ho¬ 
ney  is  brought  to  market  and  consumed ; 
and  so  important  an  article  is  it  considered, 
that  we  are  told  of  the  tribute  of  some  of 
the  subject  tribes  being  paid  by  the  deli¬ 
very  of  a  certain  quantity  of  it  annually. 
The  locust  is,  as  elsewhere  in  Northern 
Africa,  exceedingly  destructive.  And  se¬ 
veral  other  insects  are  very  annoying,  and' 
capable  of  inflicting  great  injury.  Very 
little  is  known  concerning  the  minerals  of 
Abyssinia,  the  salt  excepted  which  is  found 
in  the  plain  between  Amphila  and  Massu- 
ah.  The  gold  of  Abyssinia  is  brought 
there  from  the  regions  to  the  S.  and  VV. 
Manufacturing  industry  is  in  a  rude  state, 
and  mostly  confined  to  cotton,  leather,  and 
iron.  And  the  trade  of  the  country  is  not 
of  any  importance;  it  consists  chiefly  in 
the  exportation  of  gold,  ivory,  and  slaves, 
in  exchange  for  a  few  Eastern  or  European 
luxuries. — There  are  at  present  two  lan¬ 
guages  spoken  in  Abyssinia ;  that  of  Tigre, 
and  the  Amharic.  The  former  has  been 
derived  from  the  ancient  Ghees ;  and  al¬ 
though  the  latter  has  a  certain  affinity  to 
it,  the  differences  between  them  are  suf¬ 
ficiently  great  to  justify  the  inference,  that 
the  Abyssinians  have  descended  from  two 
distinct  races  of  men,  who  probably  were 
brought  into  intimate  relations  with  each 
other  at  a  very  early  period.  The  Falashas 
or  Jews,  in  Samen,  have  their  own  lan¬ 
guage,  as  have  the  Shangallas,  Gallas,  and 
the  wandering  tribes  on  the  borders.  Among 
the  towns,  Gondar,  once  the  capital  of  the 
whole  country,  and  now  only  of  Amliara, 
is  the  most  important;  Antalow  in  Tigre, 
and  Ankober  in  Shoa,  are  inconsiderable 
places.  The  houses  in  them,  as  elsewhere 
in  Abyssinia,  are  wretchedly  built,  being, 
for  the  most  part,  mere  mud  hovels,  with 
conical  thatched  roofs. 

Accomplice.  See  Accessary. 

Accordion;  a  small  musical  instrument, 
not  long  since  invented  in  Germany,  but 
which  is  now  quite  common  elsewhere.  It 
is  composed  of  a  double  series  of  vibrating 
tongues,  acted  upon  by  a  current  of  air 
produced  by  a  sort  of  bellows.  At  first,  it 
had  only  a  single  scale ;  but  the  accordions 
at  present  made,  by  means  of  stops  to  which 
the  fingers  are  applied,  often  have  two  or 
mere  scales.  From  the  great  facility  with 
which  the  instrument  car.  be  played,  the 


sounds  produced  are  very  far  from  always 
corresponding  with  the  name  given  to  it. 

Accredit.  Governments  give  to  the 
diplomatic  agents,  whom  they  appoint  to 
represent  them  near  other  governments, 
letters  of  credence ;  and  the  giving  of  these 
letters  is  styled  accrediting  them.  The 
representative  or  diplomatic  character  of 
the  agent  is  acknowledged,  and  begins, 
only  on  the  delivery  to  the  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  letters  by  which  he  is  accre¬ 
dited. 

Ackermann  (Rudolph)*  was  born  at 
Stollberg,  in  Saxony.  The  art  of  litho¬ 
graphy,  some  specimens  of  which  had  been 
produced  in  London  by  Andre,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  present  century,  was  very 
much  improved  by  Mr.  Ackermann,  and 
introduced  by  him  into  extensive  use  about 
the  year  1817.  He  was  also  the  first  per¬ 
son  in  England  to  make  use  of  gas  lights ; 
and,  through  the  brilliant  illuminations 
which  he  occasionally  exhibited  on  his  own 
premises,  by  means  of  an  apparatus  of  his 
own,  as  well  as  through  his  active  exer¬ 
tions  in  other  respects,  he  led  to  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  mode  of  lighting  the  streets 
and  houses  of  London  and  other  large  cities. 
And  to  his  other  merits,  it  may  be  added 
that  he  was  one  of  the  first  who  succeeded 
in  rendering  paper,  hair-cloth,  and  certain 
other  manufactured  substances,  impervious 
to  water.  He  died  on  the  30th  of  January 
1834. 

Acoustics.*  In  the  article  Acoustics , 
in  the  first  volume  of  the  present  work,  it 
is  stated  that  not  more  than  8192,  nor  less 
than  32  distinct  concussions  should  be  made 
on  the  medium  for  communicating  sounds 
during  a  second  of  time,  in  order  that  the 
sound  shall  be  audible  to  a  common  »ar. 
Subsequently,  however,  to  the  experiments 
on  which  this  conclusion  was  founded,  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  the  sounds  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  wings  of  certain  insects  cor¬ 
respond  to  a  rapidity  of  from  12,000  to 
15,000  vibrations  in  a  second.  Indeed, 
the  number  of  vibrations  to  which  the  ear 
is  capable  of  adapting  itself  is  affirmed  by 
Savart  to  be  as  high  as  24,000. — For  a 
considerable  period  after  the  first  careful 
experiments  were  made  on  the  velocity  of 
sound  communicated  through  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  this  velocity  was  regarded  as  being 
at  the  rate  of  1142  feet  in  a  second  of  time. 
Until  very  lately,  as  the  result  of  farther 
investigation,  the  rate  assigned  to  it  was 
1130  feet.  But  a  great  number  of  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  subject,  made  in  Europe  and 
elsewhere,  during  the  pres'ent  century, 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  actual  ve¬ 
locity  of  sound  is  even  less.  Sir  John 
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Herschell,  in  the  article  Sound ,  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Metro politana,  on  a  compa¬ 
rison  of  the  practical  results  which  have 
been  arrived  at,  pronounces  in  favour  of  a 
velocity  of  1125  feet  per  second  in  dry  air, 
at  a  temperature  of  62°  of  Fahrenheit;  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  since  the  velocity 
diminishes  with  the  temperature  at  the 
rate  of  1.14  feet  nearly  for  every  degree 
of  the  scale,  of  1090  feet  at  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  freezing-  water. 

Acquittal;  the  deliverance  of  a  person 
from  the  accusation,  or  charge,  of  having 
been  guilty  of  an  offence  or  crime.  When 
one  is  acquitted,  or  pronounced  by  the  ver¬ 
dict  of  a  jury,  in  the  technical  language 
of  the  law,  to  be  not  guilty ,  he  is  not 
thereby  declared  to  be  altogether  innocent, 
but  the  meaning  is,  that  the  witnesses 
produce^  have  failed  to  establish  the  truth 
of  what  was  alleged  against  him. 

Acre  (St.  John  d’),  after  defending  it¬ 
self  for  six  months  against  Ibrahim  Pacha, 
son  of  Mehemed  Ali,  was  taken  by  storm, 
May  27th  1832.  Reduced  to  a  mere  heap 
of  ruins,  it  continued  under  the  Egyptian 
dominion,  and  was  the  residence  of  Ibra¬ 
him,  until  1840.  In  that  year,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  Mehemed  Ali’s  refusal  to  eva¬ 
cuate,  and  yield  up  to  the  Porte,  the  north¬ 
ern  portion  of  Syria,  in  conformity  to  the 
terms  prescribed  in  the  famous  “  treaty  of 
July”  between  the  great  powers  of  Europe, 
France  alone  excepted, — a  refusal  ground¬ 
ed  on  the  hopes  of  assistance  from  France, 
in  case  of  need,  to  enable  him  to  repel  any 
force  that  might  be  sent  against  him, — 
Syria  became  once  more  the  seat  of  war. 
A  combined  naval  and  military  force,  Eng¬ 
lish,  Austrian,  and  Turkish,  under  Com¬ 
modore  Napier,  promptly  appeared  on  the 
coast,  and,  having  reduced  Beyrout,  Jaffa, 
and  other  places  of  note,  proceeded  to 
bombard  the  town  of  Acre.  Ibrahim  was 
^  obliged  to  abandon  the  province.  At  length, 
by  a  convention  concluded  on  the  14th  of 
March  1841,  between  the  great  powers, 
France  herself  being  a  party  to  it,  the  pa- 
chalic  of  Acre  was  formally  reannexed  to 
the  Turkish  empire. 

Actuary  ;  now  almost  exclusively  used 
to  denote  the  secretary  of  a  life-insurance 
company,  who,  besides  performing  the 
proper  duties  of  a  secretary,  acts  also  as  a 
scientific  adviser  to  the  directors  who  em¬ 
ploy  him,  on  all  matters  relating  to  life- 
insurances  and  annuities. 

Adam  (Albert),-  a  distinguished  painter 
of  battle  scenes,  was  born  at  Nordlingen, 
in.Bavaria,  in  178u.  He  was  destined  by 
his-father,  who  was  a  confectioner,  to  fol¬ 
low  his  own  vocation :  but  his  talent  for 
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the  fine  arts  was  very  early  developed; 
and  he  commenced  his  career  as  an  artist 
at  Munich,  when  21  years  of  age.  In 
1809,  he  was  induced  by  Count  Frohberg- 
Montjoie,  one  of  his  principal  patrons,  to 
accompany  him  in  the  campaign  of  that 
year,  against  Austria.  An  opportunity 
was  thus  furnished  him  to  obtain,  by  per¬ 
sonal  observation,  materials  for  pictures, 
such  as  he  loved  to  paint,  and  which  he 
soon  after  produced.  The  reputation  these 
acquired  him  led  to  his  removal  to  Italy, 
on  the  invitation,  and  under  the  patronage, 
of  the  viceroy,  Eugene  Beauharnais.  He 
accompanied  Eugene  to  Russia  in  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  1812;  and,  having  with  difficulty 
escaped  from  the  wreck  of  the  “grand 
army,”  he  returned  to  Italy;  where  he 
continued  to  reside  till  1815,  wnen  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Munich.  There  he  produced 
many  pictures  for  the  gallery  of  the  King 
of  Bavaria,  as  well  as  others,  of  perhaps  a 
still  higher  order  of  excellence,  for  the 
collection  of  the  Baron  James  de  Roths¬ 
child,  at  Paris.  Adam  has  also  made  him¬ 
self  known  to  the  public  by  a  splendid 
work,  the  fruit  of  his  northern  expedition, 
entitled  “Voyage  Pittoresque  Militaire,” 
consisting  of  100  lithographic  plates. 
Whatever  may  be  the  share  of  praise  due 
to  him  generally  as  a  painter  or  artist,  the 
peculiar  merit,  in  which  he  is  regarded, 
by  those  most  competent  to  judge  in  the 
case,  as  nearly  unrivalled,  is  his  faithful 
and  spirited  delineations  of  the  horse,  in 
almost  every  variety  of  attitude. 

Adam  (Adolphus  Charles);  a  distin¬ 
guished  musical  composer,  born  at  Paris, 
on  the  24th  of  July  1804.  His  father, 
Louis  Adam,  who  was  an  eminent  pianist, 
and  a  professor  at  the  Conservatoire,  was 
desirous  to  divert  his  mind  -from  mubic  to 
literary  and  scientific  pursuits,  and  placed 
him  as  a  pupil  at  the  “  Lycee  Napoleon.” 
So  great,  however,  were  his  musical  pro 
pensities,  that  he  failed  to  become  inte 
relied- in  the  studies  assigned  him;  and 
his  father  was,  at  length,  induced  to  trans¬ 
fer  him  to  the  Conservatoire.  Here  he 
received  the  instruction  of  several  of  the 
greatest  masters,  and  especially  of  Boiel- 
dieu,  with  whom  he  formed  the  closest 
intimacy.  He  commenced  his  musical 
career  as  a  performer  on  the  piano-forte, 
at  the  same  time  giving  lessons  on  that 
instrument;  and  he  very  soon  composed 
and  published  a  number  of  fantasias  and 
variations,  the  materials  for  which  were 
derived  from  the  favourite  operas  of  the 
day,  as  also  many  ariettas  and  ensembles 
for  vaudevilles.  Encouraged  by  the  an- 
plause  he  obtained,  he  published  the  first 
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of  his  works  which  were  of  an  entirely 
original  character,  the  opera  of  “  Peter  and 
Catherine,”  in  1829 ;  and  another  opera, 
entitled  “  Danilowa,”  in  1830.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  his  talents  were  put  in  requi¬ 
sition  for  music  adapted  to  the  ballet.  To 
his  “  Postilion  of  Longjumeau,”  however, 
published  in  1836,  he  is  indebted  for  the 
commencement  of  his  European  reputa¬ 
tion.  This  opera  has  been  followed  by  a 
vast  number  of  other  productions,  exhibit¬ 
ing  an  extraordinary  excellence  in  the 
lighter  graces  of  musical  composition. 
Adam  has  occasionally,  too,  ascended  to  a 
higher  branch  of  his  art,  being  the  author 
of  several  pieces  of  sacred  music.  He  is 
a  skilful  performer,  as  well  on  the  organ 
as  on  the  piano-forte,  and  has  always  ex¬ 
hibited  a  great  predilection  for  the  former 
instrument. 

Adam  (William)  was  born  at  Maryburg, 
in  the  county  of  Kinross,  in  Scotland,  in 
August  1751,  and  died  at  Edinburgh,  in 
February  1839.  He  wyas  admitted  to  the 
Scottish  bar  in  1773,  but  never  practised 
in  Scotland.  He  was  chosen  representa¬ 
tive  for  Gatton  in  the  parliament  which 
met  in  November  1774.  During  a  con- 
siderable  portion  of  the  American  war, 
while  he  called  himself  a  whig,  he  acted, 
in  a  great  degree,  a  part  independent  of 
both  the  ministry  and  opposition  of  that 
day.  He  animadverted  severely  on  Lord 
North  for  his  indolence  and  his  want  of 
energy  in  carrying  on  the  war;  but  he 
more  bitterly  reviled  the  opponents  of  the 
minister,  because  of  their  sympathies  with 
the  Americans.  At  the  opening  of  the 
session,  in  November  1779,  he  spoke  and 
voted  against  an  amendment  to  the  address 
praying  for  the  dismissal  of  ministers.  He 
declared  that  “  amongst  those  gentlemen 
who  stood  candidates  for  office,  he  could 
not  single  out  one  by  whom  the  state  was 
likely  to  be  better  served  than  by  their 
present  rulers.”  “They”  (the  former) 
“had  already  betrayed  their  intentions  by 
the  abject  concessions  they  would  have 
made  to  our  revolted  subjects  in  America.” 
And  he  expressed  his  fear,  “  should  they 
be  called  into  office,  instead  of  carrying 
mi  the  war  with  spirit  and  activity,  they 
ivould  terminate  it  with  a  dishonourable  and 
humiliating  peace.”  Mr.  Adam’s  speech 
was  commented  upon  very  severely  by  Mr. 
Fox;  and  a  duel,  in  consequence,  took 
place  between  them,  a  few  days  after¬ 
wards,  in  which  the  latter  was  slightly 
wounded.  In  September  of  the  following 
year,  Mr.  Adam  was  appointed  to  the  office 
of  treasurer  of  the  ordnance,  and  contin¬ 
ued  to  hold  it  till  the  dissolution  of  Lord 


North’s  administration,  in  March  1782, — 
throughout  which  period,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  mention,  he  gave  a  uniform 
support  to  that  minister.  He  resumed  his 
office  on  the  formation  of  the  celebrated 
coalition  ministry,  and  again  went  out, 
when  they  were  succeeded  in  power  by 
Mr.  Pitt,  in  December  1783.  In  the 
mean  time  he  had  resolved,  on  account  of 
the  state  of  his  pecuniary  resources,  to 
practise  his  profession  of  the  law.  He  was 
called  to  the  English  bar  in  1782,  and, 
from  this  date  until  1812,  was  alternately 
in  and  out  of  parliament;  his  time  being, 
however,  in  a  greater  degree  occupied 
with  his  legal  avocations  than  with  the 
concerns  of  the  public.  The  political 
principles  which  he  professed  to  hold  were 
still  those  of  the  Whigs.  He  was  one  of 
the  managers  appointed  by  the  Commons 
to  conduct  the  impeachment  of  Warren 
Hastings ;  and  he  took  an  active  part  in 
defence  of  the  Duke  of  York  from  the 
charges  brought  forward  against  him  by 
Colonel  Wardle.  At  the  bar  Mr.  Adam 
rose  to  eminence ;  became  king’s  counsel 
in  1796,  and  in  1802  counsel  to  the  East 
India  Company ;  and  was  appointed  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IV., 
to  be,  successively,  his  solicitor-general, 
attorney-general,  and  chancellor  and  keep¬ 
er  of  the  great  seal  for  the  duchy  of  Corn¬ 
wall.  In  1814,  he  was  made  one  of  the 
barons  of  the  exchequer  in  Scotland ;  and, 
finally,  took  his  seat  on  the  bench,  in  1816, 
as  the  lord  chief  commissioner  of  the  Jury 
Court  for  the  trial  of  civil  causes,  then  for 
the  first  time  established  in  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Adam’s  Bridge  is  a  series  of  rocks  and 
sand-banks,  exposed  at  low  water,  extend¬ 
ing  from  the  island  of  Manaar,  on  the  N. 
W.  coast  of  Ceylon,  to  that  of  Ramisseram, 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  Hindostan,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  35  miles,  and  having  the 
gulf  of  Manaar  to  the  S.  of  it.  A  direct 
communication  between  this  gulf  and  the 
ocean,  on  the  N.  of  the  bridge,  can  only 
take  place  by  means  of  the  channels  which 
are  situated  between  the  islands  and  coasts 
just  mentioned ;  the  channel  on  the  coast 
of  Hindostan  being  called  the  Paumbeen, 
and  that  on  the  coast  of  Ceylon  the  Ma 
naar  Passage.  There  is  so  little  depth  of 
water,  too,  in  these  channels,  that  vessels 
even  of  a  very  moderate  size,  in  passing 
from  the  gulf  of  Manaar  to  the  N.  of  Cey- 
Ion,  are  obliged  to  go  round  the  whole  of 
this  extensive  island. 

Adana  ;  a  town  containing  about  30,000 
inhabitants,  in  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  Asia 
Minor,  near  Syria.  It  is  a  place  of  con- 
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siderable  trade.  And  in  the  contest  be¬ 
tween  the  Egyptians  and  Turks,  in  1832, 
its  situation,  commanding  as  it  does  the 
passage  of  the  mountains  to  the  N.  of  Sy¬ 
ria,  rendered  it  an  important  military 
position.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Turkish 
army  at  Konieh,  it  was  taken  possession 
of  by  Ibrahim  Pacha ;  and  it  continued  to 
be  held  by  the  Egyptians  until  the  treaty 
of  July  1840  compelled  them  to  evacuate  it. 

Adder;  the  same  as  the  common  viper. 

Adel  is  a  country  reaching  along  the 
E.  coast  of  Africa,  from  the  straits  of  Ba- 
belmandeb  to  Cape  Guardafui,  and  to  an 
undefined  extent  into  the  interior.  A  very 
great  portion  of  it  is  desert,  and  the  climate 
intensely  hot.  Its  principal  natural  feature 
is  the  salt  lake  of  the  Bahr  Assal,  which 
has  only  within  a  few  years  become  known 
to  Europeans.  This  lake  is  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  mountains,  and,  on  the 
fourth,  is  separated  from  the  gulf  of  Tajura 
by  a  belt  of  lava  formation,  about  six  miles 
across.  What  is  most  remarkable  con¬ 
cerning  it  is,  that  its  surface  is  not  less 
than  570  feet  below  the  level  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  gulf.  The  effects  of  evaporation 
are  not  adequately  compensated ;  and  its 
waters  are  continually  receding,  and  be¬ 
coming  salter.  The  salt  which  is  de¬ 
posited  or  extracted  from  it  is  an  article 
of  considerable  commerce  with  Abyssinia. 
Zeila  and  Berbera  are  the  chief  towns, 
both  of  them  situated  on  the  coast. 
Through  them,  slaves,  gold  dust,  ivory, 
honey,  wax,  coffee,  gums,  &c.,  are  ex¬ 
ported  in  exchange  for  Arabian  and  Indian 
merchandise.  A  considerable  number  of 
cattle  is  reared.  Some  of  the  cows  have 
horns  of  an  extraordinary  length ;  and 
there  is  a  species  of  sheep  which  are  said 
to  have  a  dew-lap  hanging  from  their 
necks  down  to  the  very  ground.  Some 
of  these  sheep  have  tails  of  a  size  to  weigh 
sometimes  as  much  as  25  pounds,  and  their 
-wool  resembles  the  bristles  of  a  hog.  The 
inhabitants  are  Mohammedans,  and  in  a 
low  state  of  civilization. 

Adelon  (P.  N.),  a  distinguished  profes¬ 
sor  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  in  Paris. 
He  was  born  at  Dijon,  in  August  1782, 
and  received  his  doctor’s  degree  in  1809, 
when  he  sustained  a  thesis  on  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  skin.  Previous  to  this  period, 
however,  he  had  already  published  an 
octavo  volume,  with  the  title  of  “Analysis 
of  a  Course  of  Dr.  Gall,  or  Physiological 
Anatomy  of  the  Brain  according  to  his 
system.”  Very  soon  afterwards,  he  de¬ 
livered  a  course  of  lectures  on  Physiology, 
in  which  he  explained  the  doctrines  of 
Chaussier,  whose  pupil  he  had  been,  and 


with  whom  he  had  formed  an  intimate 
friendship.  He  became  a  diligent  con¬ 
tributor  to  several  medical  dictionaries, 
and  prepared,  in  conjunction  with  Chaus¬ 
sier,  most  of  the  articles,  not  appropriated 
by  Cuvier,  on  physicians  and  naturalists, 
in  the  “Biographie  Universelle”  of  Mi¬ 
chaud.  He  published,  in  1823,  his  treatise 
on  the  Physiology  of  Man ,  and  another 
edition  of  it  in  1829,  in  which  he  has  com¬ 
prised  every  thing  of  interest  in  this 
branch  of  science.  Besides  these  works, 
he  was  joint  editor  with  Chaussier  of 
Morgagni’s  treatise,  de  Sedibus  et  Causis, 
c fc.  And  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  “Annales  d’Hygiene  Publique  et  de 
Medecine  Legale.”  When,  in  1823,  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  was  reorganised  on 
a  new  basis,  M.  Adelon  was  admitted  a 
member,  as  one  of  the  fellows  ( agreges ) : 
three  years  afterwards,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  professorship  of  L<  gal  Medicine, 
which  he  continues  to  fill  with  reputation. 
He  is  also  one  of  the  most  active  members 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine ;  one 
of  two  professors  whose  duty  ii  is  to  examine 
all  pharmaceutists  and  health  officers;  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Health  (Conseil 
de  Salubrite),  &c.  M.  Adelon  has  made 
few  or  no  discoveries;  but  he  has  the 
credit  of  having  faithfully  expounded  the 
actual  state  of  the  branch  of  knowledge 
which  he  has  selected  for  his  province. 
As  a  practitioner  of  medicine,  he  is  but 
little  known;  having  devoted  his  time 
mainly  to  the  study,  and  communication  to 
others,  of  its  theory. 

Adelung  (Frederick).*  In  1827,  he 
published  an  account  of  Meyerberg’s  jour¬ 
ney  in  Russia,  and  in  1830,  an  essay  on 
the  Sanscrit  literature  ( Versuch  ciner 
Literatur  der  Sanskritsprache').  A  second 
edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  1837, 
under  the  title  of  “  Bibliotheca  Sanscrita.” 
It  is  a  compilation  evincing  great  industry, 
but  not  much  critical  acumen,  on  the  part 
of  the  author. 

Aden  is  a  small  state  on  the  S.  W. 
coast  of  Arabia.  The  town  of  the  same 
name  is  situated  in  N.  lat.  12°  45',  and 
E.  long.  45°  9',  about  100  miles  distant 
from  the  straits  of  Babelmandcb,  and  on 
the  W.  side  of  a  high  rocky  promontory, 
connected  with  the  main  land  only  by  a 
narrow  strip  of  sand.  The  surrounding 
country  is  described  as  barren  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,  and,  indeed,  as  a  mere  desert  of 
sand  and  lava.  The  excellence  of  its 
harbour  has,  nevertheless,  rendered  it,  at 
different  periods,  a  place  of  considerable 
importance.  Before  the  Christian  era,  a 
city,  occupying  its  present  site,  flourished 
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as  the  channel  of  the  commerce  between 
India  and  Egypt.  This  city  was  destroyed 
by  the  Romans  about  the  middle  of  the 
first  century.  From  the  11th  to  the  16th 
century,  Aden  was  again  the  entrepot  of 
a  similar  commerce.  It  was  besieged  in 
vain  by  the  Portuguese,  under  the  cele¬ 
brated  Albuquerque,  in  1513.  But  the 
discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  led  to  its  decline  ; 
so  that,  very  lately,  its  population  scarcely 
amounted  to  800  persons,  of  whom  from 
250  to  300  were  Jews,  and  the  remainder 
Arabs.  In  1837,  the  British  East  India 
Company  demanded  compensation  from 
the  Sultan  of  Lahadje,  whose  authority 
extended  over  Aden,  for  an  act  of  piracy 
committed  by  some  of  his  subjects  there 
on  a  vessel  from  Madras;  and,  in  the 
course  of  the  negotiation  which  ensued, 
they  made  the  especial  demand  of  a  cession 
to  them  of  that  town  itself.  On  this  being 
refused,  the  place  was  for  sometime  block¬ 
aded,  and,  at  length,  on  the  19th  of  Janu¬ 
ary  1839,  taken  by  storm,  by  an  English 
force.  A  formal  cession  was  then  made 
of  it,  on  condition  of  an  annual  payment 
to  the  Sultan  of  8700  German  crowns. 
The  garrison  left  in  it  for  its  protection 
has  since  successfully  withstood  several 
attempts  made  by  the  Arabs  to  regain 
possession  of  the  town.  The  number  of 
inhabitants,  Arabs,  Hindoos,  Parsees,  Ne¬ 
groes,  Nubians,  Jews,  and  others,  is 
already  estimated  to  amount  to  20,000; 
and  Aden  bids  fair  to  become,  at  no  distant 
period,  an  important  appendage  to  the 
Eo  stern  Empire  of  Great  Britain.  Its 
commerce,  lately  very  trifling  in  amount, 
and  consisting  in  the  exportation  chiefly 
of  millet,  drugs,  and  a  little  coffee,  and  the 
importation  of  a  few  English  cloths,  of 
iron,  lead,  and  tin,  with  rice,  dates,  and  a 
small  number  of  cattle,  may  speedily,  con¬ 
stituted  as  the  town  now  is — a  half-way 
stopping- place  for  the  trade  between  India 
and  the  Isthmus  of  Suez — surpass  any 
thing  related  of  it  in  remoter  times. 

Adhesion;  a  term  in  the  revolutionary 
vocabulary  of  our  day.  When  any  person, 
having  political  importance  or  weight,  in 
a  country  which  has  experienced  a  violent 
change  in  its  government,  submits  to  the 
new  rulers,  and  formally  acknowledges 
their  authority,  he  is  said  to  give  in,  or 
signify,  his  adhesion  to  that  authority. 
So;  also,  when  a  corporate  body  makes  the 
like  acknowledgment. 

Adraganth  is  the  same  as  Gum  Tra- 
gacanth. 

Adrain  (Robert),  LL.D.,  was  born  on 
the  30th  of  September  1775,  at  Carrick- 


fergus,  in  Ireland.  He  was  the  eldest  of 
five  children.  When  a  child,  he  was  re¬ 
marked  for  the  precocity  of  his  intellect* 
and  the  readiness  with  which  he  learned 
the  lessons  assigned  to  him,  rendered  him 
a  great  favourite  with  his  teachers.  His 
education  at  school  was,  however,  cut  short 
when  he  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  in 
consequence  of  the  death  of  both  his  pa¬ 
rents.  Young  as  he  was,  he  was  obliged, 
in  order  to  gain  a  livelihood,  to  open  a 
school  at  Bally  carry.  Here  he  happened, 
one  day,  to  meet,  in  an  old  book  on  arith¬ 
metic,  with  some  of  the  signs  used  in  al¬ 
gebra.  So  strong  a  curiosity  was  excited 
in  him  to  know  their  meaning,  that  he 
gave  himself  no  rest  until  it  was  gratified , 
and,  by  his  own  unaided  efforts,  he  soon 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  elements 
of  algebraical  science.  The  civil  war,  or 
rebellion,  of  1798,  found  Mr.  Adrain  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  occupation  of  a  private  tutor, 
in  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Mortimer,  an  officer 
under  the  government.  This  engagement 
was  abruptly  terminated,  by  the  former 
taking  an  active  part  with  the  insurgents ; 
with  which  step  his  employer,  although 
previously  on  the  most  intimate  and  kindly 
terms  with  him,  was  so  much  exasperated, 
as  to  offer  a  reward  of  ,£50  for  his  appre¬ 
hension.  An  action  soon  afterwards  took 
place  between  the  hostile  parties,  in  which 
Mr.  Mortimer  was  mortally  wounded,  and 
Mr.  Adrain  received  a  wound  in  the  back 
from  one  of  his  own  company  (he  held  the 
rank  of  captain),  from  which  he  was,  at 
first,  not  expected  to  recover.  It  was  re¬ 
ported  through  the  country  that  lie  was 
actually  dead ;  a  circumstance  which  fa¬ 
cilitated  his  escape  from  pursuit,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  enabled  him,  the  cause  of  his  coun¬ 
try  having  become  manifestly  hopeless,  to 
make  his  way  to  America  in  safety.  He 
landed  at  New  York  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  yellow  fever;  and  being  told,  on  the 
morning  following  his  arrival,  that  the  bed 
he  had  slept  on  was  one  in  which  a  man 
had  died  of  the  fever,  he  hastened  to  leave 
the  city,  and  to  seek  employment  else¬ 
where  as  a  teacher.  At  Princeton,  in 
New  Jersey,  he  obtained  an  appointment 
in  the  academy  of  that  place,  and  continued 
there  two  or  three  years,  when  he  removed 
to  York,  in  Pennsylvania,  to  be  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  York  County  Academy.  He 
now  became  a  contributor  to  the  Mathe¬ 
matical  Correspondent,  edited  by  Mi. 
George  Baron,  and  published  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  The  different  problems 
proposed  in  this  work,  were  all  of  them 
solved  by  him ;  and  his  solutions  were  re¬ 
markable  for  their  simplicity,  ingenuity 
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ttnd  elegance.  He  also  contributed  to  this 
periodical  a  “  Disquisition  concerning  the 
motion  of  a  ship  which  is  steered  on  a  given 
point  of  the  compass,”  and  “A  View  of  the 
Diophantine  Algebra both  of  them  in¬ 
genious  papers. — In  1805,  Mr.  Adrain  took 
charge  of  the  academy  at  Reading,  in 
Pennsylvania.  During  his  residence  in 
this  place,  he  edited  a  periodical  work, 
entitled  the  Analyst,  intended  as  a  succes¬ 
sor  to  the  Mathematical  Correspondent, 
which  had  for  some  time  ceased  to  be 
published.  Among  his  various  contribu¬ 
tions  to  it,  the  most  important  is  an  article 
entitled  “  Research  concerning  the  proba¬ 
bilities  of  the  errors  which  happen  in  mak¬ 
ing  observations,  &c.,”  in  which  a  rule  is 
given,  of  simpler  application  than  any  be¬ 
fore  in  use,  for  correcting  the  dead  reck¬ 
oning  at  sea,  and  another  for  correcting  a 
survey  to  a  very  great  degree  of  accuracy. 

Mr.  Adrain  was,  at  length,  extensively 
known  as  a  skilful  mathematician ;  and,  in 
the  year  1810,  he  was  appointed  to  fill  the 
professorship  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Philosophy  in  Queen’s  (now  Rutgers’) 
College,  at  New  Brunswick,  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Honours  of  different  kinds  were  now 
awarded  him.  Shortly  after  removing  to 
New  Brunswick,  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was 
conferred  upon  him ;  in  1812,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  American  Philo¬ 
sophical  Society;  and,  in  the  following 
year,  a  member  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  About  this  period 
he  published  an  edition  of  Hutton’s  Course 
of  Mathematics,  which  was  improved  in 
its  arrangement,  and  enriched  with  various 
notes  and  additions.  In  the  summer  of  the 
year  1813,  Dr.  Adrain  was  chosen  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philo¬ 
sophy  in  Columbia  College,  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  in  place  of  Dr.  John  Kemp, 
who  had  died  a  few  months  previously; 
and  when,  a  few  years  afterwards,  it  was 
deemed  expedient,  by  the  trustees  of  the 
college,  to  divide  the  professorship  which 
he  held,  into  the  two  distinct  professorships 
of  Mathematics,  and  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
he  continued  in  charge  of  the  former  of 
these.  After  having  resided  in  New  York 
13  years,  he  was  induced  by  the  state  of 
his  wife’s  health,  which  required  the  air 
of  the  country,  to  resign  his  professorship, 
and  to  accept  of  an  appointment  to  the 
same  post  which  he  had  once  before  occu¬ 
pied  at  New  Brunswick,  where,  however, 
he  remained  only  until  1827,  when  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  office  of  Professor  of  Mathema¬ 
tics  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
this  situation  he  continued  till  the  year 
1834.  On  his  resignation  of  his  professor¬ 


ship  in  that  year,  he  retired  at  first  to  New 
Brunswick ;  but,  after  a  short  period,  un¬ 
able  to  overcome  his  propensity  to  commu¬ 
nicate  knowledge  to  others,  he  once  more 
went  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  business  of  instruction,  both 
in  his  own  apartments,  and  in  the  gram¬ 
mar  school  connected  with  Columbia  Col¬ 
lege.  About  three  years  before  his  death, 
he  was  induced,  by  the  persuasion  of  his 
family,  to  quit  this  field  of  his  labours,  and 
once  more  to  retire  to  New  Brunswick. 
His  death  took  place  on  the  10th  of  Au¬ 
gust  1843. 

The  period  of  Dr.  Adrain’s  first  residence 
in  New  York  was  one  with  him  of  much 
intellectual  activity.  In  the  early  portion 
of  it,  a  paper  of  his  appeared  in  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  the  American  Philosophical  So¬ 
ciety,  on  the  figure  and  magnitude  of  the 
earth,  which  added  considerably  to  his  re¬ 
putation,  and  is,  without  doubt,  the  most 
important  of  his  productions.  He  also 
made  contributions  on  mathematical  sub¬ 
jects  to  several  periodicals,  and  edited, 
during  the  latter  portion  of  the  period  in 
question,  the  “Mathematical  Diary,”  a 
work  of  the  same  general  character  as  the 
Analyst.  Dr.  Adrain  left  behind  him  a 
number  of  manuscripts,  which,  like  his 
published  works,  have  been  pronounced, 
by  a  competent  judge,  to  exhibit  a  very 
high  order  of  ability.  Great  ingenuity, 
as  well  as  a  remarkable  degree  of  simpli¬ 
city  and  clearness, '  characterized  every 
thing  that  he  wrote.  It  may  be  added 
that  his  acquirements  were  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  department  of  science  in 
which  he  excelled.  He  was  a  good  clas 
sical  scholar,  was  extensively  acquainted 
with  general  literature,  and  possessed  no 
little  skill  and  power  in  conversation. 

Adria  was  once  a  considerable  town, 
situated  between  the  mouths  of  the  Po 
and  the  Adige,  and  of  so  much  import¬ 
ance  as  to  have  given  to  the  Adriatic  Sea 
its  name.  After  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire  of  Rome,  the  dykes,  which  pro¬ 
tected  the  surrounding  country  from  inun¬ 
dation,  were  neglected,  and  it  became 
marshy  and  uninhabitable.  The  mud,  also, 
and  other  deposites,  brought  by  the  vi  aters 
of  the  Po  and  the  Adige,  caused  a  gradual 
extension  of  the  land  into  the  Adriatic; 
and  Adria  ceased  to  be  a  seaport.  It  is 
now  about  15  miles  distant  from  the  coast. 
By  the  draining  of  the  neighbouring  lands, 
the  health  of  the  place  has  been  latterly 
much  improved,  and  it  has  begun  to  revive. 
Its  population  is  estimated  to  amount  to 
9000. 

Adrianople.*  The  Russian  army,  com- 
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mandcd  by  General  Diebitsch,  after  forcing 
the  passage  of  the  Balkan,  took  possession 
of  this  city  without  opposition,  on  the  20th 
of  August  1829,  though  fortified,  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  numerous  garrison;  and  here, 
on  the  following  14th  of  September,  the 
treaty  of  peace  was  concluded,  which  es¬ 
tablished  henceforth  the  influence  of  Rus¬ 
sia  over  Turkey.  The  statements  of  tra¬ 
vellers  make  the  population  of  Adrianople 
to  vary  from  90,000  to  150,000  persons. 
According  to  Mr.  Keppel,  whose  authority 
seems  to  be  entitled  to  as  much  reliance 
as  that  of  any  other  traveller,  it  contains 
23,000  houses  and  90,000  inhabitants ; 
45,000  of  whom  are  Turks,  30,000  Greeks 
and  Bulgarians,  and  the  remainder  Arme¬ 
nians  and  Jews. 

Aeronautics.*  Among  the  most  inte¬ 
resting  ascents  which  have  been  made  with 
a  balloon,  are  those  of  Biot  and  Gay  Lussac 
in  August  1804,  and  of  the  latter  alone  in 
September  of  the  same  year.  The  object 
which  these  two  philosophers  had  in  view 
was  to  make  meteorological  observations 
in  the  upper  strata  of  the  atmosphere.  In 
the  first  voyage,  they  found  the  oscillations 
of  the  magnetic  needle  to  be  performed 
at  an  elevation  of  between  9,500  and 
13,000  English  feet  in  the  same  time  as 
at  the  surface  of  the  earth.  At  12,800  feet, 
the  thermometer,  which  stood  at  63|°  of 
Fahrenheit  at  the  observatory  at  Paris,  had 
sunk  to  51°,  being  a  decrease  of  only  1° 
for  every  thousand  feet.  The  hygroscope 
indicated  increased  dryness  in  proportion 
to  the  elevation.  In  the  second  of  the  two 
ascents  referred  to,  the  variation  of  the 
compass,  at  the  height  of  12,680  feet,  was 
found  to  remain  unaltered.  At  14,480 
feet,  a  key,  held  in  the  magnetic  direction, 
attracted  with  one  end,  and  repelled  with 
the  other,  the  north  pole  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  and  the  same  was  the  case  at 
20,150  feet.  At  18,000  feet,  the  thermo¬ 
meter  fell  to  the  freezing  point,  and  at 
22,912  feet,  to  14.9°  of  Fahr.  Two  flasks, 
which  had  been  previously  emptied  of  air, 
were  opened  and  filled,  at  an  elevation 
exceeding  21,400  feet;  and  the  air  brought 
down  from  this  region  was  found,  on  being 
analyzed,  to  contain  exactly  the  same  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  constituent  elements  as  at 
the  surface.  The  utmost  elevation  reached 
by  the  aeronaut  on  this  occasion  was  23,040 
fetft,  or  4^  mixes  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
wmch  is  considerably  higher  than  the  lof¬ 
tiest  peak  of  the  Andes. — In  an  excursion 
made  in  England,  on  August  1st  1843,  Mr. 
Green  found  the  mercury  in  the  barometer 
fo  fall  precisely  4  inches,  in  his  ascent  from 
a  elevation  of  2,591  feet  to  one  of  6,758 


feet;  that  is,  about  an  inch  for  every  thou¬ 
sand  feet.  He  also  found  that  at  elevations 
between  5000  and  7000  feet  above  the 
earth,  the  atmosphere  was  completely  sa¬ 
turated  with  moisture. — In  general,  how¬ 
ever,  most  of  the  ascents  which  have  been 
undertaken  have  served  no  other  purpose 
than  to  gratify  an  idle  curiosity;  and  from 
the  tot&l  failure  of  every  scheme  that  has 
been  proposed  for  directing  the  course  of 
balloons  through  the  air,  there  is  little 
reason  to  anticipate  any  advantages  from 
them  to  society.  Nevertheless,  the  com-* 
parative  cheapness  and  facility  with  which 
they  can  be  filled  by  coal  gas,  now  so  ge¬ 
nerally  used  for  purposes  of  illumination* 
have  been  the  cause  of  directing  the  pub¬ 
lic  attention  again  to  the  subject;  and  the 
recent  feat  of  Mr.  Green  and  two  compa¬ 
nions,  who,  with  a  stupendous  balloon,  and 
carrying  with  them  a  ton  of  ballast,  as¬ 
cended  from  London  in  November  1836, 
crossed  the  channel,  and,  after  a  journey 
through  the  air  of  18  hours,  safely  descend¬ 
ed  in  the  territory  of  Nassau  in  Germany, 
together  with  one  or  two  equally  or  still 
more  extensive  journeys  performed,  more 
recently  still,  in  the  United  States,  have 
contributed  to  revive  the  hope  of  rendering 
balloons  available  for  useful  purposes. 

^Etna*  is  more  frequently  written  in 
English  Etna.  Just  as  the  opinion  was 
prevailing  that  the  fires  of  Etna  were  be¬ 
coming  exhausted, — an  opinion  founded 
on  a  comparison  of  the  eruptions  during 
the  last  150  years  with  those  which  pre¬ 
ceded  them, — the  eruption  of  November 
1832  occurred  somewhat  to  weaken  our 
faith  in  its  accuracy.  This  eruption  was 
of  a  most  terrific  description,  and  threat¬ 
ened  at  one  time  the  entire  destruction  of 
Bronte,  a  town  with  13,000  inhabitants. 
A  stream  of  burning  lava,  which  had  been 
steadily  advancing  nearer  and  nearer  dur¬ 
ing  several  days,  and  which  is  represented 
to  have  been  18  miles  long  (including  all 
its  windings),  a  mile  broad,  and  30° feet 
high,  appeared,  for  a  short  time,  to  bal¬ 
ance  between  the  route  to  the  town,  and 
another  which  equally  presented  itself, 
but  at  length  decided  in  favour  of  the  lat¬ 
ter.  It  poured  itself  down  a  large  gulf 
previously  opened ;  and  Bronte  escaped,  at 
least  for  a  time. 

Affidavit  signifies  an  oath  in  writing, 
sworn  before  some  person  having  authority 
to  administer  it. 

Affiliate  is  a  modern  term,  employed 
with  reference  to  certain  associations  of 
men,  which  have  been  formed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  thereby  more  effectually  arcom 
plishing  some  important  political  object 
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These  affiliated  societies  are  of  a  local 
character,  but  depend  on  a  central  society, 
With  which  they  correspond,  and  from 
which  they  receive  directions.  The  most 
remarkable  of  such  societies  have  been  the 
jacobin  clubs  of  France,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  revolution ;  which  were  consti¬ 
tuted  after  the  model  of  that  of  Paris,  and 
were  distributed  throughout  the  depart¬ 
ments.  Such,  too,  are,  in  our  day,  the 
repeal  associations  of  Ireland. 

Afghanistan.  The  people,  who  are 
called  Afghans  by  the  English  and  other 
Europeans,  style  themselves  Pooshtaneh, 
or  Pooshtoos,  and  are  by  the  Hindoos  de¬ 
nominated  Patans.  Very  few  words  in 
the  Pooshtoo  language  are  of  Sanscrit 
origin,  and  it  differs,  indeed,  essentially 
from  the  neighbouring  dialects.  It  is 
written  in  the  Niskee  character  of  the 
Persian  alphabet;  but  the  Pooshtoo  litera¬ 
ture  is  very  scanty.  —  The  Afghans  are 
Soonees,  or  orthodox  Mussulmans,  in  con¬ 
tradistinction  to  the  Persians,  who  are 
Sheahs,  or  followers  of  Ali.  They  are, 
however,  far  from  being  intolerant  to 
others.  Hindoos  remain  unmolested  on 
paying  a  slight  tax.  Christians  sustain 
neither  persecution  nor  reproach;  they 
are  called  people  of  the  book,  as  deriving 
their  tenets  from  a  written  source,  which 
they  themselves  respect,  instead  of  being 
pagans,  as  the  Hindoos.  Sheahs  are  de¬ 
tested  more  than  any  other  sect ;  yet  the 
country  is  full  of  Persian  Sheahs,  many 
of  whom  held  important  offices  under  the 
crown,  and  now  do  so  under  the  several 
chiefs.  Soofteeism  (or  freethinking),  though 
denounced  by  the  moollahs  or  priests,  is 
common,  and  gains  ground  among  the 
higher  orders. — The  Afghans  are  divided 
into  a  great  number  of  tribes,  who  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  same  general  chief  resid¬ 
ing  at  Cabul,  but  act  for  the  most  part  in¬ 
dependently  of  each  other.  Of  these  tribes, 
the  three  principal  are  the  Hooranees, 
Ghiljees,  and  Berdooranees ;  the  twro  former 
belonging  to  the  western,  and  the  latter 
to  the  eastern,  part  of  Afghanistan.  The 
Hindoos  and  Tadshicks  dwell  almost  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  towns. — Trade  is  carried  on 
With  the  neighbouring  countries  by  means 
of  caravans,  and  is  restricted  in  amount  by 
the  badness  and  insecurity  of  the  roads. 
The  principal  branch  of  it  is  that  with 
India.  Plorses  and  fruits  constitute  the 
larger  part  of  the  exports:  the  imports 
consist  chiefly  of  English  and  Indian  manu¬ 
factured  goods,  spices,  sugar,  &c.  The 
points  for  the  assembling  and  departure  of 
the  caravans,  are  Peshawur  for  Hindostan 
generally,  Cabul  for  Bukharia,  and  Can- 


dahar  for  the  lower  Indus.  (For  the  im¬ 
portant  events  which  have  latterly  occurred 
in  Afghanistan,  see  India,  Sup.) 

Africa.  Since  the  publication  of  the 
article  on  Africa,  in  our  first  volume,  the 
exploring  of  the  various  parts  of  that  con¬ 
tinent  has  proceeded  with  unabated  ac¬ 
tivity.  The  course  of  the  Niger  having 
been  already  traced,  by  Lander,  to  its 
mouth  in  the  bay  of'  Benin,  Laird  as¬ 
cended  this  stream  in  1832,  and  again, 
accompanied  by  Oldfield  in  a  steam  vessel, 
in  the  following  year.  The  latter,  in  a 
smaller  vessel,  succeeded  in  reaching 
Rabba ;  and  then,  going  up  the  Tchad  da, 
he  constructed  a  map  of  it  as  far  as  the 
town  of  Addacudda  (Laird  and  Oldfield’s 
Narrative  of  an  Expedition  in  1832-34). 
In  the  last  few  years,  a  mercantile  house 
in  Liverpool  has  dispatched  as  many  as 
three  steafn  vessels  annually,  for  trading 
purposes,  to  a  distance  of  50  miles  on  the 
Niger  higher  up  than  Rabba.  Concern¬ 
ing  Ashantee,  the  latest  information  which 
has  reached  us  is  from  a  missionary  of  the 
name  of  Freeman,  published  in  Burton’s 
work  on  the  Slave  Trade,  &c.  Mr.  F. 
visited  Ashantee  in  1839.  From  Rankin, 
who  resided  there  during  the  year  1833, 
we  have  a  detailed  account  of  the  British 
colony  of  Sierra  Leone.  Commodore  Owren, 
in  a  narrative  of  his  voyage  to  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  published  in  1833,  has 
given  us  a  description  of  Congo,  Angola, 
and  Benguela :  and  one  of  the  latest  travel¬ 
lers  in  Angola  is  Bartholomon  (1835).  In 
Southern  Africa,  French  missionaries,  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1830  and  1833,  penetrated 
into  the  Bush wana  country,  and  established 
in  it  a  flourishing  missionary  station;' 
while,  every  year,  the  English  traders 
crossed  the  Orange  river,  and  advanced 
far  into  the  country  beyond  it.  These 
successful  expeditions  led  to  the  formation, 
at  Cape  Town,  of  a  society  for  the  sys¬ 
tematic  exploring  of  the  interior  of  the 
continent.  Hr.  Andrew  Smith,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  several  individuals  selected  for 
the  purpose  on  account  of  their  fitness, 
was  accordingly  commissioned  to  carry 
into  execution  the  object  of  the  society. 
The  travellers  were  kindly  treated  by  all 
with  whom  they  held  any  communication 
on  their  journey,  and  found  nothing  to 
hinder  them  in  their  progress,  excepting 
the  difficulty  of  procuring  the  means  of 
subsistence.  This  difficulty,  however,  be¬ 
came  so  great,  wThen  they  had  reached  the 
latitude  of  23°  28'  S.,  as  to  compel  them 
to  turn  back.  With  all  their  efforts,  they 
had  not  advanced  as  far  to  the  N.  as  a 
trader  named  Hume  had  done,  who  had 
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travelled  on  his  own  private  business,  un¬ 
aided  by  any  extrinsic  patronage ;  and  the 
only  information  of  any  moment  they  ac¬ 
quired  was  that  of  the  existence  of  a  lake 
at  a  considerable  distance  to  the  north. 
The  next  person  who  travelled  in  the 
same  general  direction,  but  by  a  different 
route,  was  Captain  Alexander.  In  1836, 
he  visited  the  hitherto  unknown  territories 
of  several  nations  ©r  tribes,  and  has  given 
a  description  of  them  in  his  account  of  “An 
Expedition  of  Discovery  into  the  Interior 
of  Africa.”  As  sources  of  farther  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  Southern  Africa,  may  be 
mentioned  Captain  Harris’s  narrative  of 
his  hunting  expedition  in  the  country  of 
the  Matabilis,  in  the  same  year,  1836,  and, 
more  especially,  the  work  of  the  French 
missionary  among  the  Bushwanas,  Eugene 
Casalis,  published  in  1841,  and  entitled 
“Etudes  sur  la  langue  Sechliana,” —  a 
work  which,  besides  its  professed  subject, 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  people 
among  whom  he  laboured.  But  no  part 
of  Africa  has  attracted  more  of  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Europeans,  in  the  last  12  .  or  15 
years,  than  Abyssinia.  Some  of  the  most 
important  of  the  works  which  have  latterly 
described  that  country  and  its  inhabitants, 
are  those  of  MM.  Combes  and  Tamisier, 
M.  Rochet  d’Hericourt,  Messrs.  Isemberg 
and  Krapf,  Captain  Harris,  and  Mr. 
Johnston.  In  respect  to  Sennaar  and 
Cordofan  much  less  has  been  written;  and 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  sources  to  be 
consulted  are  the  reports,  made  to  Me- 
hemed  Ali,  by  the  chiefs  of  the  expedition 
fitted  out  by  him  to  explore  the  country 
of  Soudan,  in  1838,  and  originally  written 
in  the  Turkish  language,  together  with  a 
narrative  of  the  expedition,  written  in  the 
same  language,  by  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  Vicerov,  the  Sheik  Mohammed  Eltu- 
misi.  What  is  most  important  in  the 
former  of  these  may  be  found  in  Burton’s 
treatise  on  the  Slave  Trade ;  and  of  the 
latter  a  French  translation,  by  Perron, 
was  published  at  Cairo.  The  work  also 
of  the  Italian  traveller,  Ferlini,  who  was 
engaged,  in  1833,  in  making  excavations 
in  these  regions,  may  be  consulted  with 
advantage  (Cenno  sugli  Scavi  operati  nella 
Nubia). 

Afzelius;  a  Swedish  family,  remarka¬ 
ble  for  the  number  of  distinguished  men 
of  letters  whom  it  has  produced.  A  flam 
Afzelius ,  who  was  born  in  October  1750, 
and  died  in  January  1837,  wTas  the  last 
surviving  pupil  of  Linnaeus.  In  1777,  he 
was  appointed  teacher  ( docent )  of  Oriental 
Literature,  and  in  1785,  demonstrator  of 
Botany  in  the  University  of  Upsal.  He 


went  to  Great  Britain  in  1789,  and,  while 
there,  was  offered  the  appointment  of 
naturalist  to  the  embassy  of  Lord  Macart¬ 
ney  to  China,  which  lie  declined.  In 
1792,  he  consented  to  go  as  botanist  to  the 
British  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  in  Afri¬ 
ca.  He  returned  thence  to  England  in 
1794,  and  was,  two  years  afterwards,  ap¬ 
pointed  secretary  of  the  Swedish  legation 
in  London.  In  1799,  he  returned  to  his 
own  country,  after  an  absence  often  years, 
and,  in  1812,  was  appointed  to  the  chair 
of  Dietetics  at  Upsal,  a  situation  which  he 
continued  to  occupy  till  his  death.  As  an 
author,  he  is  known  by  his  botanical 
writings,  consisting  chiefly  of  papers  com¬ 
municated  by  him  to  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Stockholm,  and  to  the  Linnsean  Society 
of  London.  Besides  these,  he  published  a 
notice  of  the  life  of  Linnaeus,  with  copious 
extracts  from  the  autobiography  of  the 
latter.  Several  species  of  plants,  and  two 
of  insects,  have  received  names  in  honour 
of  Afzelius.  His  large  collection  of  plants 
was  purchased  for  the  university,  of  which 
he  had,  for  so  many  years,  been  a  mem¬ 
ber. —  John  and  Eehr  Afzelius ,  brothers 
of  Adam,  were,  like  him,  professors  at  Up¬ 
sal,  the  former  of  Chemistry,  and  the  latter 
of  Medicine ;  both  distinguished  as  in¬ 
structors,  though  neither  of  them  has 
written  anything  for  the  public.  Pehr, 
who  is  (1843)  still  living  in  retirement, 
was  long  known  as  one  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  physicians  of  Sweden. — Anders  Eric 
Afzelius  is  a  near  relative  of  the  brothers 
who  have  been  mentioned,  and  was,  from 
1818  to  1821,  a  teacher  in  the  Faculty  of 
Law  in  the  University  of  Abo.  When 
this  city  was  annexed  to  Russia,  he  became 
obnoxious  to  the  government  on  account 
of  his  political  opinions,  and,  in  1831,  was 
ordered  to  quit  the  country.  Not,  how¬ 
ever,  obeying  the  mandate  with  sufficient 
promptitude,  he  was  arrested  and  exiled 
to  Viatka.  Since  1835,  he  has  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  reside  at  Willmanstrand,  a  town 
of  Finland.  —  Arvul  Augustus  Afzelius 
was  born  in  1785,  and  has,  since  tfoe  year 
1821,  been  settled  as  a  clergyman,  in  the 
town  of  Enkoping.  He  is  honourably 
known  for  his  researches  into  the  earfrer 
literature  of  the  north  of  Europe.  His 
attention  has  been,  in  an  especial  manner, 
directed  to  the  ancient  ballads,  or  popular 
songs,  of  his  own  country,  and  he  has 
attempted  several  imitations  of  them.  In 
conjunction  with  Geijer,  he  published  an 
edition,  in  three  volumes,  of  these  ballads, 
accompanied  by  the  older  melodies.  Dra¬ 
matic  composition  he  has  attempted,  but 
without  much  success.  Since  1840,  he 
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has  been  occupied  with  a  history  of  Swe¬ 
den  ;  three  volumes  of  which  had  appeared 
in  1842. 

Agardh  (Charles  Adolphus'),  bishop  of 
Carlstad,  and  professor  of  botany  in  the 
University  of  Lund,  in  Sweden,  was  born 
on  the  23d  of  January  1785,  at  Bastad,  in 
the  province  of  Schonen,  where  his  father, 
who  was  a  merchant,  resided.  He  became 
a  student  in  the  institution  just  mentioned 
when  14  years  of  age,  and  in  1807  was 
appointed  one  of  the  instructors  in  mathe¬ 
matics.  His  attention  was,  however,  very 
soon  diverted  from  this  department  of  sci¬ 
ence  to  the  natural  history  of  plants,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  cryptogam ic  plants;  and 
among  these,  again,  he  selected,  as  a  par¬ 
ticular  object  of  his  inquiry,  the  class  of 
the  algae.  When,  in  1812,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  professor  of  botany  in  the  univer¬ 
sity,  an  office  which  he  still  continues  to 
hold,  an  opportunity  was  afforded  him  of 
gratifying,  in  a  greater  degree  than  here¬ 
tofore,  his  favourite  tastes.  This  opportu¬ 
nity  he  profited  by,  to  be  distinguished 
beyond  all  other  naturalists,  in  his  peculiar 
province  of  investigation.  But  besides, 
many  papers  on  the  subject  of  the  algae, 
which  were  communicated  by  him  to  dif¬ 
ferent  learned  societies,  he  is  the  author 
of  an  elementary  work  on  botany ;  and  he 
found  leisure,  too,  among  his  various  occu¬ 
pations,  to  prepare  and  publish  a  work  on 
the  elements  of  political  economy,  together 
with  a  memoir  of  Linnaeus.  In  1816, 
Agardh  entered  into  the  ministry,  and 
became  a  bishop  in  1834 ;  from  which  pe¬ 
riod  he  has  been  principally  occupied  with 
theology  and  oriental  literature.  He  has 
several  times  been  a  representative  of  the 
clerical  order  in  the  diet  of  Sweden,  and 
has  highly  distinguished  himself  in  that 
body,  both  for  the  extent  of  his  general 
knowledge,  and  his  ability  as  a  debater. 
It  may  be  added  that,  among  his  other 
honours,  he  has  that  of  being  one  of  the  18 
members  of  the  Swedish  Academy. 

Agassiz  (Louis),  one  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  naturalists  of  the  present  day,  was 
born  in  1807,  at  Orbe,  in  the  Pays  de 
Vaud,  in  Switzerland,  where  his  father 
was  a  clergyman.  He  received  his  edu¬ 
cation  successively  at  the  gymnasium  of 
Biel,  the  academy  of  Lausanne,  and  the 
universities  of  Zurich,  Heidelberg,  and 
Munich ;  in  which  last  institution  he  took 
his  doctor’s  degree.  From  his  youth  up¬ 
wards  he  exhibited  a  passion  for  the  study 
of  nature.  At  Heidelberg  arfd  Munich, 
his  attention  was  chiefly  occupied  with  the 
subject  of  comparative  anatomy;  and  at 
the  latter  place,  Martius,  on  the  death  of 
Vol.  XIV.— 4 


Spix,  who  had  accompanied  him  to  Brazil, 
entrusted,  in  1826,  to  Agassiz  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  116  species  of  Ashes,  from  among 
those  which  were  the  fruits  of  his  journey, 
many  of  them  belonging  to  genera  alto¬ 
gether  new.  Agassiz  now  first  presented 
to  the  public  his  views  relating  to  the 
classification  of  fishes, — views  which  he 
has  since  continued  steadily  to  entertain. 
The  work  was  published  at  Neufchatel  in 
a  folio  volume,  with  numerous  lithographic 
plates,  under  the  title  of  “  Pisces  eu.  quos 
collegit  et  pingendos  curavit  Spix,  descrip- 
sit  Agassiz.”  His  attention  having  been 
thus  directed  to  the  subject  of  ichthyology, 
he  was  led  to  prosecute  it  still  further. 
In  his  “Histoire  naturelle  des  poissons 
d’eau  douce  de  l’Europe  centrale,”  the 
first  part  published  in  1839,  and  the  second 
in  1842,  he  has  described  the  fishes  of  the 
lakes  and  rivers  of  the  middle  portions  of 
Europe  with  great  minuteness  of  detail, 
furnishing  us  with  much  that  is  new  con¬ 
cerning  their  anatomical  structure,  their 
distribution,  and  habits.  Another  of  his 
works,  which  has  appeared  in  numbers 
from  1833  to  1844,  is  the  “Recherches 
sur  les  poissons  fossiles.”  It  is  founded 
upon  a  comprehensive  exan  ination  of  the 
fossil  remains  contained  in  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  collections,  especially  at  Paris,  where 
he  spent  a  considerable  time  with  this 
object  in  view ;  and  it  supplied  a  deside¬ 
ratum  in  the  department  of  fossil  zoology. 
From  one  class  of  remains  he  has  been, 
very  naturally,  attracted  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  other  classes.  The  “  Description 
des  echinodermes  fossiles  de  la  Suisse,” 
the  “Monographie  d’echinodermes  vivants 
et  fossiles,”  the  “Etudes  critiques  sur  les 
mollusques  fossiles,”  and  the  “  Memoire 
sur  les  moules  de  mollusques  vivants  et 
fossiles,”  are  the  fruits  of  his  indefatigable 
labours.  But  none  of  his  works  have  made 
so  great  an  impression  on  men  of  science 
as  his  “  Etudes  sur  les  glaciers ;”  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  novelty  of  the  geological 
speculations  contained  in  it,  developed,  as 
they  are,  in  a  very  ingenious  and  plausible 
manner. 

Agent,  in  law,  is  a  person  appointed  to 
transact  the  business  of  another.  It  is  a 
principle  of  law  that  whenever  a  man  has 
a  power,  as  owner,  to  do  a  thing,  he  may 
do  it  by  the  instrumentality,  or  agency, 
of  another.  An  agent  may,  in  general, 
be  appointed  by  bare  words,  or  his  appoint¬ 
ment  may  be  inferred  from  circumstances. 
For  some  purposes,  as  a  security  against 
fraud,  it  must  be  in  writing ;  and  the  agent 
of  a  corporation  must,  for  the  most  part, 
be  appointed  by  deed.  It  is  on>y  against 
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an  agent  who  has  engaged  to  perform 
certain  duties  for  a  consideration,  that  the 
performance  of  these  duties  can  be  enforced 
by  law.  When  he  engages  to  render  any 
services  to  his  principal  without  remu¬ 
neration,  the  latter  can  only  recover 
damages  for  their  non-performance.  If  a 
person  be  appointed  a  general  agent,  the 
principal  is  bound  by  all  his  acts.  But  an 
agent,  specially  appointed,  cannot  bind  his 
principal  by  an  act  which  exceeds  his 
authority.  The  following  are  general  rules 
of  law  applicable  to  the  relation  of  prin¬ 
cipal  and  agent: — the  extent  of  an  agent’s 
authority,  as  between  his  principal  and 
third  parties,  is  to  be  measured  by  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  usual  employment ;  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  an  agent,  about  the  subject- 
matter  of  a  contract  which  he  is  nego¬ 
tiating  for  his  principal,  will,  if  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  the  negotiation,  bind  the 
latter ;  payment  to  an  agent,  in  the  course 
of  his  employment,  is  payment  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ;  the  principal  is,  under  many  cir¬ 
cumstances,  responsible  in  civil  actions 
for  the  negligence  or  fraud  of  his  agent, 
but  not  criminally  liable  for  his  acts,  un¬ 
less  performed  by  his  express  command. 

Agitate;  a  term  which  has  within  a 
few  years  come  into  use  in  Great  Britain 
to  signify  the  exciting  of  the  public  atten¬ 
tion  to  some  important  measure  of  political 
reform  or  policy,  by  repeatedly  addressing 
the  people  throughout  a  country,  or  exten¬ 
sive  district  of  a  country,  and  inducing 
them,  in  consequence,  to  demand  earnestly 
and  loudly  its  adoption  by  the  legislature. 
The  most  remarkable  instances  that  have 
hitherto  occurred  of  such  agitation,  are 
those  for  Catholic  emancipation,  for  the 
passage  of  the  reform  bill ,  for  the  repeal 
of  the  act  of  union  of  Ireland  with  Great 
Britain,  and  that  now  so  actively  carried 
on  for  the  repeal  of  the  British  Corn 
Laws. 

Agram,  a  fortified  city  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  and  capital  of  Croatia,  with  17.000 
inhabitants,  ori  the  banks  of  the  Save.  It 
xs  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  and  of  a  tribu¬ 
nal  of  appeal  for  Croatia  and  Sclavonia, 
and  is  the  residence  of  the  governor- 
general  of  the  province.  It  has  consider¬ 
able  trade  in  salt,  wines,  and  in  the  tobac¬ 
co  and  corn  of  Hungary.  The  principal 
structures  are  the  cathedral,  the  episcopal 
palace,  that  of  the  states  of  Croatia,  which 
assemble  here,  and  the  bridge  over  the 
Save.  Here  is  a  Royal  Academy,  with  a 
public  library  attached  to  it,  and  the  in¬ 
struction  in  which  is  communicated  by  ten 
professors.  There  are  also  a  gymnasium, 
*  theological  seminary,  and  other  schools. 


Aguado  (Alexander  Maria)*  was  born 
at  Seville,  in  Spain,  in  1784,  and  died  in 
April,  1842.  He  was  a  descendant  of  a 
Jewish  family  in  Portugal.  At  the  early 
age  of  12,  he  entered  the  Spanish  army  as 
a  cadet ;  was  rapidly  promoted  ;  and,  in 
1810,  had  attained  the  rank  of  colonel. 
In  this  year,  he  is  said  to  have  acted,  for 
some  time,  as  an  aide-de-camp  of  Marshal 
Soult.  After  being  obliged  to  quit  his 
native  country,  on  the  retreat  of  the 
French,  in  1813,  across  the  frontier ;  and 
the  regiment  to  which  he  belonged,  like 
every  other  composed  of  foreigners  in  the 
service  of  France,  having  been  disarmed 
by  order  of  Napoleon,  after  the  battle  of 
Leipsic,  he  obtained  an  appointment  as 
colonel  in  a  French  regiment.  In  1815, 
however,  on  being  appointed  to  a  com¬ 
mand  in  a  body  of  troops  destined  to  be 
sent  to  the  French  colonies,  he  resigned 
his  commission,  and  commenced  a  mercan¬ 
tile  business  (mostly  commission  business) 
in  Paris.  His  affairs  were  managed  with 
the  greatest  skill  and  activity;  and  having, 
besides,  the  advantage  of  an  extensive 
acquaintance  in  the  colonies,  he  soon  be¬ 
came  possessed  of  considerable  property. 
He  then  established  a  banking-house,  and 
soon  afterwards  made  himself  generally 
known  as  the  financial  agent  of  the  Spanish 
government.  For  his  services  in  this  ca¬ 
pacity,  he  was  amply  compensated,  both 
by  the  vast  increase  of  his  wealth,  and  the 
honours  conferred  upon  him  by  the  King 
of  Spain.  His  services  in  procuring  a  loan 
for  Greece,  in  1834,  were  also  honourably 
acknowledged  in  that  quarter.  Plaving 
become  a  naturalized  citizen  of  France, 
he  purchased  considerable  estates  in  that 
country ;  among  them  the  estate  of  Cha¬ 
teau  Margaux,  so  famous  for  its  excellent 
wine.  The  property  which  he  left  be¬ 
hind  him,  at  his  death,  was  estimated  to 
be  worth  60  millions  of  francs.  He  was 
possessed  of  a  splendid  gallery  of  paint¬ 
ings,  of  which  a  description  is  in  course 
of  publication,  under  the  title  of  the  “  Gal- 
lerie  Aguado.” 

Aguas  Calientes,  one  of  the  hand¬ 
somest  of  the  Mexican  towns,  province  of 
Zacatecas,  about  100  miles  N.  E.  of  Gua- 
dalaxara.  Several  great  roads  intersect 
each  other  here,  and  render  it  a  place  of 
considerable  trade.  It  is  noted  for  its 
cloth  manufactury,  which,  according  to 
Ward,  employed,  in  1825,  350  persons. 
Population  about  30,000. 

AhumaAa.  See  Giron. 

Aide-de-camp;  an  officer  appointed  to 
attend  upon  a  general,  especially  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  to  convey  his  orders 
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whithersoever  it  may  be  required.  The 
number  and  rank  of  the  aides-de-camp 
vary  according  to  the  ra*ik  of  the  generals, 
and  the  nature  of  the  service  in  which  the 
latter  are,  at  any  particular  time,  em¬ 
ployed. 

Air.*  At  a  mean  temperature  and 
pressure,  the  weight  of  atmospheric  air 
may  be  stated,  more  accurately  than  in  a 
previous  volume,  to  be  to  that  of  an  equal 
bulk  of  water,  as  1  to  816.  Later  experi¬ 
ments,  also,  on  the  relative  quantities  of 
nitrogen  and  oxygen  contained  in  atmo¬ 
spheric  air,  have  led  to  results  varying 
somewhat  from  those  before  found.  Its 
average*  ordinary  constitution  is  stated  in 
Brande’s  Dictionary  to  be  as  follows : — 


By 

measure. 

By  weight. 

Nitrogen . 

77.50 

75.55 

Oxygen . 

21.00 

Aqueous  vapour  . 

1.42 

Carbonic  acid  .  . 

0.08 

t.10 

100.00. 

100.00. 

By  a  peculiar  method  suggested  by 
Messrs.  Dumas  and  Boussingault,  it  was, 
not  long  since,  shown  that  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  contained  in  the  air  of  Paris  was 
23.04  by  weight  in  100,  in  that  of  Berne 
22.95,  and  in  air  brought  from  the  Faul- 
horn,  a  mountain  in  the  canton  of  Berne, 
22.97.  M.  Dumas,  also,  analysed  the  air 
in  his  lecture-room,  at  the  Sorbonne,  in 
Paris,  before  and  after  one  of  his  lectures, 
and  found,  before  the  lecture,  225  parts  by 
weight  of  oxygen,  775  of  nitrogen,  and 
0.0006  of  carbonic  acid, — and  after  it,  222 
parts  of  oxygen,  779  of  nitrogen,  and  0.01 
of  carbonic  acid.  And  more  recently  still, 
M.  Lewy  has  communicated  to  the  Acade¬ 
my  of  Sciences,  at  Paris,  his  researches, 
made  at  the  request  of  the  Academy,  on 
the  composition  of  atmospheric  air  obtained 
at  Copenhagen  and  from  the  North  Sea, 
comparing  them  with  analyses  of  air  from 
Guadaloupe,  collected  by  M.  Deville.  This 
new  series  of  experiments,  conducted  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  just  before  men¬ 
tioned,  goes  far  to  establish  it  as  a  fact,  that 
the  composition  of  air  is  not  constant  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  globe,  and  like¬ 
wise  that  this  variation  is  greater  and 
most  decided  when  the  air  examined  has 
been  procured  at  sea. — The  relative  pro¬ 
portion  in  the  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid 
varies  considerably,  and  its  presence  is 
indicated  in  all  situations,  even  in  the 
purest  and  most  elevated  regions,  except¬ 
ing  only  that  it  has  sometimes  not  been 
discoverable  at  sea.  —  Dr.  Prout,  in  his 
Bridgewater  Treatise,  has  suggested  the 
possibility  of  the  occasional  existence  of 


extremely  minute  portions  of  foreign  and 
poisonous  matters  in  the  air  during  the 
prevalence  of  epidemic  disorders ;  and,  in 
reference  to  this  subject,  a  remarkable 
observation  occurred  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  cholera.  For  more  than  six  weeks 
previous  to  the  appearance  of  cholera  in 
London,  he  had  been  almost  every  day 
engaged  in  accurately  determining  the 
weight  of  a  given  quantity  of  air,  under 
precisely  the  same  circumstances  of  tem¬ 
perature  and  pressure.  On  the  ninth  of 
February  1832,  the  weight  of  the  air  sud¬ 
denly  rose  above  the  usual  standard  ;  and 
it  continued  so  for  six  weeks.  On  the  9th 
of  February,  the  wind,  which  had  been 
west,  veered  round  to  the  east, — and  the 
first  cases  of  epidemic  cholera  made  their 
appearance. 

Air-bladder,  called  also  air-bag ,  sound , 
and  swim ,  is  an  organ,  or  vessel,  found  in 
all  fishes,  excepting  only  such  as  live  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  such  as  live 
at  the  bottom.  The  object  of  it  is,  by  its 
expansion  or  contraction  so  to  regulate  the 
specific  gravity  of  fishes,  as  to  enable  them 
to  sustain  themselves  at  any  depth.  It 
has  sometimes  a  communication  with  the 
oesophagus  or  stomach,  through  which  air 
can  be  received  or  expelled.  But,  in  other 
cases,  the  alteration  in  the  dimensions  of 
the  air-bladder  is  effected  solely  by  the 
augmented  or  diminished  pressure  of  the 
water,  according  as  the  fish  sinks  or  rises 
in  it.  Fishermen  are  accustomed  to  per¬ 
forate  this  vessel  with  a  fine  needle  in  cod, 
and  other  species  of  fish,  which  require  to 
be  brought  fresh  to  market,  sometimes 
from  a  very  great  distance.  The  confined 
air  is  thus  allowed  to  escape,  and  the  fish 
constrained  to  remain  at  the  bottom  of 
their  boats,  where  they  live  for  a  consider¬ 
able  period.  Those  sounds  which  are  sold 
in  the  markets  of  our  cities  are  nothing 
else  but  the  salted  air-bladders  of  the  cod. 
From  the  cod-sounds  isinglass  of  a  very 
excellent  quality  is  prepared  by  the  fisher¬ 
men  in  Iceland  and  America,  though  they 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  method  of 
clarifying  it,  which  the  Russians  practise 
in  preparing  this  article  from  the  sound 
of  the  sturgeon. 

Air-cells  are  cavities  in  the  stems  and 
leaves  of  plants,  intended  to  render  the 
part  which  contains  them  buoyant  in  wa¬ 
ter.  —  Certain'  receptacles  for  air  in  the 
bodies  of  birds  are  likewise  so  called,  the 
object  of  which  is,  by  diminishing  their 
specific  gravity,  to  assist  them  in  flying, 
and  it  is  probable  in  the  respiration  and 
retention  of  air.  Some  persons  have  con¬ 
jectured  that  they  were  of  use  to  birds 
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singing. — The  bodies  of  flying  insects,  too, 
are  dilated  by  air  in  a  similar  manner. 

Air-pl*ants  are  so  called  because  they 
grow  in  situations  where  their  roots  are 
apparently  not  in  contact  with  any  sub¬ 
stance  from  which  they  can  extract  nour¬ 
ishment.  This,  however,  is  only  apparent. 
Where  they  are  suspended  freely  in  the 
air,  certain  plants  will  live  for  a  compara¬ 
tively  long  period ;  but  they  perish  in  the 
end,  like  other  plants  in  similar  circum¬ 
stances. 

Air-shafts  are  holes  or  shafts  let  down 
from  the  open  air  into  a  mine,  to  discharge 
the  foul  air  or  gas. 

Air-threads;  the  spiders’  threads 
which  are  seen  floating  in  the  air,  in  au¬ 
tumn.  The  spider,  having  gained  the 
summit  of  a  bush  or  tree,  darts  from  its . 
tail  several  of  these  threads,  till  at  length 
it  produces  one  capable  of  sustaining  it  in 
the  air,  on  which  it  rises  in  quest  of 
prey,  and  frequently  reaches  considerable 
heights. 

Ajan,  the  country  along  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  from  Zanguebar  to  Cape 
Guardafui.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  sandy 
and  unproductive  region,  and  is  traversed 
by  a  few  independent  tribes  of  negroes, 
whose  chief  occupation  is  the  raising  of 
sheep.  Some  tribes  of  Arabs  dwell  with 
their  horses  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  sea.  A  trade  is  carried  on  in  spices, 
gold-dust,  and  ivory;  the  two  last-men¬ 
tioned  articles  being  probably  brought  from 
the  interior. 

Alava  (Miguel  Ricardo  de);  a  Spanish 
general,  born  at  Vittoria,  in  1771,  and  de¬ 
scended  from  a  noble  family  in  the  province 
of  Alava.  He  entered  the  naval  service 
at  an  early  age,  and  met  with  rapid  pro¬ 
motion.  When  he  had  attained  the  rank 
of  captain  of  a  frigate,  he  was  transferred 
to  a  corresponding  rank  in  the  army.  On 
the  resignation  of  Ferdinand  at  Bayonne, 
in  1807,  he  was  one  of  the  assembly  of 
Spanish  notables  who  subscribed  the  con¬ 
stitution  imposed  upon  their  country  by 
Napoleon,  and  he  became  a  zealous  afran- 
cesudo  (which  see).  Shortly,  however,  be¬ 
fore  the  battle  of  Albuera,  he  abandoned 
the  party  of  King  Joseph;  and  we  find 
iiim,  soon  after,  employed  as  the  commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  patriot  government  at  the 
head-quarters  of  the  army  of  Wellington. 
He  distinguished  himself  on  various  occa¬ 
sions  during  the  war.  But  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  services  in  the  cause  of  Ferdinand, 
on  the  return  of  that  monarch  to  Spain 
Alava  was  put  under  arrest,  being  suspect¬ 
ed  of  entertaining  liberal  political  opinions. 
Through  the  interest  of  his  uncle,  the  in¬ 


quisitor  Ethenard,  as  well  as  through  the 
influence  exerted  in  his  behalf  by  his  friend 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  he  was  not  only 
liberated  from  arrest,  but  appointed  minis 
ter  to  the  Hague.  About  the  period  of  the 
revolution  of  1820,  he  returned  to  Spain, 
was  elected  by  his  native  province  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Cortes,  and  received  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Captain-General  of  Aragon. 
He  sided  with  the  party  of  the  exaltados, 
and  voted  in  the  Cortes  at  Seville,  in 
1823,  for  the  suspension  of  the  royal  au¬ 
thority.  Subsequently,  at  Cadiz,  he  was 
selected  to  negotiate  the  terms  of  a  trebly 
with  the  Duke  of  Angouleme,  and  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  procure  an  explicit  promise,  on 
the  part  of  the  latter,  that  Ferdinand  would 
bestow  upon  his  people  a  representative 
constitution.  All  the  efforts  made  for  this 
purpose  were  unavailing ;  and  the  Cortes 
were  induced  to  surrender  the  city  of  Ca¬ 
diz,  and  to  set  the  king  at  full  liberty  to 
act  as  he  might  judge  to  be  proper,  on  the 
Duke  of  Angouleme  promising  to  exert 
his  influence  to  obtain  from  Ferdinand  the 
desired  constitution,  as  also  that  the  parti¬ 
sans  of  the  revolution  should  not  be  mo¬ 
lested  for  the  course  which  they  had  adopt¬ 
ed,  and  should  be  free  to  depart  whither¬ 
soever  they  might  prefer.  Very  soon 
finding  that  no  regard  was  to  be  paid  to 
these  promises,  Alava,  together  with  a 
majority  of  the  Cortez,  hastened  to  Gibral¬ 
tar,  whence  he  embarked  for  England. 
The  death  of  Ferdinand  led  to  his  recall 
by  the  regent,  Maria  Christina,  who  also 
named  him  one  of  the  proceres ,  or  peers. 
Under  the  administration  of  Martinez  de 
la  Rosa,  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
the  court  of  St.  James,  where  he  became 
suspected  by  the  exaltados,  or  more  violent 
party  in  Spain,  with  which  he  had  hitherto 
acted,  of  having  allowed  his  personal  friend¬ 
ship  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  then 
premier,  to  influence  him  unduly  in  his 
diplomacy.  His  influence  contributed  to 
the  appointment  of  Mendizabal  to  be  mi¬ 
nister  of  finance,  who,  in  return,  suggest¬ 
ed  that  of  Alava  to  the  ministry  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  the  presidency  of  the  Council. 
This  he  declined.  In  1835,  he  went  on 
an  extraordinary  mission  to  Paris,  being 
still  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  the  party 
of  the  exaltados.  When  Isturitz,  however, 
became  prime  minister,  Alava  exhibited 
quite  as  much  zeal  in  support  of  the  mea¬ 
sures  of  the  moderados,  as  he  had  ever 
done  in  behalf  of  the  opposite  system,  and 
as  earnestly  maintained  the  expediency 
of  the  intervention  of  France  in  the  affairs 
of  Spain,  as  he  had  heretofore  opposed  it 
in  London.  After  the  insurrection  of  I.a 
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Granja,  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  constitution  of  1812,  being- 
disgusted,  as  he  stated,  with  the  practice 
of  taking  new  oaths  on  the  occurrence  of 
every  political  change ;  and  quitting  the 
service  of  his  country,  he  withdrew  into 
France,  where  he  has  since  continued  to 
reside.  A  pliable  and  skilful  man  of  the 
world,  Alava  knew  how  to  render  himself 
personally  acceptable  to  those  with  whom 
lie  held  intercourse;  and  without,  appa¬ 
rently,  any  very  deep  convictions  founded 
on  principle,  he  is  one  of  a  class  of  states¬ 
men,  not  confined  to  the  Spain  of  our  day, 
who,  unable  to  foresee  or  to  direct  the 
course  of  events,  are  but  too  ready  to  fol¬ 
low  in  their  track,  and  thus  to  become  dis¬ 
tinguished,  as  much  for  the  versatility  and 
inconsistency  of  their  politics,  as  for  any 
thing  else. 

Albany,*  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
has,  of  late  years,  continued  to  advance  in 
prosperity.  Its  population,  which,  in  1830, 
amounted  to  24,238,  had  increased,  in  1840, 
to  33,721.  To  the  public  buildings  already 
mentioned  must  be  added  the  City  Hall, 
the  Exchange,  a  building  for  a  medical 
college,  and  one  for  a  female  academy; 
and  there  are  at  least  thirty  houses  of  pub¬ 
lic  worship.  This  city,  too,  has  become, 
in  a  much  greater  degree  than  it  was,  a 
centre  of  communication  and  commerce 
between  remote  districts  of  the  country. 
A  continued  railroad  now  reaches  from  it 
all  the  way  to  Buffalo ;  and  another  has 
been  constructed  from  the  opposite  point 
on  the  Hudson  river,  to  Springfield  on  the 
Connecticut,  connecting  there  with  the 
railroad  from  New-Iiaven  through  Worces¬ 
ter  to  Boston. 

Albumen*  (animal).  Corrosive  subli¬ 
mate  is  an  excellent  test  of  albumen,  form¬ 
ing  with  it  a  white  insoluble  compound ; 
and  hence  it  is  that  the  white  of  eggs  has 
been  found  to  be  the  best  antidote  to  the 
poisonous  effects  of  corrosive  sublimate  on 
the  human  stomach.  Besides  alcohol  and 
most  of  the  acids,  as  already  mentioned, 
several  metallic  salts  also  coagulate  albu¬ 
men  ;  the  subacetate  of  lead,  for  instance, 
renders  a  solution  of  one  part  of  fresh 
white  of  egg  in  2000  of  water  turbid,  so 
that  it  detects  one  part  of  dry  albumen  in 
10,000  of  water.  We  give  the  results  of 
the  analysis  of  albumen  of  eggs  and  of 
serum  by  Mr.  Mulder,  repeated  and  con¬ 
firmed  in  the  laboratory  at  Giessen : — Of 
eggs,  out  of  100  parts,  carbon  54.48 ;  ni¬ 
trogen  15.70  ;  hydrogen  7.01 ;  oxygen, 
phosphorus,  and  sulphur,  22.81 :  of  serum, 
carbon  54.84;  nitrogen  15.83;  hydrogen 
7.09;  oxygen,  phosphorus,  and  sulphur, 


22.24.  The  atomic  composition  of  animal 
albumen  has  been  stated  to  be  as  follows . 
8  atoms  of  carbon,  1  of  nitrogen,  7  of  hy¬ 
drogen,  and  3  of  oxygen. 

Albumen  (vegetable)  is  a  proximate 
principle,  having  some  of  the  leading  pro¬ 
perties  of  animal  albumen. — The  name  of 
albumen  is  also  given  to  a  hard  substance, 
which,  in  some  seeds,  is  interposed  be¬ 
tween  the  embryo  and  their  coat,  and  is 
often  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  plant. 
In  the  cocoa-nut,  it  is  the  meat,  the  milk 
being  a  fluid,  uncondensed  portion  of  it; 
in  the  coffee-seed,  it  is  the  part  which  is 
roasted ;  and  in  corn,  it  is  that  which  is 
ground  into  flour.  The  oil  of  the  castor- 
oil  plant  and  of  the  poppy,  the  aroma  of 
the  nutmeg,  and  the  substance  which  forms 
chocolate,  are  all  the  produce  of  albumen. 
Its  presence  in  abundance,  or  its  total,  or 
almost  total  absence,  is  a  character  of  very 
great  importance  with  botanists  in  distin¬ 
guishing  the  different  tribes  of  plants 
They  have  remarked  that  this  substance 
is  never  deleterious,  however  poisonous 
the  plant  may  be  by  which  it  is  borne. 

Aldini  (Giovanni),  brother  of  Anthony, 
who  was  noticed  in  a  previous  volume, 
was  born  at  Bologna  in  1762.  Fie  occu¬ 
pied,  for  a  time,  the  chair  of  natural  phi¬ 
losophy  in  the  university  of  that  city,  and 
is  known  by  his  works  on  galvanism,  and 
on  various  applications  of  the  principles  of 
mechanical  and  physical  science  to  the 
useful  arts.  In  1827,  he  invented  a  method 
of  securing  the  human  body  against  the 
effects  of  fire.  This  was  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  means  of  garments  of  asbestos, 
and  a  sort  of  metallic  armour,  which  were 
put  to  the  test,  and  approv  ed  of,  in  Paris, 
London,  and  Vienna.  Aldini’s  contrivances, 
however,  have  been  since  superseded  by 
an  apparatus  of  Paulin,  which,  besides  the 
security  of  the  persons  of  firemen  from  the 
direct  effects  of  the  surrounding  flames, 
aims  at  furnishing  them  with  an  adequate 
supply  of  air  fitted  for  respiration.  Aldini 
died  at  Milan  in  January  1834. 

Aleppo.*  The  population  of  this  city 
has  been,  it  is  probable,  very  much  mag¬ 
nified  by  travellers;  and  the  accounts  even 
now  rendered  of  it,  in  systems  of  geogra¬ 
phy,  have  generally  a  reference  rather  to 
its  past  than  its  present  condition.  Not 
less  than  20,000  persons  are  saiu  4o  have 
lost  their  lives,  and  as  many  more  to  have 
been  bruised  or  maimed,  in  the  earthquake 
of  the  13th  of  August  1822.  Numbers, 
besides,  perished  from  subsequent  exposure 
in  the  open  fields,  without  shelter,  and 
without  sufficient  food  to  sustain  them.  A 
large  part  of  the  city  was  reduced  to  a 
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heap  of  rums:  and  so  it  has  remained; 
most  of  the  surviving  inhabitants,  who 
were  deprived  of  their  homes,  not  having 
attempted  to  restore  them,  but  having 
since  contented  themselves  with  compa¬ 
ratively  mean  accommodations,  hastily 
prepared,  in  the  outskirts  of  what  may, 
without  impropriety,  be  called  the  former 
city.  It  is  even  doubtful  whether  that  city 
will  ever  be  rebuilt,  notwithstanding  its 
advantageous  situation  for  commerce  with 
the  surrounding  regions.  As  a  place  of 
residence,  it  is  undesirable,  not  merely  on 
account  of  its  liability  to  earthquakes,  but 
also  because  of  the  degree  in  which  it  is 
subject  to  the  devastations  of  the  plague. 
This  terrible  disease  has  heretofore  severe¬ 
ly  visited  Aleppo,  at  an  average  interval 
of  ten  years ;  and  one  of  these  visitations 
(that  of  1797)  is  reported  to  have  carried 
off  60,000  persons.  The  climate,  indeed, 
in  other  respects,  is  reputed  to  be  salubri¬ 
ous  to  both  natives  and  strangers ;  although 
the  former  are  apt  to  be  attacked,  once  at 
least  in  their  lives,  by  a  peculiar  disease, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  ulcer,  or  ring¬ 
worm,  of  Aleppo.  It  is  at  first  an  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  skin,  subsequently  becomes 
an  ulcer,  continues  for  a  year,  and  gene¬ 
rally  leaves  a  scar  for  life.  It  usually 
fixes  in  the  face;  and  an  Aleppine  is 
known,  all  over  the  East,  by  the  mark  left 
by  this  disorder,  the  cause  of  which  is  un¬ 
known,  but  suspected  to  be  owing  to  some 
quality  of  the  water. — Aleppo  is  famous 
for  its  gardens,  which  extend  nearly  12 
miles  in  length,  and  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  stone  walls.  Their  beauty, 
like  the  size  and  importance  of  the  city, 
has  been  much  exaggerated;  yet,  con¬ 
trasting,  as  they  do,  with  the  general  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  they 
present  a  striking  and  very  agreeable  pic¬ 
ture  to  the  eye  of  a  European. — There  are, 
or  rather  were  here,  10  or  12  Christian 
churches,  and  3  Christian  convents ;  Alep¬ 
po  being  resorted  to  by  the  Christians,  in 
preference  to  most  other  Mohammedan 
cities,  on  account  of  the  greater  toleration, 
and  even  urbanity,  with  which  they  are 
treated. 

Alexandria,*  in  Egypt.  At  the  period 
of  the  French  invasion  of  Egypt,  Alexan¬ 
dria  had  declined  to  such  a  degree  as  not 
to  contain  more  than  about  7000  inhabit¬ 
ants.  An  impulse  was  then  given  to  its 
prosperity,  so  that,  some  two  or  three  years 
before  the  completion  of  the  canal  from  it 
tc  the  Nile,  its  population  was  estimated 
at  14,000 ;  and  this  number  has  since  been 
mcreased,  in  consequence  of  the  measures 
adopted  by  Mehemed  Ali,  to  30,000,  or 


even  more, — Arabs,  Turks,  Jews,  Copts, 
Greeks  and  Franks.  The  principal  public 
buildings,  viz.,  the  new  palace,  the  custom¬ 
house,  the  arsenal,  &c.,  were  erected  by 
his  orders ;  and  many  of  the  best  private 
houses  were  built  on  a  speculation,  which 
has  proved  a  successful  one,  of  his  son 
Ibrahim.  Alexandria  is  now  a  considera¬ 
ble  naval  port,  and  has  an  extensive  com¬ 
merce  with  Europe, — a  commerce  destined 
to  become  yet  more  extensive,  if,  as  is  not 
improbable,  the  European  trade  to  India 
should  resume  its  ancient  route  by  Egypt 
and  the  Red  Sea. — In  this  city  the  Euro¬ 
pean  consuls  for  Egypt  reside,  and  pos¬ 
sess  peculiar  privileges,  and  even  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  conceded  to  them  by  the  pacha.  The 
Franks,  or  Europeans,  are  exempted  from 
taxes  or  public  burdens,  and  are  amenable 
when  defendants  in  a  suit,  or  when  charged 
with  any  offence,  only  to  their  own  consu¬ 
lar  courts,  and  to  the  laws  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  countries.  There  is  a  commercial 
court,  with  Frank  judges,  but  presided 
over  by  a  Turk,  for  deciding  questions  be¬ 
tween  the  Franks  and  natives,  where  the 
latter  are  defendants. — The  streets  of 
Alexandria  are  narrow,  filthy,  unpaved, 
and  irregular,  and  the  labouring  classes 
of  the  people  poorly  clad,  housed,  and  fed. 
To  these  circumstances,  together  with  the 
rains  which  fall  abundantly  in  the  winter 
season,  has  been  attributed  the  periodical 
visitation  of  the  city  by  the  plague.  This 
terrible  disease  usually  makes  its  appear¬ 
ance  about  the  20th  of  February,  and 
ceases  towards  the  latter  end  of  June. — 
The  western  harbour  is  no  longer  closed 
against  foreign  vessels.  And  the  canal 
above-mentioned,  called  the  canal  of  Mah- 
moudieh,  which  is  48  miles  in  length,  ex¬ 
tends  from  Alexandria  to  Atfeh  on  the 
Nile,  100  miles  or  more  from  Cairo. — See 
Egypt,  (Sup.) 

Alfort;  a  chateau  in  the  department 
of  the  Seine,  about  two  leagues  distant 
from  Paris,  famous  for  its  veterinary  and 
agricultural  school,  established  in  1767  on 
the  plan  of  Bourgelot,  with  a  botanic  gar¬ 
den,  an  extensive  collection  of  natural  his¬ 
tory,  a  cabinet  of  comparative  anatomy  and 
pathology,  a  library,  and  an  amphitheatre 
or  lecture-room,  in  which  the  pupils  are 
taught  the  veterinary  art  and  rural  econo¬ 
my.  The  botanic  garden  is  rich  in  rare 
plants,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe. 
Nothing  of  the  kind,  too,  can  exceed  the 
stables  destined  for  the  sick  animals,  which 
are  brought  here  to  be  cured,  and  to  serve 
as  subjects  for  the  instruction  rendered. 
And  among  the  objects  of  interest  to  which 
the  attention  of  a  visiter  is  pointed  at  Al- 
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fort,  are  a  hydraulic  machine  of  Perier  for 
supplying  the  establishment  with  water,  a 
flock  of  merino  sheep,  and  an/  'ther  of  Cash- 
mere  goats. — Dogs  suspected  of  having 
the  hydrophobia  are  brought  here  from 
Paris,  to  be  experimented  upon  with  a 
view  to  the  discovery  of  the  best  method 
of  treating  that  terrible  disorder.  Physio¬ 
logical  experiments  are  also  made  on  the 
larger  animals,  which  have  sometimes  led 
to  interesting  results. 

Algiers,  or  Algeria,*  as  it  is  now 
styled  by  the  French.  The  necessity  of 
providing  against  the  not  improbable  oc¬ 
currence  of  a  war  nearer  home  had  led, 
after  the  revolution  of  July,  to  the  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  French  forces  in  Algiers,  already 
reduced,  within  three  months  after  their 
land  ing,  by  the  loss  of  15,000  men  killed, 
wounded,  or  sick.  General  Clausel,  who 
succeeded  Marshal  Bourmont  as  governor 
of  the  province,  and  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army,  found  himself  in  circum¬ 
stances  to  call  for  the  exercise  of  the 
greatest  degree  of  prudence,  as  well  in  his 
intercourse  with  the  natives,  as  in  his 
military  operations.  Instead  of  aiming 
directly  at  the  conquest  of  the  country,  he 
sought  to  extend  the  influence  of  France 
by  the  establishing  of  tributary  rulers  in 
the  provinces,  to  the  E.  and  W.  of  the 
capital.  Acting  upon  this  system,  he 
evinced  the  utmost  activity  and  energy  in 
yielding  a  timely  assistance  to  such  of 
those  rulers  as  required  it,  when  attacked 
by  the  hostile  Arabs,  and  in  punishing 
those  among  them  who  were  faithless  in 
their  engagements  to  him.  And  every 
thing,  perhaps,  would  have  gone  on  fa¬ 
vourably,  but  for  faults  of  administration, 
which  had  been  early  and  irretrievably 
committed,  and  by  which  the  enduring 
hostility  of  the  inhabitants  had  been 
aroused.  One  of  these  faults  was  the  en¬ 
tire  expulsion  of  the  Turks,  who  had 
hitherto  governed  the  country,  instead  of 
making  use  of  them  as  instruments  for  its 
government,  and  as  a  means  of  gradually 
accustoming  the  people  to  the  dominion 
of  the  conquerors.  Oppression  is  ever 
felt  to  be  doubly  severe  at  the  hand  of  a 
new  master.  It  was,  therefore,  quite  na¬ 
tural,  that  the  various  tribes  of  Bedouins 
and  Cabyles,  who  occupied  the  interior 
of  the  country,  should  have  been  excited 
to  resist,  with  a  determined  spirit,  the  in¬ 
vaders  of  their  territory,  whom  they  re¬ 
garded,  besides, with  a  fanatical  abhorrence, 
as  the  enemies  of  God  and  their  prophet. 
Another  fault,  equally  great  with  that 
already  mentioned,  and  a  consequence  of 
it,  was  the  attempt  to  reorganize  the 


administration  and  institutions  of  the  coun¬ 
try  after  the  forms  and  usages  of  the 
French.  The  latter,  too,  had  been  guilty, 
not  to  say  of  the  injustice,  but  of  the  gross 
impolicy,  especially  at  so  early  a  period 
of  their  government,  of  destroying  a  num¬ 
ber  of  mosques,  and  seizing  upon  lands 
appropriated  to  sacred  purposes ;  thus 
aggravating  the  religious  antipathy  pre¬ 
viously  entertained  towards  them,  as  Chris¬ 
tians.  Nor  had  the  French  authorities  in 
Algiers  the  apology  to  offer  that  these 
outrages  were  irregularities  which  had 
been  committed  without  their  sanction, 
but  which  they  would  take  the  proper 
measures  in  future  to  prevent  or  punish. 
The  mode  adopted  by  General  Clausel,  to 
put  a  stop  to  these  irregularities,  was  by 
taking  the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  and 
confiscating  the  whole,  of  the  property  in 
question,  together  with  the  estates  of  the 
dey,  of  the  beys,  and  of  the  expelled 
Turks,  in  direct  violation  of  the  terms  on 
which  the  capital  was  surrendered.  Such 
was  the  hostile  spirit  excited  among  the  na¬ 
tive  tribes,  that  no  Frenchman  felt  himself 
in  security  even  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  city;  and  the  administration  of 
Clausel  presents  to  us  an  incessant  series 
of  petty  conflicts,  productive  of  no  perma¬ 
nent  results  to  compensate  for  the  blood 
shed  and  money  expended.  (See  France , 
App.)  In  these  circumstances,  while  large 
tracts  of  land  were  purchased  on  specula¬ 
tion,  they  remained  without  settlers  from 
Europe ;  and  all  serious  attempts  to  colo¬ 
nise  the  country  seemed  to  be  indefinitely 
postponed.  The  general,  at  length,  saw 
nothing  better  to  be  done  than  to  conclude 
a  treaty  with  the  bey  of  Tunis,  by  which 
the  provinces  of  Constantine  and  Oran 
were  transferred  to  the  brothers  of  the  bey, 
on  condition  of  their  paying  an  annual 
tribute  of  a  million  of  francs,  and  of  their 
promoting,  to  the  extent  of  their  power, 
the  settlement  of  the  French  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  On  the  non-ratification  of  this  treaty 
by  the  government  at  home,  and  the  recall 
of  General  Clausel,  the  whole  of  the 
French  troops  in  Africa  consisted  only  of 
9300  men  able  to  do  duty.  —  With  so 
diminutive  a  force,  it  would  have  been 
surprising,  could  his  successor,  General 
Berthezerre,  have  been  able  to  accomplish 
any  thing  of  moment.  His  administration 
of  the  government  of  Algiers  is,  on  the 
contrary,  only  remarkable  for  his  unsuc¬ 
cessful  expedition  against  Medeah,  and 
the  losses  inflicted  upon  his  troops  during 
their  retreat  from  that  place. — At  the 
close  of  the  year  1831,  he  was,  in  his  turn, 
superseded  by  Savary,  Duke  of  Rovigc 
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who  brought  with  him  from  France  an 
additional  lorce  of  16,000  men.  The  new 
governor,  not  satisfied  with  the  superior 
resources  thus  placed  at  his  disposal,  hesi¬ 
tated  not  to  employ  for  his  purposes  fraud 
as  well  as  force,  and  to  be  guilty  of  a 
barbarous  cruelty ;  and  the  separation  of 
the  civil  from  the  military  administration, 
which  had  been  latterly  effected,  seemed 
scarcely  any  check  upon  his  proceedings. 
His'  two  most  noted  exploits  were  the  ex¬ 
termination  of  the  Arab  tribe  of  El-Uffia, 
on  account  of  a  robbery  committed  by 
them, — not  merely  the  able-bodied  men, 
but  old  men,  women,  and  children,  being 
surprised  and  massacred  in  the  night  time, 
— and  the  execution  of  two  Arab  chiefs, 
whom  he  had  contrived  to  get  into  his 
power  by  a  written  assurance  of  safe  con¬ 
duct.  Exasperated  by  proceedings  like 
these,  those  tribes  which  had  hitherto  re¬ 
mained  quiet  embraced  the  cause  of  their 
countrymen,  and  the  French  experienced 
renewed  attacks  in  every  quarter.  The 
expeditions  undertaken  by  the  Duke  of 
Rovigo,  in  October  1832,  did  not  alter  the 
general  aspect  of  affairs.  It  was  only  in 
the  province  of  Constantine  that  any  ad¬ 
vantage  of  consequence  was  gained  by  the 
French.  In  the  province  of  Oran,  in  the 
opposite  direction  from  Algiers,  the  power 
and  influence  of  Abd’  el  Kader  was  con¬ 
tinually  extending  itself,  and,  aided  and 
stimulated  as  he  no  doubt  was  by  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Morocco,  threatening  to  become, 
sooner  or  later,  sufficiently  formidable  to 
overthrow  the  French  dominion  in  Africa. 
(See  Abd'  el  Kader ,  Sup.)  In  March 
1833,  the  declining  health  of  the  Duke  of 
Rovigo  obliged  him  to  return  to  France, 
leaving  General  Avizard  provisionally  in 
charge  of  the  government. — On  the  death 
of  the  latter,  shortly  afterwards,  this  pro¬ 
visional  charge  was  entrusted  to  General 
Voirol.  The  system  of  action  pursued  by 
him  was  the  exact  opposite  of  that  which 
has  just  been  described.  He  sought  to 
maintain  pacific  relations  with  the  Arabs, 
while  he  was  anxious  to  promote  the  ma¬ 
terial  interests  of  the  colony.  With  the 
exception  of  several  expeditions  under¬ 
taken  to  chastise  the  tribe  of  the  Hadjutes 
for  depredations  committed  by  them,  and 
the  capture  of  Boujeiah,  towards  the  end 
of  September  1833,  nothing  occurred  in 
the  province  of  Algiers,  or  in  the  country 
to  the  east  of  it,  of  any  importance ;  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  many 
of  tne  tribes,  which  had  hitherto  been  hos¬ 
tile,  acknowledged  themselves  subjects  of 
France,  and  a  tolerable  state  of  tranquillity 
prevailed.  The  contest,  on  the  other 


hand,  with  Abd’  el  Kader,  in  the  western 
province  of  Oran,  was  carried  on  with  great 
activity,  till  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty, 
known  as  the  treaty  Desmichels,  by  the 
terms  of  which,  the  emir  engaged  to  deliver 
up  the  prisoners  he  had  taken,  and  to  keep 
the  peace  in  future,  on  condition  of  his 
having  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  the 
French  in  corn,  and  the  privilege  of  pro¬ 
curing  arms  and  ammunition  in  the  French 
ports.  This  treaty,  or  rather  the  attempt, 
on  the  part  of  General  Desmichels,  to 
keep  its  terms,  last  mentioned,  secret  from 
his  own  government,  caused  him  to  be  re¬ 
moved  from  his  post  as  governor  and  mili¬ 
tary  commander  in  the  province  of  Oran. 
— Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1834,  the 
government  having  come  to  a  determina¬ 
tion,  on  the  report  of  two  committees  of 
inquiry,  to  maintain  and  colonize  its  pos¬ 
sessions  on  the  Barbary  coast,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  latter  was  again  reorganized. 
Drouet,  Count  d’Erlon,  was  appointed 
governor-general  of  the  colony;  and  un¬ 
der  him  were  also  appointed  a  commander 
of  the  troops,  a  commander  of  the  naval 
forces,  a  military  intendant,  a  civil  inten- 
dant,  and  a  director  of  the  finances.  Tri¬ 
bunals  of  justice,  also,  were  established, 
on  the  principle  of  both  French  and  natives 
enjoying  the  benefit  of  their  respective 
systems  of  law. — The  comparatively  tran¬ 
quil  condition  in  which  the  new  governor 
found  the  country  entrusted  to  his  charge 
enabled  him,  for  some  time,  to  direct  his 
attention  chiefly  to  the  improvement  of  the 
civil  and  police  arrangements.  At  length, 
however,  hostilities  were  renewed  with 
the  Hadjutes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Al¬ 
giers,  and  subsequently  with  the  inde¬ 
fatigable  Abd’  el  Kader.  The  latter  had 
employed  the  interval,  since  the  conclusion 
of  his  treaty  with  the  French  authorities 
in  Oran,  in  extending  his  influence  among 
the  Arab  tribes,  and  in  procuring  a  suffi¬ 
cient  supply  of  the  articles  necessary  for  a 
renewal  of  the  war,  which  could  scarcely 
fail,  sooner  or  later,  to  occur.  Whatevei 
may  have  been  his  intentions  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  the  first  offensive  movement  was 
made  by  his  enemies.  He  was  charged 
by  them  with  an  infraction  of  the  treaty 
by  the  purchase  of  arms  and  ammunition 
from  foreigners,  and  they  made  a  military 
demonstration  from  Oran,  which  was  the 
signal  of  hostilities.  The  advantages 
gained  by  Abd’  el  Kader  over  the  French 
general  Trezel  (See  Abd'  el  Kader ,  Sup.) 
led  not  only  to  his  removal  from  his  com¬ 
mand,  but  also  to  the  recall  of  the  Count 
d’Erlon. — General,  now  Marshal  Clausel, 
once  more  assumed  the  government  of  the 
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French  possessions  in  Africa.  „  On  his 
arrival  in  Algiers,  $n  the  10th  of  August 
1835,  his  first  concern  was  to  avenge  the 
disasters  inflicted  on  the  French  army  by 
the  emir,  and,  by  strikir^g  a  heavy  blow 
upon  this  formidable  enemy,  to  crush  the 
growing  spirit  of  resistance.  He  set  out, 
on  the  ‘26th  of  November,  at  the  head  of 
11,000  men,  in  the  direction  of  Mascara, 
and  reached  that  place  on  the  6th  of  the 
following  month.  Its  partial  destruction 
by  fire  was  almost  the  only  fruit  of  this 
expedition.  Three  day|  after  its  first  oc¬ 
cupation,  the  marshal  judged  it  expedient 
to  retrace  his  steps ;  and  his  retreat  was 
not  effected  without  considerable  loss.  .For 
the  subsequent  events  in  the  war  with 
Abd’  el  Kader,  till  the  treaty  of  the  30th 
of  May  1837,  see  Abd ’  el  Kader ,  (Sup.) 

By  this  treaty  of  the  Tafna,  as  it  is 
called,  Abd’  el  Kader,  besides  acknowledg¬ 
ing  the  sovereignty  of  France  over  the 
whole  of  the  country  heretofore  compre¬ 
hended  in  the  regency  of  Algiers,  agreed 
to  deliver,  for  the  use  of  the  French  army, 
60,000  sacks  of  corn  and  5000  oxen:  in 
return,  he  was  allowed  to  exercise  a  min¬ 
isterial  authority  over  the  portion  of  the 
country  already  in  reality  subject  to  him ; 
he  acquired  possession  of  the  town  of  Tle- 
mecen,  with  its  citadel  (Mishuar);  and 
liberty  was  given  him  to  purchase  in 
France  such  military  stores  as  he  desired. 
Previously  to  this  event,  Marshal  Clausel 
had  been  recalled  from  his  government. 
The  occasion  of  this  measure  was  his  un¬ 
successful  attempt  on  the  town  of  Constan¬ 
tine.  He  arrived  before  it,  with  a  force 
of  about  9000  men,  after  a  fatiguing  march 
through  an  incessant  rain,  on  the  21st  of 
November  1836.  Several  fruitless  attempts 
having  been  made  to  carry  the  place  by 
storm,  and  not  being  provided  with  the 
heavy  artillery  requisite  for  besieging  it 
in  regular  form,  the  French  retreated  upon 
Bona,  whence  they  had  advanced.  On 
their  march,  and  still  more  after  their  re¬ 
turn,  an  extraordinary  number  of  men  pe¬ 
rished  from  exhaustion  and  disease. — By 
his  faulty  administration,  Marshal  Clausel 
had  left  the  colony  in  a%ruly  wretched 
condition.  General  Damremont  was,  in 
these  circumstances,  appointed  to  fill  the 
office  of  governor-general,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  repair  the  faults  of  his  predecessor. 
Upon  his  arrival,  on  the  3d  of  April  1837, 
he  occupied  himself,  in  the  first  place,  in 
subjecting  certain  tribes  of  the  Cabyles, 
which  had  been  excited  to  revolt  by  Abd’ 
el  Kader.  This  having  been  accomplished, 
he  next  directed  his  attention  to  the  great 
object  of  his  mission,  the  capture  of  Con- 
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stantine,  which  was  now  regarded  as  a 
step  essential  to  the  honour  and  interests 
of  France.  TJie  treaty  of  the  Tafna,  by 
relieving  him  from  the  pressure  of  an  ene¬ 
my  on  the  west  of  Algiers,  enabled  him  to 
concentrate  to  the  east  of  Bona  a  force  of 
12,000  men,  composed  of  various  elements; 
Frenchmen,  a  legion  of  foreigners  (Euro¬ 
peans),  and  a  corps  of  infantry  (Zouaves), 
and  another  of  cavalry  (Spahis),  formed 
of  native  Africans,  serving  under  French 
officers  of  all  grades.  With  these  troops, 
he  broke  up  from  the  encampment  at 
Medjez-Ammar,  on  the  Seibus,  on  the  1st 
of  October;  and  encountering  scarcely  any 
opposition  on  his  march,  he  appeared,  on 
the  6th,  before  Constantine,  which  was 
defended  by  six  or  seven  thousand  men, 
mostly  Cabyles,  under  the  Orders  of  Ben 
Aissa,  the  lieutenant  or  deputy  of  the  bey 
(Achmet).  The  latter,  instead  of  remain¬ 
ing,  as  he  had  done  at  the  period  of  the 
previous  attack,  within  the  walls  of  the 
town,  to  direct  the  defence  of  it  in  person, 
had  posted  himself,  with  a  small  body  of 
his  followers,  without  the  town,  at  no  great 
distance  from  it.  Notwithstanding  the 
fatigue  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  extreme 
badness  of  the  weather,  the  siege  was 
begun  without  delay,  and  was  terminated 
by  the  taking  of  the  place,  bravely  defend¬ 
ed  as  it  was,  by  storm,  on  the  13th  of  the 
month.  This  was  effected  under  the  or¬ 
ders  of  General  Vallee,  General  Damre¬ 
mont  having  been  killed  by  a  cannon-ball 
on  the  preceding  day,  the  12th.  By  this 
brilliant  exploit,  the  fall  of  Achrned  Bey 
was  decided ;  for  although  he  still  endea¬ 
voured  to  maintain  the  contest,  he  was 
soon  obliged,  by  the  tribes  on  the  borders 
of  Tunis,  to  seek  a  place  of  concealment. 
The  neighbouring  tribes  hastened  to  make 
their  submission;  order  was  speedily  re¬ 
stored  in  the  captured  city;  and,  a  strong 
garrison  being  left  for  its  protection,  the 
army  retraced  its  steps  to  Bona,  arriving 
there  on  the  3d  of  November.  Constan¬ 
tine  henceforth  remained  in  a  state  of 
tranquillity,  not  having  since  become  the 
theatre  of  important  events. 

Asa  reward  for  the  capture  of  Constan¬ 
tine,  General  Vallee  was  made  a  marshal, 
and  appointed  governor-general  of  the  co¬ 
lony.  Differences  arose  with  Abd’  el  Ka¬ 
der  respecting  the  interpretation  of  some 
of  the  articles  of  the  treaty  of  the  Tafna ; 
but  the  renewal  of  hostilities  between  him 
and  the  French  was  postponed  for  a  sea¬ 
son,  by  the  signing  of  a  subsidiary  treaty 
between  them  on  the  4th  of  July  1838. 
While,  then,  here  the  affairs  of  the  French 
remained  stationary,  in  other  parts  of  the 
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country  they  made  no  great  advances. 
The  French  neither  succeeded  in  acquir¬ 
ing  the  good-will  and  alliance  of  the  inde¬ 
pendent  tribes,  nor  in  reducing  them  by 
force  to  submission ;  and  colonization  made 
as  yet  only  a  very  slow  progress.  Of  the 
provinces,  that  of  Constantine  exhibited 
the  most  improvement,  in  the  construction 
of  new  roads,  and  otherwise.  Nothing  of 
importance  occurred  until  October  1839, 
when  Marshal  Vallee,  accompanied  by 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  went  on  an  expedi¬ 
tion  from  Constantine  to  the  Iron  Gate , 
against  certain  refractory  tribes.  Abd’  el 
Kader,  on  the  ground  of  his  territory  hav¬ 
ing,  on  this  occasion,  been  violated  by  the 
French,  fell  upon  their  scattered  forces 
with  overwhelming  numbers,  and  very 
soon  reduced  their  dominion  to  the  fortified 
towns  and  camps  which  they  occupied. 
Even  the  settlements  on  the  Metidja  plain 
were  lost ;  40,000  Arabs  encamping  upon 
it,  and  thence  pushing  their  advanced 
parties  to  the  very  gates  of  Algiers.  This 
condition  of  affairs  called  for  the  adoption 
of  energetic  measures;  and  accordingly, 
the  French  army  in  Africa  was  augment¬ 
ed,  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  to  00,000 
men.  In  the  mean  time,  several  partial 
encounters  took  place  between  the  con¬ 
tending  parties,  in  most  of  which  the 
Arabs  were  worsted.  The  most  remarka¬ 
ble  of  these  was  the  defence  of  the  fort  of 
Massagran,  near  Mostaganem,  by  its  petty 
garrrison  of  123  men,  against  an  army 
of  from  12,000  to  15,000  of  the  enemy, 
who  attempted  in  vain,  during  four  suc¬ 
cessive  days,  from  the  2d  to  the  5th  of 
‘  February  1840,  to  carry  the  place  by  as¬ 
sault.  The  campaign  was  opened,  on  the 
part  of  the  French,  by  the  march,  on  the 
25th  of  April,  of  a  considerable  force,  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  towns  of  Medeah 
and  Milianah,  and,  by  so  doing,  to  cut  in 
two  the  communications  of  Abd’  el  Kader. 
They  were  victorious  against  all  opposi¬ 
tion;  yet  the  permanent  results  of  this 
expedition  were  comparatively  trifling. 
On  the  retreat  of  the  main  body,  the  gar¬ 
risons  left  behind,  so  far  from  being  able 
to  operate  with  any  effect  against  the 
surrounding  tribes,  soon  found  themselves 
confined  within  the  towns  just  mentioned, 
and  unable  to  add  to  the  means  of  subsist¬ 
ence  which  they  already  possessed.  <  So 
slight  was  the  moral  impression  produced 
by  the  successes  of  the  French,  that,  at 
the  very  time  they  were  gaining  bloody 
victories  at  the  pass  of  Muzaia,  and  else¬ 
where,  no  one  was  secure  of  his  life  im¬ 
mediately  outside  of  the  gates  of  Algiers. 
Ma  tters  continued  in  this  condition  through¬ 


out  the  year;  and  the  only  result  of  the 
campaign  in  the  autumn  was  the  provi¬ 
sioning  of  Medeah  and  Milianah.  Not  a 
single  tribe  was  induced  to  lay  down  its 
arms,  or  to  acknowledge  its  subjection  to 
the  French.  The  latter,  indeed,  seemed 
not  to  have  been  over-sanguine  of  any  de¬ 
cisive  issue  to  their  efforts  to  subdue  the 
hostility  of  the  Arabs ;  since  they  had  be¬ 
gun,  during  the  present  year  (1840)  to 
construct  a  wall  around  the  fruitful  plain 
of  Metidja,  as  a  protection  from  the  incur¬ 
sions  of  the  enemy.  Marshal  Vallee  had 
not  spared  his  men,  harassing  them  with 
forced  marches,  and  exposing  them  reck¬ 
lessly  to  all  sorts  of  weather;  so  that  some¬ 
times  a  third  of  their  number  wrere  in  the 
hospitals.  And  the  French  government, 
becoming  dissatisfied  with  the  slender 
results  obtained  at  a  great  expense  of 
men  and  money,  appointed  General  Bu- 
geaud  to  succeed  him. 

The  new  governor-general  arrived  at 
Algiers  on  the  22d  of  February,  1841. 
Under  him,  the  army,  which,  in  the  latter 
period  of  the  administration  of  Marshal 
Vallee,  had  already  amounted  to  65,000 
men,  was  reinforced  so  as  to  become  nearly 
80,000  strong.  The  system,  hitherto  pur¬ 
sued,  of  a  number  of  insulated  posts,  which 
protected  nothing,  was  now  abandoned; 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  troops  were 
collected  in  the  principal  towns,  whence 
they  advanced  in  succession,  and  with 
great  rapidity,  in  different  directions.  In 
this  manner,  the  enemy,  always  kept  at  a 
distance,  and  his  harvests  and  flocks  in 
continual  danger  of  being  destroyed  or 
carried  off,  was  obliged  to  maintain,  with¬ 
out  remission,  a  wearisome  and  ruinous 
defensive.  The  renewed  provisioning  of 
Medeah  and  Milianah  was  General  Bu- 
geaud’s  first  object  in  opening  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  1841.  Having  accomplished  this, 
he  marched  from  Mostaganem,  on  the  18th 
of  May,  at  the  head  of  11,000  men,  upon 
Tekedemt,  the  principal  strong-hold  of 
Abd’  el  Kader,  which  he  reached,  after 
some  fighting,  on  the  25th.  It  had  been 
abandoned  by  its  inhabitants,  who  had 
conveyed  awaj^with  them  whatever  they 
could  of  their  property  :  it  was  now  re¬ 
duced  to  ashes  by  the  French,  and  its  Ca- 
sauba ,  or  citadel,  which  had  been  con¬ 
structed  by  the  emir,  was  blown  up.  From 
Tekedemt,  the  general  proceeded  to  Mas¬ 
cara,  the  cradle  of  Abd’  el  Kader’s  power, 
which  he  entered  on  the  30th  of  the  month. 
Several  of  the  tribes  now  began  to  waver 
in  their  fidelity  to  their  leader,  and  that 
of  the  Medshers  was  led  to  signify  their 
submission.  All  the  arts  employed  by 
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Abd’  el  Kader  to  draw  General  Bugeaud 
aside  from  the  pursuit  of  his  object  were 
unavailing.  Even  the  intervention  of 
summer,  the  hottest  part  of  which  had 
heretofore  afforded  a  season  of  repose  to 
the  soldiery,  was  not  allowed  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  military  operations ;  whilst  several 
attempts  were  made,  by  bribery  and  other¬ 
wise,  to  induce  those  of  the  tribes  on  whom 
the  rule  of  Abd’  el  Kader  pressed  most 
heavily  to  declare  against  him.  In  the 
beginning  of  October,  however,  hostilities 
began  to  be  conducted  with  renewed 
vigour.  Having  accomplished  the  repro¬ 
visioning  of  Mascara,  the  governor-general 
set  out  from  that  place,  on  the  17th  of 
the  month,  for  Saida,  the  only  remaining 
strong-hold  in  the  possession  of  the  emir, 
situated  four  days’ march  south  of  Mascara. 
It  was  entirely  demolished ;  and  its  de¬ 
molition  operated  most  favourably  upon 
the  neighbouring  tribes,  employed,  as  it 
had  been,  as  a  means  of  retaining  them  in 
an  unwilling  subjection.  None  of  them 
now  offered  any  opposition  to  the  French, 
and  several  of  them  became  their  allies. 
As  in  the  preceding  summer,  so  in  the 
following  winter,  no  opportunity  was  given 
to  the  enemy  to  repair  his  losses.  In 
January  1842,  an  expedition  was  directed 
towards  the  borders  of  Morocco,  the  only 
region  which  still  resisted,  and,  on  the 
30th  of  that  month,  the  town  of  Tlemecen, 
as  also,  on  the  9th  of  February,  the  fort  or 
castle  of  Tafrua,  situated  at  the  distance 
of  two  days’  march  further  south,  were 
taken,  and  the  latter  demolished.  The 
regular  troops  of  Abd’  el  Kader  having 
now,  after  so  many  successive  conflicts, 
been  almost  entirely  destroyed,  he  had  no 
other  resource  left  but  to  retire  upon  the 
territory  of  Morocco.  Most  of  his  subject 
tribes  no  longer  hesitated  formally  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  the  supremacy  of  the  French,  or  at 
least  to  remain  perfectly  tranquil,  neither 
molesting  them  nor  their  allies.  Abd’  el 
Kader,  notwithstanding  this,  suddenly  re¬ 
appeared  near  Tlemecen,  with  a  small 
body  of  followers  collected  in  Morocco, 
together  with  a  few  of  his  former  support¬ 
ers,  and  made  a  sudden  attack  on  General 
Bedeau,  who  commanded  in  that  town, 
out  was  easily  repulsed.  After  wandering 
about  for  a  short  period,  he  once  more 
sought  a  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  terri¬ 
tory.  In  April,  General  Bugeaud  marched 
in  different  directions  to  force  several  of 
the  tribes,  which  still  continued  refractory, 
to  submission.  Even  the  tribe  of  Hashem, 
including  the  brothers  and  uncles  of  Abd’ 
el  Kader,  implored  his  mercy,  and  asked 
for  peace  at  his  hands.  The  subjection  of 


the  entire  country,  formerly  constituting 
the  regency  of  Algiers,  seemed  at  length 
to  have  been  accomplished,  when,  in  the 
course  of  the  summer  of  1842,  that  inde¬ 
fatigable  chief  was  once  again  in  the  field, 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  regency. 
Falling  unexpectedly  on  the  generals  La- 
moriciere,  d’Arbouville,  and  Changarnier, 
he  defeated  them  successively,  in  the  end 
of  August,  and  in  September,  at  Tlemecen, 
on  the  upper  Sheliff,  and  at  Mascara ;  and 
a  combined  plan  of  operations  became  ne¬ 
cessary  to  drive  him  back  to  the  frontier, 
and  once  more  to  reduce  the  revolted  tribes 
to  subjection.  These,  indeed,  comprehend¬ 
ed  all  the  tribes  from  Morocco  to  Constan¬ 
tine,  and  especially  the  Cabyles,  5000  of 
whom  in  a  body  had  made  an  attack  upon 
the  town  of  Setif.  The  greatest  exertions 
were  requisite,  and  the  most  difficult  and 
dangerous  marches  had  to  be  undertaken, 
along  the  borders  of  the  desert,  all  the  way 
from  Jurjura  to  the  Morocco  frontier, 
through  a  region  hitherto  untrodden  by 
the  foot  of  a  Frenchman,  in  order  to  re¬ 
strict  Abd’  el  Kader  to  a  narrow  district 
on  the  upper  Sheliff.  A  separate  expedi¬ 
tion  was,  in  addition  to  this,  required, 
which  was  conducted  by  the  governor- 
general  in  person,  in  the  month  of  October, 
into  the  interior  of  the  eastern  portion  of 
his  government,  again  to  subdue  the  wild 
tribes  of  the  Cabyles.  At  length,  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1842,  the  condition  of  the 
French  affairs  in  Africa  was  restored  to 
what  it  had  been  in  the  spring  of  the  year; 
a  result  accomplished  at  a  vast  expense  of 
human  life  and  of  money.  The  destruc¬ 
tion  of  life,  independently  of  the  lives  lost 
in  battle,  may  in  some  measure  be  judged 
of  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
month  of  September,  as  many  as  24,000, 
out  of  80,000  men,  were  lodged  in  the 
hospitals. — Nevertheless,  the  colony  now 
presented  altogether  a  favourable  aspect. 
Travellers  could  journey,  and  commerce 
be  carried  on,  throughout  its  whole  extent, 
in  comparative  security.  The  extraordi¬ 
nary  increase  of  the  latter  was  attested 
by  the  increase  of  the  customs  from  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  francs,  in  1831,  to  nearly  nine  mil¬ 
lions,  in  1841.  The  foundation  of  the 
military  colony  of  Ain-Fuka,  as  well  as  of 
several  others,  evinced  a  renewed  spirit 
of  colonisation.  Roads  had  been  construct¬ 
ed  in  every  direction,  and  light-houses 
erected  along  the  coast.  Corn,  cattle,  and 
other  commodities,  which  could,  for  a  long 
time,  only  be  procured  from  abroad,  and 
at  excessively  high  prices,  were  at  length 
furnished  by  the  native  inhabitants,  in 
abundance,  and  at  moderate  rates.  The 
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European  population,  which,  in  1831,  con¬ 
sisted  of  not  more  than  3000  souls,  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1842  amounted  to  42,675;  of  whom 
25,532  inhabited  the  capital;  6602,  Oran; 
4122,  Bona ;  4210,  a  new  port  named  Plii- 
lippeville ;  1207,  Constantine,  and  certain 
posts  in  the  interior;  the  rest,  Boujeiah, 
Shershell,  and  some  smaller  places  on  the 
coast.  The  vessels,  which  arrived  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1841,  are  stated  at  8560, 
of  whom  4262  were  French,  2442  Spanish, 
and  957  English. — The  condition  of  Alge¬ 
ria,  in  1843,  was,  however,  far  from  being 
a  tranquil  one.  Abd’  el  Kader  still  conti¬ 
nued  to  annoy  and  disturb  the  French,  by 
means  of  rapid  incursions  into  the  portion 
of  it  most  accessible  to  him  from  his  retreat 
near  the  western  frontier,  and  by  exciting 
the  tribes  through  its  entire  extent  to  re¬ 
volt.  But  these  attempts  were  more  easily 
repressed  than  heretofore ;  and  the  restless 
emir  was  again  forced  to  seek  a  refuge  in 
the  territory  of  Morocco.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  progress  of  improvement  has 
been  going  on  at  an  accelerated  rate ; 
emigrants  from  Europe  have  been  arriving 
in  numbers  quite  as  great  as  could  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  the  accommodations  necessary 
to  enable  them  to  start  with  advantage  in 
their  new  career;  commerce  has  been  ex¬ 
tending  ;  and  200  leagues  of  carriage  roads, 

'  as  well  as  seven  bridges  over  the  principal 
rivers,  are  said  to  have  been  constructed 
in  1843,  chiefly  by  the  soldiers  of  the  army. 
Yet,  with  all  this  apparent  prosperity,  the 
country  is  held  by  France  at  an  immense 
annual  expenditure  of  her  own  resources, 
for  the  most  part  incurred  to  maintain  the 
military  force  required  for  the  protection 
of  the  colonists;  a  force  now  amounting  to 
not  much  less  than  120,000  men,  tully 
provided  with  all  the  materiel  of  war,  and 
kept  in  a  constant  state  of  readiness  for 
action.  She  feels  it,  too,  to  be  a  point  of 
honour  with  her  not  to  retreat  from  the 
position  which  she  has  assumed,  and  will 
continue  to  hold  it,  in  despite  of  this  ex¬ 
penditure  of  men  and  money.  Yet,  so  far 
from  her  deriving  additional  strength  from 
this,  her  favourite,  and,  indeed,  only  colony 
claiming  to  be  of  much  importance  to  the 
mother  country,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
its  becoming  a  source  of  weakness  to  her, 
by  withdrawing  a  large  portion  of  her 
means  of  offence  from  the  field  of  any  fu- 
.  ture  European  contest. 

Alibert  (Jean  Louis) ;  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  physicians  who  flou¬ 
rished  in  France  during  the  period  of  the 
empire  and  of  the  restoration.  He  was 
born  at  Villefranche,  in  the  department 
«f  the  Avevron,  May  12th  1766,  and  came 


to  Paris  in  1789.  The  profession  of  medi¬ 
cine  is  said  to  have  recommended  itself  to 
him,  in  a  measure,  because  it  would  ena¬ 
ble  him,  better  than  almost  any  other  oc¬ 
cupation  he  might  select,  to  avoid  mingling 
in  the  political  storms,  which  were  then 
beginning  to  agitate  the  community.  No 
sooner,  however,  had  he  entered  upon  his 
medical  studies  than  he  pursued  them 
with  avidity  for  their  own  sake.  He  be¬ 
came  the  intimate  associate  of  most  of  the 
men  who  subsequently  rose  to  a  high  emi¬ 
nence  in  Paris  in  the  art  of  healing,  and 
united  with  them  in  the  formation  of  the 
“  Society  for  Medical  Instruction.”  At 
this  period  he  sustained  a  thesis  “  Sur  les 
fievres  intermittentes  pernicieuses,”  which 
was  the  basis  of  a  treatise  on  the  same 
subject,  afterwards  published  by  him.  He 
early  gave  private  courses  of  instruction 
in  medicine;  and  this  instruction  led  to 
the  publication  of  his  work,  entitled 
“Traite  de  therapeutique  et  de  matiere 
medicale,”  in  two  vols.  8vo.,  a  work  re¬ 
markable  at  the  time  it  appeared,  and 
which  passed  through  five  editions,  but 
has  been  since  superseded  by  others  exhi¬ 
biting  the  later  discoveries,  and  more  ad¬ 
vanced  doctrines,  on  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats.  On  being  appointed  physician 
of  the  hospital  of  St.  Louis,  an  institution 
especially  devoted  to  the  cure  of  diseases 
of  the  skin,  he  commenced,  in  1806,  the 
preparation  of  his  large  work  on  these 
diseases.  Some  time  after  this  had  been 
before  the  public,  he  put  forth  an  abridg¬ 
ment  of  it,  which  was  afterwards  reprinted. 
Besides  the  treatises  already  mentioned, 
he  is  the  author  of  various  productions,  of 
which  we  may  here  specify  his  “Nosolo- 
gie  naturelle,  ou  maladies  du  corps  hu- 
main,  classees  par  families ;”  his  “  Physi¬ 
ologic  des  passions,  ou  nouvelle  doctrine 
des  sentiments  moraux,”  said  to  have  been 
composed  at  the  express  desire  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  and  his  “Precis  sur  les  eaux 
minerales  les  plus  usitees  en  medecine.” 
All  of  these  met  with  a  brilliant  success 
in  their  day,  but  have  already  declined 
from  the  reputation  they  enjoyed.  Alibert 
was  appointed  a  professor  in  the  school  of 
medicine,  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
medicine,  and  physician  in  ordinary  of 
Louis  XVIII.,  and  afterwards  of  Charles 
X.  He  probably  surpassed  most  of  his 
contemporaries,  in  the  medical  profession 
in  France,  in  his  literary  attainments  and 
tastes.  Hence  the  faults  of  his  style, 
which  has  been  severely  criticised,  and 
which  was,  perhaps,  more  ambitious  and 
rhetorical,  than  is  suited  to  the  simple 
dignity  of  science. 
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Alison  (Rev.  Archibald)  was  bom  in 
Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1757,  and  went  to 
'  the  university  of  Glasgow  in  1772;  where 
he  attended  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Reid,  in 
company  with  Dugald  Stewart,  with  whom 
he  formed  an  intimate  friendship.  From 
Glasgow  he  went  with  an  exhibition  to 
Baliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the 
degrees  of  A.M.  and  LL.B.,  the  latter  in 
the  spring  of  1764.  In  this  year  he  also 
took  orders,  and  married  the  daughter  of 
the  well-known  Dr.  John  Gregory,  of 
Edinburgh.  He  was  successively  preferred 
to  various  livings  in  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and,  in  1780,  he  published  the  work 
on  which  his  reputation  is  founded,  the 
“  Essays  on  the  Nature  and  Principles  of 
Taste.”  It  is  remarkable  that  it  should 
have  attracted  the  public  notice  in  only  a 
slight  degree,  until,  on  the  publication  of 
a  second  edition,  with  considerable  addi¬ 
tions,  in  1811,  it  was  highly  commended  in 
an  article  of  great  ability  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Jeffrey.  It 
was  the  most  valuable  contribution,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  which  had  hitherto  been  made 
by  any  individual  to  the  philosophy  of  the 
sublime  and  beautiful.  The  two  leading 
propositions  which  he  laboured  to  establish 
were,  first,  that  “  the  qualities  of  matter 
are  not  beautiful  or  sublime  in  themselves, 
but  as  they  are  by  various  means  the  signs 
or  expressions  of  qualities  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  emotions and  secondly,  that 
“there  is  no  single  emotion  into  which 
these  varied  effects  can  be  resolved ;  that, 
on  the  contrary,  every  simple  emotion,  and 
every  object  which  is  capable  of  producing 
any  simple  emotion,  may  be  the  foundation 
of  beauty  or  sublimity.”  Whoever  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  sympathizing  with  the  genuine 
feeling  of  the  beautiful  which  pervades 
these  essays,  cannot  fail  to  derive  the 
greatest  pleasure  from  their  perusal ;  hut 
for  a  most  philosophical  exposition  of  the 
subject  to  which  they  relate,  far  more  phi¬ 
losophical  indeed  than  the  original  work 
itself,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  the 
article  of  Mr.  Jeffrey  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  above  mentioned,  or  to  the  article 
“  Beauty”  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica, 
by  the  same  writer. — Mr.  Alison  removed 
in  1800  from  England  to  his  native  city, 
where  he  officiated  as  a  clergyman,  min¬ 
gling  at  the  same  time  familiarly  in  the 
society  of  the  many  distinguished  men  of 
letters  who  then  adorned  the  capital  of 
Scotland,  until  1831,  when  a  severe  illness 
compelled  him  to  relinquish  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  all  public  duties.  Lie  died  in  1839, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  82. — Besides  the 
Essays  on  Taste,  Mr.  Alison  published  two 


volumes  of  sermons,  and  a  memoir  of  Lord 
Woodhouselee  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  of  which 
learned  body  he  was  a  member. 

Allahabad,  a  city  of  Hindostan, Laving 
a  population  of  about  20,000  souls,  is  the 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name. 
It  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  sa¬ 
cred  streams  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Jum¬ 
na,  and,  for  this  reason,  is  itself  held  in 
especial  reverence  by  the  Hindoos.  It  is 
visited  annually  by  crowds  of  pilgrims, 
sometimes  amounting  in  number  to  200,000; 
some  of  whom  imagine  they  secure  a  happy 
futurity  for  themselves  by  seeking  death 
in  hallowed  waters.  Those  whose  infatua¬ 
tion  does  not  carry  them  quite  so  far  as 
this,  are  content  with  the  purification  to 
be  derived  from  bathing,  and  with  carrying 
away  with  them,  on  their  return  to  their 
homes,  a  certain  quantity  of  the  water  for 
the  service  of  their  temples.  The  most 
remarkable  feature  of  Allahabad  is  the 
palace,  originally  constructed  and  fortified 
by  the  emperor  Akbar  on  the  spot  where 
the  Jumna  unites  with  the  Ganges,  at  the 
enormous  expense,  it  is  said,  of  twelve 
millions  of  rupees,  but  fortified  since  by 
the  English  in  the  European  manner. 
They  have  made  of  it  a  great  military 
depot  for  the  upper  provinces. 

Allard,  general-in-chief  of  the  army 
of  Lahore,  was  born  in  France  in  1783. 
He  entered  the  French  army  at  an  early 
age,  and  during  the  eventful  campaign  of 
1814,  he  held  the  rank  of  captain  of  caval¬ 
ry.  In  the  following  year  he  was  an  aide- 
de-camp  of  Marshal  Brune,  and,  on  the 
assassination  of  the  latter,  quitting  France, 
he  went  to  Leghorn,  with  the  design  to 
embark  for  America.  But,  by  the  advice 
of  a  friend,  he  changed  his  plans,  and  set 
out  for  Egypt,  whence  he  proceeded  to 
Persia.  He  was  favourably  received  by 
Abbas  Mirza,  who  bestowed  upon  him  the 
rank  and  pay  of  a  colonel  in  his  army. 
But,  dissatisfied  at  not  obtaining  a  com¬ 
mand  corresponding  to  his  nominal  rank, 
he  pushed  forward  into  Afghanistan,  and, 
in  1822,  still  further  into  Lahore.  There 
he  entered  the  service  of  the  celebrated 
Runjeet  Sing,  and  succeeded  in  insinuat¬ 
ing  himself  into  the  good  graces  of  that 
prince  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  latter 
was  induced  to  place  the  most  unlimited 
confidence  in  him,  and  to  load  him  with 
honours.  A  large  force  was  organized  by 
him  on  the  model  of  the  French  army,  of 
which  he  was  appointed  the  commander 
Not  long  afterwards  he  married  a  native 
of  the  country,  by  whom  he  had  severe 
children.  All  this,  however,  failed  to  make 
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him  entirely  forget  his  own  country.  A  fter 
the  revolution  of  the  three  days,  he  was 
especially  anxious  to  revisit  it;  and  at 
length,  in  1835,  he  obtained  permission 
from  Runjeet  Sing  to  do  so,  accompanied 
by  his  family,  on  his  giving  a  solemn  pro¬ 
mise  to  return  again  to  his  post.  On  his 
arrival  in  France,  he  was  received  at  court 
with  the  greatest  distinction.  He  was 
appointed  charge  d’affaires  of  France  in 
Lahore,  with  liberty  to  serve  in  the  army 
of  its  chief,  without  thereby  forfeiting  his 
privileges  as  a  French  citizen.  Leaving 
his  wife  and  children  behind  him  in  France, 
he  went  back  to  Lahore  in  1837,  where 
an  opportunity  was  soon  afforded  him  of 
rendering  important  services  to  Runjeet 
Sing,  by  successfully  conducting  his  mili¬ 
tary  operations  against  the  Afghans.  But 
in  the  midst  of  prosperity,  he  was  sudden¬ 
ly  taken  sick  at  Peshawer,  and  expired  at 
that  place  on  the  23d  of  January  1839. 
His  body  was  brought  to  Lahore,  and  was 
interred  there  with  the  highest  military 
honours. — Allard  was  not  unmindful  of  the 
cause  of  science.  He  had  formed  a  rich 
collection  of  coins  and  medals,  which  he 
brought  with  him  to  France,  and  presented 
to  the  Royal  Library. 

Allix*  (General).  In  1826,  several 
years  after  he  had  been  permitted  by  the 
government  of  the  Restoration  to  return  to 
France,  and  to  resume  his  former  military 
rank,  he  presented  a  memorial  to  the 
Chambers,  depicting  the  dangers  to  which 
the  house  of  Bourbon  was  exposed  from 
the  administration  of  M.  de  Villele,  and 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  Jesuits.  He 
published,  in  1827,  a  work,  entitled  “  Sys- 
teme  de  l’artillerie  de  campagne.”  In  the 
revolution  of  the  three  days,  in  July  1830, 
he  took  an  active  part  on  the  popular  side; 
and  subsequently,  in  his  “  Bataille  de  Pa¬ 
ris,”  he  gave  an  account  of  the  contest  at 
that  period  in  the  streets  of  the  capital, 
pointing  out  particularly  the  faults  in  the 
measures  of  attack  adopted  by  Marshal 
Marmont. 

Allston  (Washington).  This  great 
historical  painter  was  the  second  of  three 
children  of  William  Allston,  one  of  the 
distinguished  South  Carolina  family  of 
that  name,  who  served  as  a  captain  in  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  a  plantation  at  Waccamaw,  near 
Georgetown,  in  that  state,  where  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  this  notice  was  born,  November 
5th  1779.  At  the  early  age  of  seven  he 
was  sent  by  the  advice  of  physicians  to 
Newport,  R.  I.,  where  he  remained  at  a 
private  school,  frequented  by  many  gentle¬ 
men’s  sons  afterwards  distinguished,  until 


his  seventeenth  year.  In  the  autobiogra¬ 
phical  sketches  published  in  Dunlap’s  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Arts  of  Design,  he  mentions, 
without  attaching  undue  importance  to  it, 
his  early  tendency  to  the  imitative  arts. 
From  forming  miniature-landscapes  about 
the  roots  of  the  old  trees  on  the  plantation, 
he  passed,  in  his  school-days,  to  drawing 
from  prints  of  all  kinds,  and  thence  to 
original  compositions  from  the  romances 
that  interested  his  boyhood.  He  had  no 
direct  instruction,  but  gained  something 
incidentally  from  a  worthy  nautical-instru¬ 
ment  maker  who  had  been  bred  to  portrait¬ 
painting;  and  shortly  before  quitting  New¬ 
port  he  became  acquainted  with  young 
Malbone,  a  native  of  the  place,  soon  after 
celebrated  as  a  miniature-painter..  In 
1796  he  entered  Harvard  College,  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  where  he  took  the  degree 
of  A.  B.  in  1800.  His  academical  exer¬ 
cises  soon  procured  him  the  reputation  of 
a  writer  of  elegance  both  in  poetry  and 
prose,  which  he  justified  by  a  fine  taste 
and  already  extensive  cultivation  in  polite 
literature.  His  leisure  hours,  however, 
were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  pencil.  He 
tried  his  hand  in  the  department  of  his 
friend  Malbone,  but  soon  abandoned  it,  for 
he  already  succeeded  so  much  better  in 
oils  that  a  landscape  with  figures,  painted 
about  this  time,  was  afterwards  exhibited 
at  Somerset  House.  An  old  rich-toned 
Italian  or  Spanish  landscape,  at  a  friend’s 
house,  some  pictures  by  Pine  at  a  museum 
in  Boston,  and  Smybert’s  copy  of  Van¬ 
dyke’s  head  of  Cardinal  Bentivoglio  in  the 
college-library,  were  his  models.  From 
Cambridge  he  returned  on  a  visit  to 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  where  he  painted  for 
some  months.  By  his  own  account,  up  to 
this  time,  and  for  a  year  afterwards,  his 
favourite  subjects,  with  an  occasional 
comic  intermission,  were  banditti.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  there  was  some 
other  exception,  for  it  was  about  this  pe¬ 
riod  that  he  painted  a  head  of  St.  Peter 
at  the  cock-crow,  and  of  Judas  Iscariot. 
Disposing  of  his  share  of  his  paternal  in¬ 
heritance  at  some  sacrifice,  with  a  view 
to  the  support  of  his  studies  abroad,  he 
embarked  ibr  London,  where  he  arrived 
in  June  1801.  He  took  letters  from  a  com¬ 
mon  friend  to  Dr.  Moore,  the  author  of 
Zeluco,  who,  however,  had  died  shortly 
before  his  arrival.  In  a  few  weeks  he  be¬ 
came  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
His  first  drawing  (from  the  Gladiator) 
obtained  him  permission  to  draw  at  Somer¬ 
set  House,  and  his  third  a  ticket  as  an 
entered  student.  He  Was  directly  intro¬ 
duced  to  his  countryman  West,  who  had 
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been,  since  1792,  the  successor  of  Rey¬ 
nolds  in  the  presidency  of  the  Academy. 
Of  his  constant  kindness  for  a  long  series 
of  years  Allston  always  cherished  a  grate¬ 
ful  remembrance.  He  also  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  Fuseli,  whom  he  then  thought 
the  greatest  living  painter,  and  for  whom, 
especially  as  a  writer  on  the  art,  he  always 
retained  a  strong  though  more  discrimi¬ 
nating  admiration.  At  the  Somerset 
House  Exhibition  in  1802,  the  next  year 
after  his  arrival,  he  exhibited  three  pictures, 
the  college  landscape  already  mentioned, 
a  rocky  coast  with  the  favourite  banditti, 
and  a  comic  piece.  For  three  years  he 
applied  himself  closely  to  the  more  secret 
labours  of  his  art,  and  laid  securely  the 
foundations  of  his  future  eminence.  In 
1804  he  visited  Paris,  where  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  the  Continent  were  then  col¬ 
lected.  Though  then,  as  ever  after,  “a 
wide  liker”  in  art,  his  special  admiration 
seems  to  have  been  for  “  the  gorgeous  con¬ 
cert  of  colours”  of  the  Venetian  school. 
After  a  few  months  thus  spent,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Italy,  where  he  passed  about 
four  years,  principally  at  Rome,  in  the 
study  of  the  great  masters.  He  was  also 
a  fellow-member  with  Thorwaldsen  of  a 
private  association,  and  devoted  much  time 
to  modelling,  with  a  view  to  anatomical 
accuracy  in  his  art,  a  practice  which  he 
often  afterwards  followed.  Here,  too, 
commenced  his  long  intimacy  with  Cole¬ 
ridge,  of  whom  he  says  that  to  no  other 
man  did  he  owe  so  much  intellectually. 
The  impression  he  even  then  made,  as  an 
artist,  is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  fact 
that  many  years  afterwards  he  was  re¬ 
membered  there  as  “  the  American  Ti¬ 
tian  and  in  Bunsen’s  great  work  on 
Rome,  the  chapter  on  modern  art,  by  a 
celebrated  German  critic,  speaks  of  him 
as  approaching  in  colouring  nearer  the 
masters  of  the  best  ages  in  Italian  art  than 
any  other  modern  painter.  In  1809,  he 
returned  on  a  visit  to  America,  where  he 
shortly  afterwards  married  a  sister  of  the 
celebrated  divine,  Dr.  Channing.  In  1811, 
he  resumed  his  residence  in  London,  where 
his  first  historical  picture,  the  Dead  Man 
Revived,  immediately  obtained  the  first 
prize  of  the  British  Institution  of  200 
guineas,  and  was  afterwards  purchased  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts.  His  labour  on  this  painting  occa¬ 
sioned  him  a  severe  illness,  which  left 
him,  in  a  degree,  an  invalid  ever  after. 
In  1813,  he  published  a  small  volume, 
“  the  Sylphs  of  the  Seasons,  and  other 
poems.”  Mrs.  Allston  died  in  1815.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  second  residence  in  England,  he 


painted  successively  the  large  historical 
pictures  of  St.  Peter  liberated  by  the  An¬ 
gel,  for  Sir  George  Beaumont,  now  in  the 
church  at  Ashley  de  la  Zouch ;  Uriel  in 
the  Sun,  for  which  the  British  Institution 
presented  him  with  a  gratuity  of  150 
guineas,  and  which  is  now  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland ;  and  the 
Jacob’s  Dream,  now  in  the  collection  of 
Lord  Egremont,  at  Petworth;  besides 
many  other  less  considerable  works.  In¬ 
deed,  such  had  been  his  success,  that  on 
his  return  to  America,  in  1818,  he  hid  but 
one  finished  picture  to  bring  with  him,  the 
Elijah  in  the  Wilderness,  and  this  was 
afterwards  purchased  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Mr. 
Labouchere,  and  taken  back  to  England. 
Shortly  after  his  return  he  received  in¬ 
formation  of  his  election  as  an  associate 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  During  his  resi¬ 
dence  for  the  next  twelve  years  in  Boston, 
he  produced  his  celebrated  pictures  of  Jere¬ 
miah  prophesying,  now  in  the  possession 
of  Miss  Gibbs,  of  Newport ;  Saul  and  the 
Witch  of  Endor,  in  the  collection  of  Colo¬ 
nel  T.  H.  Perkins,  of  Boston;  and  Miriam 
singing  the  Song  of  Triumph,  owned  by 
the  Hon.  David  Sears,  of  the  same  city; 
besides  numerous  others  of  a  smaller  size, 
landscapes  and  female  heads,  of  which  the 
most  distinguished  are  the  Beatrice  of 
Dante,  and  the  Valentine,  owned  respec¬ 
tively  by  the  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Elliot  and 
George  Ticknor,  Esq.,  both  of  Boston.  In 
1830,  he  married  for  his  second  wife  a 
daughter  of  the  late  Chief  J ustice  Dana, 
of  Cambridge,  and  made  that  place  his 
future  residence.  He  had  brought  with 
him  from  London  the  commencement  of  a 
picture  of  the  largest  size,  on  the  subject 
of  Belshazzar’s  Feast,  and  made  consider¬ 
able  advances  in  it  during  the  earlier  part 
of  his  residence  in  Boston,  where,  how 
ever,  he  was  interrupted  by  the  want  of  a 
proper  studio;  this  was  now  supplied,  and 
he  looked  forward  continually  to  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  his  great  work.  Various  hin¬ 
drances,  however,  which  have  embarrassed 
most  modern  artists  in  the  prosecution  of 
works  too  extensive  for  their  own  private 
means,  delayed  the  resumption  of  his  la¬ 
bours  upon  it  for  some  years.  In  the  mean 
time  he  sent  from  his  easel  many  of  his 
most  beautiful  pictures  of  a  smaller  size ; 
among  others,  Spalatro’s  Vision  of  the 
Bloody  Hand,  for  Mr.  Ball,  of  S.  C.,  be¬ 
sides  more  landscapes  and  female  heads, 
of  which  the  Rosalie,  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Hon.  N.  Appleton,  of  Boston,  is  the 
most  celebrated.  In  1836,  he  was  honoured 
by  Congress  with  a  request  to  fill,  with 
national  pictures,  two  of  the  four  vacant 
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panels  in  the  rotundo  of  the  Capitol,  but 
lie  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  divert  his  la¬ 
bour  from  the  anticipated  completion  of  the 
Belshazzar.  In  1839,  nearly  fifty  of  his 
pictures,  collected  from  various  parts  of 
the  country,  were  exhibited  in  Boston 
with  great  success,  and  excited  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  all  the  lovers  of  art.  In  1841, 
he  published  “  Monaldi,”  a  tale  of  much 
power  and  beauty,  written  many  years 
before.  He  had  now  resumed  his  labours 
upon  his  great  picture,  and  though  enfee¬ 
bled  by  ill  health  and  advancing  years, 
was  steadily  progressing  towards  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  extensive  alterations  he  had 
previously  planned  in  it.  Amidst  days 
thus  passed  in  the  exercise  of  his  beautiful 
art,  and  evenings  occupied  with  literary 
recreations,  or  in  delighting,  by  his  con¬ 
versation  and  the  singular  amenity  of  his 
manners,  a  circle  of  chosen  friends,  or  of 
younger  artists  who  visited  him  as  a  mas¬ 
ter,  his  life  was  closed  by  a  sudden  but 
gentle  death,  on  the  9th  of  July  1843,  in 
the  64th  year  of  his  age.  His  personal 
appearance  was  most  appropriate  to  a  man 
of  such  a  genius.  His  figure  was  of  a 
good  height,  rather  slender  and  of  a  grace¬ 
ful  movement;  his  countenance,  of  striking 
intellectual  beauty,  was  set  off  by  flowing 
locks  of  prematurely  silvered  hair.  His 
conversational  powers,  educated  by  inter¬ 
course  with  the  finest  minds  in  England, 
whether  in  anecdote,  literary  criticism,  or 
on  the  philosophy  of  his  art,  were  such  as 
would  have  made  him  eminent  had  he 
been  known  only  as  a  man  of  society ;  and 
his  writings,  both  in  poetry  and  prose, 
exhibit  a  force  of  imagination  and  felicity 
of  language  which  would  have  insured 
him  distinction  had  he  been  known  only 
as  an  author.  Though  full  of  the  sensi¬ 
bilities  of  genius,  he  was  singularly  free 
from  its  unamiable  vices.  His  character 
was  marked  by  a  native  purity,  of  which 
the  spiritual  beauty  of  all  his  female  por¬ 
traitures  was  but  a  fit  expression.  During 
his  second  residence  in  England,  he  be¬ 
came  a  communicant  in  the  church  of  that 
country,  and  the  delicate  reserve  of  his 
religious  nature  but  increased  the  devout¬ 
ness  of  his  inner  life.  As  an  artist  his 
excellence  was  various  and  of  the  highest 
order.  In  his  few  portraits,  in  ideal  heads, 
in  landscape  and  the  higher  walk  of  his¬ 
tory,  his  works  are  masterpieces  in 
their  respective  departments.  In  alternate 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  conception,  in 
consummate  execution,  in  the  effects  of 
composition  and  chiaroscuro ,  and  more 
than  all,  in  a  certain  magic  of  colour  pe¬ 
culiar  to  himself,  he  was,  by  a  general 


consent,  reckoned  the  first  artist  of  his 
time,  and  worthy  to  take  rank  as  a  suc¬ 
cessor  rather  than  a  follower  of  the  great 
masters  of  an  earlier  age. 

Alpaca.  There  are  several  species  of 
the  South  American  lama,  one  of  which 
is  called  el  paco,  or  alpaca.  It  yields  the 
alpaca  wool,  of  which  three  millions  of 
pounds  weight  were  exported  from  Peru 
to  Great  Britain  in  1841 ;  and  the  quantity 
exported  has  since  been  constantly  increas¬ 
ing.  This  wool  is  of  an  extraordinary 
length,  of  a  silky  nature,  and  free  from 
grease.  Some  of  the  alpacas  are  brown, 
and  others  white;  but  the  former,  as  well 
as  the  latter,  have  long  and  white  wool  on 
their  bellies,  which  readily  admits  of  being 
dyed.  Like  the  lama,  commonly  so  called, 
the  alpaca  is  employed  to  carry  burdens, 
and  its  flesh  is  said  to  have  an  agreeable 
flavour.  It  frequents  the  higher  and  colder 
regions  of  the  Andes,  easily  accustoms  it¬ 
self  to  the  presence  of  man,  and  is  more 
easily  tamed  than  the  lama.  It  can  en¬ 
dure  thirst  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
requires  but  little  food,  and  of  the  coarsest 
quality,  to  sustain  it.  The  various  quali¬ 
ties  of  the  alpacas  which  have  been  men¬ 
tioned,  have  led  to  the  project  of  introduc¬ 
ing  them  extensively  into  the  British  isles. 
As  yet,  however,  only  very  few  of  them 
have  been  imported  there,  and  the  results 
of  the  experiment  thus  made  have  not 
been  of  a  character  sufficient  to  justify  a 
positive  opinion,  as  to  the  effects  of  the 
change  of  climate  on  the  animal  or  its 
wool. 

Alteratives  ;  a  class  of  medicines 
which  act  on  the  causes  of  disease,  with¬ 
out  producing  sensible  evacuations,  or  any 
other  visible  symptoms  of  their  action.  This 
action  is  commonly  slow,  and  gradual  in 
its  effects ;  and  its  reality  is  the  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  be  established,  because  time  and 
the  natural  reaction  of  the  system  are  often 
of  themselves  sufficient  to  produce  a  cure. 
Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  number 
of  substances  should  have  found  their  way 
among  the  alteratives,  so  called,  whose 
chief  merit  is  that  of  being  absolutely  in¬ 
ert,  and  therefore  not  m  any  degree  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  operation  of  the  curative 
agents  actually  employed.  Among  those 
substances  which  an  incontestable  expe¬ 
rience  has  truly  entitled  to  be  styled  alte¬ 
ratives,  are  iodine,  bromine,  and  mercury 
and  its  compounds.  Arsenic,  in  almost 
infinitesimal  doses,  possesses  the  same 
properties. 

Alvarez  (Don  Jose),  a  celebrated  Spa¬ 
nish  sculptor,  was  born,  April  23d  1768, 
at  Priego,  in  the  province  of  Cordova. 
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ag-e  of  20,  he  assisted  his  father 
in  his  labours  as  an  ordinary  stone-cutter. 
But,  discovering-  a  great  ability  for  design¬ 
ing,  he  went  to  Grenada,  and,  in  the  acade¬ 
my  ot  that  city,  distinguished  himself  by  his 
skill  in  modelling.  By  means  of  the  pa¬ 
tronage  ot  the  bishop  of  his  native  city,  he 
was  enabled  to  go,  in  1794,  to  Madrid, 
where  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  San  Fernando.  Ir.  1799,  hav¬ 
ing  obtained  the  first  prize  of  the  first  class 
of  the  academy,  he  had  a  pension  of  12,000 
reals  granted  him  by  the  King  of  Spain, 
Charles  IV.,  to  enable  him  to  prosecute 
his  studies  in  Paris  and  at  Rome.  Shortly 
after  his  arrival  in  the  former  city,  he 
carried  off  the  second  prize  in  sculpture, 
awarded  by  the  French  Institute;  the  first, 
as  a  foreigner,  he  was  precluded  from  ob¬ 
taining.  His  reputation  was  raised  to  a 
very  high  pitch  by  a  statue  of  Ganymede, 
in  alabaster,  which  was  exhibited  in  1804, 
in  the  academy  of  San  Fernando.  Having 
rivalled  Canova  in  the  lighter  style  of 
composition,  he  now  essayed  to  excel  in 
the  severer  and  bolder  style.  The  subject 
selected  by  him  was  the  death  of  Achilles. 
Scarcely,  however,  had  his  model  been 


completed,  in  which,  according  to  David,  ashes,  3.27;  loss,  2.10;  making  altogether 


he  had  overcome  almost  insurmountable 
difficulties,  when,  owing  to  an  accident, 
and  perhaps  to  its  great  size,  it  fell  to 
pieces.  Through  want  of  inclination  or 
opportunity,  he  did  not  restore  it;  and 
having  received,  shortly  afterwards,  an 
addition  of  16,000  reals  to  his  pension,  he 
left  Paris  for  Rome.  There  he  received, 
as  did  the  other  distinguished  sculptors 
who  were  then  in  that  metropolis  of  the 
fine  arts,  an  order  from  Napoleon  to  exe¬ 
cute  a  number  of  bas-reliefs,  destined  for 
a  hall  in  the  pontifical  palace  on  the  Monte 
Quirinale.  Four  of  these  were  modelled 
by  Alvarez,  and  excited  the  general  admi¬ 
ration,  as  well  as  earned  for  him  the  es¬ 
teem  and  friendship  of  Canova  and  Thor- 
waldsen.  Owing  to  political  events,  they 
were  never  executed  in  marble.  It  was 
at  Rome  that  he  executed  the  greater 
portion  of  his  works ;  and  although  he  de¬ 
stroyed  a  considerable  number  of  them 
before  their  completion,  that  he  might 
leave  behind  him  as  few  as  possible  of 
them  in  an  unfinished  state,  enough  are 
left  to  immortalize  his  name,  and  to  attest 
the  extraordinary  diligence  with  which 
he  laboured.  One  of  the  last  which  he 
executed  in  marble*  is  his  Grupo  colosal 
de  Z<iragnza.  It  represents  a  scene  in 
the  defence  of  Saragossa,  in  the  war  of 
1808,  and  adorns  the  royal  museum  of 
Madrid.  He  executed  also  a  number  of 
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busts  of  emiint  persons.  All  his  works 
are  indicativpf  distinctness  and  simplicity 
of  design,  dep  feeling,’  and  natural  truth. 
Next  to  natjre,  and  the  masterpieces  of 
antiquity,  h/selected  Michael  Angelo  for 
his  imitatiq.  In  1816,  he  was  named 
first  sculpty  to  King  Ferdinand  VII.;  but 
he  did  not  flit  Italy  for  Spain  until  1826. 
He  died  alnladrid,  on  the  26th  of  Novem¬ 
ber  of  thefollowing  year. 

Amaui«sis,  a  loss  of  sight  dependent 
upon  defe/tive  action  of  the  nerve  of  vision, 
and  independent  of  visible  injury;  called 
also  gu/h  serena , — the  drop  serene  of 
Milton. 

AmbeJI*  The  largest  known  mass  of 
amber  was  found  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground  in  Lithuania,  about  12  miles  from 
the  Baltic :  it  weighs  18  pounds,  and  is  in 
the  royal  cabinet  at  Berlin.  The  principal 
portion  of  the  amber  collected  has  been,  in 
later  times,  purchased  by  Greek  and  Arme¬ 
nian  merchants,  for  the  use,  it  is  conjectured, 
of  pilgrims,  previously  to  their  journey  to 
Mecca;  who,  on  their  arrival  there,  burn 
it  in  honour  of  Mohammed.  The  compo¬ 
sition  of  amber  has  been  stated  to  be :  car¬ 
bon,  80.59;  hydrogen,  7.31 ;  oxygen,  6.73; 


100.  The  ashes  consist  of  lime,  silica, 
and  aluminum.  But  this  analysis  can  only 
be  considered  an  approximation. 

Amici  (Giovanni-Batista),  director  of  the 
observatory  at  Florence,  and  astronomer 
of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  was  born 
at  Modena,  on  the  25th  of  March  1786. 
After  receiving  the  elements  of  his  educa¬ 
tion  in  his  native  city,  he  pursued  the  study 
of  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences 
in  the  university  of  Bologna.  From  the 
year  1807  he  was  employed  for  some  time 
as  an  architect,  and  then  received  an  ap¬ 
pointment  as  instructor  in  geometry  and 
algebra  in  the  lyceum  of  Modena.  He 
became  a  professor  in  the  university  of  that 
city,  on  its  re-establishment  by  the  duke. 
In  1825,  he  was  excused  from  teaching, 
on  condition  of  preparing  an  annual  report 
on  the  progress  made  in  astronomy  and 
physics.  And  in  1831,  on  the  death  of 
Pons,  he  was  appointed  to  the  post  which 
he  now  occupies  at  Florence.  Amici  pos¬ 
sesses  profound  and  varied  attainments, 
with  an  inventive  genius,  and  uncommon 
mechanical  skill.  His  telescopes  and  mi¬ 
croscopes,  his  sextants,  and  his  camera 
lucida, — an  instrument  brought  by  him  to 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  perfection,-  - 
are  well  known,  and  highly  appreciated, 
by  men  of  science.  But  he  has  acquired 
the  most  credit  by  his  improvement  of  the 
reflecting  microscope,  which  has  enabled 
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him  to  make  a  highly  interring  series  of 
observations  on  the  struct^  of  various 
plants,  and  on  the  circulate  of  the  sap 
in  them.  .  His  memoirs  on  \ese  subjects 
are  contained  in  the  “  Memrie  della  So- 
cieta  ltd  liana,  and  are  accmpanied  by 
the  truest  and  most  beautifu,  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  objects  observed.  He  has  also 
constructed  some  remarkabL  dioptrical 
microscopes ;  especially  one  wth  six  eye 
and  three  object  glasses,  the  sm  Rest  mag¬ 
nifying  power  of  which  in  dianater  is  89, 
and  in  surface  is  7921  fold;  is  largest 
magnifying  power  being  in  diamiter  4135, 
and  in  surface  17,098,225  fold. 

Ammonium  ;  a  substance  supposed  by 
Berzelius  to  consist  of  ammonia  with  an 
additional  atom  of  hydrogen.  It  has  never 
been  exhibited  m  a  separate  state,  but  is 
thought  to  form  an  amalgam  with  mercu- 
ry,  and  to  he  therefore  possessed  of  a  me¬ 
tallic  character. 

Ampere  (Jean  Marie),  a  distinguished 
mathematician  and  natural  philosopher, 
^%srbo™  at  Ly01^  on  the  20th  of  January 
1/  /  o.  1  he  death  of  his  father,  a  merrha  nt 
of  his  native  city,  by  the  axe  of  the  guil¬ 
lotine,  in  1793,  made  a  deep  impression 
on  his  youthful  mind.  It  rendered  him 
grave  and  thoughtful ;  and  he  sought  re¬ 
lief  from  unpleasant  recollections  which 
oppressed  him,  in  study.  He  gave  private 
lessons  in  mathematics  at  Lyons,  but  soon 
obtained  the  appointment  of  professor  of 
physics  in  the  central  school  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Ain.  Whilst  in  this  situation 
he  produced  his  celebrated  paper,  entitled 
Considerations  sur  la  theorie  mathema- 
tiquedu  jeu,”  the  principal  object  of  which 
was  to  prove  that  persons  who  abandon 
themselves  to  play  must  eventually  become 
ruined;  a  production  of  which  it  has  been 
said  that,  if  all  men  were  profound  mathe¬ 
maticians,  there  would  be  an  end  to  all 
gaming.  In  1805,  he  was  appointed  repe- 
titeur  d  analyse  at  the  Polytechnic  School 
in  Paris.  Plere  he  exhibited  the  most 
active  diligence,  not  only  in  the  discharge 
of  his  official  duties,  but  also  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  numerous  papers  on  scientific 
subjects,  which  were  published  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Institute,  and  in  the  « An- 
nales  de  Chimie.”  His  attention  was  di¬ 
rected  in  1820,  in  an  especial  manner,  to 
the  subject  of  electro-magnetism,  the  lead¬ 
ing  facts  of  which  science  had  just  been 
announced  to  the  world  by  Professor  Oer¬ 
sted,  of  Copenhagen.  Before  the  close  of 
the  year,  he  had  communicated  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  a  series  of  important 
facts,  the  result  of  the  greatest  ingenuity 
m  the  construction  of  apparatus,  as  well 


as  in  devising  experiments.  And  jn  his 
theory  for  explaining  or  connecting  these 
facts,  he  applied  to  them,  in  the  most  skil¬ 
ful  manner,  the  most  refined  and  difficult 
branches  of  mathematical  analysis.  The 
experiments  of  Ampere  were  speedily  re¬ 
peated  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 'and 
gave  rise  to  additional  discoveries.  This 
led  him,  in  conjunction  with  M.  Babinet, 
to  publish  an  account  of  the  discoveries 
that  had  been  made  by  scientific  men,  on 
electro-magnetism,  in  different  countries. 
He  did  not,  however,  tire  in  the  career  of 
original  investigation,  but  continued  to 
publish,  from  time  to  time,  valuable  papers 
giving  an  account  of  his  investigations; 
and,  at  length,  all  his  labours  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  electro-magnetism,  or,  as  he 
preferred  to  style  it,  electro-dynamics, 
were  summed  up  in  a  work,  which  he 
published  in  1826,  entitled  “Theorie  des 
phenomenes  electro-dynamiques,  unique- 
ment  deduite  de  l’experience.”  —  While 
the  reputation  of  Ampere  is  chiefly  found¬ 
ed  on  the  investigations  of  which  an  ac¬ 
count  has  just  been  given,  he  comprised  a 
very  wide  range  of  subjects  in  his  research¬ 
es;  writing  numerous  papers  on  various 
branches  of  the  pure  mathematics,  on  me¬ 
chanics,  optics,  crystallography,  and  natu¬ 
ral  history,  which  were  published  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Institute,  the  Journal  of 
the  Polytechnic  School,  the  Annals  of 
Natural  History,  and  other  periodical 
works.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he 
occupied  himself  in  writing  a  work  on  the 
classification  of  the  various  departments 
of  human  knowledge,  entitled  “Essai  sur 
la  philosophie  des  sciences,  ou  exposition 
analytique  d  une  classification  naturelle 

ne«‘}i\lteS’T.!eS  co^na^ssances  humaines” 

„  .  •  u  'fu  ™  le  undertaking  was  one  with 
which  the  powerful  minds  of  Bacon  and 
D  Alembert  had  failed  to  grapple  with 
success,  and  one  from  which  Dugald  Stew¬ 
art  recoiled  as  impossible  of  execution  at 
least  with  the  requisite  precision  and  for 
any  useful  purpose;  and  it  is  therefore  not 
surprising  that  this  work  must  rank  as  the 
least  valuable  of  the  author’s  productions. 
—Ampere  died  on  the  10th  of  June  1836. 

Ampere  (Jean  Jacques),  son  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  professor  of  modern  literature  at 
t  ar.^s,  was  born  at  Lyons,  in  the  year  1800. 
hie  has  distinguished  himself  by  the  com- 
parative  study  of  the  literature  of  nations 
differing  widely  from  each  other.  In  order 
the  more  effectually  t©  accomplish  the  ob¬ 
ject  which  he  had  in  view,  he  spent  a 
considerable  time  in  Italy,  Germany,  and 
the  portion  of  Europe  still  further  north. 
On  returning  to  his  own  country  in  1829 
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and  being'  disappointed  in  obtaining  a 
professorship,  he  proceeded  to  Marseilles, 
where  he  delivered  private  lectures  on  the 
history  of  literature.  In  1830,  however, 
he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Andrieux,  as 
a  professor  in  the  College  of  France,  and 
to  occupy  the  place  pro  tem.  of  Villemain 
in  the  Normal  School. — Ampere  is  a  faith¬ 
ful  instructor ;  and  his  writings  are  of  a 
high  order.  He  has  investigated  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  language  in  all  its  bearings;  and 
a  number  of  articles  in  relation  to  it,  in¬ 
serted  by  him  in  the  public  journals,  have 
great  merit.  A  selection  of  these  articles 
has  been  printed  under  the  title  of  “  Litte- 
rature  et  voyages,”  in  two  volumes  (1834). 
Ampere  is  especially  versed  in  German 
literature ;  although  his  essay,  “  De  la 
Chine  et  des  travaux  de  Remusat,”  shows 
that  the  remotest  east  has  not  been  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  range  of  his  studies.  His 
“  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France  avant  le 
12ieme  siecle,”  published  at  Paris,  in  three 
volumes,  in  1839-40,  evinces  thorough  re¬ 
search,  and  a  sound  criticism.  In  1840, 
he  undertook,  in  company  with  Merimee, 
a  journey  to  the  Levant,  of  which  he  has 
given  an  account  in  the  “  Revue  des  deux 
mondes.”  His  last  work,  “  Sur  la  forma¬ 
tion  de  la  langue  Franqaise,”  in  three 
volumes  (1841),  possesses  considerable 
merit ;  though  many  of  the  opinions  main¬ 
tained  in  it  are  very  questionable. 

Anam.  This  is  the  name  of  an  empire 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula  of  far¬ 
ther  India,  which  was  constituted,  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  out  of  the  former 
kingdoms  of  Cochin  China  and  Tonquin, 
and  of  portions  of  Cambodia  and  some  ad¬ 
jacent  regions.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  the  Chinese  provinces  of  Quantong, 
Quangsi,  and  Yunnan;  on  the  W.  by 
Laos,  Siam,  and  the  part  of  Cambodia  not 
comprised  in  the  territory  of  Anam ;  and 
S.  and  E.  by  the  Chinese  Sea.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  inhabitants  has  been  very  variously 
estimated,  sometimes  as  low  as  5,000,00(3, 
and  sometimes  as  high  as  20,000,000.  In 
this  case,  as  in  many  similar  ones,  the 
lowest  estimate  is  probably  that  which  is 
the  nearest  to  the  truth.  Of  this  popula¬ 
tion,  as  many  as  400,000  have  been  stated 
to  be  Roman  Catholic  Christians,  who 
were  subjected,  in  1836,  to  a  severe  per¬ 
secution.  See  Cochin  China ,  Tonquin , 
and  Cambodia. 

Ancelot  (Jacques  Arsene  Polycarpe 
Franqois)  was  born,  February  9th  1794, 
at  Havre,  where  his  father  was  registrar 
of  the  tribunal  of  commerce.  Having  re¬ 
ceived  his  education  in  this  city,  and  at 
Rouen,  he  began  his  career  as  an  author 


with  one  or  two  not  very  successful  vaude¬ 
villes.  In  1819,  however,  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  reputation  by  his  tragedy 
of  “Charles  IX.,”  of  which  fifty  repre¬ 
sentations  were  given  in  succession  at  the 
Theatre  Francais,  and  which  procured  for 
its  author  an  annual  pension  of  2,000 
francs.  “  Le  maire  du  palais”  did  not  ob¬ 
tain  an  equal  success :  after  being  repre¬ 
sented  a  few  times,  it  was  altogether  with- 
drawn.  In  his  “  Fiesco”  (1824),  he  evinced 
great  skill  in  adapting  one  of  the  master¬ 
pieces  of  Schiller  to  the  French  stage. 
Iiis  dramas  of  “Olga”  (1828),  and  “Eliza¬ 
beth  d’Angleterre,”  also  met  with  a  fa¬ 
vourable  reception  from  the  public.  In 
1825,  he  published  “  Marie  de  Brabant,” 
an  epic  poem  in  six  cantos ;  and  in  1827, 
under  the  title  of  “  Six  mois  en  Russie,” 
an  account  of  the  journey  which  he  made 
into  that  country  during  the  preceding 
year,  in-company  with  Marshal  Marmont. 
He  is,  besides,  the  author  of  several  no¬ 
vels,  of  which  the  best  are  “  L’Homme  du 
monde”  and  “  Les  emprunts  aux  salons  de 
Paris.” — The  revolution  of  July  deprived 
him  not  only  of  his  pension,  but  also  of  the 
profitable  office  of  librarian  at  the  arsenal, 
which  he  owed  to  the  favour  of  Charles  X. 
To  obtain,  more  certainly,  an  adequate 
maintenance  for  himself  and  family,  he 
was  now  induced  to  cater  for  the  taste  of 
the  multitude,  by  the  composition  of  nu¬ 
merous  vaudevilles;  most  of  which  met 
with  great  popular  approbation,  without 
permanently  adding  to  his  literary  charac¬ 
ter.  Being  often  reproached  for  confining 
himself  exclusively  to  an  inferior  class  of 
literary  effort,  he  produced  at  length,  in 
1838,  his  tragedy  of  “  Maria  Padilla ;” 
and  in  none  of  his  productions  has  he  disco¬ 
vered  greater  invention,  vigour  of  thought, 
and  propriety  of  style.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy  in  1841, 
and  still  continues  in  the  diligent  employ¬ 
ment  of  his  pen. — His  wife,  Mad.  Virgi- 
nie  Ancelot ,  is  likewise  a  writer  standing 
high  in  the  estimation  of  the  Parisian  pub¬ 
lic.  As  an  author  of  vaudevilles,  jhe  is 
regarded  as  having  even  excelled  her  hus¬ 
band  ;  while  her  novels  have  displayed  no 
small  degree  of  talent. 

Ancillon*  (John  Peter  Frederic)  was 
born  at  Berlin,  on  the  30th  of  April  1767, 
and  died,  whilst  Prussian  minister  of  fo¬ 
reign  affairs,  on  the  19th  of  April  1837. 
He  was  descended  from  a  family  who  emi¬ 
grated  from  France  on  the  revocation  of 
the  edict  of  Nantes.  Flaving  concluded 
his  theological  studies  at  Geneva,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  Switzerland  to  Paris,  whence, 
after  a  short  stay,  he  returned  to  his  na- 
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live  city,  and  was  soon  (1790)  installed 
there  as  the  pastor  of  the  French  (protest- 
ant)  church.  In  1792,  he  was  appointed 
historiographer  royal,  and  professor  of  his¬ 
tory  in  the  military  academy  of  Berlin, 
[n  the  same  year,  too,  he  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of  which 
he  was  subsequently,  during  four  years, 
from  1810  to  1814,  one  of  the  secretaries. 
He  applied  himself,  in  fulfilment  of  the 
duties  which  he  was  called  upon,  by  the 
nature  of  his  appointments,  to  perform,  to 
the  special  study  of  modern  history ;  and 
the  fruits  of  his  labours  were  given  to  the 
world  in  his  concise  yet  luminous  work, 
entitled  “Tableau  des  revolutions  du  sys- 
teme  politique  de  l’Europe”  (1803).  In 
1810,  he  resigned  his  professorship,  and 
likewise  his  office  as  a  preacher,  and  took 
charge  of  the  education  of  the  hereditary 
prince, — the  present  king  of  Prussia.  His 
attention  could  scarcely  fail,  as  well  from 
the  post  which  he  occupied,  as  from  the 
character  of  the  times,  to  be  drawn  in  a 
considerable  degree  to  political  affairs. 
When  his  educational  functions  were  com¬ 
pleted,  he  accordingly  very  naturally  be¬ 
gan  a  new  career  as  an  active  politician. 
He  was  appointed,  in  1814,  to  be  privy 
counsellor  of  legation  in  the  department 
of  foreign  affairs,  which  was,  at  that  pe¬ 
riod,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
prince  of  Hardenberg ;  and  he  became  a 
member,  and  indeed  the  most  active  mem¬ 
ber,  of  the  commission  which  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  draw  up  a  constitution  for  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Prussia.  Although  the  labours  of 
this  commission,  as  those  also  of  another 
appointed  in  1819,  were  not  followed  by 
any  results,  they  afforded  to  Ancillon  a 
field  for  the  display  of  his  qualifications  as 
a  statesman,  and  led  to  his  further  promo¬ 
tion  in  the  administration  of  the  country. 
In  1825,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
business  department  of  the  foreign  office, 
and  in  1832  was  entrusted  with  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  department  of  foreign  affairs, 
an  office  which  he  filled  with  honour  to 
himself,  and  usefulness  to  the  public,  till 
his  death,  as  has  already  been  mentioned, 
in  1837. — The  political  principles  of,  An¬ 
cillon  were  those  of  the  moderate  portion 
of  the  liberal  party.  Decidedly  opposed 
to  all  revolutionary  movements,  he  was 
anxious  for  the  adoption  of  ameliorations 
in  the  actual  system  of  government,  and 
always  avowed  his  approbation  of  a  liber¬ 
ty  of  the  citizen  based  upon  law,  and  this 
even  at  times  when  he  risked  much  in 
expressing  such  opinions.  His  ministry 
was  conducted  on  the  principle  of  main¬ 
taining  peace  with  foreign  powers  so  long 


as  this  could  be  done  with  honour,  ana 
without  compromising  the  public  interests, 
and  on  that  of  extending  by  means  con¬ 
sistent  with  a  state  of  peace,  the  influence 
of  Prussia  in  Germany  and  among  the 
other  European  nations. — Ancillon  exhib¬ 
ited  a  rare  combination  of  the  philosopher 
and  the  statesman ;  and  his  works,  which 
are  too  voluminous  to  be  enumerated  here, 
are  strongly  marked  by  this  twofold  cha¬ 
racter.  They  abound  especially  in  pro¬ 
found  political  knowledge.  While  they 
are  divested  of  all  utopianism,  their  author 
rises  very  far  above  the  level  of  the  mere 
practical  politician,  or  dealer  in  expedi¬ 
ents.  He  wrote  with  equal  facility  in  both 
the  French  and  German  languages,  and 
his  style  in  both  is  clear,  graceful  and 
dignified. 

Ancona.*  When  the  insurgent  Roman 
Marches  were  occupied  by  the  Austrians 
in  1831,  —  an  intervention  on  their  part 
which  France  had  in  vain  objected  to, — 
the  French  government  resolved,  by  an 
unexpected  coup-de-main,  to  neutralize 
their  influence  in  the  states  of  the  church. 
A  French  squadron  appeared  before  the 
harbour  of  Ancona ;  1500  men  landed 
during  the  night  between  the  21st  and 
22d  of  February  1832,  and  entered  the 
city  without  resistance ;  and,  on  the  23d, 
they  obtained  possession  also  of  the  citadel 
by  capitulation.  Notwithstanding  the  re¬ 
peated  protestations  of  the  papal  govern¬ 
ment,  the  French,  leaving  the  civil  autho¬ 
rity  in  Ancona  to  be  exercised  by  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  pope,  maintained  the  military 
position  which  they  had  assumed,  until 
the  month  of  December  1838,  wThen  they 
evacuated  the  Roman  territory,  simulta¬ 
neously  with  the  Austrians. 

Andaman  Islands;  a  group  of  islands 
in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  to  the  S.  W.  of  the 
Birman  empire.  They  are  comprehended 
between  10°  30'  and  13°  40'  N.  lat.,  and 
are  in  about  92°  50'  «E>.  long.  There  are 
two  of  them  much  larger  than  the  others, 
and  of  these  the  principal  is  known  as  the 
Great  Andaman,  being  140  miles  in  length, 
but  not  more  than  20  miles  in -breadth. 
They  are  elevated  only  a  little  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  are  exposed  to  the 
full  sweep  of  the  S.  W.  monsoon;  and 
they  are  washed  during  eight  months  in 
the  year  by  incessant  rains.  They  pro¬ 
duce  many  large  trees,  that  might  furnish 
timber  and  materials  for  the  construction 
of  ships,  and  for  the  finest  cabinet-work. 
The  inhabitants,  wffio  do  not  exceed  2500 
to  3000  in  number,  are  of  diminutive 
stature,  have  a  black  skin  and  woolly 
hair,  go  quite  naked,  and  are  in  every 
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respect  in  the  lowest  stage  of  barbarism. — 
In  1793,  the  English  made  a  settlement, 
which  received  the  name  of  Port  Corn¬ 
wallis,  on  the  N.  E.  coast  of  the  Great 
Andaman,  intended  for  the  reception  of 
convicts;  but  it  was  abandoned  a  few 
years  afterwards,  on  account  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  unheal thfulness  of  the  climate. 

Andersen  (Hans  Christian)  was  the  son 
of  a  shoemaker  at  Odensee,  in  the  island 
sf  Funen,  and,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
was  destined  by  his  mother  for  a  me¬ 
chanical  employment.  For  this,  however, 
he  had  no  inclination ;  and  his  parent  re¬ 
luctantly  consented  that  he  should  try  his 
fortune  in  Copenhagen.  Here  he  had 
long  to  struggle  against  an  extreme  de¬ 
gree  of  poverty.  He  applied  to  be  allowed 
to  make  an  attempt  as  an  actor  at  the 
theatre,  but  was  rejected,  on  account  of 
the  emaciation  of  his  person.  Some  of 
his  acquaintances  having  noticed  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  his  voice,  and  its  adaptation  to 
singing,  he  was  patronized  by  the  leading 
professional  musicians  of  the  capital,  and 
the  career  of  prosperity  at  length  seemed 
to  be  opened  to  him.  His  anticipations 
were  not  realized.  In  a  few  months,  his 
voice  failed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  look 
out  for  other  means  of  support.  Happily 
he  had,  by  this  time,  attracted  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  several  literary  men,  who  disco¬ 
vered  in  him  a  poetic  talent,  which,  if 
cultivated,  promised  to  produce  much  fruit. 
By  their  influence  with  the  King  of  Den¬ 
mark,  he  obtained  admission,  in  1828,  to 
one  of  the  public  schools,  of  a  higher  order, 
to  be  educated  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 
A  long  period  did  not  elapse  before  he 
appeared  as  an  author.  Some  sonnets,  and 
other  fugitive  productions,  procured  him 
the  patronage  of  a  number  of  very  emi¬ 
nent  men,  such  as  Ohlenschlager,  Orsted, 
Ingemann,  &c.  Through  their  solicita¬ 
tion,  he  received  an  allowance  from  the 
government  to  enable  him  to  travel  into 
foreign  countries  for  his  improvement.  In 
1833-34,  he  accordingly  visited  Germany, 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  The  im¬ 
pressions  made  upon  him  in  the  last  men¬ 
tioned  country  excited  him  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  most  successful  of  his  works, — 
a  poem  entitled  the  “  Improvisatori.” 
He  has  since  written  a  number  of  fictions 
in  prose  and  in  verse,  and  one  or  two 
dramatic  pieces,  most  of  which  have 
added  to  his  reputation  as  an  author. 

Andes.  Until  lately,  Chimborazo  was 
universally  supposed  to  be  the  highest 
peak  of  the  Andes ;  but  some  others  have 
been  determined,  by  trigonometrical  mea¬ 
surements,  to  be  still  higher.  The  eleva¬ 


tion,  for  instance,  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  of  Sorata  is  25,250  feet ;  of  Illi¬ 
mani,  24,200 ;  of  Aconcagua,  23,200 ;  and 
of  Gualtieri,  22,000 ;  that  of  Chimborazo 
being  only  21,423  feet. 

Andorra  (Valley  of).  It  forms  a  petty 
state  on  the  borders  of  France  and  Spain, 
on  the  S.  declivity  of  the  Pyrenees,  be¬ 
tween  Urgel  and  the  French  department 
of  the  Arriege,  and  contains  6  small  towns 
and  34  villages.  It  is  traversed  through 
its  whole  extent  by  the  Balira,  which  is  a 
branch  of  the  river  Segre.  Though  so 
very  inconsiderable,  it  is  independent  of 
its  powerful  neighbours,  with  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptions  only ;  such  as  that  the  first  ma¬ 
gistrate  is  always  a  Frenchman,  appointed 
by,  and  holding  his  office,  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  French  government;  and  that  the 
magistrate  next  in  rank  is  selected  by  the 
bishop  of  Urgel,  at  intervals  of  every  threei 
years ; — and  likewise,  that  the  sum  of  960 
francs  is  annually  paid  to  France,  the  lat-  • 
ter  engaging,  in  return,  to  protect  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  Andorra,  and  to  admit  the 
agricultural  products  of  the  valley  into  its 
territory  free  of  duty,  and  that  450  francs 
are  to  be  annually  paid  to  the  bishop  of 
Urgel,  on  account  of  the  spiritual  charge 
which  he  exercises  over  its  inhabitants. 
These  are  said  to  amount  at  present  to 
17,800  souls.  They  elect  the  members 
of  their  legislative  council  by  the  general 
suffrage  of  the  citizens.  The  council,  in 
its  turn,  chooses,  from  its  midst,  a  syndicus 
for  life,  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  executive 
powers  of  the  republic  in  reference  to  its 
exterior  relations,  together  with  certain 
other  officers  styled  consuls ,  who  attend 
to  municipal  affairs,  and  to  the  due  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  decrees  of  the  legislature. 
The  functions  of  the  officer  appointed  by 
France,  and  whose  rank ,  it  would  seem, 
is  the  highest  in  the  republic,  are  ex¬ 
tremely  limited.  Indeed,  they  are  con¬ 
fined,  almost  or  quite  exclusively,  to  the 
nomination  of  the  judges,  whose  decisions 
in  the  causes  brought  before  them  are 
subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  court  of  cassa¬ 
tion  at  Paris,  or  to  the  bishop’s  college  at 
Urgel. — The  independence,  such  as  it  is, 
of  the  republic,  dates  from  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne,  and  presents  a  remarkable 
phenomenon  in  the  history  of  modern  Eu¬ 
rope. 

Andral  ;  the  name  of  two  distinguished 
French  physicians,  father  and  son. — Guil¬ 
laume  Andral ,  born  at  Espedaillac,  in  the 
department  of  the  Lot,  in  1769,  was  pro¬ 
fessionally  attached  to  the  army  at  an 
early  age.  In  the  course  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  struggles,  he  had  the  good  fortune 
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to  make  the  intimate  acquaintance  of  Mu¬ 
rat,  by  whom  his  merits  were  very  highly 
appreciated.  On  the  latter  becoming  king 
of  Naples,  he  appointed  his  friend  to  be 
the  first  physician  of  his  court.  In  this 
office  Andral  continued  until  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  the  ancient  dynasty  to  the  throne 
of  that  kingdom  in  1815,  when  he  returned 
to  France.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was 
spent  at  Paris,  in  the  exercise  of  his  pro¬ 
fession;  and  in  the  period  of  the  cholera 
(1831)  especially,  he  was  remarked  for  the 
assiduous  attentions  which  he  cheerfully 
rendered  to  the  sick.  He  wrote  a  number 
of  dissertations  on  medical  subjects,  which 
contributed  to  the  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held. —  Gabriel  Andral ,  the  son  of  the 
former,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1797,  where, 
on  his  return  with  his  father  from  Italy, 
he  pursued  his  studies  at  the  college  of 
.Louis-le-Grand.  He  received  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  medicine  in  1821 ;  and,  in  less 
than  two  years  afterwards,  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  and 
a  professor  in  the  Faculty  of  Paris. 
Scarcely  30  years  of  age,  he  was  appointed 
to  fill  the  chair  of  Hygiene  in  that  Fa¬ 
culty,  as  also  to  be  one  of  the  physicians 
of  the  hospital  of  La  Pitie.  His  writings 
have  been  very  numerous.  Having  for  a 
time  contented  himself  with  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  several  memoirs  on  medical  sub¬ 
jects,  he  ventured  to  present  to  the-  medi¬ 
cal  world  (1823-31)  two  systematic  works, 
the  one  entitled  “  Clinique  medicale,”  and 
the  other  “Precis  d’anatomie  patholo- 
gique.”  The  first  of  these,  consisting  of  a 
series  of  observations  made  by  the  author 
on  the  diseases  of  the  chest  and  abdomen, 
has  passed  through  four  editions,  and  has 
been  translated  into  most  of  the  languages 
of  Europe.  It  effected  a  great  change  in 
the  medical  opinions  of  the  day,  by  over¬ 
turning  the  system  of  Broussais,  which 
had  hitherto  enlisted  so  many  ingenious 
minds  in  its  support.  The  second  of  the 
two  works  above  mentioned  surpassed 
every  other  work  on  the  same  subject 
that  had  previously  appeared.  In  1830, 
Andral  was  transferred  from  the  professor¬ 
ship  of  hygiene  to  that  of  internal  patholo¬ 
gy  ;  and  since  1839,  he  has  filled  the  chair 
of  general  pathology.  Besides  his  lectures, 
which  have  been  always  distinguished  for 
their  ability,  he  has  continued,  with  suc¬ 
cess,  his  career  as  an  author,  by  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  his  researches,  both  new  and  in¬ 
resting,  “  sur  les  alterations  du  sang  dans 
les  maladies,”  and  of  his  annotations  on 
the  work  of  Laennec,  —  annotations  re¬ 
garded  as  worthy  of  being  annexed  to  the 
production  of  the  discoverer  of  ausculta¬ 


tion.  He  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1842. 

Andrieux*  was  born  at  Melun.  In 

1829,  he  became  perpetual  secretary  of  the 
French  Academy;  and  in  this  situation 
he  took  so  exceedingly  active  a  part  in 
the  preparation  of  the  “  Dictionnaire  de 
l’Academie,”  that  he  used  to  say  “Je 
mourrai  du  dictionnaire.”  His  tragedy 
of  “  Brutus,”  which  was  represented  in 

1830,  was  eminently  successful.  He  died 
on  the  10th  of  May  1833. 

Angers  ;  the  Juliomagus  of  Caesar,  on 
the  river  Mayenne,  the  chief  town  of  the 
French  department  of  “Maine  et  Loire,” 
with  a  population,  in  1836,  of  35,901.  It 
is  generally  ill  built,  and  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  crooked.  The  principal  edi¬ 
fices  are  the  castle  and  cathedral.  The 
castle,  once  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of 
Anjou,  serves  at  present  as  a  prison  for 
the  city,  and  a  powder-magazine.  The 
cathedral,  begun  in  1225,  is  of  large  di¬ 
mensions,  and  has  its  front  ornamented 
by  two  symmetrical  spires,  each  225  feet 
high.  Angers  is  the  seat  of  a  royal  court 
for  the  departments  of  Maine  and  Loire, 
Sarthe,  and  Mayenne,  and  it  has  also  a 
tribunal  of  original  jurisdiction.  There 
are  here  an  academy ;  a  royal  college ;  a 
school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  a  secondary 
school  of  medicine ;  a  school  of  arts  and 
trades,  being,  with  the  exception  of  that 
at  Chalons-sur-Marne,  the  only  school  of 
the  kind  in  France ;  a  school  of  design ; 
and  an  agricultural  society.  And  the 
place  possesses,  besides,  a  public  library 
of  28,000  volumes ;  a  museum  with  about 
600  pictures,  many  of  them  good ;  a  cabi¬ 
net  of  natural  history;  and  a  botanic 
garden.  —  There  is  a  cotton-mill,  and 
manufactures  of  sail-cloth,  linen,  starch, 
&c. ;  a  sugar  refinery ;  a  wax  refinery ; 
and  tanneries ;  and  extensive  slate  quar¬ 
ries  are  situated  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Anglesea.*  The  Marquis  of  Anglesea 
was  again  appointed,  under  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  Earl  Grey,  in  1831,  to  be  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland ;  in  which  office  he 
was,  however,  superseded  by  the  Marquis 
of  Normanby  in  1833. 

Angora*  has  been  latterly  said  to  con¬ 
tain  about  40,000  inhabitants.  It  has 
been  long  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  goats, 
and  its  manufacture  of  camlets,  a  species 
of  cloth  made  of  the  hair  of  these  animals; 
which  is  of  a  beautiful  silky  texture,  hang¬ 
ing  in  long  locks  down  to  the  middle  of 
their  legs,  and  is  shorn  twice  in  every 
year.  That  the  climate  has  an  influence, 
perhaps  to  quite  an  equal  extent  with 
anything  in  the  breed  of  the  animals,  to 
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produce  the  peculiar  fleece  in  question,  is 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  the  rabbits, 
and  even  the  cats  in  Angora,  have  unu¬ 
sually  long-  and  fine  hair,  and  also  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  rapid  degeneracy 
of  the  hair  of  the  Angora  goat,  when 
transported  to  Europe  from  its  native  spot. 
3000  bales  of  this  hair,  in  the  form  of  yarn, 
are  said  to  be  annually  exported  to  Eu¬ 
rope  ifom  Angora. 

Angouleme.*  Excepting  during  his 
Spanish  campaign,  the  Duke  of  Angou- 
leme  took  no  part  ostensibly  in  public  life. 
After  the  revolution  of  July,  he  united 
with  his  father  (August  2d  1830)  in  abdi¬ 
cating  his  rights  to  the  throne  of  France, 
in  favour  of  his  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Bor¬ 
deaux,  and  accompanied  the  ex-king  first 
to  Holyrood,  thence  to  Prague  in  1832, 
and  in  1S36  to  Goritz.  On  the  death  of 
Charles  X.,  he  became  the  head  of  the 
elder  branch  of  the  House  of  Bourbon; 
and  the  companions  of  his  exile  treated 
him  with  the  respect  due  to  a  king,  by  the 
title  of  Louis  XIX. 

Angouleme.*  At  the  period  of  the 
revolution  of  1830,  the  duchess  d’Angou- 
leme  was  on  a  journey  to  the  S.  E.  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  kingdom.  She  hastened  in 
disguise,  by  way  of  Dijon,  to  join  the  other 
members  of  her  family  at  St.  Cloud,  and 
accompanied  them  in  their  exile. 

Anilleros;  a  Spanish  political  party, 
so  called.  They  constituted  the  moderate 
portion  of  the  principal  actors  in  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  1820-23;  they  possessed  the 
chief  influence,  occupied  the  offices,  di¬ 
rected  the  decisions  of  the  Cortes,  and  had 
for  leaders  such  men  as  Arguelles,  Marti¬ 
nez  de  la  Rosa,  Morillo,  and  San-Martin. 

Anthracite.*  See  Coal. 

Antigua.*  The  population  of  this  island 
is  stated  to  have  amounted,  in  1787,  to  5000 
whites,  and  45,000  black  and  coloured  per¬ 
sons.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  to  have 
been  decreasing  for  a  considerable  period ; 

•  for  in  1831,  there  were  only  29,839  in¬ 
habitants  of  all  descriptions  in  the  island. 
In  1837,  however,  we  are  told  that  the 
whites  and  people  of  colour  together 
amounted  only  to  about  2000,  and  the 
blacks,  all  of  whom  were  enfranchised  in 
1834,  to  about  33,000. — There  has  been  a 
considerable  falling  oft'  in  the  exports  of 
produce  from  Antigua  since  1834 ;  partly, 
perhaps,  in  consequence  of  deficient  har¬ 
vests,  /but  in  a  greater  degree,  probably, 
from  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  See 
West  Indies ,  (Sup.)  The  shipping  en¬ 
tered  inwards,  in  1833,  was  33,654  tons, 
employing  2370  men;  outwards,  32,002 
tons,  and  2183  men. — The  legislature  is 


composed  of  a  governor,  a  council  of  12, 
and  an  assembly  of  25  members.  The 
planters  of  Antigua  have  been  remarkable 
for  leniency  to  their  slaves. 

Antillon,  a  learned  Spaniard,  was  born 
at  Santa  Culalia,  a  village  of  Aragon.  He 
studied  jurisprudence  and  the  exact  sci¬ 
ences  at  the  university  of  Salamanca,  and 
was  appointed  professor  of  astronomy,  ge¬ 
ography,  and  history,  in  the  royal  semi¬ 
nary  for  the  education  of  the  children  of 
the  nobility,  at  Madrid.  While  occupying 
this  office,  he  composed  several  works 
adapted  to  the  instruction  of  his  pupils, 
and  which  were  very  successful.  On  the 
French  invasion  of  1808,  he  returned  to 
his  native  province,  and  became  a  member 
of  the  junta  of  Teruel.  After  the  fall  of 
Saragossa,  he  repaired  to  Seville,  where 
he  co-operated  with  several  other  literary 
men,  devoted  to  constitutional  principles, 
in  the  editing  of  various  patriotic  journals. 
From  Seville  the  advance  of  the  enemy 
obliged  him  to  proceed  with  the  central 
junta  to  Cadiz ;  and  shortly  after  his  ar¬ 
rival  there,  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of 
the  royal  court  of  Majorca.  In  this  island 
he  published  a  liberal  journal,  called  “The 
Patriotic  Aurora.”  When  the  French 
army  evacuated  Andalusia,  he  was  elected 
a  representative  from  Aragon  to  the  con¬ 
stitutional  Cortes,  in  which  body  he  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  his  strenuous  support  of 
liberal  principles.  The  opinions  express¬ 
ed  by  him  rendered  him  odious  to  Ferdi¬ 
nand  VII.,  who,  on  returning  to  Spam,  or¬ 
dered  Antillon  to  be  arrested,  and  brought 
before  one  of  the  commissions,  organized 
at  that  period  more  for  the  purpose  of 
condemning  the  accused,  than  of  trying 
whether  they  were  guilty  or  not.  But 
before  the  formality  of  a  trial  could  take 
place,  he  sickened,  and  was  removed  by 
death  from  the  vengeance  of  the  tyrant. 
The  most  important  work  published  by 
Antillon  is  a  geographical  one,  which  has 
been  translated  into  French  under  the  title 
of  “  Geographie  physique  et  politique  de 
l’Espagne  et  du  Portugal.” 

Antoeci,  used  in  geography  to  denote 
the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  who  live  under 
the  same  meridian,  but  on  opposite  paral¬ 
lels  of  latitude.  The  hours  of  the  day  or 
night  are  the  same  to  each,  but  the  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year  are  opposite ;  that  is,  when 
it  is  summer  with  the  one,  it  is  winter 
with  the  other. 

Antommarchi*  died  in  St  Jago  de 
Cuba  in  1838. 

Antrustions,  a  class  of  persons,  among 
the  Franks,  who  were  the  personal  vassals 
or  dependants  of  the  kings  and  counK 
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They  were  not  dependent  on  them  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  lands  which  they  held  by  their 
grant,  but  often,  in  consequence  of  being 
such  dependants,  they  received  from  them 
lands  or  benefices,  that,  becoming  heredi¬ 
tary,  assumed  the  character  of  fiefs. 

Antwerp.  Population  (1844)  74,300. 
Since  1827,  it  has  had  a  bank  of  discount 
and  circulation.  On  the  dissolution,  in 

1830,  of  the  union  between  Belgium  and 
Holland,  which  had  added  materially  to 
the  prosperity  of  Antwerp,  this  city  be¬ 
came  a  portion  of  the  former  kingdom. 
— When  the  revolutionary  party  obtained 
possession  of  the  city,  General  Chasse, 
who  commanded  the  troops  that  had  occu¬ 
pied  it,  withdrew  with  them  into  the  cita¬ 
del  ;  and,  irritated  by  the  spirit  of  defiance 
in  which  the  armistice  had  been  broken 
by  the  Belgians,  he  bombarded  the  city 
during  seven  hours  (October  27th),  burn¬ 
ing  to  the  ground  a  number  of  houses,  and 
damaging  others.  And  again  in  1832,  the 
city  was  in  imminent  danger  of  destruc¬ 
tion.  A  French  army  of  50,000  men, 
under  Marshal  Gerard,  advanced,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  British  govern¬ 
ment,  to  compel  the  delivery  of  the  citadel 
by  the  Dutch  to  the  Belgians,  in  conform¬ 
ity  to  the  treaty  of  the  15th  of  November 

1831,  concluded  between  the  five  great 
European  powers.  To  accomplish  this 
object,  a  formal  siege  was  necessary ;  and 
tins  siege  could  be  most  advantageously 
conducted  from  the  fort  of  Montebello, 
which  is  an  outwork  of  the  fortifications 
of  the  city.  Previous  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  operations,  it  was  proposed  to 
General  Chasse  that  the  city  should  be 
spared  by  being  regarded  by  both  parties 
as  neutral  ground.  To  this  the  latter  ob¬ 
jected,  unless  the  attack  should  be  made 
exclusively  from  the  quarter  opposite  to 
the  fort  above  mentioned.  Marshal  Ge¬ 
rard,  in  his  turn,  refusing  his  assent  to  this 
proposal,  a  most  disastrous  fate  seemed  to 
await  Antwerp  and  its  inhabitants.  But 
the  attack  upon  the  citadel  was  made  on 
the  side  of  M  ontebello ;  and  the  Dutch  ge¬ 
neral  did  not  fire  on  the  city,  deterred  by 
the  threat  that  his  government  would  be 
made  responsible  for  all  the  mischief  done, 
in  case  he  should  do  so.  Antwerp,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  escape  altogether  uninjured 
during  the  siege.  A  good  many  of  the 
balls,  discharged  by  the  French  batteries 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  citadel,  fell 
■nto  the  city,  not  only  injuring  a  number 
of  buildings,  but  also  killing  some  of  the 
inhabitants.  After  the  citadel  had  been 
almost  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  General 
Cfiasse  capitulated,  December  23d.  Cer¬ 


tain  minor  forts,  or  fortified  posts,  were  sur¬ 
rendered,  on  the  30th  of  the  same  month, 
to  the  Belgian  troops.  But  the  Dutch  still 
refusing  to  deliver  up  the  forts  of  Lillo  and 
Liefkenshoek,  the  garrison  of  the  citadel 
of  Antwerp  was  marched  off  to  France  as 
prisoners  of  war,  to  serve  as  hostages  for 
the  future  surrender  of  those  forts  to  Bel¬ 
gium. 

Apiary;  a  place  for  keeping  bee-hives, 
which  should  be  selected  with  great  care. 
It  should  be  sheltered  from  the  wet,  as 
well  as  from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 
It  should  face  the  south,  be  defended  from 
high  winds,  and  not  within  the  sphere  of 
offensive  smells,  or  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
hostile  vermin. 

Appearance,  in  law,  denotes  the  act 
whereby  a  defendant  in  an  action  recog¬ 
nises  the  process  by  which  that  action  is 
commenced  against  him  ;  originally  by  ap¬ 
pearing  in  person,  or  by  attorney,  in  court; 
now  by  filing  a  common  or  special  bail  on 
any  process,  if  issued  out  of  a  court  of  ju¬ 
dicature. 

Arabia.*  The  interior  of  Arabia,  dur¬ 
ing  the  conquests  of  the  Caliphs,  presents 
to  us  very  few  events  of  more  importance 
than  the  every-day  occurrences  of  Bedouin 
life,  or  the  progress  of  the  caravans,  through 
the  desert,  to  Mecca;  and  subsequently  to 
that  period,  it  exhibits  everywhere  the 
appearance  of  an  almost  utter  exhaustion. 
Of  the  events  forming  an  exception  to  our 
general  remark,  we  may  mention  the  sub¬ 
jection  of  Yemen,  in  the  16th  century,  by 
the  Turks,  and  the  expulsion  again  of  the 
latter,  in  the  following  century ;  the  (^> 
minion  maintained  by  the  Portuguese  over 
Muscat  from  1508  to  1659 ;  the  conquests 
achieved  by  Oman  in  India  and  Persia; 
the  sovereignty  acquired  by  the  Turks 
over  Hedjaz,  and  the  risk  they  incurred 
of  losing  it  through  the  transient  successes 
obtained  by  the  Persians,  towards  the  end 
of  the  16th  century ;  and,  at  length,  the 
revival  of  the  spirit  of  fanaticism  in  the 
Arabian  peninsula,  by  the  rise  of  the  Wa- 
habees,  in  1770.  The  moral  influence  of 
the  last  mentioned  event  still  endures,  al¬ 
though  the  political  met  before  long  a 
check  from  the  neighbouring  country  of 
Egypt.  Mehemed  Ali  subdued  the  coast 
of  Hedjaz,  as  well  as  various  portions  of 
that  of  Yemen ;  and,  in  1818,  his  son,  Ibra¬ 
him,  inflicted  a  severe  blow  upon  the  Wa- 
habees  by  defeating  them  in  a  great  bat¬ 
tle,  and  by  the  destroying  of  their  capital, 
Deraiyah.  He  incurred  a  large  expendi¬ 
ture  to  maintain  his  superiority  in  Arabia, 
which  secured  to  him  a  monopoly  of  the 
commerce  of  the  Red  Sea;  but  the  events 
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of  the  year  1840  rendered  it  necessary  for 
him  to  concentrate  his  forces  in  Syria ;  and, 
in  consequence  of  the  quadruple  treaty  of 
July  15th  of  that  year,  he  was  obliged  to 
renounce  all  claims  to  any  territory  beyond 
a  Hne  drawn  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Gulf 
of  Akaba.  The  Hedjaz  has  thus  once  more 
become  Turkish,  but  only  nominally  so; 
since,  without  a  fleet  on  the  neighbouring 
sea,  no  real  dominion  can  be  exercised  over 
the  Arabs  on  the  coasts,  not  to  speak  of 
those  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula. 

Aracan.  See  Arracan. 

Arago.*  He  became  a  pupil  of  the 
Polytechnic  School  when  18  years  of  age, 
and  continued  in  this  institution  during 
two  years.  In  the  absence  of  the  repeti- 
teur,  or  teacher,  of  the  class  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  he  occasionally  acted  as 
his  substitute;  which  circumstance  has 
led  to  the  statement,  rather  too  unqualified, 
that  Arago  was  an  instructor  in  the  Poly¬ 
technic  School  at  the  early  age  of  18.  In 
1805,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Longitude;  and,  associated  with 
Biot,  and  the  Spanish  commissioners,  Cliaix 
and  Rodriguez,  continued  the  measurement 
of  the  arc  of  the  meridian,  already  begun 
by  Delambre  and  Mechain,  from  Barcelona 
to  the  island  of  Formentera.  He  was  in 
the  island  of  Majorca,  engaged  in  this  im¬ 
portant  work,  when,  in  1808,  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  Spaniards  took  place  against 
Napoleon.  The  nature  of  his  occupation 
did  not  protect  him  from  the  suspicions 
and  hatred  with  which  his  countrymen 
were,  very  generally,  regarded  at  the  time 
in  Spain ;  and  he  was  arrested  and  retained 
for  some  months  a  prisoner  in  the  citadel 
of  Belver,  near  Palma.  On  being  set  at 
liberty,  he  made  his  way  to  Algiers,  hoping 
from  there  to  be  able  to  get  to  France  with 
comparative  facility.  At  that  place,  he 
accordingly  embarked  on  board  an  Alge- 
riife  vessel  for  Marseilles.  The  vessel 
was,  however,  unfortunately  captured  by 
a  Spanish  privateer,  and  Arago  was  car¬ 
ried  a  prisoner  to  the  fort  of  Rosas.  Once 
more  liberated,  on  the  reclamations  of  the 
dey,  in  behalf  of  all  the  persons  who  were 
on  board  the  vessel  at  the  time  of  her  cap¬ 
ture,  he  again  set  sail  in  her  for  her  des¬ 
tined  port.  But  when  this  was  nearly 
reached,  a  violent  storm  from  the  N.W. 
drove  the  vessel  to  the  coast  of  Sardinia, 
where  she  sprang  a  leak ;  and  her  com¬ 
mander  judged  it  expedient  to  bear  away 
for  Algiers.  In  the  mean  time  the  dey 
had  been  put  to  death  in  an  insurrection ; 
and  his  successor  erderf’d  Arago  into 
slavery,  and  appointed  him  to  act  as  an 
interpreter  on  board  a  privateer  ship.  It 
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was  not  till  the  next  year,  1809,  that, 
through  the  repeated  intercession  of  the 
French  consul,  he  obtained  his  freedom, 
and  for  the  third  time  proceeded  from  Al¬ 
giers  to  Marseilles,  which  he  at  last  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  reaching,  after  narrowly  escap¬ 
ing  capture  from  an  English  frigate  at  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour.  As  a  reward  for 
his  sufferings,  underwent  in  the  cause  of 
science,  Arago,  just  23  years  of  age,  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences,  in  the  place  of  Lalande,  and  was 
appointed  by  the  emperor  to  a  professor¬ 
ship  in  the  Polytechnic  School.  Here  he 
regularly  gave  instruction,  until  1831,  in 
Analysis  and  Geodesy.  His  scientific  in¬ 
quiries  were,  however,  after  a  time,  direct¬ 
ed  in  a  greater  degree  to  Astronomy  and 
Physics,  and  especially  to  the  subjects  of 
Galvanism,  Magnetism,  and  the  Polariza¬ 
tion  of  Light.  He  received  the  Copley 
medal  for  his  discovery  of  magnetism  de¬ 
veloped  by  rotation ;  and,  on  visiting  Great 
Britain  in  1834,  the  degree  of  LL.D.  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  and  he  was  admitted  to  the 
freedom  of  both  the  cities  of  Edinburgh 
and  of  Glasgow.  In  connection  with  Gay- 
Lussac,  he  established  the  “Annales  de 
Physique  et  Chimie.”  The  results  of  his 
measurement  of  the  arc  of  the  meridian, 
by  means  of  which  he  was  first  introduced 
to  the  scientific  world,  are  to  be  found  re¬ 
corded  in  the  work  entitled  “  Recueil 
d’observations  geodesiques,” — a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  “  Base  du  systeme  metrique,” 
previously  published  by  the  Institute.  In 
1828,  he  commenced  the  publication  of  the 
“Annuaire  du  Bureau  des  Longitudes,” 
where  he  has  inserted  a  number  of  popular 
expositions  of  scientific  subjects,  exhibiting 
an  uncommon  talent  for  simplifying,  and 
rendering  generally  comprehensible,  what 
appears  to  be  complex  or  difficult  to  be 
understood. — This  talent  for  popular  illus¬ 
tration  was  an  important  qualification  for 
success  in  the  political  career  on  which 
Arago  entered  in  1830.  He  acted  a  con¬ 
spicuous  part  in  the  revolution  of  July. 
Elected  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  De¬ 
puties  in  1831  from  Perpignan,  the  chief 
town  of  his  native  province,  he  took  his 
seat  on  the  “  cote  gauche,”  where  he  has, 
down  to  the  present  time,  distinguished 
himself  by  an  almost  incessant  opposition 
to  every  administration  of  the  government 
He  may,  indeed,  be  regarded,  since  the 
famous  “  compte-rendu,”  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  signers,  as  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  extreme  radical  party.  His  report  on 
the  system  of  railroads  attracted  especial 
attention,  as  did  also  his  speech  against 
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wnat  seemed  to  him  the  undue  share  of 
the  public  patronage  bestowed  upon  clas¬ 
sical  studies.  Scarcely  was  the  project 
announced  for  fortifying  Paris  by  a  cordon 
of  detached  forts,  when  Arago  came  forth 
as  its  most  determined  opponent,  maintain¬ 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  it  was  expe¬ 
dient  to  fortify  the  city  at  all,  the  most 
that  should  be  done  was  to  surround  it 
with  a  wall  provided  with  bastions. — Arago 
holds  various  public  offices,  almost  all  of 
them  by  election,  and  some  of  them  with¬ 
out  any  pecuniary  compensation :  besides 
being  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties,  he  is  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences,  director  of  the  Observa¬ 
tory  and  the  Board  of  Longitude,  a  member 
of  the  “Conseil  superieur”  of  the  Poly¬ 
technic  School,  a  member  of  the  “  Conseil 
general  de  la  Seine,”  and  of  the  “  Comite 
de  salubrite,”  a  colonel  of  the  National 
Guard,  &c. 

Aral.*  The  two  principal  rivers  which 
flow  into  the  Sea  of  Aral  are  the  Sir-Sihon, 
or  Jaxartcs  of  the  ancients,  on  the  N.E., 
and  the  Amu-Gihon,  or  Oxus  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  on  the  S.,  the  sources  of  which 
were  traced  by  Lieutenant  Wood,  who 
accompanied  Sir  Alexander  Burnes  in 
1838,  to  the  height  of  15,600  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean. 

Ararat.*  There  are  two  mountains 
so  called,  near  each  other,  and  distinguish¬ 
ed  as  the  greater  and  the  lesser  Ararat. 
Their  bases  are  united  by  a  broad,  level 
valley.  Professor  Parrot,  of  Dorpat,  in 
Russia,  is  the  first  traveller,  at  least  in 
modern  times,  who  has  succeeded  in  reach¬ 
ing  the  summit  of  the  former  mountain. 
This  he  accomplished  in  1829,  after  the 
most  persevering  and  untiring  efforts.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  the  elevation  of  the  loftier 
peak  is  17,236  feet,  being  about  4760  feet 
higher  than  Mont  Blanc.  The  whole  of 
the  upper  region  of  this  mountain  is 
covered,  from  the  height  of  14,000  feet, 
with  perpetual  snow  and  ice.  The  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  lesser  Ararat,  according  to 
the  same  authority,  is  about  13,000  "feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  about 
10,000  feet  above  the  adjacent  plain.  Par¬ 
rot  describes  the  greater  Ararat  as  present¬ 
ing  to  the  view  various  forms  of  lava;  and, 
in  1840,  it  evinced  symptoms  of  volcanic 
activity,  at  least  in  so  far  as  the  sinking 
and  disappearance  of  a  portion  of  its  sum¬ 
mit  is  to  be  regarded  as  such.  Tournefort, 
indeed,  says  that  its  precipices  are  black¬ 
ened  as  if  by  smoke,  but  that  nothing  issues 
from  it  except  torrents  of  muddy  water. 
Dr.  Reineggs  affirms,  however,  that  he 


has  seen  fire  and  smoke  issue  from  it  for 
three  days  together. 

Araucanians.*  The  most  authentic 
spurce  of  information  concerning  these 
people  is  Pceppig’s  “  Reise  nach  Chili  und 
auf  die  Amazonenstrceme,”  published  at 
Leipsic  in  1835-6,  in  2  vols.  4to.  This 
intelligent  traveller  resided  in  those  re¬ 
gions  during  a  period  of  five  years,  from 
1827  to  1832.  We  learn  from  him  that 
the  name  of  Araucanians  has  been  given 
to  them  by  the  Spaniards,  and  that  they 
are  also  distinguished  as  Indios  Costinos , 
or  inhabitants  of  the  coast,  and  as  Moluches , 
or  inhabitants  of  the  plains  at  the  foot  of 
the  Andes.  He  tells  us  that  much  of  what 
has  heretofore  been  related  concerning  the 
civilization,  and  the  political  constitution, 
of  the  Araucanians,  is  fabulous.  The  fact 
that  they  are  without  even  the  first  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  written  language  would  alone 
rank  them  as  barbarous.  Some  of  them 
are  nomades,  and  the  remainder  reside  in 
villages  scattered  along  the  banks  of  the 
numerous  rivers  of  the  country.  They  are 
bound  together  in  a  sort  of  federative 
league,  having  the  oldest  and  most  expe¬ 
rienced  men  among  them  for  their  chiefs. 
They  are  strongly  made;  are  of  middle 
height;  and  have  a  copper-coloured  skin,  a 
flat  face,  with  an  untoward,  distrustful  ex¬ 
pression,  and  long,  black,  and  shaggy  uair. 
While  the  males  are-  exercised  from  their 
youth  upwards  in  riding  on  horseback,  and 
in  managing  their  long  lances,  the  lasso, 
and  the  bolas  (iron  balls  which  are  thrown 
forward  by  means  of  a  long  strap  or  sling), 
the  females  are  treated  like  slaves,  and  are 
subjected  to  the  performance  of  all  manner 
of  severe  drudgery  and  taskwork. 

Archduke;  a  title  peculiar  to  the  house 
of  Austria,  and  which  is,  at  the  present 
day,  applied  to  all  the  princes  belonging 
to  it;  the  corresponding  title  of  archduchess 
being  given  to  the  princesses.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  the  title  of  the  head  of  that  house, 
before  he  acquired  possession  of  the  crowns 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  or  of  the  Caesars, 
and  was  assumed  by  the  dukes  of  Austria 
as  early  as  the  year  1156;  but  did  not  be¬ 
come  hereditary  with  them  until  after  the 
promulgation  of  the  golden  bull.  It  was 
not,  however,  recognised  by  the  electors 
of  the  empire  till  the  year  1453,  when  it 
was  done  by  the  express  orders  of  the  em¬ 
peror,  Frederick  III. 

Architrave.  See  Architecture. 

Arcueil  ;  a  village  at  a  league’s  dis¬ 
tance  from  Paris,  on  the  road  to  Fontaine¬ 
bleau.  Here  some  remains  are  still  visi¬ 
ble  of  an  aqueduct  constructed,  when  he 
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resided  at  Paris,  by  order  of  the  emperor 
Julian,  to  convey  the  waters  of  Rongis  to 
the  palace  of  the  Thermae.  But  a  more 
modern  aqueduct  was  constructed  by  or¬ 
der  of  Maria  de  Medicis,  to  convey  those 
waters  to  the  garden  and  palace  of  the 
Luxembourg,  which  had  been  erected  for 
her  accommodation.  It  passes  under 
ground,  along  the  valley  of  the  Bievre,  is 
200  toises  wide  and  7000  long,  and  is  sup¬ 
ported  on  24  arches.  Water  is  supplied, 
even  at  the  present  day,  by  means  of  this 
aqueduct,  to  the  southern  portion  of  the 
city  of  Paris. — Arcueil  acquired  a  degree 
of  celebrity,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  on  account  of  an  associa¬ 
tion  for  the  prosecution  of  investigations 
in  physical  science,  formed  by  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  French  savans, 
who  then  spent  a  portion  of  every  year  in 
its  vicinity.  Several  volumes  of  their 
transactions  were  published,  under  the  title 
of  “Memoires  de  la  Societe  d’ Arcueil.” 

Argelander  (Frederic  William  Augus¬ 
tus),  professor  of  astronomy  in  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  Bonn,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent 
astronomers  of  our  day,  was  born  at  Me- 
mel,  in  Prussia,  on  the  22d  of  March  1799. 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Ko- 
nigsberg,  where  such  an  impression  was 
made  upon  him  by  the  instructions  of  Bes¬ 
sel  on  astronomy,  that  he  resolved  to  de¬ 
vote  himself  to  the  especial  cultivation  of 
that  science.  In  1820,  he  was  employed 
as  assistant  to  Bessel  in  the  observatory  of 
which  the  latter  had  the  charge,  and  was 
already  in  1823  invited  to  take  charge  of 
the  newly  erected  observatory  at  Abo,  in 
Finland.  Here  he  was  principally  occu- 
ied  in  observing  those  of  the  stars  that 
ave  a  proper  motion  of  their  own,  until 
1828,  when,  on  the  destruction  of  Abo  by 
fire,  the  seat  of  the  university,  including 
the  observatory,  was  removed  to  Helsing¬ 
fors.  At  this  place  he  superintended  the 
construction  of  the  observatory,  which  was 
completed  only  in  1834.  In  the  mean 
time  he  had  published  a  catalogue  of  560 
stars,  with  the  results  of  the  observations 
made  by  him  upon  their  motions,  during 
his  residence  at  Abo ;  a  work  which  earned 
for  him  the  Demidow  prize,  awarded  by 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg, 
and  which  rendered  him  extensively  known 
to  the  scientific  world.  Argelander  was 
appointed  to  the  situation  now  occupied 
by  him  at  Bonn,  in  the  beginning  of  1837. 

Argil;  or  Argillaceous  Earth.  See 
Alumine. 

Argot,  a  jargon  in  use,  in  France, 
among  thieves  and  vagabonds.  It  corres- 
ponds  to  the  cant  words  and  phrases  used 


by  the  same  classes  of  persons  in  England. 
And  Germany  also  has  its  argot,  or  as  it  is 
there  called,  rotliwnel.sch.  This  last  is 
said  to  have  a  certain  degree  of  affinity  to 
the  Hebrew  language.  As  a  knowledge 
of  these  argots  might  occasionally  be  of 
service  in  enabling  officers  of  police  or 
justice  to  ferret  out  offenders  and  bring 
them  to  conviction,  vocabularies  of  several 
have  been  published,  defining  the  words 
employed. 

Arguelles  (Augustin).*  Although,  on 
quitting  office  in  1821,.  he  had  received 
the  most  outrageous  treatment,  he  did  not 
connect  himself  with  the  extreme  opposi¬ 
tion,  but  was  one  of  the  anillems  or  mode¬ 
rates,  and  continued,  as  he  ever  had  been, 
a  steadfast  supporter  of  the  constitution  of 
1812.  In  the  Cortes,  at  Seville,  on  the 
1st  of  June  1823,  he  voted  for  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  royal  authority,  and  on  the 
overthrow  of  the  constitution  a  short  time 
afterwards,  he  made  his  escape  to  England, 
remaining  there,  until  the  amnesty  of  1832 
permitted  him  once  more  to  return  to  his 
own  country.  After  the  issuing  of  the 
“  Estatuto  Real,”  Arguelles  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Cortes,  his  constituents 
adding  to  his  property  an  amount  sufficient 
to  yield  him  the  requisite  income  of  12,000 
reals.  In  the  discussion  concerning  the 
law,  proposed  in  July  1841,  for  the  sale 
of  ecclesiastical  property,  he  declared  him¬ 
self  opposed  to  any  concordat  with  Rome. 
On  the  choice  of  a  regent,  the  votes  given 
in  his  favour  were  next  in  number  to  those 
received  by  Espartero ;  they  were  103  to 
179.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  was  appointed 
guardian  to  the  Queen  Isabella.  His  ene¬ 
mies,  for  want  of  any  more  serious  accusa¬ 
tion  to  prefer,  have  charged  him  with 
vanity  and  other  kindred  weaknesses ;  but 
whether  justified  in  doing  so  or  not,  Ar¬ 
guelles  is,  unquestionably,  a  man  of  a  high 
order  of  talent ;  and  one  of  the  purest,  and 
most  consistent  political  characters,  who 
have  figured  in  the  latter  period  of  Spanish 
history. 

Arles  (ancient  Arelate );  a  city  in  the 
department  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone, 
in  France,  containing  about  20,900  in¬ 
habitants.  Its  manufactures  are  chiefly 
hats  and  silks.  It  has  a  college ;  a  school 
of  navigation ;  a  public  library ;  a  cabinet 
of  natural  history ;  and  another  of  antiqui¬ 
ties.  A  canal  has  been  constructed  Irom 
Arles  to  the  sea,  partly  on  account  of  the 
many  difficulties  and  dangers  incurred  in 
navigating  the  Rhone,  and  partly,  also, 
for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  marshes 
that  render  the  city  and  neighbourhood 
unhealthy.  Arles  is  connected  by  a  bridge 
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of  boats  with  the  island  of  Camargue,  as 
the  territory  comprehended  between  the 
branches  of  the  Rhone  and  the  sea  is 
called,  and  which  is  celebrated  for  the 
raising  of  cattle.  This  city  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  France,  and  its  former  importance 
is  attested  by  many  well-preserved  monu¬ 
ments.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  may  be  mentioned  its  amphitheatre, 
1284  feet  in  circuit,  and  the  arena  of 
which  is  now  occupied  by  a  number  of 
wretched  buildings,  —  the  remains  of  a 
theatre, — a  palace  of  Constantine  the  Great 
(now  known  as  the  chateau  de  Trouille ) — 
the  obelisk  of  granite  (brought,  it  is  proba¬ 
ble,  originally  from  Egypt),  at  present 
standing  before  the  town-hall, — and  the 
Elysian  fields.  Under  the  Roman  empire, 
Arles  was  the  residence  of  a  prefect :  sub¬ 
sequently,  it  became  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Burgundy. 

Arlincourt  (Victor,  vicomte  d’),  a 
well-known  author  of  French  novels,  was 
born  near  Versailles,  September  10th  1789. 
His  father  was  a  zealous  royalist,  and  suf¬ 
fered  by  the  axe  of  the  guillotine.  Napo¬ 
leon  bestowed  upon  the  son  an  office  in 
attendance  upon  his  (Napoleon’s)  mother, 
and  appointed  him  in  the  sequel  intendant 
of  the  French  army  in  Aragon.  On  the 
return  of  the  Bourbons,  he  was  treated 
with  much  consideration,  and  was  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  office  of  “  maitre  de  requetes 
from  which  office,  however,  he  was  removed 
after  the  “  hundred  days.”  He  then  lived 
for  some  time  in  retirement  in  Normandy, 
until  at  length  again  invited  to  court  by 
Charles  X.,  who  appointed  him  one  of  his 
chamberlains.  —  Since  the  revolution  of 
July  in  1830,  he  and  his  works  have  occu¬ 
pied  very  little  of  the  public  attention. 
The  latter,  indeed,  are  thoroughly  imbued 
with  ideas  of  a  de'voted  loyalty,  and  with  a 
romantic  adherence  to  an  order  of  things 
rapidly  passing  away,  and  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure  actually  gone  by,  calculated  to  obtain 
for  him  a  degree  of  credit  with  the  Bour¬ 
bon  party,  far  beyond  his  real  merits  as  a 
writer. — His  principal  works  are  “  Charle¬ 
magne,  ou  le  Caroleide,”  an  epic  poem ;  the 
novels  entitled  “  La  solitaire,”  “  Le  rene- 
gat,”  “  L’etrangere,”  “  Les  ecorcheurs,” 
&c.  He  made,  not  long  since,  an  exten¬ 
sive  tour  through  Holland  and  Germany, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  was  received 
and  entertained  in  the  most  flattering 
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manner  by  the  higher  aristocracy ;  and  an 
account  of  this  tour  was  published  by  him 
in  1842,  under  the  title  of  “  Le  pelerin.” 
Armansperg.  See  Greece ,  (Sup.) 

Armillary  sphere;  anartificial sphere, 
composed  of  a  number  of  hoops  or  circles, 


representing  the  several  circles  of  the  ce¬ 
lestial  sphere,  such  as  the  equator,  the 
ecliptic,  the  colures,  &c.,  to  assist  the 
mind  in  conceiving  the  constitution  of  the 
heavens,  and  the  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies. 

Armstrong  (General  John)  was  born 
at  Carlisle,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year 
1758.  He  was  the  youngest  of  two  sons. 
His  brother,  the  late  Dr.  James  Armstrong, 
was  a  man  of  unblemished  character,  and 
of  considerable  eminence  in  his  profession. 
His  father,  General  John  Armstrong,  of 
Carlisle,  served  with  distinction  in  the 
French  and  Indian  war  of  1755.  At  oi 
about  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  the  subject  of  the  present  no¬ 
tice  joined  the  American  army  as  a  volun¬ 
teer,  when  only  18  years  of  age,  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  his  parents,  who  wer6 
anxious  that  he  should  continue,  for  a  time 
longer,  to  prosecute  his  studies.  We  find 
him  at  the  battle  of  Princeton  in  the  capa¬ 
city  of  an  aide-de-camp  to  General  Mercer; 
and  it  was  in  his  arms  that  the  latter, 
when  mortally  wounded,  was  carried  from 
the  field.  Accident  subsequently  made 
him  acquainted  with  General  Gates,  who, 
pleased  with  his  manners  and  conversation, 
asked  him  to  dinner,  and,  before  the  party 
broke  up,  invited  him  to  become  a  member 
of  his  military  family, — an  invitation  which 
was  promptly  accepted.  In  this  situation, 
and  with  the  rank  of  major,  he  continued 
to  serve  until  the  close  of  the  war. — When, 
on  the  occurrence  of  this  auspicious  event, 
— auspicious  as  connected  with  the  per¬ 
manent  establishment  of  American  inde¬ 
pendence, — and  before  the  disbanding  of 
the  army,  a  high  degree  of  dissatisfaction 
was  felt  by  both  officers  and  men  general¬ 
ly,  on  account  of  the  neglect  of  Congress 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  arrears 
due  to  them,  Major  Armstrong,  at  the 
suggestion  of  several  of  the  officers  of  high 
rank,  prepared  the  celebrated  anonymous 
addresses,  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Newburg  addresses.  They  were 
written  with  great  vigour  and  ability,  and 
had  for  their  object  to  induce  the  officers 
of  the  army  to  assume  such  an  attitude, 
and  to  adopt  such  a  tone,  in  their  applica¬ 
tions  to  Congress  for  a  redress  of  their 
grievances,  as  were  calculated  to  operate 
upon  the  fears  of  that  body,  as  much  as 
upon  their  sense  of  justice.  What  might 
have  been  the  effects  produced  by  those 
addresses,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  interposition  of  the  commander- 
in-chief.  General  Washington,  in  a  coun¬ 
ter  address  to  the  officers  assembled  before 
him,  condemned  the  addresses  in  question 
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in  the  most  decided  terms,  and  appealed 
to  the  patriotism  of  his  hearers  to  repudiate 
the  principles  maintained  in  them;  pledg¬ 
ing1  himself  at  the  same  time  to  use  his 
influence  to  obtain  for  his  companions  in 
arms  the  objects  at  which  they  aimed,  at 
the  earliest  possible  day.  Armstrong’s 
conduct  on  this  occasion,  though  sanc¬ 
tioned  at  the  time  by  so  many  of  his  bro¬ 
ther  officers,  whose  love  of  liberty  and 
country  have  never  been  doubted,  subject¬ 
ed  him,  in  after  life,  to  no  small  degree  of 
obloquy.  But,  in  justice  to  his  character, 
it  is  proper  to  state  here,  that  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  being  the  author  of  the  anony¬ 
mous  addresses  did  not  impair  the  confi¬ 
dence  that  General  Washington  reposed 
in  his  integrity  and  patriotism.  “  What¬ 
ever  may  have  been  thought  by  General 
Washington  at  the  time,”  says  Mr.  Sparks, 
“as  to  the  character  and  objects  of  the 
Newburg  addresses,  it  appears  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter,  that  he  was  afterwards  led 
to  form  a  different  opinion  of  the  motives 
of  the  author  from  that  expressed  in  his 
address  to  the  officers.”  In  the  letter  re¬ 
ferred  to,  General  Washington,  addressing 
himself  to  General  Armstrong,  says,  “  Be¬ 
lieving  that  there  may  be  times  and  occa¬ 
sions,  on  which  my  opinion  of  the  anony¬ 
mous  letters  and  their  author,  as  delivered 
to .  the  army  in  the  year  1783,  may  be 
turned  to  some  personal  and  malignant 
purpose,  I  do  hereby  declare,  that  I  did  not, 
at  the  time  of  writing  my  address,  regard 
you  as  the  author  of  the  said  letters ;  and 
further,  that  1  have  since  had  sufficient 
reason  for  believing  that  the  object  of  the 
author  was  just,  honourable,  and  friendly 
to  the  country,  though  the  means  suggest¬ 
ed  were  certainly  liable  to,  much  misun¬ 
derstanding  and  abuse.” 

The  first  civil  appointment  held  by  Ge¬ 
neral  Armstrong,  was  that  of  Secretary 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  during 
Franklin’s  administration  of  its  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  soon  afterwards,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Old  Congress.  In  1799, 
having  married  a  sister  of  the  late  Chan¬ 
cellor  Livingston,  he  was  led  to  establish 
himself  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  river, 
in  the  county  of  Dutchess,  and  state  of 
New  York.  In  November  1800,  he  was 
elected  a  U.  S.  Senator  by  an  almost  una¬ 
nimous  vote  of  both  houses  of  the  New 
York  legislature ;  and  in  1804,  before  his 
senatorial  term  had  expired,  he  received 
from  Mr.  Jefferson  the  appointment  of  mi¬ 
nister  to  France.  He  discharged  the  com¬ 
plicated  and  highly  responsible  duties  of 
this  mission  with  distinguished  ability,  and 
in  a  manner  highly  honourable  to  the 
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country  which  he  represented,  and  credit¬ 
able  to  himself.  During  his  residence 
abroad,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  he  also 
performed  all  the  functions  of  a  separate 
mission  to  Spain;  for  which  service  he 
neither  received  nor  claimed  any  remune¬ 
ration  from  the  government.  His  mission 
to  France  terminated,  at  his  own  request, 
in  the  autumn  of  1810 ;  repose  being  ne¬ 
cessary  to  his  health,  and  his  private  af¬ 
fairs,  long  neglected,  requiring  his  super¬ 
vision  at  home. 

Soon  after  the  declaration  of  war  by  the 
United  States  against  Great  Britain  in 
1812,  he  was  appointed  a  brigadier-gene¬ 
ral  in  the  U.  S.  army,  and  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  district  embracing  the 
city  and  harbour  of  New  York  ;  and  in 
February  of  the  following  year,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  Dr.  Sustis  as  Secretary  of  War. 
This  office  he  accepted  with  the  greatest 
reluctance,  having  no  confidence  in  the 
fitness  of  the  generals  whom  the  president 
(Mr.  Madison)  had  appointed  to  the  chief 
command  of  the  American  forces,  and  ex¬ 
pecting  only  defeat  and  disaster  until  they 
should,  be  superseded  by  younger,  and 
more  active  as  well  as  more  able  men. 
They  had,  it  is  true,  seen  and  done  some 
service  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  but 
only  in  subordinate  capacities;  and,  be¬ 
coming  enervated  by  a  repose  of  30  years, 
they  had,  according  to  General  Armstrong, 
“  lost  all  ambitious  aspirations,  while  they 
had  forgotten  all  they  ever  knew,  and 
were  ignorant  of  the  later  improvements 
in  military  science.”  In  this  condition  of 
things,  the  new  Secretary  of  War  adopted 
the  step,  with  difficulty  acquiesced  in  by 
Mr.  Madison,  of  transferring  his  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  government  from  Washington 
to  Sacket’s  Harbour,  that  he  might  be 
near  the  scene  of  the  operations  to  be  di¬ 
rected,  from  the  state  of  New  York, 
against  Canada.  But  even  his  presence 
was  unable  to  counteract  the  evils  result¬ 
ing  from  the  mistaken  appointments  which 
had  been  made.  The  generals  in  com¬ 
mand  were  not  deterred  from  setting  aside 
his  instructions  as  to  the  plan  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  (of  1813) ;  and,  superadding  to  their 
other  disqualifications  that  of  quarrelling 
among  themselves,  the  result  of  the  efforts 
made  for  the  conquest  of  Canada  was  pre¬ 
cisely  such  as  General  Armstrong,  before 
going  into  office,  had  predicted  as  likely, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  ensue. — Tho 
capture  of  Washington,  in  August  1814, 
led  to  General  Armstrong’s  retirement 
from  the  War  office,  an  act  which  termi¬ 
nated  his  political  career.  That  no  espe¬ 
cial  blame  could  be  attached  to  him  liv 
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this  untoward  event,  must  be  manifest, 
when  we  are  told  that  the  individual 
(General  Winder)  who  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  forces  which  had  been  assem¬ 
bled  for  the  defence  of  the  district  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  and  who  commanded  against  the 
enemy  in  the  action  at  Bladensburg,  had 
been  appointed  by  the  president  to  this 
post  “  against  the  advice  of  the  secretary,” 
as  also  that  the  latter  had,  under  a  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  president,  been  constrained  “  to 
leave  the  military  functionaries  to  a  dis¬ 
charge  of  their  own  duties,  on  their  own 
responsibility.”  Public  opinion,  however, 
without  any  minute  inquiry  into  the  causes 
of  the  disaster  which  had  happened,  very 
naturally  perhaps,  fixed  upon  the  head  of 
the  war  department  of  the  administration 
as  a  principal  object  of  blame.  Mr.  Madi¬ 
son,  though  aware  of  the  injustice  of  the 
clamour  raised  against  the  secretary,  and 
in  no  wise  disposed  to  take  any  step  of  a 
nature  calculated  to  affect  the  reputation 
of  this  officer  injuriously,  was  induced, 
from  motives  of  precaution,  to  yield  to  it  to 
a  certain  extent.  He  intimated  to  General 
Armstrong  that  a  brief  visit  to  his  family 
would  give  time  for  the  ebullition  of  pas¬ 
sion  and  prejudice  to  subside,  when  he 
would  be  able  to  return  and  resume  the 
functions  of  his  office  under  more  favoura¬ 
ble  circumstances.  But  the  general  re¬ 
garded  this  intimation  as  itself  an  act  of 
injustice,  and  felt  indignant  at  its  having 
been  given.  Determining  to  exercise  his 
functions  wholly  or  not  at  all,  he  sent  in 
his  resignation,  which  the  president  ac¬ 
cepted. 

In  his  retirement,  General  Armstrong’s 
pen  was  employed  on  various  subjects  con¬ 
nected  with  the  public  good,  or  belonging 
to  the  history  of  his  own  times.  Among 
the  fruits  of  his  literary  labours,  we  have 
a  treatise  upon  gardening,  and  another  upon 
agriculture,  that  are  held  in  high  esteem  ; 
a  review  of  General  Wilkinson’s  memoirs, 
in  which  he  handles  the  author  with  great 
severity;  several  biographical  notices;  and 
a  history,  in  2  volumes,  of  the  last  war. 
It  was  his  intention  to  leave  behind  him 
a  history  of  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  a 
work  in  which  he  had  made  some  progress, 
and  which,  had  he  been  permitted  to  finish 
it,  would,  there  is  no  doubt,  have  been  in¬ 
vested  with  no  ordinary  interest,  from  the 
fact  of  his  personal  knowledge  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  men,  and  most  of  the  important 
events,  of  that  period. — Towards  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1842,  he  fell  into  a  de¬ 
cline  ;  and  gradually  wasting  away,  he 
breathed  his  last,  in  tbe  full  possession  of 
ms  menta1  faculties,  and  in  the  85th 


year  of  his  age,  on  the  1st  day  of  April 
1843. 

Arnault  (Antoine  Vincent).*  He  was 
restored  to  his  place  in  the  French  Acade* 
my  in  1829,  and,  on  the  death  of  Andrieux 
in  1833,  was  appointed  perpetual  secre¬ 
tary  of  that  body.  During  this  period,  he 
distinguished  himself  as  a  zealous  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  classic ,  in  opposition  to  the 
modern  romantic  school  of  French  litera¬ 
ture.  In  1833,  he  published  a  portion  of 
his  reminiscences,  under  the  title  of  “  Les 
souvenirs  d’un  sexagenaire,”  in  4  volumes. 
He  died  on  his  way  back  to  Paris  from  a 
journey  to  Normandy,  on  the  20th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1834.  —  His  son,  Lucien  Emile 
Arnault,  now  prefect  of  the  department  of 
the  Meurthe,  besides  his  “  Regulus,”  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned,  has  also  written  two 
other  historical  dramas,  “  Catherine  de 
Medicis  aux  etats  de  Blois,”  and  “Gustave 
Adolphe ;”  which,  however,  have  not  met 
with  a  success  equal  to  that  obtained  by 
his  former  productions. 

Arndt*  (Ernst  Moritz).  After  a  sus¬ 
pension  of  20  years  from  his  professorship, 
he  received  permission,  in  1840,  from  the 
present  king  of  Prussia,  to  resume  his  lec¬ 
tures  in  the  university  of  Bonn ;  and,  in 
the  same  year,  he  published  his  personal 
memoirs,  which  rank  among  the  most  re¬ 
markable  of  his  works. 

Arnheim  ;  the  Roman  Arenacum ,  chief 
town  of  the  Dutch  province  of  Guelders, 
witli  about  18,000  inhabitants.  It  is  the 
residence  of  a  governor,  and  the  place  of 
meeting  of  the  provincial  states ;  and  here, 
also,  is  a  tribunal  of  original  jurisdiction, 
and  another  of  commerce.  It  is  situated 
on  the  Rhine,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge 
of  boats,  and  it  has  a  considerable  trade 
with  Germany.  There  is  a  gymnasium, 
a  school  of  arts,  and  other  scientific  and 
literary  institutions.  It  is  strongly  forti¬ 
fied.  The  edifices  most  worthy  of  men¬ 
tion  are  the  palace  of  the  former  dukes  of 
Guelders,  and  the  church  of  St.  Eusebius, 
in  which  the  monuments  of  many  of  those 
dukes,  and  the  counts  their  predecessors, 
are  to  be  seen.  The  country  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  the  town  contains  numerous 
paper-mills. 

Arnim  (Ludwig  Achim  von),  a  German 
poet  and  novelist,  was  born  in  1781,  at 
Berlin.  His  attention  was  at  first  directed 
to  the  cultivation  of  physical  science ;  and, 
in  1799,  he  published  a  “  Theory  of  Elec¬ 
trical  Phenomena.”  He  then  wrote  several 
novels,  and  travelled  through  Germany  in 
all  directions,  to  make  himself  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  people,  in  all  their  varieties.  In  the 
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cou~se  of  these  excursions,  he  succeeded 
in  catching  the  popular  ballads,  as  he  heard 
them  sung  by  the  shepherds,  the  travelling 
workmen,  or  the  peasant  girls  of  the 
country.  Herder  had  already  published  a 
number  of  these  ballads ;  but  Arnim  dis¬ 
covered  others,  and,  in  concert  with  his 
brother-in-law,  Brentano,  composed  many 
more  of  a  similar  nature.  They  collected 
the  Iruits  of  these  inquiries  and  inspirations 
in  a  volume,  entitled  “des  Knaben  Wun- 
derhorn”  (the  child’s  wonderful  horn). 
Arnim,  in  his  novels  and  romances,  par¬ 
takes  of  the  character  both  of  Tieck  and 
of  Hoffman;  he  has  the  predilection  for 
the  middle  ages  of  the  one,  and  the  taste 
for  the  supernatural  of  the  other.  His 
“  Wintergarten”  (winter  garden)  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  tales  published  by  him  in  1809. 
“  Armuth,  Reichthum,  Schuld  und  Busse 
der  Grafin  Dolores,”  a  romance,  followed 
it  in  1810;  a  work  exhibiting  the  sad  and 
touching  picture  of  a  person,  accustomed 
to  the  luxuries  and  enjoyments  of  high 
life,  falling  into  a  state  of  misery.  Ilis 
“Isabelle  von  ffEgypten”  (1811),  perhaps 
the  best  of  his  works,  presents  us  with  a 
picturesque  account  of  the  gypsies.  And 
he  composed  also  several  dramatic  pieces. 
— For  some  years  afterwards,  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  of  his  country  are  said  to  have  made 
so  serious  an  impression  on  his  mind,  that 
he  was  incapable  of  employing  himself  in 
the  lighter  pursuits  of  literature.  When, 
however,  the  tide  of  fortune  had  turned, 
and  the  independence  of  his  country  was 
once  more  achieved,  he  again  appeared  as 
an  author.  Among  his  later  works,  the 
principal  is  a  romance,  entitled  “Die  Kro- 
nenwachter”  (guardians  of  the  crown),  the 
scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian.  —  His  death  took 
place  in  1831,  from  an  attack  of  apoplexy. 
— All  his  writings  evince  an  uncommon 
richness  of  imagination,  great  sensibility 
and  humour,  extensive  knowledge,  much 
power  of  observation,  together  with  a  fa¬ 
culty  of  vividly  delineating  character ;  but 
the  extreme  carelessness  with  which,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  his  earlier  productions,  he  suf¬ 
fered  himself  to  be  carried  away  from  his 
main  design  by  any  out-of-the-way  notion 
which  struck  him,  the  many  irregularities 
and  extravagances  of  his  style,  as  well  as 
the  want  of  arrangement  in  his  statements, 
detract  essentially  from  the  effect  of  his 
story.  —  His  wife,  Elizabeth  von  Arnim , 
is  also  an  author  of  some  celebrity,  but  of' 
a  character  exceedingly  eccentric  and 
extravagant. 

Arnold  (George  Daniel),  a  professor  in 
the  faculty  of  law  in  the  university  of 


Strasburg,  in  France,  was  born  in  that  city 
in  the  year  1780.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
work  on  the  Roman  Law,  written  in  the 
Latin  language,  and  entitled  “  Elementa 
juris  civilis  Justinianei  cum  Codice  Napo- 
leoneo  et  reliquis  legum  codicibus  collati.” 
Independently,  too,  of  his  professional  emi¬ 
nence,  he  obtained  a  considerable  reputa¬ 
tion,  both  in  France  and  Germany,  by 
various  poetical  productions,  especially  a 
comedy,  “  Der  Pffngstmontag,”  for  the 
most  part  written  in  the  ancient  dialect  of 
Alsace,  his  native  province,  and  depicting 
the  manners  of  a  bygone  period  with  the 
most  admirable  humour.  This  work  has 
been  minutely  analyzed,  and  lauded  in  the 
highest  terms,  by  Goethe,  in  his  treatise 
“  iiber  Kunst  und  Alterthum.”  Arnold 
died  at  Strasburg  in  1829. 

Arnold  (Thomas),  D.  D.,  was  born  at 
Cowes,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  June  13th 
1795.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester 
school,  and  in  1811,  in  his  16th  year,  was 
removed  to  Oxford,  having  obtained  a 
scholarship  in  Corpus  Christi  College. 
Here  he  devoted  his  attention  chiefly  to 
the  philosophers  and  historians  of  antiquity, 
amorig  whom  his  favourite  authors  were 
Aristotle  and  Thucydides.  He  took  the 
degree  of  A.  B.  in  1814.  In  1815,  he 
gained  the  prize  for  an  English  essay  on 
the  subject  of  “  The  Effects  of  Distant 
Colonization  on  the  Parent  State ;”  and  in 
the  same  year,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  Oriel  College.  He  obtained,  in  1817, 
the  prize  for  the  Latin  essay  on  the  subject 
“  Quam  vim  habeat  ad  intbrmandos  juve- 
num  animos  poetarum  lectio]”  in  which 
year  he  also  took  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
Having  overcome  certain  scruples  respect¬ 
ing  some  points  in  the  39  articles  of  the 
church  of  England,  with  which  he  appears 
to  have  been  harassed  about  the  time  he 
graduated,  he  was  ordained  deacon  in  1818. 
and  priest  in  1828.  By  his  marriage  in 
1820,  he  had  vacated  his  fellowship ;  and 
he  spent  the  period  of  his  life  from  1819  to 
1828  at  Laleham,  near  Staines,  in  the 
preparation  of  7  or  8  young  men  for  the 
universities;  and  such  leisure  as  this  occu¬ 
pation  allowed  him  he  employed  in  the 
collecting  of  materials  for  his  edition  of 
Thucydides,  writing  articles  on  Roman 
history  for  the  “  Encyclopaedia  Metropoli- 
tana,”  and  preparing  the  way  for  his  His¬ 
tory  of  Rome.  He  was  appointed  Head 
Master  of  Rugby  School  in  1828,  and  took 
the  degree  of  B.  D.  in  March,  and  that  of 
D.  D.  in  December,  of  the  same  year.  On 
the  death  of  Dr.  Nares,  in  1841,  he  was 
appointed  Regius  Professor  of  Modern 
History  at  Oxford.  This  office,  requiring 
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the  delivery  of  only  a  limited  number  of 
lectures,  did  not  interfere  with  the  con¬ 
tinued  performance  of  his  duties  at  Rugby. 
Under  his  able  superintendence,  the  school 
there  was  raised  to  a  very  high  eminence 
among  the  public  schools  of  England.  Dr. 
Arnold  retained  the  old  classic  basis  of  in¬ 
struction,  but  gave  it  breadth  by  connect¬ 
ing  it  with  other  departments  of  learning. 
He  inspired  it  with  life  and  vigour  by  the 
practical  view’s  to  which  he  directed  it; 
and  imparted  to  it  elevation  and  dignity  by 
what  had  heretofore  been  wanting  in  the 
public  schools, — the  introduction  of  a  high 
moral  and  Christian  element;  so  that 
Rugby  became,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  the  seat  of  an  enlightened  and 
Christian  education. — In  1835,  the  office 
of  a  Fellowship  in  the  Senate  of  the  new 
London  University  was  offered  to  Dr. 
Arnold,  and  the  office  was  accepted.  He 
consented  to  join  the  University  “  without 
insisting  on  a  Scriptural  examination  (for 
degrees),  on  the  alleged  ground  of  fact, 
that  such  an  examination  was  not  practi¬ 
cable,  on  account  of  the  objections  of  differ¬ 
ent  classes  of  Christians,  and  on  the  hope, 
which  he  distinctly  expressed,  that  the 
Christian  character  of  the  university  might 
be  secured  without  it.”  But  becoming 
convinced  that  “  the  Scriptural  examina¬ 
tion  was  both  practicable  and  all  but  indis¬ 
pensable,”  he  succeeded,  in  December 
1837,  in  carrying  a  resolution  “that,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  A.  B.  shall  pass  an  examination  either 
in  one  of  the  four  Gospels,  or  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  in  the  original  Greek,  and 
also  in  Scripture  History.”  Such  an  out¬ 
cry,  however,  was  raised  in  certain  quar¬ 
ters  against  this  measure,  that  it  was 
judged  expedient  by  the  Senate  of  the 
University  to  rescind  the  resolution,  and 
to  substitute  in  its  place  another,  “  that 
examination  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  in  the  Greek  text  of 
the  New,  and  on  Scripture  History,  shall 
be  instituted  in  this  University ;  and  that 
all  candidates  for  degrees  in  arts  may,  if 
they  think  proper,  undergo  such  examina¬ 
tion.”  Dr.  Arnold  withdrew,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  from  his  Fellowship  in  the  Senate, 
in  November  1838,  being  led,  “after  the 
fullest  consideration  and  inquiry,  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  voluntary  examination 
would  not  be  satisfactory,”  or  as  he  other¬ 
wise  expresses  himself,  “  would  not  satisfy, 
either  practically  or  in  theory,  those  prin¬ 
ciples  which  appeared  to  him  indispensa¬ 
ble.” — Dr.  Arnold  died  at  Rugby,  of  spasm 
at  .  the  heart,  on  the  12th  of  June  1842, 
within  one  day  of  completing  his  47th 


year. — His  opinions,  in  politics,  were  those 
of  the  liberal,  but  not  radical,  school :  in 
religion,  he  was  one  of  the  most  decided 
opponents  of  the  Oxford  new  school  of 
theology.  His  attention  was  much  directed 
to  the  improvement  of  the  social  and  moral 
condition  of  the  working  classes  of  Great 
Britain.  With  this  benevolent  object  in 
view,  he  delivered  lectures  at  the  Rugby 
Mechanics’  Institute,  started  a  newspaper 
in  1831  expressly  for  the  use  of  the  lower 
orders,  and  in  the  same  year,  and  also  in 
1832,  wrote  letters  in  the  public  papers. — 
As  a  writer,  Dr.  Arnold  was  remarkable 
for  vigorous  thought,  clearness  of  expres¬ 
sion,  and  purity  of  style.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  of  his  works  are  his  edition  of 
Thucydides,  and  his  History  of  Rome.  In 
the  notes  and  dissertations  contained  in  the 
former,  he  has  given  a  social  and  political, 
as  well  as  a  critical  interest,  to  his  author. 
The  latter  work,  in  3  volumes,  compre¬ 
hends  the  period  from  the  origin  of  the 
state  to  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  War. 
To  these  another  volume  has  been  added, 
comprising  his  contributions  to  the  “  En- 
cyclopiedia  Metropol  itana,”  and  carrying 
on  the  history  to  the  time  of  Trajan.  His 
sermons,  pamphlets  on  a  variety  of  subjects, 
articles  in  several  reviews,  the  lectures 
delivered  by  him  at  Oxford  in  his  capacity 
of  professor  of  modern  history  in  that  uni¬ 
versity,  together  with  a  posthumous  tract 
on  the  Church,  are,  also,  productions  of  no 
common  order. 

Arnotto,  or  Annatto,  is  an  extract 
from  the  pellicles  of  the  seeds  of  the  Bixa 
Orellana,  and  is  chiefly  imported  from 
Brazil  and  Guiana.  It  is  used  by  dyers 
for  giving  more  or  less  of  an  orange  cast, 
to  the  simple  yellows;  as  an  ingredient  in 
varnishes;  and  for  colouring  cheese.  It 
imparts  little  colour  to  water,  but  dissolves 
in  alcohol  and  in  alkaline  solutions.  Its 
colour,  which  is  brown  on  the  outside  and 
a  dull  red  within,  is  not  materially  altered 
by  acids  or  alkalies. 

Aroma;  the  characteristic  odour  of  cer¬ 
tain  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  es¬ 
pecially  the  former,  and  once  supposed  to 
be  a  peculiar  principle. 

Arracan.*  The  eastern  portion  of  this 
country  is  a  rude  and  uncultivated  moun¬ 
tain  region,  and  the  western  portion  a 
swampy  level,  covered  with  jungles,  and 
abounding  in  elephants,  tigers,  and  other 
wild' beasts.  The  mouths  of  the  rivers  are 
enlarged  into  considerable  bays,  and  good 
harbours  are  to  be  found  on  the  coast; 
which,  however,  is  of  difficult  approach 
on  account  of  the  numerous  rocks  and  sand¬ 
banks  by  which  it  is  surrounded  :  and  it  is 
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rendered  inaccessible  for  six  months  in  the 
year  by  the  S.YV.  monsoon.  The  climate 
is  exceedingly  unhealthy ;  so  much  so  that 
the  English,  who  are  now  in  possession  of 
the  country,  would,  most  probably,  at  once 
withdraw  their  troops  from  it,  and  abandon 
it  altogether,  were  it  not  regarded  as  an 
advanced  post,  either  for  offence  or  defence, 
against  the  Birmans.  The  vegetable  pro¬ 
ducts  of  Arracan  are  inconsiderable  in 
amount.  They  consist  chiefly  of  rice,  cof¬ 
fee,  cotton,  the  sugar-cane,  tobacco,  indigo, 
pepper,  oranges,  lemons,  pine-apples,  and 
cocoa-nuts,  together  with  excellent  teak- 
wood.  Scarcely  any  thing  is  known  con¬ 
cerning  the  minerals  of  the  country,  ex¬ 
cepting  that  gold-dust,  and  silver  in  grains, 
are  to  be  found  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
mountains.  Its  population  is  somewhere 
from  120,000  to  200,000  persons,  divided 
into  Birmese,  Mohammedans,  and  Mughs 
or  Arracanese.  Of  these,  the  latter  con¬ 
stitute  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number, 
and,  differing  in  their  appearance  exceed¬ 
ingly  from  the  natives  of  Bengal,  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  Chinese.  They 
prefer  hunting  and  Ashing'  to  agriculture, 
and  are  very  artful  traders.  Their  lan¬ 
guage  has  a  very  close  relation  to  that  of 
the  Birmans;  and  the  art  of  writing  is  said 
to  be  so  extensively  diffused  among  them, 
that  every  person,  man  or  woman,  can 
write  with  ease,  and  even  with  elegance. 
Arracan  had  been  long  an  independent 
kingdom,  when  it  was  annexed  by  conquest 
to  the  Birman  empire  in  the  year  1783. 
It  was  conquered  by  the  English  in  1825, 
and  formally  ceded  to  them,  at  the  close 
of  their  war  with  the  Birmans,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year. 

Arriaza  y  Superviela  (Don  Juan  Bau¬ 
tista  de) ;  a  distinguished  Spanish  poet, 
born  at  Madrid  in  1770.  He  began  his 
career  in  the  royal  marine,  in  which  he 
continued  to  serve,  until,  in  consequence 
of  a  severe  fit  of  sickness,  he  became  so 
near-sighted  as  to  be  obliged  to  retire  alto¬ 
gether  from  the  service.  Two  years  pre¬ 
vious  to  this,  he  had  already  given  evidence 
of  the  possession  of  poetic  talent,  in  an 
elegy  on  the  last  Duke  of  Alba  (1796) ;  and 
the  next  year  appeared  his  “  Las  primicias, 
o  colleccion  de  los  primeros  frutos  poeticos 
de  D.  J.  B.”  Appointed  secretary  of  le¬ 
gation  at  I  on  don,  he  there  completed 
(1803)  his  didactic  poem  of  “Emilia,” 
which  owed  its  composition  to  the  love  for 
the  fine  arts  evinced  by  a  lady  of  this  name, 
who  had  resolved  upon  educating  a  num¬ 
ber  of  poor  orphans  of  promising  talents  as 
artists.  On  quitting  London,  he  spefit  two 
years  in  Paris,  and  returned  to  his  own 
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country  in  1807.  A  strenuous  supporter 
of  the  absolute  monarchy  of  Spain,  while 
he  declared  against  King  Joseph  a-nd  the 
afrancesados,  he  was  equally  opposed  to 
the  Cortes  and  the  constitution  of  1812. 
While,  by  his  “  Poesias  patrioticas,”  he 
endeavoured  to  encourage  his  countrymen 
to  fight  valiantly  for  the  securing  of  the 
national  independence,  he  put  forth  a  se¬ 
ries  of  political  tracts  in  favour  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  government  heretofore  established. 
Ferdinand  VII.,  on  his  return  to  Spain, 
appointed  him  successively  a  counsellor  of 
state  and  cabinet  secretary,  “  Oficial  se- 
gundo  jubilado”  in  the  ministry,  and  his 
chamberlain.  Arriaza  died  at  Madrid  in 
1837.  His  poetry  is  chiefly  of  a  lyrical 
character,  although  he  seems  to  have  been 
almost  equally  at  home  in  every  species 
of  versification.  His  works,  however,  aro 
distinguished  more  for  elegance  of  diction, 
than  tor  vigour  of  imagination,  or  intensity 
of  feeling.  Nevertheless,  some  of  his  odea 
have  great  merit ;  and  his  patriotic  songs 
are  in  the  mouth  of  every  Spaniard. 

Art  and  Part;  a  phrase  used  in  Scot¬ 
land,  and  applied  to  an  accomplice  in 
crime.  When  any  one  is  accused  of  a 
crime,  they  say  that  he  is  art  and  part  in 
committing  it ;  that  is,  he  was  concerned 
both  in  the  contrivance  and  execution  of  it. 

Artesian  Wells.  See  Boring  for 
Water ,  (Sup.) 

Articles  of  War.  See  Mutiny,  (App.) 

Ascension*  (Island  of).  After  the  death 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  the  English  con¬ 
tinued  to  occupy  this  island,  to  prevent  its 
being  a  place  of  refuge  for  pirates;  and 
latterly  its  importance  has  been  enhanced 
by  its  having  become  a  depot  for  stores, 
and  a  place  for  watering  ships  cruising  on 
the  coast  of  Brazil,  or  in  the  South  Atlan¬ 
tic  ocean. 

Aschbach  (Jos.),  born  on  the  29th  of 
April  1801  at  Hochst,  in  Germany,  is  at 
present  a  professor  in  the  gymnasium  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine.  He  is  distin¬ 
guished,  among  his  countrymen,  as  a  his¬ 
torian.  His  principal  works  are  “The 
History  of  the  Visigoths”  (1827),  “  The 
History  of  the  Ommiads  in  Spain”  (3  vols., 
1829-30),  “The  History  of  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal,  during  the  dominion  of  the  Almora- 
vides  and  Almohades”  (3  vols.,  1833-37), 
“  The  History  of  the  Emperor  Sigismund” 
(3  vols.,  1838-41),  and  “The  History  of 
the  Heruli  and  Gepidse.” 

Ashantees.*  Cumassee,  the  chief  town 
of  this  African  nation,  contains  from  12,000 
to  15,000  inhabitants.  It  is  regularly  laid 
out,  with  wide  streets;  but  the  houses, 
with  the  exception  only  of  a  stone  building 
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belonging1  to  the  king,  are  constructed  of 
wood  and  reeds. — The  death  of  General 
M‘Carthy  was  subsequently  (1826)  avenged 
by  his  successor,  Governor  Campbell,  who 
defeated  the  Ashantees  and  compelled 
them  to  pay  tribute. — In  the  year  1839, 
a  Wesleyan  missionary,  of  the  name  of 
Freeman,  after  residing  for  some  time 
among  the  Fantees,  visited  Cumassee, 
where  he  was  favourably  received  and 
hospitably  treated. — For  the  latest  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  Ashantees,  Bux¬ 
ton’s  “  African  Slave  Trade,  &c.”  may  be 
consulted. — Two  Ashantee  princes  have 
lately  been  educated  in  England;  they 
accompanied  the  expedition  to  the  Niger 
in  1841,  on  their  return  to  their  own 
country. 

Ashmun  (John  Hooker)  was  the  son  of 
Eli  P.  Ashmun,  a  distinguished  lawyer  of 
the  Massachusetts  bar,  and  who  for  a  time 
represented  that  commonwealth  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  He  was 
born  at  Blandford,  the  residence  of  his  pa¬ 
rents,  on  the  3d  of  July  1800.  His  mother 
died  when  he  was  quite  young;  but  the 
maternal  care  that  he  so  early  lost  was 
fortunately  supplied  to  him  by  another,  for 
whom  he  entertained,  through  life,  senti¬ 
ments  of  a  very  tender  regard.  He  was 
educated  at  a  private  school  in  Northamp¬ 
ton,  until  he  had  attained  the  age  of  nine 
years.  Having  made  very  extraordinary 
progress  in  the  Latin  language,  he  was 
removed  to  Blandford,  to  be  farther  pre¬ 
pared  for  entering  college.  When  thir¬ 
teen  years  old,  he  was  admitted  a  student 
of  Williamstown  College,  and,  after  re¬ 
maining  there  three  years,  joined  the 
“Junior”  class  in  Harvard  University.  He 
took  the  degree  of  A.B.  in  this  institution 
in  1818.  During  his  stay  at  the  universi¬ 
ty,  he  is  reported  to  have  been  not  at  all 
remarkable  for  his  application  to  his  stu¬ 
dies.  His  principal  improvement  was  in 
mathematics ;  his  extreme  youth  probably 
preventing  him  from  taking  the  same  de¬ 
gree  of  interest  in  the  other  branches  of 
the  prescribed  course  of  instruction. — As 
soon  as  he  was  graduated,  he  commenced 
the  study  of  the  law  in  the  office  of  his 
father.  But  the  latter  dying  shortly  after¬ 
wards,  he  completed  his  studies  with  an¬ 
other  gentleman  of  the  legal  profession. 
When  in  due  time  admitted  to  the  bar,  he 
devoted  himself  with  the  greatest  zeal  and 
industry  to  the  enlargement  of  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  law,  to  the  almost  entire  ex¬ 
clusion  of  every  other  subject.  “  His  ca¬ 
reer, ”  says  Judge  Story,  “  was  soon  marked 
by  deserved  success;  and  before  he  left 
me  bar,,  in  which  he  was  then  accustomed 


to  practise,  he  stood  in  the  very  first  rank 
of  his  profession,  without  any  acknow¬ 
ledged  superior.”  During  the  last  year 
of  the  life  of  Judge  Howe,  this  gentleman 
had  associated  Mr.  Ashmun  with  him  in  a 
law  school  of  a  very  high  character,  which 
he  had  established  at  Northampton ;  and 
on  his  decease,  Mr.  Ashmun,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Mr.  Mills,  continued  to  conduct 
the  labours  of  the  school  with  undiminished 
success.  When  the  Law  Institution  in 
Harvard  University  was  reorganized,  in 
the  year  1829,  he  was  invited,  by  the  una 
nimous  vote  of  the  corporation,  to  the  chair 
of  the  Royall  Professorship  of  Law.  This 
led  to  his  removing  his  residence  to  Cam¬ 
bridge,  where,  in  conjunction  with  Judge 
Story,  he  lectured  to  successive  classes  of 
students,  with  distinguished  ability  and 
success,  down  to  the  period  of  his  death, 
in  April  1833.  He  had  not  yet  attained 
the  age  of  33.  His  health,  too,  had  in 
general  been  so  feeble,  as  to  prevent  him 
from  the  full  exertion  of  his  intellectual 
powers.  Moreover,  we  are  told  by  Judge 
Story,  in  the  funeral  discourse  which  he 
delivered  on  his  friend  and  colleague, 
that  the  latter,  owing  to  ill  health,  “  could 
not  be  said  to  have  attained  either  grace 
of  person,  or  ease  of  action;”  that  “his 
voice  was  feeble, — his  utterance,  though 
clear,  was  laboured, — and  his  manner, 
though  appropriate,  was  not  inviting;” 
and  that  “  he  could  not  be  said  to  possess 
the  higher  attributes  of  oratory,  copious¬ 
ness  and  warmth  of  diction,  persuasiveness 
of  address,  a  kindling  imagination,  the 
scintillations  of  wit,  or  the  thrilling  pathos 
which  appeals  to  the  passions.”  His  suc¬ 
cess  at  the  bar,  which  was  so  great  as, 
before  quitting  Northampton,  to  have  se¬ 
cured  his  being  engaged  on  one  side  or  the 
other  of  every  important  cause  in  the  coun¬ 
ties  in  which  he  practised,  was,  in  short, 
a  triumph  due  almost  exclusively  to  his 
extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  his 
profession,  aided  by  very  extraordinary 
reasoning  powers.  Complicated  as  is  the 
science  of  the  law,  and  commonly  requir¬ 
ing  the  labours  of  a  long  life  for  the  ex- 
ploring  of  its  various  recesses,  such  was 
the  high  opinion  formed  of  Mr.  Ashmun, 
as  a  jurist,  by  those  who  knew  him  best* 
that  he  was  already,  in  the  33d  year  of  his 
age,  judged  to  be  as  worthy  as  any  one 
else  at  the  bar,  to  occupy  the  situation  va¬ 
cated  by  the  highest  judicial  officer  of  the 
state  of  Massachusetts. 

Asiatic  Societies  and  Museums.*  The 
first  Asiatic  society,  or  association  of  lite¬ 
rary  men,  for  investigating  the  literature, 
history,  geography,  religion,  and  languages 
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of  the  east,  was  founded  by  the  Dutch  in 
Batavia.  Its  Transactions,  published  at 
Batavia  (15  vol.  1780-1833),  have,  how¬ 
ever,  only  lately  attracted  general  atten¬ 
tion.  The  next  society  was  the  “Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal,”  founded  by  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Jones  at  Calcutta  in  1784.  Of  its 
Transactions  20  volumes  appeared  (1788- 
1834)  under  the  title  of  the  “Asiatic  Re¬ 
searches,”  which  have  contributed  very 
much  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  India ; 
and,  since  1832,  a  journal  has  been  issued 
by  it,  called  the  “  Journal  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal,”  among  the  contribu¬ 
tions  to  which  those  of  Prinsep  on  the 
Indo-Bactrian  and  Grecian  numismatics 
are  worthy  of  especial  mention.  The 
“Medical  Society  of  Calcutta”  have  pub¬ 
lished  7  volumes  of  their  Transactions 
(1824-32) ;  and  the  “Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Society  of  India”  published 
a  volume  of  theirs  in  1829.  Transactions 
also  of  the  “  Literary  Society  of  Bombay” 
have  appeared  (3  vol.  1819-24),  and  of  the 
“  Literary  Society  of  Madras”  (1  vol. 
1828).  The  last  mentioned  society  have 
also  latterly  published  a  “  Journal  of  Liter¬ 
ature  and  Science.”  The  “  Societe  Asia- 
tique”  was  established  at  Paris  under  royal 
patronage  in  1822 ;  and  in  the  year  follow¬ 
ing  began  the  publication  of  the  “  Journal 
asiatique,”  as  likewise  of  other  works,  in 
the  original  or  in  translations,  and  of  gram¬ 
mars  and  dictionaries,  partly  at  the  expense 
of  the  society  itself,  and  partly  by  means, 
of  subscriptions  obtained  from  various 
quarters.  It  has  collected  a  considerable 
Asiatic  Museum,  consisting  of  books,  manu¬ 
scripts,  and  antiquities  of  different  kinds. 
Very  soon  after  the  origin  of  this  society, 
the  “  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland”  was  founded  (March  19th 
1823).  Since  the  year  1828,  a  very  active 
Oriental  Translation  committee  of  this 
society  has  printed,  at  its  expense,  English, 
Latin,  and  French  translations  of  oriental 
works,  and  have  sometimes  reprinted  these 
in  their  original  languages;  while  another 
branch  of  it,  instituted  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Earl  of  Munster,  confines  itself  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  republication  of  such  works. 
The  “  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,”  3  volumes  of  which  were  is¬ 
sued  (1824-34),  filled  with  valuable  pa¬ 
pers,  have  been  succeeded  by  the  “Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,”  13  numbers 
having  hitherto  (1843)  appeared.  This 
society  has  also  collected  an  excellent 
Asiatic  Museum.  A  collection  of  the  same 
nature,  it  may  be  mentioned,  had  been 
made  under  the  direction  of  the  counsellor 
of  state,  von  Frahn.  And  not  long  since, 


an  Egyptian  society  was  established  at 
Cairo.  In  Germany,  no  institution  of  the 
kind  exists;  but  the  oriental  scholars  of 
that  country  have  a  point  of  reunion  in  the 
“  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Kunde  des  Morgen- 
landes”  (Gottingen,  vol.  1-4,  1837-42), 
edited  by  Lassen,  at  Bonn. 

Asioli  (Bonifacio)*  died  in  1832. 

Asparagin;  a  white  crystallizable  sub¬ 
stance,  obtained  from  the  expressed  juice 
of  asparagus.  It  has  been  proposed  as  a 
diuretic  in  medicine. 

Assam.*  One  of  the  parties,  in  a  civil 
war,  having  called  in  the  Birmans  to  his 
assistance,  they  took  possession  of  the 
country,  and  (1822)  proclaimed  the  gene¬ 
ral  commanding  their  forces  to  be  the 
rajah  of  it,  in  subordination  to  the  king  of 
Ava.  A  rupture  speedily  took  place  be¬ 
tween  the  new  power  and  the  British 
authorities  in  Ilindostan,  in  relation  to  the 
island  of  Shapuree,  on  the  coast  of  Chitta¬ 
gong  ;  whereupon  a  body  of  the  East  India 
Company’s  troops  entered  Assam,  and 
(1825)  expelled  the  Birmans.  It  is  now  a 
dependency  on  the  British  empire  in  In¬ 
dia;  and  our  knowledge  of  the  country 
and  its  inhabitants  has,  in  consequence, 
been  latterly  very  much  extended. — The 
most  remarkable  feature  in  the  physical 
geography  of  Assam  is  the  abundant  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  is  watered.  Not  only  does 
the  Bramapootra  traverse  it  along  its  whole 
length,  but  it  has  34  rivers  flowing  from 
its  •  northern,  and  24  from  its  southern, 
mountains ;  all  of  them,  it  is  said,  naviga¬ 
ble  for  vessels  of  some  size.  The  inunda¬ 
tions  which  prevail,  during  a  part  of  the 
year,  give  to  the  region  the  appearance  of 
an  extensive  lake,  and  render  the  climate 
very  unhealthful.  On  the  decline  of  the 
waters,  vegetation  is  exceedingly  luxu¬ 
riant  ;  and  Assam  might  be  rendered  one 
of  the  most  productive  portions  of  the 
globe.  The  products  of  the  soil,  as  well 
as  the  animals  to  be  found  here,  bear,  in 
general,  a  close  resemblance  to  those  of 
Bengal.  Three-fourths  of  the  crop  con¬ 
sists  of  rice ;  wheat,  barley,  and  millet,  arc 
used  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  The 
tea-plant  is  indigenous  to  Upper  Assam, 
where  it  is  cultivated  by  the  inhabitants. 
Some  of  the  tea  has  been  brought  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  sold  at  a  high  price.  Cotton  is 
raised ;  but  silk,  which  constitutes  a  great 
part  of  the  native  clothing,  to  a  much 
greater  amount.  It  is  of  a  very  superior 
quality,  and  for  the  most  part  made  by 
wild  insects,  of  which  there  are  five  dif¬ 
ferent  species.  The  principal  mineral 
products,  besides  gold,  are  iron  and  salt. 
Of  gold,  the  quantity  collected  (in  the 
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form  of  gold  dust)  is  very  considerable; 
that  from  the  Dhunseree  river  alone  having 
been  estimated  as  high  as  180,000  rupees 
a  year.  —  Assam  is  divided  into  Upper, 
Central,  and  Lower  Assam,  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  about  600,000.  The  inhabitants 
are  of  a  variety  of  races,  differing  from 
each  other  in  many  respects,  and  yet  not 
admitting  of  being  easily  arranged  under 
distinct  heads.  Besides  many  other  tribes 
of  less  importance,  the  following  may, 
however,  be  mentioned;  the  Assamese, 
properly  so  designated,  who  hold  the  high¬ 
est  rank,  especially  in  Central  and  Lower 
Assam ;  the  Colitas  and  Cutch,  also  in 
Central  and  Lower  Assam ;  and  the  Dorns 
or  Nodiyals,  who  are  more  numerous  than 
any  of  the  other  classes.  —  The  greater 
part  of  the  land  is  granted  to  persons 
named  payiks,  each  of  whom,  in  return,  is 
bound  to  work  gratuitously  four  months  in 
the  year,  either  for  the  rajah,  or  for  any 
person  whom  he  chooses  to  substitute  in 
his  place.  These  serfs  of  the  crown  are 
placed  under  farmers  of  the  revenue.  All 
the  domestics  are  slaves. — Justice  is  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  heads  of  tribes,  and  the 
punishments  inflicted  are  said  to  be  of  the 
most  barbarous  description ;  a  capital  crime 
involving  the  death,  not  only  of  the  crimi¬ 
nal,  but  also  of  all  the  members  of  his 
family. — The  religion  of  three-fourths  of 
the  inhabitants  is  that  of  Brahma,  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  17th  century ;  the  remaining 
fourth  worship  the  god  Chang,  who  is 
probably  the  same  as  Boodh.  The  pre¬ 
vailing  language  is  the  Bengalee. — Jor- 
haut,  Gerghong,  Rungpoor,  and  Gohati, 
are  the  principal  towns ;  but  they  are  all 
mere  collections  of  mud  hovels,  with  coni¬ 
cal  roofs  of  straw  or  bamboo. 

Assessors.  Among  the  Romans,  as¬ 
sessors  were  persons  having  a  knowledge 
of  the  law,  and  appointed  to  assist  the 
judge  by  their  counsel.  Of  themselves, 
they  had  no  jurisdiction.  This  arrange¬ 
ment,  too,  has  been  adopted  by  the  French, 
the  Germans,  and  other  modern  nations. 
This  has  been,  and  is  still,  the  case,  even 
in  England,  where  the  system  of  law  has 
borrowed  so  little,  comparatively  speaking, 
from  the  Roman.  In  various  inferior 
courts,  for  example,  assessors,  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  described,  are  appointed  by  statute. 
Assessors  were  employed,  previously  to 
the  Reform  Act,  to  assist  the  returning 
officer  in  deciding  on  the  cases  submitted 
to  his  cognisance,  at  the  period  of  an  elec¬ 
tion.  And  by  the  Municipal  Corporation 
Reform  Act,  subsequently  enacted,  the 
burgesses  of  every  borough  are  directed 
to  elect  two  assessors,  for  the  purpose  of 


assisting  the  mayor  in  his  duty  of  revising 
the  burgess  lists,  and  presiding  at  the 
elections. — The  term  assessors  is  also  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  persons  appointed,  or  elected, 
to  apportion  the  amount  of  direct  taxes, 
imposed  by  the  government,  equitably 
among  those  who  are  liable  to  pay  them. 
This  is  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used,  almost 
exclusively,  in  the  United  States. 

Assignats.*  At  the  end  of  the  year 
1792,  there  were  2200  millions  of  francs 
in  assignats  circulating  in  France.  About 
this  period,  they  fell  rapidly  to  one-half  of 
their  nominal  value.  Their  amount  was, 
notwithstanding,  gradually  augmented ; 
so  that,  in  January  1795,  they  amounted 
to  the  enormous  sum  of  45,578  millions. 
But  their  real  value  was  then  only  18  for 
every  100.  Again,  in  March  1796,  one 
louisd’or  could  purchase  no  less  than  7200 
francs  in  assignats.  These  were  then  by 
law  withdrawn  from  circulation,  and  re¬ 
deemed  by  an  issue  of  mandats  at  the  rate 
of  one  for  thirty. 

Assignment,  in  law,  is  the  act  of  as- 
signing  or  transferring  to  another  the  in¬ 
terest  or  property  a  person  has  in  any¬ 
thing. — An  assignee  is  the  party  to  whom 
an  assignment  is  made.  This  term,  how¬ 
ever,  more  commonly  denotes  the  person 
to  whom  is  committed  the  management  of 
a  bankrupt’s  estate. 

Assuan.  See  Syene. 

Ast  (George  Anthony  Frederic),  a 
^German  philologer,  was  born  at  Gotha  in 
1778,  and  died  at  Munich  in  December 
1841.  He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of 
philosophical  and  philological  works  of 
merit.  But  he  is  chiefly  remarkable  for 
the  industry  and  ability  with  which  he  has 
expounded  the  works  of  Plato.  His  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  study  of  the  Platonic  Phi¬ 
losophy,  published  at  Leipsic  in  1816,  is 
one  of  the  best  works  of  the  kind  ;  and  we 
are  indebted  to  him  for  an  admirable  edi¬ 
tion  of  Plato’s  works,  with  a  Latin  trans¬ 
lation,  and  copious  and  valuable  commen¬ 
tary  (11  vols.,  Leipsic,  1819-32),  to  which 
he  afterwards  adiied  a  comprehensive 
“  Lexicon  Platonicum”  (3  vols.,  1834-39). 
He  occupied  successively  a  professorship 
in  the  university  at  Landshut,  and  at  Mu¬ 
nich. 

Asteroids.  The  four  small  planets, 
Juno,  Vesta,  Ceres,  and  Pallas,  have  some¬ 
times  been  so  designated. 

Astrachan.*  The  population  of  the 
city  of  this  name  was  estimated,  in  1843, 
to  amount  to  45,700  persons,  besides  from 
20,000  to  25,000  strangers  who  visit  it  in 
the  fishing  season. — It  is  stated  to  contain 
at  present  37  Greek.  2  Roman  Catholic 
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1  Protestant,  and  2  Armenian  places  of 
worship,  and  15  Medsheds  or  Tartar 
mosques.  Astrachan  is  the  great  entrepot 
of  the  trade  of  Russia  with  Persia  and  the 
countries  to  the  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
It  sends  to  them  leather,  furs,  iron,  copper, 
tallow,  &c.,  and  receives,  in  return,  silk 
and  cotton  goods,  raw  silk,  cotton  twist, 
drugs,  carpets,  &c.  The  exports  to  those 
countries  amounted,  in  1834,  to  1,447,189 
roubles,  and  the  imports  to  1*2,416  rou¬ 
bles  ;  but  they  have  sometimes  been  more 
than  double  these  amounts. 

Astringen  ts  are  agents  which  contract 
the  fibres  of  the  muscles  and  blood-vessels, 
and  lessen  the  flow  of  fluids,  whether  these 
be  the  secretions  from  the  glands  proceed¬ 
ing  from  their  natural  orifices  in  excessive 
quantity,  or  the  contents  of  the  blood-ves¬ 
sels  escaping  by  their  exhalant  extremi¬ 
ties,  or  by  a  rupture  or  unnatural  opening. 
Such  astringents  as  are  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  body  are  called  styptics: 
they  act,  in  general,  with  more  energy 
than  those  do  which  are  taken  inwardly. 
Tonics  are  weak  astringents.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  substances  of  this  class  are  very  di¬ 
luted  acids ;  the  salts  of  alumine  and  lead ; 
the  different  preparations  of  iron,  tannin 
and  gallic  acid ;  together  with  those  vege¬ 
table  bodies  which  contain  the  two  last 
mentioned  substances. 

Athanasian  Creed  is  a  confession  of 
faith  described  in  the  Common  Prayer 
'  Book  of  the  Church  of  England  as  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius. 
That  it  was  really  composed  by  that  father 
is  more  than  doubtful.  Modern  divines 
are  generally  of  opinion  that  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Hilary. 

Athens.*  The  present  city  of  Athens 
is  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece, 
and  contains  a  population  of  about  17,000 
individuals,  of  a  most  heterogeneous  com¬ 
position  ;  persons  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
besides  Greeks,  being  met  with  in  its 
streets. — Previous  to  the  Greek  revolution, 
Athens  was  a  place  of  inconsiderable  im¬ 
portance,  the  residence  of  a  Greek  arch¬ 
bishop,  and  of  a  woiwode  dependent  on  the 
pacha  of  Euboea.  It  was  built  in  the  Turk¬ 
ish  manner,  its  houses  having  been,  for  the 
most  part,  constructed  of  wood,  and  its 
streets  very  crooked ;  and  it  was  encom¬ 
passed  by  a  wall,  scarcely  15  feet  high 
and  2  feet  thick,  erected  in  1772  for  the 
protection  of  the  town  against  the  preda¬ 
tory  incursions  of  the  Albanians.  In  June 
1822,  Athens,  with  its  citadel,  the  Acro¬ 
polis,  was  surrendered  by  the  Turks  to  the 
insurgent  Greeks,  who  retained  possession 
ol  it  during  the  next  four  years.  In  this 


period,  many  improvements  were  made; 
schools  particularly  were  established ;  and 
a  printing-press  was  brought  from  England 
by  Colonel  Stanhope.  But,  in  August 
1826,  the  Turks,  in  overwhelming  force, 
again  obtained  possession  of  the  kwn,  and, 
in  June  following,  also  of  the  Aciopolis, 
after  a  desperate  resistance  on  the  part  of 
its  defenders.  Athens  was  now  reduced 
to  a  heap  of  ashes,  and  continued  in  this 
condition  till  the  protocol  of  the  London 
Conference,  of  the  3d  of  February  1830, 
decreed  the  union  of  Attica  with  Greece, 
when  numerous  Greeks,  as  well  as  other 
Europeans,  began  to  settle  in  it.  This 
occurred  to  a  yet  greater  extent  after  the 
Bavarians  had  taken  formal  possession  of 
it  in  the  spring  of  1833,  and  especially 
after  king  Otho  had  removed  his  residence 
hither  from  Nauplia,  which  took  place  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1834.  Turkish  ha¬ 
bits  and  institutions  now  very  rapidly  gave 
way  to  those  of  the  Franks.  Public  and 
private  buildings  sprang,  as  it  were,  into 
existence ;  and  broad  and  straight  streets 
were  laid  out  through  the  confused  re¬ 
mains  of  the  former  city.  Besides* the  ne¬ 
cessary  cares  of  the  public  administration, 
the  new  government  of  Greece  has  be¬ 
stowed  much  attention  on  the  education 
of  the  people.  It  has  established  a  gym¬ 
nasium  and  a  university  in  Athens;  in 
which  institutions  there  were,  according 
to  the  latest  accounts,  36  professors  or  in¬ 
structors,  and  300  students. 

Atlas.*  The  division  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  known  in  Africa  by  this  name,  into 
the  two  distinct  chains  of  the  greater  and 
the  lesser  Atlas,  is  pronounced  by  the 
latest  authorities  to  be  founded  in  error. 
Indeed,  these  mountains  cannot  be  regard¬ 
ed  with  propriety  as  constituting  a  chain 
at  all,  but  rather  as  a  number  of  groups  or 
clusters,  in  some  places  shooting  forth 
branches  in  different  directions,  and  in 
others  surrounded  by  subordinate  groups, 
or  by  single  elevations.  They  arc  highest 
in  Morocco,  where  alone  their  summits 
are  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  the  Milt- 
sin  being  the  loftiest  peak  (about  12,000 
feet  high) ;  and  they  gradually  diminish 
in  height  as  we  proceed  eastwards.  The 
greatest  elevation  in  Algiers,  is  only  about 
7000  feet  high,  and  the  Ghuriano,  the 
greatest  in  the  Tripolitan  territory,  is  not 
higher  than  1500  feet. 

Atmospheric  Tides  are  certain  periodi¬ 
cal  changes  in  the  atmosphere,  similar  to 
those  of  the  ocean,  and  produced,  like 
them,  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and 
moon. 

Attorney  General;  an  officer  up- 
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pointed  by  the  government,  in  the  United 
States  and  in  Great  Britain,  to  manage  all 
its  legal  affairs,  whether  in  criminal  pro¬ 
secutions  or  otherwise. 

Auber  (Daniel  Framjois  Esprit),  was 
Dorn  at  Caen,  in  Normandy,  January  29th 
1784.  He  attained  the  height  of  his  re¬ 
putation  by  his  opera  of  “La  Muette  de 
Portici”  (1828),  a  work  in  which,  no  longer 
contenting  himself,  as  heretofore,  with 
imitating  the  style  of  Rossini,  he  struck 
out  a  new  path,  and  succeeded  in  uniting 
an  unwonted  energy  to  the  graces  exhi¬ 
bited  by  him  in  his  former  compositions. 
Then  followed  in  rapid  succession,  until 
1832,  “  La  Fiancee,”  “  Fra  Diavolo,”  “  Lc 
Dieu  et  la  Bayadere,”  “  Le  Philtre,”  and 
“Le  Faux  Monnoyeur;”  and  he  has  sub¬ 
sequently,  at  long  intervals,  produced  “  Le 
Serment,”  “  Gustave  III.  ou  le  Bal  masque,” 
“  Le  Cheval  d’airain,”  “  L’ambassadrice,” 
“  La  Mer  des  Fees,”  and  “  Les  Diamants 
de  la  Couronne.”  Of  these  operas,  that 
which,  perhaps,  next  to  the  Muette  de 
Portici,  presents  us  with  the  most  favour¬ 
able  specimens  of  the  peculiar  manner  of 
their  author,  is  the  Fra  Diavolo.  In  most 
of  them,  as  in  his  earlier  works,  there  is 
too  obvious  an  imitation  of  Rossini.  All, 
however,  exhibit  great  facility,  as  well  as 
a  correct  and  elegant  style,  and  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  stage  effect.  Since  the  death 
of  Cherubini,  in  1842,  Auber  has  been  the 
director  of  the  Conservatoire  of  music  at 
Paris. 

Audouin  (Jean  Victor),  one  of  the  most 
diligent  and  scientific  zoologists  of  the 
present  day,  was  jDorn  at  Paris,  on  the 
27th  of  April  1797,  where  he  died  on  the 
9th  of  November  1841.  He  was  destined 
by  his  parents  for  the  profession  of  the  law ; 
but  soon  abandoning  this,  he  studied  medi¬ 
cine.  From  medicine,  however,  he  was 
afterwards  drawn  aside  to  the  study  of  na¬ 
tural  history,  for  which  he  had  always  had 
a  great  predilection,  and  in  which  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  receive  instruction  and 
encouragement  from  such  men  as  Cuvier, 
Geoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  Brogniart,  &c.  The 
first  work  published  by  him,  in  1818,  on 
the  anatomy  of  insects,  of  the  Crustacea, 
and  of  the  hitherto  neglected  class  of  an- 
nulated  worms  (annulata),  met  with  great 
approbation.  Others  followed  very  soon, 
which  exhibited  the  extent  and  exactness 
of  his  knowledge,  and  procured  for  him,  in 
1826,  the  appointment  of  “  Suppleant”  to 
Lamarck  and  Latreille.  In  1833,  he  was 
appointed  a  professor  at  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History,  and  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures  on  entomology,  exhibiting  many 
original  views,  with  the  greatest  success. 


By  direction,  too,  of  the  government,  he 
performed  numerous  journeys,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  observing  the  habits  of  various  in¬ 
sects  injurious  or  destructive  to  the  labours 
of  man,  and  of  discovering  the  most  effec¬ 
tual  means  of  protecting  the  objects  at¬ 
tacked  by  them  from  their  depredations; 
and  these  journeys  were,  in  several  in¬ 
stances,  productive  of  important  results. 
He  died,  it  is  supposed,  a  victim  to  an 
exaggerated  mental  activity. 

Auersperg  (Anthony  Alexander,  count 
of),  who  has  distinguished  himself  of  late 
years  as  a  poet,  and  particularly  as  a  lyrical 
poet,  under  the  name  of  Anastasius  Grun, 
was  born,  April  11th  1806,  at  Layback,  in 
Carinthia.  He  has  spent  his  time  alter¬ 
nately  at  this  place,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  which  he  inherited  an  estate  from  his 
father,  and  at  Vienna,  with  the  exception 
only  of  a  visit  made  by  him  to  Paris  in 
1837.  His  political  principles  are  of  the 
liberal  school;  too  liberal  indeed  for  the 
country  in  which  he  resides,  since  at  one 
period  we  find  him  subjected  to  a  fine  for 
violating  the  laws  relating  to  the  censor¬ 
ship  of  the  press,  and  at  another  placed 
under  arrest  in  his  own  house  as  a  sus¬ 
pected  person.  The  poetical  productions, 
to  which  his  reputation  is  principally  to  be 
attributed,  are  “Die  letzte  Ritter”  (the 
last  of  the  knights)  ;  being  a  narrative  of 
the  life  and  actions  of  the  emperor  Maxi¬ 
milian  I.,  in  a  series  of  ballads  after  the 
manner  of  the  German  poets  of  the  middle 
ages ;  the  “  Spaziergiinge  cines  wiener 
Poeten”  (the  promenades  of  a  Vienna 
poet),  published  at  first  anonymously;  a 
collection  of  elegies,  under  the  title  of 
“Schutt”  (dust);  his  “Gedichte;”  and 
“  Blatter  der  Liebe.” 

Auffenberg  (Jos.  baron  von),  known  as 
a  dramatic  poet,  and  by  his  tragical  fate 
in  Spain,  was  born  in  the  year  1798,  at 
Freiburg,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden. 
He  entered  the  university  of  his  native 
town,  in  1813,  his  object  being  the  study 
of  law.  Finding  this  study,  however,  not 
much  to  his  taste,  he  secretly  quitted  the 
place,  and  set  out,  in  company  with  one 
of  his  friends,  for  Greece.  They  arrived, 
on  their  route,  at  Treviso,  in  Italy,  in  a 
state  of  great  destitution;  and  others, 
whom  he  had  expected  to  join  him  there, 
and  to  become  his  companions  in  his  quix¬ 
otic  expedition  in  search  of  adventures, 
not  arriving,  he  and  his  friend  were  glad 
of  the  pretext  thus  afforded  them  for 
retracing  their  steps  to  Germany.  Next, 
entering  the  Austrian  service,  he  made 
the  campaign  of  1815  against  France.  On 
a  visit  to  Vienna,  after  the  conclusion  of 
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peace,  he  resolved  to  devote  his  leisure  to 
the  composition  of  dramatic  poetry.  His 
tragedy  of  “  Pizarro”  was  written  in  the 
greatest  haste,  and  offered  by  him  for 
representation  at  the  court  theatre.  It  was 
rejected  by  the  manager ;  but  the  latter, 
in  doing,  so,  nevertheless  commended  it  as 
evincing  much  talent  in  the  author,  who 
was  thus  prevented  from  being  altogether 
discouraged  by  his  failure.  In  compliance 
with  the  desires  of  his  parents,  he  now  re¬ 
turned  to  Baden,  and  received  the  commis¬ 
sion  of  a  lieutenant  in  the  military  service 
of  the  grand  duke.  Here  he  produced  a 
number  of  tragedies,  which  obtained  for 
him  a  considerable  reputation.  In  1832, 
he  undertook  a  journey  into  Spain.  While 
taking  an  evening  walk  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Valencia,  he  was  beset  by  robbers, 
and  was  overcome  by  them,  after  a  des¬ 
perate  resistance,  having  received  as  many 
as  23  wounds  in  the  encounter.  He  was 
conveyed  to  a  hospital  in  the  city,  and 
through  the  attentive  and  careful  nursing 
of  a  religious  sisterhood,  he  gradually  re¬ 
covered,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  V  alen- 
cians.  The  account  of  this  journey,  which 
he  published  under  the  title  of  “Humoris- 
tische  Pilgerfahrt  nach  Granada  und  Cor¬ 
dova”  (1835),  is  rich  in  matter  and  in 
striking  remarks  on  what  he  saw,  and  con- 
tains  a  correct  and  vivid  description  of  the 
habits  and  every-day  life  of  the  Spaniards. 
In  1829-30,  he  produced  “The  Alhambra,” 
a  dramatic  poem,  in  3  volumes.  His  dra¬ 
matic  works  had  already  been  collected 
and  published  together,  as  early  as  1823 ; 
and  a  more  complete  edition  of  them,  ex¬ 
ceeding  20  in  number,  is  at  present  in  pre¬ 
paration.  Since  1839,  he  has  filled  the 
office  of  Marshal  of  the  Palace  to  the 
grand  duke  of  Baden. 

A'gsburg*  has  now  a  population  of 
35,0^1)  persons,  13,000  of  whom  are  Pro¬ 
testant- .  Besides  the  public  institutions 
already  mentioned  (Vol.  1.),  this  city  has 
a  protestant  gymnasium,  a  catholic  semi¬ 
nary  established  by  the  king  of  Bavaria  in 
1828,  a  school  of  arts  founded  in  1820,  a 
polytechnic  school,  a  polytechnic  society, 
a  public  library,  &c.  There  are  manu¬ 
factures  of  calicoes,  silk  stuffs,  and  of  gold 
and  silver  work ;  also  a  cannon  foundery, 
and  a  type  foundery;  and  paper,  watches, 
soap,  and  glass,  are  made  here  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount.  A  railroad  already 
connects  Augsburg  with  Munich,  and  it 
will  soon  be  connected  by  another  with 
Nuremberg.  The  “Allgemeine  Zeitung,” 
nublished  here,  is  a  journal  in  very  exten¬ 
sive  circulation,  and  is  regarded  through¬ 
out  Europe  as  one  of  the  most  authentic 


sources  of  political  information.  Augsburg 
is  the  centre  of  an  extensive  trade  in 
printing,  engraving,  and  bookbinding ;  and 
it  is  next  to  Frankfort  (on  the  Maine)  ir 
importance,  as  a  centre  of  banking  and 
exchange  operations  in  central  Europe. 
The  greater  part  of  the  extensive  transac¬ 
tions  between  Vienna  and  Western  Ger¬ 
many,  as  well  as  those  between  Germany 
and  Italy,  are  finally  adjusted  and  balanced 
in  this  city. 

Augustan  PIistory;  a  series  of  histori¬ 
cal  works  relating  to  the  Roman  Empire, 
from  the  year  157  to  the  year  285  after 
Christ,  written  by  the  following  six  authors ; 
Allianus  Spartianus,  Julius  Capitolinus, 
Allianus  Lampridius,  V ulcatius  Gallianus, 
Trebellius  Pollio,  and  Flavius  Vopiscus. 

Augustine  Age;  a  term  employed  to 
denote  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  most 
brilliant  period  in  the  literary  history  of 
Rome. 

Auricles,  the  external  ears;  also,  the 
venous  chambers  of  the  heart  are  so 
termed. 

Aurora  Borealis.*  This  phenome¬ 
non  is  now  most  commonly  attributed  to 
electricity ;  in  what  manner,  however,  has 
certainly  not  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
The  observations  of  Richardson,  Franklin, 
Parry,  and  others,  made  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  in  high  northern 
latitudes,  refer  it  to  a  place  far  within  the 
limits  of  the  atmosphere,  and  scarcely 
above  the  region  of  the  clouds.  The  most 
systematic  series  of  observations  which  we 
possess  on  the  subject  are  those  of  the 
Rev.  James  Farquharson  of  Aberdeenshire, 
made,  in  1829,  with  an  apparatus  furnished 
by  the  Royal  Society,  and  of  which  an 
account  is  published  in  its  Transactions 
for  1830.  .  . 

Aurungabad  is  the  chief  town  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name,  in  the  domin¬ 
ions  of  the  Nizam,  in  Hindostan.  It  is 
situated  180  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Bombay,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Kowlah  river,  a  tributary 
of  the  Godavery,  in  a  well-watered  and 
even  marshy  basin,  surrounded  by  barren 
and  rocky  eminences.  The  climate  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  great  and  sudden  changes,  which, 
together  with  the  excess  of  heat  and  mois¬ 
ture,  renders  it  unhealthful.  The  city  has 
very  much  declined  from  its  former  gran¬ 
deur,  and  exhibits  to  the  spectator  a  mass 
of  ruins.  Its  inhabitants,  however,  stih 
amount  in  number  to  60,000 ;  and  its  fa¬ 
vourable  situation,  between  Bengal,  Delhi. 
Bombay,  and  Hyderabad,  will  probably 
secure  it  from  any  further  decline.  Au- 
runsrabad  was  the  favourite  residence  of 
Aurungzebe,  from  whom  it  derived  its 
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present  name,  having  been  originally  called 
Gurka,  and  the  splendid  mausoleum  of 
that  monarch  is  about  15  or  16  miles  dis¬ 
tant,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  celebrated  tem¬ 
ples  of  Ellora,  and  near  the  famous  fortress 
of  Dowlatabad. 

Auscultation.  See  Stethoscope. 

Australasia.  Besides  those  islands 
that  are  situated  near  the  eastern  and 
western  continents,  and  which  it  is  there¬ 
fore  eksy  to  class  with  the  four  grand  di¬ 
visions  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  besides  also  the  islands  in  the 
polar  seas,  some  geographers  have  recently 
formed  two  other  grand  divisions  of  the 
globe,  to  which  they  have  given  the  names 
of  Australasia  and  Polynesia;  the  former 
comprehending  the  islands  occupying  the 
western  part  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  ex¬ 
tending  southward  from  eastern  Asia ;  and 
the  latter  the  islands  between  these  and 
the  coast  of  America.  Australasia  con- 
‘sists,  according  to  Mr.  Barrow,  of,  1.  Aus¬ 
tralia,  or  New  Holland ;  2.  Van  Diemen’s 
Land ;  3.  New  Zealand ;  4.  Papua,  or 
New  Guinea ;  5.  New  Britain  and  New 
Ireland;  6.  Solomon  Islands;  7.  New 
Hebrides ;  8.  New  Caledonia.  See  Aus¬ 
tralia. 

Australia  or  New  Holland.*  The 
term  Australia  is  sometimes  also  employed 
synonymously  with  Australasia;  that  is, 
as  comprehending  not  only  New  Holland, 
or  Australia  proper,  but  likewise  the  islands 
in  its  neighbourhood,  or  by  which  it  is  sur¬ 
rounded  ;  on  the  same  principle  that  Ma¬ 
dagascar  is  considered  as  appertaining  to 
Africa,  or  Cuba  to  America.  For  the  pre¬ 
sent,  however,  we  shall  apply  it  to  New 
Holland  exclusively.  —  The  first  British 
colony  was  sent  out  to  Australia  in  1787. 
In  May  of  that  year,  Captain  Philipp,  the 
governor  of  the  intended  colony,  set  sail 
from  England  with  a  fleet  of  11  vessels, 
conveying,  besides  the  necessary  comple¬ 
ment  of  seamen,  200  marines,  and  776 
convicts ;  and,  on  the  26th  of  January  1788, 
he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  town  of  Syd¬ 
ney,  the  future  capital  ofNew  South  Wales. 
Clothed  with  extraordinary  powers,  he  ne¬ 
vertheless  very  soon  discovered  that  the 
task  assigned  him  was  far  from  an  easy 
one.  It  required,  for  its  accomplishment, 
the  greatest  energy  and  the  most  untiring 
vigilance.  For  the  first  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  of  its  existence,  the  colony  was,  in 
fact,  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  species 
of  penitentiary,  or  compulsory  work-house, 
constructed  in  a  very  defective  and  costly 
manner,  and  removed  from  the  supervision 
of  the  government  by  which  its  officers 
were  anoointed,  After  settlements  had 


been  begun  at  Paramatta,  and  on  Norfolk 
island,  a  number  of  voluntary  immigrants 
arrived  fiom  England,  who,  with  soldiers 
whose  time  of  service  had  expired,  and 
discharged  convicts,  constituted  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  free  population,  certainly  not 
of  the  most  unexceptionable  character. 
Their  improvement,  too,  was  checked  by  a 
measure  adopted, without  due  consideration, 
by  the  government  at  home.  A  New  South 
Wales  regiment  was  formed  in  England, 
and  subsequently  recruited  from  there, 
the  soldiers  of  which,  it  was  intended, 
should  gradually  be  transformed  into  colo¬ 
nists.  The  officers’  commissions  were,  for 
the  most  part,  sold  to  adventurers  of  vicious 
and  dissipated  habits.  On  their  arrival  in 
the  colony,  the  latter  constituted  a  sepa¬ 
rate  faction,  often  exercising  an  influence 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  civil  authorities, 
and  injurious  in  many  respects  to  the  mo¬ 
rals  of  the  inhabitants.  They  contrived, 
more  especially,  to  monopolize  almost  the 
whole  trade  of  Sydney,  and,  by  encourag¬ 
ing  the  purchase  of  spirituous  liquors,  to 
diffuse  habits  of  drunkenness  throughout 
the  community.  Governor  Philipp,  find¬ 
ing  himself  unable  to  counteract  these  evil 
influences,  resigned  his  office,  the  next 
year  (1792)  after  the  arrival  of  the  new 
regiment.  In  1795,  he  was  succeeded  by 
Governor  Hunter,  who  rendered  important 
services  to  the  colony  by  the  founding  of 
Castlehill,  Bankstown,  and  Windsor.  He 
was,  however,  unable,  any  more  than  his 
predecessor,  to  repress  the  evils  that  have 
been  mentioned,  and,  for  this  reason,  re¬ 
turned  to  England  in  1800.  While  under 
the  administration  of  King,  Hunter’s  suc¬ 
cessor,  new  settlements  were  made,  and 
the  country  was  farther  explored,  it  was 
Bligh,  who  was  appointed  governor  in 
1806,  that  first  ventured  to  engage  in  an 
open  contest  with  the  military.  But  a 
rebellion  ensuing,  headed  by  an  individual 
named  M’ Arthur,  his  person  was  seized 
by  the  insurgents,  and  he  was  sent  by  them, 
as  a  prisoner,  to  Europe.  Macquarie  be¬ 
came  governor  in  1810,  and  continued  in 
office  until  1822.  During  his  administra¬ 
tion,  the  civil  authority  at  length  succeed¬ 
ed  in  obtaining  a  decided  superiority  over 
the  military  combination  which  had  so  long 
domineered  over  the  colony;  and  new  set¬ 
tlements  were  made  on  every  side, — at 
Liverpool  and  the  Cowpasture,  in  Appin, 
Airds,  Illawarra,  &c.,  on  the  coast,  and  at 
Bathurst,  in  Camden  and  Argyle,  in  the 
interior.  In  the  mean  time,  a  new  source 
of  disunion  had  arisen  among  the  inhabit¬ 
ants,  which  had1  a  serious  influence  on 
their  political  and  social  condition,  and 
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which  all  the  efforts  of  the  government 
were  inadequate  to  remove;  viz.,  their 
very  different  origin.  Hence  the  existence 
of  the  two  parties  of  the  exclusion™  ts,  or 
the  office-holders  and  wealthier  inhabit¬ 
ants,  and  the  emancipationists,  or  liberated 
convicts;  the  former  looking  with  con¬ 
tempt  upon  the  latter,  who,  in  return,  very 
naturally  indulged  no  small  degree  of  ha¬ 
tred  to  the  former.  Under  the  following 
governors,  Brisbane  (1822),  Darling  (1825), 
and  Bourke  (1831),  the  immigration  into 
the  country  increased  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  improvements  continued  to  be 
made  in  rapid  succession.  The  selection 
of  a  certain  number  of  penal  settlements, 
to  which  criminals  of  the  worst  description 
were  confined,  promised  to  contribute  to 
the  common  welfare. — Whilst  New  South 
Wales  was  thus  advancing  in  prosperity, 
the  colony  established  on  Van  Diemen’s 
Land  (see  Van  Diemen! s  Land ,  Sup.)  in 
1803,  on  like  principles,  had  advanced 
even  at  a  faster  rate,  and  promises  to  be¬ 
come  eventually  a  colony  of  great  import¬ 
ance. — The  remaining  settlements  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  were  not  formed  by  transported  con¬ 
victs,  but  by  voluntary  emigrants  from  the 
mother  country,  and  are  situated  remote 
from  the  convict  settlements  which  have 
been  mentioned,  that  is,  in  W.,  S.,  and  N. 
Australia.  It  was  in  1829  that  Governor 
Stirling  succeeded,  after  overcoming  the 
greatest  difficulties,  in  laying  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  colony  on  the  Swan  river,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Darling  hills,  in  W.  Aus¬ 
tralia,  by  beginning  the  construction  of  the 
three  towns  of  Guilford,  Freemantle,  and 
Perth,  the  last  of  which  was  made  the  seat 
of  government.  Some  individuals  had  set¬ 
tled  themselves,  in  1833,  and  the  imme¬ 
diately  following  years,  on  Vincent’s  gulf, 
in  S.  Australia,  who  were  organized  into 
a  colony,  and  the  town  of  Adelaide  built, 
in  1837.  A  joint-stock  association  had 
been  constituted  in  England,  to  whom  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  this  colony 
was  intrusted,  and  who  were  to  have  the 
privilege  of  disposing  of  the  unappropriated 
lands,  on  condition  that  the  moneys  re¬ 
ceived  for  them  should  be  devoted  to  re¬ 
placing,  in  the  first  instance,  the  outlay 
incurred  in  the  establishment  of  the  colony, 
and,  subsequently,  to  objects  calculated  to 
promote  the  common  benefit  of  the  inhab¬ 
itants;  it  being  also  stipulated  that  the 
colony  should  be  under  the  immediate  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  crown,  until  its  population' 
should  reach  to  50,000  persons,  when  a 
representative  legislature  should  be  con¬ 
stituted.  Morever,  to  prevent  all  risk  of 
collision  between  the  parties  to  these  va- 
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rious  stipulations,  the  governor  appointed 
by  the  crown  is  also  the  agent  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  The  price  of  land,  in  March  1836, 
was  already  as  high  as  a  pound  sterling 
per  acre ;  and,  by  the  1st  of  January  1838, 
64,358  acres  had  been  sold.  The  town  of 
Adelaide,  which  began  to  be  built,  as  has 
been  stated,  in  1837,  contained,  in  1839, 
as  many  as  500  houses,  and  3000  inhabit¬ 
ants.  It  has  a  bank  issuing  its  own  notes, 
and  selling  bills  of  exchange  on  Europe, 
India,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  &c. ;  and 
it  has  also,  by  the  last  accounts,  two  news¬ 
papers.  The  colonists  have  directed  their 
attention,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  the 
raising  of  sheep.  In  1838,  these  already 
amounted  in  number  to  30,000,  many 
flocks  of  which  were  merinos;  and  they 
are,  at  present,  at  least  ten  times  as  nu¬ 
merous.  Whilst,  one  year  only  after  the 
founding  of  Adelaide,  a  new  town,  by  the 
name  of  Port  Lincoln,  sprang  up  on  the 
W.  side  of  Spencer’s  gulf,  the  colony  of 
Port  Philipp  was  established  towards  the 
S.E.,  in  the  region  which  has  received  the 
name  of  Australia  Felix,  with  its  flourish¬ 
ing  capital  Melbourne,  and  placed  under 
subordination  to  the  authorities  at  Sydney. 
An  attempt  previously  made  to  form  a 
colony  in  N.  Australia  had  been  unsuc¬ 
cessful.  The  colonists  had  been  obliged 
to  abandon  FortDundas  on  Melville  island, 
and  Wellington  in  Raffles  harbour.  An¬ 
other  settlement,  named  Victoria,  was  made 
in  1838,  at  Port  Essington,  in  the  penin¬ 
sula  of  Coburg.  Its  situation  is  a  very 
favourable  one,  and  it  promises  to  become, 
before  long,  of  considerable  importance. — 
The  following  is  the  mode  in  which  the 
government  of  New  South  Wales  has  been 
organized ;  and  what  will  be  said  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  it  will  apply  for  the  most  part  tc 
the  governments  of  the  other  colonies  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking.  The  exe¬ 
cutive  power  resides  in  the  governor,  as¬ 
sisted  by  a  small  council  of  the  highest 
officers  of  the  government,  while  the  legis¬ 
lative  is  shared  by  him  with  a  council 
which  includes  a  few  of  the  principal  set¬ 
tlers  and  merchants ;  both  councils  being 
appointed  by  the  king.  Every  new  law  is 
proposed  by  the  executive,  who,  before 
submitting  it  to  the  legislative  council, 
must  lay  it  before  the  chief  justice,  that 
he  may  pronounce  whether  it  contains 
any  thing  contrary  to  the  law  of  England. 
After  passing  the  council,  it  must  be  com¬ 
municated  to  the  government  at  home 
within  six  months  afterwards;  and  till 
mree  years  have  elapsed,  the  king  may 
interpose  his  veto.  It  must  also,  within 
six  months,  be  laid  before  the  British  Par- 
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liament.  The  judicial  power  of  the  colony 
is  vested  in  a  chief  justice  and  two  assist¬ 
ant  judges,  who  try  all  cases,  criminal  and 
civil.  In  the  former,  one  of  the  judges  is 
combined  with  what  is  called  a  jury,  which 
consists  not  of  the  colonists,  but  of  seven 
naval  or  military  officers  nominated  by  the 
governor,  and  which  seems,  therefore,  to 
partake  more  of  the  character  of  a  court- 
martial.  The  jurors,  however,  are  liable 
to  challenge,  the  grounds  of  which  are 
pronounced  upon  by  the  judge.  In  civil 
cases,  he,  or  one  of  the  assistant  judges,  is 
combined  with  two  assessors,  who  must  be 
magistrates  of  the  colony,  except  where 
both  parties  consent  to  have  a  jury  of 
twelve  men,  as  in  England.  In  cases 
where  the  value  in  litigation  exceeds 
£500,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  governor;  and, 
in  case  of  a  reversal  of  judgment,  and  in 
all  cases  above  £2000,  to  the  king  in 
council. — To  the  above  it  may  be  added, 
that  the  population  of  Australia,  in  1840, 
amounted  to  87,298  males,  and  43,558  fe¬ 
males;  in  all,  130,856,  of  whom  26,977 
were  convicts.  The  exports  are  reported 
at  £2,462,858,  the  imports  at  £1,951,544. 
The  chief  heads  of  the  former  were 
7,638,960  lbs.  of  wool,  valued  at  15d. ; 
1854  tons  spermaceti,  at  £85;  4298  of 
whale  oil,  at  £18.  A  considerable  de¬ 
pression,  however,  was  felt,  attributed  to 
excessive  speculation.  The  sales  of  land 
in  New  South  Wales,  in  1839  and  1840, 
amounted  to  340,172  acres;  in  1841  to 
only  15,700.  There  were,  however,  es¬ 
tablished  beyond  the  limits  of  location, 


7068  persons,  having  377,172  cattle,  and 
1,329,069  sheep.  Australia  Felix  had  be¬ 
come  a  more  favourite  resort.  In  1839 
and  1840,  the  sales  of  land  there  amounted 
to  124,235  acres ;  in  1841,  to  53,733.  S. 
Australia  has  had  its  prosperity  interrupted 
by  severe  financial  embarrassments,  and 
for  two  or  three  years  has  continued  sta* 
tionary.  In  1841  the  land  sales  amounted 
only  to  320  acres,  and  in  1842  the  immi¬ 
grants  did  not  exceed  145.  Mr.  Eyre 
made  an  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  in¬ 
terior,  but  was  interrupted  by  a  large  lake, 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  bay,  which,  in 
the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  nearly  encloses 
the  colony.  W.  Australia,  on  the  contrary, 
has  somewhat  emerged  from  its  obscurity; 
and  a  company  has  undertaken  to  form 
another  settlement,  to  the  south  of  it,  to 
be  named  Australind.  In  1839 — 1841, 
there  were  sold  in  W.  Australia  70,198 
acres  of  crown  lands ;  and,  in  1842,  there 
arrived  563  immigrants.  The  population 
is  now  probably  about  3000.  The  whole 
number  of  emigrants  to  the  Australian 
colonies  amounted,  in  1841,  to  28,721 ;  in 
1842,  to  only  5740. 

Austria.*  The  population  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  empire,  in  1840,  is  stated  to  have 
amounted  to  36,950,401. — The  following 
table  exhibits  the  population  in  the  several 
provinces  in  the  year  1839 ;  as  also  the 
extent  of  each  of  these  in  German  square 
miles,  together  with  the  number  of  inhab¬ 
itants  per  square  mile.  A  German  square 
mile  is  equivalent  to  21.1773  English 
square  miles. 


Provinces. 


Population. 


I.  German  Provinces .  11,742,630 

1.  Austria  below  the  Ens,  or  Lower  Austria  1,395,500 

2.  Austria  above  the  Ens,  or  U  pper  Austria  860,390 

3.  Styria .  956,570 

4.  Carinthia  and  Carniola  .  778,760 

5.  Trieste,  or  the  Littorale  .  471,470 

6.  Tyrol  and  the  Vorarlberg .  845,990 

7.  Bohemia  .  4,206,710 

8.  Moravia  and  Silesia .  2,227,240 


Area.  Pop.  per  sq.  m 

3,590  ....  3,270 
361  ....  3,865 
349  ... .  2,465 
409  ... .  2,337 
371  ....  2,099 
146  ... .  3,230 
518  ....  1,633 
953  ... .  4,414 
483  ... .  4,611 


II.  Hungarian  Provinces  ......  15,397,490  . 

1.  Hungary,  with  Croatia  and  Sclavonia  . .  11,788,190  . 

2.  Transylvania  . .  2,056,900  . 

3.  Dalmatia . *  383,250  . 

4.  Military  frontier  districts .  1,169,150  . 


6,164 

4,200 

1,009 

239 

716 


2,497 

2,807 

2,037 

1,603 

1,632 


III.  Polish  Provinces. 
Galicia  and  Buckowina . 


Total  for  the  whole  empire 


4,671,810 

. . . .  1,582  . . 

. .  2,953 

4,707,630 

....  826  . . 

. .  5,700 

2,569,200 

....  390  . . 

. .  6,587 

2,138,430 

....  436  . . 

. .  4,904 

36,519,560 

12,162 

3,002 

IV.  Italian  Provinces  . . . .  % . . . 

1,  Lombardy . 

2.  Venitian  Province . 
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Of  the  population  of  the  empire,  16,602,- 
500  are  of  Slavonic  origin ;  5,086,000  Ita¬ 
lians  ;  7,030,000  Germans ;  4,996,000 
Magyars  and  Szecklers;  475,000  Jews; 
128,000  Gipseys ;  16,500  Armenians ;  and 
3000  Turks. 

The  principal  towns,  arranged  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  number  of  their  inhabitants  in 
the  same  year  (1839),  are  as  follows: — 

Inhabitants. 


Vienna .  350,097 

Milan .  136,966 

Prague . 102,918 

Venice .  97,156 

Pesth  . .  64,500 

Lemberg .  54,965 

V  erona .  48,486 

Debreczin .  47,500 

Trieste .  44,535 

Buda .  40,600 

Gratz  .  39,772 

Presburg .  37,380 

Briinn .  36,707 

Padua .  35,216 

Maria-Theresiopol . .  34,930 

Szegedin .  32,209 

Brescia .  31,871 

Bergamo .  29,266 

Cremona .  27,668 

Mantua . . .  27,073 

Chioggia .  23,717 

Pavia  .  23,458 

Lintz .  23,318 

Cronstadt .  22,476 

Zombor .  21,500 

Stuhlweissenburg  . . .  20,700 

Vicenza  .  20,688 

Neusatz  .  20,231 


The  three  classes  of  nobles,  citizens,  and 
peasants,  are  strictly  defined  in  all  the 
provinces.  The  nobility  are  both  nume¬ 
rous  and  wealthy,  and  the  higher  charges 
of  the  court,  the  army,  and  the  church, 
are  reserved  for  them.  The  members  of 
the  male  sex  of  the  various  noble  families, 
throughout  the  empire,  were  estimated,  in 
1835,  at  250,000;  of  whom  163,000  be¬ 
longed  to  Hungary,  24,900  to  Galicia, 
and  2260  to  Bohemia.  The  privilege  of 
manorial  rights  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  a 
noble.  These  include  the  right  of  pre¬ 
sentation  to  livings  and  schools  on  his 
estates,  and  the  right  to  hold  courts  of 
justice  in  the  first  instance.  He  himself 
can  only  be  cited  before  peculiar  tribu¬ 
nals  ;  he  is  free  from  the  military  conscrip¬ 
tion,  and  has  the  right  of  sitting  in  the 
provincial  assemblv  of  each  province  in 
which  he  has  estates.  Persons  who  are 
not  of  noble  birth,  or  have  not  obtained  a 
patent  of  nobility,  pay  a  double  portion  of 


the  taxes.  The  peasant  is  personally  free 
throughout  the  empire;  and  an  appeal 
being  allowed  from  the  manorial  court  of 
his  lord  to  the  court  of  the  circle  or  district, 
his  condition  is  daily  improving,  and  his 
rights  and  property  obtain  more  respect. 
On  the  introduction  of  the  present  system 
of  direct  taxation  by  the  empress  Maria 
Theresa  and  her  son  Joseph  II.,  an  arbi¬ 
trary  regulation  of  the  dues  claimed  by 
the  landlords  was  effected,  and  the  total 
amount  which  a  landlord  could  demand, 
whether  paid  in  money,  service,  or  kind, 
was  ordained  not  to  exceed  17  florins,  46| 
kreuzers,  for  every  100  florins  which  the 
land  produced, — a  measure  that  was  indis¬ 
pensable  to  enable  the  peasants  to  meet 
the  heavy  taxes,  which  are  said  to  average 
124?  pef  cent,  of  the  gross  produce.  At 
the  same  time,  the  peasant’s  property  in 
the  land  he  held,  from  whatever  lord,  was 
declared  indisputable ;  and  though  the  lat¬ 
ter  may  seize  upon  his  stock  and  movea¬ 
bles,  he  cannot  eject  for  arrears  of  rent, 
unless  the  land  be  held  on  lease  or  tenure, 
which  is  by  no  means  common. — There  is 
very  little  difference  in  the  degree  of  cul¬ 
tivation  and  refinement  among  the  higher 
classes  in  the  various  portions  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  This  is  owing  in  part  to  the  fact  of 
the  universities  and  the  other  higher  insti¬ 
tutions  for  instruction  being  open  to  the 
inhabitants  of  all  the  provinces,  and  being 
arranged  throughout  on  a  uniform  plan; 
and  in  part  also,  at  least  in  the  larger 
towns,  to  the  great  proportion  of  Germans 
among  their  inhabitants,  even  in  the  Sla¬ 
vonic  and  Magyar  districts,  and  who  are 
everywhere  distinguished  for  their  superior 
intelligence  and  activity.  The  mass  of  the 
people  may,  perhaps,  be  said  to  be  most 
advanced  in  the  Italian  provinces ;  then 
come  the  inhabitants  of  Austria  Proper 
and  the  Tyrol ;  then  the  Bohemians,  Sile¬ 
sians,  and  Moravians.  The  Dalmatians 
come  last,  and  they  stand,  indeed,  on  the 
lowest  footing  of  European  civilization. — 
No  regular  tax  is  levied  for  the  support 
of  the  poor.  Each  parish  is  by  law  bound 
to  support  its  own  poor ;  but  as  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  pauperism  is,  in  all  cases,  very  low, 
the  charge  is  nowhere  burdensome.  The 
large  towns  have  poor-houses,  supported 
partly  by  revenues  from  foundations,  part¬ 
ly  by  voluntary  contributions ;  and  on  ex¬ 
traordinary  occasions,  the  emperor  or  go¬ 
vernment  supplies  a  sum  to  meet  their 
exigencies.  Savings’  banks  have  been 
introduced  into  the  different  provinces, 
with  an  excellent  effect  on  the  habits  and 
condition  of  the  poorer  classes.  Hospitals, 
under  the  best  regulations,  have  been 
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established,  and  are  supported  by  volun¬ 
tary  contributions,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people,  in  every  important  town. 

Education  to  a  certain  extent  is  more 
diffused  in  the  Austrian  dominions  than  is 
commonly  supposed.  A  law  enacted  in 
1821,  and  which,  it  would  appear,  has  been 
very  generally  put  in  force,  directs  that 
no  village  shall  be  without  an  elementary 
school ;  that  no  male  shall  enter  the  mar¬ 
riage  state,  who  is  not  able  to  read,  write, 
and  cast  up  accounts ;  that  no  master  of 
any  trade  shall,  without  paying  a  heavy 
penalty,  employ  workmen  who  are  not 
able  to  read  and  write,  and  that  small 
books  of  a  moral  tendency  shall  be  pub¬ 
lished  and  distributed,  at  the  lowrnst  pos¬ 
sible  price,  to  all  the  emperor’s  subjects. 
The  great  defect  of  Austrian  education  is 
attributable  to  the  jealousy  entertained  by 
the  government  of  everything  like  free¬ 
dom  of  inquiry  or  discussion,  as  to  matters 
connected  with  the  principles  of  politics, 
public  law7,  political  economy,  and  even 
philosophy.  These  important  branches  are 
not  taught,  at  least  so  as  to  be  made  avail¬ 
able  or  useful,  and  are  but  little  studied, 
in  Austria.  The  board  of  education  ( Stu - 
dienliof  commission )  has  the  appointment 
of  all  professors  in  universities  and  col¬ 
leges,  and  of  all  teachers  in  schools.  It 
likewise  publishes  the  books  used  in  in¬ 
struction,  and  controls  the  minutest  details 
relating  to  schools.  It  prescribes  the 
course  and  the  distribution  of  the  hours  of 
study,  from  which  not  the  slightest  devia¬ 
tion  is  permitted ;  and  the  scholars  of  the 
few  private  schools  are  forced  to  attend 
the  examinations  of  the  public  institutions, 
to  ensure  their  being  taught  according  to 
the  prescribed  system.  There  are  9  uni¬ 
versities,  situated  in  Vienna,  Prague,  01- 
miitz,  Innspriick,  Gratz,  Lemberg,  Pesth, 
Pavia,  and  Padua ;  a  polytechnic  institute 
in  Vienna,  one  of  the  best  institutions  of 
the  kind  in  Europe ;  more  than  200  gym¬ 
nasiums;  34  lyceums,  and  15  higher  phi¬ 
losophical  schools  (as  they  are  called) ;  a 
number  of  theological  and  medical  schools ; 
together  with  several  schools  of  mines, 
military  schools,  &c. — It  is  only  in  Hun¬ 
gary,  Transylvania,  and  the  Lombardo- 
Venitian  kingdom,  that  the  Protestants 
enjoy  equal  privileges  with  the  Roman 
Catholics ;  in  all  the  other  provinces,  the 
Protestants  are  merely  tolerated.  There 
are  11  Roman  Catholic  archbishops,  and 
60  bishops,  several  of  whom  have  splendid 
revenues.  The  clergy  are  more  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  emperor  than  on  the  pope :  all 
appeals  to  Rome  are  prohibited;  and  no 
papal  bulls  are  allowed  to  be  promulgated, 


without  the  express  authority  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  having  been  previously  obtained. 

The  peace  establishment  of  the  Austrian 
army  consists  of  196,377  infantry,  44,970 
cavalry,  and  30,864  artillery,  engineers, 
sappers,  &c.  In  the  event  of  a  war,  the 
infantry  admits  of  being  augmented  to  the 
number  of  440,653  men,  and  the  cavalry 
to  that  of  55,714. — Austria  maintains  also 
a  small  naval  force  in  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
consisting  of  3  sail  of  the  line,  5  frigates, 
5  corvettes,  8  brigs,  and  11  smaller  vessels; 
and  there  is  a  naval  arsenal  at  Venice. 

The  financial  system  of  Austria  is  co¬ 
vered  with  a  thick  veil  of  secresy ;  and  the 
amount  of  the  public  revenues  is  there¬ 
fore  only  a  matter  of  probable  conjecture. 
It  has  been  estimated,  by  the  wTriters 
whose  opinions  on  the  subject  can  be  most 
relied  on,  that  they  amount  to  as  much  as 
150,000,000  of  florins.  The  public  debt, 
in  October  1837,  is  stated  to  have  been 
494,031,198  of  florins,  equivalent  to  about 
240,000,000  of  dollars.  The  “Austrian 
National  Bank,”  at  Vienna,  wTas  instituted 
in  1817,  with  the  object  of  restoring  the 
money  standard  of  the  empire,  which  had 
been  depreciated  by  the  excessive  issues 
of  irredeemable  paper  by  the  Vienna  bank 
during  the  wTar.  It  commenced  with  a 
capital  of  100,000  shares,  each  of  1000 
florins  of  this  depreciated  paper  (the  Vi¬ 
enna  bank  being  then  discontinued),  and 
of  100  florins  in  specie.  The  former  were 
converted  into  government  bonds,  bearing 
interest  at  2^  per  cent,  payable  in  specie, 
and  were  redeemable  at  50  per  cent. — the 
treasury  at  the  same  time  establishing  a 
sinking  fund  for  their  redemption.  The 
bank,  though  connected  with  the  state,  is 
under  the  management  of  a  board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  appointed,  it  is  true,  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  but  w7hose  action  is  not  under  the 
control  of  the  ministry  for  the  time  being. 
Its  accounts,  too,  are  regularly  published. 
It  advances  money  on  bills  and  other  secu¬ 
rities  ;  receives  deposites ;  and  issues  notes 
*for  5,  10,  25,  100,  500,  and  1000  florins, 
which  are  payable  in  silver  on  demand. 
Branches  have  been  established  at  Trieste, 
Milan,  Prague,  and  other  towns  through¬ 
out  the  empire ;  and  according  to  a  late 
statement  of  the  shares  having  considera¬ 
bly  risen  in  value,  it  would  seem  that  its 
affairs  have  been  managed  with  discretion 
and  skill. — Since  the  peace  of  1815,  a  very 
laudable  attention  has  been  paid  by  the 
Austrian  government  to  the  means  of 
communication  throughout  the  empire. 
From  Pavia,  on  the  S.  W.  frontier,  an  un-* 
interrupted  Macadamized  road  conducts 
the  traveller  through  fine  provinces  to 
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Czernowitz  in  the  Bukowina,  a  distance 
of  1120  miles.  From  Milan  to  Vienna 
there  are  three  lines  of  road,  and  through 
Galicia  the  line  is  double.  Three  great 
high-roads  from  Venice,  and  two  from 
Trieste,  lead  to  the  Tyrol  and  Germany ; 
and  double  lines  run  from  each  of  these 
cities  to  the  capital.  Prague  is  connected 
with  Vienna  by  numerous  lines  of  com¬ 
munication,  which  are  continued  to  the 
frontiers  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  Prus¬ 
sian  Silesia.  Materials  for  making  roads 
abound  in  every  province;  and  the  art 
is  well  understood  in  Austria,  where  the 
roads  are  equal  to  those  of  Prussia.  Up¬ 
ward  of  sixty  passes,  through  the  most 
extensive  ranges  of  mountains  that  any 
single  state  possesses,  have  been  made  not 
only^practicable  but  commodious  for  tra¬ 
velling  and  commercial  purposes.  In 
length  these  passes  vary  from  10  to  70 
miles.  On  the  roads  across  the  Alps  from 
the  Tyrol  and  Illyria,  the  greatest  sums 
have  been  expended ;  their  importance  in 
a  military  point  of  view,  and  the  necessity 
of  facilitating  the  communication  with  a 
powerful  and  not  very  well  affected  pro¬ 
vince,  rendering  them  indispensable.  The 
roads  across  the  Splugen,  the  pass  of  Fins- 
termunz,  and  the  Wormser  Yoch,  to  the 
lake  of  Como,  must  be  classed  among  the 
greatest  undertakings  of  the  kind.  That 
over  the  Wormser  Yoch  passes  over  an 
elevation  of  8400  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  is  protected  in  dangerous 
parts  by  covered  ways  of  solid  stone,  which 
receive  the  fall  of  the  avalanches,  and 
cause  them  to  glide  into  the  depths  below. 
It  exceeds  the  passages  of  the  Simplon 
and  Mount  Cenis,  both  in  boldness  and 
splendour  of  execution.  The  example  of 
the  government  has  been  also  emulated  in 
many  cases  by  individuals,  or  companies 
of  individuals.  Among  the  most  remarka¬ 
ble  works  of  the  kind  now  referred  to  may 
be  mentioned  the  splendid  road  over  a  part 
of  the  Julian  Alps,  between  Carlstadt  in 
Croatia  and  Fiume  on  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
which  was  constructed  by  a  joint-stock 
company,  chiefly  composed  of  Hungarian 
nobles.  On  that  part,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Karst,  the  porous  nature  of  the  rocks 
made  it  necessary  to  construct  cisterns  to 
catch  the  rain-water ;  and  stout  parapets 
have  been  added,  which  protect  travellers 
and  carriages  against  the  furious  blasts  of 
the  Bora ,  which,  without  this  check,  would 
sweep  away  everything  in  its  course.  This 
road  was  commenced  in  1803,  and  named 
after  tne  arc hduc ness  Maria  Louisa.  For 
the  Austrian  railroads,  see  Germany 
(Sud.') — The  communication  between  dis¬ 


tant  parts  of  the  empire  is  also  facilitated 
by  the  numerous  navigable  rivers,  such  as 
the  Po,  the  Adige,  the  Elbe,  and  especially 
the  Danube  with  its  important  tributaries. 
A  new  impulse  has  of  late  years  been  given 
to  the  navigation  of  the  Danube  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  introduction  of  steamboats 
by  a  company  at  Pesth,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  count  Stephen  Szicheny,  in  the 
year  1828 ;  and  companies  have  since  been 
formed  in  Austria  and  Bavaria,  who  have 
established  a*  steam  communication  from 
Ratisbon  to  Vienna,  and  thence  to  Trebi- 
sond,  Constantinople,  and  Smyrna.  So 
long  ago  as  1838,  these  companies  had  10 
vessels  plying  on  the  Danube  between 
Linz  and  Constantinople.  The  journey 
from  Vienna  to  the  last-mentioned  city  is 
performed  in  12  days,  including’  a  day  of 
rest  at  Pesth,  and  two  days  for  disembark¬ 
ing  at  Drenkova,  and  re-embarking  at  Or- 
sova,  where  the  rocks  of  the  Eisernen 
Thor  impede  the  navigation.  Steamboats 
have  also  been  introduced  on  some  of  the 
other  rivers,  and  on  the  principal  lakes. — 
Besides  the  canals  mentioned  in  a  former 
volume,  the  Sarviz  or  Palatine  canal,  along 
the  river  Sarviz,  in  the  county  of  Schul- 
weissenburg  in  Hungary,  and  that  of  the 
Bega,  in  the  Banat,  extending  from  the 
borders  of  Transylvania,  by  Temeswar,  to 
the  town  of  Becskerek,  near  the  Danube, 
are  worthy  of  notice. — Notwithstanding, 
however,  its  many  excellent  means  of  in¬ 
tercommunication,  a  variety  of  causes  con¬ 
spire  to  limit  the  trade  of  Austria,  both  in' 
ternal  and  external ;  such  as  the  diversity 
which  exists  in  the  languages,  manners, 
and  customs  of  the  inhabitants,  even  of 
contiguous  provinces, — the  comparatively 
small  extent  of  sea-coast,  together  with 
the  circumstance  of  the  principal  rivers, 
the  Adige  and  the  Po  excepted,  having 
their  mouths  in  the  territories  of  other 
powers, — but  especially  the  heavy  duties, 
many  of  them  of  a  prohibitory  nature,  im¬ 
posed  at  the  frontier  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  commodities,  and  the  duties,  in 
many  instances,  also  exacted  on  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  country  itself,  when  transport¬ 
ed  from  one  part  of  it  to  another.  The 
chief  articles  exported  are  silk,  mostly 
unmanufactured,  to  the  value  of  about  25 
millions  of  florins;  wool  and  woollen  goods 
(about  35  millions  of  florins) ;  glass-ware ; 
and  various  manufactures  of  cotton  and 
linen.  The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  su¬ 
gar  ;  coffee ;  olive  oil ;  dye  stuffs ;  cotton 
wool ;  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  yarn ; 
furs ;  &c.  Austrian  vessels,  sailing  from 
the  Adriatic  Sea,  seldom  proceed,  towards 
the  west,  beyond  the  stra'^  of  Gibral 
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tar;  they  frequent  the  Levant  and  the 
Black  Sea,  where  they  are  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree  occupied  in  the  transportation  of  grain 
and  other  commodities  from  port  to  port. 

The  emperor  Francis  II.  died  March  2d, 
1835,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Fer¬ 
dinand  I.;  a  change,  however,  which  has 
produced  scarcely  any  perceptible  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  general  system  pursued  by  the 
Austrian  government. 

Auxerre ;  an  old  town  in  the  French 
department  of  the  Yonne,  apd  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  of  this  name.  It 
has  a  population  of  12,000  persons,  whose 
chief  occupations  are  the  woollen  manu¬ 
facture,  the  tanning  of  leather,  and  the 
trade  in  wines.  There  are  here  . a  college, 
a  seminary  for  the  instruction  of  teachers, 


a  public  library,  an  agricultural  society,  a 
museum  of  antiquities  and  of  natural  his¬ 
tory,  and  a  botanic  garden.  The  princi¬ 
pal  buildings  are  the  beautiful  cathedral, 
the  hotel  or  residence  of  the  prefect,  and 
the  tower  of  Guillarde  with  its  remarkable 
clock. 

Ava.*  This  city  has  once  more  become 
(since  1822)  the  residence  of  the  Birman 
monarch.  It  contains  about  30,000  in¬ 
habitants. 

Azores.*  The  population  of  the  Azores 
has  been  very  lately  estimated  at  200,000 ; 
of  which  the  island  of  San  Miguel  is 
stated  to  contain  85,000;  Pico,  25,000; 
Fayal,  24,000;  Santa  Maria,  5000;  San 
Jorge,  12,000 ;  Graciosa,  7500 ;  Flores, 
13,000 ;  and  Corvo,  800. 

t  > 


B. 


BABBAGE  (Charles),  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  men  of  science  in 
England  at  the  present  day,  and  professor 
of  Mathematics  in  the  university  of  Cam¬ 
bridge,  was  born  about  the  year  1790. 
Besides  a  number  of  papers  in  the  Transac¬ 
tions  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and 
Edinburgh,  he  has  published  several  works 
in  a  separate  form,  which  have  attracted 
very  general  attention.  His  “  Logarithmic 
Tables”  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable 
of  these,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  difficulty 
he  experienced  in  freeing  those  tables 
from  the  errors  of  calculation,  that  led  him 
to  think  of  inventing  a  machine  to  perform, 
because  of  its  acting  mechanically,  or 
without  reflection,  the  processes,  in  the 
performance  of  which  the  human  mind  is 
so  apt  to  err.  Having  conceived  the  idea 
of  such  a  contrivance,  he  visited,  during  a 
period  of  ten  years,  a  considerable  number 
of  workshops  and  factories,  as  well  on  the 
continent  as  in  England,  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  various  resources  of 
mechanical  art,  in  reference  to  its  execu¬ 
tion.  The  information  thus  obtained  sug¬ 
gested  to  him  the  preparation  of  his  essay 
“On  the  Economy  of  Machinery  and 
Manufactures.”  He  is  the  author  of  a 
“  Comparative  Account  of  the  various  Life 
Insurance  Societies.”  And  his  work  “  On 
the  Decline  of  Science  in  England”  pro¬ 
duced  quite  a  sensation  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  His  “Calculating  Machine”  con¬ 
sists  of  twro  distinct  parts ;  the  first  being 
the  machine  properly  so  called,  and  whose 
province  is  to  calculate  the  tables  required 


by  the  mathematician  and  astronomer, 
while  the  other  is  destined  to  the  printing 
of  the  results  arrived  at.  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  former  was  begun  in  1828,  and 
was  in  most  of  its  parts  completed  in  1833, 
when  its  further  progress  was  interrupted. 
The  latter  was  not  half  ready.  Yet  the 
whole  expense  incurred  (by  the  govern¬ 
ment)  had  already  amounted  to  j£17,000; 
and  as  it  was  estimated  that  twice  as  much 
as  this  sum  would  still  be  wanted  to  per¬ 
fect  the  machine,  it  has  since  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  remain  in  the  unfinished  state 
we  have  described. 

Bab-el-Mandeb.*  The  straits  so  called 
are  about  20  miles  across ;  and  the  island 
of  Perim  is  much  nearer  to  Asia  than  it  is 
to  the  opposite  coast.  The  channel  be¬ 
tween  Perim  and  Arabia,  though  nar¬ 
rower  than  '  the  other,  and  the  current 
more  rapid,  is  the  most  frequented  by 
Arabic  vessels;  probably  because,  being 
only  from  7  to  14  fathoms  deep,  it  allows 
of  their  casting  anchor,  which,  owing  to 
its  great  depth,  is  impracticable  in  the 
greater  or  western  channel. 

Babeuf.*  The  doctrines  of  Babeuf,  to 
whicli  the  French  have  given  the  name 
of  Babouvisme ,  are  distinguished  from 
those  of f his  predecessors  in  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  career,  by  their  being  still  more 
disorganizing  and  radical.  He  carried 
the  doctrine  of  equality  especially  to  an 
extreme.  The  equality  of  Robespierre 
was  identical  with  that  of  Rousseau,  and 
meant  no  more  than  an  equality  in  respect 
to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  a  country ; 
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it  acknowledged  the  diversity  in  the  na¬ 
tural  powers  of  men,  and  merely  insisted 
on  the  utmost  latitude  being  allowed  for 
the  development  of  these  powers,  consistent 
with  the  rights  of  all.  Babouvisme  goes 
beyond  this,  and  maintains  that  all  men 
should  not  only  be  rendered  equal,  but 
kept  so,  by  all  being  obliged  to  labour  for 
the  benefit  of  all,  every  member  of  society 
being  entitled  to,  and  having  secured  to 
him,  by  compulsory  measures  if  necessary, 
an  equal  share  in  the  products  of  labour ; 
and,  in  a  manifesto  put  forth  by  its  disci¬ 
ples,  at  a  period  when  it  flourished  most, 
we  read  “  Let  there  be  no  other  differences 
among  mankind  than  those  of  age  and  sex. 
Since  all  men  have  the  same  wants  and 
the  same  faculties ,  let  them  all  be  edu¬ 
cated  alike,  and  fed  alike.  They  are  all 
of  them  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
same  sun  and  the  same  air.  Wherefore, 
then,  ought, not  the  same  portion,  and  the 
same  quality  of  food,  to  be  sufficient  for 
eachl”  This  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the 
agrarians,  or  of  those  who  hold  to  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  a  division  of  the  property  of 
the  rich  among  the  poor,  but  something 
still  more  absurd.  Both  would  remove 
the  principal  stimulant  to  exertion,  by  pre¬ 
venting  the  individual  accumulation  of 
property ;  but  the  followers  of  Babeuf  as¬ 
sume  besides,  as  the  basis  of  their  system, 
a  proposition  so  utterly  inconsistent  with 
notorious  facts,  as  that  the  faculties  and 
wants  of  men  are  always  and  everywhere 
the  same.  Hence,  it  is  not  at  all  sur¬ 
prising,  even  in  the  excited  and  unsettled 
state  of  the  public  mind  in  France,  when 
that  political  fanatic  appeared,  that  his 
doctrines  should  have  made  but  a  compa¬ 
ratively  slight  and  transient  impression. 

Back  (George),  a  captain  in  the  British 
navy,  first  became  known  as  a  companion 
of  Franklin  and  Richardson,  in  their  expe¬ 
dition  to  the  N.  coast  of  America.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  summer  residence  in  Italy,  in  1832, 
he  formed  the  resolution  to  go  in  quest  of 
Captain  Ross,  who  had  then  been  three 
years  absent  on  another  expedition  to  the 
same  region,  and  was  generally  supposed 
to  have  perished.  His  views  having  been 
approved  by  the  British  government,  he 
quitted  London  on  the  17th  of  February 
1833,  accompanied  by  surgeon  King  and 
three  other  properly  qualified  persons,  two 
of  whom  had  been  with  Captain  Franklin. 
They  proceeded  by  way  of  New  York  to 
Montreal,  and  remained  sometime  at  Nor¬ 
way  House,  one  of  the  principal  trading 
stations  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company, 
where  lie  enlisted  in  his  service  16  boat¬ 
men,  fishermen,  and  carpenters.  Lie  com¬ 


menced  his  journey  in  a  single  boat,  on  the 
28th  of  June.  On  the  8th  of  August,  he 
reached  Fort  Resolution,  on  the  Great 
Slave  lake,  and  set  out  from  there  again 
on  the  lltli  of  the  same  month.  In  his  far¬ 
ther  progress,  he  encountered  the  greatest 
difficulties.  Boat,  baggage,  and  provisions, 
had  repeatedly  to  be  carried  by  the  party 
over  rocky  eminences,  sometimes  2000  feet 
high.  On  their  route,  they  discovered  a 
river  to  which  the  name  of  Back  has  since 
been  given,  as  also  Waldsley  and  Artillery 
lakes.  They  returned  to  the  Great  Slave 
lake,  and  passed  the  winter  there;  dur¬ 
ing  which  they  themselves  subsisted  on 
a  limited  stock  of  provisions,  while  they 
witnessed  with  pain  the  wretchedness  of 
the  native  Indians  who  gathered  about 
them  in  crowds,  entreating  for  relief  from 
the  miseries  of  famine,  —  a  relief  not  in 
their  power  to  supply.  Fahrenheit’s  ther¬ 
mometer  fell,  at  the  end  of  December,  to 
86°  below  0  in  the  open  air,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  that  a  great  fire  was  kept  up  in 
the  middle  of  the  hut  occupied  by  Captain 
Back,  it  could  not  be  made  to  rise  higher 
than  10f°  below  0.  The  impression  which 
was  made  by  so  great  a  degree  of  cold  on 
the  human  body  was  exceedingly  painful ; 
and  in  order  to  assuage  in  some  measure  the 
suffering  experienced,  the  most  effectual 
method  was  found  to  be  to  smear  the  parts 
of  the  body,  most  affected  by  the  frost,  with 
grease.  Almost  every  thing  possessed  of 
life  disappeared.  Even  of  the  Indians 
who  belonged  to  the  expedition,  nine  pe¬ 
rished.  A  thaw  did  not  take  place  till  the 
middle  of  April.  On  the  25th  of  this 
month,  Captain  Back  received  intelligence 
that  Ross  and  his  companions  were  in 
safety;  whereupon  he  resolved  on  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  He  set  out, 
with  the  surviving  portion  of  his  com¬ 
panions,  on  the  7th  of  June  1834,  down 
Back’s  river,  having  had  his  boat  conveyed 
to  that  stream,  from  the  Great  Slave  lake, 
over  a  narrow  strip  of  land.  The  w’eather 
was  still  very  inclement;  although,  in 
May,  the  thermometer  had  risen  in  the 
sun  to  41°  of  Fahrenheit.  On  the  29th 
of  July,  the  party  discovered,  in  N.  lat. 
66°,  a  large  lake,  with  vast  fields  of  ice 
occupying  its  borders.  Making  their  way 
through  the  ice  on  the  22d  day  of  this 
month,  they  continued  their  descent  down 
Back’s  river  for  about  90  or  100  miles, 
when,  meeting  with  some  Esquimaux,  they 
became  aware  of  their  near  approach  tc 
the  sea.  These  friendly  savages  warned 
Captain  Back  of  a  cataract  over  which 
he  might  otherwise  have  been  precipitated , 
and  it  was  only  by  their  assistance  that  be 
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succeeded  in  transporting  his  boat  to  a 
secure  part  of  the  river.  At  length,  he 
reached  the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  29th  of 
July,  just  beyond  a  promontory,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  Cape  Victoria.  He 
then  proceeded  westwards  along  the  coast 
till  the  10th  of  August,  when,  being  in  N. 
lat.  68°  10',  the  obstructions  which*  he  en¬ 
countered  from  the  ice  obliged  him  to  re¬ 
trace  his  course,  without  having  been  able 
to  penetrate  so  far  as  Franklin’s  Point 
Turnagain.  The  region  of  coast  disco¬ 
vered  by  him  he  called  after  the  reigning 
king  of  England,  William  IV. ;  in  whose 
name  also  he  took  formal  possession  of  the 
country.  Cape  Richardson,  the  most 
northern  point  which  he  reached,  is  in  N. 
lat.  68°  46',  and  in  W.  long.  96°  20'. 
After  a  laborious  journey  of  36  days  up  the 
river  which  he  had  descended  to  the  ocean, 
he  arrived,  towards  the  end  of  September, 
at  the  place  where  he  had  passed  the  pre¬ 
ceding  winter.  In  the  following  year 
(1835),  Captain  Back  prosecuted  his  ex¬ 
plorations  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  with  the 
greatest  perseverance,  and  remained,  from 
the  month  of  August  1836  to  the  summer 
of  1837,  fastened  in  the  ice.  On  being 
liberated  from  this  state  of  imprisonment, 
he  returned  with  his  companions  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  on  board  the  British  ship  “  Terror 
arriving  on  the  3d  of  September  at  Lough 
Swilly  in  Ireland,  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
destitution  and  distress.  See  “  Captain 
Back’s  Narrative  of  the  Arctic  Land  Ex¬ 
pedition  to  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Fish 
river,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  in  the  years  1833, 1834,  and  1835.” 

Baden.*  The  population  of  this  grand 
duchy  has  been  steadily  increasing  since 
the  peace  of  1815.  It  amounted,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  census  of  1834,  to  241,520  fami¬ 
lies,  or  1,231,319  inhabitants,  of  whom 
600,334  Vvere  males,  and  631,085  females; 
and,  in  1840,  it  had  become  as  many  as 
1,289,800.  In  proportion  to  its  surface, 
Baden  is  one  of  the  most  populous  parts 
of  Germany.  The  lowlands  of  this  state 
are,  indeed,  as  densely  inhabited  as  almost 
any  other  region  of  equal  extent  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  movement  of  the  population,  in 
the  year  1833-34,  was — births  48,025, 
of  whom  40,465  were  legitimate  and 
7560  illegitimate,  marriages  9871,  deaths 
41,985.  Thus  the  proportion  to  1000  in¬ 
habitants  is,  of  births  38,  of  deaths  34,  of 
marriages  8;  and  the  illegitimate  births 
are  to  the  legitimate  as  1  to  5.4.  The 
proportion  of  male  to  female  births  was,  in 
the  year  1834,  as  1.06  to  1 ;  of  births  of 
.egitimate  children  to  marriages  as  4.1  to 
1  Although  the  grand-duke  is  a  Pro¬ 


testant,  the  Roman  Catholic  outnum¬ 
bers  the  Protestant  population  in  the 
proportion  of  somewhat  more  than  2  to 
1 ;  and  there  are  about  20,000  Jews. 

The  political  division  of  the  country  into 
six  circles  was,  in  1832,  superseded  by  an¬ 
other  into  four,  viz.  the  circles  of  the  Lake 
(of  Constance),  and  of  the  Upper,  Mid¬ 
dle,  and  Lower  Rhine. — The  following  is 
a  list  of  the  principal  towns  of  Baden,  with 
their  population,  in  1840,  annexed;  Mann¬ 
heim,  20,585 ;  Carlsruhe,  20,487 ;  Heidel¬ 
berg,  13,670 ;  Freiburg,  12,240 ;  Bruchsal, 
7200;  Pforzheim,  6300 ;  Constance,  6230 ; 
Lahr,  6000. — Baden  owes  the  form  of  her 
present  government  in  part  to  the  desires 
loudly  expressed  by  the  people,  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  general  peace  in  1815,  for  a 
representative  constitution,  but  partly  also 
to  the  claims  set  up  by  Bavaria  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  her  territory.  The 
grand-duke  Charles,  who,  at  the  congress 
of  Vienna,  had  been  opposed  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  adoption  by  the  German  princes  of 
a  common  obligation  to  introduce  a  repre¬ 
sentative  system  in  their  respective  states, 
and  who  had  before  strenuously  resisted 
every  proposition  of  the  kind  made  to  him 
individually,  at  length,  in  1818,  a  short 
time  only  before  his  death,  acceded  to  the 
wishes  of  his  subjects,  and  bestowed  upon 
them  a  constitution.  What  his  chief  mo¬ 
tive  was  in  taking*  this  important  step,  is 
apparent  from  the  incorporation  into  the 
instrument  of  the  principle  of  the  indivisi¬ 
bility  of  the  existing  territory  of  Baden. 
He  evidently  wished  to  make  the  consti¬ 
tution  a  permanent  bond  of  union  between 
his  own  family  and  all  those  who  were 
destined  by  him  to  enjoy  its  benefits. 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Chambers  of  Baden  in  1819 
and  1820.  Their  third  session,  after  hav¬ 
ing  lasted  seven  months,  was  suddenly 
prorogued  on  the  31st  of  January  1823,  on 
account  of  the  refusal  of  the  deputies  to 
vote  the  sum  required  by  the  ministry  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  army ;  1,600,000 
or  at  the  least  1,550,000  florins  were  asked 
for,  and  only  1,500,000  voted.  In  Decem¬ 
ber  1824,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  was 
dissolved ;  and  so  great,  in  the  mean  time, 
had  been  the  reaction  of  public  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  government,  that  of  the  63 
members  of  which  the  second  chamber 
consisted,  three  only,  on  the  meeting  of 
the  chambers  in  January  1825,  took  ground 
in  opposition  to  it.  Indeed,  such  was  the 
violence  of  this  reaction,  that  addresses 
were  received  from  various  towns  and 
rural  districts  urging  the  entire  abrogation 
of  the  constitution,  or,  at  least,  its  suspeu- 
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eion  during  the  life  of  the  reigning  grand- 
duke.  The  government  took  advantage 
of  this  state  of  things  to  modify  the  exist¬ 
ing  constitution,  by  means  of  a  law  passed 
on  the  14th  of  April  1825,  enacting  that 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  should  be  wholly 
renewed  every  six  years,  instead  of  being 
only  partially  renewed  as  heretofore ;  and 
that  in  place  of  meeting  every  two,  they 
should  do  so  only  every  three  years.  The 
grand-duke  (Lewis)  dying  without  issue, 
March  30th  1830,  was  succeeded  by  the 
present  grand-duke  (Leopold),  who  is  the 
eldest  son  of  a  former  grand-duke  (Charles 
Frederick)  by  a  left-handed  (morg anatische) 
marriage.  The  children  of  such  a  mar¬ 
riage  cannot  usually  inherit  from  their  fa¬ 
ther;  but,  in  the  instance  before  us,  the 
succession  had  been  solemnly  arranged 
beforehand,  and  guarantied  by  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia.  Not¬ 
withstanding  all  this,, the  king  of  Bavaria, 
whose  claims  to  a  portion  of  Baden,  before 
preferred,  had  ancient  authority  in  their 
favour,  was  far  from  being  satisfied ;  and 
he  prepared  to  assert  his  rights,  as  he  es¬ 
teemed  them  to  be,  by  force.  The  grand- 
duke  of  Baden,  on  his  part,  prepared  to 
repel  force  with  force.  But  the  mediation 
of  the  great  powers,  of  Austria  especially, 
allayed  the  gathering  storm,  and  decided 
the  dispute  in  favour  of  Baden. — With  the 
accession  of  Leopold,  which  preceded  the 
revolution  of  the  three  days  in  France  only 
by  a  few  months,  the  constitution  assumed 
a  renewed  activity.  On  the  assembling 
of  the  chambers  in  March  1831,  every 
branch  of  the  government  appeared  to  be 
anxious  for  the  introduction  of  practical 
improvements.  All  were  agreed  in  re¬ 
spect  to  the  expediency  of  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  order  and  economy  in  the  public 
expenditure.  The  annual  appropriation 
for  the  support  of  the  army  was,  accord¬ 
ingly,  diminished  by  the  sum  of  450,000 
florins ;  and  while  30,000  additional  florins 
could  be  appropriated  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  teachers  of  the  country  schools,  and 
260,000  more  to  various  purposes  of  pub¬ 
lic  utility,  the  people  were  relieved  from 
taxes  to  an  amount  not  less  than  747,000 
florins.  Among  a  number  of  important 
and  useful  laws,  which  were  enacted  at 
the  present  session  of  the  chambers,  we 
may  select  for  mention  here  the  abolition 
of  all  feudal  services  on  the  part  of  the 
peasantry,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  This  last  produced  a 
vast  sensation  throughout  the  whole  of 
Germany,  and  was  every  where  hailed 
with  the  most  enthusiastic  rejoicings.  But 
the  course  which  the  legislation  of  Baden 
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had  taken,  and  which  has  just  been  de¬ 
scribed,  was  the  consequence,  as  has  been 
intimated,  of  the  French  revolution  in  the 
preceding  month  of  July.  The  govern¬ 
ment  yielded  to  the  contagion  which  it  felt 
itself  unable  to  repress,  and  gave  up  a  por¬ 
tion  of  its  authority,  with  the  expectation 
of  thereby  the  better  securing  the  rest. 
This  feeling  endured,  however,  only  for  a 
comparatively  short  period.  As  soon  as 
the  Polish  insurrection  was  subdued,  and 
Warsaw  was  once  more  in  the  possession 
of  the  Russians,  the  grand-duke  of  Baden, 
as  well  as  other  of  the  minor  European 
princes,  conceived  that  he  had  been  toe 
precipitate  in  yielding  up  a  portion  of  his 
power.  Six  months  after  the  enactment 
of  the  law  for  establishing  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  he  published  an  ordinance  de¬ 
claring  it  to  be  of  no  effect,  “  because  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  existing  regulations  of 
the  Germanic  diet  on  the  subject  of  the 
press.”  And  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
the  reaction,  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
affected  not  the  government  only,  but  even 
the  deputies  themselves.  The  chambers, 
at  their  session  from  May  20th  to  Novem¬ 
ber  13th  1833,  although  composed,  with 
few  exceptions,  of  the  very  same  individu¬ 
als  as  at  the  preceding  session,  exhibited 
a  decided  majority  disposed  to  sympathize 
with  the  government  in  its  views.  In  one 
instance,  however,  the  legislation  of  this 
session  was  in  keeping  with  that  of  the 
last;  a  law  was  passed  legalizing  certain 
assemblages  of  the  people  and  public  asso¬ 
ciations  hitherto  prohibited,  but  with  the 
proviso  of  the  police  not  having  forbidden 
them  in  any  particular  instance.  The  ac¬ 
cession  of  Baden  to  the  German  Customs’ 
Union  took  place  on  the  1st  of  January 
1834.  The  session  of  1838  is  remarkable 
for  the  sanction  given  to  the  construction 
of  a  railroad  from  Heidelberg,  by  way  of 
Mannheim,  to  Basel,  which  was  completed 
between  the  two  former  towns  in  1840. 
In  the  year  just  mentioned,  symptoms  oc¬ 
curred  of  a  reaction  in  the  popular  direc¬ 
tion.  An  edict  was  issued  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  better  securing  of  authors 
against  the  arbitrary  censorship  of  the 
press.  And,  in  1841,  a  vehement  opposi¬ 
tion  was  made  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
to  the  right  claimed  and  exercised  bv  the 
ministry  of  refusing  to  office-holders,  who 
had  been  elected  deputies,  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence  from  their  official  duties;  the  de¬ 
bates  on  this  point  being  terminated  only 
by  a  dissolution  of  the  chambers,  in  Febru¬ 
ary  1842.  The  opposition  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  obtained  a  decided  majority  in  the 
second  chamber,  by  means  of  the  new 
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elections;  and  when  the  chambers  met 
again  in  May  1842,  they  refused  to  restrict 
their  debates,  as  they  were  earnestly  de¬ 
sired  to  do  in  the  opening  speech,  to  the 
budget  and  to  the  subject  of  railroads. 
While  the  taxes  required  were  voted,  and 
propositions  by  the  government  concerning 
railroads,  approved,  a  number  of  motions 
were  made,  by  the  leading  members  of  the 
opposition,  on  the  most  important  branches 
of  administration,  of  a  most  annoying  na¬ 
ture  to  the  ministry.  Of  these  may  be 
particularized  a  motion  having  reference 
to  the  interference  of  the  government  in 
the  elections  of  the  deputies,  and  to  a  cir¬ 
cular  letter  which  had  been  issued  by  the 
chief  minister  with  this  object  in  view, 
and  which  had  caused  the  greatest  excite¬ 
ment  throughout  the  country.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  protestations  of  the  ministers 
against  such  a  step  being  taken  by  the 
chamber,  a  formal  resolution  was  adopted 
and  placed  on  record,  censuring  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  as  calculated  to  restrict  the  right 
of  the  people  freely  to  choose  their  own 
representatives.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  that,  during  all  the  opposition  which 
the  government  experienced  from  the  po¬ 
pular  branch  of  the  legislature,  it  met  with 
a  steady  support  from  the  members  of  the 
other  chamber.  The  session  was  closed 
on  the  9th  of  September  1842;  and  al¬ 
though  no  very  tangible  advantage  had 
been  gained  by  the  popular  party,  a  moral 
impression  had  been  produced,  of  a  cha¬ 
racter  to  lead  eventually  to  consequences, 
perhaps  of  the  greatest  moment, — an  im¬ 
pression  of  which  some  estimate  may  be 
formed  from  the  enthusiastic  reception  of 
the  opposition  members,  by  their  constitu¬ 
ents,  on  their  return  to  their  homes,  and 
from  the  festivities  and  entertainments  got 
up  on  that  occasion. 

The  legislation  of  the  constitutional  go¬ 
vernment  of  Baden  will  compare  advan¬ 
tageously  with  that  of  most  of  the  other 
European  states.  It  has  been  especially 
distinguished  by  the  attention  which  has 
been  shown  to  the  intellectual  and  moral 
interests  of  the  community.  Education 
is  very  extensively  diffused,  and  skilfully 
conducted.  There  are  1900  elementary 
or  common  schools,  with  about  2400  teach¬ 
ers,  and  190,000  pupils,  besides  many 
schools  of  a  somewhat  higher  order  in  the 
towns,  a  number  of  trades’  schools,  2  semi¬ 
naries  for  the  instruction  of  schoolmasters, 
a  deaf  and  dumb  institute  at  Pforzheim, 
and  one  for  the  blind  at  Bruchsal.  There 
are  also  7  pxdagogiums,  6  gymnasiums, 
and  4  lyceums ;  together  with  the  univer¬ 
sities  of  Heidelberg  and  Freiburg.  And 


in  addition  to  all  these,  there  is  a  polytech¬ 
nic  institute  (at  Garlsruhe),  a  veterinary 
school,  a  military  school,  and  a  seminary 
for  Roman  Catholic  priests  (at  Freiburg). 
The  polytechnic  school  was  established, 
under  the  especial  patronage  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  in  the  year  1834,  and  has  30 
instructors,  and  300  scholars.  Its  esta¬ 
blishment  has,  very  probably,  contributed 
in  part  to  the  diminution  which  has  latterly 
taken  place  in  the  number  of  the  students 
attending  the  universities.  But  other 
causes  have  co-operated ;  such  as  the  ex¬ 
tension  and  improvement  of  the  courses  of 
instruction  in  the  gymnasiums  and  lyceums, 
necessarily  advancing  the  age  at  which 
young  men  can  find  admission  to  an  institu¬ 
tion  of  a  still  higher  order,  and  the  stricter 
examinations  to  which  candidates  for  the 
different  professions  are  now  subjected. 
The  natural  effects  of  these  arrangements 
have  been  to  render  the  student  more  dis¬ 
posed  to  be  satisfied,  than  heretofore,  with 
the  scientific  and  literary  acquirements 
obtained  by  him  before  entering  the  uni¬ 
versity,  and  to  make  this  essentially  a 
place  of  resort  for  obtaining  a  mere  pro¬ 
fessional  education. — The  foundations  of 
the  different  religious  denominations,  for 
religious  and  charitable  purposes,  are  stated 
by  a  late  writer  as  follows :  Catholic  (reli¬ 
gious),  1731  foundations,  with  an  annual 
revenue  of  996,525  florins;  Catholic  (secu¬ 
lar),  613  found.,  ann.  rev.  430,713  fl. ;  Pro¬ 
testant,  603  found.,  ann.  rev.  674,616  fl. ; 
Jewish,  ann.  rev.  14,900  fl.  In  addition 
to  these  rich  endowments,  all  classes  of 
civil  and  religious  functionaries  have  sub¬ 
scription  funds  for  providing  for  orphans 
and  widows ;  and  savings’  banks  are  gene¬ 
ral,  to  encourage  providence  among  the 
lower  classes.  Beyond  these  institutions, 
no  formal  provision  is  made  for  the  poor, 
whose  moderate  habits  keep  them  from 
being  burdensome.  In  the  larger  towns, 
subsidiary  relief  is  generally  given  in  the 
shape  of  food,  clothing,  or  fuel,  from  volun¬ 
tary  subscriptions  raised  by  the  inhabitants. 
The  regulations  are  very  strict  as  regards 
settlements  in  the  communes,  and  permis¬ 
sion  to  marry ;  and  the  number  of  trades¬ 
men  is  everywhere  limited  by  the  magis¬ 
tracy. — Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants 
have  equal  political  privileges;  and  the 
government,  in  reference  to  them,  has 
been  administered  with  the  utmost  impar¬ 
tiality.  The  Jews,  however,  whose  num¬ 
ber  in  the  grand  duchy,  as  has  been  before 
stated,  amounts  to  20,000,  are,  as  else¬ 
where  in  most  Christian  countries,  still 
kept  in  a  degraded  condition.  A  proposi* 
tion  for  their  emancipation,  made  in  the 
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Chamber  of  Deputies,  so  late  as  the  year 
1842,  met  with  no  success ;  many  of  the 
liberal  members  of  that  body  being,  on  this 
point,  equally  illiberal  with  those  to  whom 
they  were  habitually  opposed.  —  The  es¬ 
timate  of  the  budget  lor  1837-38  was 
13,026,559  florins  a  year.  The  public 
debt  amounted  to  about  the  same  sum. — 
The  contingent  of  Baden  to  the  army  of 
the  Germanic  Confederation  is  10,000  men, 
with  a  reserve  of  a  third  of  this  number. 

Bagaud^e.  In  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  whilst  the  empire  of  Rome, 
and  Gaul  especially,  was  desolated  by  civil 
warfare,  the  peasantry  of  this  province, 
reduced  to  an  extreme  degree  of  misery 
by  the  oppression  of  the  landed  proprietors, 
revolted,  and  committed  the  most  horrible 
depredations  everywhere  around.  They 
received  the  name  of  Bagaudse,  a  name 
analogous  to  that  of  the  Jacquerie  applied 
to  the  peasantry  of  the  same  country,  at  a 
later  period,  under  similar  circumstances. 

Bagneres;  the  name  of  two  watering- 
places  in  the  south  of  France;  the  one, 
Bagneres-de-Bigorre,  in  the  department 
of  the  “  Hautes  Pyrenees the  other, 
Bagneres -de  •  Luchnn,  in  that  of  the 
“  Haute  Garonne.”  Bagneres-de-Bigorre 
has  about  8000  inhabitants,  is  well  built, 
and  beautifully  situated  on  the  river  Adour. 
It  contains  a  college,  a  museum,  and  ma¬ 
nufactures  of  wool,  leather,  and  paper. 
But  its  celebrity  is  owing  to  its  mineral 
springs  and  baths,  which  were  known  to 
the  Romans,  and  which  render  it  at  the 
present  day  a  place  of  considerable  resort, 
in  the  summer  season,  for  visiters,  even 
Russians  and  English.  As  many  as  8000 
are  reported  to  have  been  assembled 
here  at  the  same  time.  The  tempe¬ 
rature  of  the  different  springs,  of  which 
there  are  about  30,  varies  from  18°  to  41° 
of  Reaumur.  The  waters  are  said  to  be 
aperient,  diuretic,  and  slightly  cathartic 
in  their  effects. — Bagneres-de-Luchon  is 
a  much  smaller  place,  having  little  more 
than  2000  inhabitants.  It  is,  like  the  for¬ 
mer,  one  of  the  most  frequented  watering- 
places  m  France,  and,  like  it,  was  well 
known  to  the  Romans.  There  are  9  min¬ 
eral  springs,  varying  in  temperature  from 
26°  to  52°  of  Reaumur.  The  waters  have 
a  fetid  smell,  and  are  said  to  be  very  effica¬ 
cious  in  a  number  of  complaints,  especially 
in  rheumatism  and  gout. 

Bagration  (Peter,  Prince),  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  Russian  generals, 
was  born  about  the  year  1762,  and  entered 
the  Russian  service  in  1783,  where  his 
military  talents  were  developed  in  the 
school  of  Suwarrow.  He  was  present  at 


the  storming  of  Oczakow;  fought  against 
the  Poles,  having  already  attained  to  the 
rank  of  general,  in  1792  and  1794 ;  and 
partook  of  the  memorable  campaign  of 
1799  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  where  he 
was  twice  dangerously  wounded.  He 
acted  an  important  part  in  the  Austro- 
Russian  campaign  of  1805;  especially 
earning  enduring  laurels  on  the  16th  of 
November  of  that  year.  The  Russian 
general-in-chief,  Kutusow,  who  was  on 
his  march  for  Znaim  in  Moravia,  having 
received  intelligence  of  the  passage  of  the 
Danube  by  the  French  at  Vienna,  became 
apprehensive  lest,  gaining  his  rear,  they 
would  reach  the  former  town  before  him, 
and  intercept  his  retreat  upon  the  rein¬ 
forcements  ■  which  were  approaching  to 
join  him.  To  prevent  this,  he  despatched 
Bagration,  at  the  head  of  8000  of  his  best 
troops,  to  Hollabrunn,  against  Prince  Mu¬ 
rat,  with  orders  to  defend  himself  there  to 
the  last  extremity,  until  the  main  army 
should  have  passed  Sprottenthal.  The 
Russians  were  attacked,  in  the  position 
assigned  them,  by  Murat,  who  had  at  his 
disposal  the  entire  corps  of  Marshal  Lasnes, 
together  with  the  cavalry  of  reserve.  By 
their  obstinate  and  prolonged  resistance, 
Bagration  was  enabled  to  secure  the  object 
he  had  in  view,  and  Kutusow  succeeded 
in  reaching  Znaim  in  safety.  Bagration 
took,  also,  an  active  part  in  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz.  He  fought  bravely  at  the 
battles  of  Eylau  and  Friedland.  After  the 
peace  of  Tilsit,  he  was  engaged  against 
the  Swedes,  taking  possession  of  the  islands 
of  Aland  in  behalf  of  Russia.  In  the  Rus¬ 
sian  campaign  against  the  Turks  of  the 
year  1809,  he  was  present  at  the  sangui¬ 
nary  battles  fought  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Silistria,  and,  by  his  defeat  of  the  force 
sent  from  Adrianople  to  its  relief,  decided 
the  fate  of  this  fortress.  In  1812,  he  com¬ 
manded  the  second  army  of  the  West ;  was 
unsuccessful  in  his  attack  upon  Marshal 
Davoust  at  Mohilew;  but  succeeded  in 
effecting  a  junction  with  the  first  army  at 
Smolensk.  He  was  mortally  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Borodino,  and  died  shortly 
afterwards,  on  the  7th  of  October  1812. 

Bahamas*  Only  25  of  these  islands 
are  inhabited.  The  population,  in  1832, 
was  4674  whites,  4069  free  blacks  and 
people  of  colour,  and  9765  slaves.  In 
1837,  the  total  population  was  19,943. 
The  Bahamas  form  a  British  colony,  the 
government  of  which  is  modelled  after 
that  of  the  British  colonies  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  America.  It  consists  of  a  governor, 
a  council  of  12,  and  a  house  of  assembly 
of  30  members.  The  revenue  of  these 
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islands  amounted,  in  1837,  to  £25,165, 
and  the  expenditure  to  £27,193.  The 
chief  town  is  Nassau,  in  the  island  of  New 
Providence.  It  is  fortified,  has  a  fine  har¬ 
bour,  and  about  6000  inhabitants.  Besides 
cotton,  the  principal  articles  exported  are 
coffee,  dye-woods;  mahogany,  fruits,  and 
salt. 

Bahama  Channel.  See  Gulf  of  Flo¬ 
rida. 

Bahr  (John  Christian  Felix),  professor 
of  classical  literature  and  principal  libra¬ 
rian  in  the  university,  and  also  director 
(Ephorus)  of  the  lyceum,  at  Heidelberg  in 
Germany,  was  born  at  Darmstadt,  on  the 
13th  of  June  1798,  where  his  father  was  a 
clergyman  of  the  Reformed  Protestant 
church.  He  was  educated  in  the  gymna¬ 
sium,  and  then  in  the  university  of  the 
first-mentioned  place.  At  the  early  age 
of  23,  probably  through  the  good  offices  of 
Creuzer,  the  author  of  the  “  Symbolik,”  as 
well  as  on  account  of  the  character  for 
literature  which  lie  had  already  established, 
he  was  appointed  there  an  extraordinary 
professor  ( professor  extr aor dinar ius) ;  and, 
in  1826,  he  became  an  ordinary  professor 
( professor  ordinarius).  During  this  the 
first  period  of  his  professorship,  he  was 
chiefly  occupied  with  the  exposition  and 
criticism  of  Plutarch.  To  qualify  himself 
the  better  for  editing  the  works  of  this 
author,  he  made  a  journey  to  Paris  in  1821. 
The  fruits  of  his  studies  were  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  public  in  an  edition  of  the 
“  Alcibiades”  (1822),  with  a  copious  com¬ 
mentary,  and  in  one  of  the  “  Philopcemen, 
Flaminius,  and  Pyrrhus”  (1826).  He  also 
collected  and  illustrated  (1824)  the  frag¬ 
ments  of  Ctesias.  But  a  work  which  en¬ 
gaged  his  attention  in  a  much  greater  de¬ 
gree,  and  is  distinguished  for  its  compre¬ 
hension  and  perspicuity,  is  his  “Geschichte 
der  rom.  Literatur”  (1828 ;  2d  ed.  1832) ; 
and  to  which  three  supplementary  volumes 
have  since  been  added,  viz.,  “  Die  christ- 
liclien  Dichter  und  Geschichtschreiber 
Roms”  (1836),  “Die  christliche-rom.  The- 
ologie”  (1837),  and  “Geschichte  der  rom. 
Literatur  im  karolingischen  Zeitalter” 
(1840).  A  fourth  is  to  follow,  which  it  is 
intended  shall  bring  down  the  history  of 
literature  to  the  beginning  of  the  12th 
century.  In  1833,  he  published  an  abridg¬ 
ment,  or  epitome,  of  the  volumes  that  had 
previously  appeared,  entitled  “Abriss  der 
rom.  Literaturgeschichte,”  of  which  there 
has  been  a  French  translation  (1838). 
Another  important  work  of  which  Bahr  is 
tne  author,  is  his  edition  of  Herodotus  in 
4  volumes  (1832-35), — a  work  exceeding¬ 
ly  valuable  for  the  fulness  with  which  the 


improved  knowledge  of  our  day  has  beer 
brought  forward  to  confirm,  correct,  or  il¬ 
lustrate  the  facts,  whether  geographical, 
historical,  or  physical,  recorded  by  the 
Greek  historian.  And  to  the  works  of 
Bahr  above  enumerated,  must  be  added 
numerous  contributions  of  a  philological 
and  literary  character  to  various  periodical 
journals. 

Bahrein  or  Aval  islands.  The  popu¬ 
lation  of  this  group  of  islands  is,  perhaps, 
about  60,000;  40,000  or  50,000  of  whom 
are  native  Bahreins,  a  mixed  race  between 
the  Persians  and  Arabs,  and  the  remainder 
Arabs.  Their  principal  occupation  is  the 
pearl  fishery,  which  is  said  to  be  the  rich¬ 
est  in  the  world.  See  Aval. 

Baillie  (Matthew),  a  distinguished 
physician  and  anatomist,  was  born  on  the 
27th  of  October  1761,  at  Shots,  in  the 
county  of  Lanark,  in  Scotland,  where  his 
father,  who  was  subsequently  professor  of 
theology  at  Glasgow,  then  resided  as  the 
parish  clergyman.  After  pursuing  his  stu¬ 
dies  for  some  time  in  Glasgow,  he  went  to 
London,  in  the  18th  year  of  his  age,  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  medicine  under 
the  direction  of  his  maternal  uncle,  the 
celebrated  William  Hunter.  Here  he 
made  sojapid  a  progress  in  the  especial 
branch  of  the  latter,  that  he  was,  only  two 
years  afterwards,  appointed  demonstrator 
of  anatomy.  Hunter  died  in  1783,  leaving 
to  his  nephew  his  house  and  anatomical 
theatre,  together  with  the  use  of  his  ex¬ 
tensive  anatomical  museum  in  London, 
besides  a  small  estate  in  Scotland.  In 
1785,  Baillie,  lecturing  in  conjunction  with 
Cruikshank,  delivered  his  first  course  of 
anatomy,  which  produced  such  a  favour¬ 
able  impression,  both  in  respect  to  matter 
and  style,  as  to  attract  a  crowd  of  students 
to  his  following  courses.  A  portion  of  his 
time  was,  meanwhile,  employed  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession,  and  with  so  great 
a  degree  of  success  that  he  was  chosen 
physician  of  St.  George’s  hospital  in  1787. 
He  embraced  the  opportunity  this  appoint¬ 
ment  afforded  him  to  prosecute  with  dilr 
gence  the  study  of  pathological  or  morbid 
anatomy,  and  to  form  a  museum  of  morbid 
anatomical  specimens,  which,  two  years 
before  his  death,  he  presented  to  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Physicians.  In  the  latter  part  of 
his  career,  the  great  extent  of  his  private 
practice  induced  him  to  resign  his  charge 
of  the  hospital,  as  well  as  to  give  up  lec¬ 
turing  altogether.  He  was  physician  in 
ordinary  to  the  Princess  Charlotte  of 
Wales,  and  consulting  physician  to  George 
III.  He  died  on  the  23d  of  September 
1823. — The  principal  works  of  Dr.  Baillia 
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are  “  The  Morbid  Anatomy  of  some  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  Human  Body,” 
which  has  been  translated  into  German, 
French,  and  Italian;  “A  series  of  Engrav¬ 
ings  to  illustrate  the  Morbid  Anatomy  of 
the  Human  Body;”  and  “Lectures  and 
Observations  on  Medicine,”  of  which  there 
has  been  a  German  translation. 

Baily  (Francis)  was  born,  April  28th 
1774,  at  Newbury,  in  Berkshire,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  where  his  lather  was  a  banker.  He 
received  a  liberal  education,  and  is  said  to 
have  evinced  a  particular  interest  in  the 
pursuits  of  physical  science  at  an  early 
age,  which  was  subsequently  augmented 
by  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Dr. 
Priestley.  Having  chosen,  however,  a 
life  of  business,  he  served  his  time  in  the 
city  of  London.  He  then  changed  his 
views,  and  after  travelling  about  two 
years  (1795-96)  in  the  United  States,  and 
then  residing  some  time  with  his  father  at 
Newbury,  he  went  into  business  as  a 
stock-broker.  As  such  he  rapidly  ac¬ 
quired  a  high  reputation.  In  1806,  he 
wrote  a  pamphlet  in  defence  of  the  stock¬ 
brokers  against  the  city  of  London;  and 
in  1814,  he  was  appointed  by  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Stock  Exchange  to  prepare  the 
evidence  against  the  perpetrators  of  the 
celebrated  fraud  of  De  Berenger  (better 
known  under  the  name  of  Lord  Cochrane), 
which  he  is  reported  to  have  performed  in 
the  most  masterly  manner.  He  published 
several  reports  on  the  subject. — While 
actively  engaged  in  business,  in  which  he 
accumulated  a  large  fortune,  his  leisure 
moments  were  diligently  devoted  to  science 
and  literature.  He  paid  much  attention, 
especially,  to  the  subjects  of  annuities  and 
life  assurances.  He  published  “  Tables 
for  the  purchasing  and  renewing  of 
Leases;”  “The  doctrine  of  Interest  and 
Annuities ;”  “  The  doctrine  of  Life  Annui¬ 
ties  and  Assurances;”  an  “Appendix  to 
the  doctrine  of  Life  Annuities  and  Assu¬ 
rances  ;”  and  “An  Account  of  the  several 
Life  Assurance  Companies.”  The  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Appendix  just  mentioned, 
arose  out  of  the  refusal  of  the  Royal  Society 
to  print  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions 
the  method  of  calculating  annuities  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Barrett;  a  method  which 
has  been  very  extensively  adopted,  and 
which,  it  is  not  improbable,  would  have 
been  lost,  had  it  not  been  preserved  by  Mr. 
Baily.  It  was  Mr.  Baily’s  habit  so  me¬ 
thodically  to  commit  to  writing  all  he 
learned,  that  his  notes  enabled  him  to  pub¬ 
lish,  in  1813,  the  “  Epitome  of  Universal 
History,”  in  2  volumes.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  a  “  Chart  of  History,”  with  an 


explanation;  being  an  extension  of  Dr. 
Priestley’s  Chart. — Mr.  Baily  retired  from 
business  in  1825,  at  the  age  of  53;  and 
from  this  time  till  his  death,  which  took 
place  on  the  30th  of  August  1844,  he  occu¬ 
pied  himself  chiefly  with  astronomy.  “  Be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  51  and  70,  when  most 
men  in  his  circumstances  would  have  been 
enjoying  the  leisure  to  which  commercial 
men,  above  all  others,  are  apt  to  look  for¬ 
ward,  he  did  the  work  of  a  lifetime.”  He 
was,  in  1820,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Astronomical  Society,  and  was  also  one 
of  those  who  exerted  themselves  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  reformation  and  enlargement  of  the 
Nautical  Almanac,  and  whose  efforts  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  .the  British  government  to 
place  it  on  its  present  footing.  In  experi¬ 
ments  with  the  pendulum,  he  was  among 
the  foremost  of  those  who  investigated  the 
newly  observed  effects  of  the  air  upon  the 
instrument.  When  the  expedition  which 
set  out  under  Captain  Foster  returned  with 
the  loss  of  its  commander,  Mr.  Baily  re¬ 
duced  and  digested  his  observations,  which 
take  up  the  whole  of  the  7th  volume  of  the 
Astronomical  Society’s  Memoirs.  He  su¬ 
perintended  the  formation  of  the  same  so¬ 
ciety’s  standard  scale,  and  wrote  a  full  and 
valuable  account  of  the  history  and  present 
state  of  the  subject,  with  details  of  the 
experiments.  He  repeated,  with  an  ex¬ 
treme  accuracy,  the  Cavendish  experiment 
with  the  torsion  balance.  The  Astrono¬ 
mical  Society’s  catalogue  of  stars  was  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Baily  and  Mr.  Gompertz, 
and  was  superintended  by  Mr.  Baily.  Up 
to  that  time  there  had  been  no  general 
consent  as  to  the  mode  of  reducing  the 
stars.  “This  catalogue,”  says  Sir  John 
Herschel,  “  put  the  astronomical  world  in 
possession  of  a  power  which  may  be  said, 
without  exaggeration,  to  have  changed  the 
face  of  siderial  astronomy.”  Mr.  Baily 
published  a  life  of  Flamsteed,  to  which  he 
annexed  a  new  edition  of  that  eminent 
astronomer’s  catalogue  of  the  stars,  with 
such  a  complete  examination  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  observations  as  to  make  it  quite  a  new 
work.  He  had  already  revised  Mayer’s 
and  Lacaille’s  catalogues  in  the  Astrono¬ 
mical  Society’s  Memoirs.  In  the  13th 
volume  of  the  same  collection, — a  volume 
which  is  entirely  his  own  work,  and 
printed  at  his  own  expense, — he  put  the 
finishing  hand  to  his  revision  of  the  an¬ 
cient  catalogues.  It  is  the  third  complete 
volume  (independently  of  the  catalogue 
above  mentioned)  which  he  contributed  to 
these  Transactions,  and  contains  a  new 
edition  of  Ptolemy’s  catalogue  in  Greek, 
with  those  of  Ulugh  Beigh,  Tychc  Brahe. 
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Halley*  and  Hevelius.  Mr.  Baily  is  the 
author  of  about  15  meftioirs  inserted  in  the 
other  volumes,  almost  all  the  annual  re¬ 
ports,  and  various  addresses,  notices,  &c. 
And  in  addition  to  all  these  claims  to 
scientific  distinction,  he  suggested  to  the 
Britisli  Association  the  repub]  ication  of  the 
immense  catalogue  of  Lalande,  called  the 
“Histoire  Celeste,”  combined  with  that 
of  Lacaille ;  the  two  together  containing 
57,000  stars.  He  suggested  to  the  same 
body  the  extension  of  the  Astronomical 
Society’s  catalogue  to  10,000  stars,  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  coefficients  of  reduction. 
He  superintended  the  construction  of  these 
tables  and  a  portion  of  the  printing,  and  he 
left  the  preface  to  them  completely  written. 
And  he  had  also  undertaken  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  new  standard  scale,  wanted  by 
the  government  in  consequence  of  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  old  one. — His  last  public 
appearance  was  at  Oxford,  on  the  2d  of 
July  1844,  only  a  few  weeks  previous  to 
his  death ;  to  which  place  he  went  with 
difficulty,  labouring  as  he  did  under  an 
affection  of  the  kidneys,  to  receive  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law. 

Bainbridge  (William);  a  distinguished 
American  naval  commander.  He  was 
born  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  on  the  7th 
of  May  1774,  and  was  the  fourth  son  of 
Dr.  Absalom  Bainbridge,  a  highly  respect¬ 
able  physician  of  that  place.  At  the  age 
of  15,  he  went  to  sea  as  a  sailor.  When 
only  18,  he  was  appointed  first  mate  of  a 
ship  in  the  Dutch  trade;  and,  in' the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  was  promoted  to  be  her  captain. — 
When  the  aggressions  of  France  upon  our 
commerce  rendered  it  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  organize  a  navy  for  its 
protection,  he  wTas  offered  the  commission 
of  a  Lieutenant  and  Commander  ;  a  well- 
merited  compliment  to  the  dauntless  reso¬ 
lution  and  sound  judgment  displayed  by 
him  on  several  occasions,  more  particu¬ 
larly  while  in  command  of  the  ship  Hope, 
a  merchant  vessel  carrying  4  guns,  and 
having  a  crew  of  but  11  men  before  the 
mast.  With  this  small  armambnt,  he 
compelled  a  British  scnooner,  which  had 
attacked  the  Hope,  to  strike  her  flag,  al¬ 
though  the  schooner  carried  8  guns,  and 
had  on  board  30  men.  Soon  after  this  ac¬ 
tion,  he  took  a  sailor  from  an  English  mer¬ 
chant-vessel,  of  8  guns  and  20  men,  in  re¬ 
taliation  for  one  taken  from  his  own  vessel 
by  an  English  cruiser,  commanded  by  Sir 
Edward  Pellew,  afterwards  the  celebrated 
Lord  Exmouth. — Upon  entering  the  navy, 
Lieutenant  Bainbridge  was  ordered  to  take 
the  command  of  the  schooner  Retaliation , 
and  while  cruising  in  this  vessel,  he  was 


captured  by  two  French  frigates,  and 
taken  into  Guadaloupe.  The  governor  of 
this  island  being  very  desirous  that  it 
should  be  regarded  as  neutral  during  the 
contest  between  France  and  the  United 
States,  promised  to  release  all  the  Ameri¬ 
can  prisoners,  and  to  restore  the  Retalia¬ 
tion,  if  Lieutenant  Bainbridge  would  enter 
into  his  views,  and  would  pledge  his  honour 
to  proceed  directly  to  the  United  States, 
and  not  capture  or  molest  any  French 
vessels  on  his  passage  home.  This  propo¬ 
sal  was  promptly  rejected,  as  Bainbridge 
considered  it  improper  to  receive  instruc¬ 
tions  from  any  other  authorities  than  those 
of  his  own  country.  But  notwithstanding 
this  refusal,  the  governor  released  the 
Retaliation,  and  compelled  her  to  depart, 
sending  with  her  a  cartel  to  assist  in  con¬ 
veying  the  American  prisoners  then  in  the 
island.  The  governor,  at  the  same  time, 
assured  Lieutenant  Bainbridge  that  in  case 
any  act  of  hostility  was  committed  by  the 
Retaliation  before  her  arrival  in  the  United 
States,  he  would  put  to  death  every  Ame¬ 
rican  prisoner  who  should  afterwards  be 
brought  to  Guadaloupe.  The  whole  con¬ 
duct  of  Lieutenant  Bainbridge  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  was  highly  approved  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  at  home ;  and  immediately  upon  his 
return  to  the  United  States,  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  Master  and  Com¬ 
mander. 

On  the  14th  of  November  1799,  Captain 
Bainbridge  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  a  squadron  of  three  sloops  of  war,  with 
instructions  to  cruise  off  Cuba.  Upon  his 
leaving  this  station,  the  American  mer¬ 
chants  at  Havana  addressed  to  him  a 
letter  expressive  of  the  high  value  which 
they  placed  upon  his  services;  and  so 
favourably  were  these  regarded  by  the 
President,  that  he  was  made  a  Post  Cap¬ 
tain,  his  commission  bearing  the  date  of 
May  2d  1800.  At  this  time,  Captain 
Bainbridge  had  not  quite  completed  his 
26th  year. — At  or  very  soon  after  his  pro¬ 
motion,  he  received  instructions  to  take 
command  of  the  frigate  George  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  to  proceed  to  Algiers  with  the 
tribute  which,  by  existing  treaties,  the 
United  States  were  bound  to  send  annually 
to  that  Regency.  From  Algiers  he  went 
to  Constantinople,  taking  with  him  the 
presents  destined  for  the  Sultan,  and  hav¬ 
ing  on  board  the  Dey’s  ambassador  to  him. 
At  Constantinople,  Captain  Bainbridge 
was  treated  with  very  marked  courtesy, 
and  particularly  so  by  the  Capudan  Pacha, 
a  brother-in-law  to  the  Sultan,  and  whose 
office  corresponds  to  that  of  Lord  High 
Admiral.  This  officer  not  only  took  Cap- 
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tain  Ba  inbridge  and  his  vessel  under  his 
protection, — a  mark  of  distinguished  fa¬ 
vour, — and  gave  him  passports  for  the  fri¬ 
gate,  which  entitled  the  flag,  as  well  as 
the  commander,  to  the  greatest  respect  in 
all  Turkish  ports,  but  extended  to  his 
vessel  a  compliment  never  before  paid  to 
a  foreign  vessel  of  war,  by  directing  him 
to  be  saluted  from  the  fortress  of  Tapana, 
which  commonly  salutes  the  Capudan  Pa¬ 
cha  only.  Upon  his  return  to  Algiers,  the 
Dey  insisted,  for  some  reason,  that  he 
should  go  a  second  time  to  Constantinople. 
This,  however,  he  positively  refused  to  do, 
although  completely  in  the  Dey’s  power ; 
and  he  would  probably  have  lost  his  life, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  protection  afforded 
him  by  the  firman  given  to  him  by  the 
Capudan  Pacha.  As  soon  as  this  docu¬ 
ment  was  presented,  the  whole  manner  of 
the  Dey  was  changed,  and  his  offers  of 
service  were  most  liberal.  Of  these  Cap¬ 
tain  Bainbridge  availed  himself  so  far  as 
to  save  from  irons  and  slavery  the  French 
consul,  and*upwards  of  fifty  men,  women, 
and  children,  belonging  to  the  French  re¬ 
public,  all  of  whom  he  received  on  board 
of  the  George  Washington,  and  conveyed 
to  Alicant,  in  Spain;  and  this  notwith¬ 
standing  his  own  country  and  France  were, 
at  the  time,  at  war  with  each  other.  For 
this  act  he  received  the  thanks  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  then  first  consul ;  and  upon  his  return 
home,  he  had  the-  gratification  to  find  his 
whole  conduct,  while  in  the  command  of 
the  Washington,  fully  approved  by  his  own 
government.  —  Captain  Bainbridge  was 
next  appointed  to  the  Essex,  one  of  the 
frigates  destined  to  protect  the  American 
commerce  in  the  Mediterranean,  against 
the  corsairs  of  Barbary.  From  the  Essex, 
however,  he  was  transferred  to  the  frigate 
Philadelphia,  and  proceeded  in  her  to  the 
Mediterranean,  with  orders  to  seize  all 
vessels  belonging  to  the  Bey  of  Tripoli, 
or  to  his  subjects. — During  the  passage  of 
the  Philadelphia  up  the  Mediterranean, 
she  discovered  a  Moorish  man-of-war,  with 
an  American  merchant  brig  in  company. 
Finding  that  the  brig  had  been  captured, 
he  took  possession  of  the  Moorish  vessel 
and  carried  her  into  Gibraltar,  and  there 
left  her  in  charge  of  the  American  consul, 
to  await  the  arrival  of  Commodore  Preble. 
This  seasonable  check  to  Moorish  rapacity 
prevented  all  further  depredations  upon 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States  by 
Morocco.  For  his  conduct  on  this  occasion, 
Commodore  Bainbridge  received  the  thanks 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. — On  the  21st 
of  October  1803,  while  off  Tripoli,  and 


engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  a  corsair  belong¬ 
ing  to  that  regency,  the  Philadelphia 
struck  on  a  ledge  of  rocks.  Every  expe¬ 
dient  was  tried  to  get  her  off,  but  without 
success;  and  she  remained  exposed  foi 
several  hours  to  the  constant  fire  of  the 
enemy’s  gun-boats,  which  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  to  return.  A  council  of  officers  was 
held,  who  being  unanimously  agreed  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  possible  hope  of 
saving  her,  her  flag  was  struck.  The 
Tripolitans  took  possession  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  eventually  succeeded  in  their 
efforts  to  bring  her  into  the  harbour  of 
Tripoli,  where  she  was  subsequently  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  officers  and  men  who  volun¬ 
teered  with  Lieutenant  Decatur  (after¬ 
wards  the  gallant  commodore)  to  execute 
this  bold  project;  the  practicableness  of 
which  was  suggested  to  Commodore  Pre¬ 
ble  in  a  letter  to  him  from  Captain  Bain¬ 
bridge,  written  with  sympathetic  ink,  and 
forwarded  to  him  through  Mr.'Nissen,  the 
Danish  consul.  To  the  kind  attentions  of 
this  gentleman,  Captain  Bainbridge  and 
his  officers  were  indebted  for  many  alle¬ 
viations  of  their  sufferings,  during  their 
captivity  of  more  than  nineteen  months. — 
On  the  3d  of  June  1805,  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  concluded  with  the  Bey,  and  they 
were  set  at  liberty.  Captain  Bainbridge 
and  his  officers  returned  almost  immediate¬ 
ly  to  the  United  States,  and  landed  at 
Hampton,  in  Virginia.  In  the  different 
places  through  which  they  passed,  on  their 
way  to  the  seat  of  government,  they  were 
most  cordially  welcomed  by  their  fellow- 
citizens. 

After  passing  a  few  weeks  with  his  fa¬ 
mily,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Navy  Yard  at  New  York.  Having, 
however,  held  this  command  for  only  a 
short  time,  he  obtained  a  furlough,  and 
sailed,  in  the  brig  Minerva,  to  Havana,  on 
a  trading  voyage.  He  was  induced  to  pur¬ 
sue  this  course  from  the  circumstance  of 
his  pecuniary  affairs  having  become  some¬ 
what  embarrassed  during  his  captivity.  In 
December  1808,  he  took  command  of  the 
frigate  President;  and  after  superintend¬ 
ing  her  repairs  and  equipment,  he  sailed 
in  her,  in  July  1809,  on  a  cruise  along  our 
coast,  until  May  1810.  He  kept  at  sea 
during  a  long  and  boisterous  winter,  to 
prepare  his  crew  for  the  exigency  of  a  war, 
of  which  there  were  strong  expectations 
at  the  time,  from  the  state  of  our  relations 
with  England.  These  expectations  not 
being  realized,  he  obtained  another  fur¬ 
lough,  and  made  two  voyages  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh.  During  the  first  of  these,  his! 
vessel  was  captured  by  a  Danish  privateer 
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Through  the  kind  offices  of  his  friend  Mr. 
Nissen,  who  was  at  this  time  at  Copenha¬ 
gen,  the  vessel  was  released,  and  Captain 
Bainbridge  was  permitted  to  proceed  on 
his  voyage  to  St.  Petersburgh.  From  the 
second  voyage,  made  in  the  autumn  of 

1811,  he  returned  as  early  as  February 

1812,  having  hastened  home  from  the 
Russian  capital,  by  way  of  Swreden  and 
England,  on  hearing  of  the  renewed  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  On  reporting  himself 
at  Washington  as  ready  for  duty,  he  was 
directed  to  take  the  command  of  the  Navy 
Yard  at  Charlestown,  Massachusetts. — On 
the  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  he  solicited  the  command  of  a  frigate, 
and  was  appointed  to  the  Constellation. 
But  before  the  necessary  repairs  could  be 
made,  the  Constitution  arrived  at  Boston 
after  the  capture  of  the  Guerriere;  and 
Captain  PIull  having  obtained  leave  of 
absence,  Captain. Bainbridge  requested  to 
be  transferred  to  this  vessel.  The  request 
was  complied  with;  and  a  small  squadron, 
comprising  the  Constitution,  the  frigate 
Essex,  Captain  David  Porter,  and  the  sloop 
of  war  Plornet,  Captain  James  Lawrence, 
was  placed  under  his  command.  The 
Constitution  and  Hornet  sailed  from  Bos¬ 
ton  on  the  26th  of  October  1812,  on  their 
destined  cruise;  and  the  Essex,  then  lying 
in  the  Delaware,  was  ordered  to  sail  first 
to  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands,  and  then,  if 
practicable,  to  form  a  junction  with  the 
other  vessels  of  the  squadron.  On  the 
29th  of  December,  after  a  remarkably  well 
fought  action  on  both  sides,  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  captured  the  British  frigate  Java, 
commanded  by  Captain  Lambert,  a  brave 
and  skilful  officer,  who  was  mortally  wound¬ 
ed  during  the  action.  Among  the  prison¬ 
ers  taken  from  the  Java,  were  Lieutenant- 
General  Hislop,  Governor  of  Bombay,  and 
Major  Walker  and  Captain  Wood,  of  his 
staff.  The  deportment  of  Commodore 
Bainbridge  made  a  deep  and  abiding  im¬ 
pression  upon  the  minds  of  these  officers, 
who  never  permitted  an  opportunity  to 
escape  them  of  manifesting  their  respect 
and  esteem  for  him ;  and  as  an  expression 
of  his  feelings  for  the  delicate  and  kind 
treatment  shown  to  himself  and  his  com¬ 
panions  captured  in  the  Java,  General 
Hislop  presented  to  Commodore  Bainbridge 
a  splendid  gold-mounted  sword  Between 
these  two  distinguished  officers  there  then 
began  an  intimacy,  which  only  terminated 
with  the  life  of  the  latter.  At  the  close 
of  the  action,  the  Java  was  a  complete 
wreck,  and  the  Constitution  was  much 
shattered.  During  the  contest,  Commodore 


Bainbridge  was  dangerously  wounded ;  yet 
he  continued  in  the  command  of  his  ship. 
For  this  victory,  as  well  as  for  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  captured,  Commodore  Bain¬ 
bridge  and  his  brave  companions  received 
the  highest  commendations  from  their  fel¬ 
low-citizens,  and  from  the  constituted  au¬ 
thorities  of  their  country.  The  gold  medal 
awarded  to  him  by  Congress  bore  the 
appropriate  inscription,  “  Patria  victisque 
laudatus.” — In  March  1813,  Commodore 
Bainbridge  was  again  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Navy  Yard  at  Charles¬ 
town,  and  of  the  eastern  naval  stations. 
At  Charlestown  he  superintended  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  Independence,  a  ship  of  the  line, 
which  he  afterwards  commanded. — The 
ports  of  New  England  being  threatened 
by  the  enemy,  he  proposed  to  the  citizens 
of  Boston,  and  to  the  authorities  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  a  plan  of  defence  against  any 
attack  which  might  be  made  upon  the. 
harbour  and  city:  the  plan  was  adopted, 
and  Boston  remained  unmolested. 

After  the  war,  Commodore*  Bainbridge 
sailed  twice  to  the  Mediterranean,  in 
the  command  of  the  squadrons  sent  to 
protect  our  commerce  in  that  sea  against 
the  depredations  of  the  Barbary  powers, 
and  to  bring  them  to  terms.  The  first  of 
these  squadrons  was  the  largest  ever  sent 
from  the  United  States. — Among  other 
valuable  services  rendered  to  his  country 
by  this  distinguished  officer,  he  was  the 
first  to  recommend  the  establishment  of 
the  Board  of  Navy  Commissioners,  consist 
ing  of  the  older  and  more  experienced 
officers  of  the  Navy.  Of  this  Board  he 
was  for  three  years  the  President. — By  the 
loss  of  the  frigate  Chesapeake,  during  the 
war,  our  naval  signals  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy;  and  Commodores  Bain¬ 
bridge,  Decatur,  and  Hull,  were  consti¬ 
tuted  a  board  to  prepare  others.  The 
attention  of  the  officers  associated  with 
him  being  directed  at  the  time  to  other 
important  matters,  Commodore  Bainbridge 
prepared  the  signals  himself,  and  they 
have  been  continued  in  use  ever  since. — 
But  of  the  various  services  rendered  by 
him  to  his  country,  perhaps  the  most  im¬ 
portant  was  the  remonstrance  which,  joint¬ 
ly  with  Commodore  Stewart,  he  made 
against  the  laying  up  of  our  national  ves¬ 
sels,  during  the  last  war  with  England. 
That  a  letter  containing  such  a  remon¬ 
strance,  by  whatever  motives  prompted, 
was  addressed  by  them  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  admits  of  no  doubt; 
the  evidence  as  to  this  point  being  full 
and  positive.  And  there  is  as  little  reason 
to  doubt  that,  if  their  letter  did  not  prevent 
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the  measure  which  they  feared  and  op¬ 
posed,  it  at  least  served  to  satisfy  the  Pre¬ 
sident  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  as 
to  the  entire  inexpediency  of  the  measure 
against  which  they  entered  their  protest. 
— Commodore  Bainbridge  died  on  the  2Sth 
of  July  1833,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age. 

Baird  (Sir  David),  a  distinguished  Brit¬ 
ish  general,  was  born  at  Newby th,  in 
Aberdeenshire,  in  December  1757,  and 
entered  the  army  as  an  ensign  in  1772. 
He  served  in  the  East  Indies  for  a  consid- 
,  erable  period,  where  he  had  the  misfortune, 
after  being  severely  wounded,  to  be  taken 
prisoner  by  the  ferocious  Hyder  Ally,  and 
retained  in  captivity  for  three  years  and  a 
half,  under  circumstances  of  great  suffer¬ 
ing,  and  in  daily  apprehension  of  being  put 
to  death.  He  was  present  at  the  storming 
of  the  important  fortress  of  Nundydroog, 
and  at  the  capture  also  of  Savendroog, 
where  he  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by 
his  conduct  and  bravery.  In  1793,  he 
commanded  the  European  brigade  in  the 
force  to  which  Pondicherry  surrendered. 
And  at  the  capture  of  Seringapatam,  May 
4th  1799,  he  led  the  storming  party.  In 
1601,  he  was  sent  with  a  large  body  of 
troops  to  co-operate  with  the  British  army 
in  Egypt,  and  reached  Alexandria  just 
after  the  articles  for  the  capitulation  of  the 
town  had  been  signed,  and,  of  course,  too 
.ate  to  be  of  any  actual  service  in  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  French.  In  1802,  he  re¬ 
turned  with  his  troops  to  India ;  and,  ob¬ 
taining  permission  to  embark  for  England, 
he  arrived  there  in  1804,  having,  on  his 
passage,  been  captured  in  the  Bay  of  Bis¬ 
cay  by  a  French  privateer,  but  retaken  by 
an  English  man-of-war.  He  commanded 
the  expedition  which  took  possession  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1805 ;  and  he  was 
at  th#  attack  on  Copenhagen  in  1807.  He 
was  second  in  command  under  Sir  John 
Moore  in  Spain,  and,  on  the  death  of  the 
last-mentioned  officer  at  the  battle  of  Co¬ 
runna  (January  16th  1809),  assumed  the 
command ;  which,  however,  on  being  se¬ 
verely  wounded,  he  was  obliged  to  transfer 
to  Sir  John  Hope.  Returning  to  England, 
he  was  made  a  baronet,  and  subsequently 
held  several  military  appointments.  He 
died  on  the  18th  of  August  1829. 

Baize  ;  a  coarse,  open  woollen  fabric, 
with  a  long  nap,  sometimes  friezed  on  one 
side,  and  without  wale,  being  manufac¬ 
tured  on  a  loom  with  two  treddles,  like 
flannel. 

Bake  (John),  an  eminent  Dutch  philo- 
loger,  and  an  able  writer  in  the  Latin 
language,  was  born  at  Leyden,  on  the  1st 
of  September  1787.  He  was  appointed, 
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in  1815,  extraordinary  professor,  and  in 
1817  ordinary  professor  of  Greek  and  Ro¬ 
man  literature,  in  the  university  of  his 
native  city.  Besides  various  articles  of  a 
philological  character,  published  in  the 
“Bibliotheca  critica  nova,”  and  in  the 
“Annales  acad.  Lugd.  Bat.,”  he  is  the 
author  of  a  valuable  work  entitled  “  Scholi- 
ca  hypomnemata,”  in  2  volumes  (1837-39), 
and  consisting  of  a  number  of  philological 
essays,  especially  in  relation  to  the  works 
of  Cicero,  evincive  of  the  greatest  acute¬ 
ness  and  erudition.  His  last  work  was  an 
edition  of  “  Cicero  de  Legibus”  (1842). 

Bakewell  (Robert),  an  eminent  Eng¬ 
lish  agriculturist,  was  born  at  Dishley,  in 
Leicestershire,  in  1725,  and  died  there  in 
1795.  He  rendered  a  great  service  to  his 
countrymen  by  improving  the  breeds  of 
cattle  and  sheep.  In  this  he  proceeded 
on  the  principle  that  the  physical  qualities 
of  the  offspring  were  a  mean  between 
those  of  the  parent  animals,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  that  it  was  possible,  by  a  proper 
crossing  of  the  breeds,  to  modify  the  forms 
of  the  race,  within  certain  limits,  at  plea¬ 
sure.  Accordingly,  the  famous  Dishley 
breed  of  sheep,  which  has  since  obtained 
so  high  a  reputation,  has  been  formed  in 
this  artificial  manner.  The  model  which 
Bakewell  proposed  to  himself  for  his  sheep 
was,  “  fine  forms,  small  bones,  and  a  true 
disposition  to  make  readily  fat;”  and  he 
succeeded  in  his  object.  In  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  his  sheep  were  in  such 
repute  as  to  command  enormous  prices; 
which  gave  occasion  to  the  say  mg,  that 
“  they  were  too  dear  to  purchase,  and  too 
fat  to  eat.”  His  long-horned  oxen,  and 
his  horses,  which  were  large  and  powerful, 
also  obtained  a  very  high  reputation. 

Baku;  a  town  of  Russia,  on  the  W. 
shore  of  the  Caspian.  Its  harbour  is  an 
excellent  one,  and,  next  to  that  of  Astra¬ 
khan,  is  more  frequented  than  any  other 
by  the  vessels  which  navigate  that  sea. 
The  exports  amounted,  in  1831,  to  1,702,460 
roubles,  the  principal  article  being  naph¬ 
tha,  of  which  there  are  numerous  wells  or 
springs  in  the  peninsula  of  Abscharon, 
where  the  town  is  situated.  It  is  used  as 
a  substitute  for  lamp  oil,  and,  when  ignited, 
emits  a  clear  light,  with  much  smoke,  ana 
a  disagreeable  smell.  To  the  E.  of^  the 
naphtha  springs,  there  is  a  temple  of  the 
ancient  Ghebers  or  fire-worshippers;  a  re¬ 
markable  spot,  something  less  than  a  mile 
in  circumference,  from  the  centre  of  w  hich 
a  bluish  flame  is  seen  to  rise. 

Baimnce  is  a  term  which  is  used  to 
denote  various  modifications  of  the  lever 
employed  to  ascertain  the  weights  of  bodies. 
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It  is,  nowever,  especially  applied  to  the 
lever  with  equal  arms,  an  instrument  some¬ 
times  constructed  with  the  greatest  possi¬ 
ble  degree  of  accuracy,  for  weighing  arti¬ 
cles  of  great  value  in  a  small  bulk,  as  well 
as  for  experimental  purposes ;  and,  when 
so  constructed  and  applied  to  the  last-men¬ 
tioned  purposes,  it  is  sometimes  styled  the 
philosophic/il  balance.  The  sensibility  of 
such  a  balance  may  be  carried  to  an  almost 
inconceivable  extent.  There  is  one  in  the 
possession  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
made  by  Ramsden,  which  weighs  10 
pounds,  and  is  said  to  turn  with  the  ten- 
millionth  part  of  that  load,  or  the  thou¬ 
sandth  part  of  a  grain.  The  term  balance 
is  also  applied  to  any  apparatus  employed 
for  comparing  the  intensities  of  very  small 
forces,  as  the  electric  balance,  the  balance 
of  torsion,  &c. 

Balance  of  a  Watch  is  that  part  of  it 
which,  by  its  inertia,  regulates  the  beat 
and  produces  equable  motion.  It  is  formed 
of  a  wheel  or  ring,  having  its  weight  prin¬ 
cipally  accumulated  in  its  rim,  and  con¬ 
nected  with  a  spiral  spring  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that,  when  drawn  aside  from  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  rest,  it  acquires  an  oscillatory  motion 
from  the  alternate  contraction  and  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  spring.  The  balance  answers 
the  same  purpose  in  watch-work  as  the 
pendulum  in  clock-work,  and  is  affected  in 
a  similar  manner  by  variations  of  tempe¬ 
rature  ;  and  the  same  principle  has  been 
applied  in  both  to  correct  the  irregularities 
arising  from  this  source,  viz.,  the  unequal 
expansion  or  contraction  of  two  different 
metals.  Hence  we  have  the  expansion  or 
compensation  balance. 

Balbi*  (Adrian)  was  born  at  Venice  on 
the  25th  of  April  1782. — After  residing  in 
Paris  from  1821  to  1832,  he  took  up  his 
residence  at  Padua;  and  since  then,  he 
has  published  an  “Essai  sur  les  biblio- 
theques  de  Vienne,”  and  the  first  five  vo¬ 
lumes  of  a  collection  of  his  geographical 
works  ( Scritti  geograjici).  The  work  by 
whicli  he  is  best  known  is  his  “  Abrege  de 
geographie,”  a  fourth  edition  of  which  has 
very  lately  appeared. 

Baldric  ;  a  girdle  used  by  the  warriors 
of  feudal  times:  it  was  often  splendidly 
ornamented,  and  marked  the  rank  of  the 
wearer. 

Ball,  in  the  military  art,  comprehends 
all  sorts  of  bullets  for  fire-arms,  from  the 
cannon  to  the  pistol.  Cannon-balls  are 
made  of  iron  (cast  iron) ;  musket-balls, 
pistol-balls,  &c.,  are  of  lead.  The  experi¬ 
ment  has  been  tried  of  iron  ball^  for  pis¬ 
tols  and  fusees,  but  without  success,  as 

her  lightness  prevents  them  from  flying 


straight,  and  they  are  apt,  besides,  to  fur¬ 
row  the  barrel  of  the  pistol.  Cannon-balls 
are  distinguished  by  their  respective  cali¬ 
bres  or  diameters.  Thus,  the  diameter  of  a 
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Ballanche  (Pierre  Simon),  a  French 
writer  of  considerable  celebrity,  was  born 
at  Lyons,  on  the  4th  of  August  1776.  The 
oeriod  of  his  youth  was  passed  in  sickness 
and  suffering,  and,  in  the  18th  year  of  his 
age,  he  underwent  the  operation  of  trepan¬ 
ning.  This  condition  of  body,  by  disquali¬ 
fying  him  for  active  occupation,  as  well  as 
:’or  any  severe  exertion  of  mind,  had  an 
important  influence  on  the  character  of  his 
understanding.  His  life,  after  he  had  at¬ 
tained  to  manhood,  was,  for  the  most  part, 
spent  in  meditating  on  his  own  observa¬ 
tions  of  what  he  saw  or  was  conscious  of, 
or  in  the  society  of  a  few  eminent  men, 
such  as  Chateaubriand  and  Nodier.  Satis¬ 
fied  with  this  species  of  retirement,  he 
sought  not  for  many  years  to  appear  before 
the  public  as  an  author ;  and  his  first  lite¬ 
rary  productions  were  circulated  among 
his  friends  in  manuscript  only.  The  re¬ 
turn  of  the  Bourbons  to  France  roused 
Ballanche  from  this  state  of  comparative 
apathy.  Having  all  along  entertained 
royalist  sentiments,  he  was  then  induced 
to  take  up  his  residence  in  Paris,  and  to 
employ  his  pen  on  political  subjects.  In 
1818,  he  published  his  “  Essai  su^les  in¬ 
stitutions  sociales,”  which  was  a  fruitless 
attempt  to  reconcile  the  discordant  views 
of  the  ultra-royalists  and  liberals ;  and,  in 
1820,  he  published  the  history  of  a  regi¬ 
cide,  under  the  title  of  “Homme  sans 
nom.”  His  principal  work,  however,  is  a 
disquisition  on  the  philosophy  of  history, 
not  yet  completed,  his  “  Essai  de  palinge- 
nesie  sociale,” — a  work  evincing  much 
profound  thought,  but  containing  also  much 
that  is  unintelligible  and  mystical.  Bal¬ 
lanche  has  very  little  in  his  .writings  in 
common  with  his  countrymen.  Hence  it 
is  not  surprising  that,  notwithstanding  his 
great  merits  in  point  of  style,  his  reputa¬ 
tion  as  an  author  should  have  been  of  very 
slow  growth.  And  it  was  not  till  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  uniform  edition  of  all  his 
works,  in  4  volumes,  in  the  yeai  1831, 
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that  it  was  firmly  established.  In  1842, 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy. 

Ballast.  The  object  of  the  ballast, 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  ship  or  vessel,  is 
to  give  her  stiffness ;  that  is,  to  increase 
her  tendency  to  return  to  the  upright  posi¬ 
tion,  when  inclined  or  heeled  over  by  the 
force  of  the  wind,  or  other  cause.  Iron 
ballast  has  the  advantage,  over  the  other 
kinds  of  ballast  employed,  of  lying  in  a 
smaller  compass;  but,  in  consequence  of 
its  great  weight,  it  tends  to  give  an  excess 
of  stability,  which  renders  the  vessel  un¬ 
easy  from  the  suddenness  of  the  motion. 
This  defect  is,  however,  Remedied  by  plac¬ 
ing  the  ballast  higher  up  in  the  vessel. 
Owing  to  its  greater  cleanliness,  iron  bal¬ 
last  is  more  healthy  for  the  crew  than  any 
other. 

Ballesteros  (Don  Francisco)  was  born 
at  Saragossa,  in  Spain,  in  the  year  1770. 
He  entered  at  an  early  age  into  the  mili¬ 
tary  service  of  his  country,  and  distinguish¬ 
ed  himself  in  the  campaigns  of  1793  and 
1794,  in  the  Eastern  Pyrenees.  In  1804, 
he  was  deprived  by  the  then  minister  of 
war,  Caballero,  of  his  rank  of  captain,  on 
a  false  accusation,  preferred  against  him, 
of  having  converted  to  his  use  a  sum  of 
money,  which  had  been  intrusted  to  him 
for  the  purchase  of  provisions  for  the  troops; 
but  was  reinstated  soon  afterwards,  through 
the  influence  exerted  in  his  behalf  by  the 
Prince  of  the  Peace.  On  the  occurrence 
of  the  war  with  Napoleon  in  1808,  he  rose 
rapidly  to  the  rank  of  a  general  officer, 
and  was  conspicuous  on  various  occasions 
for  his  activity  and  bravery.  When  the 
duke  of  Wellington  was  appointed  gene¬ 
ral-in-chief  of  the  Spanish  armies,  Balles¬ 
teros,  refusing  to  serve  under  his  orders, 
on  the  ground  of  the  impropriety  of  the 
appointment  in  question  being  conferred 
upon  any  foreigner,  was  arrested  and  sent 
as  a  prisoner  to  Ceuta.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  he  was  recalled,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  command  of  a  body  of  troops 
in  the  county  of  Niebla,  whose  operations 
were,  however,  of  minor  importance.  He 
was  appointed  minister  of  war  on  the  re¬ 
turn  of  Ferdinand,  but  was  dismissed  from 
this  office  through  the  influence  at  court 
of  the  absolutists  and  serviles,  and  exiled 
on  half-pay  to  Valladolid.  On  the  break¬ 
ing  out  of  the  insurrection  of  the  Isle  of 
Leon,  in  1820,  he  was  again  sent  for  by 
Ferdinand,  and  offered  the  command  of 
the  forces  destined  to  quell  the  insurgents. 
He  refused  the  offer,  expressing  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  only  effectual  mode  of 
accomplishing  this  was  by  restoring  the 


constitutional  government  of  the  Cortes. 
Thereupon,  he  was  named  by  the  king 
vice-president  of  the  provisional  govern¬ 
ment.  For  a  time  he  exercised  the  whole 
executive  power  of  the  state,  Ferdinand 
being,  in  reality,  a  mere  prisoner  in  his 
own  palace.  One  of  the  first  steps  which 
he  took  was  to  set  at  liberty  all  persons 
imprisoned  for  political  offences.  He  re- 
•moved  from  office  all  persons  who  had 
co-operated  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Cortes, 
and  organized  the  municipality  of  Madrid 
anew,  on  the  model  of  what  it  had  been 
in  1812.  And  when,  in  July  1822,  the 
royal  guards  rose  against  the  existing  au¬ 
thorities,  he  marched  against  them  at  the 
head  of  the  militia  of  the  city,  and  promptly 
suppressed  the  revolt.  On  the  invasion  of 
Spain  by  the  French  army,  under  the  or¬ 
ders  of  the  duke  of  Angouleme,  in  1823, 
Ballesteros  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  force  destined  for  the  defence  of 
Navarre  and  Aragon.  After  several  un¬ 
successful  actions,  he  was  obliged  to  re¬ 
tire  towards  the  southern  portion  of  the 
peninsula,  and,  at  length,  to  enter  into  a 
convention  with  the  enemy,  by  which  the 
troops  under  his  command  were  placed  in 
a  state  of  inactivity,  and  the  suppression 
of  the  resistance  still  made  to  the  French, 
elsewhere  in  Spain,  thereby  facilitated. 
In  this  convention  it  was  stipulated  that 
the  Spanish  officers  should  retain  the  rank 
which  they  respectively  held  in  the  ser¬ 
vice.  When  the  king,  by  the  decree  of 
the  1st  of  October,  declared  all  the  acts 
of  the  constitutional  government  to  be  in¬ 
valid,  Ballesteros,  in  a  letter  to  the  duke 
of  Angouleme,  protested  against  this  stretch 
of  arbitrary  power,  and  complained  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  violation  of  the  military  con¬ 
vention  above  mentioned.  Being  excepted 
from  the  benefits  of  the  amnesty  published 
by  the  government,  he  made  his  escape 
into  France,  and  resided  at  Paris  till  his 
death,  in  June  1832. 

Baltic  Sea.*  Not  only  its  high  north¬ 
ern  latitude,  but  also  its  little  depth,  and 
the  comparative  freshness  of  its  waters, 
subject  it  to  being  more  readily  frozen 
over.  This  has  not  unfrequently  occurred, 
even  in  its  widest  portion ;  and,  in  1809, 
the  ice  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  was  suf¬ 
ficiently  firm  to  afford  a  passage  to  a 
Russian  army  over  it. — The  increasing 
elevation  of  the  coasts  above  the  level  cl 
the  sea  is  a  phenomenon  that  is  now  fully 
ascertained ;  and  is  common  to  the  Baltic 
with  the  Black  and  Caspian  seas. 

Baltimore.  See  United  States ,  (Sup.! 

Balzac  (Honore  de)  was  born  at 
Tours,  on  the  20th  of  May  1799.  After 
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having  gone  through  a  regular  course  of 
education  at  the  college  of  Vendome,  he 
went  to  Paris  about  the  year  1820.  He 
began  his  literary  career  there  by  pro¬ 
ducing,  in  rapid  succession,  under  various 
fictitious  names,  a  number  of  novels,  and 
some  poetical  effusions,  which  met  with 
very  moderate  success ;  and  of  most  of 
which  he  felt  himself  at  liberty  subse¬ 
quently  to  disavow  the  authorship.  He 
next  set  up  a  printing  establishment ;  but, 
finding  himself  unable  to  conduct  this  bu¬ 
siness  to  any  advantage,  he  soon  resumed 
his  literary  efforts.  In  1829,  he  published 
“  Le  dernier  des  Chouans,  ou  la  Bretagne 
en  1800;”  affixing  his  own  name  to  the 
title-page  The  intention  of  doing  this 
had  probably  exerted  a  favourable  influence 
on  the  composition  of  the  work ;  which  ex¬ 
hibited  much  greater  merits,  both  in  re¬ 
spect  to  arrangement  and  style,  than  any 
of  his  former  productions  had  done ;  and, 
deviating  in  it  from  the  manner  of  Pigault 
Lebrun,  of  which  he  had  hitherto  been  a 
close  imitator,  he  succeeded  in  making  a 
favourable  impression  on  the  public  mind. 
His  “  Physiologie  du  mariage”  (1831) 
went,  however,  much  farther  to  establish 
his  reputation :  it  is  replete  with  acute 
observations,  brilliant  wit,  and  exquisite 
delineations  of  character ;  but  has  the  de¬ 
merit — not  a  slight  one  in  a  moral  point  of 
view — of  representing  the  married  state  as 
almost  necessarily  an  unfortunate,  and 
even  a  ridiculous  one,  —  a  circumstance 
which,  it  is  more  than  probable,  contri¬ 
buted  to  its  popularity  among  the  Pari¬ 
sians.  The  works  already  mentioned  have 
been  followed  by  the  “  Scenes  de  la  vie 
privee”  (1831) ;  the  “  Scenes  de  la  vie  de 
province”  (1832) ;  the  “  Scenes  de  la  vie 
parisienne”  (1832) ;  “  Le  medecin  de  cam- 
pagne,”  “  Le  pere  Goriot,”  “  La  peau  de 
chagrin,”  “La  recherche  de  I’absolu,” 
“  L’Histoire  intellectuelle  de  Louis  Lam¬ 
bert,”  “  Eugene  Grandet,”  &c. ;  all  works 
of  the  same  class,  and  all  of  which  have 
added,  or  contributed  to  maintain  his  repu¬ 
tation  as  a  writer.  In  his  “  Contes  drola- 
tiques”  (1833)  he  has  attempted,  quite 
happily,  an  imitation  of  the  manner  and 
language  of  Rabelais.  Latterly,  also,  he 
has  produced  two  dramatic  pieces,  “  Vau- 
trin”  and  the  “Ressources  de  Quinola,” 
which  have  been  severely  criticised,  and 
nronounced  by  those  best  qualified  to  judge 
to  be  unequivocal  failures. 

Banca*  s  been  lately  estimated  to 
contain  as  many  as  160,000  inhabitants.  It 
is  noted  not  only  for  the  production  of  tin, 
but  also  for  its  pearl  fisheries.  In  1936, 
the  tir  exported  amounted  to  2834  tons, 


being  considerably  more  than  half  the 
amount  of  the  tin  annually  produced  from 
the  Cornwall  mines  in  England.  Pre¬ 
viously  to  1812,  this  island  belonged  to 
the  sultan  of  Palembang,  in  Sumatra ;  it 
was  then  ceded  to  the  East  India  Compa¬ 
ny  ;  and,  in  1816,  was  transferred  to  the 
Dutch. 

Banda  Islands.*  There  are  at  present 
about  100,000  lbs.  of  nutmegs,  and  30,000 
lbs.  of  mace,  annually  produced  in  these 
islands. 

Bandana  or  Bandanna;  a  kind  of  calico 
printing  practised  in  India,  by  which  bright 
figures  or  spots  are  produced  on  a  red  or 
dark  ground.  But  the  European  imitations 
now  far  surpass,  in  beauty  and  precisior 
of  design,  the  oriental  patterns. 

Bang-kok,  the  present  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Siam,  in  the  peninsula  beyond 
the  Ganges,  is  situated  on  both  banks  of 
the  river  Meinam,  about  30  miles  from  its 
mouth.  It  has  a  population  of  from  50,000 
to  60,000,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable 
commerce.  The  most  active  portion  of 
this  commerce  is  carried  on  with  the  ports 
of  the  Chinese  empire ;  but  the  trade 
with  Singapore  and  British  India  has 
latterly  been  augmenting  in  importance. 
The  principal  exports  are  sugar,  black 
pepper,  ivory,  sandal  wood,  hides,  &c. : 
the  imports  are  porcelain,  tea,  quicksilver, 
dried  fruits,  silks,  &c.,  from  China ;  with 
opium,  British  and  Indian  piece  goods,  and 
British  woollens  and  glass,  from  India. 
More  than  one-half  the  inhabitants  are 
Chinese,  or  their  descendants ;  the  rest 
are  foreigners  from  the  different  states  of 
the  peninsula,  and  some  Christians  of  Por¬ 
tuguese  descent,  together  with  a  few 
Brahmins,  who  are  supported  by  the  king, 
and  have  a  small  temple  of  their  own. 

Banian-tree,  of  India;  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  curiosities  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  It  never  dies ;  for  every  branch 
shoots  downwards,  and,  striking  int6  the 
ground,  becomes  itself  a  parent  tree,  whose 
branches,  in  like  manner,  spread.  One  of 
them  has  been  described  as  having  as  many 
as  350  stems,  equal  to  large  oaks,  and  more 
than  3000  smaller  ones,  covering  a  space 
sufficient  to  shelter  7000  persons.  Its 
branches  are  crowded  with  families  of 
monkeys,  and  wflth  birds  of  every  kind, 
and  also  with  enormous  bats,  all  of  which 
find  a  subsistence  upon  the  rich  scarlet 
figs  that  grow  upon  it. 

Banim  (John)  was  born  near  Kilkenny 
in  Ireland,  in  the  year  1800.  His  genius 
began  to  be  very  early  developed;  and 
there  are  said  to  be  still  in  existence 
manuscripts  of  his  prose  and  poetry,  writ- 
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ten  by  him  when  a  boy,  which  contain 
ample  promise  of  the  excellence  to  which 
he  afterwards  attained.  He  displayed, 
also,  considerable  taste  and  skill  as  a 
painter,  and,  for  some  years,  intended  to 
make  painting  his  profession.  When 
scarcely  17  years  of  age,  he  became  editor 
of  the  “Leinster  Journal.”  At  the  age  of 
18,  he  produced  the  play  of  “  Damon  and 
Pythias,”  which  was  successfully  repre¬ 
sented  at  Drury-Lane.  When  about  20 
years  old,  he  married  and  proceeded  to 
London,  where  he  became  the  editor  of  the 
“  Literary  Register.”  He,  however,  aban¬ 
doned  the  unprofitable  work  of  editorship 
in  a  few  years,  when  the  great  success  of 
the  first  series  of  “The  O’Hara  Tales” 
appeared  (1825)  to  open  to  him  the  way  to 
fame  and  fortune.  In  these,  he  was  the 
first  to  depart  from  the  path  chosen  by  the 
Edgworths  and  the  Morgans,  and  to  exhibit 
the  crime,  the  passion,  and  the  tragedy  of 
the  cabin,  in  all  their  dark  colours.  Carle- 
ton,  Griffin,  and  others,  have  since  follow¬ 
ed,  but  have  not  surpassed  him.  The  se¬ 
cond  series  of  “The  O’Hara  Tales”  ap¬ 
peared  in  1827.  Then  followed,  in  rapid 
succession,  the  “  Boyne  Water,”  the 
“Croppy,”  the  “Denounced,”  the  “Smug¬ 
gler,”  the  “  Mayor  of  Windgap,”  “Father 
Connell,”  &c.  But  Mr.  Banim,  although 
he  laboured  most  indefatigably,  found  lite¬ 
rature  a  precarious  subsistence ;  and  he 
was,  in  consequence  of  an  accident  which 
seriously  injured  his  health,  in  1832,  re¬ 
duced  to  much  distress  at  Boulogne ;  from 
which  he  was  relieved  by  a  public  sub¬ 
scription  made  in  his  behalf,  and  enabled 
to  return  to  Kilkenny,  in  the  summer  of 
1835.  In  1837,  a  pension  of  £150  was 
granted  to  him  by  the  government,  which 
was  subsequently  increased  by  an  addition 
of  £40  per  annum.  In  his  latter  days, 
however,  he  was  compelled  to  be  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  bounty  of  friends. — Banim  died 
on  the  4th  of  August  1842. 

Bankrupt.*  The  act  of  1  &  2  Wil¬ 
liam  IV.,  c.  56,  constituting  “  the  Court 
of  Bankruptcy,”  materially  altered  the 
mode  of  administering  the  bankrupt  law 
of  England.  It  entirely  removed  the  ju¬ 
risdiction  in  the  first  instance,  in  cases  of 
bankruptcy,  from  the  Court  of  Chancery  to 
the  new  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  reserving 
only  an  appeal  from  the  judges  of  that 
court  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  as  to  mat¬ 
ters  of  law  and  equity  and  questions  of 
evidence.  Instead  of  the  commission  under 
the  great  seal,  which  formerly  issued  to 
a  certain  number  of  barristers-at-law,  who 
were  permanent  bankrupt  commissioners, 
the  above  act  substituted  a  jiat  of  bank¬ 


ruptcy,  which  issues  in  individual  cases, 
on  a  petition  of  one  or  more  creditors  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  fiat  is  directed 
either  to  a  commissioner  of  the  Court  of 
Bankruptcy,  or  to  the  commissioners  of  the 
district  courts  of  bankruptcy,  constituted 
under  5  &  6  Victoria,  c.  22.  This  act, 
which  went  into  operation  on  the  11th  of 
November  1842,  also  effected  several  im¬ 
portant  alterations.  It  added,  more  espe¬ 
cially,  to  the  cases  in  which,  according  to 
the  previously  existing  statutes,  or  judicial 
decisions  under  them,  an  act  of  bankruptcy 
can  be  committed,  by  rendering  a  trader 
liable  to  a  fiat  of  bankruptcy  who  neglects 
paying,  securing,  or  compounding  a  judg¬ 
ment  debt,  upon  which  the  plaintiff  might 
sue  out  execution,  or  who  disobeys  an 
order  of  any  court  of  equity,  or  order 
in  bankruptcy  or  lunacy,  for  payment  of 
money  on  a  peremptory  day  fixed.  — -In 
Ireland,  there  is  no  separate  court  of  ba  nk- 
ruptcy ;  but  there  are  two  commissioners 
who  are  empowered  to  act  by  a  commis¬ 
sion  under  the  great  seal. — In  June  1838, 
the  French  law  of  bankruptcy  and  insol¬ 
vency  was  abrogated ;  and  an  entirely 
new  law  was  promulgated,  which  now 
forms  Book  III.  of  the  “  Code  de  Com¬ 
merce.” —  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  legislated  a  second  time  on  the 
subject  of  bankruptcy,  by  an  act,  passed 
in  August  1841,  to  establish  a  uniform 
system  of  it  throughout  the  Union ;  which 
took  effect  on  the  second  day  of  February 
1842,  but  was  repealed  in  the  session  of 
Congress  of  1842-43.  The  act  provided 
for  two  kinds  of  bankruptcy,  voluntary  and 
compulsory.  Of  these,  the  first  was  where 
a  person  who  owed  debts,  not  created  by 
any  defalcation  as  a  public  officer,  or  in  a 
fiduciary  capacity,  might,  upon  making  a 
petition  to  the  proper  court,  be  declared  to 
be  a  bankrupt  by  a  decree  of  the  court, 
and  if  he  have  been  found  to  have  com¬ 
plied  with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  be 
entitled  to  a  discharge  from  all  his  debts. 
The  second  was  where  the  debtor,  being  a 
merchant,  whether  engaged  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  or  retail  trade,  and  indebted  to  an 
amount  not  less  than  2000  dollars,  might 
be  declared  in  a  variety  of  specified  cases 
to  be  a  bankrupt,  on  the  petition  of  one  or 
more  of  his  creditors,  to  whom  he  owes 
debts  amounting  altogether  to  a  sum  not 
under  500  dollars ;  but  any  person,  in  this 
manner  declared  to  be  a  bankrupt,  was 
entitled,  if  he  claimed  it,  to  a  trial  by  jury, 
before  being  compelled  to  make  an  assign¬ 
ment  of  his  property  for  the  benefit  of  his 
creditors. — In  assigning  his  property,  too, 
the  bankrupt  was  permitted  to  retain  the 
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wearing  apparel  of  himself  and  family,  to- 
ether  with  his  necessary  household  and 
itchen  furniture  not  exceeding  in  value 
the  sum  of  300  dollars;  and  nothing  in  the 
act  was  to  be  construed  in  any  way  to  im¬ 
pair  the  rights  of  married  women  or  mi¬ 
nors,  or  securities  of  any  description  what¬ 
ever  on  property,  real  or  personal,  that 
might  be  valid  by  the  laws  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  states. — The  repeal  of  this  act,  so  soon 
after  it  had  gone  into  operation,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  scarcely  affected  any  existing 
interests,  and  excited  comparatively  little 
of  the  public  attention ;  inasmuch  as  almost 
every  debtor  who  was  not,  or  did  not,  be¬ 
fore  long,  expect  to  be,  in  circumstances 
to  meet  his  pecuniary  engagements,  had 
hastened,  in  anticipation  of  the  possibility 
of  its  repeal,  to  take  advantage  of  it  volun¬ 
tarily. 

Baratier  (John  Philip),  born  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1721,  at  Schwabach,  in  the  margra- 
viate  of  Anspach,  in  Germany,  was  the  son 
of  a  French  Protestant  clergyman,  who 
had  emigrated  from  his  own  country  on 
account  of  his  religion.  The  father,  who 
was  a  man  of  extensive  information,  de¬ 
voted  all  his  leisure  time  to  the  education 
of  his  child,  whose  precocity  of  intellect 
was  such  that,  at  4  years  of  age,  he  spoke. 
Latin  with  his  father,  French  with  his 
mother,  and  German  with  the  domestics 
of  the  family.  Between  4  and  5  years  of 
.  age,  he  commenced  the  study  of  Greek, 
and  in  15  months  was  able  to  read  the 
Scriptures  in  that  language,  and  to  trans¬ 
late  them  into  Latin.  Towards  the  end 
of  his  6th  year,  he  began  Hebrew,  in  the 
study  of  which  he  spent  3  years.  When 
in  his  7t,h  year,  he  had  learned  by  heart 
the  Psalms  in  the  original.  At  9  years 
of  age,  he  made  a  dictionary  of  the  most 
difficult  Hebrew  and  Chaldaic  words;  and 
at  10,  could  translate  from  the  Hebrew 
Bible  without  points,  readily  and  fluently, 
into  Latin  or  French.  He  learned,  with¬ 
out  oral  instruction,  Syriac,  Arabic,  and 
Ethiopic.  He  then  betook  himself  to  Rab¬ 
binical  literature,  reading  with  great  avidi¬ 
ty  the  books  of  the  Cabbalists,  Talmudists, 
commentators,  &c.  In  his  13th  year,  he 
began  a  translation  into  French  of  the  tra¬ 
vels  of  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  a  Hebrew 
writer  of  the  12th  century,  to  which  he 
added  copious  notes  and  a  number  of  curi¬ 
ous  and  interesting  dissertations.  Next 
he  applied  himself  to  theology  and  the 
study  of  the  Christian  fathers,  as  well  as 
to  philosophy  and  mathematics,  especially 
astronomy.  Of  his  great  progress  in  the 
last-mentioned  branches  of  knowledge  he 
gave  uneauivocal  evidence  m  a  memoir, 


presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Berlin  in  January  1735,  in  which  he  ex¬ 
plained  a  new  method  of  finding  the  longi¬ 
tude  at  sea,  and  on  account  of  which  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy. 
In  the  same  year  he  underwent  an  exami¬ 
nation  at  Halle,  where  he  defended  14 
theses,  prepared  the  night  before,  in  the 
presence  of  2000  spectators,  and  excited 
the  astonishment  of  all.  After  a  visit  to 
Berlin,  where  he  was  kindly  received  and 
patronized  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Halle,  in  order  to  enter  upon  the 
study  of  the  law,  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendation  or  direction  of  that  mo¬ 
narch.  In  the  course  of  15  months,  he 
attained  to  such  a  proficiency  in  this  study, 
that  he  was  able  to  support  a  thesis  on 
public  law  with  great  credit ;  and  this  was 
accomplished,  too,  without  his  neglecting 
the  favourite  studies  which  had  heretofore 
occupied  him.  His  intense  application  to 
study,  however,  proved  extremely  prejudi¬ 
cial  to  his  health,  and  brought  on  a  lin¬ 
gering  disease,  of  which  he  died  in  1740, 
when  only  19  years  and  8  months  old. 

Ba  rbadoes.*  The  capital,  Bridgetown, 
contains  about  20,000  inhabitants.  —  The 
governor,  who  is  also  the  governor  of  Gre¬ 
nada,  St.  Vincent,  Tobago,  Trinidad,  St. 
Lucia,  and  their  dependencies,  administers 
the  island,  in  conjunction  with  a  council 
of  12  members,  and  a  representative  as¬ 
sembly  of  2  members  from  each  of  the 
parishes,  —  making  22  members.  —  The 
principal  exports  are  sugar,  molasses,  rum, 
coffee,  cotton,  and  ginger ;  they  amount  in 
value  at  present  to  about  .£650, 000,  hav 
ing  latterly  very  much  declined ;  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  equalization  of  the  du 
ties  on  the  importation  into  Great  Britain 
of  East  and  West  India  colonial  products. 
See  West  Indies. 

Barbaroux  (Charles),  born  at  Mar¬ 
seilles  in  1767,  was  involved,  at  an  early 
age,  in  the  events  of  the  French  revolu¬ 
tion,  and  became  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  among  the  Girondists.  But,  al¬ 
though  of  an  ardent  temperament,  and  em¬ 
bracing  zealously  the  new  opinions  of  the 
period,  he  acquired  the  credit  of  never  for¬ 
getting,  in  his  political  career,  what  was 
due  to  civilization  and  humanity.  While 
practising  his  profession  of  the  law  in  his 
native  city,  he  edited  a  journal  under  the 
title  of  “  L’Observateur  Marseillais,”  which 
contributed  powerfully  to  kindle  that  en¬ 
thusiasm  with  which  the  people  of  Mar¬ 
seilles  enlisted  in  the  revolutionary  cause. 
A  General  Lieutaud  had  been  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  national  guard  of  the  city, 
who,  being  secretly  attached  to  the  ancient 
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regime,  sought  to  render  its  adversaries 
odious,  by  allowing,  and  even  stimulating, 
those  under  his  control  to  commit  all  man¬ 
ner  of  excesses.  Barbaroux  saw  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  his  proceedings,  and  succeeded 
in  having  him  superseded.  The  munici¬ 
pality,  whose  respect  and  confidence  Bar- 
baroux  had  a  long  time  enjoyed,  now  ap¬ 
pointed  him  their  secretary, — an  office  in 
which  he  exhibited  the  greatest  activity 
and  diligence,  at  the  same  time  not  inter¬ 
mitting  his  labours  as  an  advocate,  or  edi¬ 
tor.  When  the  Constituent  gave  place  to 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  he  was  sent  as 
the  especial  agent  of  the  “  Marseillais”  to 
Paris,  to  take  charge  of  their  interests,  in 
co-operation  with  the  deputies  of  the  de¬ 
partment  ( Bouches  du  Rhone).  Tiiere, 
on  the  memorable  10th  of  August  1792, 
he  took  an  active  part  with  the  Marseil¬ 
lais  in  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy; 
and  on  Roland,  with  whom  he  had  formed 
an  intimate  connection,  again  becoming 
one  of  the  ministry,  he  was  invited  by  him 
to  be  his  secretary.  This  offer  he  declined, 
and  shortly  afterwards  returned  to  Mar¬ 
seilles,  where  he  was  received  by  his  fel¬ 
low-citizens  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm. 
He  was  chosen  by  them  to  be  their  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  Convention.  In  that  body 
he  occupied  a  prominent  rank  among  the 
Girondists,  and  was  one  of  those  who, 
while  they  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king, 
voted  at  the  same  time  for  an  appeal  to 
the  people  of  France  in  reference  to  his 
fate.  Having  strenuously  opposed  the 
party  of  Marat  and  Robespierre,  and 
pointedly  charged  the  latter  with  aiming 
at  the  dictatorship,  he  was  proscribed,  on 
the  20th  of  May  1793,  as  a  royalist  and  an 
enemy  of  the  republic.  He  took  refuge, 
at  first,  in  the  department  of  Calvados, 
where  he  and  his  friends  had  hoped  to  be 
able  to  make  head  against  the  forces  of 
the  Convention.  Being  disappointed  in 
this,  he  fled  for  security,  encouraged  by 
his  friend  Guadet  to  expect  a  favourable 
reception  in  that  quarter,  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Gironde.  The  partisans  of 
the  Convention  had,  however,  been  be¬ 
forehand  with  the  Girondists.  Every¬ 
where  the  reign  of  terror  had  been  fully 
organized ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
Barbaroux,  with  a  few  of  his  companions 
in  misfortune,  succeeded  in  reaching  St. 
Emilion.  Here  they  were  for  a  time  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  house  of  a  sister-in-law  of 
Guadet,  remaining  during  the  day  in  a 
damp  subterranean  recess.  It  became  ne¬ 
cessary  to  change  their  hiding  place;  and, 
after  wandering  a  while  about  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  they  took  up  their  abode  again 


in  St.  Emilion,  with  an  individual  of  the 
name  of  Troquet.  This  worthy  man  be¬ 
ing,  however,  threatened  with  a  domicili¬ 
ary  visit,  the  unhappy  party  whom  he  had 
protected  were  obliged  once  more  to  go 
they  knew  not  where.  On  their  route, 
perceiving  a  crowd  of  persons  whom  they 
conceived  to  be  in  pursuit  of  them,  Barba¬ 
roux,  in  despair,  attempted  to  commit  sui¬ 
cide  by  shooting  himself  with  a  pistol.  Al¬ 
though  badly  wounded,  he  survived  to  be 
condemned  to  death  and  guillotined,  a  few 
days  afterwards,  at  Bordeaux.  He  pe¬ 
rished  on  the  25th  of  June  1794,  in  the 
28th  year  of  his  age. 

Barber;  a  person  who  makes  a  trade 
of  shaving  and  dressing  the  hair  of  other 
people  for  money.  Barbers  acted  a  con¬ 
spicuous  part  at  Athens,  even  before  the 
practice  of  shaving  the  chin  was  intro¬ 
duced.  The  Athenians  allowed  their 
beards  to  grow  only  to  a  certain  length, 
and  the  chief  province  of  the  barbers  was 
to  keep  them  of  the  proper  length  and 
form,  by  frequently  and  skilfully  cutting 
them  with  a  razor,  scissors  having  then 
not  yet  been  invented.  According  to  Var- 
ro,  as  reported  by  Pliny,  there  were  no 
barbers  in  Rome  until  the  454th  year  of 
the  city,  when  they  were  imported  by  Ti- 
cinius  Mela  from  Sicily.  In  both  Athens 
and  Rome  the  barbers’  shops  became  the 
resort  of  loungers  and  idle  gossips,  eager 
to  hear  and  to  tell  the  news  or  scandal  of 
the  day.  Horace,  to  indicate  the  extreme 
notoriety  of  a  story,  says  that  it  was  “  om¬ 
nibus  et  lippis  notum  et  tonsoribus.”  In 
both  Athens  and  Rome,  too,  the  barbers 
had  the  task  assigned  them  of  cutting 
their  visitors’  nails.  The  practice  of 
shaving  the  head  in  eastern  countries 
renders  the  employment  of  barbers  in 
them  indispensably  necessary.  This  ope¬ 
ration  is,  in  some  places,  performed  by 
women ;  but,  whether  by  male  or  female 
hands,  it  is  commonly  performed  with  the 
greatest  dexterity.  As  early  as  the  time 
of  Hippocrates  some  surgical  operations 
were  considered  as  degrading  to  physi¬ 
cians,  and  consequently  left  to  be  per¬ 
formed  by  barbers;  and  such  is  still  the 
case  in  some  countries,  especially  in  the 
East,  at  the  present  day.  In  France,  the 
council  of  Tours,  in  the  year  1163,  pro¬ 
hibited  the  clergy,  who  then  shared  with 
the  Jews  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
Christian  Europe,  from  performing  any 
bloody  operation;  and  from  that  time  the 
barbers  remained,  for  some  centuries,  in 
uninterrupted  possession  of  the  practice 
of  surgery.  To  this  circumstance  is  to 
be  attributed  the  importance  subsequently 
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attached  to  barbers;  and,  in  part,  the  in¬ 
fluence  acquired  by  some  of  their  number, 
even  in  affairs  of  state.  Pierre  la  Brosse 
rose  to  be  prime  minister  of  Philip  the 
Bold ;  and  Oliver  le  Diable  possessed  the 
confidence  of  Louis  XI.,  was  promoted  by 
him  to  the  dignity  of  a  count,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  command  in  various  mili¬ 
tary  expeditions.  In  England,  so  late  as 
the  early  part  of  the  16th  century,  the 
barbers  were  incorporated  with  the  sur¬ 
geons  of  London.  This  state  of  things 
has,  however,  now  past  away.  The  only 
surgical  operation  performed  by  barbers 
any  where  in  Europe,  at  present,  is  bleed¬ 
ing.  The  barber  has  sunk  to  his  proper 
level ;  and  the  surgeon  has  assumed  his 
seat  by  the  side  of  the  practitioner  of 
physic. 

Barbier  (Auguste) ;  a  French  poet,  born 
on  the  28th  of  April  1808,  at  Pans,  where 
he  resides  in  the  possession  of  a  compe¬ 
tent  fortune.  Shortly  after  the  revolution 
of  July,  he  made  himself  known  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  vigorous  satires  directed  against  the 
corruptions  of  the  period.  The  first  was 
“  La  Curee,”  published  in  the  “  Revue  de 
Paris,”  in  which  he  severely  lashed  those 
intriguers  who  secluded  themselves  during 
the  three  days,  but  who  came  forth  when 
the  victory  had  been  achieved  by  the  j5eo- 
ple,  like  so  many  vultures,  to-  partake  of 
the  spoils;  then  followed  “  L’ldole,”  an 
indignant  poem  against  Napoleon;  and 
next  “  La  Popularite.”  His  collection  of 
poems,  entitled  “  II  Pianto”  (1833),  con¬ 
tains,  with  much  that  is  objectionable  to 
criticism,  many  truly  poetic  plaints  on  the 
degradation  of  the  Italian  people;  while, 
in  his  “  Lazare”  (1837),  he  undertakes  to 
describe  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
English.  A  uniform  edition  of  his  satires 
and  other  poems  was  published  in  1837, 
and  his  “  Nouvelles  Satires”  in  1840. 

Barbour  (James)  was  born  in  Orange 
county,  Virginia,  on  the  10th  of  June 
1775.  His  parents,  though  in  the  highest 
degree  respectable,  were  possessed  of  very 
moderate  pecuniary  means;  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  he  received  only  a  limited 
preparatory  education.  When  a  boy,  he 
acted  as  deputy  sheriff*  of  his  native  coun¬ 
ty  ;  and  he  had  to  earn  a  subsistence  while 
occupied  in  prosecuting  his  legal  studies. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  age  of 
19,  and  soon  acquired  considerable  repu¬ 
tation  as  an  advocate.  But  he  did  not  re¬ 
main  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  long 
enough  to  rise  to  a  high  eminence  in  it. 
As  soon  as  he  became  eligible  by  attain¬ 
ing  the  age  of  21,  he  was  elected,  by  his 
unmediate  fellow-citizens,  to  represent 


them  in  the  Virginia  Legislature;  and  of 
this  body  he  continued  a  member  until 
1812.  He  took  a  leading  and  active 
part  on  the  principal  subjects  which  en¬ 
gaged  its  deliberations.  The  first  con¬ 
spicuous  occasion  on  which  he  distin¬ 
guished  himself  in  his  political  career,  was 
when  Mr.  Madison’s  celebrated  resolutions, 
of  1798,  were  submitted  to  the  House  of 
Delegates.  He  spoke  and  voted  in  favour 
of  those  resolutions.  Their  adoption  was 
an  important  link  in  the  chain  of  events 
which  led  to  the  defeat  of  the  party  in 
power,  and  the  placing  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in 
1801,  in  the  presidential  chair.  This  vic¬ 
tory  having  been  achieved,  to  which  Mr. 
Barbour  had  contributed  by  his  ability  and 
influence,  a  proscriptive  spirit  led,  in  many 
instances,  to  the  removal  from  office  of  the 
existing  incumbents,  on  no  other  grounds 
than  the  disagreement  in  their  political 
opinions  and  those  entertained  by  the  do¬ 
minant  party.  An  attempt  to  follow  the 
example  thus  set,  by  the  removal  of  the 
state  auditor,  a  faithful  and  competent 
officer,  was  successfully  resisted  by  Mr. 
Barbour  and  other  high-minded  members 
of  his  party,  who  declared  that,  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  contest,  they  had  contended  for 
principle,  and  not  for  the  privilege  of  seiz¬ 
ing  or  distributing  the  spoils  of  victory. 
While  a  member,  also,  of  the  legislature 
of  his  native  state,  Mr.  Barbour  originated 
several  of  its  wisest  and  most  beneficent 
measures.  He  proposed, and  carried  through 
the  House  of  Delegates,  a  law  against  the 
practice  of  duelling,  which  was,  however, 
lost  in  the  Senate.  Having,  in  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  session,  been  chosen  Speaker  of 
the  House,  he  was  precluded,  by  parlia¬ 
mentary  usage,  from  presenting  it  again. 
But  a  bill  that  was  an  exact  copy  of  the 
former  was  brought  forward  by  another 
member,  and  was  enacted  into  a  law. 
Another  subject,  in  reference  to  which 
Mr.  Barbour’s  services  to  his  country  enti¬ 
tle  him  to  especial  notice  in  this  place,  is 
that  of  education.  Not  being  able  to  suc¬ 
ceed  in  obtaining  a  direct  appropriation 
by  the  Legislature  for  the  diffusion  of  the 
means  of  instruction  among  the  people  of 
Virginia,  and  finding  that  a  few  thousand 
dollars  flowed  annually  into  the  public 
treasury  from  fines,  &c.,  he  prepared  a 
bill,  entitled  “An  act  to  appropriate  cer¬ 
tain  escheats,  penalties,  confiscations,  and 
forfeitures,  to  the  encouragement  of  learn¬ 
ing,”  which  passed  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature.  This  act  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  literary  fund ;  without  the  previous 
existence  of  which,  all  the  influence  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  aided  as  it  was  by  the  efforts 
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of  Mr.  Barbour  and  other  enlightened  citi¬ 
zens,  would  have  been  unavailing  to  esta¬ 
blish  the  University  of  Virginia, — and  the 
thousands  of  dollars  now  annually  expend¬ 
ed  for  the  education  of  the  poor  in  that 
state  would  have  been  wantino-. — Mr.  Bar- 

o 

bour  was  elected  Governor  of  Virginia  in 
January  1812 ;  and  after  having  been  re¬ 
elected  to  this  office,  by  the  Legislature,  as 
often  as  he  was  constitutionally  eligible, 
he  was  translated  to  the  United  States 
Senate.  He  entered  on  the  duties  of  his 
new  station  at  a  period  when,  on  account 
of  the  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  the  fiscal  embarrassments 
of  the  general  government  were  at  their 
height;  and  he  was  the  member  of  the 
party,  which  supported  the  administration 
of  Mr.  Madison,  who  was  selected  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  bill,  and  urge  the  passage  of  it  in  the 
Senate,  for  the  incorporation  of  a  national 
bank,  to  take  the  place  of  the  bank  whose 
charter  expired  in  1811.  The  proposed 
measure  was  regarded  by  the  government, 
at  the  time,  as  indispensable  lor  restoring 
order  to  its  embarrassed  finances,  and 
placing  its  credit  on  a  proper  basis ;  and 
the  speech  delivered  by  Gov.  Barbour,  in 
presenting  the  bill,  has  been  commended 
as  one  of  great  ability.  The  bill  passed 
the  Senate,  and  would  also,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  have  passed  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  by  a  decided  majority,  but  for 
the  news  of  peace,  which  arrived  before 
the  action  of  that  body.  At  a  subsequent 
session,  Gov.  Barbour  gave  his  support  to 
the  act  incorporating  the  late  Bank  of  the 
United  States.  He  acted  a  prominent  part 
in  the  discussions  on  the  celebrated  “Mis¬ 
souri  question,”  and  on  other  important  oc¬ 
casions,  and  was  honoured  by  the  Senate, 
by  being  first  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
military  committee,  then  appointed  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations, 
and  lastly,  by  being  elected  its  president 
pro  lem.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Se¬ 
nate  from  1815  to  1825.  In  the  last-men¬ 
tioned  year,  he  was  invited  by  the  newly- 
elected  president  of  the  United  States, 
Mr.  Adams,  to  take  charge  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  war.  He  continued  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  this  station  until  1828,  when 
he  received  the  appointment  of  minister  to 
the  Court  of  St.  James.  On  the  accession 
of  General  Jackson  to  the  presidency  in 
1829,  he  was  recalled.  Returning  to  the 
United  States,  he  retired  to  his  residence 
in  Orange  county,  Virginia,  and  devoted 
his  time  mainly  to  agricultural  pursuits ; 
without,  however,  losing  his  interest  in 
politics.  He  was  a  zealous  opponent  of 
the  administrations  of  General  Jackson 
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and  of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  In  1839,  we  find 
him  presiding  at  the  “  Harrisburg  Con¬ 
vention,”  which  nominated  General  Har¬ 
rison  for  the  presidency,  and,'  in  1840,  ad¬ 
dressing  the  people  in  different  parts  of 
Virginia,  in  behalf  of  the  latter’s  election. 
At  this  period  his  health  was  already  de¬ 
clining,  and  he  died  on  the  8th  of  June. 
1842,  regretted  not  by  his  own  family  and 
his  numerous  personal  friends  only,  but  by 
his  fellow-citizens  in  general,  and  the  poor 
of  his  county,  to  whom  he  had  been  a 
benefactor. 

Barbour  (Philip  Pendleton),  a  younger 
brother  of  the  former,  was  born  in  Orange 
county,  Virginia,  on  the  25th  of  May, 
1783.  He  went  to  school  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  residence  of  his  parents, 
until  the  year  1799;  and  he  is  said  to 
have  exhibited,  while  a  boy,  a  great  fa¬ 
cility  in  the  acquisition  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages.  He  passed  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1800  at  home;  and,  to  use 
his  own  expression,  “  read  some  law.”  In 
the  month  of  October  of  the  same  year,  he 
was  sent  by  his  father  to  the  state  of  Ken¬ 
tucky,  to  attend  to  some  business  which  the 
latter  had  in  that  quarter.  Meeting  with 
unexpected  difficulties  and  delays  in  accom¬ 
plishing  the  object  of  his  journey,  young 
Barbour  found  himself  in  a  remote  region, 
and  in  the  midst  of  strangers,  altogether 
destitute  of  funds, — his  father  having,  in 
the  mean  time,  felt  himself  under  the 
painful  necessity  of  writing  to  him  that  he 
must  not  expect  to  receive  any  further  as¬ 
sistance  from  his  parents.  In  this  dilemma, 
he  applied  to  the  trustees  of  the  Bards- 
town  Academy  to  appoint  him  teacher  of 
the  ancient  languages.  His  application 
met,  at  first,  with  very  little  favour; 
the  trustees  being  disposed  to  take  for 
granted  the  incompetency,  for  the  office 
which  he  sought,  of  a  youth  only  17  years 
old.  After  his  qualifications  to  fill  it,  how¬ 
ever,  had  been  ascertained,  at  his  desire, 
by  an  examination,  they  pressed  it  upon 
his  acceptance.  But  he  now  declined  it ; 
having  been  persuaded  by  some  of  his  new 
acquaintances  to  offer  himself  in  the  ad¬ 
jacent  courts  as  a  candidate  for  admission 
to  the  bar.  When  admitted,  he  soon  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  a  favourable  impression 
as  an  advocate ;  and  a  fair  prospect  seemed 
to  be  presented  to  him  of  his  eventually 
rising  to  eminence  in  his  profession,  in 
Kentucky.  Yet  in  1801,  as  soon  as  he 
had  earned  fees  enough  to  bear  his  ex 
penses,  he  yielded-  to  the  persuasions  ot 
his  friends,  and  returned  to  Virginia. 
Having  there  borrowed  the  requisite  funds, 
he  attended,  during  one  session,  the  lee* 
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tures  at  the  college  of  “William  and 
Wary.”  In  the  spring  of  1802,  Mr.  Bar¬ 
bour  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law,  se¬ 
lecting  his  native  and  the  neighbouring 
counties,  as  a  afield  for  his  exertions.  He 
married  in  1804.  His  professional  repu¬ 
tation  soon  became  so  great,  that  he  was 
employed  on  one  side  or  the  other,  of  every 
case  of  any  consequence.  He  was  required 
to  travel  great  distances  from  his  home  to 
defend  criminals;  he  was  entrusted  with 
important  causes  in  the  “Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals”  at  Richmond ;  and  he  was  at  length 
called  to  appear  before  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  at  Washington. — Mr. 
Barbour’s  political  career  began  in  1812, 
by  his  election,  by  the  people  of  Orange 
county,  to  represent  them  in  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  Virginia.  He  served  in  that  body 
during  two  successive  sessions  with  great 
distinction,  and  was  one  of  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  leaders  of  the  party  which  sup¬ 
ported  the  administration  of  Mr.  Madison, 
during  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain. 
In  1814,  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in  Con¬ 
gress,  where  he  was  chairman  of  the  naval 
and  judiciary  committees,  and  subsequently 
the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  While  a  member  of  the  House,  he 
took  part  in  the  discussion  of  all  the  great 
questions  of  the  day, — “  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress  to  engage  in  internal 
improvements,” — “the  Missouri  question,” 
—  “the  tariff  bill,”  —  “the  national  road 
bill,” — &c. ;  and  on  all  these  he  spoke 
with  ability,  maintaining  in  respect  to  them 
the  opinions  usually  entertained  in  the 
southern  section  of  the  Union  by  the  party 
(the  democratic)  to  which  he  was  attached. 
As  the  presiding  officer  of  the  House,  he 
was  at  once  dignified  and  prompt  and 
accurate  in  his  decisions.  In  1825,  Mr. 
Barbour  retired  from  Congress,  to  take  a 
seat  on  the  bench  of  the  General  Court  of 
V  irginia ;  which  position  had  been  assigned 
him  by  a  very  flattering  vote  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  the  state.  Two  years  afterwards, 
however,  resigning  his  judgeship,  he  con¬ 
sented,  at  the  earnest  request  of  his  former 
constituents,  to  represent  them  again  in 
Congress.  He  was  honoured  in  1829,  by 
being  selected  to  preside  over  the  delibe¬ 
rations  of  the  Convention  which  formed 
the  present  constitution  of  Virginia,  and 
which  embraced  among  its  members  two 
ex-presidents  of  the  United  States, — Mr. 
Madison  and  Mr.  Monroe, — Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  and  others  of  her  most  eminent 
citizens. — While  engaged,  on  the  floor  of 
Congress,  in  a  speech  on  the  Maysville 
road  bill,  in  which  he  put  forth  his  whole 
strength  as  a  debater,  he  was  attacked 


with  so  copious  a  hemorrhage  from  the 
lungs,  as  to  cause  apprehensions  of  his  im¬ 
mediate  death.  Warned  by  this  event  of 
the  expediency  of  his  ceasing  to  address 
any  public  body,  or  to  make  any  uncom¬ 
mon  exertions  of  voice,  he  accepted,  in  1830, 
the  appointment  of  judge  of  the  Federal 
Court  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Virginia, 
which  was  tendered  to  him  by  President 
Jackson.  In  October  1831,  he  went  to 
Philadelphia,  as  a  delegate  to  the  “  Free 
Trade  Convention,”  and  was  unanimously 
chosen,  by  his  fellow-delegates,  to  preside 
over  their  deliberations, — an  office  which 
he  performed  in  the  most  satisfactory  man¬ 
ner.  On  the  15th  of  March  1836,  he  was 
translated  from  the  judicial  station  which 
he  held  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  as  an  associate  jus¬ 
tice.  This  high  office  he  continued  to  fill, 
with  a  steadily  increasing  reputation  as  a 
jurist,  till  the  24th  of  February  1841; 
when  a  sudden  death,  in  the  city  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  closed  his  earthly  career.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  offices  filled  by  Mr.  Barbour, 
others,  of  a  very  honourable  character, 
were  pressed  at  different  times  upon  his 
acceptance,  but  which  he  declined ;  such 
as  the  professorship  of  law  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Virginia,  urged  upon  him  by  Mr. 
Jefferson  when  that  institution  was  opened 
in  1825, — the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the 
state, — and  that  of  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States.  He  also  refused  the 
nomination  for  a  judge  of  the  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals,  for  governor,  and  for  a  seat  (on  two 
occasions)  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  —  One  well  qualified  to  form  an 
opinion  (Peters’  Reports,  vol.  16)  has  said 
of  Judge  Barbour  that — “  his  mind  was  in 
a  remarkable  degree  acute,  sound,  and 
discriminating;  inclining  to  subtilty  in 
disquisition,  but  not  misled  by  it.  He  was 
earnest,  candid,  patient,  and  laborious  in 
all  his  investigations ;  quick  to  discern  the 
real  points  and  merits  of  a  case,  but  slow 
in  arriving  at  his  own  conclusions.  Ilia 
talents  were  of  a  high  order ;  but  he  was 
distinguished  less  for  brilliancy  of  effort, 
than  for  perspicacious,  close,  and  vigorous 
reasoning.  He  sought  less  to  be  eloquent 
than  to  be  accurate ;  less  to  persuade  by 
declamatory  fervour,  than  to  convince  by 
clear  and  logical  deduction.  The  learn¬ 
ing,  therefore,  that  he  brought  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  every  cause,  was  pertinent, 
exact,  and  illustrative.  It  had  point  and 
force,  and  not  merely  remote  analogies  to 
give  it  effect.”  These  qualities,  too,  cha¬ 
racterised  him,  not  in  his  professional  ca¬ 
pacity  only,  but  also  in  his  political  or 
legislative  career.  His  speeches  were 
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powerful  appeals  to  the  understandings  of 
his  hearers,  but  have  no  pretensions  to  be 
styled  eloquent,  at  least  according  to  the 
common  acceptation  of  this  term.  We 
may  add  that,  in  all  the  relations  of  life, 
Judge  Barbour  maintained  an  exemplary 
character;  he  was  an  excellent  son,  hus¬ 
band,  and  father,  a  kind  neighbour,  cha¬ 
ritable  to  those  in  distress,  and  indulgent, 
to  a  fault*  towards  his  dependents. 

Barcelona.*  The  trade  of  this  city 
has  greatly  declined  since  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  S.  America.  In  1831,  only  128 
foreign  ships,  of  the  burden  of  15,130  tons, 
entered  the  port.  The  ships  belonging  to 
Barcelona  carry  on  no  foreign  trade  ex¬ 
cept  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies:  they 
are  few  in  number,  and  are  continually 
decreasing.  Those  engaged  in  the  coast¬ 
ing  trade  are  usually  of  very  ethall  burden. 
Grain  is  generally  represented  as  forming 
an  important  article  in  the  imports  into 
Barcelona.  But  its  importation  from  abroad 
is  prohibited;  and  the  wants  of  the  city 
are  supplied  either  by  land  carriage  from 
the  interior,  or  by  coasting  vessels  from 
other  Spanish  ports.  See  Spain,  (Sup.) 

Barclay  de  Tolly  (Prince),  a  Rus¬ 
sian  field-marshal,  was  descended  from  a 
Scottish  family,  one  of  whom,  his  ances¬ 
tor,  settled  in  Livonia  in  the  year  1689, 
and  served  under  Peter  the  Great.  He 
was  born  in  this  province  in  1755,  and  en¬ 
tered  the  Russian  army  when  yet  a  mere 
boy.  He  served  in  the  campaigns  of  1 788 
and  1789  against  the  Turks,  in  1790 
against  the  Swedes,  and  in  1792  and  1794 
against  the  Poles.  In  the  campaign  of 
1806-7,  against  Napoleon,  in  Poland,  he 
commanded  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
army  under  Benningsen,  and  distinguished 
himself  greatly  on  several  occasions,  but 
was  so  severely  wounded  by  a  shot  in  his 
right  arm  that  he  was  deprived  of  the  use 
of  it  for  many  years.  In  1808  and  1809 
he  acted  against  the  Swedes  in  Finland; 
and,  in  the  winter  of  the  last-mentioned 
year,  performed  the  exploit  of  crossing  the 
Gulph  of  Bothnia  on  the  ice,  at  the  head 
of  a  considerable  force,  and  thus  contri¬ 
buted  decisively  to  the  successful  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  war.  He  was  appointed  mi¬ 
nister  of  war  in  1810;  in  which  office  he 
introduced  many  important  improvements 
into  the  Russian  army,  and  prepared  the 
means  of  resistance  to  the  invasion  of  Na¬ 
poleon,  which  he  foresaw  would,  sooner 
or  later,  inevitably  take  place.  When 
this  event  actually  occurred,  in  1812,  he 
was  appointed,  by  the  emperor  Alexander, 
to  the  command  in  chief  of  the  Russian 
armies  assembled  on  the  western  frontier. 


If  not  the  originator  of  the  plan  of  the 
campaign  that  followed — a  campaign  tnat 
was  to  determine  the  fate  of  Europe — - 
Barclay  de  Tolly  at  least  deserves  the 
credit  of  having  given  it  his  own  approba¬ 
tion,  and.  of  having  induced  Alexander  to 
adopt  it.  It  consisted  in  the  retreat  of  the 
main  army  before  the  superior  forces  of  the 
enemy,  as  slowly  as  the  maintenance  of 
order  and  discipline  among  the  soldiers 
would  admit,  from  time  to  time  turning 
upon  their  pursuers,  or  receiving  the  at¬ 
tack  of  the  advanced  divisions  of  the  latter 
when  the  ground  and  other  circumstances 
were  favourable  for  so  doing.  On  their 
route,  also,  every  thing  that  might  serve 
for  support  or  accommodation  to  the  French 
army  was  to  be  destroyed;  and  the  retreat 
was  to  be  continued  until  the  Russians  had 
reached  the  town  of  Nishni-Novogorod,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Wolga  and  the  Ocka, 
before  the  real  contest  should  begin.  The 
French  army,  reduced  in  numbers,  ex¬ 
tended  over  a  wide  region  of  country,  and 
provisioning  themselves  with  difficulty, 
were  then,  besides  being  engaged  by  a 
formidable  and  determined  enemy  in  front, 
to  be  attacked  in  flank  and  rear  by  the 
armies  from  the  northern  and  the  southern 
provinces  of  the  empire.  This  plan,  how¬ 
ever,  as  is  well  known,  could  only  be  car¬ 
ried  partially  into  execution.  There  were 
moral  difficulties  in  the  way,  which  had 
not  been  foreseen.  The  Russian  soldiers 
could  not  comprehend  the  motives  of  their 
leaders  in  thus  steadily  retreating  before 
the  enemy,  and  began  to  lose  confidence 
in  the  capacity  and  patriotism  of  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief,  whom,  though  born  in  Li¬ 
vonia,  they  scarcely  considered  as  a  Rus¬ 
sian.  Their  discipline  was  shaken,  and 
they  became  clamorous  for  battle.  In  this 
state  of  things,  Alexander  thought  it  expe¬ 
dient  to  yield  to  their  wishes,  and  to  ha¬ 
zard  a  great  battle  for  the  preservation  of 
Moscow;  but,  in  order  that  this  might  be 
done  with  every  chance  of  success,  their 
general  in  retreat  was  superseded  by 
Marshal  Kutusow,  who  had  lately  been 
successful  against  the  Turks,  and  who 
possessed  the  advantage  of  being  a  genu¬ 
ine  Russian.  Barclay  de  Tolly  did  not, 
on  this  account,  desert  the  post  assigned 
him  in  the  defence  of  his  country.  He 
commanded  the  right  wing  in  the  san¬ 
guinary  conflict  of  Borodino;  with  which 
he  maintained  his  ground  after  the  centre 
and  left  had  been  obliged  to  quit  the  field, 
and  with  which  he  kept  the  enemy  at  bay 
so  as  to  secure  the  further  retreat  of  "he 
army  without  molestation.  While,  during 
the  subsequent  part  of  the  war  against 
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Napoleon,  he  did  not  again  act  as  com¬ 
mander  in  chief,  but  was  rendered  subor¬ 
dinate  first  to  General  Witgenstein,  and 
next  to  Prince  Schwarzenberg,  he  distin¬ 
guished  himself  on  several  important  oc¬ 
casions;  as,  for  instance,  at  Culm,  in  com¬ 
pelling  the  corps  of  General  Vandamme  to 
lay  down  its  arms,  at  the  battle  of  Leip- 
sick,  and  at  that  fought  before  Paris,  which 
concluded  the  campaign  of  1814.  For  his 
conduct  on  the  last  occasion  especially,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  field-marshal. 
In  the  following  year  the  contest  between 
the  hostile  parties  was  ended  by  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  English  and  Prussians  at  Wa¬ 
terloo,  and  the  necessary  consequences 
of  that  success,  before  Barclay  and  his 
soldiers  reached  the  scene  of  action.  After 
a  stay  of  a  few  months  in  France,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Russia.  He  died  in  1818,  on  a 
journey  which  he  had  undertaken  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health,  at  Insterburg,  in  East 
Prussia. 

Bare  Poles;  the  masts  of  a  vessel  at 
sea  without  any  sails  upon  them.  Under 
bare  poles  implies,  in  general,  that  the 
wind  is  so  high  that  no  sail  can  be  exposed 
to  it. 

Bareges  is  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  the  “  Hautes  Pyrenees,” 
situated  in  a  valley  between  two  chains 
of  mountains,  on  the  banks  of  the  gave  de 
Bastan,  and  consists  of  a  single  street.  It 
is  celebrated  for  its  warm  sulphur  springs. 
The  three  principal  of  these  have  a  tem¬ 
perature  from  86°  to  113°  of  Fahr.  From 
1000  to  1200  persons  are  said  to  resort 
here  annually,  the  majority  of  whom  be¬ 
long  to  the  army,  in  quest  of  health. 
Bathing  in  the  water  is  recommended  for 
rheumatisms,  diseases  of  the  skin,  old  gun¬ 
shot  wounds,  &c. 

Barilla.*  This  substance  is  princi¬ 
pally  consumed  in  the  manufacture  of  soap 
and  glass,  and  in  bleaching.  But  it  is 
now  much  less  used  than  formerly,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  cheapness  with  which  soda  is 
obtained  from  common  salt.  About  70,000 
cwt.  are  at  present  imported  annually  into 
Great  Britain  for  home  consumption,  mostly 
in  Ireland.  The  value  of  the  quantity  im¬ 
ported  into  the  United  States  amounted 
in  the  year  ending  June  30th  1844,  to 
$50,394. 

Baking*  (Alexander)  was  created  a 
peer,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Ashburton,  on 
his  retiring  from  business  as  a  banker,  in 
1835.  Since  the  passage  of  the  Reform 
Bill  in  1832,  to  which  measure  he  was  de¬ 
cidedly  opposed,  his  apprehensions  of  the 
consequences  likely  to  ensue  from  the 
progress  of  radicalism  have  thrown  him 


into  the  ranks  of  the  tories;  and  he  was 
appointed,  in  1842,  by  the  tory  ministry 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to  proceed  to  the  United 
States  as  ambassador  extraordinary  from 
Great  Britain,  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
an  end,  by  a  treaty,  to  the  controversy  re¬ 
lating  to  the  boundary  line  between  the 
former  country  and  the  N.  American  pos¬ 
sessions  of  the  latter.  This  mission,  it  is 
well  known,  resulted  in  an  arrangement 
as  satisfactory  to  both  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned,  as  could  well  have  been  expected 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Barium.  See  Barytes. 

Barrere.*  The  revolution  of  July 
(1830)  left  the  way  open  for  Barrere  to 
return  to  France.  In  1831,  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  “Hautes  Pyrenees”  elected 
him  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies; 
but  the  election  was  annulled  by  the 
chamber,  on  account  of  some  informality. 
He  was  subsequently  chosen  by  the  arron- 
dissement  of  Tarbes  to  be  a  member  of  the 
general  council  of  this  his  native  depart¬ 
ment,  where  he  had  contrived,  under  every 
vicissitude  of  prosperous  or  adverse  for¬ 
tune,  to  retain  his  popularity.  This  office 
he  held  until  1840,  when  he  resigned  it, 
that  he  might  paps  the  remainder  of  his 
days  “  in  repose  and  contemplation.”  He 
died  on  the  14th  of  January  1841,  —  the 
last  of  the  men  who  acted  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  revolution, 
and  the  last  survivor  of  those  who  directed 
the  course  of  public  affairs  during  the 
“  reign  of  terror.”  For  some  time  before 
his  death,  he  had  been  engaged  in  writing 
a  history  of  the  proceedings,  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  In 
what  state  this  work  was  left  by  him,  we 
are  not  informed.  He  left  behind  him 
memoirs  of  his  life,  or,  more  properly,  an 
apology  for  his  political  career,  which  have 
since  been  published  by  the  younger  Car¬ 
not  (1843),  in  4  volumes.  What  is  most 
remarkable  in  these  memoirs  is  the  pro¬ 
fession  made  by  Barrere  of  being  actuated 
by  religious  feelings,  and  this  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  derive  his  democratical  opi¬ 
nions  from  the  principles,  or  what  he  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  the  principles,  of  Christianity. 
Of  the  numerous  literary  productions  of 
which  he  was  the  author  and  which  were 
published  during  his  lifetime,  we  may 
mention  the  “  Esprit  des  etats  generaux” 
(1789) ;  his  “  Opinion  sur  le  jugement  de 
Louis  XVI.”  (1792) ;  “  Les  Anglais  aux 
dix-neuvieme  siecle”  (1804);  his  “His- 
toire  des  revolutions  'de  Naples,  depuis 
1789—1806 ;”  “  Les  epoques  de  la  nation 
fran9aise  et  les  quatres  dynasties”  (1815) ; 
and  the  “  Theorje  de  la  constitution  de  la 
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Grande  Bretagne,  ou  ses  trois  pouvoirs 
separes  et  unis”  (1815). 

Barrel;  an  English  measure  of  capa¬ 
city,  formerly  varying  with  the  nature  of 
the  liquid  measured  ;  thus  a  barrel  denoted 
31£  gallons  of  wine,  32  gallons  of  ale,  or 
36  gallons  of  beer.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  17th  century,  however,  the  ale  and 
beer  barrels  were  equalized,  by  statute,  for 
every  part  of  England,  except  London. 

Barrow’s  Straits,  in  N.  America,  the 
“  Lancaster’s  Sound”  of  Baffin,  is  the  con¬ 
necting  channel  between  Baffin’s  Bay  on 
the  E.  and  the  Polar  Sea  on  the  W.  The 
water  of  this  strait  is  exceedingly  deep, 
the  soundings  frequently  giving  a  depth 
of  200  fathoms ;  and  often  no  bottom  can 
be  found.  There  is  very  little  appearance 
of  a  current  in  any  direction.  But  per¬ 
haps  the  most  remarkable  circumstance 
connected  with  it  is  the  sluggishness  of 
the  mariner’s  compass'  on  its  waters; 
which  is  so  great  that,  after  advancing  a 
short  distance  towards  the  W.,  no  altera¬ 
tion  of  course  produces  a  change  of  more 
than  three  or  four  degrees  in  the  direction 
of  the  needle.  The  observation  of  this 
fact  led  first  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
magnetic  pole  would  be  found  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

Barry  (William  Taylor)  was  born  in 
Lunenburg  county,  Virginia,  on  the  5th 
of  February  1785.  His  father  was  of 
Irish  descent,  and  a  soldier  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  In  1796,  he  went  to  Kentucky,  and 
settled  in  Jessamine  county.  He  received 
his  preparatory  education  at  the  “Ken¬ 
tucky  Academy”  in  Woodford  county,  and 
was  subsequently  a  student  at  Transylva¬ 
nia  University,  where  he  was  graduated. 
Having  determined  upon  making  the  law 
his  profession,  he  commenced  the  study  of 
it  under  the  direction  of  the  Hon.  James 
Brown,  afterwards  minister  of  the  United 
States  to  France,  and  completed  his  legal 
course  at  the  college  of  William  and  Mary, 
in  his  native  state.  In  1805,  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar  at  Lexington,  Kentucky. 
He  married  in  1807,  and,  in  the  same 
year,  was  appointed  attorney  for  the 
commonwealth.  In  1807,  too,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature,  and 
served  in  this  capacity  during  several  suc¬ 
cessive  sessions.  He  was  elected  to  Con¬ 
gress  in  1810.  He  contracted  a  second 
marriage  in  1812.  In  1813,  he  acted  as 
an  aide-de-camp  of  Governor  Shelby  in  his 
North-Western  campaign,  and  was  at  the 
battle  of  the  Thames.  In  1814,  he  was 
again  elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  and 
chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives;  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 


legislative  session,  he  was  ejected  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  Before  the 
expiratipn  of  his  senatorial  term,  he  re¬ 
signed  his  seat,  and  was  soon  after,  in 
1816,  appointed  one  of  the  superior  judges 
of  the  courts  of  Kentucky.  In  1820,  he 
was  chosen  lieutenant-governor  ;  in  1824, 
he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  by 
Gov.  Desha ;  and,  on  a  reorganization  of 
the  judiciary  department,  was  appointed 
chief  justice.  This  last  office  proved  only 
a  temporary  one ;  as,  before  long,  an  act 
of  the  Legislature  restored  the  old  sys¬ 
tem  of  judicature.  On  the  election  of 
General  Jackson  to  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States,  he  was  appointed  Post¬ 
master  General.  This  office  he  held  during 
six  years.  He  resigned  it  in  1835,  when 
he  was  sent  as  American  Minister  to 
Spain.  He,  however,  never  reached  his 
destination ;  dying,  on  his  way  thither,  at 
Liverpool,  on  the  30th  of  August  (1835). 
— Mr.  Barry’s  distinguishing  trait  was  his 
talent  for  popular  eloquence.  He  was 
affable  in  his  deportment,  and  benevolent 
in  his  disposition. 

Barry  Cornwall.  See  Proctor,  (Sup.) 

Barthe  (Felix),  peer  of  France,  was 
born  on  the  28th  of  July  1795,  at  Nar- 
bonne,  in  the  department  of  the  “Aude,” 
studied  law  at  Toulouse,  and  practised  his 
profession  at  Paris.  From  1820  to  1830, 
he  distinguished  himself  by  defending  va¬ 
rious  individuals  before  the  tribunals, 
charged  with  political  offences,  and  often 
successfully.  He  thus  acquired  a  high 
degree  of  popularity,  and  was  thereby 
stimulated  to  become  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  and  energetic  adversaries  of  the 
government  of  the  Restoration.  At  length 
came  the  revolution  of  July,  which  opened 
to  him  a  new  career.  A  few  days  only 
after  the  re-establishment  of  order,  he  was 
appointed  public  prosecutor  before  the  tri¬ 
bunal  of  the  department  of  the  “  Seine,” 
and  shortly  afterwards,  president  of  that 
court.  Before  the  end  of  the  year,  he  was 
named  minister  of  Ecclesiastical  Affairs 
and  Public  Instruction,  as  well  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Council  of  State.  Subsequently 
to  this,  it  was  on  one  occasion  of  moment 
only  that  he  seemed  to  act  in  entire  con¬ 
sistency  with  his  former  principles.  He 
made  a  proposition  to  repeal  the  tax  im¬ 
posed  on  newspapers, — a  proposition,  how¬ 
ever,  rejected  by  the  chamber.  His  rm 
nisterial  career  was,  in  general,  marked  by 
an  unscrupulous  adherence  to  the  prevail- 
ing  power;  and  one  of  the  earliest  mea¬ 
sures  which  he  adopted  in  the  department 
of  the  administration  especially  confided 
to  him,  was  the  practical  revival  of  a  pro 
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hibition,  issued  by  the  late  government, 
against  all  associations  or  combinations  of 
students.  This  was  followed  by  such  a 
demonstration  of  public  opinion,  as  at  once 
to  make  him  fully  aware  of  the  loss  of  his 
former  popularity,  and  to  incapacitate  him 
from  being  henceforth  of  any  real  service 
to  the  government.  He  drew  up  a  bill 
relative  to  the  subject  of  elementary  in¬ 
struction  in  France;  but  so  defective  in 
its  nature,  that,  when  presented  to  the 
chamber,  it  was  not  only  condemned  by 
the  opposition  to  the  ministry,  but  was 
disapproved  of  by  many  of  their  support¬ 
ers;  and  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  it. 
On  Lafitte’s  retirement,  Barthe  became 
Keeper  of  the  seals  (garde  des  sceaux). 
He  subscribed  the  removal  from  office  of 
Comte,  Odillon  Barrot,  and  others,  with 
whom  he  had  once  entertained  a  commu¬ 
nity  of  opinion;  was  a  partaker  in  the 
famous  ordinance  put  forth  by  the  go¬ 
vernment,  after  the  events  of  June  1832, 
declaring  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege,  and 
which  was  declared  to  be  illegal  by  the 
Court  of  Cassation ;  evinced  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  zeal  in  the  prosecution  of  the  press, 
and  of  political  associations ;  and,  in  1834, 
originated  the  law  for  materially  restrict¬ 
ing  the  right  of  the  people  to  associate 
together,  with  the  view  of  accomplishing, 
by  so  doing,  any  public  object.  On  the 
change  of  administration  in  the  last-men- 
tioned  year,  he  was  compensated  for  the 
loss  of  office,  by  the  sinecure  post  of  first 
president  of  the  Court  of  Accompts,  until 
the  fall  of  the  doctrinaire  ministry  in 
April  1837,  when  he  once  more  became 
garde  des  sceaux,  or  minister  of  justice. 
In  this  situation,  he  took  part  in  framing 
the  amnesty  granted  for  political  offences ; 
although,  by  his  influence,  it  was  consi¬ 
derably  restricted  in  its  application.  With¬ 
out  contributing,  in  any  great  degree,  to 
the  support  of  the  Mole  ministry,  he  con¬ 
tinued  a  member  of  it,  till  its  dissolution  in 
April  1839. 

Ba rth el em y*  (Auguste  Marseille).  In 
conjunction  with  his  friend  Mery,  he  had 
contributed,  by  satires  on  the  government 
of  the  Restoration,  to  render  it  odious  to 
the  people,  and  to  effect  its  overthrow. 
Yet  this  event,  so  long  the  goal  of  his  as¬ 
pirations,  at  once,  from  its  very  nature, 
annihilated  his  importance.  The  satirist’s 
occupation  was  gone ;  his  friends  were  in 
power.  But  this  was  not  all.  With  the 
revolution  of  July  was,  very  naturally,  as¬ 
sociated  a  change,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
the  prevailing  literary  tastes  of  the  day. 
The  same  reverence  as  heretofore  could 
no  longer  be  paid  to  the  writings  of  a 


former  period ;  and  the  classic  yielded  to 
the  romantic  school.  Barthelemy  and 
Mery,  who  had  belonged  to  the  former  of 
these,  were  not  competent  to  commence 
successfully  a  new  career  in  a  field  entirely 
new  to  them.  After  continuing,  besides, 
to  write  for  a  time  in  a  republican  spirit, 
Barthelemy  surprised  his  friends  by  be¬ 
coming  a  defender  of  the  decree  of  the 
government  declaring  Paris  in  a  state  of 
siege  (1832).  Public  opinion  was  loud  in 
condemning  this  step;  and  it  was  even 
insinuated  that  he  had  been  bribed  by  the 
government.  His  poem,  entitled  “  Ma 
justification,”  had  not  the  intended  effect 
of  allaying  the  feeling  which  existed  to 
his  disadvantage;  whereupon  he  set  out 
on  a  journey  to  America.  Barthelemy  has, 
since  then,  published  a  translation  of  Virgil 
into  French  verse. 

Basin,  in  physical  geography,  is  the 
space  of  country  drained  by  a  particular 
river,  as  the  basin  of  the  Thames,  Rhine, 
St.  Lawrence,  Mississippi,  &c.  In  geology, 
it  denotes  depressed  portions  of  strata,  form¬ 
ing  a  hollow  surrounded  by  hills,  as  the 
London  basin,  the  Paris  basin,'  &c. 

Basques.*  The  population  of  this  race 
has  been  lately  estimated  as  high  as 
370,000  in  Spain,  and  130,000  in  France. 
Their  language  is  composed  of  a  number 
of  dialects,  all  having  a  common  origin,  yet 
so  distinct  from  each  other,  that  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  one  province  can  scarcely  under¬ 
stand  those  of  another.  Hence  is  it  that, 
in  Spain,  they  do  not  say  the  Basque  peo¬ 
ple  or  nation,  but  the  Basque  nations  ( las 
naciones  bascas).  The  Basques  retained 
their  peculiar  laws  and  privileges  down  to 
the  year  1805,  when  these  wTere  very  much 
infringed  upon ;  and  the  attempt,  made  in 
1832,  to  deprive  them  altogether  of  these 
privileges,  especially  of  the  so-called  fue- 
ros,  was  the  principal  cause  of  their  sup¬ 
port  of  the  pretensions  of  Don  Carlos,  and 
of  the  civil  war  in  the  north  of  Spain. 
The  contest,  too,  only  ceased  when  the 
privileges  in  question  were  solemnly  con¬ 
firmed  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Vergara. 
See  Spain,  (Sup.). 

Batavia,*  in  the  island  of  Java.  Since 
1816,  when  it  was- restored  to  the  Dutch, 
its  population  has  been  on  the  increase. 
According  to  a  census  taken  in  1824, 
there  were  in  the  city  and  precincts,  3025 
Europeans  and  their  descendants,  23,108 
Javanese  and  Malays,  14,708  Chinese,  001 
Arabs,  and  12,419  slaves;  amounting  in 
all  to  53,861  persons,  exclusive  of  the  gar¬ 
rison.  The  number  of  inhabitants  may 
now  be  estimated  at  from  60,000  to  70,000. 
In  1828,  the  value  of  the  imports  into  Ba- 
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tavia  was  17,976,094  florins,  and  that  of 
the  exports  17,499,341  florins.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  articles  imported  were  cotton  goods, 
wines,  copper  (chiefly  from  Japan),  and 
opium;  those  exported  were  coffee,  rice, 
tin,  bird’s-nests  (eaten  as  a  delicacy  in  the 
east),  tobacco,  &c.  Next  to  Holland,  the 
chief  trade  is  with  England,  China,  Ja¬ 
pan,  and  the  United  States  of  America. — 
The  health  of  Batavia  has  been  much  im¬ 
proved  since  1816 ;  partly  by  the  building 
of  a  new  town  on  the  heights  a  little  more 
inland,  where  the  government  function- 
anes  and  principal  merchants  have  their 
residences ;  and  partly,  also,  by  the  demo¬ 
lition  of  useless  fortiffcations,  *the  filling 
up  of  some  of  the  canals,  cleaning  of 
others,  and  the  widening  of  several  of  the 
old  streets. 

Bat  l  el;  a  trial  by  combat  which  was 
formerly  allowed  by  the  law  of  England, 
where  the  defendant,  in  an  appeal  of  mur¬ 
der  or  felony,  might  fight  with  the  appel¬ 
lant,  and  thereby  make  proof,  according  as 
he  was  the  victor  or  not,  of  his  inno¬ 
cence  or  guilt.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that 
this  barbarous  law  has  been  abolished. 

Battue  ;  a  term  indicating  a  practice 
of  huntsmen,  which  consists  in  encompass¬ 
ing  a  certain  portion  of  the  forest,  and  in 
endeavouring,  by  beating  the  bushes  and 
with  loud  exclamations,  to  bring  out  wolves, 
foxes,  or  other  animals  of  the  chase. 

BauiJin  (Nicolas),  well  known  as  a  na¬ 
vigator,  was  born  at  the  Isle  of  Re,  on  the 
W.  coast  of  France,  in  the  year  1750. 
After  spending  a  number  of  years  in  the 
mercantile  service,  he  was  appointed,  on 
the  reorganization  of  the  French  navy,  in 
1786,  &  lieutenant.  The  next  information 
we  have  of  him  is  that  he  was  the  captain 
of  a  vessel  which  sailed  under  Austrian 
colours  from  Leghorn  to  India,  to  make 
collections  41  natural  history  for  the  em¬ 
peror  of  Germany.  In  another  voyage, 
undertaken  by  the  orders  of  his  own  go¬ 
vernment,  he  brought  to  France,  from  the 
West  Indies,  some  valuable  collections  of 
the  same  description.  He  was  then  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  des¬ 
patched,  in  the  command  of  a  ship,  to 
China,  conveying  with  him  a  young  Chi¬ 
nese,  who  was  desirous  to  return  to  his 
native  country.  From  China,  Captain 
Baudin  proceeded  to  the  Isle  of  France, 
and  thence  to  New  Holland,  the  coasts  of 
which  he  had  been  directed  to  explore.  In 
performing  this  task,  his  health  was  se¬ 
riously  impaired;  and  he  died, 'in  conse¬ 
quence,  at  the  Isle  of  France,  whither  he 
had  returned,  on  the  16th  of  September 
1803.  His  harsh  treatment  of  the  natu¬ 


ralists  who  accompanied  him  in  this  ex¬ 
pedition  was  made  by  them  a  subject  of 
bitter  complaint.  An  account  of  it  has 
been  published'  by  Peron,  under  the  title 
of  “Voyages  aux  terres  australes.” 

Bavaria.*  The  population,  at  the  end 
of  the  year  1837,  was  4,315,469.  Of  this 
number  3,038,159  were  Roman  Catholics; 
1,216,310  Lutherans  and  Reformed;  1000 
Mennonists  and  Moravians;  and  61,000 
Jews. — The  annual  revenue  and  expendi¬ 
ture  was  fixed,  by  the  budget  for  1837-43, 
at  30,000,000  florins.  The  public  debt 
amounts  to  about  130,000,000  florins. — 
The  code  Napoleon  is  in  force  in  Rhenish 
Bavaria;  but  in  other  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom  there  is  an  extreme  difference  in  the 
proceedings  as  to  civil  matters.  The  penal 
code,  introduced  in  1813,  might  be  much 
improved,  both  in  its  regulations  and  in 
the  form  of  its  procedure.  There  is  a 
high  court  of  appeal  and  cassation  at  Mu¬ 
nich;  and  in  each  of  the  provinces  an  in¬ 
ferior  tribunal,  to  which  an  appeal  lies 
from  the  courts  of  primary  jurisdiction  in 
the  towns,  and  from  the  seignorial  and  can¬ 
tonal  courts  of  the  country  districts.  A 
law  has  been  passed  providing  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  seignorial  jurisdictions  by  pay¬ 
ing  an  equivalent  to  their  proprietors. — Of 
late  years,  the  attention  of  the  Bavarian 
government  has  been  laudably  directed  to 
the  education  of  its  subjects;  the  Prussian 
system  being  adopted  as  a  model  for  its 
imitation.  Attendance  at  school  is  impe¬ 
rative  on  all  children  who  have  not  re¬ 
ceived  permission  to  be  instructed  by  pri¬ 
vate  tutors.  Bavaria  had,  in  1837,  besides 
primary  schools,  78  Latin  schools,  which 
prepared  boys  for  the  gymnasiums  or  ly- 
ceums;  25  gymnasiums;  6  lyceums  or 
high  schools,  preparatory  to  the  universi¬ 
ties;  and  the  3  universities  of  Munich, 
W urtsburg,  and  Erlangen,  the  two  former 
of  which  are  Catholic  institutions,  and  the 
last  a  Protestant  one.  There  are,  ordina¬ 
rily,  upwards  of  1300  students  in  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  university  in  Munich,  and  400 
and  300  each  in  the  others.'  In  addition, 
too,  to  the  schools  already  mentioned,  a 
number  of  schools  of  arts  and  of  rural  eco¬ 
nomy,  polytechnic  institutions,  seminaries 
for  the  education  of  teachers,  theological 
seminaries,  schools  for  civil  engineering, 
for  military  science,  for  the  fine  arts,  &c., 
have  been  established  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom. — Until  the  formation  of  the 
Prussian  commercial  league,  which  has 
opened  a  great  extent  of  country  to  the 
products  of  Jlavaria,  its  natural  facilities 
for  commerce  were  defeated  by  its  own 
prohibitory  regulations,  and  those  of  mort 
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of  its  neighbours.  Although  sounder  views 
in  this  respect  are  beginning  to  be  enter¬ 
tained,  and  although  the  government  has 
given  a  powerful  impulse  to  industry,  by 
establishing  mechanics’  schools,  annual 
exhibitions,  and  prizes,  and  still  more  by 
the  abolition  of  the  pernicious  privileges 
of  guilds  and  corporations,  a  vast  deal  yet 
remains  to  be  done  in  removing  the  obsta¬ 
cles  which  trammel  the  productive  powers 
of  labour.  One  hears  with  surprise  that 
here  the  number  of  labourers  permitted  to 
reside  in  towns,  the  number  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  trades,  the  prices  of  bread  and  meat, 
and  even  the  introduction  of  new  machi¬ 
nery,  are  all  determined  by  artificial  ar¬ 
rangements,  dependent  on  the  calculations 
and  estimates  of  the  minister  of  the  inte¬ 
rior,  and  enforced  by  means  of  a  system 
of  passports  and  a  preventive  police. — 
The  “Bavarian  Bank”  at  Munich,  esta¬ 
blished,  in  1835,  on  shares  at  500  florins 
each,  has  functions  assigned  to  it  of  the 
most  various  nature.  It  is  not  merely  a 
bank  of  deposite,  transfer,  discount,  and 
issue,  but  it  insures  lives,  grants  annui¬ 
ties,  and  lends  money  on  mortgage  of  real 
estate,  three-fifths  of  its  whole  capital  be¬ 
ing  appropriated  in  the  last  mentioned 
manner.  The  present  capital  amounts  to 
the  sum  of  10  millions  of  Rhenish  florins; 
it  may,  however,  be  increased  to  20  mil¬ 
lions.  The  bank  is  prohibited  from  issuing 
notes  under  the  denomination  of  10  florins; 
and  to  be  provided  with  the  means  of 
meeting  its  engagements,  it  is  required  to 
have  a  disposable  fund  in  coin,  at  all 
times,  of  one-fourth  of  the  amount  of  the 
notes  issued  by  it,  together  with  double 
that  of  the  remaining  three-fourths  in 
mortgages.  All  the  mortgages,  too,  of 
the  bank  must  be  on  property  not  previ¬ 
ously  mortgaged;  and  the  property  must 
be  of  at  least  twice  the  value  of  the  mort¬ 
gage.  The  money  thus  loaned  is  to  be 
repaid  by  yearly  instalments  of  a  per  cent- 
age  on  the  amount  of  the  original  sum,  so 
as  to  complete  the  repayment  in  a  period 
of  43  years.  A  commissioner  is  appointed 
by  the  king  to  superintend  or  inspect  the 
transactions  of  the  institution;  which  is, 
besides,  subject  to  the  usual  control  of  a 
committee  selected  for  that  purpose.  Whe¬ 
ther  owing  or  not  to  the  complicated  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  business  performed  by  it,  it 
became,  not  long  after  going  into  opera¬ 
tion,  involved  in  embarrassment ;  from 
which,  however,  it  has  since  happily  re¬ 
lieved  itself,  and  now  possesses  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  public. — In  Bavaria,  all  des¬ 
titute  persons  have  a  legal  claim  to  relief 
from  the  public;  and,  most  probably,  it 


was  the  wish  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  this 
right  which  has  led  to  the  enactment  of  a 
law  that  “no  marriage  between  people 
without  capital  shall  be  allowed,  without 
the  previous  permission  of  the  poor  insti¬ 
tutions,”  that  is,  of  the  persons  in  each 
provincial  district  elected  to  superintend 
the  management  of  the  poor,  who  are 
bound  to  refuse  such  permission,  unless 
they  see  a  reasonable  prospect  of  the  par¬ 
ties  being  able  to  provide  for  the  children 
that  may  be  expected  to  spring  from  the 
proposed  union.  To  insure  their  vigilance, 
it  is  enacted  that  the  members  of  poor  in¬ 
stitutions  neglecting  to  enforce  this  law 
“  are  to  afiswTer  for  the  maintehance  of  the 
said  families,  should  they  not  be  able  to 
maintain  themselves.”  A  law  of  this  sort 
must  tend  powerfully  to  prevent  improvi¬ 
dent  unions;  and  we  are  assured  that  it 
has  retarded  the  increase  of  population, 
and  has  had  a  most  salutary  effect  in  avert¬ 
ing  extreme  poverty,  and  consequent  mise¬ 
ry.  Whether  it  has  operated  in  a  manner 
injurious  to  the  public  morals,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say.  One  thing,  however,  in 
this  connection,  is  remarkable,  to  wit,  the 
extraordinary  proportion  of  illegitimate  to 
legitimate  births,  which  is  as  1  to  4.4  in 
the  kingdom  generally.  At  Munich  half 
the  births  are  illegitimate;  a  fact,  to  a 
certain  extent,  to  be  accounted  for  by  the 
residence  in  that  city  of  the  court,  of  a 
numerous  garrison,  and  of  a  great  Influx  of 
strangers. — The  following  are  the  princi¬ 
pal  towns  of  Bavaria,  with  their  population 
in  1840:  Munich,  93,435;  Nuremberg, 
44,863;  Augsburg,  34,273;  Wurtsburg,27,- 
353;  Ratisbon,  21,904;  Bamberg,  21,251; 
Baireuth,  16,949;  Furth,  14,768;  Anspach, 
12,690;  Passau,  10,820;  Amberg,  10,788; 
Landshut,  10,224;  Ingoldstadt,  10,195; 
Erlangen,  9957;  Aschaffenburg,  9497; 
Speier,  8700. — The  constitution  bestowed 
by  tl;e  king  of  Bavaria  upon  his  people,  in 
1818,  was  sufficiently  restrictive  in  its  cha¬ 
racter,  but  was  carried  into  practical  ope¬ 
ration  in  a  spirit  of  still  greater  illiberality. 
All  opposition  to  the  measures  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  for  the  time  being,  as  well  as 
every  proposition  made  in  the  representa¬ 
tive  chamber  for  an  enlargement  of  popu¬ 
lar  privileges,  seemed  to  be  regarded  as 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  seditious  and 
disorganizing  intentions;  and  the  indivi¬ 
duals  most  actively  concerned  were,  in 
consequence,  considered  to  be  proper  ob¬ 
jects  for  the  surveillance ,  and  even  hos¬ 
tility,  of  the  government.  Great  hopes 
were,  however,  entertained  of  an  improved 
condition  of  things,  on  the  accession  to  the 
throne  of  the  present  king,  Louis  I.,  in 
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October  1825,  who  was  understood  to  have 
a  decided  taste  for  the  sciences,  and  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  fine  arts,  and,  on  various  oc¬ 
casions,  to  have  expressed  very  liberal 
sentiments.  Accordingly,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  his  reign,  some  important  reduc¬ 
tions  were  made  in  the  public  expendi¬ 
tures,  in  both  the  civil  and  military  de¬ 
partments;  a  million  of  florins  from  what 
was  thus  saved  being  added  to  the  sinking 
fund,  for  extinguishing  the  public  debt; 
and  the  remainder  made  to  contribute  to 
the  erection  of  public  buildings,  of  a  splen¬ 
did  character  and  in  an  elegant  taste,  in 
the  capital  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  for 
the  purposes  of  education,  more  especially 
for  the  richer  endowment  of  the  university 
of  Munich,  which  was  removed,  in  1827, 
from  Landshut  to  that  city.  In  the  same 
year,  the  censorship  of  the  press  on  all 
journals,  not  political,  was  entirely  abro¬ 
gated  ;  and  a  commercial  union  was  ef¬ 
fected  with  Wurtemberg.  About  this  pe¬ 
riod,  however,  the  government  excited 
considerable  dissatisfaction,  on  account  of 
the  restoration  by  it,  in  consequence  of  a 
concordat  with  Rome,  of  several  religious 
orders  and  convents.  Next  came  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  July  1830,  in  France,  which,  in 
Bavaria,  as  in  others  of  the  German  states, 
without  inducing  any  popular  tumults,  ve¬ 
hemently  agitated  the  minds  of  men,  and 
alarmed  the  security  of  the  existing  autho¬ 
rities.  This  alarm  became  apparent  as 
the  elections  approached  of  members  to 
the  representative  chamber  of  1831,  when 
the  government  unexpectedly  exercised  its 
constitutional  right  of  refusing  to  certain 
public  officers,  who  had  been  chosen  mem¬ 
bers,  leave  of  absence  from  their  posts 
during  the  session  of  the  chambers,  and 
when  it  also,  without  any  such  constitu¬ 
tional  right,  issued  a  decree  restricting,  in 
a  still  greater  degree  than  heretofore,  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  After  the  opening  of 
the  session,  indeed,  the  government,  think¬ 
ing  it  had  gone  too  far,  dismissed  from  his 
post  the  minister  who  had  originated  the 
obnoxious  decree,  and  exhibited  a  willing¬ 
ness  to  compromise  the  questions,  which 
it  had  thus  itself  brought  to  an  issue  be- 
tween  it  and  the  representative  body,  by 
the  passage  of  laws  that,  under  other  cir¬ 
cumstances,  would  have  been  readily  as¬ 
sented  to;  but  in  the  prevailing  excite¬ 
ment,  cherished  as  it  Avas  by  the  political 
journals  of  the  country  which  had,  in  the 
mean  time,  ventured  to  exercise  an  unli¬ 
mited  freedom  of  discussion,  the  compro¬ 
mises  offered  were  promptly  rejected.  Dif¬ 
ferences,  likewise,  arose  between  the  par¬ 
ties,  concerning  the  amount  of  the  civil 
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list,  and  other  matters  having  reference  to 
the  public  revenue  and  expenditure.  The 
government,  which,  during  the  whole  of 
the  session,  had  been  zealously  supported 
by  the  upper  chamber,  at  length,  tired 
with  a  fruitless  contest,  came  to  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  dissolving  the  chambers,  on  the 
31st  of  December  1831.  Notwithstanding 
this  step,  the  agitation  of  the  public  mind 
continued,  and  did  not  attain  to  its  height 
till  the  “  festival  of  the  constitution,”  as  it 
was  called,  in  the  month  of  May  follow¬ 
ing,  at  the  castle  of  Hambach,  where 
20,000  persons  from  different  parts  'f 
Germany  assembled,  displaying  the  an¬ 
cient  colours  of  their  common  country, 
singing  patriotic  songs,  and  drinking  toasts 
in  honour  of  the  French  who  had  achieved 
their  liberation,  and  of  the  Poles  who  were 
then  struggling  to  accomplish  theirs,  from 
their  oppressors.  Then,  however,  a  reac¬ 
tion,  as  is  natural  after  every  exaggeration 
of  the  ordinary  tone  of  public  sentiment, 
ensued ;  the  agitation  subsided,  and  gave 
place  to  tranquillity.  In  this  state  of 
things,  the  government  cast  aside  all  pre¬ 
tence  of  moderation ;  and  such  among  the 
more  conspicuous  of  its  opponents  as  failed 
in  making  their  escape  from  the  kingdom 
by  flight,  were  subjected,  as  a  punishment, 
or  in  revenge,  for  their  alleged  political 
offences,  to  a  protracted  imprisonment,  or 
were  obliged  to  solicit  forgiveness  before 
the  portrait  of  the  king! — An  important 
event  in  the  later  history  of  Bavaria  was 
the  selection,  by  the  London  Conference, 
of  May  7th  1832,  of  the  king’s  second  son, 
Otho,  to  be  king  of  Greece ;  and  a  still 
more  important  one  was  the  accession  of 
Bavaria,  in  conjunction  with  Wurtemberg, 
to  the  Prussian  Customs’  Union,  on  May 
15th  of  the  following  year.  At  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  chambers  in  the  spring  of  1834, 
after  the  unfortunate  result  of  the  course 
pursued  by  them  at  their  preceding  ses¬ 
sion,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  members, 
although  mostly  the  same  individuals  as 
then,  should  have  come  prepared  to  acqui¬ 
esce  passively  in  the  measures  proposed  to 
them  on  the  part  of  the  government. — 
The  year  1835  was  remarkable  for  the 
opening  of  the  first  railroad  constructed  in 
Germany, — that  from  Nuremberg  toFurth. 
Since  then,  the  successive  sessions  of  the 
legislature  have  been  chiefly  occupied  in 
the  calm  consideration  of  the  means  of 
promoting  the  material  interests  of  the 
country,  and  many  useful  laws  have  been 
enacted ;  the  only  exceptions,  calling  for 
mention  here,  to  the  general  remark  just 
made,  being  certain  differences  which 
arose  from  the  denial  by  the  king  of  the 
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right  of  the  chambers  to  inquire  into  the 
appropriation  of  the  moneys,  granted  by 
them,  to  their  destined  purposes,  and  from 
the  constantly  augmenting  influence  of  the 
ultra  catholic  party  in  the  affairs  of  the 
state,  —  exemplified  by  a  regulation  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  authority,  that  the  protestant 
equally  with  the  catholic  soldiery  should 
bend  the  knee  on  the  elevation  of  the  host, 
as  also  by  the  continued  increase  of  the 
monastic  institutions  of  various  kinds. 
The  number  of  these,  which  in  1831  was 
42.  amounted  in  1840  to  105. 

Bay,  in  geography;a  portion  of  the  sea, 
inclosed  between  two  capes  or  headlands, 
so  that  the  opening  is  in  the  widest  part, 
and  the  inlet  gradually  narrows  within.  It 
is  thus  distinguished  from  a  gulph,  in  which 
the  opening  is  comparatively  narrow.  But 
the  distinction  is  not  always  strictly  ob¬ 
served  ;  Baffin’s  Bay  and  Chesapeake  Bay 
in  N.  America  being,  for  example,  more 
properly  gulphs. 

Bay  salt;  a  large-grained  salt  obtained 
by  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  sea¬ 
water  in  large  shallow  pits  (bays)  exposed 
to  the  full  influence  of  sun  and  air.  All 
coarse-grained  salt  is  frequently  known 
under  the  name  of  bay  salt. 

Beach;  a  shelving  tract  of  sand  or  shin¬ 
gle  washed  by  the  sea  or  a  freshwater 
fake,  and  interposed  between  the  water 
and  the  land  on  which  vegetation  grows. 
The  beach  of  the  ocean  is,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  little  more  than  the  space  between 
low  and  high  water  mark ;  the  beach  of 
a  lake,  that  between  the  water  marks  of 
the  highest  and  lowest  ordinary  level  of 
the  lake.  An  inland  sea  without  tide, 
such  as  the  Mediterranean,  has,  commonly, 
very  little  beach,  except  on  flat  coasts, 
where  the  waters  are  apt  to  rise  and  fall 
considerably,  according  to  the  prevailing 
winds. 

Beam  of  a  ship.  The  beams  of  a  ship 
are  the  great  cross-timbers  which  hold  the 
sides  of  the  ship  from  falling  together,  and 
which  also  support  the  decks  and  orlops. 
Hence  a  wide  vessel  is  said  to  have  more 
beam  than  a  narrow  one.  A  vessel  is  said 
to  be  on  her  beam-ends ,  when  she  inclines 
so  much  on  one  side  that  her  beams  ap¬ 
proach  a  vertical  position.  When  this  is 
the  case  in  a  heavy  gale,  there  is  often  no 
other  resource  to  right  the  ship  than  cut¬ 
ting  away  the  masts. 

Bearing,  in  geography  and  navigation, 

used  to  denote  the  direction  of  one  place 
from  another,  in  reference  to  the  meridian, 
or  north  and  south  line,  passing  through 
the  latter. — When  a  ship  sails  towards  the 
shore,  she  i«  sa’d,  in  the  language  of  sail¬ 


ors,  to  bear  in  with  the  land  or  harbour 
To  let  the  ship  sail  more  before  the  wind, 
is  to  bear  up.  To  put  her  right  before  the 
wind,  is  to  bear  round.  A  ship  that  keeps 
off  from  the  land,  is  said  to  bear  off.  When 
a  ship  that  was  to  windward  comes  under 
another  ship’s  stern,  and  so  gives  her  the 
wind,  she  is  said  to  bear  up  under  her  lee , 
&c. 

Beau  Ideal.  See  Ideal. 

Beaumarchais.*  The  claim  of  the  heirs 
of  Beaumarchais  on  the  government  of  the 
United  States  was,  at  length,  allowed  for 
in  the  settlement,  in  1835,  of  the  claims 
of  the  United  States  on  France  for  spolia¬ 
tions  committed  by  the  latter  power  on 
American  commerce,  during  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  Napoleop. 

Beaumont  (Elie  de),  a  distinguished 
French  mineralogist  and  geologist,  was 
born  at  Lanon,  in  the  department  of  Cal¬ 
vados,  on  the  25th  of  September  1798.  He 
was  educated  in  the  College  of  Henri  IV., 
in  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  the  School 
of  Mines.  In  1824,  he  received  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  an  engineer  of  the  mines ;  in 
1829,  that  of  professor  of  geology  in  the 
School  of  Mines ;  and,  in  1832,  the  same 
professorship  in  the  College  of  France.  In 
the  following  year,  1833,  he  became  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  mines,  and  was  elect¬ 
ed  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
He  has  made  a  number  of  scientific  jour 
neys,  especially  one  to  England  in  1824, 
and  another  to  Algiers  in  1838,  both  by 
the  direction  of  the  government.  Although 
not  the  author  of  any  extensive  systematic 
work,  he  has  made  numerous  and  able 
communications,  onmineralocncal  and  geo- 
logical  subjects,  to  the  French  journals  and 
dictionaries  of  science,  especially  to  the 
“  Annales  des  mines,”  the  “  Annales  des 
sciences  naturelles,”  the  “  Bulletin  geolo- 
gique,”  and  the  “  Dictionnaire  des  sciences 
naturelles.”  His  most  important  papers 
are,  however,  those  contained  in  the  series 
of  “  Memoires  pour  servir  a  line  description 
geologique  de  la  France,”  published  by 
him  in  conjunction  with  Dufrenoy,  in  4 
volumes  (1833-38).  Since  1825,  also  in 
conjunction  with  Dufrenoy,  he  has  been 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a  geological 
map  of  France  on  a  large  scale. 

Beckford  (William)  was  a  son  of  Al¬ 
derman  Beckford,  who  died  while  lord 
mayor  of  London  in  1770,  and  from  whom 
he  inherited  a  large  fortune,  consisting 
chiefly  of  extensive  estates  in  the  island 
of  Jamaica,  and  also  of  the  estate  of  Font- 
hill,  in  Wiltshire.  He  is  said  to  have  thus 
come  into  a  revenue  exceeding  £100,000. 
Already  before  hi?  father’s  death,  he  had 
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attracted  notice,  though  then  only  about 
nine  years  old,  by  his  liveliness  and  intel¬ 
lectual  precocity ;  and  the  promise,  so 
given,  was  fulfilled  by  a  little  work  which 
he  published  in  1780,  entitled  “  Biographi¬ 
cal  Memoirs  of  Extraordinary  Painters,” 
which  was  a  satire  on  certain  living  Eng¬ 
lish  artists,  and  on  the  common  slang  of 
connoisseurship.  lie  had  visited  Paris,  and 
mixed  in  the  society  of  that  capital,  in 
1778;  but  he  set  out  on  what  was  pro¬ 
perly  his  first  continental  tour  in  June 
1780,  and  traversed,  between  that  date 
and  the  following  May,  part  of  Flanders, 
Holland,  Germany,  and  Italy.  In  1782, 
he  made  a  second  visit  to  Italy ;  and,  in 
1787,  he  visited  Portugal  and  Spain. 
Meanwhile  he  had,  in  1783,  married  a 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Aboyne,  and  in 
1784,  had  obtained  a  seat  in  parliament. 
In  the  last-mentioned  year,  he  published 
his  remarkable  Arabian  tale  of  “  Vathek,” 
in  French.  He  told  a  friend,  more  than 
50  years  afterwards,  that  this  tale  cost  him 
three  days  and  two  nights  of  hard  labour, 
accomplished  at  a  single  sitting.  He 
stated,  also,  that  he  never  knew  the  author 
of  the  English  translation,  but  thought  it 
tolerably  well  done.  —  Mr.  Beckford  sat 
in  parliament  until  1794,  when  he  went 
abroad.  He  purchased  an  estate  near 
Cintra  in  Portugal,  and  built  the  sumptu¬ 
ous  mansion,  the  desertion  and  desolation 
of  which  is  described  by  Byron,  in  the 
lines  of  his  “  Childe  Harold”  beginning, 

“There  thou,  too.Vathek !  England’s  wealthiest  son, 
Once  formed  thy  Paradise.” 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  occupied 
himself  in  the  embellishment  of  his  house 
at  Fonthill ;  but  in  1801,  all  the  splendid 
furniture  was  sold  by  auction,  and  this 
was  followed  the  next  year  by  a  similar 
sale  in  London  of  the  proprietor’s  collec¬ 
tion  of  pictures.  These  proceedings,  how¬ 
ever,  were  merely  preliminary  to  the 
commencement  of  a  much  more  magnifi¬ 
cent  collection  of  books,  pictures,  curiosi¬ 
ties,  &c.,  and  the  erection  of  a  new  build¬ 
ing  at  Fonthill,  the  most  conspicuous 
feature  of  which  was  a  tower  of  great 
height.  Mr.  Beckford  was  a  member  of 
the  parliament  which  sat  in  1808,  and  also 
of  that  which  met  in  1807.  He  resided  at 
Fonthill  until  1822 ;  in  which  year,  having 
been  deprived  of  two  of  his  Jamaica  estates 
by  a  decree  of  the  court  of  Chancery,  he 
judged  it  expedient  to  dispose  of  his  estate 
and  house  there.  He  then  removed  to 
Bath,  where  he  erected  another  lofty  build¬ 
ing  on  a  neighbouring  eminence. — In  the 
long  interval  between  the  publication  of 


“  Vathek”  and  the  year  1834,  Mr.  Beck¬ 
ford  had  abstained  from  authorship.  At 
the  last-mentioned  period,  he  published  an 
account  of  his  first  continental  tour  (in 
1780),  in  a  series  of  letters,  under  the  title 
of  “Italy,  with  sketches  of  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal”  (2  vols.) ;  which  was  followed,  in 
the  same  year,  by  the  republication  of  the 
“  Memoirs  of  Extraordinary  Painters,”  and 
in  the  next,  by  a  volume  entitled  *>  Recol¬ 
lections  of  an  Excursion  to  the  Monasteries 
of  Alcobaca  and  Batalha,”  in  Portugal, 
made  in  June  1794.  This,  like  his  pre¬ 
vious  book  of  travels,  is  distinguished  for 
vivacity,  polished  sarcasm,  and  graphic 
power.  Of  the  tale  of  “  Vathek,”  which 
has  been  often  reprinted,  Byron  has  said 
•that,  “  for  correctness  of  costume,  beauty 
of  description,  and  power  of  imagination,” 
it  far  surpasses  all  other  European  imita¬ 
tions  of  the  Eastern  style  of  fiction. — Mr. 
Beckford  died  on  the  2d  of  May  1844. 

Becquerel  (Antoine  Cesar),  one  of  the 
most  eminent  among  the  French  experi¬ 
mentalists  ( physiciens ),  was  born  on  the 
7th  of  March  1788,  at  Chatillon-sur-Loing, 
in  the  department  of  Loiret.  Having 
completed  the  course  of  studies  in  the  Po¬ 
lytechnic  School  at  Paris,  he  entered  the 
army  as  a  member  of  the  corps  of  engi¬ 
neers,  and  made  the  campaigns  in  Spain, 
of  the  years  1810,  1811,  and  1812,  under 
Marshal  Suchet.  He  distinguished  him¬ 
self  on  several  occasions  by  bravery  and 
talents,  and,  on  his  return  to  France,  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  receiving 
at  the  same  time  the  cross  of  the  legion  of 
honour.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  ap¬ 
pointed  an  inspector  of  the  studies  of  the 
Polytechnic  School.  Here  he  continued 
until  again  summoned  into  active  service, 
on  the  invasion  of  France  by  the  allies  in 
1814.  In  the  following  year,  he  took  his 
dismission  from  the  army,  with  the  rank 
of  chief  of  battalion.  His  attention  was 
thenceforth  directed  to  scientific  research. 
The  results  of  his  investigations  were  for 
the  most  part  communicated  to  the  public 
in  the  “  Annales  de  physique  et  chimie,” 
and  leu  to  his  being  chosen,  in  1829,  a 
metnber  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He 
has,  more  especially,  devoted  himself  to 
the  subjects  of  electricity  and  magnetism. 
His  work  entitled  “Traite  experimental 
de  l’electricite  et  du  magnetisme”  (5  vols., 
1834-37)  contains  a  full  account  ol  his 
own  labours,  as  well  as  of  those  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors  in  this  department  of  knowledge. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  particular 
subjects  which  he  has  examined :  the  elec 
trical  properties  of  the  tourmalin ;  the  con¬ 
ducting  power  of  the  different  metals,  &.c. . 
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the  production  of  heat  in  bad  conductors ; 
the  magnetic  and  other  analogous  effects 
produced  in  bodies  by  strong  electrical  cur¬ 
rents  ;  the  electricity  excited  by  the  con¬ 
tact  of  different  pieces  of  the  same  metal ; 
the  susceptibility  of  all  bodies  to  become 
magnetic ;  the  application  of  electro-che¬ 
mical  forces  to  plants ;  and  the  application 
of  galvanism  to  the  decomposition  of  the 
ores. 

Bedchamber,  Lords  of  the,  before  the 
accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  styled 
Gentlemen  of  the  Bedchamber ,  are  cer¬ 
tain  officers  of  the  household  of  the  kings 
of  England,  under  the  groom  of  the  stole. 
Their  number  has  usually  been  12,  and 
they  wait  in  turn,  a  week  each.  During 
the  reign  of  a  queen,  this  office  is  performed 
by  ladies. 

Beer  (Jacob  Meyer).  See  Meyerbeer , 
(Sup.) 

Beer  (Michael),  a  younger  brother  of 
the  celebrated  musical  composer  Meyer¬ 
beer,  born  at  Berlin  in  1800,  of  Jewish  pa¬ 
rentage,  has  distinguished  himself  as  a 
dramatic  poet.  His  principal  production 
is  his  tragedy  of  “  Struensee”  (1827),  the 
favourite  of  the  king,  and  lover  of  the 
queen,  of  Denmark ;  and,  as  he  is  also  de¬ 
picted  by  the  author,  the  zealous  supporter 
of  the  liberal  doctrines  of  latter  times. 
Though  performed  at  the  Munich  theatre, 
it  was,  for  a  long  period,  not  permitted  to 
be  represented  on  the  stage  of  his  native 
city ;  it  might  be  supposed  from  political 
considerations,  were  it  not  that  the  diffi- 
;*ulty  in  the  way,  whatever  it  was,  was  at 
length  overcome  by  the  direct  interference 
of  the  king  of  Prussia.  Possessed  of  an 
income  more  than  sufficient  for  supplying 
his  wants,  he  was  enabled  to  gratify  his 
inclination  for  travelling;  and  he  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  France  and  Italy,  be¬ 
fore  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Munich. 
Besides  his  dramatic  pieces,  he  wrote, 
when  in  Italy  in  1826,  a  volume  of  elegiac 
poetry  possessing  much  merit.  A  com- 
olete  edition  of  his  works  was  published 
(1835)  by  his  friend,  Edward  v.  Schenck, 
after  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Munich 
in  March  1833. 

Beer  (William),  another  brother  of 
Meyerbeer,  is  a  banker,  and  privy  coun¬ 
sellor  of  commerce  ( Geh .  Commerzienralh ) 
at  Berl  in,  where  he  was  born  on  the  4th 
of  February  1797.  During  the  years  1813 
-15  he  fought  as  a  volunteer,  in  the  Prus¬ 
sian  army,  against  the  French.  But  on 
the  conclusion  of  peace  in  the  last-men¬ 
tioned  year,  and  at  the  desire  of  his  father, 
he  engaged  in  commerce.  After  having 
been  thoroughly  initiated  in  his  new  voca¬ 


tion,  and  his  affairs  gomg  on  prosperously, 
from  the  circumstance  of  becoming  ca¬ 
sually  the  owner  of  one  of  Frauenhofer’s 
telescopes  his  attention  was  attracted  to 
astronomical  inquiries,  to  which  he  hence¬ 
forth  devoted  all  his  leisure  moments.  He 
has  obtained  an  extensive  reputation,  as 
an  astronomer,  from  the  works  which  he 
has  published  jointly  with  Madler.  These 
consist  of  a  memoir  on  the  planet  Mars 
(1830);  a  map  of  the  moon  (1836),  the 
fruits  of  six  years’  labour,  and  for  which 
the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  confer¬ 
red  upon  its  authors  the  “  La  Lande  prize ;” 
and  lastly,  of  a  copious  descriptive  com¬ 
mentary  on  this  map,  entitled  “  Der  Mond 
nach  seinem  kosmischen  und  individuellen 
verhaltnissen,  oder  allgemeine  verglei- 
chende  Selenographie.” 

Bekker*  (Emanuel).  To  the  works  of 
this  eminent  philologer  already  mentioned, 
we  may  add  his  Scholiae  to  Aristotle  (4 
vols.,  1831-36),  to  Iiarpocration  and  Mce- 
ris  (1833),  to  Sextus  Empiricus  (1842), 
and  to  Tacitus  (2  vols.,  1831)  ;  and  his  edi¬ 
tions  of  Cedrenus,  Ducas,  Glykas,  Mero- 
baudes,  Coryppus,  &c.,  in  the  collection 
of  the  “  Scriptores  historiae  byzantinae,” 
which  began  to  be  published  at  Bonn 
under  the  superintendence  of  Niebuhr. 

Belfast.*  Its  population  in  1831  was 
58,287 ;  and  by  a  census  taken  in  1834, 
believed  however  not  to  have  been  very 
accurate,  it  amounted  to  60,763,  viz.,  of 
the  Church  of  England,  16,388;  Roman 
Catholics,  19,712;  Presbyterians,  23,576; 
other  persuasions,  1137.  In  1841,  the 
population  was  63,625.  —  By  the  reform 
bill  of  1832,  Belfast  acquired  the  privilege 
of  sending  two  members  to  the  Imperial 
parliament.  —  Much  attention  has  been 
paid  by  the  inhabitants  to  education.  Be¬ 
sides  numerous  private  schools,  there  are 
free  and  charity  schools,  well-conducted 
classical  and  mercantile  schools,  an  aca¬ 
demy  of  a  higher  order  called  the  Belfast 
Academy,  and,  of  a  still  higher  order 
again,  the  Royal  Academical  Institution. 
This  last  originated  in  a  voluntary  sub¬ 
scription  of  the  citizens  in  1807,  by  whom 
a  fund  of  above  £25,000  was  raised  for  the 
buildings,  and  the  endowments  of  profes¬ 
sors  and  teachers.  It  was  afterwards  in¬ 
corporated  by  act  of  parliament,  and  re¬ 
ceives  an  annual  parliamentary  grant  of 
£1950,  taken  at  an  average  of  the  seven 
years  ending  with  1837.  There  are  pro¬ 
fessors  of  mathematics,  natural  philosophy, 
chemistry,  moral  philosophy,  logic,  and 
belles-lettres,  of  Hebrew,  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  church  history,  biblical 
criticism,  anatomy  and  physiology,  mid- 
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wifery,  materia  medica,  surgery,  and  bo¬ 
tany. — The  institutions  of  different  kinds 
for  affording  aid  to  the  poor  and  infirm 
are  very  numerous. — The  trade  of  Belfast 
is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  town  in 
Ireland.  In  1835,  the  value  of  its  exports 
amounted  to  £4,341,794,  and  that  of  the 
imports  to  £3,095,438.  The  customs  du¬ 
ties,  in  1838,  were  £316,175. 

Bell  (John),  a  celebrated  surgeon,  ana¬ 
tomist,  and  physiologist,  was  born  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  on  the  12th  of  May  1763.  lie  was 
educated  at  the  High  School,  and  studied 
medicine  in  the  University  of  his  native 
city.  In  1790,  he  commenced  a  system 
of  private  lectures  on  anatomy  and  sur¬ 
gery,  which  was  at  first  warmly  opposed 
as  an  innovation  upon  the  rights  and  pri¬ 
vileges  of  the  university.  But  his  perse¬ 
verance,  extent  of  knowledge,  and  elo¬ 
quence  as  a  lecturer,  overcame  all  opposi¬ 
tion  ;  and  he  continued  to  lecture  until  his 
practice  had  become  so  large  as  to  require 
his  undivided  attention.  Jointly  with  his 
brother  Charles,  he  published  (1793-1804) 
the  “  Anatomy  of  the  human  body,”  “  En¬ 
gravings  of  the  bones,  muscles,  and  joints” 
(1794),  “  Engravings  of  the  arteries” 
(1801),  “  Engravings  of  the  brain  and 
nerves”  (1803),  “Engravings  of  the  vis¬ 
cera”  (1 804).  He  was  also  the  author  of 
“Discourses  on  the  nature  and  cure  of 
wounds”  (1793),  of  the  “  Principles  of  sur¬ 
gery  with  engravings”  (1826),  and  of 
“  Observations  on  Italy,”  from  notes  made 
during  his  tour  in  that  country,  whither 
he  had  gene,  in  1820,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health  (1825).  He  died  of  a  dropsy,  at 
Rome,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age.  Inde¬ 
pendently  of  his  professional  acquirements, 
he  was  a  man  of  extensive  reading  and 
great  powers  of  conversation,  which  ren¬ 
dered  him  very  popular  in  general  society, 
notwithstanding  an  occasional  vehemence 
of  manner,  the  effect  of  an  ardent  tempera¬ 
ment.  He  also  possessed  a  fine  taste  for 
the  beauties  of  nature  and  of  art.  To  this 
his  work  on  Italy  bears  abundant  testi¬ 
mony.  It  is  altogether  an  elegant  produc¬ 
tion,  and  contains  many  excellent  remarks 
upon  the  various  specimens  of  sculpture, 
painting,  & c.,  to  be  met  with  in  that 
country. 

Bell  (Sir  Charles),  younger  brother  of 
John  Bell,  was  born  near  Edinburgh,  in 
'the  autumn  of  the  year  1781.  Like  his 
brother,  he  was  educated  at  the  High 
School  of  that  city;  which  he  quitted, 
when  17  years  old,  to  pursue  the  study  of 
medicine.  In  1803,  he  went  to  London, 
where,  during  two  years,  he  practised 
midwifery.  He  then  applied  himself  es¬ 


pecially  to  anatomy,  and  was  soo  i  appoint¬ 
ed  lecturer  on  this  subject  in  the  College 
of  Surgeons.  When  the  London  Univer¬ 
sity  was  established  in  1828,  he  was  in¬ 
vited  to  fill  the  professorship  of  physiology 
and  therapeutics.  He  was  knighted  in 
1833.  In  1836,  he  accepted  an  invitation, 
as  professor  of  surgery,  to  Edinburgh, 
where  he  died,  on  the  18th  of  April  1842. 
— Besides  the  works  of  which  his  brother 
and  himself  were  joint  authors,  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  “  System  of  operative  surgery” 
(1807-9),  a  work  “  On  the  diseases  of  the 
urethra  (1819),  “  Engravings  from  speci¬ 
mens  of  morbid  parts”  (1813-17),  “  Surgi¬ 
cal  observations”  (1816-18),  “Exposition 
of  the  natural  system  of  the  nerves  of  the 
human  body”  (1824),  his  Bridgewater  trea¬ 
tise  on  “  The  Hand,”  &c.  The  reputation 
of  Sir  Charles  Bell  is,  however,  chiefly 
founded  on  his  discoveries  relating  to  the 
functions  of  the  nervous  system,  which  are, 
indeed,  of  such  importance  that  he  may  be 
regarded  as  having  produced  a  revolution 
in  the  physiology  of  the  nerves.  He  not 
only  showed  that  the  nerves  of  every  organ 
are  complicated  in  proportion  to  the  func¬ 
tions  they  have  to  perform,  but  he  likewise 
clearly  demonstrated  that  the  anterior  root, 
by  which  the  spinal  nerves  are  connected 
with  the  vertical  medulla,  is  exclusively 
instrumental  in  producing  motion,  and  the 
posterior  root  to  the  nerves  of  sensibility. 
The  similarity  too,  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves  to  a  nerve  of  the  spinal  marrow, 
suggested  to  him  tfcie  idea  of  a  similarity 
in  their  functions;  and  observation  and 
experiment  led  him  to  conclude  that  the 
sensibility  of  the  eye  is  produced  by 
branches  extending  from  the  larger  root 
of  this  pair  of  nerves,  while  the  muscles 
of  the  eye  were  dependent  for  their  motion 
on  the  seventh  pair, — a  conclusion  of  prac¬ 
tical  utility  to  the  oculist. 

Bellegarde*  (Count)  died  at  Vienna, 
in  January  1830. 

Bellini*  (Vincenzo).  Having  produced, 
besides  the  operas  already  mentioned,  the 
“Somnambula”  and  the  “Beatrice  Ten- 
da,”  which  contributed  much  to  extend  his 
reputation,  he  came  to  Paris  in  1833, 
where  he  first  became  acquainted  with 
other  than  Italian  music ;  and  mistrusting, 
in  consequence,  the  power  of  this  to  make 
a  superior  impression  on  the  Parisian  pub¬ 
lic,  he  spent  some  time  in  studying  the 
tastes  of  the  latter,  and  in  endeavouring  to 
adapt  himself  to  them,  before  he  ventured 
to  bring  forward  another  new  opera.  In 
the  mean  time  having  also  visited  London, 
where  he  was  received  in  the  most  grati¬ 
fying  manner,  he  composed  “  I  Puritani’ 
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for  the  Italian  Opera,  on  his  return  to  Paris. 
Of  all  his  productions,  it  is  his  masterpiece. 
He  has  avoided  in  it  most  of  the  faults  with 
which  he  had  been  previously  charged ; 
and  although,  to  a  certain  degree,  adopt¬ 
ing  a  new  style  of  composition,  this  was 
far  from  being  a  slavish  imitation  of  any 
particular  model.  In  the  midst  of  a  bril¬ 
liant  success  already  obtained,  and  a  still 
more  brilliant  promise,  Bellini  was  carried 
off  by  a  diarrhoea,  the  consequence  of  a 
slight  and  therefore  neglected  indisposi¬ 
tion,  at  Puteaux,  near  Paris,  on  the  24th 
of  September  1835. 

Benefice.  Under  the  Romans,  certain 
grants  of  lands  made  to  the  veteran  sol¬ 
diers  were  called  beneficia ;  and  the  same 
term  was  applied,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  feudal  system,  to  estates  conferred 
by  the  sovereign  and  held  under  him, — 
which,  afterwards  assuming  an  hereditary 
character,  became  fiefs,  properly  so  called. 
In  the  middle  ages,  the  popes  assumed  the 
feudal  right  with  reference  to  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  patronage,  and  the  term  beneficium 
was  hence  applied  to  church  livings,  &c., 
under  the  assumption  that  they  were  held 
under  the  pope  as  a  superior  lord.  It  was 
the  assertion  of  this  claim  by  Innocent  III. 
and  his  successors,  which  roused  the  jea¬ 
lousy  of  the  European  sovereigns,  espe¬ 
cially  those  of  England  and  France ;  and 
from  the  contentions  consequent  upon  this, 
the  first  opening  was  made  to  the  cause 
of  the  Reformation.  The  term  benefice 
is  understood  to  denote,rectories,  vicarages, 
perpetual  curacies,  and  chaplaincies,  as 
distinguished  from  a  dignity,  under  which 
title  are  comprehended  bishoprics,  deane¬ 
ries,  and  prebends. 

Bengal  (presidency  of).  See  India , 
(Sup.) 

Bensley*  (Thomas)  died  in  1835. 

Benzenberg*  (John  Frederick).  By 
several  political  pieces  published  by  him 
in  1820-21,  he  gave  offence  to  the  Prus¬ 
sian  government.  He  has  lately  (1839) 
written  a  work  on  falling  stars  ( -Stern - 
schnuppen). 

Beranger*  (Pierre  Jean  de).  The  fine 
of  10,000  francs  which  he  was  sentenced 
to  pay,  December  11th  1828,  was  more 
than  made  good  to  him  by  his  friends,  and 
his  songs  obtained  a  more  extensive  popu¬ 
larity  and  circulation  than  ever.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  the  revolution  of  July, 
but  declined  the  offices  and  honours  which 
were  offered  him,  that  he  might  maintain 
his  independence.  For  some  time  after 
that  event,  his  muse  was  altogether  silent; 
with  the  dethronement  and  expulsion  of 
vharles  X.,  as  he  himself  said,  his  occupa¬ 


tion  was  gone,  his  own  destiny  accom¬ 
plished.  In  1833,  however,  he  published 
a  volume  of  “  Chansons  nouvelles  et,  der- 
nieres,”  in  which  he  took  a  final  leave  of 
the  public.  Several  complete  editions  of 
his  works  have  since  appeared. 

Berbice.*  See  Guiana,  (Sup.) 

Berenger*  (Alphonse  Marie  Marcellin 
Thomas).  He  was  born  at  Valence,  May 
31st  1785.  —  After  the  revolution  of  July, 
he  distinguished  himself,  in  the  chamber 
of  deputies,  especially  by  the  report  made 
by  him  on  the  new  law  of  elections,  all  the 
restrictive  clauses  of  which  were,  how¬ 
ever,  far  from  meeting  his  approbation, 
and  by  his  efforts  to  procure  the  abolition 
of  capital  punishment. — In  1832,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  institute,  and,  in 
1839,  was  advanced  to  the  peerage. — Be¬ 
sides  the  work  on  criminal  justice  previ¬ 
ously  mentioned,  Berenger  has  published 
a  translation  of  the  “Novelise”  of  Justi¬ 
nian  (1810-11). 

Bekesford*  (William,  baron)  was  born 
in  Ireland. — On  his  return  to  England 
from  his  expedition  to  Portugal  in  H26, 
the  relations  which  he  entertained  with 
the  partisans  of  Don  Miguel  gave  offence 
to  the  dominant  authorities  in  Portugal ; 
and  he  was,  in  consequence,  deprived  of 
the  rank  of  Portuguese  field-marshal, 
which  he  had  long  held. 

Bergasse*  (Nicholas).  In  1821,  he 
was  prosecuted  before  the  “  cours  d’a&- 
sizes”  of  the  department  of  the  Seine,  for 
the  publication  of  a  work  entitled  “De  la 
propriete,”  in  which  he  attacked  the  sale 
of  the  national  property  (biens  nationaux), 
but  was  acquitted.  Since  then,  he  lived 
in  retirement  till  his  death,  at  an  advanced 
age,  in  1832.  During  the  latter  period  of 
his  life,  lie  was  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  a  treatise  on  Christian  morals. 

Berghaus  (Henry),  bom  on  the  3d  of 
May  1797,  at  Cleves  in  Germany,  has  ac¬ 
quired  an  extensive  reputation  as  a  geog¬ 
rapher.  He  enlisted,  as  a  volunteer,  in  the 
Prussian  army  in  1815,  and  penetrated 
into  France,  with  the  corps  to  which  he 
was  attached,  as  far  as  Brittany,  and,  while 
there,  collected  valuable  materials  for  a 
future  man  of  that  country.  On  the  con¬ 
clusion  or  peace,  he  sought  and  obtained 
an  office  of  topographical  engineer  (/age- 
nieur- Geograph)  under  the  minister  of 
war  in  Berlin,  and  for  some  years  was 
chiefly  employed  in  the  great  trigonome¬ 
trical  survey  of  the  Prussian  monarchy. 
In  1824,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the 
applied  mathematics  in  the  school  of  civil 
engineering  ( Bauakademie )  at  Berlin. 
Since  1830,  he  has  resided  at  Potsdam, 
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without,  however,  on  this  account,  resign¬ 
ing  his  professorship.  His  activity  as  an 
author  has  been  prodigiously  great.  Of 
the  maps  which  he  has  published,  those 
best  known  are  his  map  of  Africa ;  his  re¬ 
markably  accurate  atlas  of  Asia,  to  con¬ 
sist,  when  completed,  of  18  maps ;  and  his 
“  Physikalischer  Atlas,”  of  60  maps.  In 
conjunction  with  Hoffman,  he  edited,  from 
1825  to  1829,  a  geographical  journal  enti¬ 
tled  “  Hertha,”  containing  many  valuable 
papers.  This  was  succeeded  by  the  “  An- 
nalen  derErd-,Volker-und  Staatenkunde,” 
edited  by  Berghaus  exclusively,  but  infe¬ 
rior  to  its  predecessor  in  originality  of  re¬ 
mark.  From  1837  to  1841,  he  also  pub¬ 
lished  an  annual  volume  on  the  progress 
of  geographical  knowledge,  under  the  title 
of  “  Almanach  den  Freunden  der  Erdkunde 
gewidmet and  from  1837  to  1845,  in  6 
volumes,  a  general  treatise  of  geography, 
the  “  Allgemeine  Lander-und  Volker- 
kunde,”  the  first  3  volumes  of  which  are 
occupied  exclusively  with  the  mathemati¬ 
cal  and  physical  branches  of  his  subject. 
And  lastly,  he  is  the  author  of  an  ele¬ 
mentary  work,  entitled  “Grundriss  der 
Geographie”  (1842). 

Beriot  (Charles  Auguste  de),  one  of 
the  most  eminent  violinists  of  the  present 
day,  was  born  on  the  20th  of  February 
1802,  at  Louvain,  in  Belgium,  where  he 
received  his  first  instruction  in  music  from 
Rohrer  (a  pupil  of  Viotti),  and  the  professor 
of  music,  Tiby,  and  where  he  remained 
till  he  was  19  years  of  age.  He  then  went 
to  Paris,  to  accomplish  himself  under  the 
direction  of  Viotti,  Baillot,  and  Lafond, 
but,  it  would  seem,  enjoyed  their  instruc¬ 
tion  for  a  short  time  only.  He  very  soon 
took  his  own  course,  and  with  so  much 
success,  as  to  venture  to  present  himself 
to  the  Parisian  public,  as  a  candidate  for 
their  applause,  contemporarily  with  the 
first  appearance  before  them  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Paganini.  His  performance  has  no 
decided  mannerism  to  distinguish  it  from 
that  of  his  rivals,  but,  combining  the  vari¬ 
ous  excellencies  of  which  his  instrument 
is  susceptible  in  just  proportion,  it  consti¬ 
tutes  a  model  proper  for  the  imitation  of 
those  who  aspire  to  eminence  in  his  art. 
His  science  is  perfect,  and  his  tuning  un¬ 
failing.  His  execution  is  delicate  and  fa¬ 
cile.  Asa  composer  he  does  not  rank  re¬ 
markably  high.  On  his  return  to  his  own 
country  from  Paris,  the  king  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  bestowed  upon  him  a  pension  of  2000 
florins;  of  which,  however,  he  was  deprived 
on  the  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland, 
in  consequence  of  the  events  of  1830.  In 
183(3,  he  married  Madame  Malibran.  and 


in  1838,  after  her  sudden  death,  made  a 
professional  tour  in  Germany,  accompanied 
by  her  younger  sister.  His  performances, 
at  concerts  in  Berlin  and  Leipsic,  met 
with  the  most  unqualified  approbation.  In 
1842,  he  succeeded  Baillot  at  the  conserva¬ 
toire  of  Paris. 

Berlin.*  This  city  presents  to  us  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  im¬ 
provement  in  modern  Europe.  In  1688 
the  population  was  only  18,000 ;  in  1775 
it  had  increased  to  135,500;  in  1816  it 
was  182,387 ;  at  the  close  of  the  year  1825 
it  was  220,000;  in  1838  it  amounted  to 
290,797;  and,  again,  at  the  close  of  the 
year  1841,  to  340,260.  Of  this  last  num¬ 
ber,  there  were  319,678  “  evangelical”  or 
protestant,  and  14,056  catholic  Christians, 
6518  Jews,  with  a  few  mennonists  and 
persons  of  the  Greek  church.  The  manu¬ 
factures  and  trade  of  the  city  are  exten¬ 
sive,  as  is  likewise  the  provision  made  for 
the  intellectual  and  moral  culture  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  for  beneficent  purposes  of 
various  kinds.  No  where,  indeed,  is  a 
greater  attention  paid  to  education  than 
here.  The  university  possesses  a  nume¬ 
rous  corps  of  able  professors  in  all  the 
branches  of  human  knowledge,1 ‘and  all  the 
apparatus  and  materiel  requisite  for  effi¬ 
cient  instruction ;  and  the  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  winter  session  of  1841-42 
was  2140.  An  especial  department  for 
the  use  of  the  university  has  been  lately 
added  to  the  royal  library,  which,  at  pre¬ 
sent,  contains  260,000  printed  volumes,  and 
a  large  and  valuable  collection  of  manu¬ 
scripts.  Among  the  improvements,  too, 
which  have  been  introduced  within  the 
few  last  years,  we  may  mention  the  light¬ 
ing  of  the  streets  with  gas,  and  the  com¬ 
munications  by  railroad  opened  to  the  in¬ 
habitants. 

Berlioz  (Hector),  born  on  the  11th  of 
December  1803,  at  La  Cote  St.  Andre,  in 
the  French  department  of  the  Isere,  may 
be  regarded  as  an  extraordinary  phenome¬ 
non,  whatever  judgment  we  may  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  pronounce  upon  him  as  a  musical 
composer.  On  account  of  the  originality 
of  his  compositions,  his  admirers  have  pro¬ 
claimed  him  the  founder  of  a  new  school ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  their  eccentri¬ 
city,  so  much  in  unison  with  the  life  and 
character  of  Berlioz  himself,  has  led  his 
detractors  to  represent  them  as  little  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  effusions  of  a  madman.  His 
father,  who  was  a  respectable  physician, 
destined  him  for  his  own  profession ;  ana 
Berlioz,  making  an  effort  to  comply  with 
the  wishes  of  his  parent,  studied  medicine, 
accordingly,  at  Paris,  for  a  year.  At  the 
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end  of  this  time,  he  could  no  longer  re¬ 
strain  the  passion  for  music,  which  had 
first  been  excited  in  him,  at  a  very  early 
age,  by  a  quartette  of  Hayden.  He  aban¬ 
doned  altogether  his  medical  studies;  and, 
discarded  in  consequence  by  his  father,  he 
procured  the  means  of  subsistence  as  a 
singer  in  the  chorus  of  the  “  Theatre  des 
nouveautes,”  and  by  giving  lessons  in  sing¬ 
ing.  In  the  mean  time,  he  pursued  the 
study  of  music,  under  the  direction,  first, 
of  Lesueur,  and  then  of  Reicha,  at  the 
conservatoire.  Such  was  the  progress 
which  he  made  here,  that,  in  1825,  he 
obtained  the  second,  and,  in  1830,  the  first 
musical  prize.  These  prizes  furnished  him 
with  money  for  a  journey  to  Italy,  where 
he  continued  during  two  years,  suffering 
his  fancy  and  feelings  to  run  wild  without 
restraint  in  the  enjoyment  of  art,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  music.  Returning  to  Paris  from 
Italy,  he  became  enamoured  of  Miss  Smith- 
son,  an  English  actress,  whom  he  saw  in 
the  character  of  Ophelia  at  the  English 
theatre ;  and,  on  certain  slanderous  re¬ 
ports  concerning  her  coming  to  his  ears, 
lie  was  seized  with  a  frantic  fit,  in  which 
state  he  composed  a  piece  of  music  enti¬ 
tled  “  Symfonie  fantastique,”  intended  by 
him  to  express  the  emotions  of  his  mind 
at  the  time.  This  production  has  been 
condemned  as  an  extravagant  and  un¬ 
meaning  medley;  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  thought  by  Liszt  to  possess  so  much 
merit  as  to  induce  him  to  adapt  it  to  the 
piano  forte.  Then  followed  other  sympho¬ 
nies  ;  an  opera,  “  Benvenuto  Cellini ;”  and 
a  piece  which  he  called  “  Romeo  and  Ju¬ 
liet,”  but  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
class  under  any  regular  head  of  musical 
composition.  We  have  very  high  autho¬ 
rity  in  favour  of  his  symphonies,  viz:  that 
of  Paganini,  who  declared  them  to  be  su¬ 
perior  to  any  music  since  that  of  Beetho¬ 
ven,  and  who  is  said  to  have  testified  to 
the  sincerity  ..of  this  declaration,  by  pre¬ 
senting  Berlioz,  on  an  evening  after  a  con¬ 
cert  given  by  the  latter,  with  an  order  for 
20,000  francs  on  his  banker,  as  a  reward 
for  what  he  had  achieved. 

Bermudas’  Islands.*  The  population 
of  these  islands  in  1837  was  8455,  of  whom 
4033  were  whites.  The  imports,  in  the 
same  year,  amounted  to  £97,811 ;  the  ex¬ 
ports,  consisting  latterly  of  little  besides 
arrow-root  and  cedar  wood,  to  £25,271. 
fn  the  same  year,  also,  the  revenue  was 
£17,273,  and  the  expenditure  £19,374. 
The  government  is  administered  by  a  go¬ 
vernor,  a  council  of  8  members  appointed 
by  him,  and  an  assembly  of  38  members, 
who  are  chosen  by  the  land-owners.  The 


legislatures  of  these  islands,  and  of  Anti- 
gua,  were  the  only  colonial  legislative  bo¬ 
dies  that  abolished  slavery,  without  the 
intervention  of  apprenticeship. 

Bernard  (Simon)  was  born  of  poor  pa¬ 
rents,  at  Dole,  in  France,  April  28th  1779. 
He  derived  his  early  education  from  some 
priests,  who  perceived  his  capabilities  for 
instruction,  and  took  pleasure  in  witness¬ 
ing  the  rapid  progress  which  he  made  in 
knowledge.  By  their  means,  he  was  found 
qualified,  on  being  examined,  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  Polytechnic  School  when  only 
15  years  of  age.  After  pursuing  the  regu¬ 
lar  course  of  studies  in  this  celebrated  in¬ 
stitution,  and  distinguishing  himself  among 
the  foremost  of  the  pupils,  he  received  a 
commission  in  the  corps  of  engineers. 
Having  accidentally  been  brought  in  con¬ 
tact  with  Napoleon  in  1805,  the  latter  was 
so  favourably  impressed  in  behalf  of  the 
young  officer,  as  shortly  afterwards  to  ap¬ 
point  him  to  be  one  of  his  own  aides-de- 
camp.  Bernard  accompanied  the  emperor 
in  his  subsequent  campaigns,  was  rapidly 
promoted,  and,  during  the  hundred  days, 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  topographi¬ 
cal  bureau.  He  fought  at  Waterloo;  on 
the  loss  of  the  battle,  tried  in  vain  to  re¬ 
organize  the  defeated  troops;  and  sought, 
but  was  refused,  permission  to  attend  Na¬ 
poleon  to  St.  Helena.  He  was  not  unwill¬ 
ing  to  serve  under  the  government  of  the 
Restoration;  on  the  principle, -that whoever 
may  be  the  rulers  whom  one’s  country 
chooses  for  itself,  or  consents  to  obey,  the 
obligations  of  the  citizens  to  it  are  ever 
the  same.  The  government  of  the  Resto¬ 
ration,  however,  would  not  trust  him,  and 
exiled  him  to  Dole.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances,  he  accepted  an  appointment  in 
the  United  States,  as  chief  of  the  corps  of 
engineers;  in  which  capacity,  he  super¬ 
intended  the  construction  of  various  forti¬ 
fications  and  public  works,  designed  to 
facilitate  the  defence  of  our  coasts  against 
an  invading  enemy. — The  revolution  of 
July  opened  the  way  for  General  Bernard’s 
return  to  his  own  country.  Scarcely  had 
he  arrived  in  France,  when  Louis  Philippe 
nominated  him  to  be  one  of  his  aides-de- 
camp  ;  and  he  was,  soon  afterwards,  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general  of 
engineers.  He  was  entrusted  with  the 
department  of  war  in  September  1836, 
under  the  administration  of  Count  Mole ; 
but  quitted  office,  with  his  colleagues,  in 
the  beginning  of  1839.  He  died  in  the 
last-mentioned  year. 

Bernhardy  (Gottfr.)  was  born  on  the 
20th  of  March  1800,  at  Landsberg,  in  the 
Prussian  province  of  Brandenburg.  After 
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receiving-  his  education  at  Berlin,  in  one 
of  the  gymnasiums,  and  in'  the  university, 
of  that  city,  he  was  appointed  to  be  a  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  latter  institution  in  1825 ;  and, 
in  1829,  he  accepted  a  professorship  of 
ancient  literature  at  Halle,  an  office  which 
he  continues  (1843)  to  hold.  He  is  the 
author  of  several  learned  works,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  his  “  Syntax  of 
the  Greek  language”  (1829),  his  “Ele¬ 
mentary  Roman  literature”  (1830),  his 
“  Outlines  of  an  Encyclopaedia  of  Philolo¬ 
gy”  (1^32),  and  his  “  Elements  of  Greek 
literature”  (1836).  In  the  first  of  these 
works,  he  abandoned  the  usual  mode  of 
treating  his  subject,  and  sought  to  trace 
the  gradual  development  of  the  Greek  syn¬ 
tax  through  the  whole  series  of  writings 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us. 

Bernstorf  (Christian  Gunther,  count 
de)  was  born  at  Copenhagen,  on  the  3d 
of  April  1769.  After  completing  his  edu¬ 
cation,  he  entered  upon  the  diplomatic  ca¬ 
reer,  in  which  he  met  with  rapid  advance¬ 
ment.  At  a  comparatively  early  age,  he 
was  Danish  minister  at  Stockholm.  He 
then  resided,  for  a  short  time,  without  any 
official  appointment,  at  Copenhagen,  and 
became  minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  1797.  Unlike  the 
latter,  who  was  ever  solicitous  to  improve 
the  condition  of  his  country,  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  beneficial  changes  in  every 
branch  of  the  public  administration,  his 
leanings  were  in  favour  of  things  as  they 
were,  apprehensive  that  changes  made  too 
rapidly  might  lead  to  revolution.  His 
measures,  too,  in  reference  to  the  foreign 
relations  of  Denmark,  were  unsuccessful ; 
leading,  as  they  did,  to  the  British  attacks 
on  the  capital  in  1801  and  1807.  He 
ceased  to  be  minister  of  state  in  1810,  and 
went  as  Danish  ambassador  to  the  court 
of  Austria.  In  1814,  he  was  the  minister 
plenipotentiary  of  the  king  of  Denmark  to 
the  congress  of  Vienna;  on  the  dissolution 
of  which  assembly,  he  was  appointed  by 
his  government  minister  to  Berlin.  Here 
he  made  so  favourable  an  impression  on 
the  king  of  Prussia,  that  the  latter  selected 
him,  in  1818,  in  preference  to  any  of  his 
own  subjects,  to  succeed  the  prince  of 
Hardenberg  as  his  principal  minister  of 
state.  Count  Bernstorf  was  present,  be¬ 
side  the  congress  of  Vienna,  at  those  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Carlsbad,  Troppau,  Lai¬ 
bach,  and  Verona.  He  continued  to  be 
the  prime  minister  of  Prussia  until  1831 ; 
when  he  retired  from  office  at  his  own  re¬ 
quest.  He  died  on  the  29th  of  March, 
1835. 

Bgrryer  (Pierre  Antoine),  born  at 
Vol.  XIV.— 14 


Paris  in  1790,  was  the  son  of  an  eminent 
advocate  of  the  French  bar,  who  distin¬ 
guished  himself,  jointly  with  Dupin,  in  the 
defence  of  Marshal  Ney.  He  chose  the 
profession  of  his  father,  and  was  very  soon 
remarked  for  his  eloquence.  In  1829,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  chamber  of 
deputies  by  the  department  of  the  Upper 
Loire;  since  which  period,  he  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  a  member  of  it,  without  any  in¬ 
terruption.  His  opposition  to  the  famous 
address  of  the  221  deputies  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  supporters  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Charles  X.  to  him  in  such  a  degree, 
as  to  lead  to  the  expectation  of  his  being 
speedily  invited  into  the  cabinet.  But  the 
revolution  of  July  intervened;  and,  placing 
Berryer  in  a  peculiar  position,  deprived 
him  of  all  influence  or  consequence  in  the 
state.  He  took,  indeed,  the  oath  of  alle¬ 
giance  to  Louis  Philippe  ;  declaring,  how¬ 
ever,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  retained 
all  his  former  opinions  and  preferences; 
and  he,  accordingly,  continued  in  open 
correspondence  with  the  members  of  the 
exiled  royal  family.  He  was  long  the  only 
legitimist  deputy ;  and,  in  despite  of  his 
eloquence,  could  scarcely  obtain  a  hearing 
from  his  colleagues.  But  as  other  legiti¬ 
mists  wqre  gradually  added  to  the  cham¬ 
ber,  while,  also,  the  party  of  the  extreme 
right  came  often  to  act  in  connexion  with 
that  of  the  opposite  extreme,  in  opposing 
the  measures  of  the  government,  his  im¬ 
portance  increased,  and  on  questions,  not 
of  a  party  nature,  he  occasionally  exercised 
a  predominating  influence.  What,  more¬ 
over,  has  enabled  him  to  conciliate  public 
opinion  to  himself,  in  some  degree,  has 
been  his  zealous  support  of  the  honour  or 
interests  of  France,  even  at  the  risk  of  a 
war,  in  its  relations  with  foreign  countries. 
Since  the  fall  of  the  Thiers  ministry,  Ber¬ 
ryer  ha§  been  one  of  the  most  uncompro¬ 
mising  opponents  of  the  Soult-Guizot  ad¬ 
ministration.  Besides  the  conspicuous  part 
which  he  has  acted  in  the  chamber,  he  has 
attracted  much  of  the  public  attention  by 
his  able  advocacy  of  individuals  before  the 
tribunals,  especially  royalists.  His  extra¬ 
ordinary  ability  as  a  speaker,  both  in  the 
legislature  and  at  the  bar,  is  now  con¬ 
ceded,  even  by  those  who  differ  most  from 
him  in  political  opinion;  and  his  friends 
regard  him  as  the  greatest  orator  that  has 
appeared  in  France  since  Mirabeau. 

Bertin  (Louis  Francois),  known  as 
Bertin  the  elder,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1766.  He  was  the  principal  founder,  and, 
-for  a  considerable  period,  editor  of  the 
“Journal  des  debats.”  During  the  “con¬ 
sulate,”  this  journal  ventured  to  inculcate 
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monarjhica1  opinions,  before  it  was  yet 
safe  to  do  fo;  and  its  editor  was,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  condemned  to  9  months’  impri¬ 
sonment,  and  afterwards  banished  to  the 
island  of  Elba.  He,  however,  succeeded 
in  making  his  escape  thence  into  Italy; 
and,  proceeding  to  Rome,  he  there  formed 
an  intimate  friendship  with  Chateaubriand, 
which  subsequently  had  no  little  influence 
on  the  character  of  his  journal.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  Paris  in  1804,  when  to  express 
monarchical  opinions  was  no  longer  con¬ 
sidered  a  crime,  but  when  the  press  was 
nearly,  or  quite  as  much,  fettered  in  every 
other  respect,  as  it  had  been  at  an  earlier 
day.  He  was  permitted  to  publish  the 
“Journal  des  debats”  under  the  title  of 
“Journal  de  l’empire,”  but  only  under  the 
superintendence  of  an  editor  in  chief,  im¬ 
posed  upon  him  by  the  minister  of  police. 
At  the  Restoration,  he  was,  at  length,  set 
free  to  express  his  royalist  sentiments 
without  disguise  or  restriction.  During 
the  100  days,  he  accompanied  Louis  XVI 1 1. 
to  Ghent,  where  he  assisted  to  edit  the 
“  Moniteur  de  Gand.”  On  the  return  of 
the  king  to  Paris,  Bertin  again  acquired 
possession  of  his  journal,  which  generally 
supported  the  measures  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  for  the  time  being;  until  it  took  ground, 
with  Chateaubriand,  and  other  conspicuous 
royalists,  against  the  administration  of  the 
prince  of  Polignac.  It  was,  in  consequence, 
subjected  once  more  to  a  prosecution  for 
obnoxious  opinions  expressed  in  an  edito¬ 
rial  article,  but  was  successfully  defended 
by  Dupin.  Although  Bertin  refused  to 
insert  in  it  the  protest  of  the  liberal  jour¬ 
nals,  he  declared,  at  the  revolution  of  July, 
in  favour  of  the  new  government ;  and  has 
since,  with  few  exceptions,  supported  the 
ministers  who  happened  to  be  in  power. 
He  died  in  the  beginning  of  1842. 

Berton*  (Henri  Montan)  is  the  author 
of  more  than  20  operas.  He  died  of  the 
cholera  at  Paris,  July  19th  1832. 

Bertrand*  (Henri  Gratien).  The  re¬ 
volution  of  July  1830  recalled  Gen.  Ber¬ 
trand  into  active  service ;  and  he  was, in  that 
year,  also  chosen  a  member  of  the  cham¬ 
ber  of  deputies.  In  this  capacity  he  sup¬ 
ported  with  zeal  the  principles  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  left,  and  was,  more  especially,  stre¬ 
nuous  in  defending  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
He  was  likewise  one  of  the  50  deputies 
who  established  the  republican  journal  en¬ 
titled  the  “Journal  du  peuple,”  and  for 
some  time  edited  by  Dupoty.  As  was  to 
have  been  expected,  he  was  one  of  those 
who  were  sent  to  St.  Helena,  in  1840,  to 
bring  to  France  the  ashes  of  Napoleon. 
In  1843  he  visited  the  United  States, 


where  he  was  very  favourably  received. 
He  died  soon  after  his  return  to  hi  t  coun¬ 
try,  in  the  following  year. 

Bertucii*  (Frederick  Justin)  died  April 
3d  1822. 

Berzelius*  (John  James).  No  one 
living  has  done  more  for  chemistry  than 
Berzelius.  In  addition  to  what  has  been 
already  stated  concerning  him,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  he  is  the  discoverer  of  the 
metals  selenium  and  thorium,  and  was  the 
first  who  exhibited  calcium,  barium,  stron 
tium,  tantalum,  silicium,  and  zirconium,  in 
their  metallic  state.  His  discoveries  were 
mostly  communicated  to  the  public  in  the 
scientific  journals  of  Sweden  and  the  con¬ 
tinent  ;  but  he  is  also  the  author  of  several 
systematic  works  on  chemistry  and  mine¬ 
ralogy,  the  most  important  and  extensive 
of  which  is  a  general  treatise  on  the  for¬ 
mer  subject.  This  has  passed  through 
several  editions  in  his  own,  the  German, 
and  French  languages.  The  5th  German 
edition,  with  the  last  corrections  and  addi¬ 
tions  of  the  author,  is  now  in .  process  of 
publication. 

Bessel*  (Frederick  William).  In  1828, 
he  published  his  “  Researches  on  the  length 
of  the  simple  seconds’  pendulum,”  and  in 
1830,  his  “  Determination  of  the  length  of 
the  simple  seconds’  pendulum,”  both  of 
which  are  possessed  of  great  value.  He 
has  obtained  much  credit,  too,  for  his  “  As¬ 
tronomical  observations  at  the  observatory 
at  Konigsberg”  in  20  parts  (1815-40),  his 
“  Tabulae  regiomontanae  reductionum  ob- 
servationum  ab  a.  1750  usque  a.  1850 
computatae”  (1830,)  his  “  Measurement,” 
published  jointly  with  B-iyer,  “of a  degree 
in  East  Prussia,  &c.”  (1838),  his  “  State¬ 
ment  of  the  measures  adopted,  in  1835-38, 
for  determining  a  uniform  standard  of  the 
Prussian  measure  of  length,”  and  for  his 
“  Astronomical  researches”  (1841-42). 
But  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  his 
lesser  works  is  the  “Measurement  of  the 
distance  of  the  61st  star  in  the  constella¬ 
tion  of  the  Swan,”  published  in  Schu¬ 
macher’s  “  Jahrbuch”  (lw39).  From  nu¬ 
merous  observations  he  deduced  an  annual 
parallax  of  of  a  second,  whence  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  the  distance  of  the  star  from  the 
sun  is  357,700  radii  of  the  earth’s  orbit. 
He  also  found,  from  a  close  examination 
of  the  observations  made  by  Brandes  and 
others  on  the  phenomenon  of  falling  stars, 
that  their  previous  rise  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth  had  in  no  instance  been  shown ; 
thus  removing  a  great  difficulty  in  the  the¬ 
ory  of  these  meteors. 

Beudant  (Franqois  Sulpice),  a  membei 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  professor 
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of  mineralogy  in  the  University  of  Paris, 
was  born  in  that  city  September  5th  1787, 
and  received  his  education  in  the  Poly¬ 
technic  and  Normal  schools.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  in  1811,  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  lyceum  at  Avignon,  and  in  1813, 
professor  of  physics  in  the  college  of  Mar¬ 
seilles.  On  the  restoration  of  Louis  X  VIII., 
he  was  commissioned  to  brincr  the  mine- 

o 

ralogical  collection  of  the  king  from  Eng¬ 
land  over  to  France,  and  was  then  entrust¬ 
ed  with  the  charge  of  it  as  sub-director. 
From  this  period  he  devoted  himself  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  study  of  mineralogy,  to  the 
various  branches  of  which  he  has  since 
made  important  contributions.  In  1818, 
he  undertook  a  journey  to  Hungary,  at  the 
expense  of  the  French  government,  and 
subsequently  published  an  account  of  it  in 
the  “  Voyage  mineralogique  et  geologique 
en  Hongrie”  (3  vol.  1822).  It  was  after 
his  return  from  this  excursion  that  he  was 
appointed  a  professor  in  the  university; 
and,  in  1824,  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  His  principal 
work  is  his  “Essai  d’un  cours  elementaire 
et  general  des  sciences  physiques”  (1828), 
which  has  since  been  subdivided  into  the 
“Traite  elementaire  de  physique”  and 
the  “  Traite  elementaire  de  mineralogie.” 
Both  of  these  works  have  •  been  translated 
into  German :  the  former  has  passed  to  the 
6th  edition  (1838);  the  latter  to  the  2d 
(1830).  In  this  work,  Beudant  has  not 
only  formed  an  entire  system  of  mineralogy 
on  the  basis  of  Ampere’s  circular  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  elements,  but  has  also  made 
many  judicious  remarks  and  inferences  in 
the  discussion  of  the  details  of  the  subject; 
particularly  in  reference  to  the  chemical 
and  optical  relations  of  different  substances. 
The  last  work  published  by  him  is  entitled 
“  Cours  elementaire  de  mineralogie  et  de 
geologie”  (1841). — Beudant  is  known,  like¬ 
wise,  by  his  investigations  of  the  connection 
of  chemical  composition  and  crystalliza¬ 
tion,  and  on  the  possibility  of  the  moluscae 
of  the  ocean  continuing  to  live  in  fresh 
water,  as  well  as  by  his  labours  on  the 
specific  gravity  and  chemical  analysis  of 
minerals. 

Bevel  geer,  or  bevelled  wheel-work. 
See.  fVheel-work. 

Bexley  (Lord).  See  Vansittart. 

Bey  rout;  the  ancient  JBerytus,  a  town 
on  the  coast  of  Syria,  between  Sidon  and 
Tripolis.  It  is  described  by  Abulfeda  as 
the  flourishing  port  of  Damascus.  It  con¬ 
tains  at  present  about  7-8000  inhabitants, 
whose  principal  employment  is  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  cotton  stuffs  and  earthenware. 
A  Greek  and  a  Maronite  bishop  have  their 


seat  here ;  and  the  town  is  noted  for  be¬ 
ing  a  place  for  the  assembling  of  pilgrims, 
who  proceed  hence  in  caravans  to  Mecca. 
After  having  been,  for  a  considerable  pe¬ 
riod,  almost  forgotten  by  Europeans,  Bey- 
rout,  on  a  sudden,  in  1840,  acquired  a  new 
importance.  The  hostilities  of  the  com¬ 
bined  English,  Austrian,  and  Turkish  fleet, 
against  the  Egyptian  occupants  of  the  pa- 
chalic  of  S/ria,  began  by  the  bombardment 
of  it,  from  the  10th  to  the  14th  of  Septem¬ 
ber.  Though  almost  entirely  destroyed, 
it  was  not  till  the  9th  of  October  that  it 
was  evacuated  by  its  defenders,  and  taken 
possession  of  by  the  allied  forces.  On  the 
following  day,  Ibrahim  pacha  was  attainted, 
in  the  strong  position  which  he  had  as¬ 
sumed  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  a  Turkish 
army  under  Selim  pacha,  Commodore  Na¬ 
pier,  and  General  Jochmus,  and  totally 
routed.  The  question  at  issue  between 
the  contending  parties,  viz :  whether  Turk 
or  Egyptian  should  be  master  of  Syria,  was 
thus  summarily  decided  at  Beyrout. 

Bible  Societies.  See  Societies ,  (Sup.) 

Bibliography.*  To  the  Italian  works 
already  mentioned,  may  be  added  the  4th 
edition  of  Gamba’s  “  Serie  de’  Testi” 
(1839),  and  his  “Serie  degli  scritti  im- 
pressi  in  dialetto  veneziano”  (1832);  as, 
also,  Simone’s  “  Collezione  delle  opere  in 
dialetto  napoletano”  (3  vol.  1826).  In  re¬ 
ference  to  England  we  have  Lowndes’ 
“  Bibliographer’s  manual”  (4  vol.  1834) ; 
for  France  there  is  Querard’s  “France  lit- 
teraire  du  18ieme  et  19ieme  siecle”  (10 
vol.  1837-40) ;  for  Germany,  O.  A.  Schulz’s 
continuation  of  Heinsius’  “  Allgemeinem 
Biicherlexicon”  (1836-38  and  1842),  Chr. 
G.  Kaiser’s  “  Vollstandiges  Biicherlexicon 
von  1750-1832”  (1834-37),  and  the  “All- 
gemeine  Bibliographie  fur  Deutschland” 
(1838-42). 

Bice; a  light  blue  colour  prepared  from 
smalt.  Next  to  ultra-marine,  which  is  too 
dear  for  general  use,  it  is  the  best  of  all 
the  blues.  From  bice,  by  a  mixture  with 
yellow  orpiment,  another  colour  is  formed 
of  a  green  hue,  having  the  same  name. 

Biddle  (Nicholas)  was  born  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  on  the  8th  of  January  1786.  His 
ancestors  came  to  America  with  William 
Penn.  Charles  Biddle,  the  father  of  Nicho¬ 
las,  was  distinguished,  during  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  for  his  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  American  independence,  and, 
subsequently  to  it,  when  Franklin  was  its 
president,  held  the  office  of  vice-president 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.- 
Nicholas  Biddle  was  a  pupil  in  the  aca¬ 
demy,  and  then  in  the  collegiate  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  “  University  of  Pennsylvania  ” 
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At  13  years  of  age,  he  was  transferred 
from  this  institution  to  the  college  at 
Princeton,  New  Jersey;  where  he  remain¬ 
ed  for  upwards  of  two  years,  and  was  gra¬ 
duated  in  September  1801.  He  quitted 
college  with  a  character  for  talent  and 
scholarship  unsurpassed  by  any  member 
of  his  class,  and  commenced  the  study  of 
the  law  in  his  native  city.  In  1804,  when 
his  term  of  legal  study  was  nearly  com¬ 
pleted,  General  Armstrong,  who  had  been 
appointed  the  American  minister  to  France, 
and  who  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  his 
father,  offered  to  take  him  with  him  to 
Europe  as  his  secretary, — an  offer  which 
was  promptly  accepted.  After  spending 
some  time  in  Paris,  he  visited  Switzer¬ 
land,  Italy,  Greece,  Germany,  Holland, 
and  England.  In  the  latter  country,  he 
acted  for  a  short  time  as  secretary  to  Mr. 
Monroe,  who  then  represented  the  United 
States  at  the  Court  of  St.  James.  —  In 
1807,  Mr.  Biddle  returned  to  his  own 
country,  and  commenced  the  practice  of 
his  profession  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
He  also,  in  conjunction  with  Dennie,  edit¬ 
ed  the  “  Port  Folio”  down  to  the  period  of 
the  latter’s  death,  after  which  he  conduct¬ 
ed  it  alone  until  another  editor  could  be 
procured.  And  in  addition  to  the  contri¬ 
butions  furnished  by  him  to  this  periodical, 
he  about  the  same  time  found  leisure  to 
prepare  for  publication,  from  the  original 
documents  put  into  his  hands,  a  history  of 
Lewis’  and  Clarke’s  expedition  across  the 
continent  of  America  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 
—  In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1810,  Mr. 
Biddle  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  in  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania.  He  acted  a  conspicuous 
and  a  leading  part  in  the  proceedings  of 
that  body,  and  distinguished  himself  espe¬ 
cially  by  an  elaborate  and  able  report  on 
a  bill,  which  he  had  introduced,  relating 
to  a  system  of  public  schools,  and  which 
was  founded  on  the  principle  of  a  very 
cheap,  but  not  gratuitous  instruction,  —  a 
bill,  however,  that  failed  of  receiving  the 
requisite  support  to  become  a  law.  He 
also  attracted,  in  no  slight  degree,  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  public,  by  a  speech  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  a  resolution  for  instructing  the 
members  of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania 
to  vote  against  the  recharter  of  the  then 
existing  Bank  of  the  United  States.  At 
the  close  of  the  session  (1811),  he  declined 
becoming  a  candidate  for  re-election ;  but 
during  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  in 
1814,  he  consented  to  serve  in  the  Senate 
of  the  state.  He  distinguished  himself  in 
that  body  by  his  spirited  efforts  to  induce 
the.  Legislature,  in  the  absence  of  aid  from 


the  general  government,  to  adopt  vigorous 
measures  for  the  defence  of  the  state,  and 
particularly  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
against  any  probable  attempts  which  might 
be  made  by  the  enemy.  The  report  which 
Mr.  Biddle  drew  up,  during  his  present 
term  of  legislative  service,  on  the  proposi¬ 
tions  of  the  “  Hartford  Convention,”  added 
also  considerably  to  his  reputation  as  a 
statesman.  Having  vacated  his  seat  in 
the  Senate  in  1817,  he  was,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  nominated  by  the  party  to  which 
he  belonged  (the  democratic)  as  their  can¬ 
didate  for  Congress ;  but  being  at  the  time 
a  minority  in  Philadelphia,  they  failed  to 
elect  him.  And  he  was  again  nominated 
for  Congress  in  1820,  with  the  same  result 
— Mr.  Biddle’s  connection  with  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  began  in  1819,  by  his 
appointment  by  the  government  to  be  one 
of  its  directors.  This  was  at  the  period 
when,  through  the  mismanagement  of  its 
affairs,  its  credit  had  become  exceedingly 
impaired,  and  when  it  was  even  threat¬ 
ened  with  a  speedy  destruction.  Mr.  Lang- 
don  Cheves  then  became  president  of  the 
institution,  which  speedily  regained  its 
character.  On  the  resignation  of  his  office 
by  that  gentleman,  Mr'.  Biddle  was  select¬ 
ed,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
stockholders,  and  with  the  public  opinion 
generally,  to  succeed  him.  His  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  bank  began  with  the  year 
1823,  and  continued  down  to  the  period 
when  the  institution  having  failed  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  renewal  of  its  charter  from  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Union,  was  chartered 
anew  by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  from  that  time  again  until  the  29th  of 
March  1839,  when  he  resigned  his  office, 
to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in  retirement,  at 
his  seat  of  Andalusia  on  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware,  above  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 
For  a  short  sketch  of  the  later  history  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  while  he 
was  its  president,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  article  United  States ,  in  the  present 
volume.  Mr.  Biddle  died  on  the  27th  of 
February  1844.  —  It  is  conceded,  even  by 
his  detractors,  that  Mr.  Biddle  was  distin¬ 
guished  among  his  fellow-citizens,  during 
his  whole  career,  for  great  public  spirit, 
and  for  his  desire  to  promote  the  intellec¬ 
tual,  as  well  as  material  interests,  of  the 
community.  NoJ,  to  speak  of  his  readiness 
to  co-operate  in  every  promising  scheme 
of  “  internal  improvement,”  or  of  his  efforts 
for  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  public 
schools,  already  stated,  it  may  be  men¬ 
tioned,  in  illustration  of  our  general  re¬ 
mark,  that  he  was  an  active  member  of  a 
great  number- of  associations  for  beneficent 
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or  useful  purposes;  that  he  contributed, 
not  only  in  his  capacity  of  president  of  the 
Agricultural  and  of  the  Horticultural  So¬ 
cieties  of  Philadelphia,  but  by  his  own  ex¬ 
ample  likewise,  to  promote  the  agricul¬ 
tural  and  horticultural  interests  of  his  state ; 
and  that  the  city  of  Philadelphia  owes  to 
him  the  two  finest  specimens  of  architec¬ 
ture  within  the  limits  of  our  country,  to 
wit,  the  Girard  College,  and  the  late  bank¬ 
ing-house  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
—  We  ought  not  to  omit  to  mention  that 
besides  the  essays,  legislative  reports, 
speeches,  &c.,  of  Mr.  Biddle,  already  spe¬ 
cified,  he  prepared,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Monroe,  the  volume  published  by  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Congress,  entitled  “  Commercial 
Digest,”  being  an  account  of  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  foreign  countries  concerning  trade 
and  matters  connected  with  it. 

Bignon*  (Louis  Edward).  Agreeably  to 
the  desire  of  Napoleon  in  his  will,  Bignon 
wrote  the  “  Histoire  de  France,  depuis  le 
18  brumaire  (1799)  jusqu’a  la  paix  de  Til¬ 
sit”  (7  vol.  1827-28),  and,  in  continuation, 
the  “Histoire  de  France,  depuis  la  paix 
de  Tilsit  jusqu’en  1812”  (4  vol.  1838).  In 
July  1830,  he  was  appointed  to  the  minis¬ 
try  of  foreign  affairs  by  the  provisional 
government,  and  on  the  11th  of  August, 
by  Louis  Philippe,  a  member  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  ministers;  a  post,  however,  which 
he  retired  from  so  early  as  the  November 
following.  After  the  victory  of  the  doc¬ 
trinaires,  he  took  a  decided  part  with  the 
opposition  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and 
signalized  himself  especially  by  his  ani¬ 
madversions  on  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
administration.  He  was  made  a  peer  in 
1837,  and  died  on  the  7th  of  January 
1841. 

Bilderdyk*  (William).  This  distin¬ 
guished  writer  left  behind  him  a  work  on 
the  history  of  Holland  ( Hollandsche  histo¬ 
ric ),  imbued  with  aristocratical  partialities, 
which  has  since  been  published  (vols.  1-12, 
1832-39)  by  his  friend  Tijdemann,  with 
accompanying  remarks  of  an  opposite  po¬ 
litical  character. — His  second  wife,  Catha¬ 
rine  Wilhelmina  Bilderdyk ,  has  acquired 
a  high  reputation  in  her  own  country  as  a 
poet.  Some  of  her  productions  have  been 
published  with  those  of  her  husband ;  others 
have  appeared  separately.  She  received 
a  prize  for  her  poem  on  the  battle  of  Wa¬ 
terloo;  and  her  translation  of  Southey’s 
“  Roderick”  is  regarded  as  a  masterpiece. 

Bilge*  is  the  bottom  of  a  ship’s  floor,  or 
the  part  she  rests  on  when  she  is  aground. 
Hence,  bilnm- water  is  that  which  lies  on 
her  floor,  and  cannot  go  to  the  well  of  the 
Dump  It  has  usually  a  peculiar  and  of¬ 


fensive  smell.  When  a  ship  is  tight,  the 

bilge-water,  when  pumped  up,  is  dark;  but 

in  a  leaky  ship,  it  comes  up  qui  e  clear. — 

A  ship  is  said  to  be  bilged ,  when  she  has 

some  of  her  timbers  stove  in,  by  striking 

against  a  rock  or  anchor. 

© 

Biliary  ducts  are  small  canals  that 
convey  the  bile  out  of  the  liver  into  the 
hepatic  duct,  which  is  formed  of  these  ca¬ 
nals  into  one  trunk. 

Bill  of  credit  is  a  paper  which  a  mer¬ 
chant  or  banker  gives  to  a  person  whom 
he  can  trust,  empowering  him  to  receive 
money  from  his  correspondents  in  foreign 
countries.  Bills  of  credit  are  entitled  to 
the  same  privileges  as  bills  of  exchange; 
money  paid  in  consequence  of  them  being 
recoverable  by  law. 

Bill  of  health,  a  certificate  or  instru¬ 
ment,  signed  by  proper  authorities,  which 
is  delivered  to  the  masters  of  ships,  on 
clearing  out  from  any  port  suspected  of 
being  infested  by  particular  disorders;  and 
which  certifies  the  state  of  health  at  the 
time  that  such  ships  sailed.  Bills  of  health 
are  of  three  kinds,  clean,  foul ,  and  sus¬ 
pected. 

Bill  of  sale,  in  law,  is  a  contract  un¬ 
der  seal,  by  which  a  person  passes  his  in¬ 
terest  in  goods  and  chattels  to  another,  and 
which  does  not  require  either  a  valuable 
consideration,  or  an  actual  transfer  of  the 
goods,  to  render  it  valid  as  respects  the 
parties  immediately  concerned ;  although, 
as  between  the  vendee  and  the  vendor’s 
creditors,  the  absence  of  such  considera¬ 
tion  and  transfer  would,  in  general,  be  held 
to  be  indicative  of  fraud,  and  would  invali 
date  the  contract. 

Bills  of  mortality.  See  Mortality. 

Biot*  (Jean  Baptiste).  Besides  the 
works  already  mentioned,  Biot  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  a  “  Traite  analytique  des  courbes 
et  des  surfaces  du  second  degre,”  and  ot 
“Recherches  sur  les  mouvements  des 
molecules  de  la  lumiere  autour  de  ieur 
centre  de  gravite.”  One  of  his  latest  pro¬ 
ductions  is  his  “  Memoire  sur  la  constitu¬ 
tion  de  l’atmosphere  terrestre,”  published 
in  the  “Connaissance  des  temps”  for  1841, 
the  fruit  of  his  extensive  researches  con¬ 
cerning  the  refraction  of  light.  In  1836, 
he  published  an  interesting  memoir  on 
the  periodic  falling  stars  of  November. 

Birmingham*  At  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century,  this  city  had  a  population 
of  10,000  souls;  in  1801,  it  had  73,670; 
in  1831,  142,251;  and  the  population 
amounted  in  1841  to  182,922.  This  ex¬ 
traordinary  increase  has  been  owing  to  the 
extension  of  manufacturing  industry,  aided 
by  the  abundant  supply  of  iron  and  coal  in 
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the  neighbourhood,  and  by  the  canal  com¬ 
munications  which  it  possesses  with  Lon¬ 
don,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Hull,  &c.  To 
these  advantages,  must  also  be  added  the 
railroads  passing  through  Birmingham, 
which  have  latterly  been  constructed,  or 
are  now  in  progress  of  construction. — The 
reform  bill  has  conferred  upon  Birmingham 
the  privilege  of  sending  two  members  to 
parliament.  Of  late  years,  its  inhabitants 
have  stood  prominently  forward  as  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  ultra-liberal  opinions,  and  have 
been  conspicuous  for  their  “political  union,” 
in  order,  by  concentrated  action,  the  better 
to  obtain  the  objects  desired  by  them  from 
the  government. 

Birth  (Evidence  of).  By  the  French 
“  code  civil”  it  is  required  that  a  declara¬ 
tion  shall  be  made  of  every  birth  to  the 
proper  officer,  within  three  days,  with  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  child.  The  “  act  of  birth,” 
setting  forth  the  time  and  place  of  the 
event,  sex,  and  name  of  the  child,  and  de¬ 
scription  of  the  father,  is  then  immediately 
drawn  up  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses. 
It  is  entered  on  the  register,  and  a  copy 
kept  by  the  parent. — In  England,  the  mi¬ 
nister  of  every  parish  is  required  to  keep 
a  register  of  births.  But  besides,  by  a  re¬ 
cent  act  for  registering  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages,  it  is  enacted  that  the  parent, 
or  occupier  of  a  house  in  which  a  child  is 
born,  may,  within  42  days  after  the  birth, 
give  notice  to  the  district  registrar ;  and 
shall  give  such  information,  on  being  re¬ 
quested  by  the  district  registrar,  within  the 
same  time.  After  42  days,  the  birth  may 
be  registered  only  in  presence  of  the  su¬ 
perintendent-registrar,  and  on  a  peculiar 
declaration.  After  six  months,  registra¬ 
tion  of  a  birth  cannot  take  place.  Certified 
registers  of  births,  as  well  as  of  deaths,  are 
to  be  forwarded,  after  a  certain  time,  to  the 
superintendent-registrar,  and  copies  of  re¬ 
gisters  to  the  general  register  office. — In 
the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  little 
or  no  pains  have  been  had  to  record  with 
accuracy  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages, 
which  take  place ;  important  as  such  a  re¬ 
cord  must  often  be  for  establishing  the  title 
to  property,  or  other  rights  of  individuals. 

Biscuit;  a  kind  of  bread  made  usually 
in  the  form  of  flat  cakes,  in  order  to  secure 
the'r  being  deprived  of  moisture  in  the 
baking,  which  is  necessary  for  preserving 
them  fit  for  use  during  the  continuance  of 
long  voyages.  The  use  of  this  kind  of 
bread  on  land  is  pretty  general  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  luxury;  but  at  sea,  biscuits  are  an 
artide  of  primary  necessity,  since  bread, 
in  the  more  ordinary  form  in  which  it  is 
ised  on  shore,  would  speedily  become 


mouldy,  and  unfit  for  food. — The  name 
biscuit  ( twice  cooked')  indicates  the  pro¬ 
cess  to  which  this  kind  of  bread  was  for¬ 
merly  subjected.  The  tw7o  bakings  then 
used  are  no  longer  found  to  be  necessary ; 
but  the  name,  although  thus  rendered  in¬ 
appropriate,  has  been  continued. 

Bissextile  year;  the  same  as  leap 
year.  It  was  called  bissextile  because  the 
intercalary  day  was  inserted  by  Julius 
Caesar,  every  fourth  year,  before  ihe  24th 
of  February ;  so  that  there  were  then  two 
6th  days  before  the  kalends,  or  1st  day  of 
March.  See  Calendar. 

Bistre  is  a  dark  brown  paint,  made  from 
the  soot  of  dry  wood,  and,  in  preference, 
from  that  of  beech  wood. 

Bitter  ;  an  epithet  given  to  all  bodies 
of  a  sharp,  acrid,  biting  taste.  Bitters  are 
accounted  stomachic  and  cleansing;  and 
are  said  to  resist  putrefaction,  correct 
acidity,  and  assist  digestion.  —  Artificial 
bitter  is  any  bitter  formed  |>y  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  on  certain  vegetable  and  ani¬ 
mal  substances. 

Blacas*  (Count)  was  made  a  duke  by 
Louis  XVIII. — He  became  a  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Peers  in  1815. — On  de¬ 
clining,  in  1830,  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity 
to  Louis  Philippe,  his  name  was  stricken 
from  the  list  of  the  peers;  and  he  followed 
Charles  X.  to  Holyrood,  Prague,  and  Go- 
ritz.  On  the  decease  of  the  latter,  he  re¬ 
sided  with  the  duke  of  Angouleme,  at  the 
castle  of  Kirchberg,  in  Lower  Austria, 
where  he  died  on  the  17th  of  November 
1839.  In  the  course  of  his  life,  he  had 
attained  the  possession  of  great  wealth; 
much  of  which  was  employed  by  him  in 
the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
the  formation  of  an  exquisite  collection  of 
antiquities,  described  in  part  by  M.  Rei- 
naud  in  the  “  Description  des  monuments 
musulmans  du  cabinet  de  Blacas”  (2  vol. 
1828). 

Black.  There  are  several  blacks  used 
in  painting;  as  Frankfort  black ,  of  which 
there  are  two  sorts, — one  a  natural  earth 
inclining  to  blue ;  and  the  other  made  from 
the  lees  of  wine,  burnt,  washed,  and  ground 
with  ivory,  bones,  &c. ;  lamp  black,  the 
smoke  of  resin,  prepared  by  melting  it  in 
iron  vessels;  ivory  black ,  made  of  burnt 
ivory,  and  used  in  miniatures ;  and  Spanish 
black,  made  of  burnt  cork,  and  first  used 
by  the  Spaniards. 

Black  Friars,  a  name  given  to  the 
Dominicans.  See  Dominicans. 

Blackheath;  an  elevated,  moory  tract, 
in  the  vicinity  of  London.  It  commands 
many  fine  prospects,  and  has  numerous 
elegant  villas.  It  has  been  the  scene  of 
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many  remarkable  transactions  in  English 
history.  Vestiges  of  a  Danish  encamp¬ 
ment  are  still  to  be  traced ;  and  it  is  known 
that  the  invaders  had  their  chief  station  in 
its  neighbourhood,  in  the  llt’n  century. 
Wat  Tyler,  in  1381,  and  Jack  Cade,  in 
1450,  both  occupied  this  heath  with  their 
camps.  It  formed  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Lancastrians  in  the  commencement  of  the 
contest  of  the  Roses ;  and  it  was  the  field 
of  battle  on  which  Lord  Audley  and  the 
Cornish  rebels  were  defeated  by  Henry 
VII.  in  1497. — Hither,  also,  it  was  cus¬ 
tomary  for  the  lord  mayor  and  corporation 
of  London,  and  sometimes  even  for  the 
king  and  court,  to  proceed,  in  order  to 
meet  distinguished  or  popular  personages 
who  had  been  long  absent,  or  illustrious 
strangers  from  the  continent. 

Black  letter  is  the  name  applied  to 
the  old  English  or  modern  Gothic  letter, 
which  was  introduced  into  England  about 
the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  and  be¬ 
came  the  character  generally  used  in  ma¬ 
nuscript  works  before  the  art  of  printing 
was  publicly  practised  in  Europe. 

Blanc-Manger,  a  preparation  of  dis¬ 
solved  isinglass,  milk,  sugar,  &c.,  boiled 
into  a  thick  consistence. 

Black  Sea.*  This  sea,  although  sup¬ 
plied  from  large  and  numerous  fresh-water 
rivers,  and  disfcharging  itself  uninterrupt¬ 
edly  by  a  current  flowing  through  the 
straits  of  Constantinople  and  the  Darda¬ 
nelles,  is  only  1th  part  less  salt  than  the 
Atlantic,  and  fully  T'Bth  part  salter  than 
the  Baltic;  a  circumstance,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  attributable  to  the  saline  nature  of 
the  sea-bed.  The  N.  coast  is  almost  one 
continued  plain  of  salt;  and  the  numerous 
lakes,  with  which  these  steppes  abound, 
are,  by  the  action  of  the  summer’s  sun, 
covered  with  a  thick,  white  crust,  of  the 
same  mineral,  perfectly  crystallized,  and 
having  the  appearance,  and  almost  the 
consistency,  of  ice. — The  notion  of  the 
peculiarly  stormy  character  of  the  Black 
Sea  is  fast  disappearing  with  the  increased 
navigation  of  it  by  Europeans.  A  short 
and  troublesome  sea  is,  indeed,  produced 
by  anything  like  a  gale,  but  not  in  a 
greater  degree  than  in  other  portions  of 
water  of  the  same  limited  extent.  Even 
in  winter,  when  the  fogs,  and  the  falling 
snow,  cause  sometimes  a  darkness  so  great 
that  mariners  are  unable  to  discern  objects 
at  the  distance  of  a  cable’s  length  from 
their  vessels,  there  is  very  little  hazard, 
for  the  depth  of  water  is  always  sufficient 
to  allow  of  lying  to  without  danger  of 
drifting  upon  sand  or  rock ;  and  with  the 
least  break  in  the  weather,  land-marks  of 


the  very  best  kind  come  into  view,  which 
may  be  seen  at  20,  and  often  at  60  miles 
distance. — Another  mistaken  opinion  of 
the  ancients,  concerning  the  Black  Sea, 
was  that  of  its  gradual  subsidence.  Poly¬ 
bius  has  not  only  asserted  it,  but  has  given 
his  reasons  for  thinking  it  to  be  a  fact. 
Highly  improbable,  however,  as  it  may 
have  been  before  the  period  in  which  this 
writer  lived,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from 
a  variety  of  observations  made  by  intelli¬ 
gent  travellers  in  later  times,  that,  during 
many  centuries  at  least,  the  waters  of  the 
Black  Sea  must  have  been  maintained  at 
very  nearly  the  same  level,  that  is,  at  a 
level  somewhat  higher  than  those  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  as  might  be  inferred  from 
the  perpetual  current  flowing  from  it  to¬ 
wards  the  latter. 

Blessington  (Margaret,  countess  of), 
noted  as  a  fashionable  novel-writer,  for  her 
peculiar  social  position,  and  the  classic 
taste  which  she  has  exhibited  in  her  do¬ 
mestic  arrangements,  was  born  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  preceding  century,  at  Cur- 
ragheen,  in  the  county  of  Waterford,  in 
Ireland.  When  only  15  years  of  age,  she 
was  married  to  Captain  Leger  Farmer, 
who  died  in  the  year  1817.  In  1818,  she 
was  married,  a  second  time,  to  Charles 
John  Gardiner,  earl  of  Blessington,  by 
whom  she  was  first  introduced  into  the 
higher  circles  of  English  society.  In  com¬ 
pany  with  her  husband,  she  made  several 
extensive  excursions  on  the  continent  of 
Europe ;  where,  as  had  been  the  case  be¬ 
fore  she  quitted  England,  she  succeeded 
in  collecting  around  her  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  day; and  at  Ge¬ 
noa  she  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with 
Lord  Byron.  •  Subsequently,  she  resided  at 
Paris,  where  her  husband  died,  until  1829, 
when  she  returned  to  England.  Since 
then  she  has  made  her  home  at  her  man¬ 
sion  of  Gore-house,  Kensington,  in  the 
suburbs  of  London.  From  her  soirees 
there,  which  were  attended  by  some  of 
the  most  eminent  of  her  literary  contem¬ 
poraries,  she  was  «areful  to  exclude  all 
whom  she  regarded  as  hostile  to  her  fa¬ 
vourite,  Lord  Byron ;  and  it  was  with  an 
account  of  her  intercourse  with  him,  during 
her  stay  in  Italy,  that  she  commenced  her 
career  as  an  author.  Among  her  other 
productions  may  be  mentioned  “  The  Con¬ 
fessions  of  an  elderly  Gentleman,”  “  The 
Repealers,”  “  The  Idler  in  France,”  “  The 
Idler  in  Italy,”  “  The  Governess.”  and 
“  The  Victims  of  Society.”  She  writes 
with  great  facility  and  elegance  of  style, 
though  in  general  too  diffusely ;  and  her 
representations  of  character  and  man 
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ners  are  given  with  much  vivacity  and 
effect. 

Blind.*  See  Schools,  (Sup.) 

Blubber  is  the  fat  substance  found  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  skin,  and  over  the 
muscular  layers,  of  whales  and  other  large 
sea  animals,  and  of  which  train-oil  is  made. 
In  the  whale  it  covers  the  body  about  six 
inches  thick ;  but  near  the  under  lip,  it  is 
found  two  or  three  feet  thick.  The  whole 
quantity  yielded  by  one  of  these  animals 
ordinarily  amounts  to  40  or  50,  but  some¬ 
times  to  SO  or  more  hundred-weight. 

Bluffs  are  high  banks  presenting  an 
abrupt  form  towards  the  sea  or  river. 

Blumenbach*  (John  Frederick).  The 
infirmities  of  old  age  compelled  him  to  re¬ 
tire  from  the  duties  of  his  professorship  in 
1835;  and  he  died  on  the  22d  of  January 
1840,  having  survived  all  his  family,  one 
son  only  excepted.  Most  of  the  specimens 
composing  his  large  and  valuable  collec¬ 
tions  remain  at  Gottingen. 

Board  is  equivalent  to  the  French  bu¬ 
reau.  It  is  applied  to  certain  individuals 
in  a  collective  capacity,  who  are  intrusted 
with  the  management  of  some  public  office 
or  department,  or  who  are  appointed  by 
competent  authority  to  deliberate  on  or 
superintend  the  operations  of  any  private 
business  or  speculation. 

Bcekh*  (Augustus).  The  first  number 
{Heft)  of  the  “  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Grae- 
carum”  was  published  by  him  in  1832. 
Besides  this  important  work,  and  the  others 
which  have  been  already  mentioned,  he  is 
the  author  of  an  ingenious  dissertation  on 
the  weights,  measures,  and  coins  of  the 
ancients  ( Metrologischen  Untersuchun- 
gen  ilber  Gewichte ,  Munzfusse  und  Masse 
des  Alterthums  in  ihrem  Zusdmmenhauge, 
1838),  and  of  another  on  the  Athenian  navy 
(Urkunden  fiber  das  Seewesen  des  Attis- 
chen  Staats.)  He  has  also  contributed  a 
number  of  very  valuable  papers  to  the 
Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Berlin,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
one  on  the  odes  of  Pindar  (1825),  and  ano¬ 
ther  on  Leibnitz  and  the  German  Acade¬ 
mies.  His  literary  labours  have  acquired 
for  him  a  widely  extended  reputation,  and 
nave  obtained  him  admission  as  a  member 
to  almost  every  learned  academy  or  society 
of  Germany,  as  well  as  to  several  in  other 
countries,  ana  among  these  to  the  Institute 
of  France. 

Bogota.*  Since  1831,  this  city  has 
been  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  New 
Grenada;  and  it  contains  now  about  40,000 
inhabitants.  It  has  numerous  convents  and 
churches,  a  university,  with  a  library  and 
cabinet  of  natural  history,  several  gymna¬ 


siums,  a  school  of  mines,  an  observatory, 
a  botanic  garden,  and  a  number  of  ele¬ 
mentary  schools.  There  are  also  associa¬ 
tions  for  the  cultivation  of  literature,  law, 
and  medicine.  Bogota  suffered  exceed¬ 
ingly  by  an  earthquake  on  November  16th 
1827.  Among  the  buildings  destroyed  was 
the  cathedral,  built  in  1814,  and  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  simplicity  of  its  interior. 
From  an  apprehension  of  the  recurrence 
of  such  disasters,  the  houses  generally  are 
low,  and  constructed  with  great  solidity, 
little  or  no  attention  being  paid  to  archi¬ 
tectural  beauty.  They  have  no  chimneys, 
and  are  heated  exclusively  by  stoves.  Al¬ 
though  the  climate  is  described  as  healthful, 
the  atmosphere  is  so  rarefied,  on  account 
of  the  great  elevation  of  the  city  above  the 
level  of  the  ocean,  as  for  some  time  to  be 
exceedingly  oppressive  to  strangers  ar¬ 
riving  here  by  the  Magdalena,  and  very 
often  productive  of  violent  affections  of  the 
bowels,  or  intermittent  fever. 

Boissard  (Jean  Jacq.  Franc.  Marie), 
born  at  Caen  in  1743,  was  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  French  writer  of  fables  since  La- 
fontaine.  Without  any  attempt  to  imitate 
the  peculiar  manner  of  the  latter,  his 
fables  exhibit  the"  same  simplicity  and 
naivete  of  narration.  The  first  of  these  ap¬ 
peared  as  early  as  1764,  in  the  “  Mercure 
de  France;”  and  the  first  collection  of 
them  wras  published  in  1773.  His  later 
productions  are  the  “  Fables”  and  the 
“  Mille  et  une  fables,”  published  in  1803 
and  1806,  at  Caen,  where  he  resided, 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  in  re¬ 
tirement  and  almost  forgotten  by  his  con¬ 
temporaries. — When  young,  he  held  seve¬ 
ral  minor  public  offices,  and  at  the  break¬ 
ing  out  of  the  revolution  he  was  private 
secretary  to  one  of  the  king’s  brothers. 
During  the  course  of  the  political  changes 
which  occurred,  he  remained  true  to  his 
royalist  opinions,  and  was  sufficiently  hap¬ 
py  to  be  permitted  to  hold  these  without 
being  questioned  concerning  them.  And 
when  the  Restoration  took  place,  he  had 
acquired  new  habits,  that  rendered  him 
indisposed,  at  an  advanced  age,  to  mingle 
again  in  the  turmoil  and  passions  of  tho 
world. — He  died  in  1831. 

Boisseree.*  The  collection  of  pictures 
so  called  w7as  purchased  in  1827  by  the 
king  of  Bavaria  for  400,000  florins,  and 
transported  in  consequence  to  Munich. — 
The  publication  of  the  splendid  series  of 
engravings  illustrative  of  the  cathedral  of 
Cologne,  in  ^8  parts,  was  completed  in 
1832,  and  a  second  edition  of  it  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1842. — Sulpicius  Boisseree  is  the 
author  of  another  important* work  on  the 
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architecture  of  the  middle  ages,  with  litho¬ 
graphic  plates,  entitled  “Die  Denkmale 
der  Baukunst  vom  7-13  Jahr.  am  Nieder- 
rhein”  (the  architectural  monuments  of 
the  7th-13th  centuries  on  the  lower  Rhine), 
in  12  parts  (1831-33).  He  has  likewise 
communicated  to  the  Transactions  of  the 
Bavarian  Academy  of  Sciences  an  inte¬ 
resting  dissertation  “  On  the  Holy  Sepul¬ 
chre,”  which  has  since  appeared  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  form  (1833). 

Boissonade*  (Jean  Francois).  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  works  already  mentioned,  he 
has  published  the  “  Sylloge  poetarum  grse- 
carum”  (24  vol.  1823-26);  an  edition  of 
the  New  Testament  (2  vol.  1824);  the 
“Anecdota  graeca  ’  (5  vol.  1829-1840), 
which  are  important  for  illustrating  the 
Byzantine  history,  and  for  the  study  of  the 
Greek  Grammarians;  the  “Epistolse”  of 
Philostratus  (1842);  as  well  as  several 
valuable  editions  of  French  classical  au¬ 
thors. 

Boissy  d’Anglas  (Frarnj.  Antoine, 
count  of),  one  of  the  men  who  figured 
most  conspicuously  during  the  French  re¬ 
volution,  was  born  of  a  Protestant  family, 
on  the  8th  of  December  1756,  at  St.  Jean 
Chambre,  in  the  department  of  the  Arde- 
che.  Having  studied  law,  and  been  ad¬ 
mitted  as  an  advocate  before  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  Paris,  he  did  not  apply  himself  to 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  but  purchased 
the  office  of  steward  (maitre  d’hotel)  to  the 
count  of  Provence,  afterwards  Louis  XVIII. 
He  devoted  his  leisure  to  literary  pur¬ 
suits,  and  appeared  to  take  but  little  inte¬ 
rest  in  political  events,  when  he  was  elect¬ 
ed  a  deputy  to  the  states  general  from  An- 
nonay.  As  a  member  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
hostility  to  the  privileges  of  the  nobility ; 
on  which  account  he  incurred,  in  no  slight 
degree,  the  odium  of  their  adherents. 
They  charged  him  not  only  with  exhibit¬ 
ing  too  great  a  degree  of  indulgence  to 
the  tumults  and  disorders  of  the  period, 
but  also  expressed  a  belief  that  he  was 
desirous  of  an  entire  change,  religious  as 
well  as  political,  in  the  constitution  of  the 
government — in  short,  that  he  aimed  at 
the  establishment  ofa  Protestant  republic. 
On  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly,  he 
was  appointed  public  attorney  (procureur 
syndic)  for  the  department  of  the  Ardeche, 
which  office  he  filled  with  integrity  and 
firmness,  until  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Convention.  Here  he  voted  in  succession, 
at  the  trial  of  the  king,  for  his  detention 
in  captivity,  his  deportation  from  the 
French  territory,  for  the  appeal  to  the 
people  in  his  behalf,  and  for  the  postpone- 
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ment  of  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of 
death.  Apprehensive,  no  doubt,  lest  he 
might  be  a  mark  for  the  vengeance  of  the 
triumphant  party,  on  account  of  these 
votes,  as  well  as  the  unequivocal  terms  in 
which  he  had  condemned  their  measures 
in  an  address  made  by  him  to  his  constitu¬ 
ents,  he  was  a  silent  member  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  during  the  reign  of  terror,  con¬ 
tenting  himself  with  voting  constantly 
with  the  Girondists.  He  was,  in  fact,  fre¬ 
quently  denounced  to  the  Committee  of 
General  Safety ;  and  his  life  was  probably 
only  saved  by  the  personal  friendship  of 
one  of  its  members,  who  is  said  to  have 
suppressed  the  communications  in  writing 
respecting  his  case,  as  soon  as  received. 
It  was  only  after  the  fall  of  Robespierre 
that  he  reappeared  at  the  tribune,  and 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  legislature.  He  was  elected  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Convention  on  the  7th  of  Octo¬ 
ber  1794,  and  on  the  8th  of  December  fol¬ 
lowing  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  where  he  evinced  uncom¬ 
mon  judgment  and  talent.  Charged  by 
the  committee  with  the  office  of  superin¬ 
tending  the  provisioning  of  Paris,  he  was 
falsely  suspected  by  the  populace  of  having 
caused  the  scarcity  that  some  time  after¬ 
wards  prevailed.  Hence  the  part  which 
he  was  called  upon  to  perform,  in  the  tu¬ 
multuary  insurrections  of  the  12th  Germi¬ 
nal  and  1st  Prairial  of  the  3d  year  of  the 
Republic  (April  1st  and  May  20th  1795), 
was  rendered  still  more  difficult  and  dan¬ 
gerous  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 
Nevertheless,  the  calmness,  firmness,  and 
presence  of  mind,  which  he  displayed  on 
those  occasions,  when  presiding  over  the 
deliberations  of  the  Convention,  and  even 
while  surrounded  by  a  furious  mob,  who 
had  forced  their  way  among  the  members, 
and  who,  having  murdered  one  of  their 
number  on  the  spot,  paraded  before  his 
face  the  bloody  head  of  their  victim,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  turning  aside  the  danger  to 
which  he  was  exposed,  until  a  force  ade¬ 
quate  to  expel  the  intruders  had  had  time 
to  assemble  from  the  different  sections  of 
the  capital.  After  the  Convention  had 
passed  away,  Boissy  d’Anglas  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and 
subsequently  the  president  of  that  body. 
But,  being  hostile  to  the  Directory,  he  was 
accused,  on  the  18th  of  Fructidor  of  the 
year  5th  (September  5th  1797),  of  being 
in  correspondence  with  the  club  (royalist) 
of  Clichy,  and  condemned  to  be  deported 
to  French  Guiana.*  He  contrived,  how¬ 
ever,  to  elude  this  sentence  by  concealing 
himself  for  two  years.  At  the  end  of  this 
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time,  he  surrendered  himself  a  prisoner  at 
the  island  of  Oleron,  in  order,  by  so  doing, 
to  prevent  the  spoliation  of  his  family. 
From  his  imprisonment  he  was  only  libe¬ 
rated  after  the  revolution  which  made  Bo¬ 
naparte  First  Consul.  He  was  named  by 
the  latter,  in  1800,  to  the  Tribunate,  of 
which  body  he  was  elected  president  in 
1803;  and  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Senate,  with  the  title  of  count,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  following  year.  On  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  in  1814,  hav¬ 
ing  given  his  adhesion  to  the  new  govern¬ 
ment,  he  was  made  a  Peer  of  France  by 
Louis  XVIII.  On  account  of  his  having 
taken  his  seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
during  the  hundred  days  following  the  re¬ 
turn  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  his  name  was, 
after  the  second  Restoration,  stricken  from 
the  list  of  the  Peers,  but  was,  in  a  few 
weeks,  replaced  on  it.  His  course  was 
henceforth  entirely  consistent  with  the 
principles  avowed  by  him  in  the  earlier 
period  of  his  political  career.  He  was  an 
advocate  for  the  law  of  elections,  for  the 
institution  of  the  jury,  and  the  liberty  of 
the  press.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres, 
and  was  much  occupied  with  literary  pur¬ 
suits.  Of  the  works  published  by  him, 
the  principal  are  the  “  Recherches  sur  la 
vie  et  les  ecrits  de  Malesherbes”  (3  vol. 
1819),  and  the  “  Etudes  litteraires  et  po- 
etiquesd’un  vieillard”  (6  vol.  1826).  Bois- 
6y  d’Anglas  died  on  the  20th  of  October 
1826,  at  the  age  of  70. 

Bole.*  There  are  a  great  variety  of 
boles.  They  are  sometimes  used  medici¬ 
nally.  Generally,  they  are  reddened  by 
oxide  of  iron ;  as  is  the  case  in  the  Arme¬ 
nian  bole ,  which  is  used  in  tooth-powder, 
and  to  give  colour  to  the  fish-sauce  called 
essence  of  anchovies. 

Bolivia*  is  divided  into  the  six  depart¬ 
ments  of  La  Paz,  Oruro,  Potosi,  Cocha¬ 
bamba,  and  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  the 
first  three  having  their  chief  towns  of  the 
same  names,  and  the  chief  towns  of  the 
others,  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
mentioned,  being  Oropesa,  Chuquisaca, 
and  San  Lorenzo  de  la  Frontera.  The 
population  of  Bolivia  has  been  very  va¬ 
riously  estimated,  at  from  600,000  to 
1,800,000  individuals;  three-fourths  of 
whom  are  Indians,  and  the  remainder,  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  negroes  and  people  of  colour, 
are  of  Spanish  descent.  Of  the  chief 
towns,  Chuquisaca,  which  is  the  seat  of 
government,  has  about  18,000  inhabitants; 
La  Paz  is  said  to  have  40,000,  Potosi 
35,000,  and  Oropesa  25,000.  —  The  com¬ 
merce  of  Bolivia  is  inconsiderable,  owing 


chiefly  to  the  difficulties  which  have  been 
encountered  in  bringing  its  products  to 
market.  The  people  have  not  yet  learned 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  navigable  afflu¬ 
ents  of  the  Amazon  and  La  Plata,  by 
means  of  which  an  intercourse  might  be 
opened  with  the  ports  on  the  E.  coast  of 
S.  America ;  and,  at  present,  the  trade  with 
Europe  takes  place  wholly  through  the 
ports  of  the  Pacific,  which  cannot  be 
reached  except  by  toilsome  passages.  The 
country  to  Cobija,  the  only  Bolivian  port,  is 
traversed  by  but  one  road,  that  from  Oru¬ 
ro,  and  it  is  practicable  only  for  mules  and 
lamas.  Cobija,  though  a  free  port,  is 
therefore  but  little  frequented ;  the  Bolivi¬ 
ans  preferring  to  obtain  their  foreign  im¬ 
ports  through  Arica  and  Tacna,  ports  of 
Lower  Peru,  notwithstanding  a  transit 
duty  of  3  per  cent,  is  there  imposed  upon 
them.  These  imports  mostly  consist  of 
hardware  and  a  few  articles  of  finery.  The 
exports  are  nearly  confined  to  the  precious 
metals,  and  a  few  other  commodities  hav¬ 
ing  a  great  value  in  a  comparatively  small 
bulk.  —  The  constitution  bestowed  upon 
Bolivia  by  Bolivar  soon  became  exceed¬ 
ingly  unpopular,  and  after  repeated  insur¬ 
rections  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  La  Paz,  towards  the  end  of  1827, 
General  Sucre,  with  the  Colombian  troops 
which  he  had  retained,  was  constrained 
to  leave  the  country.  A  new  Congress, 
which  assembled  on  the  3d  of  August  1828 
at  Chuquisaca,  essentially  modified  the 
constitution,  and  chose  General  Santa 
Cruz  to  be  the  president  of  the  Republic. 
Santa  Cruz  declined  the  honour  conferred 
on  him;  whereupon  the  presidency  was 
usurped  by  General  Velasco,  who  was, 
however,  deposed  by  the  Congress  in  the 
month  of  December  following.  That  body 
then  elected  General  Blanco  in  his  place. 
He,  in  his  turn,  lost  his  life  in  an  insurrec¬ 
tion  which  occurred  on  the  last  day  of  the 
year.  A  provisionary  government  was 
then  established,  by  whom  General  Santa 
Cruz  was  once  more  invested  with  the 
dignity  of  first  magistrate.  The  latter  no 
longer  hesitated  to  comply  with  the  wishes 
of  the  majority  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
coming  in  May  1829  to  La  Paz,  succeeded 
in  restoring  the  country  once  more  to  a 
state  of  tranquillity.  In  1831,  he  intro¬ 
duced  a  new  code  of  laws,  the  “codigo 
Santa  Cruz,”  brought  order  into  the  fi¬ 
nances,  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  amity 
and  commerce  with  Peru.  He  was  the 
author,  besides,  of  various  measures  of  a 
nature  calculated  to  promote  the  prosperi¬ 
ty  of  Bolivia,  for  which  a  happy  future 
seemed  to  be  opening.  But  Santa  Cruz 
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became  ambitious  of  extending-  his  autho¬ 
rity  over  a  wider  extent  of  territory,  and 
scrupled  not,  in  consequence,  to  involve 
his  country  in  war  with  Peru.  On  pre¬ 
tence  of  mediating  between  the  opposing 
candidates  for  the  presidency  of  that  re¬ 
public,  he  invaded  it  at  the  head  of  all  the 
forces  which  he  could  muster.  In  a  battle 
which  was  fought  near  the  city  of  Cusco, 
on  the  8th  of  August  1835,  he  defeated  the 
Peruvian  general  Gamarra,  and  proceed¬ 
ed,  in  the  spring  of  1836,  to  complete  the 
object  that  he  had  aimed  at.  He  assumed 
the  title  of  the  Pacificator  of  Peru,  and 
was  declared  to  be  the  supreme  chief  of 
the  three  states  of  N.  Peru,  S.  Peru,  and 
Bolivia.  According  to  the  constitution 
then  framed  by  him  for  the  confederation, 
while  the  several  states  composing  it  were 
to  have  their  own  local  governments,  he 
himself  was  to  preside  over  the  common 
interests  of  all,  as  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  central  government,  under  the  desig¬ 
nation  of  Protector.  The  jealousy  of  the 
neighbouring  states  had,  however,  in  the 
mean  time  been  excited,  and  particu¬ 
larly  that  of  Chili.  The  hostilities  with 
that  republic,  which  began  in  1836,  were 
protracted,  through  the  years  1837  and 
1838,  into  1839 ;  on  the  20th  of  January 
in  which  year  Santa  Cruz  suffered  a  total 
defeat  at  J ungay  from  the  Chilese,  and  an 
auxiliary  force  of  Peruvians  commanded 
by  his  old  antagonist,  General  Gamarra, 
who  now  became  president  of  Peru.  Gen¬ 
eral  Velasco,  who  commanded  the  forces 
in  Bolivia,  next  seized  the  opportunity  af¬ 
forded  him  to  declare  war  against  Santa 
Cruz  and  the  Confederation,  and  on  being 
appointed  by  the  Congress,  then  in  session 
at  Chuquisaca,  president  pro  tern.,  hasten¬ 
ed  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Chili.  No 
resource  remained  to  Santa  Cruz,  but  to 
consult  his  safety  by  embarking  at  Guaya¬ 
quil  for  the  neighbouring  republic  of  Equa¬ 
tion  But  by  one  of  those  singular  changes 
of  public  sentiment  and  of  fortune  so  often 
occurring  in  the  new  S.  American  states, 
and,  on  account  of  our  very  defective 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  have  occurred,  so  incompre¬ 
hensible  to  us,  scarcely  had  the  ex-pro¬ 
tector  made  his  escape  from  his  enemies, 
when  a  reaction  in  his  favour  took  place 
in  Bolivia,  and  his  former  official  career 
was  pronounced,  by  a  formal  act  of  the 
Cono-ress,  to  be  free  from  all  blame.  The 
president  Velasco  was  even  arrested  and 
deposed,  and  Santa  Cruz  once  more  nomi¬ 
nated  to  the  presidency.  Still  as  it  was 
impossible  for  the  latter  to  arrive  in  suffi¬ 
cient  time  to  secure  the  ascendancy  of  his 


partisans,  these  deemed  it  expedient  to  rally 
in  support  of  general  Ballivian,  who  had  also 
put  forth  claims  to  the  high  office  in  ques¬ 
tion.  Bolivia,  nevertheless,  was  not  yet 
destined  to  relapse  into  tranquillity.  Gen¬ 
eral  Gamarra,  the  president  of  Peru,  in 
the  mean  time  thinking  to  embrace  the 
opportunity  of  the  unsettled  condition  of 
the  affairs  of  Bolivia,  to  gain  possession  of 
the  province  of  La  Paz,  which  he  was  de¬ 
sirous  of  annexing  to  his  own  government, 
penetrated  with  a  considerable  force  as  far 
.as  Viacha,  somewhat  in  advance  of  the 
city  of  that  name.  There  he  was  attacked 
and  his  army  totally  routed  by  the  Bolivi¬ 
ans,  on  the  18th  of  November  1841,  he 
himself  being  numbered  among  the  slain. 
Ballivian,  at  the  head  of  the  victorious 
army,  now,  in  his  turn,  advanced  into 
Peru,  threatening  to  reduce  it  to  a  state 
of  subjection  to  Bolivia;  but,  through  the 
interference  of  Chili,  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
concluded,  June  7t.h  1842,  between  the  * 
contending  parties,  by  which  Ballivian 
agreed  to  evacuate  the  Peruvian  territory, 
and  to  restore  the  relations  of  the  two 
states  to  what  they  were  previously  to  the 
commencement  of  hostilities. 

Bollman*  (Erick)  died  at  Kingston  in 
the  island  of  Jamaica,  December  10th 
1821. 

Bolognian  Stone  ;  a  sulphate  of  baryta, 
which  is  found  near  Bologna  in  Italy,  and 
which,  when  heated  with  charcoal,  be¬ 
comes  a  powerful  solar  phosphorus.  The 
light  given  out  is  especially  strong  when 
it  is  pulverized  and  kneaded  into  a  paste 
with  linseed  oil. 

Bolton,  or  Bolton-le-Moors  ;  a  flou¬ 
rishing  manufacturing  town  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Lancaster,  with  50,163  in¬ 
habitants.  It  is  situated  in  a  marshy  re¬ 
gion,  and  is  divided  by  a  small  rivulet  into 
Great  and  Little  Bolton.  A  canal  con¬ 
nects  it  with  Manchester  and  Bury ;  and 
it  is  owing  to  its  improved  communica¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  to  its  command  of  coal, 
that  it  has  become  one  of  the  principal 
seats  of  the  English  cotton  manufacture. 
Six  millions  of  pieces  of  muslin  are  stated 
to  be  annually  produced.  —  Sir  Richard 
Arkwright,  the  inventor,  or,  at  all  events, 
the  introducer  of  the  spinning-jenny,  was 
a  native  of  Bolton.  Crompton,  the  in¬ 
ventor  of  the  mule-jenny,  was  a  native  ol 
Bolton  parish. 

Bombay.*  See  India,  (Sup.) 

Bombazine;  a  twilled  fabric,  having  its 
warp  of  silk,  and  its  weft  of  worsted.  The 
worsted  is  thrown  on  the  side  which  has  a 
twill  upon  it.  It  was  formerly  made  en¬ 
tirely  for  mourning  garments,  but  it  is 
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now  manufactured  of  various  colours. 
Bombazines  are  woven  with  silk  of  the 
natural  colour,  and  dyed  afterwards. 

Bom  belles*  (Louis  Phil.,  count  of)  was 
Austrian  ambassador,  in  1829,  to  queen 
Donna  Maria  da  Gloria  in  London,  in  1834 
at  the  Court  of  Turin,  and  in  1837  at 
Berne,  in  Switzerland. 

Bona.*  The  population  is  variously 
stated  from  5000  to  8000.  The  harbour, 
though  capacious,  is  far  from  being  a  safe 
one,  the  N.  E.  and  E.  winds  throwing  in  a 
•  heavy  sea.  Bona  is  the  principal  seat  of 
the  coral  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Algeria. 
The  Casauba  or  citadel,  the  capture  of 
which  by  the  French  in  1832  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  events  connected  with 
their  occupation  of  this  part  of  Africa,  is 
situated  on  an  eminence  commanding  the 
town.  In  1837,  it  was  considerably  injured, 
and  partially  destroyed,  by  the  explosion 
of  a  powder  magazine,  but  has  since  been 
reconstructed.  The  town  of  Bona  is  the 
seat  of  the  most  eastern  of  the  four  mili¬ 
tary  governments  into  which  the  French 
colony  of  Algeria  is  divided. 

Bonaparte  (Maria  Letitia),  the  mother 
of  Napoleon,  died  at  Rome,  on  the  2d  day 
of  February  1836,  in  the  86th  year  of  her 
age.  For  several  of  the  last  years  of  her 
life,  she  was  deprived  of  her  sight,  and 
bed-ridden. 

Bonald*  (Louis  Gabriel  Ambroise,  Vis¬ 
count  de).  The  revolution  of  July  1830 
brought  his  political  life  to  a  close.  He 
refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  new  government,  and  thus  renounced 
his  rights  as  a  Peer.  He  then  retired  to 
his  seat  at  Monna,  the  place  of  his  nativity, 
where  he  died  in  1840. 

Bondi*  (Clemente)  died  at  Vienna  in 
1821. 

Bondy*  (Taillepied,  count  of).  Besides 
being  a  member  of]  the  chamber  of  depu¬ 
ties  in  1816  and  1818,  as  already  men¬ 
tioned,  M.  de  Bondy  was  elected  a  deputy 
in  1823,  and  again  in  1827.  He  continued, 
during  his  whole  legislative  career,  to  sit 
on  the  left  (co'e  gauche)  of  the  chamber. 
After  the  revolution  of  July,  he  succeeded 
Odillon-Barrot  in  the  difficult  office  of  pre¬ 
fect  of  the*  department  of  the  Seine,  but 
ceased  to  hold  it  on  being  elevated  to  the 
peerage  in  1832. 

Bone.*  The  animal  matter  of  bones 
amounts  on  an  average  to  about  half  their 
weight,  or,  when  dried,  to  between  30  and 
40  per  cent.,  so  that  they  contain  a  large 
relative  proportion  of  nutritive  matter. 
The  bones,  including  their  animal  matter, 
are  the  most  duraole  parts  of  the  animal 
Sibric.  Hence  the  proposal  of  storing  them 


up,  as  occasional  sources  of  nutriment ;  for 
not  only  is  the  cartilaginous  portion  unim¬ 
paired  in  bones  which  have  been  kept  dry 
for  many  years,  but  it  lias  even  been  found 
perfect  in  bones  of  apparently  antediluvian 
origin.  The  best  mode  of  extracting  the 
nutritious  part  of  bone  for  human  food  con¬ 
sists  in  grinding  it  fine,  and  subjecting  it 
with  water  to  a  heat  of  about  220°  in  a 
digester ;  or  the  earthy  part  .may  be  re¬ 
moved  by  dilute  muriatic  acid. — Bones  of 
animals  are  extensively  used  in  the  arts, 
in  forming  handles  for  knives,  and  various 
other  purposes.  They  have  latterly  been 
employed,  particularly  in  England,  as  a 
manure  on  light  soils ;  and  they  are  com¬ 
monly  ground,  and  drilled  in,  in  the  form 
of  powder,  with  turnip  seed.  On  account 
of  the  facility  of  their  carriage,  many  dis¬ 
tant  and  hilly  tracts  have  been  improved 
in  this  manner,  at  comparatively  little  cost. 

Bonn.,*  This  city  has  at  present  14,640 
inhabitants,  not  including  the  military. 
The  Jews  amount  in  number  to  500;  and 
more  than  five-sixths  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Roman  Catholics.  —  Besides  the  uni¬ 
versity,  there  are  a  gymnasium,  and  other 
schools.  The  Leopold  ine  Academy  of 
Natural  History,  founded  at  Vienna  in 
1652,  was  removed  to  Bonn  in  1808 ;  and 
the  Society  of  the  Lower  Rhine  for  the 
prosecution  of  Physical,  including  Medical 
science,  was  established  here  in  1818. — 
Bonn  has  considerable  manufactures  of 
cotton  goods,  earthen  ware,  sulphuric  acid, 
and  soap. — The  university  has  at  present, 
from  the  state,  an  annual  income  of  90,000 
Prussian  dollars,  4250  dollars  of  which  are 
appropriated  for  the  increase  of  the  library, 
already  consisting  of  100,000  volumes. 
There  are  70  professors  and  other  instruct¬ 
ors,  composing  the  five  faculties  of  Roman 
Catholic  Theology,  of  Protestant  Theolo¬ 
gy,  of  Law,  of  Medicine,  and  of  Philoso¬ 
phy.  The  number  of  students,  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1742,  amounted  to  609.  A  new' 
observatory  has  latterly  been  erected,  on 
the  most  improved  construction. — Bonn  is 
the  birth-place  of  Beethoven,  and  possesses, 
since  1842,  a  beautiful  monument  of  him, 
constructed  by  Hahnel  in  Dresden. 

Bonnycastle  (Charles)  was  born  at 
Woolwich  in  England;  at  the  Military 
Academy  of  which  place  his  father,  John 
Bonnycastle,  was  professor  of  Mathema- 
tics.  He  was  intended  for  the  employment 
of  a  builder  in  the  service -of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  wras  actually  placed  with  a  mas¬ 
ter-builder  for  this  purpose.  But  not  lik¬ 
ing  the  occupation,  or  for  some  other  rea¬ 
son,  he  abandoned  it;  and  he  afterwards 
travelled  with  Lord  Pomfret,  assisted  his 
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father  in  the  preparation  of  several  ele¬ 
mentary  books  on  mathematical  subjects, 
and  occasionally  wrote  articles  for  ency¬ 
clopaedias  and  other  works  published  in 
numbers. — Mr.  Bonnycastle  was  selected 
as  the  first  professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Virginia,  by  Mr.  F. 
W.  Gilmer,  who  was  sent  to  England  by 
the  visiters  of  the  university  to  choose  pro¬ 
fessors  for  several  of  the  departments.  He 
arrived  in  the  United  States  with  Dr. 
Dunglison,  the  professor  of  Medicine,  and 
Mr.  Key,  the  professor  of  Mathematics, 
(now  of  the  London  University),  in  Febru¬ 
ary  1825.  He  was  an  excellent  mathe¬ 
matician,  and  likewise  exceedingly  well 
informed  on  the  various  branches  of  physi¬ 
cal  science,  which  he  taught  to  large 
classes  of  students.  The  classes  of  mathe¬ 
matics  in  the  university,  however,  were 
still  more  numerously  attended ;  and  Mr. 
Bonnycastle  therefore  was,  at  his  request, 
transferred  to  this  department,  on  the  re¬ 
turn  of  Mr.  Key  to  his  native  country,  in 
1827.  He  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on 
“  Inductive  Geometry,”  and  of  several  me¬ 
moirs  on  scientific  subjects. — He  married 
in  Virginia ;  and  left  behind  him,  at  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  October  1840,  a 
widow  and  three  children.  0 

Bonpland*  (Aime)  was  set  at  liberty 
by  Dr.  Francia  in  November  1829,  when 
he  proceeded  to  Buenos  Ayres.  Thence 
he  wrote  to  Alexander  de  Humboldt  that 
he  only  awaited  the  arrival  of  his  collec¬ 
tions  from  Paraguay  to  return  to  Europe. 
He  afterwards,  however,  altered  his  mind, 
and  returned  to  Paraguay.  From  Monte¬ 
video,  he  wrote  to  Humboldt,  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  1840,  that  it  was  his  in¬ 
tention  to  remain  in  that  country  for  some 
time  longer,  since,  now  Francia  was  dead, 
he  would  be  able  to  make  his  researches 
with  little  or  no  further  obstruction ;  and 
that,  in  the  event  of  his  dying  suddenly, 
his  herbarium  and  manuscripts  would  be 
found  in  the  best  order.  This  is  the  last 
which  has  been  heard  from  him.  His  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  herbarium,  collected  by 
Humboldt  and  himself,  have  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  by  Kunth  in  the  “  Nova  genera  et 
species  plantarum”  (12  vol.  1815-25.) 

Bonstetten*  died  at  Geneva,  February 
3d  1832.  Besides  his  works  already  men¬ 
tioned,  his  “  Letters  to  Matthison,”  from 
1795  to  1827,  were  published  in  the  last- 
mentioned  year;  and  his  “Letters  to 
Frederica  Brim,”  down  to  1828,  edited  by 
Matthison,  appeared  in  2  volumes  in  1829. 

Boom,  a  nautical  term,  denoting  a  long 
pole  to  extend  the  bottoms  of  particular 
sails,  whence  jib-boom,  main-boom,  stud- 


ding-sail-boom,  &c. — The  term  boom  de¬ 
notes  also  a  strong  chain  or  cable  stretched 
across  the  mouth  of  a  river  or  harbour, 
with  yards,  topmasts,  or  spars  of  wood, 
fastened  to  it,  to  prevent  an  enemy  from 
entering. 

Booton;  an  island  lying  off  the  S.  E. 
extremity  of  the  island  of  Celebes.  On  the 
E.  side  of  Booton,  there  is  a  deep  bay, 
called  by  the  Dutch  Dwaal,  or  Mistake 
Bay.  There  is  danger,  in  calm  weather, 
of  ships  being  drawn,  by  the  set  of  the 
currents,  into  this  bay ;  in  which  case,  they 
can  only  get  out  again  at  the  coming  in 
of  the  W.  monsoon.  When  Mr.  de  Clerc 
was  on  his  way  to  assume  the  government 
of  Banda,  he  was  detained  during  a  whole 
year  in  this  inlet.  The  inhabitants  are 
Mohammedans,  and  have  a  king  of  their 
own,  who  is  mdependent  of  any  other 
power. — The  Dutch  East  India  Company 
formerly  maintained  a  settlement  on  the 
island,  to  which  they  every  year  sent  an 
officer  to  destroy  the  clove  trees.  This 
was  done  under  a  treaty  with  the  king  of 
Booton,  to  whom  about  £30  sterling  were 
paid  for  the  privilege,  and  for  the  assist¬ 
ance  which  he  bound  himself  to  give  in 
accomplishing  the  proposed  object.  The 
Dutch  officer  employed  received  the  appro¬ 
priate  name  of  the  extirpator. 

Bopp*  (Francis).  Besides  the  works  on 
Sanscrit  literature  before  mentioned,  Bopp 
published,  in  1829,  the  “Diluvium  cum 
tribus  aliis  Mahabharati  episodiis;”  and 
he  has  also  presented  to  the  public  his 
views  of  the  grammar  of  the  Sanscrit  lan¬ 
guage,  in  three  separate  publications ;  viz. 
the  “  Ausfiihrliches  Lehrgebiiude  der 
Sanskritsprache”  (1827) ;  the  “  Gram- 
matica  critica  linguae  sanscritse”  (2  vol. 
1829-32) ;  and  the  “  Kritische  Gramma- 
tik  der  Sanskritsprache”  (1834).  To  these 
he  has  added  (1830,  2d  ed.  1840)  his 
“  Glossarium  Sanscritum.”  In  short,  no 
other  writer  has  done  so  much  to  facilitate 
and  promote  the  study  of  Sanscrit  litera¬ 
ture  as  Bopp.  His  principal  merit,  how¬ 
ever,  is  his  analysis  of  the  grammatical 
forms  of  the  various  languages  of  Indo- 
Germanic  origin,  by  means  of  which  he 
laid  the  true  foundation  of  the  science  of 
comparative  or  general  grammar.  The 
principal  work  on  this  subject,  of  which  he 
is  the  author,  is  his  “  Vergleichende  Gram- 
matik  des  Sanskrit,  Zend,  Griechischen 
Lateinischen,  Litthauischen,  Attslawis- 
chen,  Gothischen  und  Deutschen,”  in  4 
parts  (1833^42);  and  his  researches  on 
this  subject  have  been  further  prosecuted 
in  his  dissertations,  communicated  to  the 
I  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin,  and  after 
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wards  published  in  a  separate  form,  “Uber 
die  keltischen  Sprachen”  (18559),  “  Uber 
die  Verwandschatt  der  malaiisch-polyne- 
sischen  Sprachen  mit  den  indo-gern.anis- 
chen”  (1641),  and  “  Uber  das  Albanesische.” 
He  has,  moreover,  written  a  review  of  the 
works  of  J.  Grimm  and  of  Graff  on  the 
grammar  of  the  German  language  (1836). 

Borghese*  (prince)  died  at  Florence, 
May  8th  1832. 

Borghesi  (Bartolomeo,  count),  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  attention  which  he  has 
paid  to  ancient  coins  and  inscriptions,  was 
born  at  Savignano,  in  Italy,  July  1781. 
His  taste  for  literary  pursuits  was  very 
early  developed  under  the  instruction  of 
his  lather,  himself  eminent  for  his  literary 
acquirements.  The  young  Borghesi,  when 
only  in  his  11th  year,  published  an  essay 
on  a  copper  coin.  On  the  death  of  his 
father,  he  continued  his  studies  at  the  Col- 
legio  dei  Nobili,  and  the  College  of  San 
Luigi,  at  Bologna.  Returning  in  1800  to 
his  native  town,  he  co-operated  in  the 
formation  of  the  “Academia  Savignanese,” 
and  commenced  his  antiquarian  researches, 
with  the  object  in  view  of  preparing  an 
improved  edition  of  Muratori’s  Annals, 
which  he  was,  however,  obliged  to  give 
up  on  account  of  the  enfeebled  state  of 
his  health.  In  1802,  he  went  to  Rome, 
and  applied  himself  more  particularly  to 
the  study  of  inscriptions.  After  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  some  time  at  Milan,  where  he  lost 
no  opportunity  to  prosecute  his  favourite 
studies,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  under¬ 
took,  at  the  request  of  pope  Pius  VII.,  to  ar¬ 
range  a  catalogue  of  the  collection  of  coins 
in  the  Vatican,  asking  for  his  labour  the 
singular  reward, — the  only  one  which  he 
was  willing  to  receive, — of  being  exempt¬ 
ed  from  the  observance  of  the  fasts  of  the 
Romish  church. —  Since  the  year  1821, 
Borghesi  has  resided  at  San  Marino,  and, 
m  May  1842,  was  sent  to  Rome  as  an  am¬ 
bassador  from  that  republic,  to  treat  with 
the  papal  government  in  relation  to  the 
taxes  imposed  by  it  on  salt  and  tobacco. 
This  has  been  his  only  political  employ¬ 
ment  ;  and  he  has  refused  every  proposi¬ 
tion  made  to  him  from  abroad  of  a  na¬ 
ture  to  remove  him  from  San  Marino,  or  to 
restrict  his  independence.  His  principal 
work  is  entitled  “Nuovi  frammenti  dei 
fasti  consolari  capitolini  illugtrati”  (2  vol. 
4to,  1818-20).  He  has  made  important 
additions  to  Forcellini’s  Latin  Lexicon,  as 
likewise  to  Perticari’s  improved  edition  of 
the  “Dellamondo”  ofFaccio  degli  Uberti. 

Borneo.  The  Dutch  have  had  a  fac¬ 
tory  at  Bandjermassing,  on  the  S.  coast, 
?ver  since  the  year  1747 ;  and  they  ac¬ 


quired  the  sovereigi.  y  of  this  portion  of 
the  island  in  1787,  by  session  from  the 
sultan  who  then  ruled  over  it.  The  W. 
coast  was  ceded  to  them  in  1780,  by  the 
king  of  Bantam.  They  have  two  small 
stations  here,  at  Sambas  and  Pontiana, 
about  00  miles  apart.  Settlements  of  Chi¬ 
nese  occupy  the  intermediate  territory, 
where  alone  the  valuable  mines  of  dia¬ 
monds  and  gold  are  situated ;  but,  con¬ 
trolled  and  oppressed  as  these  Chinese 
have  been  by  their  European  neighbours, 
they  have  not  latterly  worked  the  mines 
to  the  same  extent  as  formerly.  The 
Dutch  revenues  are  chiefly  derived  from 
monopolies  of  salt  and  opium  imported  by 
them ;  the  first-mentioned  article  chiefly 
from  Java,  &c.,  in  vessels  chartered  by 
the  government,  and  sold  at  seven  times 
the  cost  and  charges  of  importation, — the 
interior  being  entirely  dependent  on  the 
coast  for  its  supply:  other  resources  are 
from  capitation  taxes  on  the  Chinese,  and 
imposts  on  their  entering  or  leaving  the 
Dutch  settlements,  through  which  only 
the  produce  of  their  industry  can  find  its 
way  to  a  market. — The  population  of  the 
Chinese  and  Dutch  territories  has  been 
estimated  by  Mr.  Earl  to  be 


Chinese .  150,000 

(90,000  in  the  Dutch  settlement) 

Malays .  50  000 

Biiffis .  10,000 

Arabs .  400 

Javanese  and  Amboynese  soldiers .  150 

Dutch . 80 

Dyaks . • .  250,000 


Total: .  400,630 


Borough  English,  a  customary  de¬ 
scent  of  lands  or  tenements,  in  certain 
places  in  England,  by  which  they  descend 
to  the  youngest,  instead  of  the  eldest  son ; 
or,  if  the  owner  have  no  issue,  to  the 
younger,  instead  of  the  elder  brother.  The 
reason  assigned  for  this  custom  is  that  the 
youngest  is  presumed,  in  law,  to  be  least 
able  to  provide  for  himself. 

Borsholder  ;  one  of  the  inferior  magis¬ 
trates  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  whose 
authority  extended  only  over  one  tithing, 
consisting  of  ten  families.  He  was  elected 
by  the  adult  males  in  the  tithing. 

Bory  de  St.  Vincent*  was  placed  in 
1829,  by  the  French  government,  at  the 
head  of  the  scientific  expedition  which 
was  destined  to  explore  the  Morea  and  the 
neighbouring  islands.  How  actively  he 
performed  the  duties  assigned  to  him  ap¬ 
pears,  not  only  from  the  work  entitled 
“  Expedition  scientifique  en  Moree”  (1 832), 
and  edited  by  him,  but  more  especially 
from  the  botanical  section  of  it  (Par tie  bo - 
tanique )  prepared  by  him  exclusively,  as 
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well  as  from  the  “Nouvelle  flore  du  Pelopo- 
nese  et  des  Cyclades,  etc.”  (1838),  pub¬ 
lished  by  him  jointly  with  Chaubard.  An 
article  which  he  contributed  to  the  “Dic- 
tionnaire  classique  de  l’histoire  naturelle,” 
was  subsequently  expanded  by  him  into  a 
comprehensive  treatise,  under  the  title  of 
“  L’homme,  essai  zoologique  sur  le  genre 
humain”  (2  vol.  1827),  containing  many 
original  views.  Bory  de  St.  Vincent  has 
been  a  contributor  to  a  great  number  of 
scientific  works ;  and  he  prepared  the 
parts  relating  to  the  cryptogamia  in  Du- 
perrey’s  “Voyage  autour  du  monde,”  and 
Belanger’s  “Voyages  aux  Indes  orien- 
tales.”  As  editor  of  the  “  Dictionnaire 
classique  de  l’histoire  naturelle,”  he  ren¬ 
dered  great  service  to  the  cause  of  science. 
— In  1832,  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  chamber  of  deputies ;  but  his  election 
was  annulled  by  the  chamber-.  Not¬ 
withstanding  his  advanced  age,  he  un¬ 
dertook,  in  1839,  the  direction  of  the  sci¬ 
entific  commission  which  the  French  go¬ 
vernment  sent  to  Algeria.  He  accompa¬ 
nied  it  in  person ;  but  after  having,  for  a 
time,  guided  its  operations  with  much 
effect,  he  returned  to  France. 

Bose  (Louis  Augustin  Guillaume),  a 
French  naturalist,  born  at  Paris,  January 
29th  1759,  made  himself  known  at  first 
as  editor  (redacteur)  of  the  “  Journal  des 
savants.”  Proscribed,  during  the  reign  of 
terror,  in  consequence  of  his  connexion 
with  Roland,  under  whom,  when  minister, 
he  had  held  an  office,  he  found  a  refuge  in 
the  forest  of  Montmorency.  Here,  al¬ 
though  in  daily  expectation  of  being  dis¬ 
covered  and  conducted  to  death,  he  em¬ 
ployed  himself  in  botanizing;  and  thereby 
acquired  an  augmented  taste  for  natural 
history,  to  which  he  devoted  himself,  on 
his  return  to  Paris,  after  the  fall  of  Robes¬ 
pierre.  In  1798,  the  Directory  appointed 
him  vice-consul  of  France  at  Wilmington, 
and  subsequently,  consul  at  New  York; 
but  he  was  not  acknowledged  in  either  of 
these  capacities  by  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  in  consequence  of  the  dif¬ 
ferences  then  existing  with  the  French 
government.  Without  any  official  employ¬ 
ment,  he  travelled  much,  and  collected  a 
large  number  of  botanical  and  zoological 
specimens.  Having  returned  to  his  own 
country,  he  was  appointed,  in  1799,  one  of 
the  administrators  or  managers  of  the  hos¬ 
pitals  and  prisons  of  Paris, — an  office  from 
which  he  was  removed  after  the  18th  of 
Brumaire.  But  a  short  time  only  elapsed, 
when  he  was  employed,  by  the  consular 
government,  in  scientific  excursions  into 
different  parts  of  France,  and  into  Switz¬ 


erland  and  Italy.  From  the  latter  country, 
he  brought  home  the  fine  collection  of 
petrified  fishes  presented  by  the  city  of 
Verona  to  Bonaparte,  for  the  Museum  of 
Natural  History.  After  the  Restoration, 
he  became  superintendent  of  the  gardens 
and  nurseries  of  Versailles,  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  and  of  the  Central 
Society  of  Agriculture,  and,  at  length,  a 
professor  at  the  “  Jardin  du  Roi.”  He 
died  July  10th  1828. — Bose  was  a  very 
voluminous  writer,  having  contributed 
many  papers,  on  various  subjects  of  natu¬ 
ral  history,  to  the  scientific  journals,  and 
the  transactions  of  the  learned  socie¬ 
ties  which  had  bestowed  upon  him  the 
honour  of  membership,  as  well  as  nume¬ 
rous  articles  to  the  “  Nouveau  dictionnaire 
d’histoire  naturelle  appliquee  aux  arts, 
&c.,”  and  the  “  Nouveau  cours  complet 
d’agriculture  theorique  et  pratique.”  He 
is  the  author  of  two  valuable  works, — the 
“  Histoire  naturelle  des  coquilles”  (5  voL 
1824),  and  “Histoire  des  vers  et  des  crus- 
tacees”  (2  vol.  1829). 

Bosio.*  This  distinguished  sculptor  was 
born  at  Monaco,  in  Italy,  in  1769. — The 
successive  governments  of  France,  from 
Napoleon  to  Charles  X.,  have  equally  pa¬ 
tronized  him,  and  heaped  honours  upon 
him.  Louis  XVIII.  created  him  a  knight 
of  the  order  of  St.  Michael,  and  made  him 
an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  besides 
bestowing  upon  him,  with  the  title  of 
sculptor  to  the  king,  a  pension  of  4000 
francs,  which  he  retained  till  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1830.  Charles  X.  made  him  a  ba¬ 
ron. —  He  holds  a  professorship  in  the 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Paris;  and 
he  has  been  admitted  an  honorary  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Academies  of  Berlin,  Turin,  and 
Rome. 

Bots  ;  a  species  of  small  worms  found 
in  the  intestines  of  horses,  and  which  are 
the  larvae,  of  a  kind  of  gad-fly  that  deposits 
its  eggs  on  the  tips  of  hairs,  generally  of 
the  fore-legs  and  mane,  whence  they  are 
taken  into  the  mouth  and  swallowed. 

Botta*  published,  in  1832,  under  the 
title  of  “  Storia  d’ltalia”  (20  vols.  1832), 
Guicciardini’s  history,  his  (Botta’s)  conti 
nuation  of  it,  embracing  the  period  from 
1535  to  1789,  and  his  “  Storia  d’ltalia” 
from  1789  to  1814,  already  mentioned. 
He  was  not  permitted  to  return  fo  his  na 
tive  country  till  the  year  1830,  when 
prince  Charles  Albert  became  viceroy  of 
Sardinia.  The  latter  bestowed  upon  him 
a  pension  at  first  of  3000,  and  afterwards 
of  4000  liri.  He  closed  his  life  at  Paris 
on  the  10th  of  August  1837.  Two  French¬ 
men,  two  Italians,  and  two  Americans. 
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have  erected  at  Turin  a  monument  to  his 
memory. 

Bottiger.*  His  journal  styled  “Amal- 
t.hea”  was  published  from  1821  to  1825, 
extending  to  three  volumes ;  and  one  num¬ 
ber  of  a  proposed  continuation  of  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  1828.  In  1823,  jointly  with  B. 
W.  Seiler,  he  published  a  work  illustrative 
of  the  muscles  and  bas  reliefs  of  Matthai’s 
models  of  horses  ( Erklarung  der  Muskeln 
und  Basreliefs  an.  Mathdi's  Pferdernodel- 
len ),  and,  in  1826,  a  volume  entitled 
“Ideen  zur  Kuntsmythologie,”  which  has 
been  continued  in  another,  compiled  from 
the  manuscripts  left  by  him  at  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  17th  of  November 

1835.  — His  numerous  occasional  publica¬ 
tions,  in  German  and  in  Latin,  together 
with  his  various  contributions  to  the  jour¬ 
nals,  have  been  collected  and  published  by 
Sillig,  under  the  titles  of  “Bottigeri  opus- 
cula  et  carmina  latina”  (1837),  and  “Bot- 
tiger’s  Essays  on  archeological  and  anti¬ 
quarian  subjects”  (3  vol.  18R7-38). 

Boucher*  (Alexander).  After  the  Re¬ 
storation,  Boucher  lived  several  years  in 
France.  In  1821,  he  made  an  extensive 
artistical  tour  in  Germany,  Poland,  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  the  Netherlands.  He  then  re¬ 
turned  to  Paris,  and  remained  there,  giving 
lessons  on  the  violin,  with  occasional  con¬ 
certs,  until  about  the  year  1831,  when  he 
went  to  Spain,  in  which  country  he  has 
since  resided. 

Bouilly*  was  born  at  Boudraye,  near 
Tours,  in  1763,  and  died  at  Paris,  April 
24th  1842. 

Bounty  (Queen  Anne’s)  is  the  produce 
of  the  first  fruits  and  tenths  due  to  the 
crown,  which  were  made  over  by  Queen 
Anne  to  a  corporation  established  in  the 
year  1704,  for  the  purpose  of  augmenting 
poor  livings  under  £50  a  year. 

Bourbon*  (Isle  of)  was,  during  the 
French  revolution,  and  down  to  the  year 
1809,  called  Reunion,  and  from  1809  to 
1814,  Bonaparte. — The  population,  in 

1836,  amounted  to  106,099,  of  which 
69,296  were  negro  slaves.  The  chief 
town  and  port,  St.  Denis,  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  island,  has  12,000  inhabitants. — The 
total  value,  in  1836,  of  articles  exported, 
of  the  growth  and  produce  of  the  island, 
was  16,743,899  francs,  and  of  the  im¬ 
ports,  13,769,541  francs.  The  principal 
commercial  intercourse  is  with  France, 
where  the  bulk  of  the  produce  of  the 
island  is  exchanged  for  manufactured  arti¬ 
cles. — The  Piton  des  Neiges,  the  highest 
summit  in  the  island,  has  been  found  to  be 
3150  metres,  or  10,355  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea, 


Bourmont  (Louis  Auguste  Victor  de 
Ghaisne,  count  of),  marshal  of  France, 
was  born  in  1773,  at  the  chateau  of  Beau 
mont,  in  Anjou.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
revolution  he  was  an  officer  in  the  French 
guards,  and  emigrating  with  the  great 
body  of  the  nobility,  he  joined  the  army 
of  the  prince  of  Conde,  who  appointed  him 
one  of  his  aides-de-camp.  In  1791  he  was 
sent  to  Nantes  to  ascertain  the  state  of 
public  opinion  in  the  west  of  France,  and, 
if  this  should  be  found  to  be  sufficiently 
favourable  to  the  royal  cause,  to  contri¬ 
bute,  to  the  extent  of  his  ability,  to  excite 
the  people  to  insurrection.  Returning, 
after  this  mission,  to  the  army  on  the 
Rhine,  he  distinguished  himself  in  the 
campaigns  which  followed  in  that  quarter. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1793,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  England,  on  another  mission 
from  the  prince  of  Conde,  to  induce  the 
British  government  to  send  a  body  of 
troops  to  co-operate  with  the  Vendean  in¬ 
surgents.  Disappointed  in  this  object,  he 
left  England  for  La  Vendee,  and  was  most 
cordially  welcomed  by  the  viscount  Sce- 
paux,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  insurgents. 
He  was  appointed  to  an  important  com¬ 
mand,  and  was  also  selected  to  be  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  superior  council  of  the  Chouans 
of  Maine,  where  his  family  possessed  con¬ 
siderable  influence.  When,  in  1796,  every 
hope  of  the  Vendeans  seemed  for  the  time 
to  be  extinguished,  he  repaired  once  more 
to  England,  and  remained  there  awaiting 
a  more  propitious  moment  for  renewing 
the  civil  war;  and  we  accordingly  find 
him,  in  1799,  once  more  actively  engaged 
as  a  chief  among  the  Chouans.  He  was 
soon,  however,  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  making  terms  with  the  enemy ;  where¬ 
upon  he  proceeded  to  Paris.  There  he 
was  favourably  received  by  the  First  Con¬ 
sul.  He  appeared  to  have  given  up  all 
idea  of  further  resistance  to  the  existing 
government,  and  to  be  even  solicitous  to 
cultivate  its  good  will.  Then,  in  1803, 
occurred  the  attempt  to  assassinate  Bona 
parte  by  means  of  the  infernal  machine 
Bourmont’s  officiousness  in  denouncing  the 
jacobins  as  its  authors,  together  with  the 
information  obtained  by  the  government 
of  his  being  still  in  correspondence  with 
the  royalists,  led  to  his  arrest,  and  impri¬ 
sonment  successively  in  the  Temple,  the 
citadel  of  Dijon,  and  that  of  Besaneon. 
In  1805,  he  succeeded  in  making  his 
escape  from  the  latter,  and  directed  his 
course  to  Portugal.  He  contrived,  on  the 
entrance  of  Junot  into  that  country,  in 
1808,  to  justify  his  conduct  in  such  a  de¬ 
gree  as  to  be  permitted  to  return  again  tc 
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France ;  and,  before  long-,  lie  was  appointed 
by  Napoleon  colonel-adjutant  in  the  army 
of  Naples,  and  shortly  after  a  general  of 
brigade.  He  distinguished  himself  on  se¬ 
veral  occasions  in  the  campaigns  of  1812, 
1813,  and  1814,  especially  at  the  battle 
of  Dresden,  and  in  the  defence  of  Nogent 
against  very  superior  forces;  for  which 
last  exploit  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  general  of  division. — On  the  31st  of 
March  1814,  the  day  of  the  entrance  of 
the  allies  into  Paris,  Bourmon?  declared 
for  the  Bourbons,  and,  two  months  after¬ 
wards,  was  appointed  to  the  command  in 
chief  of  the  sixth  military  division.  In 
this  capacity  he  was  at  Besanqon,  when 
Napoleon  landed  on  the  coast  of  Provence 
from  Elba.  He  promptly  obeyed  the  order 
transmitted  to  him  from  the  capital  to 
unite  his  forces  with  those  of  Marshal 
Ney,  to  resist  the  progress  of  the  invader; 
which  made  him  present  at  the  defection 
of  the  troops,  and  rendered  him,  also,  an 
important  witness  at  the  trial  of  the  mar¬ 
shal.  During  the  hundred  days,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  the  confidence  of  the 
emperor,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  command  of  a  division  of 
the  corps  d’armee  under  the  orders  of  Ge¬ 
neral  Gerard,  in  Flanders.  Just,  however, 
before  the  commencement  of  hostilities, 
he  deserted  his  post,  and  announced  him¬ 
self  at  the  advanced  pickets  of  the  Prus¬ 
sians  as  an  adherent  of  Louis  X  VIII.  Ten 
days  afterwards,  he  re-entered  France  with 
the  office  of  commander  of  the  Northern 
frontier  conferred  upon  him  by  the  king. 
In  September  1815,  he  was  appointed  to 
command  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  royal 
guard.  In  this  capacity,  he  was  attached 
to  the  reserve  of  the  French  army  which 
entered  Spain  in  1823.  On  the  surrender 
of  Cadiz,  he  was  appointed  commander  in 
chief  of  the  forces  in  Andalusia,  and,  be¬ 
fore  the  close  of  the  year,  was  promoted 
to  the  peerage.  In  1824,  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  Chamber 
of  Peers,  where  he  gave  a  steady  support 
to  the  measures  of  the  government.  He 
became  minister  of  war  in  1829,  and  gene¬ 
ral  in  chief  of  the  expedition  to  Algiers  in 
the  following  year,  for  his  services  in 
which  he  was  made  a  marshal  of  France. 
By  his  absence  in  Africa  at  the  period  of 
the  revolution  of  July,  he  escaped  the  fate 
of  his  colleagues  in  the  ministry.  When, 
in  consequence  of  that  event,  he  was  su¬ 
perseded  in  his  command  by  General 
Clausel,  he  embarked  at  Algiers  for  Ma¬ 
hon,  and  proceeded  to  England  by  way  of 
Spain.  Persisting  in  his  refusal  to  take 
the  oath  of  fidelity  required  by  law,  on  the 
Vol.  XIV.  — 16 


10th  of  April  1832  he  was  stricken  out  of 
the  lists  of  the  army  and  peerage,  and  in 
1840  was  deprived  of  his  rights  as  a  French 
citizen.  In  1833,  Don  Miguel  placed  him 
at  the  head  of  his  troops  in  Portugal,  but 
without  any  ultimate  advantage  to  his 
cause.  Bourmont  went  to  Rome  in  1837, 
and  sought  to  operate  there  in  the  interest 
of  Don  Carlos.  In  1840,  he  came  to  Mar¬ 
seilles,  but  being  publicly  insulted  by  the 
inhabitants,  he  proceeded  to  La  Vendee, 
and  made  a  short  stay  amid  the  scenes  of 
the  earlier  part  of  his  career.  Of  his  sub¬ 
sequent  course  we  have  no  information. 

Bourrienne*  died  at  Caen,  Normandy, 
on  the  7th  of  February  1834,  in  a  “  mai- 
son  de  sante,”  in  which  he  had  passed 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  in  a  state  of  in¬ 
sanity. 

Bowditch  (Nathaniel)  LL.  D.,  was 
born  at  Salem,  in  Massachusetts,  on  the 
26th  of  March  1773.  His  ancestors,  for 
three  generations,  had  been  ship-masters; 
and  his  father,  on  retiring  from  the  sea, 
carried  on  the  trade  of  a  cooper,  “by 
which  he  gained  a  scanty  and  precarious 
subsistence  for  a  family  of  seven  children.” 
He  was  sent  to  school  only  till  he  was  ten 
years  old.  The  instruction,  too,  which  he 
received  must  have  been  of  a  very  inferior 
kind,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  fact  of 
there  being  no  other  book  in  the  school 
than  a  dictionary,  which  belonged  to  the 
master,  who  gave  out  from  it  the  words  to 
be  spelled  by  the  boys;  and  from  the  fact, 
also,  of  the  latter  being  every  day  called 
upon  to  spell  aloud,  all  together,  in  cho¬ 
rus,  the  word  honorific abilitndirrity.  But 
the  advantages  of  this  school,  such  as  they 
were,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish,  that 
he  might  go  into  his  father’s  shop  and  help 
to  support  the  family.  When  about  12 
years  of  age,  he  was  transferred,  as  an  ap¬ 
prentice,  to  a  ship-chandler,  who  retired 
from  business  in  1790;  whereupon  he  was 
employed  as  a  clerk,  by  another  individual 
of  a  similar  occupation,  down  to  the  period 
of  his  going  to  sea,  in  January  1795.  His 
genius  for  mathematical  investigation  had 
by  this  time  been  very  decidedly  mani¬ 
fested.  In  this  department  of  science  he 
was  entirely  self-taught;  and  such  was 
the  ardour  with  which  he  prosecuted  its 
study,  that  he  likewise,  without  the  aid  of 
any  teacher,  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  language,  expressly  to  be  enabled  to 
read  the  Principia  of  Newton,  an  achieve¬ 
ment  which  he  had  accomplished  by  the 
age  of  21. — Dr.  Bowditch  made  five  long 
voyages,  the  first  in  the  capacity  of  cap¬ 
tain’s  clerk,  the  next  three  as  supercargo, 
and  the  fifth  as  master  and  supercargo  It 
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was  on  his  return  from  the  last  of  these, 
on  the  25th  of  December,  1803,  that  he 
found  his  way  into  Salem  harbour,  in  a 
dark  and  snowy  night,  with  no  other  as¬ 
sistance  than  his  own  reckoning,  and  a 
single  glimpse  of  the  light  on  Baker’s 
Island.  In  May  1799,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  at  Boston ;  and,  in  1802,  the 
honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  him  from  Harvard  University. 
This  compliment,  from  a  literary  institu¬ 
tion  of  so  high  a  character  in  the  public 
estimation,  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  gra¬ 
tifying  to  him ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to 
be,  ever  alter,  recurred  to  with  the  great¬ 
est  pleasure,  even  amid  the  many  distinc¬ 
tions  subsequently  conferred  upon  him  in 
his  own  and  in  foreign  countries,  and  to 
be  even  made  a  subject  of  mention  in  his 
will.  He  married  in  March  1798,  but  his 
wife  died  in  October  of  the  same  year.  In 
October  1800,  he  contracted  a  second  mar¬ 
riage,  which  lasted  upwards  of  33  years, 
and  made  him  the  father  of  a  numerous 
family.  In  1800  also,  having  previously 
published  three  editions  of  Hamilton 
Moore’s  Treatise  of  Navigation,  he  print¬ 
ed  his  w7ork  on  the  same  subject,  entitled 
“The  New  American  Practical  Naviga¬ 
tor,”  which  has  passed  through  9  editions, 
and  is  unquestionably  the  best  book  of  the 
kind  in  the  English  language,  or,  it  may 
be  safely  said,  in  any  other. — In  1804,  Dr. 
Bowditch  was  appointed  president  of  the 
“Essex  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany”  at  Salem,  the  duties  of  which  office 
he  continued  to  discharge  till  the  year 
1823,  when,  on  the  establishment  of  “  The 
Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance 
Company,”  in  Boston,  he  was  selected  as 
the  fittest  person  to  superintend  its  affairs. 
While  residing  at  Salem,  he  was  fre¬ 
quently  solicited  to  accept  of  professor¬ 
ships  in  various  literary  institutions  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  country,  all  of  which  he 
declined,  though  the  emoluments  connect¬ 
ed  with  them  considerably  exceeded  the 
amount  of  the  salary  paid  him  by  the  In¬ 
surance  Company.  Thus,  in  1806,  he  was 
chosen  to  fiil  the  Hollis  professorship  of 
Mathematics  at  Harvard  University;  in 
1818,  he  was  requested  by  Mr.  Jefferson 
to  accept  the  professorship  of  Mathematics 
in  the  University  of  Virginia ;  and  in  1820, 
he  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Calhoun, 
then  Secretary  of  War,  desiring  him  to 
permit  his  name  to  be  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  fill  the 
chair,  tnen  vacant,  of  professor  of  Mathe¬ 
matics  in  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point.  W hen  Dr.  Bowditch  was  appointed 


to  be  the  actuary  of  the  Hospital  Life  In¬ 
surance  Company,  its  capital  was  $500,000, 
and  its  business  was  strictly  confined  to  in¬ 
surances  on  lives ;  but,  at  his  suggestion, 
the  Company  applied  to  the  Legislature 
for  additional  power  to  hold  in  trust,  and 
loan  out,  the  property  of  individuals.  This 
power  was  granted ;  and  “  upwards  of 
$5,000,000,  nine-tenths  of  which  belonged 
to  widows  and  orphans,  were,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  received  and  invested ;  the  insti¬ 
tution  becoming  in  this  way  a  saving’ 
bank  on  a  large  scale.”  In  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  its  extensive  concerns,  Dr.  Bow¬ 
ditch  exhibited  always  a  sound  judgment, 
and  a  remarkable  degree  of  practical  skill ; 
in  consequence  of  which  it  suffered,  during 
the  financial  and  commercial  embarrass¬ 
ments  of  1836  and  1837,  less  perhaps,  in 
proportion  to  its  capital,  than  any  moneyed 
institution  of  the  country. — Besides  the 
work  on  navigation  already  mentioned, 
Dr.  Bowditch  was  the  author  of  a  chart 
of  the  harbours  of  Salem,  Marblehead, 
Beverly,  and  Manchester,  of  remarkable 
beauty  and  exactness,  and  constructed 
from  surveys  made  by  himself  during  the 
years  1805,  1806,  and  1807,  while  he  re¬ 
sided  at  Salem.  During  his  residence  at 
Salem,  also,  he  contributed  23  papers  to 
the  Transactions  of  the  American  Acade¬ 
my  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  mostly  on  astro¬ 
nomical  subjects  :  several  of  them  attract¬ 
ed  the  attention,  in  a  considerable  degree, 
of  men  of  science,  both  abroad  and  at  home. 
He  was  a  contributor  to  the  Analyst  and 
the  Mathematical  Diary,  two  periodical 
publications  of  which  the  late  Dr.  Adrain 
was  the  editor,  and  he  resolved  every 
question  that  was  proposed  in  them,  with 
great  ingenuity  and  neatness.  He  Wrote 
a  number  of  amcles  for  the  American  edi¬ 
tion  of  Rees’s  Cyclopaedia — the  article  on 
Modern  Astronomy,  in  the  20th  volume 
of  the  North  American  Review, — and  a 
short  account  of  the  comet  of  1806,  in  the 
4th  volume  of  the  Monthly  Anthology. — 
But  the  work  on  which  the  reputation  of 
Dr.  Bowditch  chiefly  rests  is  a  translation, 
accompanied  by  an  elaborate  commentary, 
of  the  “Mecanique  Celeste”  of  Laplace, 
in  4  large  quarto  volumes,  which  appeared 
successively,  at  Boston,  in  1829,  1832, 
1834,  and  1839.  The  manuscript  of  these 
had  been  completed  as  early  as  1817 ;  and 
their  publication  had  been  so  long  deferred 
partly  from  an  expectation  that  Laplace 
himself  would  publish  another  edition  of 
his  treatise,  and  partly,  too,  from  the  great 
expenditure  required,  without  the  possi¬ 
bility,  on  account  of  the  necessarily  limit¬ 
ed  demand  for  so  profound  a  work  of  sci- 
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ence,  of  this  expenditure  being  ever  re¬ 
placed.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  Mrs. 
Bowditch,  who  cheerfully  sacrificed  her 
personal  convenience  and  gratification  to 
the  fame  of  her  husband,  the  work  would, 
in  all  probability,  have  remained  unpub¬ 
lished  to  the  present  day.  Though  at 
length  enabled  to  accomplish  the  object 
which  he  had  long  had  in  view,  the  4th 
volume  was  not  issued  from  the  press  until 
after  his  death,  which  happened  on  the 
16th  of  March  1838. — The  volumes  of  Dr. 
Bowditch’s  translation  and  commentary 
correspond  to  the  first  4  volumes  of  the 
original  work.  It  had  been  his  intention 
to  translate  also  the  5th  volume,  published 
by  Laplace  many  years  after  the  others, 
and  to  annex  to  it  copious  notes,  many  of 
which  he  had  already  prepared.  This  is 
not  the  place  to  speak,  at  any  length,  of 
the  merits  of  the  commentary  in  question. 
It  may  suffice  to  say  that  it  is  “  a  real  and 
effective  explanation,  of  all  the  innumera¬ 
ble  steps  which  the  author  has  omitted 
that  it  has  thereby  rendered  the  “  Meca- 
nique  Celeste”  accessible  to  many,  com¬ 
paratively  speaking,  who  would  not  fail  to 
be  altogether  discouraged  from  an  attempt 
to  master  its  contents  by  their  own  unaided 
efforts ;  and  that  it  embraces  numerous  and 
important  investigations,  entitling  it,  in 
not  a  few  instances,  to  be  regarded  as 
itself  an  original  work  deserving  of  being 
ranked  in  the  first  class  of  treatises  on  the 
higher  mathematics. — The  merits  of  Dr. 
Bowditch,  as  a  man  of  science,  were  highly 
appreciated,  as  well  in  Europe  as  in  his 
own  country.  The  degree  of  LL.  D.  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  Harvard  University 
in  1816;  and  he  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society.  He  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Societies  of 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  Lon¬ 
don  ;  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Berlin,  &c. — To 
what  has  been  stated  may  be  added,  that 
Dr.  Bowditch  was  not  only  a  profound 
mathematician  and  a  skilful  man  of  busi¬ 
ness,  but,  in  despite  of  the  defects  of  his 
early  education,  was  imbued  with  a  taste 
for  elegant  literature,  and  was  a  very  ge¬ 
neral  reader, — that  he  had  acquired  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  several  languages,ancient 
and  modern, — that  he  passed  through  life 
with  a  high  sense  of  religious  and  jnoral 
obligation, — and  was  beloved  and  respect¬ 
ed  by  all  who  had  intercourse  with  him. 

Bowring*  (John)  was  born  at  Exeter, 
in  England,  October  17th  1792.  He  en¬ 
tertained  the  most  intimate  relations  with 
Jeremy  Bentham,  who,  on  the  decease  of 


Dumont,  devolved  upon  him  the  task  of 
editing  his  works,  and  who  also  appointed 
him  to  be  his  executor.  He  made  himself 
known  at  an  early  period  of  his  life  in  the 
political  world,  by  his  zealous  efforts  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  dissenters,  and  by  his  advocacy 
of  a  reform  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
On  a  journey  to  France  in  1822,  his  well 
known  opinions  caused  him  to  be  suspected 
of  designs  against  the  existing  order  of 
things  in  that  country,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  arrested,  and  imprisoned  at 
Boulogne  until  liberated  through  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  Mr.  Canning.  After  contri¬ 
buting  to  the  earlier  numbers  of  the  West- 
minster  Review,  he  became,  in  1825,  its 
editor,  and  continued  to  be  such  down  to 
the  year  1830.  He  made  a  visit  to  Hol¬ 
land  in  1828 ;  and  his  letters  from  there, 
published  originally  in  the  “  Morning  He¬ 
rald,”  and  subsequently  translated  into  the 
Dutch  language,  earned  for  him  the  diplo¬ 
ma  of  doctor  of  laws  from  the  university 
of  Groningen.  In  the  following  year,  1829, 
he  collected  materials  in  Copenhagen  for 
a  Scandinavian  Anthology.  Since  then, 
by  the  direction  of  the  British  government, 
l^p  has  made  several  excursions  into^differ- 
ent  European  countries,  to  inquire  into  the 
details  of  their  manufactures  and  com¬ 
merce.  He  was  a  member  of  a  mixed 
commission  appointed  to  examine  into 
the  commercial,  relations  of  England  and 
France;  and  the  reports,  prepared  by  Mr. 
Villiers  and  himself,  which  were  laid  be¬ 
fore  parliament  in  1834  and  1835,  are  con¬ 
sidered  masterpieces  of  their  kind.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  his  report  on  the 
commerce,  manufactures,  and  arts  of  Swit¬ 
zerland,  the  great  object  of  which  is  to 
exhibit  in  a  clear  light  the  superiority  of 
the  system  of  the  freedom  of  trade  above 
that  of  prohibition  and  restriction.  His 
journeys  to  Italy,  and  especially  to  Tus¬ 
cany,  in  the  year  1836,  and  again  into 
Egypt  and  Syria,  furnished  him  with  ma¬ 
terials  for  further  communications  to  the 
British  parliament.  His  last  excursion 
was  to  Germany,  the  result  of  which  has 
been  his  report  on  the  German  Customs’ 
Union.  In  this  he  aims  to  prove  that  the 
tendency  of  the  measures  adopted  by  it  is 
to  encourage  manufactures  at  the  expenso 
of  agriculture.  As  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  he  has  been  distinguished  for 
the  ability  and  consistency  with  which  he 
has  maintained  his  principles  of  domestic 
and  foreign  policy,  even  when  these  hap¬ 
pened  not  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
views  entertained,  on  the  particular  ques¬ 
tion  in  discussion,  by  the  ministers  who 
had  employed  him  in  the  manner  that  has 
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been  described.  His  opposition  to  the 
course  pursued  by  the  Whig  administra¬ 
tion  in  1840,  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  the 
East,  may  serve  as  an  example  of  this. 

Boyar;  a  general  name  for  a  nobleman 
among  the  Russians,  and.  other  people  of 
Slavonian  origin. 

Boyeldieu*  died  at  Paris,  October  9th 
1834. 

Boyen  (Herm.  von),  Prussian  general 
of  infantry,  and  at  present  minister  of  war, 
is  one  of  the  most  accomplished  military 
men  of  the  age.  To  him  is  due  the  first 
suggestion  of  the  “landwehr,”  and  of  a 
milder  system  of  discipline  than  that  pre¬ 
viously  in  use.  He  co-operated,  also,  effi¬ 
ciently  with  General  Scharnhorst,  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  army  after  the  peace 
of  Tilsit.  Being  unwilling  to  serve  under 
the  standard  of  Napoleon  in  the  war  of 
1812,  he  quitted  his  own  country,  and 
went  to  Russia.  The  instant,  however, 
that  the  king  of  Prussia  signified  his  in¬ 
tention  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
Russians  against  the  French,  he  hastened 
to  rejoin  his  former  companions  in  arms, 
and  as  chief  of  the  staff  of  the  corps  of  Bu- 
low,  he  took  part  in  most  of  the  important 
action^  of  the  campaigns  of  the  years  181$ 
and  1814.  After  the  peace  of  Paris,  he 
was  appointed  minister  of  war;  which 
office  he  held  till  the  year  1819,  when  he 
retired  from  it,  as  likewise  from  the  army, 
to  private  life,  in  consequence  of  a  dissatis¬ 
faction,  on  his  part,  with  certain  measures 
which  the  king  insisted  upon  in  relation 
to  the  landwehr,  and  which  he  regarded 
as  inconsistent  with  the  principles  on 
which  this  force  was  originally  organized. 
He  retired  with  a  pension,  and,  by  re¬ 
tiring,  secured  the  object  that  his  influ¬ 
ence,  when  in  office,  was  unable  to  obtain. 
— Boyen  is  a  man  of  extensive  general 
acquirements ;  and  during  a  period  of  21 
years,  much  of  his  leisure  was  employed 
in  literary  pursuits.  He  wrote  a  work 
giving  an  account  of  General  Scharnhorst 
( Beitrage  zur  Kentniss  des  Generals  von 
Scharnhorst ),  and  a  reply  to  Haugwitz’s 
memoirs,  published  in  the  “  Minerva”  for 
October  1887.  By  the  great  body  of  the 
people  in  his  own  country  he  is  well  known 
as  the  author  of  the  national  song  entitled 
“  Der  Preussen  Losung.”  On  the  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  throne  of  the  present  king  of 
Prussia,  General  Boyen  accepted  the  in¬ 
vitation  of  his  sovereign  to  rejoin  the  army 
with  the  rank  of  a  general  of  infantry,  and 
shortly  afterwards  to  take  charge  once 
more  of  the  ministry  of  war. 

Boyer*  (Alexis,  baron)  died  at  Paris, 
November  25th  1833 


Boyer*  (Jean  Pierre)  was  born  at  Port- 
au-Prince,  in  February  1776.  For  about 
15  years  after  his  treaty  with  France,  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  he  conducted  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  the  affairs  of  the  island  of 
Hayti  in  great  tranquillity.  At  length, 
however,  his  arbitrary  conduct,  and  his 
preference,  carried  to  an  extreme,  of  the 
mulatto  to  the  black  population,  excited 
against  him  much  violent  and  concealed 
hostility.  This  state  of  feeling  first  made 
its  appearance  publicly  by  an  opposition, 
in  the  second  chamber  of  the  legislature, 
to  the  measures  of  the  government.  The 
violent  steps  taken  by  Boyer  against  the 
leaders  of  this  opposition  caused  an  insur¬ 
rection  to  break  out  (1843)  among  the 
troops.  In  the  time  of  his  need  he  found 
very  few  adherents,  and  was  obliged  to 
seek  a  refuge  from  his  enemies,  with  about 
30  followers,  in  the  island  of  Jamaica. 

Braban^onne;  the  patriotic  song  of  the 
Belgians,  during  and  subsequent  to  the 
revolution  which  resulted  in  their  separa¬ 
tion  from  Holland.  It  served  the  same 
purpose  among  them  as  the  “Marseillaise” 
did  among  the  French  in  the  revolution 
of  1789.  The  author  of  it  was  a  young 
Frenchman,  named  Jenneval,  who  was  an 
actor  at  the  Brussels  theatre;  and  the 
music  for  it  was  composed  by  a  public 
singer  of  the  name  of  Campenhout.  Jen¬ 
neval  fell  in  an  action  with  the  Dutch, 
near  Berchem.  A  pension  of  2400  francs 
was  granted  to  his  mother  by  the  Belgian 
government.  King  Leopold  presented 
Campenhout  with  a  gold  snuff-box,  and 
appointed  him  his  “maitre  de  chapelle.” 
Every  verse  of  the  Brabanqonne  ends  with 
the  words  “  La  mitraille  a  brise  l’orange — 
sur  l’arbre  de  la  liberte.” 

Braces,  in  sea  language,  are  ropes 
fastened  to  the  extremities  of  the  yards, 
for  the  purpose  of  traversing  or  squaring 
the  sails. 

Brahilow.*  The  population  of  this 
town  has  been  latterly  stated  so  low  as 
6000.  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  province,  together  with 
the  increasing  commerce  and  navigation 
of  the  Danube,  have  had  a  favourable  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  prosperity  of  the  place; 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  will  still  con¬ 
tinue  to  increase.  Corn  and  tallow  are 
the  chief  articles  of  export. 

Bran  is  the  husk  of  grain,  and  espe¬ 
cially  *of  wheat,  separated  from  the  flour 
by  a  sieve  or  boulter.  It  is  gently  laxa¬ 
tive  ;  and  an  infusion  of  it,  under  the  name 
of  bran  tea,  is  frequently  used  as  a  domes¬ 
tic  remedy  for  coughs  and  hoarseness.  It 
is  of  wheat  bran  that  starch  is  made.  Ca- 
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iico  printers  employ  bran  and  warm  water 
with  great  success  to  remove  colouring 
matter  from  those  parts  of  their  goods 
which  are  not  mordanted. 

Branchiae,  or  gills,  are  terms  applied 
to  all  vascular  organs  of  an  animal  body 
in  which  the  blood-vessels  are  in  greater 
number  than  is  necessary  for  mere  pre¬ 
servation  or  growth,  and  are  minutely  sub¬ 
divided  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  the 
blood  to  the  influence  of  air  contained  in 
water. 

Brandes  (Henry  William)  was  born  at 
Groden,  near  Hamburg,  July  27th  1777. 
He  went  to  the  university  of  Gottingen  in 
1796,  where,  in  connection  with  Benzen- 
berg,  he  made  a  series  of  observations  on 
the  phenomena  of  falling  stars.  In  1811 
he  was  appointed  a  professor  of  Mathe¬ 
matics  in  the  university  of  Breslau,  and 
in  1826  a  professor  of  the  same  science  at 
Leipsic.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  May 
17th  1834,  he  was  rector  of  the  university 
in  the  last  mentioned  city.  His  principal 
works  are  a  treatise,  in  two  volumes,  on 
the  higher  geometry  (1822-24);  his  “  Ob¬ 
servations  on  the  Refraction  of  the  rays 
of  Light”  (1807) ;  “Contributions  to  Me¬ 
teorology”  (1820) ;  “  Letters  on  Astrono¬ 
my”  (2  vols.  1811),  afterwards  published 
under  the  title  of  “  Lectures  on  Astrono¬ 
my”  (1827) ;  a  treatise  on  “  The  laws  of 
the  Equilibrium  and  Motion  of  Solid  and 
Fluid  bodies”  (2  vols.  1817-18),  and  “  Lec¬ 
tures  on  Natural  Philosophy”  (3  vols. 

1830- 32).  He  also  furnished  a  number 
of  articles,  especially  relating  to  Optics, 
for  the  last  edition  of  Gehler’s  “  Dictionary 
of  Natural  Philosophy”  (1825). 

Brandis  (Christian  Aug.)  was  born  at 
Hildesheim,  in  Germany,  February  13th 
1790,  and  studied  at  the  universities  of 
Kiel  and  Gottingen.  After  residing  for 
some  time  first  at  Copenhagen,  and  then 
at  Berlin,  he  went,  in  1816,  with  Niebuhr 
to  Rome,  as  secretary  of  the  Prussian  le¬ 
gation,  a  situation  which  he  soon  resigned, 
to  accept  of  the  charge  of  making  re¬ 
searches,  and  collecting  materials,  prepa¬ 
ratory  to  the  projected  publication,  by  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin,  of  a  criti¬ 
cal  edition  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  (4  vols. 

1831- 36).  To  these  objects  he  devoted 
himself  almost  exclusively  for  a  considera¬ 
ble  periorl,  visiting,  in  company  with  Im¬ 
manuel  Bekker,  the  most  important  libra¬ 
ries  of  Europe.  In  1821,  he  accepted  of  a 
professorship  in  the  university  of  Bonn. 
Here  he  edited  the  Metaphysics  of  Aris¬ 
totle,  and  the  “Scholia  graca  in  Aristo- 
telis  metaphysicam”  (1837).  He  obtained, 
in  1837,  leave  of  absence  from  Bonn,  that 


he  might  accompany  the  young  king  of 
Greece,  as  his  instructer  or  adviser  in  his 
studies,  to  that  country.  With  the  rank 
and  title  of  a  counsellor  of  state  (Cabinets- 
rath),  lie  remained  there  during  several 
years.  The  fruits  of  his  residence  in 
Greece  were  communicated  by  him  to  the 
public  in  his  “  Mittheilungen  fiber  Griech- 
enland”  (3  vols.  1842).  He  has  published, 
also,  the  first  volume  of  a  work  on  the 
Greek  and  Roman  philosophy,  entitled 
“  Handbuch  der  griech.-rom.  Philosophic” 
(1835),  in  which  he  has  confined  himself, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  the  historical  ex¬ 
position  of  the  opinions  of  the  ancients, 
without  any  mingling  with  them  of  his 
own  speculations. 

Bray*  (count  de)  was  the  ambassador 
of  the  king  of  Bavaria  at  Paris  from  1820 
to  1827,  when  he  was  transferred  in  the 
same  capacity  to  Vienna.  In  1831,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Bavaria,  where  he  died  in  1832. 

Brazil.*  The  population  of  Brazil,  in 
1830,  is  stated  by  Cannabich,  on  the  au¬ 
thority  of  documents  existing  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  to  amount  to  5,735,502.  Balbi  com¬ 
putes  the  total  at  5,300,000,  subdivided  as 
follows : 

Portuguese,  and  descendants  of  Portu¬ 


guese,  .  900,000 

Mestizoes  and  Mu  la  t  toes  (free), .  600,000 

Mestizoes  and  Mulattoes  (slaves),  . . .  250.000 

Free  Negroes, .  ISO, 000 

Negro  Slaves .  2,926,500 

Indians  professing  Christianity .  300,000 

Independent  Indians,  Europeans  not 
Portuguese,  &c .  150,000 


In  none  of  the  former  European  colonies 
do  the  prejudices  of  colour  exist  in  so 
slight  a  degree  as  in  Brazil.  According 
to  the  old  code,  indeed,  people  of  colour 
are  not  eligible  to  some  of  the  chief  offices 
of  government,  nor  can  they  become  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  priesthoo'd ;  but,  from  the  mild¬ 
ness  of  the  laws,  the  mixed  classes  have 
gained  ground  considerably,  and  the  regu¬ 
lations  against  them  are  evaded,  or  rather 
have  become  obsolete.  The  laws  concern¬ 
ing  slaves  are  peculiarly  humane;  and 
they  are,  in  general,  treated  with  compa¬ 
rative  mildness.  Great  as  is  their  num¬ 
ber,  and  in  despite  of  the  existing  conven¬ 
tion  with  Great  Britain,  concluded  for  the 
express  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
slave  trade,  the  Brazilians  persist  in  pro¬ 
curing  them  from  the  coast  of  Africa. 
There  is,  in  fact,  no  reason  to  think  that 
the  trade  has  sustained  any  material  in¬ 
terruption  from  the  convention  referred  to, 
or  the  measures  taken  by  the  British  go¬ 
vernment  in  relation  to  this  subject.  In 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Buxton,  who  has  care¬ 
fully  inquired  into  the  facts,  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  slaves  into  Brazil,  since  1830,  can 
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not  be  estimated  at  less  than  78,000  an¬ 
nually  ;  and  it  is  affirmed  by  those  who 
have  had  good  means  of  coming  at  the 
truth,  that  recently  upwards  of  50,000 
slaves  have  been  imported  in  a  single  sea¬ 
son  into  Rio  Janeiro  alone. — Notwith¬ 
standing  Pedro  I.  founded  two  universities 
in  Brazil,  education  is  at  a  low  ebb,  and 
the  public  journals  constitute  very  nearly 
the  whole  stock  of  literature.  In  1836,  35 
journals  were  published ;  all  of  them  of  a 
very  inferior  description.  —  The  internal 
commerce  of  Brazil  chiefly  consists  in  con¬ 
veying  the  produce  of  the  country  to  the 
sea-ports,  and  receiving  European  manu¬ 
factures  in  exchange.  Mules  form  the 
common  means  of  transport,  as  the  roads 
seldom  admit  of  the  use  of  carriages,  and 
as  yet  there  is  no  inland  navigation.  A 
number  of  large  rivers  intersect  the  coun¬ 
try  in  various  directions ;  but  very  little  is 
known  of  their  capabilities.  The  foreign 
commerce  of  Brazil  exceeds  that  of  any 
other  country  of  America  except  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  and  is  yearly  increasing.  The 
exports  chiefly  consist  of  coffee,  sugar, 
cotton,  and  hides,  besides  tallow,  horns, 
brazil-wood,  rose-wood,  fustic,  tobacco, 
rice,  indigo,  ipecacuanha,  sarsaparilla,  cas¬ 
tor-oil,  tapioca,  caoutchouc,  nuts,  gold  and 
diamonds.  The  trade  in  brazil-wood  is  a 
government  monopoly,  but  the  commodity 
is  extensively  smuggled.  The  imports 
consist  of  manufactured  goods,  tea,  wTine, 
oil,  provisions,  &c.  Upwards  of  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  foreign  trade  is  said  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  British ;  although  nearly 
all  the  tea,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the 
flour,  consumed  in  the  country,  are  brought 
from  the  United  States.  The  total  amount 
of  exports  is  estimated  at  £6,000,000  ster¬ 
ling,  and  the  imports  at  nearly  the  same. 
The  principal  ports  are  Rio  Janeiro,  Ba¬ 
hia,  Pernambuco,  Maranham,  &c.  —  By 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  and  some  other 
nations,  the  duties  imposed  on  imported 
commodities  were  limited  to  15  per  cent, 
on  their  value ;  but  they,  in  general,  ave¬ 
rage  about  20  per  cent.  The  duties  on 
exports  vary  in  the  different  ports. — No 
silver  or  gold  coins  are  at  present  in  cir¬ 
culation  ;  all  payments  being  made  in  im- 
uerial  bank,  or  rather  treasury,  notes,  is¬ 
sued  for  one  milrea  and  upwards,  and 
which  are  inconvertible.  —  The  revenue, 
for  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June  1839, 
was  estimated,  by  the  minister  of  finance, 
at  13,663.289  dollars,  and  the  expenditure 
at  13,622,696  dollars.  The  entire  debt 
may  be  estimated  at  £15,000,000. — The 
disputes  between  the  emperor  and  the 
chamber  of  deputies  having  continued 


after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  the 
former,  at  length,  abdicated  the  throne, 
April  7th  1831,  in  favour  of  his  son  Don 
Pedro  II.,  then  only  9  years  of  age ;  and 
singular  as  it  appears,  the  rights  of  the 
latter  have  hitherto  been  preserved  amid 
the  struggles  of  contending  factions,  and 
of  contending  aspirants  to  the  ministry. 
How  long  he  will  be  able  to  retain  posses¬ 
sion  is  a  problem  on  which,  from  the  defi¬ 
ciency  of  our  knowledge  of  the  actual  con¬ 
dition  of  the  country,  we  can  scarcely  form 
a  well-founded  conjecture. 

Brazil  nuts;  the  seeds  of  a  majestic 
tree,  growing  to  the  height  of  100  or  120 
feet,  of  which  there  are  large  forests  on 
the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  and  in  the  nor¬ 
thern  parts  of  Brazil.  From  48  to  72  of 
these  nuts  are  contained  in  cells  within 
great  ligneous  pericarps,  or  outer  shells, 
of  nearly  the  size  of  a  man’s  head.  They 
are  wrinkled  triangular  substances,  having 
pure  white  kernels  or  almonds,  which  form 
a  delicious  fruit  when  fresh,  and  also  yield 
a  large  quantity  of  oil  suited  for  lamps. 
They  are  chiefly  exported  from  Para  and 
French  Guiana. 

Brazil  wood  is  a  valuable  dye-wood, 
and  is  the  product  of  a  tree  which  grows 
in  various  tropical  countries,  but  is  found 
in  greatest  abundance,  and  of  the  best 
quality,  in  the  province  of  Pernambuco, 
in  Brazil.  The  tree  commonly  grows  in 
dry  places  and  amid  rocks,  and  seldom  ex¬ 
ceeds  30  feet  in  height.  The  only  part 
of  any  value  is  the  heart,  which,  after  be¬ 
ing  freed  from  the  thick  bark  and  white 
pith,  is  only  about  one-half  of  the  trunk. 
Brazil  wood  is  ponderous  and  hard,  and, 
when  first  cut,  is  of  a  pale  red,  becoming 
darker,  however,  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
It  is  susceptible  of  a  good  polish,  and  is 
occasionally  used  by  the  turner  and  the 
cabinet-maker :  but  it  is  chiefly  employed 
as  a  dye.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  dyeing 
silk  of  a  crimson  colour,  but  is  inferior  to, 
and  less  enduring  than  the  crimson  ob¬ 
tained  from  cochineal.  It  is  also  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  red  ink,  and  in  the 
preparation  of  a  brilliantly  red  lake. — 
There  is  a  kind  of  wood,  having  similar 
properties  with  the  above,  and  likewise 
called  Brazil  wood  or  Braziletto,  but  of 
very  inferior  quality.  It  grows  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  is  chiefly  exported  from 
the  Bahamas  and  Jamaica. 

Breda.*  Its  population  is  15,000.  One 
of  the  churches  here  has  a  spire  362  feet 
in  height.  The  chief  manufactures  of  the 
place  are  hats,  carpets,  playing-cards,  and 
leather.  A  school  for  military  and  nava' 
cadets  was  established  in  1828. 
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Breguet*  (A.  L.)  died  in  1823. 

Breithaupt  (Joh.  Aug.  Friedr.),  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Oryctognosy  in  the  School  of 
Mines  at  Freiberg  in  Saxony,  was  born 
on  the  18th  of  May  1791,  at  Propstzella, 
in  the  principality  of  Saalfeld.  After 
having  studied  at  the  gymnasium  of  the 
town  of  Saalfeld,  he  went  to  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Jena  in  1809,  and  thence  to 
Freyberg,  where  he  soon  obtained  the 
good  will  of  Werner,  and  by  whose  re¬ 
commendation  he  was,  in  1813,  appointed 
inspector  of  precious  stones  ( Edelstein - 
inspector)  and  assistant  instructor  in  the 
School  of  Mines.  In  1827,  he  received 
the  appointment  to  the  professorship  of 
Oryctognosy.  By  the  desire  of  Werner, 
he  continued  the  “  Manual  of  Mineralogy” 
of  Hoffman,  adding  five  parts  to  three  al¬ 
ready  written  by  that  author.  He  pub¬ 
lished,  about  the  same  period  (1816),  an 
essay  “On  the  Genuineness  of  Crystals,” 
and,  in  1820,  a  work,  which  has  since 
passed  through  several  editions,  entitled 
“  Complete  Characteristics  of  the  System 
of  Mineralogy.”  Not  to  speak  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  of  his  to  be  found  in  the  journals,  or 
of  several  minor  treatises,  we  may  men¬ 
tion,  as  the  most  important  of  his  produc¬ 
tions,  his  “Complete  Manual  of  Mineralo¬ 
gy”  (2  vols.  1836-41). 

Bremen.*  Its  population  has,  of  late 
years,  been  very  much  augmented,  and 
now  amounts  to  49,700  souls.  Vessels 
drawing  not  more  than  7  feet  of  water 
come  up  to  the  town,  and  those  drawing 
13  feet  may  come  up  to  Vegesack;  but 
large  vessels  do  not  generally  ascend 
higher  than  Bremerhaven,  lying  on  the 
E.  bank  of  the  Weser,  about  38  miles  be¬ 
low  the  town.  A  new  and  excellent  har¬ 
bour  has  been  formed  at  this  place,  on  a 
piece  of  ground  ceded,  in  1827,  by  Hano¬ 
ver  to  Bremen,  which  has  contributed 
much  to  augment  the  commerce  of  the 
port.  Bremen  possesses  considerable  ma¬ 
nufactures  of  cigars,  refined  sugar,  tobac- 
‘  co,  leather,  and  other  articles.  That  of 
cigars  is  the  most  extensive,  employing, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1*43,  as  many 
as  3500  persons.  But  the  importance  of 
the  town  is  in  a  great  degree  derived  from 
its  being  one  of  the  principal  continental 
ports  for  the  warehousing  and  transit  of 
foreign  and  German  commodities. 

Bremer  (Frederica),  a  Swedish  novel¬ 
ist,  was  born  in  1802,  at,  or  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Abo,  in  Finland.  Her  father, 
having  disposed  of  his  property  in  this  pro¬ 
vince,  brought  her,  in  the  3d  year  of  her 
age,  to  that  of  Schonen.  Subsequently, 
she  resided  with  her  friend,  the  countess 
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Sonnerhjelm,  in  Norway,  and  is  now  a 
teacher  in  a  female  academy  in  Stockholm. 
Her  intellect  appears  to  have  been  chiefly 
cultivated  by  the  study  of  German  litera¬ 
ture  ;  Schiller’s  “  Don  Carlos”  being  her 
favourite  work.  The  first  of  her  produc¬ 
tions  in  order  of  time,  is  “  The  President’s 
Daughter and  it  at  once,  very  deservedly, 
attracted  general  attention  to  her.  Then 
followed  “  the  Neighbours,”  which  brought 
her  reputation  to  its  height.  The  most 
meritorious  of  her  following  novels  are 
“  Home,”  “  Strife  and  Peace,”  the  scene 
of  which  is  laid  in  Norway,  “  The  Family 
H.,”  and  “Nina.”  She  excels  in  deli¬ 
neating  the  occurrences  and  feelings  of 
domestic  life,  exhibiting  them  with  a  na¬ 
tural  simplicity  and  fidelity  to  truth,  and 
often,  too,  with  a  certain  quiet  humour; 
which  engages  the  interest  of  the  reader, 
in  despite  often  of  her  verbosity,  and  the 
defects  of  her  plot. — Miss  Bremer  has  also 
written  latterly  one  or  two  theological 
essays. 

Brentano*  died  at  Aschaffenburg,  on 
the  28th  of  June  1842.  His  latest  pro¬ 
duction,  “Gokel,  Hinkel,  and  Gakeleia,” 
appeared  in  1838.  Under  the  guise  of  a 
fictitious  story,  it  is  a  caustic  satire  on  the 
spirit  and  tendencies  of  the  age. 

Breslau.*  The  progress  of  this  city  in 
wealth  and  population,  since  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  last  European  war,  has  been 
very  remarkable.  In  1811,  it  had  63,237 
inhabitants.  These  had  increased,  in  1821, 
to  76,992 ;  and,  in  1843,  they  amounted  to 
92,305,  exclusive  of  the  military  stationed 
in  the  city.  Of  the  inhabitants,  63,552 
are  Protestants,  28,636  are  Catholics,  and 
5733  are  Jews.  A  railroad  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  from  Breslau  to  Oppeln,  in  Upper 
Silesia;  the  construction  of  another  has 
been  begun  to  Sehweidnitz  and  Freiburg; 
and  a  third  is  projected  from  Breslau,  by 
way  of  Liegnitz,  to  Frankfort  on  the  Oder. 
The  university  has  continued  to  prosper. 
It  has  the  four  usual  faculties  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  universities;  that  of  Theology,  how¬ 
ever,  being  again  subdivided  into  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  faculties.  The 
number  of  students,  for  some  years  past, 
has  been  from  600  to  700.  The  revenue 
of  the  university  is  about  86,000  Prussian 
dollars ;  and  it  is  amply  provided  with  the 
means  of  acquiring  knowledge  in  the  va¬ 
rious  branches  of  science  and  literature. 
It  has  a  library  of  300,000  volumes,  an  ob¬ 
servatory,  philosophical  and  chemical  ap¬ 
paratus,  zoological  and  mineralogical  cabi¬ 
nets,  a  botanical  garden,  and  a  museum  of 
antiquities  and  art. 

Breton  de  los  Herreros  (Don  Ma 
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nuel),  perhaps  the  most  popular  living-  poet 
of  Spain,  was  born  in  December  1800,  at 
Quel,  near  Logrono.  He  served  in  the 
army  from  1814  to  1822.  At  this  period, 
he  obtained  an  office  in  the  department  of 
the  minister  of  finance,  at  Madrid,  and  he 
was  afterwards  appointed  secretary,  first 
to  the  Intendency  of  Xativa,  and  then  to 
that  of  Valencia.  Always  faithful  to  the 
cause  of  freedom,  he  was  obliged  to  retire 
to  private  life,  on  the  restoration  of  abso¬ 
lute  power.  In  1834,  he  was  appointed  to 
a  subordinate  office  in  the  capital,  from 
which  he  was,  before  long,  transferred  to 
the  honourable  post  of  librarian  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Library.  Of  this  he  was  deprived 
in  1840,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  an 
ode  which  he  was  required  by  the  Junta, 
at  a  short  notice,  to  compose,  in  honour  of 
Espartero,  not  giving  satisfaction.  He  had, 
however,  the  gratification,  about  this  time, 
of  being  elected  a  member  of  the  Spanish 
Academy. — Breton  commenced  his  career 
as  an  author  at  the  early  age  of  17,  with 
a  comedy  “A  la  vejez  viruelas,”  which 
was  first  performed  in  1824,  with  decided 
success.  Since  then,  he  has  produced  up¬ 
wards  of  130  dramatic  pieces,  in  part  en¬ 
tirely  original,  in  part  founded  upon  older 
Spanish  plays,  and  in  part  also  consist¬ 
ing  of  translations  from  the  French  and 
Italian.  Most  of  them  have  been  highly  ap¬ 
proved  of  hy  the  public.  It  is  in  the  lighter 
species  of  comedy  that  his  success  has  been 
greatest;  and  hence,  he  has  been  styled 
the  “  Scribe”  of  Spain.  But  Breton  has 
not  confined  himself  to  dramatic  poetry. 
He  has  composed  a  number  of  odes  and 
satires,  possessing,  in  general,  an  uncom¬ 
mon  degree  of  merit.  It  is,  indeed,  in  the 
humorous  and  satirical  that  he  seems  al¬ 
ways  to  be  most  at  home. 

Brewster,*  now  Sir  David  Brewster; 
having  been  made  a  baronet  since  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  our  preceding  article  concern¬ 
ing  him.  He  has  chiefly  distinguished 
himself  by  his  researches  relating  to  the 
polarization  of  light.  Besides  numerous 
papers  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh  and  the  scientific 
journals,  and  articles  in  the  Edinburgh 
Encyclopaedia,  he  has  written  “  Letters  on 
Natural  Magic”  (1831),  a  “Treatise  on 
Optics”  (1832),  and  a  “  Life  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton”  (1832). 

BRiANcoN;one  of  the  strongly  fortified 
towns  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Alps,  with  about  4000  inhabitants. 
There  are  seven  forts  surrounding  it;  all 
of  great  strength,  and  communicating  with 
each  other  by  subterraneous  passages.  The 
piace  is  especially  inmortant,  in  a  military 


point  of  view,  as  commanding  the  road 
leading  into  Italy,  over  Mont  Genevre.  It 
is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Durance,  over  which  there  is  a  stone  bridge 
of  a  single  arch,  130  feet  in  span,  and  170 
feet  high ;  and  is  remarkable  for  being  the 
highest  town  in  France. 

Brighthelmstone  or  Brighton.*  The 
population  of  this  place  has  continued  ra¬ 
pidly  to  increase.  In  1831,  it  amounted 
to  41,944;  and,  in  1841,  to  46,661.  The 
arrangements,  for  the  accommodation,  con¬ 
venience,  and  pleasure  of  the  visitors,  have 
been  augmented  in  proportion.  A  German 
Spa  was  established  in  1826,  for  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  artificial  mineral  waters,  in 
imitation  of  the  natural  springs  at  Carls¬ 
bad,  Ems,  Marienbad,  Pyrmont,  &c. 

Bristol,*  in  England.  The  population 
of  this  city  was,  in  1811,  76,433;  in  1821, 
95,758;  in  1831,  117,016;  and,  in  1841, 
122,296. — The  inhabitants  are  deserving 
of  commendation  for  their  encouragement 
of  knowledge  and  education.  The  Me¬ 
chanics’  Institute,  built  in  1832,  has  a  lec¬ 
ture  and  a  reading  room.  The  Bristol 
library  was  established  in  1772,  and  has 
an  extensive  collection  (about  30,000  vol¬ 
umes)  in  general  literature.  There  are 
also  law  and  medical  libraries ;  a  medical 
school,  established  in  1834,  in  which  com¬ 
plete  courses  of  lectures  are  given ;  a  pro¬ 
prietary  school,  called  the  Bristol  college, 
established  in  1830,  for  classical  and  sci¬ 
entific  education;  and  an  academy  for  the 
education  of  young  men  for  the  Baptist 
ministry,  to  which  an  extensive  library 
and  museum  are  attached.  —  In  October 
1831,  a  most  disgraceful  riot  occurred 
here ;  which,  owing  to  a  want  of  decision 
on  the  part  of  the  civil  and  military  au 
thorities,  was  allowed  to  attain  a  mosl 
alarming  height.  The  mansion-house, 
episcopal  palace,  and  several  private 
houses,  were  burned  down;  and  a  large 
amount  of  property  destroyed. 

Bristol  stones,  or  Bristol  diamonds, 
are  small  and  brilliant  crystals  of  quartz, 
found  in  the  vicinity  of  Bristol  (Eng.),  and 
occasionally  used  for  ornamental  purposes. 

Brooch i  (Giovanni  Batista);  a  distin 
guished  naturalist  and  traveller,  born  at 
Bassano,  in  Italy,  February  18th  1792. 
He  first  made  himself  known,  when  only 
20  yea  rs  of  age,  by  an  essay,  “  Sulla  strut- 
tura  egiziaca,”  possessing  very  little  me¬ 
rit,  and  which  afterwards  he  endeavoured 
to  suppress,  by  purchasing  all  the  copies 
offered  for  sale  by  the  booksellers.  His 
next  publications  were  “  Delle  piante 
odorifere,”  and  some  excellent  letters  on 
Dante  (1798).  The  former  of  these  con- 
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tributed  to  his  appointment  as  lecturer  on 
Botany  at  the  Lyceum  of  Brescia,  and  su¬ 
perintendent  of  the  botanic  garden  in  that 
city.  In  1809,  being  appointed  inspector 
of  mines  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  he  re¬ 
moved  to  Milan,  the  capital,  and  continued 
there  till  this  office  was  abolished  by  the 
Austrian  government,  when  he  went  to 
Rome  (1814).  In  1822,  he  was  induced 
to  enter  the  service  of  the  Viceroy  of 
Egypt.  From  Cairo,  as  a  centre,  he  made 
a  number  of  journeys  in  various  directions. 
He  died  at  Cartoum,  in  Cordofan,  on  the 
23d  of  September  1826. — While  yet  at 
Brescia  (1808),  he  published  a  work  on 
the  mines  of  Mella  and  Valtrompia,  in  2 
volumes.  Subsequently,  his  attention  was 
chiefly  directed  to  the  subject  of  fossils. 
The  fruits  of  his  researches,  in  some  of  the 
portions  of  Italy  that  are  richest  in  such 
remains,  appeared  in  his  “  Conchiliologia 
fossile  subapennina”  (2  vols.  1814),  as  well 
as  in  the  papers  communicated  by  him  to 
the  “  Biblioteca  italiana.”  His  last  work 
of  importance  is  entitled  “Dello  stato  fisico 
del  suolo  di  Roma”  (1820),  which  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  notice  in  a  philological  and  antiqua¬ 
rian  point  of  view. 

Brody.*  This  city  now  contains  26,000 
inhabitants,  of  whom  22,000  are  Jews.  In 
1779,  it  acquired  the  privilege  of  a  free 
commercial  town;  that  is,  a  town  into 
which  commodities  may  be  imported,  and 
from  which  they  may  be  exported,  free  of 
duty.  This  franchise  has  rendered  it  an 
important  emporium.  It  is  the  principal 
place  for  exchanging  the  products  of  the 
Austrian  and  Russian  empires,  and  is  re¬ 
sorted  to  by  merchants  from  very  remote 
quarters. 

Brodzinski  (Casimir),  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  Polish  poets  of  our  day,  was 
born  in  1791,  near  the  town  of  Lipno,  not 
far  from  the  Prussian  frontier.  In  1809, 
during  the  existence  of  the  grand  duchy 
of  Warsaw,  he  entered  the  army  as  a  sub¬ 
altern  officer  of  artillery.  He  was  in  the 
campaign  of  1812  against  the  Russians. 
In  the  following  year,  he  fought  at  Leip- 
sic,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
enemy.  Being  liberated  on  his  parole,  he 
retired  to  Cracow.  Here  he  resided  a 
year,  when  he  went  to  Warsaw,  and  be¬ 
came  a  professor  of  Aesthetics  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  there ;  an  office  to  which  he  was 
preferred  in  consequence  of  the  reputation 
already  acquired  for  him  by  his  poems. 
He  now  entered  upon  a  new  field  of  lite¬ 
rary  effort,  and,  by  a  number  of  essays 
which  lie  produced,  soon  entitled  himself 
to  take  a  high  rank  as  a  critic  among  the 
writers  of  his  country.  To  his  exertions 
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the  triumph  in  Poland  of  the  romantic 
over  the  classic  school  of  poetry  was  in 
no  slight  degree  owing.  After  the  Polish 
insurrection  of  1831  had  been  brought  to 
a  close,  the  university  of  Warsaw  was 
suppressed;  and  Brodzinski  continued  to 
reside  in  that  city,  without  public  employ¬ 
ment.  Although  he  had  not  been  actively 
engaged  in  the  struggle  for  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  his  country,  its  disastrous  issue 
preyed  upon  his  mind,  and  affected  his 
bodily  health.  With  some  difficulty  he 
obtained  permission  to  visit  the  baths  of 
Bohemia,  whence  he  never  again  returned 
to  his  country.  He  died  at  Dresden,  on 
the  10th  of  October  1835. 

Broek;  a  village  of  Holland  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Amsterdam,  celebrated, 
in  a  land  of  cleanliness,  for  its  extreme 
cleanliness,  carried,  indeed,  to  an  absurd 
and  ridiculous  excess.  Neither  cattle, 
horses,  nor  carriages  of  any  description,  are 
permitted  to  enter  the  streets,  on  account 
of  the  dirt  which  they  might  introduce. 
And  no  stranger  is  allowed  to  enter  a 
house,  without  first  throwing  off  his  shoes 
or  boots,  and  putting  on  slippers  provided 
for  the  purpose ;  a  regulation  with  which 
even  Napoleon  and  Alexander,  on  their 
respective  visits  to  this  singular  place, 
thought  proper  to  comply. 

Broglio*  (Victor,  duke  of).  He  would 
scarcely  have  deliberately  acceded  to  any 
scheme  for  the  overthrow  of  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Bourbons;  but  this  event 
having  taken  place  without  any  concur¬ 
rence  on  his  part,  he  became  disposed  to 
look  upon  it  as  a  parallel  case  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  revolution  of  1688,  and  accordingly- 
entered  into  the  views  of  Guizot  and  the 
doctrinaires,  of  which  party  he  was  consi¬ 
dered,  for  a  time,  the  head.  On  the  30th 
of  July  1830,  he  was  selected  by  the  pro¬ 
visionary  government  to  be  minister  of  the 
Interior  pro  tern. ;  and,  in  August,  he  was 
appointed  by  Louis  Philippe  to  the  minis¬ 
try  of  Public  Worship  and  of  Education, 
and  also  president  of  the  Council  of  State. 
This  office,  however,  he  continued  to  hold 
only  till  the  following  November,  when 
he  gave  in  his  resignation  to  the  king,  on 
account  of  the  tendency,  in  his  opinion,  of 
the  administration  to  advance  too  rapidly 
in  the  career  of  reform.  In  the  Chamber 
of  Peers,  he  now  made  a  stand  against  the 
demands  of  the  popular  party,  and  defend¬ 
ed  the  hereditary  character  of  the  peerage. 
From  October  1832  to  April  1834,  then 
again  from  November  1834  to  February 
1836,  he  was  minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  from  March  1835  to  the  last  men¬ 
tioned  date  president  of  the  Council  of 
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Stale.  Almost  from  the  period  of  his  re¬ 
treat  from  the  ministry,  in  1836,  to  the 
year  1840,  he  has  from  time  to  time  been 
applied  to  for  the  formation  of  a  new  cabi¬ 
net  ;  which  applications  he  has  uniformly 
declined.  He  has  latterly  separated  him¬ 
self  in  a  considerable  degree  from  Guizot, 
and  his  former  political  associates,  the  doc¬ 
trinaires,  and  has  approached  nearer  in  his 
opinions  to  Thiers,  and  even  to  Odillon 
Barrot.  He  has  always  taken  a  great  in¬ 
terest  in  the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  negroes.  When  minister  of  Fo¬ 
reign  Affairs,  he  was  solicitous  to  accom¬ 
plish,  in  co-operation  with  the  British  go¬ 
vernment,  the  entire  suppression  of  the 
African  slave  trade ;  and  in  March  1842, 
he  presided  in  Paris  at  an  abolition  meet¬ 
ing. 

Broken-winded  ;  a  ruptured  state  of  the 
air  cells,  chiefly  on  the  edges  of  the  lungs, 
in  the  horse,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
expiration  occupies  more  time  than  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  the  air,  and  is  laboriously,  and 
generally  spasmodically,  effected.  It  is  a 
disease  which  may  admit  of  palliation,  but 
not  of  cure ;  the  animal  becomes  gradually 
less  capable  of  exertion,  and  if  urged  on, 
he  drops  and  dies. 

Brome*  is,  by  English  authors,  usually 
styled  bromine.  Its  equivalent  number  is 
about  78. 

Bronchia;  the  smaller  ramifications  of 
the  windpipe. 

Bronchitis  is  the  inflammation  of  the 
bronchia. 

Brondsted  (Peter  Oluf),  distinguished 
as  a  philologer  and  antiquary,  was  born, 
on  the  17th  of  November  1781,  at  Horsens 
in  Jutland,  where  his  father  was  a  clergy¬ 
man.  He  studied  at  Copenhagen.  In  1806, 
he  went  to  Paris,  accompanied  by  his  friend 
Koes,  and  remained  there  for  two  years, 
diligently  qualifying  himself  to  travel  with 
advantage  into  Greece,  which  it  was  his 
design  to  do.  From  Paris  he  proceeded  to 
Italy,  whence,  in  1810,  he,  and  his  friend 
already  mentioned,  having  been  joined  by 
several  German  travellers,  and  an  English 
architect,  named  Cockerell,  of  like  pur¬ 
poses  and  tastes  with  themselves,  set  out 
on  their  expedition  to  Greece.  There  they 
remained  during  a  period  of  three  years, 
examining  every  thing  which  that  country 
presents  to  an  inquirer  for  illustrating  its 
condition  in  the  classic  ages,  and  making 
frequent  excavations  to  detect  the  hidden 
memorials  of  its  ancient  existence.  Brond¬ 
sted  returned  to  Copenhagen  in  1813,  and 
was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  philology 
in  the  university  of  that  city.  In  1818,  he 
went  to  Rome  as  the  representative  of  the 


king  of  Denmark  near  the  pope,  a  situa¬ 
tion  more  favourable  than  a  continued  resi 
dence  in  Copenhagen  for  the  preparation 
of  the  work  which  was  to  embody  the  re¬ 
sults  of  his  researches  in  Greece.  He 
made  excursions,  in  1820  and  1821,  from 
Rome  to  the  Ionian  islands  and  Sicily; 
and  after  the  engravings  for  his  work  were 
executed  in  Italy,  he  quitted  that  country 
to  superintend  the  printing  of  it  at  Paris. 
His  residence  for  several  years  in  the  last 
mentioned  city  was  interrupted  only  by  a 
visit  to  England  in  1826,  and  another  to 
Denmark  in  1827.  In  1832,  he  finally  re¬ 
turned  to  Copenhagen,  where,  as  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  royal  cabinet  of  antiquities, 
and  professor  of  classical  philology  and 
archasology  in  the  university,  he  found  a 
suitable  sphere  of  exertion.  He  died  in 
consequence  of  a  fall  from  a  horse  on  the 
26th  of  June  1842. — The  title  of  the  work 
above  referred  to, — the  only  one  of  any  im¬ 
portance  of  which  he  is  the  author, — is 
entitled  “  Reisen  und  Untersuchungen  in 
Griechenland,  nebst  Darstellung  und  Erk- 
larung  vieler  neuentdeckten  Denkmaler 
Griechischen  Stils”  (2  vol.  1826-30).  It 
was  publ  ished  simultaneously  in  the  French 
and  German  languages. 

Brongniart  (Alexander),  a  celebrated 
mineralogist  and  geologist,  was  born  at 
Paris,  February  5th  1770.  He  became  an 
engineer  of  mines  in  1794,  and  was  sub¬ 
sequently  advanced  to  the  rank  of  an  en¬ 
gineer  of  the  first  class,  Having  already 
delivered  several  private  courses  of  lec^ 
tures,  he  was  appointed,  in  1796,  professor 
of  natural  history  in  the  “  Ecole  des  Qua- 
tre  Nations,”  and,  at  the  organization  of 
the  university,  adjunct  professor  (to  Haiiy) 
of  mineralogy.  In  1822,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  natural  history  at  the  Garden 
of  Plants.  Since  the  year  1800,  he  has 
been  the  director  or  superintendent  of  the 
porcelain  manufactory  at  Sevres,  into  which 
he  has  introduced  many  improvements. 
— Not  to  speak  of  the  numerous  memoirs 
on  mineralogy,  geology,  zoology,  the  art 
of  painting  on  glass,  &c.,  which  he  has 
written,  he  is  the  author  of  a  “  Traite 
elernentaire  de  mineralogie,  avec  applica¬ 
tion  aux  arts”  (1807);  jointly  with  Cuvier, 
of  the  “  Description  geologique  des  envi¬ 
rons  de  Paris”  (first  ed.  1811,  third,  1835); 
jointly  with  Desmarest'of  the  “Histoire 
naturelle  des  crustacees  fossiles”  (1822) ; 
and  of  a  number  of  other  works,  which 
have  attracted  the  general  attention  of 
naturalists. — Brongniart  is  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  and  of 
the  principal  scientific  associations  c  f  Eu¬ 
rope. 
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Brongniart  (Adolphe  Theodore),  the 
son  of  the  former,  and  professor  of  botany 
at  the  Garden  of  Plants,^  was  born  at  Paris, 
January  14th  1801.  He  edited  the  bo¬ 
tanical  section  of  the  “  Annales  des  sci¬ 
ences  naturelles ,”  and  contributed  many 
able  articles  to  that  valuable  work,  as  well 
as  to  the  “  Annales  de  la  societe  d’histoire 
naturelle  de  Paris,”  and  the  “  Annales  du 
musee  d’histoire  naturelle.”  He  has  di¬ 
rected  much  of  his  attention  to  the  subject 
of  vegetable  fossils,  and  published  in  1821, 
when  scarcely  20  years  of  age,  an  essay 
towards  their  classification,  followed  in 
1828  by  a  “  Prodrome  d’une  histoire  des 
vegetaux  fossiles,”  and  this  again  by  the 
“Histoire  des  vegetaux  fossiles,  ou  re- 
cherches  botaniques  et  geologiques  sur  les 
vegetaux  renfermes  dans  les  diverses 
couches  du  globe”  (1828-42).  Plis  merits 
as  a  vegetable  physiologist  are  highly  ap¬ 
preciated  by  all  who  are  competent  to 
judge  of  them. 

Brougham.*  In  addition  to  the  sub¬ 
jects  previously  enumerated,  on  which  the 
powers  of  this  eminent  individual  have 
been  chiefly  exercised,  may  be  mentioned 
the  repeal  of  the  corporation  and  test  acts, 
and  the  emancipation  of  the  catholics.  On 
the  accession  of  the  Whigs  to  power,  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1830,  he  was  created 
a  peer,  by  the  title  of  baron  Brougham  and 
Vaux,  and  appointed  Lord  High  Chancel¬ 
lor  of  Great  Britain.  While  presiding  in 
this  capacity  in  the  House  of  Lords,  vari¬ 
ous  opportunities  were  afforded  him  of 
further  distinguishing  himself,  which  he 
did  especially  by  his  speech,  in  1831,  on 
the  Reform  Bill.  In  the  exercise  of  the 
legal  functions  of  his  office,  he  at  the  same 
period  exhibited  the  most  untiring  activity; 
correcting  many  abuses  that  had  grown  up 
in  the  court  of  chancery,  as  well  as  dis¬ 
patching,  in  the  course  of  a  single  year, 
ail  the  causes  still  pending  in  this  court 
for  adjudication.  It  was  chiefly  through 
his  instrumentality  that  the  procedure,  in 
relation  to  bankrupts,  was  essentially  im¬ 
proved.  In  pressing  this  measure  to  a 
conclusion,  without  regard,  too,  to  the  de¬ 
cided  opposition  of  the  lawyers,  he  evinced 
a  remarkable  disinterestedness,  since  the 
effect  of  it  was  to  subtract  as  much  as 
£7000  sterling  from  his  own  income.  The 
Whigs,  having  gone  out  of  office  in  1834, 
were  restored  to  it  once  more  in  1835; 
but  Lord  Brougham,  having  in  the  mean 
time  given  dissatisfaction  to  William  IV. 
and  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  party  gene¬ 
rally,  was  not  invited  to  a  seat  in  the  new 
cabinet.  Being  thus  in  a  great  measure 
separated  from  party  connexions,  he  has 


not  merely  acted  an  independent  part,  but 
occasionally  a  very  eccentric  one,  which 
has  affected  materially  the  respect  for  his 
judgment,  before,  very  generally,  enter¬ 
tained  in  Great  Britain,  and  has  left  him 
with  scarcely  any  influence  upon  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind. — In  1838,  he  published  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  his  most  important  speeches  in  4 
volumes,  and  in  1839,  “  Sketches  of  States¬ 
men  in  the  time  of  George  III.” 

Broussais*  was  appointed,  in  1832, 
professor  of  general  pathology  and  thera¬ 
peutics  in  the  medical  faculty  bf  Paris. 
He  was  subsequently  elected  a  member 
of  the  Institute.  And  he  died,  on  the  17th 
of  November  1838,  at  his  country-seat,  at 
Vitry,  in  Champagne.  For  an  account  of 
his  life  and  opinions,  Montegre’s  “No¬ 
tice  historique  sur  la  vie,  les  travaux,  et 
les  opinions  de  Broussais”  may  be  con¬ 
sulted. 

Brown  (Major-General  Jacob)  was  born 
in  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  where  his 
ancestors  for  several  generations  had  been 
members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  His 
father  was  a  respectable  farmer,  who,  how¬ 
ever,  not  content  with  the  moderate  in¬ 
come  which  his  occupation  afforded  him, 
embarked  in  commercial  enterprises  that, 
proving  unsuccessful,  deprived  him  en¬ 
tirely  of  his  property.  When  this  hap¬ 
pened,  young  Brown,  though  only  about 
16  years  old,  applied  himself  manfully  to 
the  task  of  making  his  own  way  in  the 
world.  From  18  to  21  years  of  age,  he 
taught  a  school  at  Crosswicks  in  New 
Jersey,  devoting,  during  the  same  period, 
his  leisure  time  most  assiduously  to  the 
improvement  of  his  mind.  He  next  spent 
two  years  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  being  employed  in  surveying  the 
public  lands.  Going  to  the  city  of  New 
York  in  1798,  he  once  more,  but  for  a  few 
months  only,  taught  a  public  school. 
There,  too,  he  commenced  the  study  of 
the  law,  but  soon  abandoned  it,  not  finding 
it  congenial  with  his  tastes.  Having  pur¬ 
chased  some  land  in  that  part  of  the  state 
of  New  York  which  is  now  embraced 
within  the  limits  of  Jefferson  county,  near 
Lake  Ontario  and  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
he  established  himself  upon  it,  in  1799, 
while  wholly  uncultivated.  The  new  set¬ 
tlement  made  a  rapid  progress;  and  Gene 
ral  Brown  distinguished  himself  as  an  en¬ 
lightened  and  practical  cultivator,  as  wel  1  as 
by  the  ability  and  energy  with  which  he  pro¬ 
secuted  the  measures  best  adapted  to  pro* 
mote  the  improvement  of  the  country. — In 
1809,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  a  regiment  of  militia,  and,  in  1811,  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  a  brigadier-genera.. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Great 
Britain  in  June  1812,  General  Brown  was 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  a  brigade, 
in  the  first  detachment  of  New  York  mili¬ 
tia  which  was  called  into  the  service  of 
the  United  States,  and  was  charged  with 
the  defence  of  the  frontier  from  Oswego 
to  Lake  St.  Francis,  a  distance  of  nearly 
200  miles.  He  had  speedily  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  distinguishing  himself  by  his  brave¬ 
ry  and  skill  in  the  defence  of  Ogdensburg 
on  the  4th  of  October.  With  a  force  of 
less  than  400  men,  he  succeeded  in  repel¬ 
ling  the  attack  of  800  well-appointed  Bri¬ 
tish  troops.  After  the  expiration  of  his 
term  of  service,  he  returned  to  his  resi¬ 
dence  at  Brownville.  The  government, 
however,  highly  appreciating  the  military 
qualifications  of  General  Brown,  and  un¬ 
willing  to  lose  his  services  even  for  a  sea¬ 
son,  tendered  t or  him  the  appointment  of  a 
colonel  in  the  regular  army, — an  offer  de¬ 
clined  by  him,  from  an  unwillingness  to 
fall  from  the  rank  which  he  already  held. 
In  the  spring  of  the  year  1813,  the  import¬ 
ant  post  of  Sackett’s  Harbour,  having  been 
ieft  with  only  400  regular  troops  for  its 
defence,  was  threatened  by  the  enemy. 
Colonel  Backus,  who  commanded  this 
force,  and  who  had  been  merely  a  few 
days  on  the  ground,  and  was  unacquainted 
with  the  neighbouring  localities,  sent  to 
General  Brown,  residing,  as  he  did,  not 
farther  than  8  miles  from  Sackett’s  Har¬ 
bour,  to  invite  him  to  come  with  as  largo 
a  body  of  the  militia  as  he  could  collect, 
and  take  the  command  of  the  post.  Brown 
hesitated  not  a  moment  in  complying.  The 
threatened  attack  was  made,  and  defeated 
by  the  resolute  valour  of  the  Americans, 
disposed  and  directed  by  their  leader  with 
admirable  judgment  and  skill.  The  gov¬ 
ernment,  a  few  months  afterwards,  ap¬ 
pointed  him  a  brigadier-general  in  the 
United  States  army.  He  partook  in  the 
unsuccessful  expedition  in  the  autumn  of 
this  year  (1813),  down  the  St.  Lawrence, 
against  Montreal,  and,  at  French  Creek, 
repulsed,  with  his  own  brigade,  a  conside¬ 
rable  force  sent  from  Kingston  to  impede 
nis  progress.  He  was  the  officer  of  the 
day  on  passing  the  British  fort  of  ^Prescott, 
and  the  safety  of  the  army  is  to  be  attri¬ 
buted,  on  that  occasion,  in  a  great  measure 
to  his  able  conduct.  During  the  whole 
course  of  the  expedition,  indeed,  he  was 
distinguished  for  the  ability  with  which 
he  performed  the  duties  assigned  to  him. 
Soon  after  the  retreat  of  the  troops  from 
Canada,  in  November,  General  Brown  was 
invested  with  the  chief  command  of  them, 
bv  the  sickness  of  General  Wilkinson,  and 


the  absence  from  their  posts  of  the  othei 
officers,  his  seniors ;  and,  early  in  the  year 
1814,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a 
major-general.  Through  his  exertions, 
and  that  of  a  number  of  efficient  officers 
under  his  orders,  the  spirits  of  the  troops 
were,  in  the  course  of  the  following  win¬ 
ter,  in  a  remarkable  degree  revived,  and 
their  discipline  also  exceedingly  improved. 
The  enemy  having,  in  the  mean  time,  ob¬ 
tained  possession  of  fort  Niagara,  and  being 
in  considerable  force  on  the  opposite  shore, 
a  determination  was  once  more  formed  to 
remove  the  principal  seat  of  the  war  to 
that  frontier.  In  the  spring  of  1814,  Gen¬ 
eral  Brown,  accordingly,  was  directed  to 
march  with  his  division  from  French  Mills, 
by  the  way  of  Sackett’s  Harbour,  to  Buf¬ 
falo,  and  to  take  the  chief  command  of 
the  expedition  intended  to  invade  Canada. 
Stopping  no  longer  at  Buffalo  than  was 
requisite  for  making  the  necessary  prepa¬ 
rations,  he  led  his  troops  across  the  Niagara 
river,  and  reduced  Fort  Erie.  On  the  5th 
of  July,  he  fought  the  battle  of  Chippewa; 
and,  on  the  25th  of  the  same  month,  an¬ 
other  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
falls;  in  both  of  which  he  was  victorious 
against  superior  numbers.  In  the  last  of 
these  actions,  he  was  twice  severely 
wounded,  but  did  not  quit  the  field  until 
the  victory  was  completed,  although  so 
enfeebled  from  loss  of  blood,  as  to  require 
to  be  supported  on  his  horse.  After  re¬ 
covering  from  his  wounds,  we  find  him 
within  the  walls  of  Fort  Erie,  to  which  the 
American  army  had  retired  on  the  British 
receiving  a  preponderating  reinforcement. 
The  latter,  in  his  absence,  had  made  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  carry  the  fort  by 
storm;  but  General  Brown,  not  satisfied 
with  acting  on  the  defensive,  made  a  sor¬ 
tie  on  the  17th  of  September,  the  day  be¬ 
fore  the  fire  from  the  enemy’s  batteries 
was  to  commence.  The  besiegers  were 
driven  from  their  position,  and  their  works 
were  destroyed  or  rendered  unserviceable; 
and  this  was  accomplished,  too,  with  a 
force  of  2000  against  nearly  4000  men.  An 
end,  soon  after  this,  was  put  to  the  war, 
by  the  treaty  of  Ghent;  and  General 
Brown,  who  remained  on  the  peace  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  army,  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  northern  military  di¬ 
vision.  In  1821,  he  became  commander- 
in-chief;  from  which  time,  till  his  death, 
on  the  24th  of  February  1828,  he  resided 
at  Washington  city.  The  disease  of  which 
he  died  is  said  to  have  been  a  consequence 
of  another  contracted  by  him  at  Fort  Erie, 
during  the  war,  and  from  the  effects  of 
which  lie  had  never  since  ueen  wholly  ex- 
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empted. — General  Brown  possessed,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  the  various  qualifications 
requisite  for  being  a  successful  military 
chief.  To  great  personal  bravery,  he 
united  a  moral  courage,  that  on  no  emer¬ 
gency  was  found  to  waver ;  and  to  an  ex¬ 
cellent  judgment  in  determining  the  ob¬ 
jects  it  was  in  his  power  to  accomplish 
with  the  means  at  his  disposal,  and  skill 
in  combining  his  measures,  he  added  great 
firmness  and  decision  of  character,  an  un¬ 
tiring  activity,  and  the  faculty  of  gaining 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  those  with 
whom  he  had  intercourse,  and  especially 
of  all  subjected  to  his  authority.  Nothing, 
in  short,  seems  to  have  been  wanting  to 
give  him  a  place  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
military  commanders,  excepting  a  longer 
period,  and  a  wider  field,  of  action. 

Brown  (James), — Senator  of  the  United 
States,  Minister  to  France,  and  an  emi¬ 
nent  lawyer  of  Kentucky,  and  also  of  Loui¬ 
siana, — was  born  near  Staunton,  in  Virgi¬ 
nia,  on  the  11th  of  September  1766.  His 
father,  the  Rev.  John  Brown,  a  clergyman 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  married  Mar¬ 
garet  Preston,  second  daughter  of  John 
Preston,  who  removed  to  Western  Vir¬ 
ginia  in  the  year  1740,  and  there  esta¬ 
blished  a  family  destined  to  spread,  thrive, 
and  multiply,  to  a  surprising  degree ; — his 
descendants,  under  the  names  of  Preston, 
Breckenridge,  Brown,  Blair,  Humphreys, 
Craighead,  Madison,  McDowell,  Floyd, 
Marshall,  Howard,  Wickliffe,  &c.  &c., 
abounding  in  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennes¬ 
see,  and  other  Southern  and  Western 
States,  and  a  large  proportion  of  them 
being  successful  and  prominent  persons. 
James  Brown,  who  was  one  of  twelve  or 
more  children,  received  his  education  at 
William  and  Mary  College;  and,  after 
studying  law  under  the  well  known 
George  Wythe,  left  home  to  seek  his 
professional  fortune  in  Kentucky,  whither 
he  had  been  preceded  by  an  elder  brother, 
John  Brown,  who  represented  Kentucky, 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  Sen¬ 
ate  of  the  United  States,  about  twenty 
years.  To  the  practice  of  this  brother, 
when  called  from  professional  to  political 
life,  he  succeeded ;  and  soon  rose  to  emi¬ 
nence  amid  the  formidable  competition  of 
such  men  as  Clay,  Rowan,  Nicholas,  Tal¬ 
bot,  Breckenridge,  and  others,  at  that  day, 
orn?ments  of  the  Kentucky  bar.  In  1791, 
he  commanded  a  company  of  mounted 
riflemen,  and  performed  his  part  with  cre¬ 
dit,  under  Gen.  Charles  Scott,  who  made 
a  successful  expedition  against  the  Indians, 
encountering  and  routing  them  near  the 
Wabash.  In  1792,  when  Kentucky  took 


her  place  as  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union, 
Governor  Shelby  appointed  him  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  new  commonwealth. 

Sometime  after,  he  wascornpelled,by  the 
condition  of  his  health,  though  a  man  of 
remarkable  frame  and  proportions,  and 
great  bodily  vigour,  to  seek  a  milder  cli¬ 
mate  ;  and  Louisiana  having  been  just 
before  ceded,  by  the  French  republic,  to 
the  United  States,  that  it  might  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  English  upon  the  rup¬ 
ture  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  Mr.- Brown, 
along  with  gentlemen  of  his  profession 
from  various  parts  of  the  country,  repaired 
to  New  Orleans,  where  an  abundant  pro¬ 
fessional  reward  awaited  them; — the  old 
Spanish  tribunals  of  the  Territory  having 
dammed  up,  and  accumulated  in  the  courts, 
prodigious  quantities  of  valuable  property, 
of  all  kindp,  which  our  tribunals,  their 
successors,  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
forthwith  proceeded  to  distribute  among 
the  owners  and  claimants,  with  American 
activity.  Mr.  Brown  continued  his  career 
at  the  bar,  without  any  cessation  from  a 
large  and  lucrative  practice,  until  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  1813,  when  he  was 
elected  a  Senator  in  Congress  from  Loui¬ 
siana.  He  had  held,  at  New  Orleans, 
under  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
and  until  he  resigned  it,  the  office  of  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney  of  the  United  States.  He 
took  his  seat  in  the  Senate  on  the  5th 
February  1813,  where  he  supported  the 
war  against  Great  Britain,  and  the  mea¬ 
sures,  generally,  of  President  Madison. 

His  senatorial  term  expired  on  the  4th 
March  1817.  In  December  1819,  he  was 
re-elected  a  Senator,  and,  on  the  8th  De¬ 
cember  1823,  was  nominated,  by  Mr.  Mon¬ 
roe,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  to  France.  He  remained 
in  that  country  on  his  mission,  the  duties 
of  which  he  filled  with  general  approba¬ 
tion,  until  the  autumn  of  1829 ;  when,  at 
his  urgent  request,  he  was  permitted  to 
return  home  to  private  life,  which  he 
never  again  relinquished  for  public  ho¬ 
nours.  He  died  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  7th 
of  April  1835. 

Mr.  Brown  was  a  man  of  talent,  of 
sound  sense,  enlarged  views,  knowledge 
of  mankind,  and  scrupulous,  even  anxious 
integrity.  As  a  speaker,  he  was  bold, 
ready,  rapid,  and  fluent ;  with  a  power  of 
sarcasm  that  was  remarkable.  In  private 
life,  he  used  his  ample  means,  the  product 
of  his  own  professional  labours,  munifi¬ 
cently,  in  acts  of  private  generosity,  and 
in  a  hospitality  which,  aide'1  by  uncommon 
social  powers,  made  his  house,  whether  in 
New  Orleans,  in  Washington,  or  m  Paris. 
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the  resort  of  accomplished  society.  He 
married  Miss  Hart,  a  daughter  of  Col. 
Thomas  Hart,  of  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  a 
sister  of  Mrs.  Clay. 

Brown  (Robert),  perhaps  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  living  botanist,  was  born  in 
1781.  By  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Jo¬ 
seph  Banks,  he  was  appointed,  when  only 
20  years  of  age,  to  be  the  botanist  of  the 
expedition  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Flinders,  which  was  fitted  out  by  the  Bri¬ 
tish  government  to  explore  the  coasts  of 
New  Holland.  When  Flinders  was  obliged 
to  direct  his  course  homewards,  on  account 
of  the  damaged  condition  of  his  vessel, 
Brown,  with  his  draughtsman,  Ferd.  Bauer, 
remained  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and 
were  the  first  Europeans  who  visited  many 
regions  then  in  a  state  of  nature,  but  now 
covered  with  flourishing  colonies.  Pro¬ 
ceeding  then  to  Van  Diemen’s  land  and 
the  islands  in  Bass’s  straits,  they  returned 
to  England,  in  1805,  with  a  collection  of 
not  less  than  4000  new  species  of  plants. 
The  description  and  classification  of  these 
served  to  occupy  Brown  for  several  years. 
The  result  of  his  labours  appeared  in  1810 
under  the  title  of  “  Prodromus  florae  Novae 
Hollandiae,  etc.,”  a  work  which  at  once 
attracted  the  general  attention  of  natural¬ 
ists,  and  established  his  reputation,  through¬ 
out  Europe,  as  a  botanist;  although,  in  his 
own  opinion,  it  was  so  far  from  fulfilling 
the  design  he  had  proposed  to  accomplish, 
that  he  afterwards  even  endeavoured  to 
suppress  it.  With  a  natural  partiality  for 
a  province  of  botanical  science,  which  he 
had  rendered,  so  to  speak,  his  peculiar 
property,  he  published,  in  1814,  “  General 
remarks  on  the  Botany  of  Terra  Austra¬ 
lis,”  together  with  an  essay  on  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  different  families  of  plants  in 
New  Holland,  and  in  1830,  a  “  Supplemen- 
tum  primum  florae  Novae  Hollandiae,  etc.,” 
the  materials  for  which  were  furnished  by 
the  herbariums  of  later  travellers.  Besides 
these  original  publications,  his  high  cha¬ 
racter  as  a  botanist  led  to  many  applica¬ 
tions  for  his  assistance  in  preparing  the 
parts  of  the  works  of  others,  relating  to 
the  plants  which  they  had  collected  and 
brought  to  Europe.  In  this  manner  he 
became  the  author  of  the  botanical  por¬ 
tions  in  the  accounts  of  the  polar  expedi¬ 
tions  of  Ross,  Parry,  and  Edw.  Sabine,  and 
also  contributed  his  aid  to  Dr.  Richardson, 
the  C(  mpanion  of  Captain  Franklin.  He 
described  also,  from  time  to  time,  the 
herbarium  collected  by  Horsfield  (1802- 
15)  in  the  island  of  Java,  and  the  plants 
collected  by  Salt  in  Abyssinia,  by  Oudney 
*  and  Clapperton  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 


and  by  Smith,  who  accompanied  Captain 
Tuckey  in  his  voyage  up  the  river  Congo. 
—  It  has  ever  been  the  study  of  Brown  to 
exhibit  his  views  in  as  simple  a  manner 
as  was  possible,  and  to  avoid  all  innova¬ 
tions  excepting  such  as  seemed  to  him  to 
be  absolutely  necessary.  He  has,  notwith¬ 
standing,  contributed  much  for  distinguish¬ 
ing  accurately  between  families  of  plants 
previously  known,  and  for  defining  with 
exactness  the  characteristic  properties  of 
those  which  have  been  newly  formed. 
And  he  has  also  made  various  discoveries 
in  vegetable  physiology. 

Brunel  (Sir  Mark  Isambert),  the  con¬ 
structor  of  the  famous  Thames  tunnel,  was 
born  in  1769,  at  Hacqueville,  in  the  French 
department  of  the  Eure,  and  was  educated 
first  at  the  college  of  Gisors,  and  then,  be¬ 
ing  destined  by  his  father  for  the  pulpit, 
at  the  seminary  of  Nicaise.  Exhibiting, 
however,  a  total  disinclination  to  theoloffi- 
cal  studies,  his  father  at  length  consented 
to  his  entering  the  navy  in  1786,  although 
he  himself  would  have  preferred  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  a  civil  engineer.  Then  came 
the  revolution ;  and  Brunei  emigrated  from 
France  in  consequence,  like  many  others 
of  his  countrymen.  He  arrived  at  New 
York  in  1793,  where  he  applied  himself 
with  zeal  to  his  favourite  subject  of  me¬ 
chanics,  and  to  those  branches  of  science 
and  art  which  are  connected  with  it.  He 
soon  obtained  employment  as  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  a  cannon  foundry,  and  he  was 
also,  it  is  said,  employed  in  fortifying  the 
harbour.  But,  in  1799,  he  went  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  has  remained  there  ever  since. 
In  1806,  he  completed  the  construction,  at 
Portsmouth,  of  an  ingenious  machine  for 
the  fabricating  of  pulleys  for  the  use  of  the 
British  navy, — a  machine  the  importance 
of  which  was  estimated  so  highly  by  the 
admiralty,  that  the  sum  of  ,£2*0,000  ster¬ 
ling  was  granted  as  a  compensation  for 
the  services  rendered  by  him.  His  re¬ 
putation  as  a  mechanist  and  engineer  w~as 
now  fully  established,  and  henceforth  he 
found  abundant  occupation  in  various  pub¬ 
lic  works.  The  most  remarkable  of  these 
is,  without  doubt,  the  Thames  tunnel,  the 
plan  for  which  was  furnished  by  him  as 
early  as  the  year  1819,  but  which  was  be¬ 
gun  in  1825,  finished  in  1842,  and  first 
opened  to  the  public  on  the  25th  of  March 
1843.  —  Brunei  is  vice-president  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  was  created 
a  baronet  in  1841. 

Brunet*  (Jacques  Charles).  The  “  Ma¬ 
nuel  du  libraire,  etc.,”  of  this  learned  bibli¬ 
ographer  has  been  followed,  in  1834,  by  the 
“Nouvelles  recherches  bibliographiques 
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pour  servir  de  supplement  au  manuel, 
etc.,”  in  3  volumes.  An  edition  of  both 
these  works,  united  in  one,  was  published 
in  1842—44. — The  occasional  consultation 
of  it  at  least  is  almost  indispensable  to 
every  scholar. 

Brunswick*  (Duchy  of).  Its  popula¬ 
tion  has  been  lately  estimated  to  amount 
to  265,000,  who,  with  the  exception  of  the 
lower  classes,  speak  the  German  language 
with  great  purity.  Although  the  duchy 
has  no  university  of  its  own  (the  young 
men,  who  devote  themselves  to  the  higher 
order  of  studies,  mostly  frequenting  that 
at  Gottingen,  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover), 
great  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  people  generally,  and  science, 
literature,  and  the  arts  are  extensively 
cultivated.  —  The  official  published  state¬ 
ment  of  the  annual  revenue  and  expendi¬ 
ture  of  Brunswick,  for  the  three  years 
1837-39,  makes  each  to  amount  to  the 
sum  of  3,287,664  German  dollars.  But 
this  estimate  comprises  only  the  revenue 
after  defraying  the  civil  list  of  the  duke, 
which  amounts  to  237,000  dollars  annu¬ 
ally.  The  duke  further  derives  a  revenue 
of  170,000  florins  from  the  duchy  of  Oels, 
in  Silesia,  which  is  a  mediatized  princi¬ 
pality  under  the  sovereignty  of  Prussia. 
And  the  estates  of  the  convents  and  reli¬ 
gious  foundations  secularized  at  the  period 
of  the  Reformation,  and  then  destined  to 
support  the  clergy  and  the  institutions  of 
education,  form  a  separate  fund  that  does 
not  enter  into  the  budget,  yielding  annu¬ 
ally  340,605  dollars. ,  The  public  debt  is 
stated  not  to  exceed  2,300,000  florins,  and 
is  undergoing  a  rapid  reduction.  —  The 
principal  towns,  with  the  number  of  their 
inhabitants,  are :  —  Brunswick,  37,2*55 ; 
Wolfenbuttel,  8500;  Helmstadt,  6400. — 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  present  duke, 
on  his  accession  to  the  sovereignty,  was,  in 
conjunction  with  the  estates  of  the  duchy, 
to  remodel  the  constitution  which  had  been 
introduced  in  1820  under  the  direction  of 
count  Munster,  during  the  minority  of  the 
former  duke,  substituting  a  single  one, 
instead  of  two  representative  chambers. 
How  little  of  a  reforming  or  revolution- 
ary  spirit  actuated  the  members  even 
of  the  first  legislatures  which  assem¬ 
bled  under  the  new  constitution,  in 
1831  and  1832,  under  circumstances 
calculated  to  rouse  such  a  spirit  into 
activity  if  it  anywhere  existed,  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  fact  that  a  proposi¬ 
tion  for  +he  publicity  of  their  meetings 
was  rejected ;  and  rejected,  too,  by  a  large 
majority  of  the  votes  of  the  members.  The 
legislation  of  the  duchy  has*  indeed,  been 


almost  altogether  confined  to  the  material 
interests  of  the  people,  such  as  the  taxes 
to  be  imposed,  the  railroads  and  other  in - 
ternal  improvements  to  be  effected,  &c. 
One  of  the  most  important  measures  adopt¬ 
ed  was  the  formation,  in  1835,  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  or  customs’  union  with  Hanover, 
which  was  acceded  to  in  the  year  follow¬ 
ing  by  the  duchy  of  Oldenburg.  This 
union  of  the  three  states  was  modelled 
after  the  Prussian  Commercial  League. 
They  became,  so  far  as  the  circulation  of 
commodities  was  concerned,  only  different 
provinces  of  the  same  common  country. 
The  duties,  also,  collected  on  every  point 
of  their  boundary  towards  other  states, 
wTere  of  a  uniform  rate,  and  distributed 
among  them  in  proportion  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  population.  Brunswick,  however,  on 
the  1st  of  January  1842,  separated  itself 
from  the  Hanoverian  union,  to  connect 
itself  commercially  with  Prussia  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  German  states. — An 
event  of  some  moment,  as  illustrative  of 
the  greater  or  less  rigidness  with  which 
some  of  the  European  governments  are  in¬ 
clined  to  adhere  to  the  principle  of  legiti¬ 
macy,  may  be  here  mentioned.  When, 
in  1836,  proposals  of  marriage  were  made 
by  duke  William  to  a  princess  of  one  of 
the  reigning  families  of  S.  Germany,  the 
latter  deemed  it  expedient  to  consult  the 
emperor  of  Austria,  as  to  the  confidence 
which  might  be  placed  in  the  continued 
possession  of  the  ducal  office  in  Brunswick 
by  the  present  duke  and  his  descendants, 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  descendants  of  his 
elder  brother.  The  answer  returned  was, 
that  in  case  that  brother  should  marry,  and 
have  children  by  a  member  of  any  princely 
family,  those  children  would  undoubtedly 
be  entitled  to  rule  in  preference  to  the 
children  of  the  younger  brother ;  notwith¬ 
standing  the  assumption  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  by  the  latter  had  been  sanctioned 
by  the  different  states  of  Germany,  Aus¬ 
tria  herself  among  the  number.  The  fa¬ 
mily  connexions  of  the  House  of  Bruns¬ 
wick  thereupon  issued  a  semi-official  docu¬ 
ment,  declaring,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
sovereignty  of  the  duchy  of  Brunswick 
would  lawfully  vest,  in  the  event  of  duke 
William’s  decease,  in  his  children,  the 
fruit  of  a  princely  marriage.  William  IV. 
of  England  went  a  step  further,  in  a  de¬ 
cree  issued  by  him  at  Brighton,  Novem¬ 
ber  19th  1836,  in  his  capacity  of  king  of 
Hanover,  and  head  of  the  House  of  Bruns¬ 
wick.  In  this  he,  on  the  one  hand,  as¬ 
serted  the  rights  of  the  reigning  duke  and 
his  male  descendants  to  the  crown  of 
Hanover,  in  case  of  the  extinction  of  the 
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male  line  of  the  Hanoverian  royal  family, 
and,  on  the  other,  the  rights  of  the  males 
of  this  family,  in  regular  succession,  to 
succeed,  in  like  manner,  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Brunswick. 

Brunswick*  (capital  of  the  duchy). 
Population  in  1840,  37,255.  The  ducal 
palace,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1830,  was  re¬ 
built  in  1833-36,  in  a  magnificent  and 
tasteful  style.  The  Collegium  Carolinum 
was  transformed  in  1835  into  a  polytech¬ 
nic  institute.  There  are  here,  besides  a 
gymnasium,  a  “real-schule”  or  mechanics’ 
and  commercial  institute,  a  school  of  ca¬ 
dets  established  in  1825,  an  institution  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  one  for  the  blind,  an 
anatomical  and  surgical  school,  together 
with  a  number  of  excellent  manual  labour 
schools.  Brunswick  is  likewise  distin¬ 
guished  for  the  well  ordered  benevolent 
institutions  which  it  possesses,  especially 
its  orphan-house,  and  its  almshouse,  organ¬ 
ized  in  imitation  of  the  one  in  Hamburg. — 
Should  the  railroad  already  extending  from 
the  city  to  the  foot  of  the  Hartz  mountains 
be  carried  on  to  the  Elbe  or  the  Weser, 
it  cannot  fail  to  enlarge  materially  its 
commercial  intercourse  with  foreign  coun¬ 
tries. 

Brussels*  has  been,  since  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1830,  the  capital  of  the  new  king¬ 
dom  of  Belgium ;  a  change  which  has  con¬ 
tributed  much  to  its  prosperity.  Since 
that  period,  its  manufactures  and  trade 
have  had  a  new  impulse  given  to  them, 
among  other  causes,  by  the  improvement 
of  its  communications  with  the  other  im¬ 
portant  points  of  the  kingdom.  Besides 
the  canals  connecting  it  with  Mechlin 
and  Antwerp  towards  the  N.,  and  Charle- 
roy  towards  the  S.,  the  latter  of  which 
was  first  opened  in  1830,  it  is  now  em¬ 
braced  in  the  system  of  Belgian  railroads, 
planned  and  executed  by  the  government 
at  the  public  cost.  —  Brussels  is  noted  for 
the  number  and  extent  of  its  institutions 
of  education  and  charity.  Among  the  for¬ 
mer  of  these,  the  Free  University,  as  it  is 
called,  was  founded  subsequent  to  the  re¬ 
volution.  It  offers  every  desirable  facility 
for  completing  a  course  of  study  in  sci¬ 
ence,  languages,  and  literature.  The  nmn- 
ber  of  students  in  1838  was  210.  Of  the 
institutions  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge 
which  have  taken  their  origin  within  the 
last  15  years,  one  of  those  most  deserving 
of  notice  is  the  geographical  establish¬ 
ment,  founded  by  M.  Vandermaelen,  an 
affluent  and  patriotic  inhabitant  of  the 
city, — According  to  the  last  accounts,  the 
population  of  Brussels,  including  its  sub¬ 
urbs,  is  144,000. 


Bubble,  in  commerce ;  a  term  given  to 
any  delusive  scheme  or  project  for  raising 
money  on  imaginary  or  false  pretences ;  as 
the  famous  South  Sea  bubble,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  since. 

Buch*  (Leopold  von)  is  the  author  of  a 
work  “On  the  Jura  in  Germany”  (1839), 
and  of  “Contributions  towards  determin¬ 
ing  the  formation  of  the  mountains  in  Rus¬ 
sia”  (1840) ;  and  he  has  latterly  published 
several  essays  on  different  species  of  petri¬ 
factions.  His  geognostical  atlas  of  Ger¬ 
many  in  42  maps,  the  2d  edition  of  which 
appeared  at  Berlin  in  1832,  is  deserving 
of  especial  commendation. 

Bucharest.*  Since  the  final  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  province  of  Walachia  from 
the  Turkish  dominion,  the  most  praise¬ 
worthy  efforts  have  been  made  to  intro¬ 
duce  improvements,  and  to  supply  all 
classes,  especially  in  Bucharest,  the  capi¬ 
tal,  with  the  means  of  education.  In  this 
view,  the  college  of  St.  Sauvain  has  been 
organized,  which  furnishes  instruction  to 
500  pupils.  The  French  language  has 
been  adopted  as  the  vehicle  of  instruction, 
and  the  institution  is  under  the  direction 
of  a  gentleman  who  resided  long  in  Paris. 
Four  other  schools  have  been  opened  in 
the  city,  where  instruction  is  afforded  gra¬ 
tuitously  to  all  who  choose  to  accept  it. 
There  is  also  a  lyceum  for  the  Greeks; 
and  a  public  library,  a  society  of  belles- 
lettres,  and  an  agricultural  society  have 
been  established. — The  trade  of  Bucharest 
has  become  very  considerable.  It  is  car¬ 
ried  on  principally  with  Germany,  whence 
the  inhabitants  procure  almost  every  thing 
they  consume,  from  the  cheapest  necessa¬ 
ries  up  to  the  most  expensive  luxuries,  and 
export  in  return  immense  herds  of  horned 
cattle,  hogs,  &c.  They  export  besides 
wool,  butter,  wheat,  hides,  honey,  wax, 
tallow,  &c.,  by  Varna  to  Odessa,  Constan¬ 
tinople,  &c.  There  is  a  large  number  of 
German  artisans  in  the  town. 

Bucharia,*  or  Great  Bucharia.  The 
principal  sources  of  information  respecting 
Bucharia  are  Meyendorff  and  Burnes ;  the 
former  of  whom  accompanied  the  Russian 
mission  to  that  country  in  1820,  and  the 
latter  visited  it  in  1832-34.  According  to 
Meyendorff',  the  population,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  races  of  which  it  is  composed,  are  aa 


follows : — 

Uzbeks . 

1,500,000 

Tadjiks . 

650,000 

Turkomans . 

200,000 

Arabs . 

50,000 

Persians . 

40,000 

Kalmucks . 

20,000 

Ivirghis  and  Kara  Kalpahs 

6,000 
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Jews .  4,000 

Affghans .  4,000 

Lesghis . 2,000 

Gypsies .  2,000 

Total .  2,478,000 

Barnes,  however,  estimates  the  total 
population  at  not  more  than  a  million,  half 
of  whom  he  thinks  are  wandering  tribes. 
There  are  very  few  towns.  The  most 
important,  besides  Bochara  and  Samar- 
cand,  are  Kurshee,  Karakool,  and  Balkh. 
Bucharia  is  a  great  central  mart,  where 
the  productions  of  Europe,  Persia,  Cabul, 
India,  and  China,  are  brought  and  ex¬ 
changed  with  each  other.  The  trade,  to 
and  from  it  is  carried  on  in  caravans,  the 
roads  not  being  safe,  for  individuals  or  small 
parties,  from  the  depredations  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  countries  through  which  they 
pass.  The  manufactures  of  Russia  come 
by  a  route  to  the  E.  of  the  sea  of  Aral ; 
while  those  of  Great  Britain  find  their  way 
into  the  country  by  way  of  India  and  Af¬ 
ghanistan. — The  government,  though  des¬ 
potic  in  its  form,  is  in  reality  limited  by 
the  influence  of  the  moollahs  or  priests, 
without  whose  advice  or  authority  no 
measure  of  any  moment  is  adopted;  and 
about  one-half  of  the  land  is  said  to  be 
owned  by*  the  church.  The  total  amount 
of  the  public  revenue  is  estimated  by  Mey- 
endorff  at  about  £400,000,  and  by  Burnes 
at  £369,350,  a  considerable  portion  of 
which  is  expended  in  maintaining  an 
armed  force  of  about  20,000  horse  and 
4000  foot. —  With  the  exception  of  the 
Persians  and  of  the  small  number  of  Jews 
in  the  country,  the  people  are  all  Moham¬ 
medans  of  the  Sunnite  sect.  There  are 
colleges,  in  which  theology  is  almost  the 
only  study.  The  sons,  even  of  the  most 
opulent  persons,  learn  only  to  read,  write, 
and  get  the  Koran  by  heart ;  and  most  of 
the  people  know  neither  how  to  read  or 
write. 

Buchholz*  died  at  Berlin,  February 
24th  1843. 

Buel  (Jesse)  was  born  at  Coventry,  in 
the  state  of  Connecticut,  on  the  4th  of 
January  1778,  and  was  the  youngest  of 
14  children.  When  12  years  of  age,’ his 
father  removed  from  Coventry  to  Rutland 
in  Vermont,  where,  two  years  afterwards, 
he  was,  at  his  own  urgent  desire,  appren¬ 
ticed  to  the  printing  business.  When  he 
had  attained  his  18th  year,  he  purchased 
the  unexpired  three  years  of  his  term  of 
service,  and  worked  for  some  time  as  a 
journeyman,  first  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  subsequently  at  Waterford  and  Lan- 
eingburg.  In  1797,  he  commenced  the 
Vol.  XIV.— 18 


publication  of  a  political  newspaper  at 
Troy.  In  September  1801,  he  married 
and  removed  to  Poughkeepsie.  The  news¬ 
paper  which  he  there  published  proving 
an  unsuccessful  speculation,  he  found  him¬ 
self  reduced  to  utter  bankruptcy.  His 
next  residence  was  Kingston,  at  which 
place  he  again  established  a  weekly  paper, 
and  continued  from  1803  to  1813,  applying 
himself  with  great  diligence  to  his  occupa¬ 
tion.  During  a  part  of  this  period,  he  sus¬ 
tained  with  reputation  the  office  of  judge 
in  the  Ulster  county  court,  and  he  not  only 
retrieved  his  losses,  but  even  acquired 
considerable  property.  He  removed  in 
1813  to  Albany,  by  the  persuasion  of  Judge 
Spencer  and  other  friends,  to  undertake 
the  editorship  of  the  “Argus,”  and,  in  the 
following  year,  was  appointed  state  printer. 
This  office  he  held  until  1820 ;  when,  also, 
he  sold  out  his  interest  in  the  Argus,  as 
well  as  his  printing  establishment,  and 
purchased  a  small  farm  not  far  from  Al¬ 
bany.  On  this  farm  he  resided  during  the 
last  19  years  of  his  life,  his  attention  being 
almost  exclusively  directed  to  its  improve¬ 
ment,  and  to  the  acquirement  and  diffusion 
of  agricultural  information.  His  very  re¬ 
markable  success  in  the  accomplishment 
of  these  objects  has  entitled  him  to  a  no¬ 
tice  in  the  present  volume.  “  By  manur- 
ing,  by  draining,  by  good  tillage,  by  alter¬ 
nating  crops,  by  root  culture,  and  by  the 
substitution  of  fallow  crops  for  naked  fal¬ 
lows,”  he  succeeded  in  transforming  a  bar¬ 
ren  tract  into  a  productive  estate,  which 
became  every  year  more  valuable.  After 
satisfying  himself,  by  actual  experiment, 
of  the  advantages  of  his  system  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  he  grew  desirous  of  making  it  as  ex¬ 
tensively  known  as  possible,  and,  for  this 
purpose,  commenced  in  1834,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  the  publication  of  the  “  Cul¬ 
tivator,”  a  monthly  periodical,  devoted  to 
agricultural  and  horticultural  subjects; 
which  has,  in  fact,  been  very  instrumental 
in  exciting  a  spirit  of  improvement  among 
farmers  through  a  wide  extent  of  country. 
Besides  numerous  articles'  contributed  by 
Mr.  Buel  to  the  columns  of  the  Cultivator, 
he  was  the  author  of  the  “  Farmer’s  Com¬ 
panion,”  a  work  “  containing  within  a 
small  compass,  the  embodied  results  of  his 
agricultural  experience,”  and  of  a  great 
number  of  addresses  delivered  before  agri¬ 
cultural  and  horticultural  societies,  in  New 
York  and  some  of  the  neighbouring  states. 
Such  societies,  even  in  the  remoter  states, 
also  vied  with  each  other  in  enrolling  his 
name  in  the  list  of  their  members.  Nor 
were  his  merits  acknowledged  in  his  own 
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country  only.  He  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  “  Lower  Canada  Agricultural  So¬ 
ciety,”  of  the  “  London  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,”  of  the  Royal  and  Central  Society 
of  Agriculture”  at  Paris,  and  also  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  “  Society  of  Universal  Statis¬ 
tics”  in  the  same  city.  —  Mr.  Buel  was 
several  times  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Legislature;  in  1836,  he  v/as  an  unsuc¬ 
cessful  candidate  for  the  office  of  governor 
of  the  state ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  regents 
of  the  university  at  the  time  of  his  death, — 
which  occurred,  October  6th  1839,  at  Dan¬ 
bury,  in  Connecticut,  while  on  his  way  to 
deliver  a  lecture  to  an  agricultural  society 
at  New  Haven.  He  was  without  reproach 
in  the  various  relations  of  private  life,  and 
was  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him  for  his 
integrity  of  character,  and  for  the  unaffect¬ 
ed  affability  and  simplicity  of  his  deport¬ 
ment. 

Buff;  a  kind  of  leather  generally  pre¬ 
pared  by  dressing  buffalo-skin  with  oil.  It 
is  also  made  from  the  skins  of  other  ani¬ 
mals. 

Bugeaud  (Thomas  Robert  Bugeaud  de 
la  Piconnerie),  a  marshal  of  France,  was 
born  in  1784,  at  Exideuil  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Dordogne,  and  entered  the 
military  service,  as  a  private  soldier,  at  18 
years  of  age.  He  met  with  a  rapid  ad¬ 
vancement,  being  already  a  colonel  shortly 
before  the  fall  of  Napoleon  in  1815;  in 
which  year  he  distinguished  himself  in  the 
army  of  the  Alps,  under  the  orders  of 
.Marshal  Suchet.  During  the  government 
of  the  Restoration,  he  lived  in  retirement 
in  his  native  district,  doing  every  thing 
that  lay  in  his  power  for  the  improvement 
of  its  agriculture  and  the  diffusion  of  edu¬ 
cation  among  its  inhabitants.  In  1831, 
after  the  revolution  of  July,  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  a  marechal  de  camp , 
and  in  the  same  year,  as  well  as  repeat¬ 
edly  afterwards,  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  chamber  of  deouties  from  Perigueux, 
where  he  became  one  of  the  most  zealous 
supporters  of  the  government.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  year  1832,  he  was  one  of 
a  committee  appointed  to  report  on  the 
expediency  of  introducing  into  France  the 
Dutch  and  Belgian  system  of  agricultural 
pauper  colonies.  Soon  after  this,  lie  was 
anoointed  to  command  a  brigade  of  the 
troops  quartered  in  Paris ;  and,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1833,  we  find  him  entrusted 
with  the  charge,  as  commandant  of  the 
fort  of  Blaye,  of  watching  over  the  safe¬ 
keeping  of  the  duchess  of  Berry.  The 
parties,  of  both  extremes,  in  opposition  to 
the  government,  and  to  whom  General 
Bugeaud  was  already  sufficiently  odious, 


represented  this  as  a  degrading  office.  One 
of  their  number,  M.  Dulong,  ventured  even 
to  taunt  him  in  the  chamber  of  deputies, 
for  having  consented  to  perform  it.  A  duel 
between  this  gentleman  and  the  general 
was  the  consequence,  in  which  the  former 
was  mortally  wounded.  General  Bugeaud 
then  continued  his  parliamentary  career 
in  the  same  spirit  as  heretofore,  defending 
the  laws  against  political  associations,  re¬ 
sisting  strenuously  every  proposed  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  system  of  elections,  as  well, 
indeed,  as  every  other  proposition  for  a 
change  in  the  actual  condition  of  things, 
and  taking  a  stand  against  the  so-styled 
despotism  of  the  public  journals.  In  1836, 
he  was  sent  to  the  province  of  Oran,  in 
Algeria,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the 
troops  who  were  surrounded,  and  prevent¬ 
ed  from  retreating  with  safety,  by  the  ene¬ 
my  on  the  banks  of  the  Taffia.  Having 
accomplished  this  object  with  great  ability 
and  energy,  and  also  inflicted  a  severe  de¬ 
feat  on  Abdel-Kader,  he  returned  to  France, 
after  an  absence  of  only  ten  weeks.  For 
these  services,  he  was  now  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant-general.  In  the 
following  year,  1837,  he  was  again  sent  to 
Africa  as  governor  of  Oran,  and  clothed 
with  extraordinary  powers.  He  concluded, 
in  consequence,  with  Abd-el-Kader,  on  the 
Tafna,  a  treaty,  which  was  regarded  by 
the  parties  in  opposition  to  the  government 
as  not  sufficiently  favourable  to  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  France,  and  for  which,  therefore, 
he  was  subjected  to  the  most  vehement 
attacks  in  the  public  journals  and  in  the 
chambers.  His  administration,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  the  province  confided  to  hia 
charge,  is  allowed  to  have  been  deserving 
of  much  commendation.  He  again  re¬ 
turned  to  take  his  seat  in  the  centre  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  in  February  1838; 
and  he  spoke,  in  1840,  in  favour  of  the 
fortification  of  Paris.  In  December  of  the 
last-mentioned  year,  he  was  appointed,  in 
place  of  Marshal  Vallee,  governor-general 
of  Algeria,  where  his  indefatigable  activi¬ 
ty,  as  well  as  the  judicious  manner  in 
which  he  conducted,  for  a  time,  both  the 
military  and  civil  administration  of  the 
colony,  obtained  for  him  the  approbation 
even  of  many  who  were  previously  most 
embittered  against  him.  Latterly,  how¬ 
ever,  he  has  exhibited,  in  his  warfare 
against  the  revolted  Arab  tribes,  a  conduct 
so  inconsistent  with  the  practice  of  civil¬ 
ized  nations,  as  to  have  rendered  himself 
an  object  of  the  severest  animadversion,  by 
not  a  few  among  his  own  countrymen,  as 
well  as  by  foreigners  generally. — He  has 
written  “  De  l’organisation  unitaire  de 
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’armee”  (1835),  a  “  Memoire  sur  notre 
etablissement  dans  la  province  d’Oran  par 
suite  de  la  paix”  (1838),  and  “  L’  Algerie ; 
des  moyens  de  conserver  et  d’utiliser  cette 
conquete”  (1842).  While  he  was  origi¬ 
nally  of  opinion  that  the  retention  of  Al¬ 
geria  would  entail  upon  France  a  burden 
greater  than  any  advantage  which  she 
might  expect  to  derive  from  it  eventually, 
he  came  subsequently  to  the  conclusion, 
that,  after  the  expenditure  already  incur¬ 
red  in  maintaining  and  improving  it,  the 
sacrifice  would  be  too  great,  were  it  to  be 
abandoned. 

Buhl  ;  ornamental  furniture,  in  which 
tortoise-shell  and  various  woods  are  inlaid 
with  brass.  The  name  is  derived  from  its 
inventor. 

Buhle  (Joh.  Gottlieb),  known  as  the 
author  of  several  works  on  the  history  of 
philosophy,  was  born  at  Brunswick,  in 
Germany,  September  29th  1763.  He  com¬ 
pleted  his  studies  in  the  university  of  Got¬ 
tingen,  where,  in  1787,  he  became  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  philosophy,  and,  subsequently,  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences.  In  1804,  he  quitted  Gottingen,  and 
accepted  a  professorship  of  ancient  lan¬ 
guages,  of  history,  and  of  the  arts  of  de¬ 
sign,  at  Moscow,  in  Russia.  And  from 
that  country,  he  returned  to  Germany  in 
1814,  being  appointed  a  professor  of  law 
in  the  “  Collegium  Carolinum,”  in  his  na¬ 
tive  city,  an  office  which  he  continued  to 
fill  till  his  death  in  August,  1821. — As  a 
scholar,  Buhle  is  best  known  by  his  edition 
of  Aratus  (2  vol.  1793-1801),  and  by  his 
incomplete  edition  of  Aristotle  (5  vols. 
1791-1800).  Of  his  other  works,  the  most 
worthy  of  mention  are  the  “  Elements  of 
the  History  of  Philosophy,  etc.”  (8  vols. 
1796-1804),  and  the  “History  of  Modern 
Philosophy,  since  the  period  of  the  Revival 
of  Letters,  down  to  the  time  of  Kant” 
(6  vols.  1800-1805).  This  last  has  been 
translated,  from  the  original  German  into 
French,  by  Jourdan ;  and  an  elaborate  re¬ 
view  of  it,  attributed  to  Cousin,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  “Archives  philosophiques” 
for  1816. 

Bull  (Ole  Bornemann),  of  all  living 
performers  on  the  violin,  has  attracted  the 
most  public  attention,  in  Europe  and  Ame¬ 
rica,  on  account,  not  only  of  his  exquisite 
skill,  but  also  of  the  peculiar  circumstances 
in  which  he  commenced  his  musical  ca¬ 
reer,  and  the  remarkable  incidents  that 
are  related  of  his  life.  He  was  born  at 
Bergen,  in  Norway,  on  the  5th  of  Febru¬ 
ary  1810.  His  parents  destined  him  to 
become  a  clergyman;  and,  with  this  pur¬ 
pose  in  view,  he  pursued  his  studies  at 


Christiania  (1828).  Here,  his  musical 
talent,  which  had  been  developed  in  his 
early  youth,  attracted  general  attention; 
so  that  he  was  called  upon  to  act  as  a 
director  of  the  orchestra.  Thus  encou¬ 
raged  in  his  favourite  tastes,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  abandon  his  theological  studies, 
and  to  devote  himself  henceforth  entirely 
to  music.  He  went  to  Cassel,  in  Germany, 
to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  instruction  from 
Spohr;  but  was  received  and  treated  so 
indifferently,  it  is  said,  by  the  latter,  that, 
in  a  fit  of  discouragement,  he  suddenly 
came  to  the  resolution  of  giving  up  music ; 
and  he  commenced,  in  consequence,  the 
study  of  law  at  Gottingen.  His  resolu¬ 
tion,  however,  did  not  last  long.  He 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  taking 
up  his  instrument,  and  thus  renewing  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  art  in  which  he  was 
already  so  great  a  proficient.  A  concert 
at  Minden,  on  the  Weser,  got  up  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor,  decided  his  future  ca¬ 
reer.  On  this  occasion,  he  volunteered 
his  services  as  one  of  the  performers,  and 
played  so  admirably,  as  to  extort  from  his 
audience  the  most  unbounded  applause. 
Here,  too,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  quarrel 
with  another  artist;  when  a  duel  was 
fought  between  them,  in  which  the  latter 
was  mortally  wounded.  By  the  assistance 
of  friends,  Ole  Bull  was  enabled  to  escape 
the  pursuit  of  justice;  and,  by  way  of 
Hamburg  and  Copenhagen,  he  arrived  at 
Christiania.  After  two  or  three  years  of 
the  most  assiduous  study  and  practice,  he 
set  out  on  an  artistical  tour,  first  through 
his  own  country,  and  then  through  Swe¬ 
den,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  and 
France.  He  was  unfortunate  in  the  time 
of  reaching  Paris.  That  great  city  had 
been  attacked  by  the  cholera,  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  which  the  attention  of  its  inhabit¬ 
ants  was  almost  exclusively  directed.  In 
this  state  of  things,  Ole  Bull  having  been 
robbed  of  all  his  effects,  and  even  of  his 
violin,  was  reduced  to  despair,  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  commit  suicide,  by  throwing 
himself  into  the  river  Seine.  Some  wash¬ 
erwomen,  who  saw  him  take  the  plunge, 
immediately  gave  the  alarm,  and  he  was 
rescued  from  a  watery  grave.  Escaping, 
as  soon  as  he  was  sufficiently  restored, 
from  the  scene  of  this  event,  in  order  that 
he  might  evade  the  inquiries  of  the  police, 
he  chanced  to  enter  the  house  of  a  widow, 
who  mourned  the  death  of  a  son,  and  who, 
from  a  resemblance  which  she  discovered 
to  him  in  the  stranger,  received  the  latter 
kindly,  and  relieved  his  most  pressing  ne 
cessities.  We  are  told  that,  shortly  after 
this,  Ole  Bull  sold  his  last  shirt,  that  ho 
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might  obtain  the  means  of  hearing  Pa¬ 
ganini.  To  rival  this  great  master  was, 
from  this  time  forth,  the  object  of  his  am¬ 
bition.  Having,  at  length,  given  a  con¬ 
cert,  with  some  success,  at  Paris,  he  tra¬ 
velled  to  Italy;  but  his  prospects  there 
were  very  unpromising,  until,  in  a  concert 
at  Bologna,  he  was  called  upon  to  supply 
the  place  of  Beriot,  who  was  unable  to 
perform  through  indisposition.  So  power¬ 
ful  wTas  the  impression  which  he  then 
made,  that  his  reputation  was  soon  extend¬ 
ed  throughout  all  Italy,  and  a  brilliant 
career  was  thus  suddenly  opened  to  him. 
Returning  to  Paris,  he  met  there  with 
an  enthusiastic  reception.  His  journeys 
through  France,  Italy,  England,  Russia, 
Denmark,  and  Norway,  were  so  many  tri¬ 
umphal  progresses ;  and  everywhere,  it  is 
with  Paganini  only  that  the  most  compe¬ 
tent  judges  undertake  to  compare  him. 
In  1843,  he  came  over  to  the  United 
States ;  where,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say,  he  fully  realized  the  expectations 
which  the  report  of  his  performances,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  had  ex¬ 
cited. 

Bulmer*  retired  from  the  printing  busi¬ 
ness  in  1819,  and  died  in  1830. 

Bulwer.*  Since  1832,  Bulwer  has  pur¬ 
sued  his  career  as  an  author,  in  general, 
with  distinguished  success.  The  novels 
already  mentioned  have  been  followed  by 
“The  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine,”  “  The  Last 
Days  of  Pompeii,”  “  Rienzi,”  “  Ernest 
Maltravers,”  “  Alice,”  “  Night  and  Morn¬ 
ing,”  “  Zanoni,”  and  “  The  Last  of  the 
Barons.”  His  “  Student”  comprises  the 
best  of  a  series  of  papers  originally  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  “New  Monthly  Magazine,” 
under  the  title  of  “  The  Conversations  of 
an  Ambitious  Student.”  “England  and 
the  English”  is  a  book  in  which,  while 
he  has  been  guilty  of  some  extravagances, 
he  has,  in  the  main,  given  a  correct  deli¬ 
neation  of  persons  and  things.  He  appears 
to  great  advantage,  also,  in  his  historical 
work,  “  Athens,  its  Rise  and  Fall.”  Lat¬ 
terly,  too,  he  has  attempted  dramatic  com¬ 
position;  but  with  a  success  decidedly 
inferior  to  that  achieved  by  him  as  a  no¬ 
velist.  The  plays  written  by  him  are 
“The  Duchess  of  Valliere,”  “The  Lady 
of  Lyons,”  “Richelieu,”  “The  Sea  Cap¬ 
tain,”  and  “  Money.”  All  of  them  were 
brought  on  the  stage  by  Mr.  Macready ; 
and  all  of  them,  the  first-mentioned  ex¬ 
cepted,  were  very  favourably  received  by 
the  public.  The  only  one,  however,  which 
retains  a  considerable  share  of  popularity, 
is  the  “  Lady  of  Lyons.” — Bulwer  has  not 
distinguished  himself  as  a  debater  in  the 


House  of  Commons  in  a  degree  at  all  cor¬ 
responding  to  his  reputation  as  an  author. 
His  voice  is  said  to  be  weak,  his  elocution 
somewhat  hesitating,  and  his  style  more 
florid  than  accords  with  the  taste  of  that 
assembly.  To  these  circumstances,  as 
well  as  to  a  real,  or  perhaps  only  seeming, 
effort  on  his  part,  by  his  dress,  manner, 
and  appearance  generally,  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion  to  himself,  it  is  attributable  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  zealous  support  he  has 
uniformly  given  to  the  prominent  measures 
of  the  wrhig  party,  his  influence  with  them 
and  in  parliament,  is  comparatively  limit¬ 
ed. — On  the  occasion  of  the  queen’s  coro¬ 
nation,  Bulwer  was  created  a  baronet. — 
His  elder  brother,  Henry  Lytton  Bulwer , 
born  in  1801,  has  also  distinguished  him¬ 
self  as  a  writer:  he  is  the  author  of 
“France,  social,  literary,  and  political,” 
and  of  the  “  Monarchy  of  the  Middle 
Classes,”  both  of  them  evincing  much  ta¬ 
lent.  He  has  been  a  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  has  filled  successively  the  post 
of  secretary  of  the  British  legation  at  Brus¬ 
sels,  Constantinople,  and  Paris. 

Bunsen  (Christian  Charles  Josias,  Che¬ 
valier  de),  Prussian  ambassador  in  Lon¬ 
don,  was  born,  August  25th  1791,  at  Cor- 
bach  in  the  county  of  Waldeck,  in  Ger¬ 
many.  He  studied  at  Gottingen,  and  ap¬ 
plied  himself  especially,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Heyne,  to  philological  pursuits. 
His  progress  in  these  was  rapid,  and  such 
as  to  promise  a  high  degree  of  future  emfr 
nence.  He  obtained  the  prize  in  the  uni« 
versity  for  an  essay  “  De  jure  Atheniensi- 
um  hffireditario”  (1813).  Shortly  after¬ 
wards,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  in¬ 
structors  in  the  Gottingen  gymnasium ;  an 
office  which  he,  however,  declined,  to  ge 
to  Paris,  that  he  might  have  the  assistance 
of  Sylvestre  de  Sacy,  and  other  oriental¬ 
ists  resident  in  that  capital,  in  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit  language.  From 
Paris  he  went  to  Italy ;  and  having  waited 
for  some  time  in  vain  at  Florence  for  an 
Englishman,  in  company  with  whom  he 
had  engaged  to  go  on  a  journey  to  Hin- 
dostan,  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he 
had  the  good  fortune  to  make  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  Niebuhr,  who  was  at  the  time  the 
ambassador  of  the  king  of  Prussia  to  the 
Pope.  Bunsen  was  induced  by  the  advan¬ 
tages,  which  he  derived  from  a  familiar 
intercourse  with  such  a  man  as  Niebuhr, 
to  prolong  his  stay  at  Rome,  in  the  capa¬ 
city  of  the  latter’s  private  secretary.  By 
the  recommendation  and  influence,  too,  of.- 
this  friend,  he  obtained,  before  long,  the 
appointment  of  secretary  of  the  Prussian 
legation.  On  occasion  of  the  king  of  Prus* 
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sia’s  visit  to  Italy  in  1822,  Bunsen  made  so 
favourable  an  impression  on  that  monarch, 
as  to  be  appointed,  when  Niebuhr  returned 
to  Germany,  to  be  his  charge  d’affaires  at 
Rome,  and  not  long  afterward  received 
the  appointment  of  minister  resident  there. 
—  In  consequence  of  his  association  with 
Niebuhr,  the  attention  of  Bunsen,  while 
residing  in  Italy,  was  directed,  in  a  greater 
degree  than  before,  to  the  literature  and 
antiquities  of  the  classic  ages.  He  became 
a  principal  contributor  to  the  great  work 
published  by  Cotta,  under  the  title  of  “  De¬ 
scription  of  the  city  of  Rome and,  taking 
a  deep  interest  in  the  inquiries  of  Cliam- 
pollion  and  others  into  the  system  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  hieroglyphics,  he  exerted  himself 
successfully  to  induce  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Berlin  to  employ  Dr.  Lepsius, 
to  prosecute  systematically  similar  inqui¬ 
ries  in  Egypt,  during  a  period  of  several 
years,  lie  was  also  a  most  active  mem¬ 
ber,  and  secretary,  of  the  Archa3ological 
Institute,  founded  by  Gerhard  at  Rome. 
At  length,  the  differences  which  arose,  in 
relation  to  ecclesiastical  affairs,  between 
the  Pope  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  led  to 
Bunsen’s  recall  from  his  post.  After  pass¬ 
ing  some  time  at  Munich,  in  Bavaria,  he 
travelled  into  England.  But  in  the  end 
of  the  year  1839,  we  find  him  residing  at 
Berne,  in  Switzerland,  as  Prussian  ambas¬ 
sador  to  the  Swiss  Confederacy.  Towards 
the  end  of  1841,  he  removed  to  London,  to 
be  the  representative  of  his  sovereign  at 
the  court  of  St.  James.  Very  lately  he 
has  published  a  work  on  ancient  Egypt. 

Buroett*  (Sir  Francis)  was  born  on 
the  25th  of  January  1770,  and  is  descend¬ 
ed  from  an  ancient  family,  who  have  had 
their  seat  in  the  county  of  Derby  from 
the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  His 
public  career,  down  to  the  year  1815,  has 
been  already  noticed.  In  1818,  he  repro¬ 
duced  his  plan  for  a  radical  reform  of  the 
House  of  Commons;  and,  in  1819,  he  re¬ 
sisted  the  measures  proposed  by  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  against  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
Nevertheless,  his  zeal  in  behalf  of  liberal 
principles  gradually  abated.  In  the  de¬ 
bates  which  took  place  on  the  bill  restrict¬ 
ing  the  importation  of  corn  into  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  he  spoke  in  favour  of  that  measure, 
and  in  support  of  the  peculiar  interests  of 
the  landed  aristocracy.  He  was,  however, 
an  advocate  for  catholic  emancipation,  in 
1827  and  1828 ;  and  was  so  zealous  a  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  reform  bill,  in  1832,  as  to 
justify  a  popular  insurrection  in  its  behalf 
After  the  final  passage  of  this  bill,  and  the 
triumph  of  the  whigs,  his  occupation,  as  a 
liberal  politician,  seemed  to  be  suddenly 


gone.  He  gave  out  that  all  he  had  de 
sired  had  been  accomplished ;  and  he  then 
seldom  appeared  in  his  seat  in  Parliament. 
He  has  since  thrown  himself  into  the  arms 
of  the  tories,  and  has  thereby  rendered 
himself  politically  insignificant. 

Burg*  (John  Tobias)  was  a  native  of 
Vienna.  In  1813,  he  lost  his  hearing, 
from  the  effects  of  a  cold  which  he  had 
taken.  From  this  period,  he  resided  at 
Wiesenau  in  Carmthia,  holding  very  little 
intercourse  with  his  fellow-men,  or  with 
the  sciences,  and  employing  himself  almost 
exclusively  with  the  birds  and  other  ani¬ 
mated  inhabitants  of  the  woods,  till  his 
death,  on  the  25th  of  November  1834. 

Burgess.  See  Parliamentary  Reform. 

Burg-grave  ;  a  title  which  was  bestowed 
in  Germany,  in  the  middle  ages,  upon  the 
military  commandant  of  a  town  or  strong¬ 
hold,  who  possessed  at  the  same  time  a 
right  of  jurisdiction  over  the  inhabitants. 
Some  of  these  burg-graves  contrived  to 
render  the  title  hereditary  in  their  fami¬ 
lies,  and  even  to  extend  their  authority 
over  considerable  districts.  Such,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  were  the  burg-graves  of  Magde¬ 
burg,  of  Friedberg,  and  of  Nuremberg. 

Burke;  the  particular  mode  of  putting 
an  individual  to  death  employed  by  a  vil¬ 
lain  of  the  name  of  Burke,  at  Edinburgh, 
in  Scotland,  in  1827  and  1828,  and  em¬ 
ployed  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
the  bodies  of  his  victims  as  subjects  for 
anatomical  dissection.  While  he  or  an 
accomplice  held  the  legs  and  arms  of  the . 
victim,  the  other  of  the  two  stifled  him  by 
closing  his  mouth  and  nostrils.  Burke  suf¬ 
fered  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  for 
his  crimes. 

Burnouf.*  Of  his  commentary,  before 
referred  to,  on  the  “  Vendidad-Sade”  of 
Zoroaster,  styled  the  “  Commentaire  sur 
le  Yacna,”  a  volume  appeared  in  1835. 
He  has,  besides,  facilitated  the  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  in  the  Zend  lan¬ 
guage,  by  several  articles  inserted  in  the 
“Journal  asiatique”  and, in  the  “Journal 
des  savants.”  The  attention  paid  by  him 
to  the  ancient  language  of  Persia  led  him, 
in  the  next  place,  to  attempt  the  decy¬ 
phering  of  the  Persopolitan  cuneiform 
inscriptions,  in  his  “  Memoire  sur  deux 
inscriptions  cuneiformes”  (1836) ;  an  at¬ 
tempt,  however,  which  has  been  surpassed 
by  the  labours  of  Lassen  and  Beer.  For 
the  “  Collection  orientale”  he  published 
the  text,  accompanied  by  a  French  trans¬ 
lation,  of  the  “  Bhagavat-PurAna,”  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  Indian  mythology  and  tradition 
(1840).  Latterly,  he  has  been  busily  oc¬ 
cupied  in  translating  some  of  the  sacreo 
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works  of  the  Buddhists,  written  in  the 
Sanscrit  language. 

Burr  (Colonel  Aaron)  was  born  on  the 
6th  of  February  1756,  at  Newark,  in  New 
Jersey.  His  father,  the  Rev.  Aaron  Burr, 
was  the  first  president  of  the  College  of 
New  Jersey,  which  was  opened  at  New¬ 
ark,  but  was  subsequently  removed  to 
Princeton ;  his  mother  was  the  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards,  so  distin¬ 
guished  as  a  metaphysician  and  divine, 
and  who  succeeded  his  son-in-law  in  the 
presidency  of  the  college.  The  former 
died  in  1757,  and  the  latter  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  leaving  only  two  children,  Aaron 
and  a  daughter,  afterwards  the  wife  of 
Judge  Tappan  Reeve,  of  Connecticut. 
Colonel  Burr  inherited  from  his  father  a 
considerable  property.  He  was  graduated 
at  Princeton  when  only  16  years  old. 
When  in  his  20th  year,  he  joined  the 
American  army,  after  the  battle  of  Bun¬ 
ker’s  Hill,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bos¬ 
ton.  Here  he  volunteered  to  accompany 
General  Arnold  in  the  expedition  against 
Quebec.  This  officer  led  the  detachment 
under  his  command  into  Canada,  by  way 
of  the  Kennebec,  and  through  the  wilder¬ 
ness  between  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
settlements  in  the  region  now  constituting 
the  state  of  Maine.  On  his  arrival  at 
Chaudiere  pond,  Burr  was  sent  with  a 
communication  to  General  Montgomery, 
who  was  advancing  from  the  state  of  New 
York  with  the  forces  under  his  immediate 
orders;  and  who  was  so  much  pleased 
with  the  young  messenger  as  to  appoint 
him  to  be  one  of  his  aides-de-camp.  In 
this  capacity  Burr  was  present  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Quebec,  and  near  the  person  of  the 
general  when  he  was  killed.  On  his  re¬ 
turn  from  Canada,  in  May  1776,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  city  of  New  York,  on  being 
“notified  verbally  that  it  would  be  agree¬ 
able  to  the  commander-in-chief”  that  he 
should  do  so.  But  it  would  seem  that 
Colonel  (then  already  Major)  Burr,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  failed  to  make  a  fa¬ 
vourable  impression  personally  on  Gene¬ 
ral  Washington.  He,  in  consequence,  be¬ 
came,  in  his  turn,  dissatisfied,  and  even 
inclined  to  quit  the  service ;  when,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Governor  Hancock, 
he  obtained  the  appointment  of  aide-de- 
camp  to  General  Putnam, — an  appoint¬ 
ment  which  he  gladW  accepted.  In  July 
1777,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a 
lieutenant-colonel;  but  was  obliged,  in 
Ma  ch  1779.  to  resign  his  commission  in 
the  army,  on  account  of  the  impaired  state 
of  his  health.  He  had,  on  various  occa¬ 
sions,  during  the  war,  highly  distinguished 


himself  by  his  bravery,  vigilance,  and 
skill,  and  had  been  repeatedly  selected 
by  Washington  to  execute  his  commands 
on  important  emergencies,  although  that 
great  man,  and  admirable  judge  of  charac¬ 
ter,  had  formed  but  a  low  estimate  of  his 
principles  and  morals.  —  On  retiring  from 
the  army,  and  after  an  interval  of  repose 
required  for  the  restoration  of  his  health, 
Colonel  Burr  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  law,  as  well  to  provide  himself  with 
an  adequate  field  for  distinction  among  his 
countrymen  in  his  future  life,  as  to  repair 
the  pecuniary  losses  which  he  had  in¬ 
curred,  during  the  period  of  his  military 
service,  by  the  liberality  and  extrava¬ 
gance  of  his  expenditure.  He  commenced 
the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Albany,  in 
the  month  of  April  1782,  and  married  ip 
July  following.  As  soon  as  the  British 
troops  had  evacuated  the  city  of  New 
York,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  in  No¬ 
vember  1783,  he  removed  thither,  where 
he  speedily  acquired  an  extensive  and  lu¬ 
crative  practice.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Legislature  during  the  sessions  of 
1784  and  1785 ;  but  as  that  body  met  in 
the  city  where  he  resided,  and  as  he  took 
part  in  its  deliberations  only  on  a  few  of 
the  most  important  questions  which  came 
before  it  for  its  decision,  his  professional 
avocations  suffered  scarcely  any  interrup¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  was  only  after  the  existing 
constitution  of  the  Union  went  into  opera¬ 
tion  that  he  became  prominent  as  a  party 
politician.  In  1789,  he  was  appointed  at¬ 
torney-general  of  the  state.  In  January 
1791,  he  was  elected  a  senator  of  the 
United  States;  and  he  took  his  seat  in 
that  body  in  the  autumn  of  that  year.  He 
was  appointed,  in  October  1792,  to  be  a 
judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  but  declined  the  appointment; 
preferring  to  hold  his  position  in  the  U. 
S.  Senate,  as  one  of  the  most  prominent 
leaders  of  the  party  (the  democratic)  to 
which  he  belonged.  At  the  presidential 
election  which  took  place  in  the  autumn 
of  1800,  an  equal  number  of  votes  were 
found  to  have  been  given  for  the  two  high¬ 
est  candidates  on  the  list,  Mr.  Jefferson 
and  Colonel  Burr ;  and  it,  in  consequence 
devolved  on  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  voting  by  states,  to  de¬ 
cide  which  of  these  gentlemen  should  hold 
the  office  of  president,  and  which  of  them 
that  of  vice-president.  Notwithstanding 
that,  prior  to  the  choice  of  electors,  Mr. 
J efferson  was  alone  intended,  by  the  party 
that  nominated  him,  as  their  candidate  for 
the  presidency ,  it  was  not  until  after  36 
ballotings  that  the  contest  was  decided 
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in  his  favour. — From  this  time  forth,  as 
'  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case  might 
naturally  have  been  expected,  Colonel 
Burr  lost  the  confidence  of  the  majority 
of  his  former  political  friends;  and  the  at¬ 
tempts  which  he  made  to  ingratiate  him¬ 
self  with  those  to  whom  he  had  been  here¬ 
tofore  opposed  were  only  partially  success¬ 
ful.  In  1804,  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  governor  of  Ne  w  York,  but  failed 
of  being  elected.  He  was  supported  by  a 
portion  of  both  the  political  parties ;  by  a 
minority  of  the  democrats,  and  a  majority 
of  the  federalists.  Of  the  latter  party, 
General  Hamilton  had  been  one  of  those 
who  most  earnestly  opposed  him;  and  a 
duel  took  place,  on  the  11th  of  July, 
between  these  distinguished  men,  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  their  rivalship  and  adverse  re¬ 
lation  to  each  other.  Burr  was  the  chal¬ 
lenger,  conceiving  himself  to  have  been 
injuriously  spoken  of  at  the  period  of  the 
preceding  election  by  Hamilton,  who  was 
mortally  wounded  in  the  encounter.  — 
Colonel  Burr  continued  at  his  post  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  till  within 
two  days  of  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
service  as  vice-president;  the  last  publid 
duty  of  any  importance  performed  by  him 
having  been  to  preside  at  the  trial  of 
Judge  Chase,  who  was  impeached  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  “  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanours.”  It  was  not  very  long 
afterwards  that  he  formed  the  scheme  of 
his  singular,  and  even  yet  not  satisfactorily 
explained,  western  expedition,  which  led 
s  to  his  arrest,  and  trials  at  Richmond,  in 
V  irginia,  in  August  and  September  1807, 
for  treason  first,  and  then  for  a  misde¬ 
meanour.  He  was  acquitted  on  both  these 
charges. — In  June  1808,  he  embarked  from 
New  York  for  England;  induced  to  take 
this  step,  in  a  certain  degree,  by  the  per¬ 
sonal  and  political  prejudices  that  had 
been  excited  against  him,  by  the  death  of 
Hamilton,  and  by  the  equivocal  course  he 
had  pursued  in  the  western  country,  but, 
in  a  degree  also,  by  an  expectation  of  be¬ 
ing  able  to  obtain  encouragement  and  as¬ 
sistance  from  some  of  the  European  go¬ 
vernments,  for  attempting  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  the  Spanish  American  colonies 
from  the  oppressive  domination  of  the  mo¬ 
ther  country, — a  project  which  he  had 
long  contemplated.  His  efforts  in  this 
respect  were,  however,  entirely  unsuc¬ 
cessful  ;  and  he  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  June  1812,  after  an  absence 
abroad  of  4  years.  He  opened  an  office  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  practised  the 
law  there,  but  without  attracting  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  public  to  any  considerable 


extent. — In  1816,  General  Toledo,  then  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  whose  object 
in  visiting  the  United  States  was  “not 
only  to  obtain  the  means  of  continuing 
the  war  (of  Mexico  against  Spain),  but  to 
seek  the  person  best  capable  of  employing 
them,”  invited  him  to  “assume  the  ma¬ 
nagement”  of  the  “  political  and  military 
affairs”  of  the  Mexican  republic.  Colonel 
Burr  declined  this  invitation.  But  again, 
in  1819,  he  received  a  commission  from 
the  government  of  Venezuela,  authorizing 
him  to  raise  troops  for  the  sea  and  land 
service  of  that  republic,  and  pledging 
itself  to  pay  all  debts  of  his  contracting 
in  the  exercise  of  the  authority  granted 
him. — Colonel  Burr  died  on  the  14th  of 
September  1836,  in  the  81st  year  of  his 
age,  on  Staten  Island,  where  he  had  passed 
the  summer  for  the  benefit  of  the  pure  air. 
Agreeably  to  his  own  request,  his  body 
was  conveyed  to  Princeton,  to  be  there 
buried. 

Bursars; the  name  at  present  given  in 
Scotland  to  persons  who  are  enabled  to 
prosecute  their  studies  at  a  university,  by 
means  of  funds  derived  from  endowments. 

Bushird*  has  at  present  a  population 
of  from  12,000  to  15,000.  The  neigh¬ 
bouring  island  of  Kharak  was  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  by  the  English  in  1837,  but  has 
since  been  abandoned  by  them.  Should 
the  Euphrates  once  again  become,  as  is 
not  improbable,  a  usual  route  of  commu¬ 
nication  between  Europe  and  India,  Bu- 
shire  cannot  fail  to  rise  into  considerable 
importance. 

Buttman*  died  in  1829.  His  last  work, 
published  shortly  before  his  death,  is  enti¬ 
tled  “  Mythologus,  or  Dissertations  on  the 
Traditions  of  Antiquity.” 

Butter  tree;*  a  remarkable  plant 
found  by  Park  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
especially  in  Bambarra,  yielding  from  its 
kernels,  by  pressure,  a  white,  firm,  rich 
butter,  which,  even  in  that  climate,  will 
keep  well  for  a  year  without  salt.  Ano¬ 
ther  species  is  the  Phulwara  tree  of  India 
( Bassia  butyracea ),  whose  seeds  produce 
a  firm,  agreeable,  buttery  substance,  of 
about  the  consistence  and  colour  of  hogs’ 
lard ;  it  is  used  medicinally  in  rheumatic 
affections.  The  Illupie  tree  of  Coroman 
del  ( Bassia  longi  folia- ),  and  the  Madhuca 
tree  of  Bengal  ( Bassia  latifolia),  are  other 
species  having  similar  properties.  They 
are  large  trees  belonging  to  the  natural 
order  Sapotaciae,  and  their  timber  is  some¬ 
times  of  excellent  quality. 

Buttura.*  In  addition  to  the  liteiary 
labours  of  Buttura  already  mentioned,  he 
contributed  many  articles  of  literarv  eriti 
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cism  to  the  “Repertory  of  ancient  and 
modern  literature and  he  was  the  editor 
and  annotator  of  a  “  Library  of  Italian  po¬ 
etry”  (30  vols.  1820),  of  a  “  Library  of  Ita¬ 
lian  prose”  (10  vols.  1825),  of  “  The  four 
great  poets  of  Italy”  (8  vols.),  and  lastly, 
of  the  “  Speaking  animals”  of  Casti. — His 
last  work  is  an  Italian  and  French,  and  a 
French  and  Italian  dictionary,  published 
in  1832.  He  died  before  having  prepared 
the  last  two  letters  of  it. 

Bystrom  (Joh.  Nicolaus),  at  present 
professor  of  the  arts  of  design  at  Stock¬ 
holm,  was  born  December  18th  1783,  at 
Philipstadt,  in  the  Swedish  province  of 
Warmeland.  He  was  the  favourite  pupil 
of  the  sculptor  Sergei,  by  whom  his  atten¬ 
tion  was  particularly  directed  to  the  study 


of  the  antique.  Having  obtained,  in  1809, 
the  prize  awarded  by  the  Academy  of 
Sculpture,  with  which  prize  was  connect¬ 
ed  a  contribution  in  money  to  enable  the 
receiver  of  it  to  travel  for  his  improve¬ 
ment,  he  went,  in  the  following  year,  to 
Rome;  where  he  continued  until  1815, 
when  he  returned  to  Stockholm.  He  now 
rendered  himself  generally  known,  and 
earned  the  patronage  of  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Sweden,  by  a  colossal  statue  of  the  lat¬ 
ter.  His  works  consist  chiefly  of  statues 
of  historical  personages,  but  partly,  also, 
of  subjects  taken  from  the  mythology  of 
the  Greeks.  These  last,  especially  his 
figures  of  females  and  of  children,  have 
been  much  lauded  for  their  grace  and 
truth  to  nature. 


CABRERA  (Don  Ramon),  count  of  Mo¬ 
relia,  the  most  distinguished,  next  to 
Zumala-Carreguy,  among  the  generals  who 
embraced  the  cause  of  Don  Carlos  in  Spain, 
was  born,  August  31st  1810,  at  Tortosa, 
in  Catalonia.  His  father,  a  merchant  of 
that  city,  dying  when  he  was  quite  young, 
he  was  almost  wholly  abandoned  to  his 
own  inclinations  and  vicious  propensities. 
He  learned  little  or  nothing  at  the  schools 
where  he  was  placed,  kept  bad  company, 
addicted  himself  to  gaming,  and  led,  in 
other  respects,  too,  a  very  disorderly  life. 
Through  the  influence  of  an  aunt,  who 
was  a  nun,  he  obtained  at  length  the  re¬ 
version  or  expectancy  of  the  office  of  chap¬ 
lain  to  the  “Hermita  de  Nuestra  Senora 
del  Camino”  at  Tortosa,  and,  in  1831,  the 
preparatory  consecrations.  The  concluding 
ones  were,  however,  refused  him  by  the 
bishop,  on  account  of  his  continued  irregu¬ 
lar  conduct.  When,  on  the  death  of  Fer¬ 
dinand  VII.,  the  movement  in  favour  of 
Don  Carlos  extended  itself  to  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Tortosa,  Cabrera,  quitting  his 
cell,  joined  a  small  body  of  guerillas  under 
the  command  of  Carnicer,  who  soon  appre¬ 
ciated  his  abilities,  and  conferred  upon  him 
the  rank  of  captain.  Noted  from  the  very 
outset  of  his  military  career  for  his  vin¬ 
dictive  and  bloodthirsty  disposition,  he  be¬ 
came  a  monster  of  inhumanity,  after  his 
mother,  blind,  at  the  advanced  age  of  80, 
was  shot  by  the  orders  of  General  Mina, 
on  the  pretended  charge  of  conspiring  to 
overthrow  the  existing  government,  but, 
in  reality,  for  no  reason  excepting  her  re¬ 
lation  to  him  On  the  day  before  he  heard 


of  his  mother’s  execution,  he  had  taken  a 
number  of  the  Christinos  prisoners ;  all  of 
them  became  victims  of  his  revenge.  And 
henceforth  he  vied  with  Mina  in  putting 
to  death  without  mercy  those  of  the  oppo¬ 
site  faction  who  fell  into  his  hands.  —  His 
career  has  been  marked  by  many  vicissi¬ 
tudes;  sometimes  brilliantly  successful, 
and  penetrating  into  the  remotest  parts  of 
Spain;  at  others  a  fugitive,  and  obliged 
to  seek  an  asylum  from  his  pursuers  in  the 
mountains  of  Catalonia  and  Aragon.  In 
1838,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  services  , 
rendered  by  him  to  Don  Carlos  on  the  ex¬ 
pedition  of  the  latter  to  Madrid,  and  espe¬ 
cially  to  commemorate  his  capture  of  the 
fortress  of  Morelia,  he  was  created  count 
of  Morelia,  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general.  Cabrera  is,  however 
still  more  a  champion  in  what  he  regards 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  Catholic  church, 
than  he  is  an  adherent  of  Don  Carlos;  so 
that,  when  this  pretender  to  the  crown  of 
Spain  found  it  expedient  to  quit  the  Span¬ 
ish  territory,  he  (Cabrera)  undertook,  from 
religious  zeal,  to  continue  the  contest.  It 
was  not  till  the  summer  of  1840,  that  Es- 
partero  succeeded  in  expelling  him  from 
his  fastnesses,  and  forced  him,  with  the 
remnant  of  his  followers,  to  take  refuge  in 
France.  There  he  was,  indeed,  at  first 
arrested,  and  conducted  a  prisoner  to  the 
fortress  of  Ham ;  but  towards  the  close  of 
the  year  1840,  he  was  set  at  liberty.  In 
1841,  after  only  a  short  stay  in  the  islands 
of  Hieres,  he  went  to  reside  at  Lyons. 

Cachucha;  a  new  Spanish  dance,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  castanets  and  the  melody  of 
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an  old  Spanish  ballad,  and  composed  of  the 
steps  of  the  bolero  and  the  fandango.  The 
principal  difficulty  in  executing  it  well 
consists  more  in  the  proper  and  graceful 
performance  of  the  movements  of  the  head, 
arms,  and  upper  part  of  the  body,  than  of 
those  of  the  feet.  It  has  acquired  very 
general  celebrity  through  Fanny  Elsler; 
who  first  danced  it,  with  an  extraordinary 
effect,  in  “  Le  diable  boiteux,”  and  who, 
in  dancing  it,  has  far  transcended  all  her 
imitators. 

Cadmium,  a  metal  discovered  bv  Stro- 
meyer  at  Gottingen,  in  1818.  Its  appear¬ 
ance  is  much  like  that  of  tin.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  about  9 ;  and  it  fuses  and  vola¬ 
tilizes  at  a  temperature  a  little  below  that 
at  which  tin  melts.  Its  ores  are  associated 
with  those  of  zinc.  Its  equivalent  num¬ 
ber  is  56.  With  oxygen  it  forms  an  ox¬ 
ide,  composed  of  56  parts  of  cadmium  and 
8  parts  of  oxygen.  Its  scarcity  prevents 
its  employment  in  the  arts ;  but  the  oxide 
has  been  used  as  a  pigment. 

Cadore  (Jean  Baptiste  Nompere  de 
Champagny,  duke  of)  was  born  at  Roanne 
in  France,  in  1756.  Entering  the  navy, 
he  was  rapidly  promoted,  and  attained  to 
the  rank  of  captain  at  a  comparatively 
early  age.  In  the  beginning  of  the  revo¬ 
lution,  he  was  chosen  a  deputy  to  the 
States  General  by  the  nobility  of  Forez ; 
and  he  was  one  of  the  nobles  who,  by 
uniting  themselves  with  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  third  estate,  decided  the  merg¬ 
ing  of  the  separate  estates  into  a  single 
National  Assembly.  In  1791,  he  retired 
from  the  assembly,  and  from  public  life. 
During  the  reign  of  terror,  however,  he 
was  suspected  of  holding  anti-republican 
opinions,  and  was  thrown  into  prison, 
where  he  remained  until  the  9th  of  Ther- 
midor.  The  18th  of  Brumaire  opened  for 
him  anew  a  political  career ;  he  became  a 
counsellor  of  state  in  the  department  of  the 
Marine.'  In  1801,  he  was  appointed  am¬ 
bassador  to  the  court  of  Vienna;  in  1804, 
minister  of  the  Interior;  and  in  1807,  mi¬ 
nister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  In  this  last  of¬ 
fice,  he  was  entrusted  with  those  negoti¬ 
ations  with  the  Spanish  court,  which  led, 
in  1808,  to  the  abdication  of  Charles  IV. 
and  Ferdinand  VII.,  and  to  the  invasion 
of  Spain  by  the  French  armies.  He  was 
made  duke  of  Cadore,  by  Napoleon,  in 
the  same  year;  and  in  1809,  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  war  with  Austria,  it  was 
lie  who  negotiated  the  marriage  of  the 
emperor  with  the  archduchess  Maria  Lou¬ 
isa.  In  1811,  he  retired  from  the  ministry 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  became  intendant 
of  the  domains  of  the  crown.  During  the 
Vol.  XIV.— 19 


campaign  of  Russia,  he  held  the  office  at 
Paris  of  secretary  of  state ;  and  we  next 
hear  of  him  as  accompanying  the  empress, 
in  1814,  in  her  flight  from  the  capital,  to 
Blois  on  the  Loire.  He  became  a  peer  on 
Napoleon’s  return  from  Elba;  but,  after 
the  hundred  days,  was  obliged  to  retreat 
from  public  life,  till  1819,  when  he  was 
once  more  preferred  to  the  peerage  by 
Louis  XVIII.  He  died  in  1834. 

Caffein;  a  bitter,  crystal lizable  sub¬ 
stance  contained  in  coffee,  and  a  portion 
of  which  volatilizes  when  coffee  is  roasted. 
It  has  not  been  applied  to  any  use. 

Caille*  (Rene).  His  papers  were  ar¬ 
ranged,  and  their  contents  published,  by 
Jomard,  under  the  title  of  “Journal  d’un 
voyage  a  Tembouctou  et  a  Jennee  dans 
l’Afrique  centrale,  etc.,”  (3  vols.  1830). 
He  died  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris, 
May  25th  1838,  without  having  returned 
to  Africa,  after  the  year  1828,  as  it  was 
his  design  to  do. 

Cailliaud*  was  appointed,  in  1827, 
Conservator  of  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  at  Nantes.  In  1832,  he  published 
a  work  entitled  “  Recherches  sur  les  arts 
et  metiers,  les  usages  de  la  vie  civile  et  do- 
mestique  des  anciens  peuples  de  l’Egypte, 
de  la  Nubie  et  de  l’Ethiopie”  (2  vols.  1832). 

Cairo.*  The  commerce  of  Cairo  has, 
in  late  years,  very  much  declined ;  owing* 
among  other  causes,  to  the  system  of  mo¬ 
nopoly  adopted  by  Mehemed  Ali,  the  ra¬ 
pacity  of  his  government,  the  insecurity 
of  property,  the  corruption  of  the  courts 
of  law,  together  with  the  practice  of  trans¬ 
porting  all  the  produce  to  Alexandria  to 
be  disposed  of, — a  practice  which  has  led 
to  the  removal  to  that  city  of  many  of  the 
principal  merchants.  Three  caravans  still 
arrive  annually  at  Cairo,  from  Mourzouk, 
Sennaar,  and  Darfour.  The  principal  com¬ 
modity  brought  by  them  is  slaves,  10,000 
being  sold  every  year.  A  considerable 
number  of  Georgian  slaves  are  also  pub¬ 
licly  exposed  in  the  markets  for  sale. — 
Two  English  hotels  have  been  opened  for 
travellers  since  the  steam  communication 
with  India  has  been  established ;  but  nei¬ 
ther  steam  conveyances  nor  railroads, 
though  much  talked  of,  have  yet  come 
into  operation  to  aid  the  commerce  of 
Cairo.  The  only  Egyptian  steamboat  on 
the  Nile  is  the  private  property  of  the  pa¬ 
cha,  and  is  reserved  for  his  own  use. — For 
the  institutions  established  by  Mehemed 
Ali  tor  manufacturing  purposes,  and  for 
the  education  of  his  subjects,  see  Moham 
med  Ali ;  and  also  EgypU  (Sup.) 

Cajeput  Oil*  is  highly  pungent  and 
aromatic.  It  is  a  powerful  stimulant  and 
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diaphoretic;  is  used,  in  medicine,  as  a 
remedy  for  the  gout,  and  as  a  vermifuge ; 
and  has  been  much  extolled  as  a  remedy 
in  the  Asiatic  cholera,  though  other  es¬ 
sential  oils  would  probably  be  quite  as  ef¬ 
fectual.  It  is  also  sometimes  employed 
to  destroy  vermin. 

Calamander  wood,  a  species  of  tim¬ 
ber,  of  late  years  brought  to  Great  Britain 
from  the  island  of  Ceylon,  where,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  scarcity,  it  is  an  expensive 
article.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  variety 
and  admixture  of  colours  which  it  exhi¬ 
bits,  and  is  so  hard  that  common  edge-tools 
cannot  work  it,  so  that  it  must  be  rasped 
and  almost  ground  into  shape.  On  account 
of  its  costliness,  it  has  not  been  imported 
for  sale,  but  only  by  private  gentlemen, 
who  have  been  in  Ceylon,  for  their  own 
use.  It  is  the  most  beautiful  among  the 
fancy  woods.  The  nearer  it  is  taken  from 
the  root  of  the  tree,  the  finer  it  is. 

Calcium,  the  metallic  base  of  lime,  dis¬ 
covered  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  in  1808. 
See  Lime. 

Calcutta*  is  situated  on  the  left  or 
eastern  bank  of  the  Hoogly  river.  Its 
population  in  1822  was  179,917,  exclusive 
of  that  of  the  suburbs.  In  1837,  it  amount¬ 
ed  to  229,714,  of  whom  only  84,803  were 
females:  of  the  whole  number,  137,651 
were  Hindoos ;  58,744  Mohammedans ; 
3133  English;  3181  Portuguese;  636  Ar¬ 
menians;  362  Chinese;  307  Jews;  and 
165  Frenchmen.  A  great  part,  however, 
of  what  may  fairly  be  considered  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  Calcutta,  consisting  of  labourers, 
mechanics,  and  persons  engaged  in  trade, 
reside  at  night  in  the  suburbs  or  neigh¬ 
bouring  villages;  coming  into  town  early 
in  the  morning  to  their  respective  employ¬ 
ments.  These  have  been  estimated  to 
amount  to  from  100,000  to  150,000  per¬ 
sons. —  Calcutta  is  now,  Canton  perhaps 
only  excepted,  the  greatest  commercial 
emporium  of  the  East ;  the  gross  amount 
of  its  imports  and  exports  amounting  to 
from  £10,000,000  to  £12,000,000  a  year. 
— The  native  Portuguese  and  Armenian 
merchants  have  latterly  been  declining 
both  in  wealth  and  importance ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Parsees  have  increased 
in  numbers  and  opulence,  and  there  are 
several  of  them  possessing  a  capital  of 
£250,000. 

California*  (Gulph  of)  is  famed  for  its 
pearl  fisnery,  which,  in  the  17th  century, 
Was  very  productive.  It  occupied,  at  that 
period,  as  many  as  800  divers.  At  pre¬ 
sent,  there  are  from  15  to  18  small  ves¬ 
sels  annually  employed  in  the  gulph, 
each  of  wmch  obtains,  in  favourable  sea¬ 


sons,  from  500  to  1000  dollars’  worth  ol 
pearls. 

California*  (New).  The  population 
of  this  region  is  very  scanty,  and  composed 
for  the  most  part  of  Indians;  about  one 
half  of  whom,  or  18,000  of  them,  are  dis¬ 
tributed  among  21  villages  or  stations,  un¬ 
der  the  charge  of  the  Franciscan  mission¬ 
aries.  The  men  are  employed  in  agricul¬ 
tural  labours,  or  in  the  warehouses  and 
laboratories  of  the  mission ;  the  women 
are  occupied  in  spinning,  grinding  corn, 
and  other  domestic  duties.  All  are  fed 
and  clothed  by  the  friars,  to  whom  they 
are  in  fact  slaves.  Their  condition  is,  of 
course,  superior  to  that  of  their  race  who 
remain  in  the  savage  state ;  at  the  same 
time,  deprived,  as  they  have  been,  of  the 
right  of  private  property,  it  is  not  at  all 
singular  that  they  should  have  made  only 
an  inconsiderable  progress  in  civilization. 
There  are  about  5000  colonists,  or  soldiers 
of  Spanish  or  Mexican  descent,  who  are 
settled  in  several  small  towns,  or  occupy 
military  posts,  intended  for  the  protection 
of  the  missions. — The  vine  and  olive  are 
said  to  thrive  here  more  than  in  any  other 
portion  of  America:  the  latter,  inde^-h 
represented  as  being  produced  in  a  state 
of  great  perfection ;  and  it  is  not  improba¬ 
ble  that  New  California  may,  at  a  time 
not  very  remote,  become  celebrated  for 
the  excellence  of  its  wdnes.  At  present, 
however,  cattle  constitute  the  staple  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  country. 

California-*  (Old).  Its  population  pro¬ 
bably  does  not  exceed  15,000,  mostly  In¬ 
dians,  who  are  of  a  character  very  much 
resembling  that  of  the  Indians  of  New  Ca¬ 
lifornia,  and  are  distributed  very  much  in 
the  same  manner.  The  missions  here 
were  originally  established,  so  long  ago  as 
the  year  1642,  by  the  Jesuits;  who  have 
since  been  succeeded  by  the  Dominicans. 
These  acting  on  the  same  system  as  their 
Franciscan  brethren  have  since  done  in 
the  adjoining  region,  and  having  had  to 
deal  with  a  yet  more  degraded  race  of 
savages,  their  permanent  success  has  been 
even  less. 

Callisen  (Adolphus  Charles  Peter), 
born  April  8th  1786,  at  Gluckstadt,  in 
Holstein,  was  the  nephew  of  Henry  Calli¬ 
sen,  noticed  in  a  previous  volume.  After 
receiving  his  preparatory  education  in  his 
native  town  and  in  Keil,  he  studied  medi¬ 
cine  during  the  years  1803  and  1804,  at 
the  university  of  the  last-mentioned  place. 
In  1805,  he  went  to  Copenhagen  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  his  medical  studies. 
He  was  appointed  a  surgeon  in  the  Danish 
army  in  1808;  and  in  the  following  year, 
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set  out  on  an  extensive  tour  through  Ger¬ 
many,  Switzerland,  Italy,  France,  and 
Holland.  After  his  return  to  Copenhagen, 
he  was  appointed  successively  to  various 
medical  or  surgical  offices,  especially,  in 
1810,  extraordinary  professor,  and  in  1829, 
ordinary  professor,  in  the  Academy  of  Sur¬ 
gery  ;  and  in  addition  to  this  office,  he  be¬ 
came  librarian,  in  the  same  institution,  in 
1830.  He  is  well  known  in  the  medical 
world  by  his  dictionary  of  living  physi¬ 
cians,  surgeons,  &c.  ( Medicinische  Schrift- 
stellerlexikon  derjetzt  lebenden  Arzte,  Ge- 
burtshelfer,  Apotheker ,  und  Natur for  seller 
oiler  gebildeten  Volker )  in  25  volumes; 
and  to  which  he  has  added  a  supplement 
in  8  volumes  more,  bringing  the  work 
down  very  nearly  to  the  present  day. 

Cambridge,*  in  England.  Population 
in  1821,  14,142;  in  1831,  20,917;  and 
in  1841,  24,453.  The  number  of  members 
composing  the  senate  of  the  university,  in 
1839,  was  2705 ;  that  of  members  on  the 
boards  of  the  colleges  was  5628.  The 
professorships  amount  at  present  to  24;  the 
last  one,  founded  in  1828,  being  that  of 
Political  Economy. 

Cambiudge*  (duke  of).  After  the  dis¬ 
turbances  at  Gottingen,  in  1831,  he  was 
appointed  viceroy  of  Hanover.  In  1833, 
ne  introduced  into  that  kingdom  the  consti¬ 
tution  granted  by  William  IV.,  and  conti¬ 
nued  to  administer  the  government,  in  a 
faithful  conformity  to  it,  until  the  year 
1837 ;  when,  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  William  IV.,  and  the  accession  of  queen 
Victoria  to  the  British  throne,  the  duke  of 
Cumberland  became  king  of  Hanover.  He 
returned  to  England;  having  earned,  by 
his  mildness,  good  sense,  and  integrity,  the 
esteem  and  respect  of  the  people  over  whom 
he  had  exercised  authority. 

Cambronne*  was  appointed,  by  Louis 
XVI II.,  in  1820,  to  be  commandant  of  the 
fortress  of  Lille,  with  the  rank  of  a  “ma- 
rechal  de  camp;”  which  office  he,  how¬ 
ever,  resigned  in  1824,  on  account  of  the 
shattered  condition  of  his  health.  He  died 
March  5th  1826. 

Campbell*  (Thomas).  In  1830,  when 
he  suffered  the  loss  of  his  wife,  he  resigned 
the  editorship  of  the  “New  Monthly  Ma¬ 
gazine.”  In  the  following  year,  however, 
he  established  the  “Metropolitan  Maga¬ 
zine  ;”  but  retained  its  management  in  his 
own  hands  only  a  short  time.  He  went  to 
Algiers  in  1832,  and  gave  an  account  of 
that  country,  in  a  series  of  papers  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  “Metropolitan  Magazine;” 
and  which  were  afterwards  collected  and 
reprinted,  in  two  volumes  8vo.,  under  the 
title  of  “  Letters  from  the  South.”  The 


other  publications  of  his  later  years  were  a 
“  Life  of  Mrs.  Siddons”  (2  vols.  1834) ;  a 
“  Life  of  Petrarch”  (2  vols.  1841) ;  and  the 
“  Life  and  Times  of  Frederick  the  Great,” 
a  work  of  which  he  professed  to  be  only 
the  editor  (4  vols.  1841-43) ;  and  the  “  Pil¬ 
grim  of  Glencoe,”  a  poem  (1842).  —  In 
1842,  he  made  a  visit  to  Germany ;  and, 
in  1843,  he  retired  to  Boulogne,  where  he 
died  on  the  15th  of  June  1844.  His  body 
was  brought  over  to  England,  and  interred 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  near  the  centre 
of  Poet’s  Corner,  close  to  the  tomb  of  Ad¬ 
dison. 

Campbell  (Lord),  one  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  advocates  at  the  English  bar,  was 
born  in  1778,  at  Cupar,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Edinburgh.  After  studying  in  the 
university  of  that  city,  he  went  to  London; 
where,  for  several  years,  he  was  a  reporter 
for  the  “Morning  Chronicle.”  He  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1807 ;  and  was  not 
long  in  acquiring  an  extensive  practice, 
and  a  high  reputation,  as  a  lawyer.  While 
engaged  as  such,  he  found  leisure  to  pre¬ 
pare  and  publish  reports  of  the  principal 
cases  decided  in  the  courts  of  King’s 
Bench  and  Common  Pleas.  In  1822,  im¬ 
mediately  after  his  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  Lord  Abinger,  he  obtained  a 
seat  in  Parliament,  and  distingushed  him¬ 
self  by  his  able  advocacy  of  the  principles 
and  doctrines  of  the  Whig  party,  to  which 
he  had  attached  himself.  On  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  the  Whigs  to  power,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  attorney-general.  In  1841,  he 
became  chancellor  of  Ireland ;  a  post, 
however,  which  he  quitted,  after  only  a 
short  period,  on  the  return  of  the  Tories  to 
office ;  but  which  he  had  held  long  enough 
to  win  the  respect  of  the  Irish  people,  in 
despite  of  the  prejudice  at  first  entertained, 
by  many  among  them,  against  him,  as  a 
Scotsman.  He  was  elevated  to  the  peer¬ 
age  in  the  last-mentioned  year. 

Campeachy*  has  lately  been  the  scene 
of  civil  war.  When,  in  1842,  Yucatan, 
the  province  in  which  it  is  situated,  ven¬ 
tured  to  assume  a  revolutionary  attitude 
in  relation  to  Mexico,  a  Mexican  force 
marched  against  it;  but,  although  some 
advantages  were  at  first  obtained  over  the 
troops  which  advanced  from  the  town  on 
the  24th  of  November  of  that  year,  the 
Mexicans  were  defeated  and  forced  to  re¬ 
treat  in  the  following  January.  Another 
Mexican  force,  after  gaining  possession 
of  Chica,  February  1st  1843,  undertook  to 
renew  the  attempt  which  had  so  lately 
miscarried.  It  was,  however,  encountered 
on  its  way  to  Campeachy  by  the  enemy 
under  General  Llergo,  and  totally  defeated. 
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Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  people 
of  Yucatan  resolved  to  declare  their  en¬ 
tire  independence  on  Mexico;  assuming 
then,  for  the  first  time,  a  peculiar  national 
flag. 

Camphene  or  Camphogen,  a  term  ap¬ 
plied  by  chemists  to  a  hydrocarbon,  com¬ 
posed  of  10  atoms  of  carbon  =  60,  and  8 
of  hydrogen  =  8;  and  therefore  represent¬ 
ed  by  the  equivalent  number  68.  It  is 
identical  with  pure  oil  of  turpentine. 
Camphor  is  its  protoxide;  that  substance 
being  composed  of  68  camphogen  and  8 
oxygen ;  and  therefore  represented  by  the 
equivalent  number  76. 

Canada.*  The  population  of  Lower 
Canada,  in  1836,  was  664,631,  chiefly 
of  French  origin;  of  Upper  Canada,  at 
the  same  period,  371,332,  chiefly  of  Bri¬ 
tish  origin.  —  The  number  of  immigrants 
from  Great  Britain,  who  landed  at  the  port 
of  Quebec,  in  the  nine  years  ending  with 
1838,  amounted  to  263,089,  of  whom 
165,000  proceeded  to  the  upper  province ; 
but  of  the  whole  number,  from  50  to  60 
per  cent,  re-emigrated,  after  a  short  resi¬ 
dence,  to  the  United  States.  The  great¬ 
est  number  who  arrived  in  any  one  year 
was  in  1832,  when  51,746  landed  at  Que¬ 
bec;  the  smallest  number  was  in  1838, 
when  4992  only  reached  that  port.  Within 
the  period  spoken  of,  there  were  also  50,000 
estimated  to  have  reached  the  provinces 
by  way  of  New  lferk  and  the  Erie  Canal ; 
a  like  proportion  of  whom  also  re-emi¬ 
grated. —  The  two  provinces  have  been 
united  under  one  legislature,  by  an  act  of 
the  British  Parliament  passed  July  23d 
1840. — The  imports  into  Lower  Canada, 
in  1836,  amounted  in  value  to  £1,941,053 
sterling;  and  the  exports  to  £1,034,514. 
These  sums,  however,  do  not  include  the 
extensive  illicit  trade  which  is  carried  on 
with  the  United  States.  —  In  addition  to 
the  colleges  and  schools  of  the  higher  or¬ 
der  under  the  management  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  clergy,  a  college  has  been  established, 
by  the  government  of  the  colony,  at  To¬ 
ronto  ;  but  this  has  been  accomplished,  it 
is  much  to  be  regretted,  only  by  diverting 
to  this  object  funds  originally  set  apart  for 
the  support  of  schools  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  There  have  been  occasionally  grants 
by  the  Legislature  for  the  purposes  of 
education;  but  the  schools  are  few,  and 
of  an  inferior  kind,  even  in  the  best  set¬ 
tled  districts;  and  in  the  remoter  ones 
there  are  none.  Nor  has  any  considerable 
degree  of  attention  been  bestowed  by  the 
government  on  the  material  interests  of 
the  colony,  there  being  even  a  deficiency 
of  roa  ds  where  they  are  most  wanted,  and 


those  in  existence  being  for  the  most  part 
in  a  wretched  condition. 

Since  the  American  revolution,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  none  of  the  British  colonfes 
has  given  more  trouble  to  the  government 
at  home  than  that  of  Canada.  Besides  the 
increasing  number  of  inhabitants,  which 
alone  would,  sooner  or  later,  have  led  to 
the  assertion  of  a  claim,  on  their  part,  to 
a  greater  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the 
colony  than  had  been  allowed  them  in  an 
earlier  stage  of  their  progress,  there  were 
peculiar  circumstances,  springing  out  of  a 
difference  of  race,  to  which  the  effect  in 
question  is  attributable.  When,  in  1763, 
the  country  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain, 
the  whole  of  it,  then  constituting  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Quebec,  contained  only  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  about  70,000  persons,  all  of  whom, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions  merely,  were 
the  descendants  of  Frenchmen.  With  the 
object  in  view  of  assimilating  their  cha¬ 
racter  to  that  of  Englishmen, — a  task 
which,  aided,  as  it  would  be,  by  the  ex¬ 
pected  emigration  from  the  British  islands 
to  the  colony,  appeared  by  no  means  a 
difficult  one, — the  system  of  English  juris¬ 
prudence  and  judicial  procedure,  both  civil 
and  criminal,  was  substituted  for  that  pre¬ 
viously  existing,  and  the  use  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  was  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  the 
French  language  in  the  business  of  the 
courts.  The  dissatisfaction,  which  these 
measures  occasioned,  was  scarcely  in  any 
degree  mitigated  by  the  promise,  at  the. 
same  time  made,  of  bestowing  upon  the 
Canadians  a  popular  legislature,  without 
whose  consent  no  taxes  should  be  imposed. 
They  had  been,  from  the  first  settlement 
of  their  ancestors  in  America,  accustomed 
to  an  absolute  rule,  and  were  wholly  un¬ 
prepared  for  the  exercise  of  the  privilege 
of  self-government.  As  the  discontents, 
however,  of  the  British  North  American 
colonies,  now  the  United  States,  were  ga¬ 
thering  to  a  head,  and  threatening  a  rup¬ 
ture  with  the  parent  country,  the  British 
government  deemed  it  expedient  to  secure, 
if  possible,  the  attachment  to  it  of  its  Ca¬ 
nadian  subjects,  by  retracing  its  steps  to  a 
certain  extent.  By  the  act  of  1774,  called 
the  Quebec  act,  the  law  was  thenceforth, 
in  all  civil  cases,  to  be  administered  as  it 
had  been  before  the  year  1763 ;  with  this 
reservation,  however,  that  the  settlers  on 
such  lands  as,  before  that  period,  were  not 
a  portion  of  any  seigneurie,  should  conti¬ 
nue  to  be  subject  to  the  administration  of 
English  justice.  Limited  as  this  conces¬ 
sion  thus  was,  yet  being  accompanied  by 
the  abolition  of  the  old  French  taxes,  and 
the  substitution  in  their  place  of  others 
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much  lighter,  and  less  obnoxious  in  the 
mode  of  their  collection,  and  which,  it  was 
enacted,  should  be  expended  exclusively 
for  the  beneiit  of  the  colony,  a  general  feel¬ 
ing  of  contentment  was  produced  through¬ 
out  the  community.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
other  colonies,  the  Canadians,  accordingly, 
remained  unaffected  by  the  example  of 
their  neighbours,  and  even  co-operated 
with  great  zeal  in  the  contest  against 
ti  ern.  In  1784,  the  Habeas  Corpus 
act  was  extended  to  Canada;  and,  at 
length,  in  1791,  Mr.  Pitt,  in  compliance 
with  the  promises  long  held  out  to  the  in¬ 
habitants,  introduced  a  bill  into  Parlia¬ 
ment,  usually  called  the  “  constitution  of 
1791,”  bestowing  upon  them  a  representa¬ 
tive  system  of  government,  at  least  in 
part.  The  province  of  Quebec  was  now 
for  the  first  time  divided  into  the  two  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Upper  and.  Lower  Canada,  each 
of  which  was  to  have  its  own  separate  ex¬ 
ecutive  and  legislature,  but  formed  on  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  model.  There  was  to  be 
in  each  a  governor,  an  executive  council, 
a  legislative  council  or  upper  house,  in 
imitation  of  the  British  House  of  Lords, — 
all  these  appointed  by  the  king, — and, 
lastly,  an  assembly  composed  of  members 
elected  by  the  people.  But  these  arrange¬ 
ments,  in  their  practical  operation,  were 
far  from  fulfilling  the  expectations  of  their 
author.  Instead  of  contributing  to  secure, 
for  the  future,  the  attachment  of  the  Ca¬ 
nadians  to  the  British  government,  they 
contained  within  themselves  the  germs  of 
the  dissensions  and  troubles  which  have 
since  afflicted  the  colony.  In  the  first 
place,  the  division  of  it,  into  the  provinces 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  had  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  marking  more  precisely  than  ever 
the  distinction  between  the  two  races  con¬ 
stituting  their  population;  since  the  for¬ 
mer  was  inhabited  chiefly  by  emigrants 
from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  together 
with  the  descendants  of  American  loyal¬ 
ists,  whom  the  revolution  of  1776  had  in¬ 
duced  to  settle  there ;  while  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  pro¬ 
vince  still  consisted  of  French  Canadians, 
and  was  likely  to  continue  to  do  so,  in  de¬ 
spite  of  every  effort  on  the  part  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  to  produce  a  different  state  of 
things.  Instead,  then,  of  the  mingling  and 
eventual  confounding  of  the  two  races  into 
one  uniform  mass,  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  under  other  circumstances,  to  hap¬ 
pen,  their  peculiarities  and  mutual  repug¬ 
nancies  were  in  a  considerable  degree 
perpetuated,  and  two  legislative  bodies 
were  organized  in  contiguous  colonies, 


with  opinions  and  feelings  disqua  iifying 
them,  for  most  useful  purposes,  from  co¬ 
operating  harmoniously  together,  to  any 
extent.  But  another  cause  of  contention 
and  difficulty,  involved  in  the  new  consti¬ 
tutions,  jvas  the  very  dissimilar  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  different  branches  of  the  same 
legislature.  Emanating,  as  these  did  re¬ 
spectively,  from  two  such  opposite  sources 
as  the  king  in  England  and  the  people  in 
America,  disagreements  between  them 
were  not  only  apt  to  arise,  but  when  they 
did  so,  there  was  no  provision  of  any  kind 
for  their  being  accommodated  or  compro¬ 
mised.  While  in  England,  no  minister 
can  practically  continue  to  maintain  his 
post  with  a  majority,  however  small, 
against  him  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  Canada,  on  the  contrary,  both  the  go¬ 
vernor  and  executive  council,  holding  their 
places  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown,  were 
subject  to  no  such  control  on  the  part  of 
the  assembly  elected  by  the  people.  The 
legislative  council  was  likewise  appointed 
by  the  crown ;  and  the  circumstance  of 
an  individual  being  a  member  of  the  for¬ 
mer  council  did  not  preclude  him  from 
being  a  member  at  the  same  time  of  this, 
— which  was,  in  fact,  only  an  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  the  executive  for  control¬ 
ling  the  action  of  the  Legislature.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  moreover,  had  no  means  of  inquiring 
into,  or  checking,  the  delinquencies  of  the 
public  officers,  and  did  not  possess  the 
right  of  impeaching  them  before  any  im¬ 
partial  tribunal.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  it  is  not  surprising,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  exclusive  right  of  taxing  them¬ 
selves  was  secured  to  the  colonists  by  the 
constitution,  that  they  should  soon  come 
to  look  upon  it  as  an  instrument  of  oppres¬ 
sion,  rather  than  as  a  boon  bestowed  upon 
them  for  their  benefit,  and  for  which  they 
ought  to  be  grateful  to  the  government  of 
Great  Britain.  By  the  repeated  collisions 
which  occurred  between  the  Assembly  and 
the  executive  authority,  first  of  Lower,  and 
then  of  Upper  Canada  also,  and  by  the  per¬ 
petual  state  of  irritation  kept  up  between 
them,  the  embarrassments,  which  were 
experienced  in  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  provinces,  were  continually 
aggravated,  without  any  very  decided  mea¬ 
sures  being  devised  for  applying  a  remedy 
to  the  evil.  In  proportion,  too,  as  the  Bri¬ 
tish  government  omitted  to  concede  any¬ 
thing  to  the  wishes,  or  demands,  of  the 
Canadians,  those  demands  were  extended 
and  multiplied;  until  they,  at  length, 
amounted  to  a  claim  to  have  a  political 
constitution  so  altogether  similar  in  its 
practical  operation  to  that  of  England,  as 
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to  render  the  Assembly,  like  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  controlling  authority  in  the 
country.  And  however  the  question  then 
at  issue  may  be  disguised,  it  really  amount¬ 
ed  to  this : —  Shall  Canada  henceforth  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  a  colony,  or  become  an  inde¬ 
pendent  state  ? 

The  difficulties  referred  to  did  not  ra¬ 
pidly  come  to  a  head.  Twenty-one  years 
had  elapsed  from  the  introduction  of  the 
new  constitutions,  when,  in  1812,  war  was 
declared  by  the  United  States  against 
Great  Britain ;  and  the  people  of  Canada 
were  yet  far  from  desiring  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  the  latter  country.  Even  in  the 
lower  province,  where  much  the  larger 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  had  no  associa¬ 
tions  of  history,  language,  or  religion  to 
bind  them  to  their  rulers,  they  were  still 
sufficiently  impressed  with  the  benefits 
that  had  been  conferred  upon  them  in. 
their  new  political  relations,  as  well  as 
with  the  respect  uniformly  exhibited  to 
their  religious  privileges,  to  induce  them 
to  co-operate  with  the  British  regular 
forces  with  so  much  promptness,  in  the 
defence  of  their  territory  from  invasion  by 
the  Americans,  as  to  deserve  the  thanks 
of  the  prince  regent  of  Great  Britain,  com¬ 
municated  formally  to  the  provincial  as¬ 
sembly  by  the  then  governor-general.  It 
was  not,  indeed,  until  the  administration 
of  Lord  Dalhousie,  which  began  in  1820, 
that  the  opposite  parties  became  systema¬ 
tically  engaged  in  contention  with  each 
other ;  that  nobleman  having  suffered  him¬ 
self  to  be  implicitly  guided,  in  the  course 
pursued  by  him,  by  the  faction  most  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  claims  of  the  Canadians.  So 
far,  at  that  period,  was  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  from  evincing  the  slightest  disposi¬ 
tion  to  yield  anything  to  the  wishes  of  the 
colonists,  that,  in  conformity  to  the  advice 
which  it  received  from  its  agents  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  it  was  inclined  to  reunite  the  pro¬ 
vinces  which  had  been  so  mistakenly  sepa¬ 
rated,  in  reference  to  the  general  interests 
of  the  empire,  by  the  act  of  Mr.  Pitt;  and 
a  proposition  to  this  effect  was,  according¬ 
ly,  made  in  Parliament,  in  the  session  of 
1822.  A  decision  upon  it  was  postponed 
for  a  season,  through  the  strenuous  exer¬ 
tions  of  the  friends  of  Canada ;  and  when 
the  intelligenc#  of  what  had  occurred 
reached  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  it 
produced  a  general  dissatisfaction,  as  well 
in  the  upper  as  in  the  lower  province.  The 
habits  of  both  had  now  conformed  them¬ 
selves  to  a  state  of  separation.  The  peo¬ 
ple  of  Upper  Canada  wer*  quite  as  de¬ 
sirous  of  remaining  entirely  English,  as 
those  of  Lower  Canada  were  of  preserving 


their  character  of  Fienchmen.  Hence  it 
was  that  petitions  against  the  measure 
proposed,  so  numerously  subscribed,  were 
sent  over  to  England,  as  to  induce  the  mi¬ 
nistry  to  abandon  it  altogether.  Embold¬ 
ened  by  this  success,  the  Canadians  mul¬ 
tiplied  their  causes  of  complaint,  and  pushed 
their  demands  more  vigorously  than  ever. 
From  this  time  forth,  too,  the  points  at  is¬ 
sue  between  the  parties,  very  naturally, 
came  by  degrees  to  have  a  much  greater 
reference  to  general  politics  than  to  any 
peculiarities  of  the  two  races ;  and  opposi¬ 
tion  members  of  the  assembly,  not  of  Eng¬ 
lish  origin  only,  but  several  of  French  also, 
were  elected  from  townships  inhabited  al¬ 
most  entirely  by  English, — which  proceed¬ 
ing  was  reciprocated  by  the  election  of 
certain  members  of  English  origin  in  some 
of  the  seigneuries.  In  1826,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  suggestion  made  to  the  Bri¬ 
tish  government  by  Lord  Dalhousie,  Par¬ 
liament  passed  the  “  Canada  Tenures  Act,” 
which  abolished  the  existing  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  seigneurs  and  their  tenants, 
with  a  view  to  make  a  favourable  impres¬ 
sion  upon  the  latter,  and  to  separate  their 
interests  from  each  other.  This  was  ano¬ 
ther  mistaken  step.  It  only  tended  still 
further  to  increase  the  prevailing  irrita¬ 
tion  ;  even  the  party  intended  to  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  change  not  having  desired  it, 
attached  as  they  were  to  their  ancient 
usages,  as  well  as  to  those  whom  they 
looked  up  to  as  their  superiors.  Next  fol¬ 
lowed  the  refusal,  in  November  1827,  by 
the  governor-general,  to  acknowledge  Mr. 
Papmeau,  the  distinguished  leader  of  tire 
opposition  to  the  government  in  Lower 
Canada,  as  speaker  of  the  Assembly,  when 
elected  to  that  office, — a  harsh  procedure 
which  produced  a  renewed  excitement 
among  the  people  in  general.  This,  in 
its  turn,  led  to  further  petitions  and  re¬ 
monstrances,  relating  to  the  various  causes 
of  complaint  of  the  Canadians,  being  sent 
to  Great  Britain ;  in  consequence  of  which 
a  parliamentary  inquiry  was  instituted  into 
the  condition  of  the  colony.  The  commit¬ 
tee  to  whom  the  inquiry  was  entrusted 
were  ready  with  their  report  in  July  1828. 
They  were  of  opinion  that  the  sources  of 
all  the  difficulties  which  had  occurred 
were  to  be  found  in  the  different  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  French  and  English  population, 
and  in  the  organization  of  the  legislative 
council;  and  they  proposed  that,  on  the 
one  hand,  all  persons  who  held  offices  of 
honour  or  profit  under  the  government 
at  home,  or  the  governor-general  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  should  be  excluded  from  a  seat  in 
that  body;  and  on  the  other,  that  an  ap- 
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proach  should  be  made  to  a  representation 
in  it  of  the  two  races,  by  the  appointment 
as  members  of  a  certain  number  of  French 
Canadians.  They  suggested,  besides,  the 
expediency,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  all 
disputes  of  a  financial  nature,  that,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  moneys  voted  by  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  the  revenues  derived  from  taxes  im¬ 
posed  by  acts  of  Parliament,  passed  before 
the  grant  of  the  existing  constitution,  as 
likewise  those,  insignificant  in  amount, 
springing  from  certain  crown  lands,  as 
they  were  called,  should  be  placed  at  its 
disposal ;  but  with  the  proviso  annexed, 
that  the  Assembly  should  consent  to  vote 
a  civil  list,  comprehending  the  salaries  of 
the  principal  officers,  administrative  and 
judicial,  for  the  life  of  the  reigning  sove¬ 
reign,  or  for  a  term  of  years.  Such  con¬ 
cessions  as  these  might,  at  a  previous  time, 
have  been  acceptable  to  the  Canadians; 
it  was  now  too  late  for  any  favourable  re¬ 
sult  to  be  produced  by  them.  So  long,  in¬ 
deed,  as  the  Canadians  in  the  legislative 
council  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to 
constitute  a  majority  of  the  members,  so 
long  they  would  remain  powerless  to  ac¬ 
complish  anything  of  moment  in  behalf 
of  their  fellow-citizens;  and  to  have  the 
disposal  of  the  public  moneys,  only  on  the 
condition  above  mentioned,  seemed  to  be 
but  an  insignificant  privilege.  Matters 
were,  however,  prevented  from  coming 
immediately  to  a  crisis,  by  the  recall  of 
Lord  Dalhousie.  His  successors  in  office 
conducted  with  much  greater  forbearance 
and  prudence,  and  thus  contributed  to  pro¬ 
long  the  season  of  comparative  tranquil¬ 
lity  which  ensued.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
government  in  England  continued  to  tem¬ 
porize,  doing  absolutely  nothing  calculated 
to  allay  the  dissatisfaction  with  which 
they  had  to  contend.  The  patience  of  the 
Canadiifris,  at  length,  became  exhausted  ; 
and  despairing  of  any  voluntary  action  on 
the  part  of  the  government  for  their  relief, 
the  assembly  of  Lower  Canada  adopted, 
in  1836,  the  bold  resolution  to  grant  the 
taxes  for  six  months  only,  and  expressed 
its  determination  to  refuse  to  make  any 
further  grants,  unless  the  privilege  should 
be  conceded  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  to  elect  as  well  the  members  of  the 
legislative  council,  as  of  the  assembly 
itself.  Similar  resoffitions  were  also  come 
to  by  the  assembly  of  Upper  Canada,  who, 
though  composed  of  individuals  of  English 
origin,  were  tired  with  being  under  the 
perpetual  control  of  an  aristocracy  com¬ 
posing  the  other  branches  of  the  provincial 
administration.  These  demands  of  the 
colonists  met  with  no  favour  in  England, 


except  among  the  radicals,  and  a  few  of 
the  more  liberal  portion  of  the  whig  party. 
A  series  of  resolutions  were  introduced 
into  the  Llouse  of  Commons  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  in  March  1837,  declaring  the  in¬ 
expediency  of  acceding  to  the  demands  of 
the  provincial  assemblies,  condemning  the 
course  pursued  by  them  in  several  respects, 
and  repeating  the  readiness  of  the  British 
government  to  concede  to  the  Canadians 
the  privileges  before  stated  to  have  been 
suggested  by  a  parliamentary  committee 
as  expedient  to  be  granted  to  them,  with 
the  conditions  likewise,  suggested  by  that 
committee,  annexed  to  the  grant.  These 
resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  decided 
vote  of  318  to  56 ;  and  although  the  death 
of  William  IV.  caused  a  dissolution  of 
Parliament  to  take  place  before  any  bill 
was  framed  in  conformity  with  them,  it 
became  evident  that  Canada  had  nothing 
to  hope  for  from  this  quarter.  On  re¬ 
ceiving  the  intelligence  of  what  had  been 
done  in  England,  the  Canadians  threw  off 
all  reserve  in  the  expression  of  their  opi¬ 
nions  ;  public  meetings  were  everywhere 
held,  the  persons  attending  them,  in  many 
instances,  coming  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
and  in  which  the  most  energetic  denunci¬ 
ations  of  the  British  ministry  and  parlia¬ 
ment  were  uttered ;  and  associations  were 
formed  for  diffusing,  as  extensively  as  pos¬ 
sible,  throughout  the  different  districts  of 
the  country,  a  determined  spirit  of  resist¬ 
ance  to  the  existing  system  of  govern¬ 
ment.  When  the  Assembly  of  Lower  Ca¬ 
nada  met,  August  18th  1837,  it  refused  to 
vote  the  necessary  taxes,  until  Parliament 
should  retract  the  obnoxious  resolutions, 
and  until  all  the  grievances  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  should  be  redressed.  It  was,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  prorogued  by  the  governor,  Lord 
Gosfoftl,  for  an  indefinite  period. 

Henceforth,  the  liberal  party  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  nothing  short  of  the  establishment 
of  Canadian  independence.  This  object 
was,  for  example,  unequivocally  stated  in 
an  address,  dated  on  the  6th  of  October,  to 
the  “  Sons  of  Liberty,”  by  the  committee 
of  that  association ;  and,  on  the  23d  of  the 
same  month,  a  temporary  confederacy, 
which  had  been  formed  of  six  of  the  coun 
ties,  to  enable  them  to  act  on  any  emer 
gency  with  the  greater  effect,  under  the 
presidency  of  Dr.  Nelson,  one  ot  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  Canadian  leaders,  put 
forth  a  formal  declaration  of  rights ;  at  the 
same  time  issuing  an  appeal  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  to  come  to  their  aid 
in  the  task  which  they  had  before  tnem. 
A  hostile  collision  was  not  long  (Novem¬ 
ber  6th)  in  occurring  between  the  two  op 
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posite  pr.rties,  which  had  come  to  be  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  “  patriots”  and  the  “  constitu¬ 
tionalists,”  in  the  city  of  Montreal.  The 
“  Sons  of  Liberty,”  on  leaving  their  place 
of  meeting,  it  would  appear,  were  encoun¬ 
tered  by  the  members  of  the  “  Dorian 
Club,”  an  association  of  antagonistic  po¬ 
litical  sentiments,  and  provoked  by  them 
to  the  use  of  violence.  An  affray  ensued, 
and  several  persons  were  wounded  ;  and, 
in  the  course  of  the  same  evening,  the 
printing-office  and  press  of  the  “Vindi¬ 
cator,”  an  opposition  paper,  was  attacked 
and  destroyed  by  the  loyalists.  After  this, 
the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  judged  it 
expedient  to  quit  Montreal;  and  armed 
parties  of  insurgents  were  collected  on 
both  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  in 
the  districts  of  Three  Rivers  and  Town 
Mountains.  A  detachment  of  the  police, 
who  attempted  to  make  some  arrests  on 
the  left  bank,  were  attacked  and  put.  to 
flight.  Sir  John  Colborne,  the  military 
commander  at  Montreal,  then  sent  out 
from  that  place  two  bodies  of  troops,  each 
consisting  of  five  companies  of  infantry, 
ostensibly  to  sustain  the  civil  authority  in 
its  attempts  to  take  offenders  into  custody ; 
but,  in  reality,  for  the  purpose  of  acting 
offensively  against  the  insurgents.  At  the 
head  of  one  of  these,  Colonel  Gore  made 
an  attack  on  1500  men,  who,  under  the 
command  of  Dr.  Nelson,  already  men¬ 
tioned,  occupied  the  village  of  St.  Denis, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Richelieu  or  Chambly,  hut  were  repulsed. 
With  the  other,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Weth- 
erall  succeeded  in  dislodging  from  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  St.  Charles,  not  very  remote  from 
St.  Denis,  about  600  insurgents,  command¬ 
ed  by  Brown,  one-half  of  whom  only  were 
armed,  after  a  stout  resistance.  Brown 
retreated  upon  St.  Denis;  where  Nelson, 
as  well  as  himself,  becoming  convinced  of 
the  impossibility  of  ultimately  succeeding 
in  their  attempt,  dismissed  their  followers 
to  their  homes,  that  their  lives  might  not 
be  uselessly  sacrificed,  while  they  them¬ 
selves  made  their  escape,  with  some  dif¬ 
ficulty  and  risk,  into  the  United  States. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  the 
insurgents  contented  themselves  with  a 
mere  demonstration.  It  was  obvious  that 
the  insurrection  had  been  made  without 
any  adequate  organization  of  the  means  at 
the  disposal  of  the  disaffected ;  and  that  it 
was,  indeed,  altogether  premature.  The 
last  embers  of  it  soon  died  out  in  Lower 
Canada,  and  those  who. were  regarded  as 
it*  leaders  were  driven  to  seek  a  refuge, 
is  exiles  from  their  homes,  in  other  coun¬ 
ties,  a  rewa.rd  having  been  offered  for 


their  apprehension,  amounting,  in  the  in¬ 
stance  of  Mr.  Papineau,  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  and  most  influential  individual 
among  them,  to  £1000.  These  events 
had  scarcely  occurred  in  Lower  Canada, 
when  the  standard  of  revolt  was  also  raised 
in  the  upper  province.  Mr.  Mackenzie 
collected,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toronto, 
a  number  of  discontented  spirits,  variously 
estimated  at  from  500  to  3000  persons, 
with  whom,  however,  he  failed  to  accom¬ 
plish  anything;  and  he  was  speedily 
obliged,  after  a  feeble  resistance,  when 
attacked  by  the  loyal  militia,  under  Colo¬ 
nel  Macnab,  to  consult  his  safety,  with 
that  of  others  of  his  companions,  by  escaping 
into  the  state  of  New  York, — rewards  be¬ 
ing  offered,  as  in  the  case  of  the  patriotic 
leaders  before-mentioned,  for  their  appre¬ 
hension.  In  the  United  States  however, 
along  the  Canadian  frontier,  they  found 
many  sympathizers,  with  whose  aid  they 
attempted  to  renew  the  struggle,  making 
Navy  Island,  in  Niagara  river,  their  gene¬ 
ral  rendezvous.  This  gave  occasion  to  the 
burning  of  the  steamboat  Caroline,  while 
lying  at  anchor  off'  Fort  Schlosser,  on  the 
New  York  side  of  the  river,  on  the  alleged 
ground  of  the  boat  being  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  insurgents; — a  violation  of 
the  American  territory  which,  for  some 
time,  threatened  to  involve  our  country  in 
war  with  Great  Britain.  But  the  petty 
warfare  in  this  quarter  was  not  of  long 
continuance.  By  the  measures  adopted, 
both  by  the  governor  of  New  York,  and  by 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  clothed 
with  the  requisite  powers  by  a  special  act 
of  Congress,  the  sympathizing  spirit  of  a 
portion  of  the  citizens  of  that  state  was 
allayed  or  rendered  inactive ;  which  cir¬ 
cumstance,  co-operating  with  the  determi¬ 
nation  evinced  by  the  British  to  dislodge 
Mackenzie  and  his  followers,  at  ertl  events, 
from  Navy  Island,  induced  them  not  to 
await  the  attack  of  the  enemy  there,  but 
to  evacuate  it  on  the  14th  of  January  1838, 
and  to  deliver  up  their  arms  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  authorities  at  Buffalo.  Some  feeble 
attempts  were  still  made  to  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  that  part  of  Upper  Canada 
which  is  situated  opposite  to  the  state  of 
M  ichigan ;  but  the  authority  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  was  everywhere,  throughout  the  pro¬ 
vinces,  completely  re-established. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  Canadian 
insurrection  reached  England,  Parliament 
was  convened  to  meet  at  an  earlier  day 
than  that  to  which  it  had  been  prorogued  ; 
and,  five  days  only  after  it  had  assembled, 
a  bill  was  brought  in  by  Lord  John  Rus¬ 
sell,  suspending  the  constitution  of  Lower 
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Canada  till  the  1st  of  November  1840,  and 
directing  the  appointment  of  a  governor- 
general,  invested  with  extraordinary  pow¬ 
ers,  and  with  an  authority  especially  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  to  impose  taxes  on  the 
inhabitants,  and  to  expend  the  amount 
collected  for  the  benefit  of  the  colony. 
This  bill  became  a  law  by  the  almost 
unanimous  vote  of  both  Houses.  Lord 
Durham  was  the  individual  selected  to  fill 
this  very  important  and  responsible  post. 
His  appointment,  too,  gave  general  satis¬ 
faction  to  those  who  had  been  most  opposed 
to  the  passage  of  the  bill,  on  account  of  the 
liberal  principles  uniformly  professed  and 
acted  upon  by  that  nobleman. — The  new 
governor-general  landed  at  Quebec  on  the 
21st  of  May  1838 ;  but  he  remained  in 
Canada  only  about  five  months.  In  adopt¬ 
ing  a  course  for  himself,  between  the  ex¬ 
treme  views  of  public  policy  which  divided 
the  people  over  whom  he  was  appointed 
to  rule,  and  studying  to  allay  their  hostile 
feelings  by  moderating  between  them,  he, 
as  is  common  in  such  cases,  gave  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  neither;  and  when,  in  the  exercise, 
as  he  conceived,  of  the  plenary  authority 
committed  to  him,  he  undertook  to  banish 
to  the  island  of  Bermuda,  without  a  trial, 
certain  individuals  charged  with  having- 
been  partakers  in  the  late  insurrection,  he 
found  his  authority  for  taking  this  step 
called  in  question;  more  particularly  by 
his  old  political  adversaries,  the  tory  party 
in  England.  Parliament  pronounced  the 
ordinance  of  banishment,  which  had  been 
issued  by  him,  to  be  not  warranted  by  law; 
at  the  same  time  passing  an  “  indemnity 
bill,”  exempting  him  from  any  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  act.  This  proceeding  was 
almost  necessarily  followed  by  Lord  Dur¬ 
ham’s  resignation  of  his  office,  and  return 
to  England.  —  Under  his  successors,  re¬ 
course  has  been  had,  by  the  government, 
to  a  system  of  conciliation,  carried,  per¬ 
haps,  as  far  as  could  have  been  expected 
from  a  quarter  where  the  predominant 
object  must,  of  course,  be  the  retain¬ 
ing  of  Canada  in  a  condition  of  colonial 
dependence.  Several  of  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  among  the  Canadian  “  liberals”  have 
been  admitted  into  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative  councils,  as  well  as  to  the  highest 
offices ;  and  a  calmer  state  of  things  has 
ensued.  Still  the  desires  of  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  inhabitants  have  not  been 
satisfied.  On  the  first  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunity,  they  cannot  fail  to  be  loudly  ex¬ 
pressed  ;  the  demands  on  the  British  go¬ 
vernment,  which  were  rejected  by  it  at 
the  hazard  of  a  civil  war,  will  again  be 
renewed ;  and  the  question  will  once  more 
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have  to  be  decided,  whether  Canada  shall 
constitute  one  or  more  independent  states, 
or  continue,  for  a  time  longer,  a  colony  of 
Great  Britain. 

Canaries.*  The  population  of  these 
islands,  in  1835,  was,  of  Teneriffe,  85,011; 
of  the  Grand  Canary,  6^,040 ;  of  Palma, 
33,089 ;  of  Lancerota,  17,434 ;  of  Fuerte- 
ventura,  13,885;  ofGomera,  11,742;  and 
of  Ferro,  4444 ;  making  a  total  of  233,645. 
— The  total  value  of  the  exports  amounted, 
in  1833,  to  about  470,000  dollars 

Cancale;  a  sea-port  town  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Isle-et-Vilaine,  and  about 
9  miles  E.  of  St.  Malo.  It  has  4880  in¬ 
habitants.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  oysters, 
which  constitute  a  considerable  article  of  . 
trade. 

Candia.*  The  number  of  inhabitants 
in  1820,  previous  to  the  Greek  revolution, 
was  270,000.  In  1839,  it  amounted  to  only 
158,000,  of  whom  105,000  were  Greeks, 
45,000  Turks,  2000  black  slaves,  and  the 
remainder  Arabs,  Albanians,  and  other 
strangers.  Candia  was  ceded,  in  1830,  by 
the  Porte  to  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  who 
was,  however,  obliged  to  cede  it  back 
again  to  Turkey  in  1841. 

Canella,  or  Canella  Alba ;  an  aromatic 
tree  common  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
bark  of  the  young  branches,  freed  from  its 
outer  rind,  is  imported  in  rolls  or  quills 
two  or  three  feet  in  length,  or  in  small 
broken  pieces,  and  employed  as  a  sto¬ 
machic.  It  has  a  bitterish,  acrid,  peppery 
taste,  and  is  sometimes  called  white  cin¬ 
namon. 

Canga-Arguelles.*  While  in  Eng¬ 
land,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Spanish 
constitution  in  1823,  he  occupied  himself, 
in  the  first  place,  with  the  preparation  of 
his  elementary  treatise  of  finance,  “  Ele- 
mentas  de  la  ciencia  de  hacienda”  (1825), 
and  subsequently  with  a  more  comprehen¬ 
sive  work  on  the  same  subject,  entitled 
“  Diccionario  de  hacienda  para  el  uso  de 
la  suprema  direccion  de  ella”  (5  vols. 
1827-28).  In  1825,  he  also  published 
“  Observaciones  sobre  la  guerra  de  la 
Peninsula,”  the  object  of  which  was  to 
reclaim  for  his  countrymen  what  he  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  their  share  of  the  merit  of  ex¬ 
pelling  the  French  armies  from  the  Spa¬ 
nish  territory  in  the  war  of  1808-14,  and 
which  had  been  denied  them  by  the  pro¬ 
minent  English  historians  of  the  period. — 
Canga-Arguelles  was  permitted  to  return 
to  Spain  in  1829.  He  was  afterwards 
elected  a  member  of  the  Cortes;  in  which 
body  he  remained  true  to  the  principles 
he  had  before  maintained,  but  did  not  again 
assume  a  conspicuous  position. 
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Cannabich  (Joh.  Gottfr.  Friedr.),  was 
born  at  Sondershausen,  in  Germany,  in  the 
year  1786.  After  attending  the  usual  uni¬ 
versity  courses  of  Theology,  he  filled  for 
some  time  the  office  of  rector,  or  principal, 
of  the  academy  at  Greussen,  and  was  af¬ 
terwards  a  clergyman  in  several  small 
towns  successively,  the  last  being  the 
Greussen  just  mentioned.  His  leisure 
time  has  been  devoted  to  geographical 
studies,  and  to  the  composition  of  his  nu¬ 
merous  geographical  works,  which  have, 
very  deservedly,  attracted  much  of  the 
public  attention.  The  principal  of  these, 
besides  extensive  contributions  to  the 
“  Vollstandige  Handbuch  der  Erdbeschrei- 
bung”  (25  vols.,  Weimar  1819-27),  and 
to  the  last  edition  of  Schiitz’s  “  Allgemei- 
ner  Erdkunde,”  are  the  “  Statistisch-geo- 
graphische  Beschreibung  des  Konigreichs 
Preussen”  (6  vols.  1827-28,  and  another 
edition  in  1835),  the  “  Statistische  Be¬ 
schreibung  des  Konigreichs  Wurtemberg 
(2  vols.  1828),  together  with  his  “  Lehr- 
bach  der  Geographie”  and  “Hulfsbuch 
beim  Unterricht  in  der  Geographie,”  the 
former  of  which  has  passed  through  14 
editions,  and  the  second  edition  of  the 
latter  was  published,  in  3  volumes,  in 
1838-40. 

Canton.*  See  China ,  (Sup.) 

Cape  Breton.*  Population  in  1839, 
35,000.  There  are  extensive  beds  of  coal 
in  this  island,  said  to  resemble  that  of 
Newcastle  in  England.  The  mines  which 
are  at  present  worked  are  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  capital,  Sydney.  It  is 
only  since  1827  that  they  have  been  pro¬ 
ductive  to  any  extent;  and  in  1837,  the 
produce  was  about  70,000  tons,  about  one- 
half  of  which  was  sent  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  remainder  to  Nova  Scotia 
and  Newfoundland.  There  are  500  per¬ 
sons  employed  in  the  mines.  Besides  coal, 
the  chief  articles  exported  are  timber,  fish, 
fish-oil,  potatoes,  gypsum,  &c. ;  the  total 
value  of  the  exports  amounting,  in  1837, 
to  £41,337.  The  imports  are  mostly  Bri¬ 
tish  manufactured  goods,  West  India  pro¬ 
ducts,  and  corn. — About  300  Indians  are 
still  to  be  found  on  the  island,  for  whom 
some  tracts  of  land  are  reserved,  on  which 
they  cultivate  maize  and  potatoes,  though 
they  support  themselves  chiefly  by  fishing. 
— The  once  famous  fortress  of  Louisburg 
is  now  only  a  heap  of  ruins.  Cape  Breton 
had  a  separate  government  until  1820, 
when  it  was  attached  to  the  province  of 
Nova  Scotia. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.*  The  popula¬ 
tion  of  this  colony,  in  1838,  is  stated  to 
have  been  100,053  whites,  and  51,563 


blacks,  making  a  total  of  151,616  persons, 
besides  2500  aliens  and  resident  strangers, 
and  a  military  force  cf  2500  men.  —  The 
government  is  vested  in  a  governor  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  crown,  and  assisted  by  an 
executive  council,  composed  of  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  forces,  the  chief  justice, 
auditor-general,  treasurer,  and  account¬ 
ant-general.  There  is  also  a  legislative 
council,  composed  of  five  official,  and  an 
unlimited  number  of  unofficial  members, 
the  debates  of  which  are  conducted  with 
open  doors.  The  revenue  amounted,  in 
1836,  to  £158,697:  the  public  expendi¬ 
ture  for  the  same  year  was  £147,579,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  that  incurred  in  England  on 
account  of  the  colony.  —  The  Dutch  Re¬ 
formed,  Lutheran,  English,  Presbyterian, 
and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  are  all  sup¬ 
ported,  entirely  or  in  part,  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  There  are  numerous  missionary 
schools ;  and  free  schools  have  been  esta¬ 
blished  in  each  district.  And  a  joint,  stock 
institution,  entitled  the  “  South  African 
College,”  with  five  professors,  w7as  esta¬ 
blished  at  the  capital,  Cape  Town,  in 
1829. — Wine  and  wool  are  the  principal 
productions,  and  constitute  the  leading 
items  in  the  list  of  exports.  These  amount¬ 
ed,  in  1836,  to  £384,383.  The  ports  are 
few,  and  in  bad  condition.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  are  Cape  Town,  on  Table  Bay; 
Port  Elizabeth,  in  Algoa  Bay;  and  Si¬ 
mon’s  Town, — all  of  them  free  ware¬ 
housing  ports.  In  1836,  486  vessels  en¬ 
tered  these  ports,  having  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  134,875  tons. — The  progress 
of  the  colony  has,  of  late  years,  been  ma¬ 
terially  impeded  by  the  invasion  of  the  N. 
W.  frontier  by  the  Caffres,  and  by  the 
emigration  (1837)  of  about  20,000  of  the 
Dutch  colonists  to  Port  Natal,  on  the  E. 
coast,  partly  on  account  of  the  great  fer¬ 
tility  of  that  region,  and  partly  from  hos¬ 
tility  towards  the  British  Government,  on 
account  of  the  emancipation  of  their  slaves. 
Nevertheless,  the  settlement  which  they 
have  founded  there  is  regarded  by  the 
English  as  a  dependence  on  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Cape  Horn.*  The  dangers  attending 
the  doubling  of  Cape  Horn  have,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  improvements  in  naviga¬ 
tion,  been  very  greatly  diminished.  The 
coast  may  be  approached  with  compara¬ 
tively  little  danger ;  the  water  being  deep, 
and  free  from  either  rocks  or  shoals. 

Cape  Verde  Islands.*  The  popula¬ 
tion,  in  1831,  was  88,460;  but  of  this 
number  30,000  are  said  to  have  been 
swept  off  by  a  famine  in  1833,  previously 
to  which  no  rain  fell  for  three  or  four 
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years.  The  people  are  a  mixed  race  of 
of  Portuguese  and  negroes. — Of  the  mal¬ 
administration  of  these  islands  by  Portugal 
an  opinion  may  be  formed  from  such  facts 
as  the  prohibition  of  the  making  of  wine, 
which  might  otherwise  become  an  import¬ 
ant  branch  of  industry,  and  enter  into  com¬ 
petition  with  the  wines  of  the  more  fa¬ 
voured  islands  of  Madeira,  and  the  mo¬ 
nopolizing  by  the  government  itself  of 
orclulla,  a  weed  that  attains  here  to  great 
perfection,  and  yields  a  rich  purple  tinc¬ 
ture,  used  chiefly  in  dyeing  silks  and  rib¬ 
bons.  The  authority  of  the  governor  ex¬ 
tends  over  the  Portuguese  settlements  in 
Senegambia,  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
Africa. 

Capece-Latro,  archbishop  of  Tarento, 
and,  as  such,  primate  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  born  about  the  year  1745,  ren¬ 
dered  himself  conspicuous  by  the  opinions 
which,  at  different  times,  he  put  forth  in 
favour  of  a  reformation  of  the  Romish 
church,  especially  in  an  essay  in  which 
he  argued  against  the  justice  of  a  tribute 
paid  by  Naples  to  the  pope,  and  in  another 
directed  against  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy ; 
botli  of  which,  and  particularly  the  latter, 
attracted  in  a  high  degree  the  general  at¬ 
tention.  Having  held  an  official  station 
during  the  republican  period,  he  was 
thrown  into  prison  when  this  was  put  an 
end  to  by  cardinal  Ruflb.  Such,  however, 
was  the  respect  paid  to  him  by  all  classes 
and  parties,  that  the  cardinal  thought  it 
expedient,  before  long,  to  set  him  at  liberty. 
Under  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Murat,  he 
was  the  minister  of  the  Interior.  Pie  lost 
his  archbishopric  on  the  fall  of  the  latter ; 
and  retiring  altogether  from  public  affairs, 
he  rendered  his  house  the  resort  of  all 
persons  most  distinguished  for  rank,  ta¬ 
lents,  or  acquirements.  His  last  work, 
remarkable  for  its  brilliancy  of  style,  is 
his  “Elogio  di  Federigo  IP,  re  di  Prus¬ 
sia,”  printed  at  Berlin,  in  1832. 

Capefigue  (Baptiste  Plonore  Raymond) 
was  born,  in  1799,  at  Marseilles,  where 
he  received  his  education.  He  went  to 
Paris  about  the  same  time  as  Thiers  and 
Mignet,  but  embraced  the  opposite  side  in 
politics,  and  became  one  of  the  editors  of 
the  “  Quotidienne.”  By  his  contributions 
to  this  journal,  and  his  «  Recueil  des  ope¬ 
rations  de  l’armee  francaise  en  Espagne” 
(1823),  he  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
government,  which  appointed  him  to  an 
office  of  some  importance  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
He  continued  to  hold  this  office  till  the 
revolution  of  July,  and  profited,  in  the 
mean  time,  by  the  opportunities  it  afforded 


him  for  examining  the  original  sources  of 
French  history,  and  collecting  materials 
for  his  future  historical  works.  Within 
the  period  of  four  years,  from  lo23  to  1826, 
Capefigue  obtained  no  fewer  than  three 
prizes  for  essays  on  historical  subjects,  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and 
Belles  Lettres.  In  1823,  he  also  published 
his  “Essai  sur  les  invasions  desNormands.” 
And  this  has  been  followed,  from  1827  down 
to  the  present  day,  by  so  many  other  works, 
several  of  them  quite  voluminous,  as,  it 
would  seem,  to  preclude  that  thorough  re¬ 
search,  and  attention  to  style,  which  are 
indispensable  to  the  historian  who  aims 
at  an  enduring  reputation.  But  however 
applicable,  in  a  degree  at  least,  this  re¬ 
mark  may  be  to  Capefigue’s  writings,  they 
are,  nevertheless,  possessed,  in  general, 
of  much  interest,  and  richly  deserve  to  be 
consulted  by  the  discriminating  student. 
The  following  are  the  chief  of  the  works 
referred  to:  the  “Histoire  de  Philippe  Au¬ 
guste”  (4  vols.  1827-29) ;  the  “  Histoire 
constitutionelle  et  administrative  de  la 
France  depuis  la  mort  de  Philippe  Au¬ 
guste, — premiere  epoque  de  Louis  VIIL 
jusqu’a  la  fin  du  regne  de  Louis  XI.”  (4 
vols.  1831);  the  “Histoire  de  la  reforme, 
de  la  ligue  et  du  regne  de  Henri  IV.”  (4 
vols.  1834) ;  “  Richelieu,  Mazarin  et  la 
Fronde”  (4  vols.  1835) ;  “  Louis  XIV.”  (6 
vols.  1837) ;  “  Hugues  Capet  et  la  troisi- 
eme  race  jusqu’a  Philippe  Auguste”  (4 
vols.  1839) ;  and  in  reference  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  age,  the  “  Histoire  de  la  restauration 
et  des  causes  qui  ont  amene  la  chute  de 
la  branche  ainee  des  Bourbons.  Par  un 
homme  d’etat”  (10  vols.  1831,  and  2d  edit. 
4  vols.  1842) ;  “  Europe  pendant  le  con- 
sulat  et  l’empire  de  Napoleon”  (12  vols. 
1839-41) ;  his  “  Cent  jours”  (2  vols.  1841) ; 
and  “  Le  gouvernement  de  Juillet,  les  par¬ 
tis  et  les  hommes  politiques”  (2  vols.  1835). 
This  last  work  served  as  an  introduction 
to  a  voluminous  one  on  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe,  now  in  course  of  publication. — 
Capefigue  is  also  the  author  of  an  historical 
novel,  entitled  “Jacques  II.  a  St.  Ger¬ 
main,”  and  of  a  life  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paule,  productions  possessing  very  little 
merit. 

Carat,  or  Karat ;  a  term  used  in  a  ela- 
tive  sense  to  express  the  fineness  ol  gold. 
It  means  the  24th  part  of  any  given  weight 
of  that  metal,  or  of  its  alloy.  If  such  a 
weight  be  pure  gold,  it  is  said  to  be  24 
carats  fine ;  if  f  only  be  gold,  it  is  said  to 
be  18  carats  fine.  — In  the  process  of  as¬ 
saying  gold,  the  quantity  taken  is  very 
small,  generally  from  6  to  12  grains;  and 
this  is  termed  the  assay  pound.  It  is  sub- 
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divided  into  24  carats,  and  each  carat  into 
4  assay  grains,  and  each  grain  into  quar¬ 
ters;  so  that  there  are  384  separate  re¬ 
ports  for  gold.  When  the  gold  assay 
pound  is  only  6  grains,  the  quarter  assay 
grain  only  weighs  K\-th  of  a  grain.  This 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  accuracy  required 
in  the  weights  and  scales  which  are  used 
in  such  operations. — The  carat  employed 
by  jewellers  is,  however,  a  definite  weight: 
the  diamond  carat  =  3£-  troy  grains;  and 
the  pearl  carat  =  ^ths  of  a  troy  grain. 

Carbonari.*  After  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons,  numerous  secret  societies 
were  formed  in  France,  similar  in  their 
nature  to  the  Italian  Carbonari,  with  whom 
they  entered  into  intimate  relations,  or 
fraternized ,  as  soon  as  the  latter,  in  1820, 
became  of  sufficient  importance  to  attract 
to  themselves  public  notice ;  and  when  the 
Neapolitan  and  Piedmontese  insurrections 
of  that  year  had  been  subdued,  and  Car- 
bonarism  proscribed  in  Italy,  as  high  trea¬ 
son  against  the  rulers  of  the  country,  Paris 
became  the  centre  of  its  operations.  In 
1821,  it  is  said  to  have  numbered  60,000 
members  in  the  kingdom.  But  after  the 
defeat,  in  1823,  of  the  constitutional  party 
in  Spain,  and  the  consequent  discourage¬ 
ment  experienced,  for  a  time,  by  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  liberal  principles  in  France,  as 
well  as  elsewhere,  the  associations  in 
question  dwindled  into  insignificance ; 
still,  however,  continuing  to  exist  down  to 
the  revolution  of  July.  This  event,  by 
uniting,  in  support  of  the  government  then 
established,  the  more  moderate  portion  of 
the  party  opposed  to  the  former  govern¬ 
ment,  very  naturally  induced  an  approach 
to  republicanism  in  the  opinions  avowed 
by  the  most  dissatisfied  among  those  who 
constituted  the  new  opposition.  French 
Carbonarism,  or  Charbonnerie ,  was  now, 
in  consequence,  organized  anew,  on  prin¬ 
ciples  similar  to  those  of  Babeuf  and 
his  associates,  during  the  first  French 
revolution ;  and,  in  1837,  had,  for  its  most 
conspicuous  chief,  Buonarotti,  then  four¬ 
score  years  of  age,  who  had  been  one  of 
Babeuf’s  fellow-conspirators.  Its  ultra 
doctrines  met,  nevertheless,  with  compara¬ 
tively  very  little  sympathy  among  the 
mass  of  the  French  people ;  and  it  has,  for 
some  years  past,  scarcely  evinced  any 
symptoms  of  life. 

Carey  (Mathew)  was  born  at  Dublin 
in  Ireland,  on  the  28th  of  January  1760, 
and  died  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  16th  of 
September  1839.  He  was  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  bibliopolist  that  has  lived  in  this 
country,  and  one  of  its  most  copious 
writers.  Owing,  also,  to  the  extent  of  his 


business,  as  well  as  the  ardent  and  active 
part  which  he  took  in  public  affairs,  few 
persons  were  more  widely  known  through¬ 
out  the  Union.  His  father,  who  was  him¬ 
self  a  respectable  and  intelligent  man,  be¬ 
stowed  upon  him  a  very  liberal  education, 
in  common  with  his  five  brothers;  all  of 
whom  subsequently  became  distinguished 
for  their  learning  or  literary  taste.  He 
describes  himself  as  having,  before  he  was 
15  years  of  age,  been  a  voracious  reader, 
and  as  clandestinely  subscribing  to  a  li¬ 
brary.  About  this  time,  he  selected  for 
himself  the  business  of  a  printer  and  book¬ 
seller,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  father. 
When  only  17  years  old,  he  commenced 
authorship,  by  the  publication  of  an  essay 
on  duelling ;  and  two  years  afterwards,  in 
1779,  he  printed  a  political  pamphlet,  the 
advertisement  of  which  was  so  inflamma¬ 
tory  as  to  call  to  it  the  attention  of  the 
parliament,  then  sitting  in  Dublin.  It  was, 
in  consequence,  suppressed ;  and  a  prose¬ 
cution  was  determined  upon  against  the 
writer.  His  friends  judged  it  expedient 
that  he  should  be  conveyed  out  of  the 
country;  and  he  succeeded  in  reaching 
Paris,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Dr.  Franklin.  At  the  end  of  a  year,  the 
storm  which  had  been  raised  against  him 
having  blown  over,  Mr.  Carey  returned  to 
Dublin,  and  became  the  conductor  of  the 
“  Freeman’s  Journal.”  In  1783,  he  esta¬ 
blished  the  “  Volunteer’s  Journal,”  which 
soon  obtained  an  extensive  circulation  and 
influence,  and  called  into  existence  the 
“Volunteers  of  Ireland.”  This  body  of 
armed  men  produced  an  impression  on  the 
British  government  that  mere  peaceful  re¬ 
monstrance  was  unable  to  effect;  and 
caused  it  to  remove  many  of  the  chains 
by  which  the  people  of  Ireland  had  been 
bound  for  centuries.  A  severe  attack  which 
appeared  in  his  paper,  in  1784,  against  the 
parliament  and  premier,  was  the  occasion 
of  his  being  arrested  and  brought  before 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  ordered 
to  prison,  but  was  in  a  few  weeks  liberated 
by  the  Lord  Mayor.  It  now,  however, 
became  again  necessary  for  him  to  leave 
his  unfortunate  country,  and  he  embarked 
for  America.  He  was  induced  to  select 
Philadelphia  for  his  residence,  from  the 
accidental  circumstance  of  seeing  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  own  trial  in  a  newspaper  of 
this  city. — Here,  in  January  1785,  he  com¬ 
menced  the  publication  of  a  paper,  under 
the  title  of  the  “Pennsylvania  Herald,” 
which  soon  became  distinguished  for  the 
able  reports  contained  in  it  of  the  debates 
in  the  House  of  Assembly, — reports  that 
were  prepared  by  Mr.  Carey  himself. — 
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At  this  period,  party  spirit  ran  very  high, 
and  Colonel  Oswald,  the  editor  of  a  journal 
of  opposite  politics,  attacked  Mr.  Carey 
with  great  virulence,  which  produced  a 
challenge  from  the  latter.  In  the  duel 
which  ensued,  he  (Mr.  Carey)  was  se¬ 
verely  wounded.  —  In  1786,  he  published 
the  “  Columbian  Magazine,”  and,  in  1787, 
commenced  the  publication  of  the  “Ame¬ 
rican  Museum.”  The  last  was  continued 
for  six  years,  and  has  always  been  consi¬ 
dered  one  of  the  best  works  of  the  kind 
issued  in  the  United  States.  He  married 
in  1791.  In  1793,  when  the  city  of  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  was  afflicted  with  the  yellow 
fever,  Mr.  Carey,  with  Mr.  Girard  and 
some  other  valuable  citizens,  became 
members  of  the  Committee  of  Health, 
appointed  for  relieving  the  sick,  and 
taking  care  of  the  children  who  were  be¬ 
reft  of  their  parents.  In  the  performance 
of  this  arduous  and  dangerous  duty,  Mr. 
Carey  saw  so  much  of  the  prevailing  dis¬ 
ease  that  he  published  a  large  pamphlet 
on  its  origin  and  progress,  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  connected  with  it,  which  went 
through  four  editions.  Ide  was  the  found¬ 
er,  about  this  time,  of  the  “  Hibernian  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  relief  of  emigrants  from  Ire¬ 
land,”  that  is  still  in  beneficent  opera¬ 
tion.  In  1796,  he  was  zealously  engaged, 
with  a  number  of  other  citizens,  in  the 
formation  of  a  Sunday  School  Society, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  first  one  esta¬ 
blished  in  this  country.  It  was  in  the 
same  year  that  he  was  drawn  into  his  ce¬ 
lebrated  controversy  with  Cobbett,  which 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  publication 
of  the  Porcupiniad,  Cobbett  making  no  at¬ 
tempt  at  a  reply.  In  1802,  the  standing 
edition  of  the  English  Quarto  Bible  was 
issued  from  his  press;  and -it  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  first  standing  Bible  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  English  language.  In  1806, 
being  a  member  of  the  Select  Council  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  he  united  with 
Mr.  Girard  and  others  to  endeavour  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  change  in  the  mode  of  taxation, 
by  levying  a  part  of  the  taxes  on  personal 
property.  To  prepare  the  public  mind  for 
it,  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject.  — 
When  the  question  of  the  renewal  of  the 
charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
came  up  for  consideration,  in  1810,  Mr. 
Carey  took  a  deep  interest  in  it ;  and  anti¬ 
cipating,  as  he  did,  the  most  disastrous 
consequences  from  the  destruction  of  the 
bank,  he  published  a  series  of  essays  in 
favour  of  its  being  rechartered.  His  views 
in  relation  to  this  subject  were  at  variance 
with  those  entertained  by  the  great  majo¬ 
rity  of  his  political  friends,  by  some  of 


whom  he  was  assailed  with  no  little  se¬ 
verity.  Notwithstanding  this,  he  says  “  1 
fearlessly  pursued  my  course,  regardless 
of  vituperation  or  ridicule.”  The  publica¬ 
tion  by  Mr.  Carey  of  his  “  Olive  Branch,” 
in  1814,  exhibited  another  instance  of  the 
fearless  independence  of  his  character,  and 
was  evincive,  besides,  of  the  kindly  feel¬ 
ings  which  he  habitually  indulged  towards 
his  fellow-men.  To  moderate  between 
contending  parties,  whatever  may  be  the 
points  at  issue,  is  rarely  a  mode  of  making 
one’s  self  acceptable  to  either ;  but,  on  the 
present  occasion,  so  great  was  the  mutual 
exasperation  of  Federalists  and  Democrats, 
that  he  wrote  the  Olive  Branch  with  an 
impression  that  the  step  which  he  was 
taking  would,  not  improbably,  ruin  him 
in  his  business.  His  ardour,  nevertheless, 
in  the  preparation  of  it,  may  be  judged  of 
from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  completed 
in  6  or  7  weeks  only  after  it  was  begun. 
No  unpleasant  consequences,  however,  re¬ 
sulted  to  Mr.  Carey  from  having  published 
it ;  and  the  success  which  it  met  was  alto¬ 
gether  extraordinary.  Besides  7  editions 
published  by  himself  3  editions  were  is¬ 
sued  by  other  publishers,  under  a  general 
permission  to  reprint  the  work  granted  by 
the  author;  making  in  the  whole  10,000  co¬ 
pies,  and  exhibiting  a  greater  sale  than  any 
book,  a  few  religious  works  only  excepted, 
had  till  then  obtained  in  the  United  States. 
It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  Olive 
Branch  contributed  in  no  slight  degree,  in 
co-operation  with  other  causes,  to  soften  the 
asperities  of  party  spirit,  and  to  bring  about 
that  calm  in  the  political  condition  of  the 
country  that  soon  afterwards  ensued. — 
In  the  early  part  of  1818,  Mr.  Carey  un¬ 
dertook  an  important  historical  work, — his 
“  Vindiciae  Hibernicse.”  Its  object  was  to 
vindicate  his  unfortunate  countrymen  from 
the  calumnies  contained  in  the  English 
histories  of  Ireland,  and  particularly  those 
connected  with  the  insurrection  of  the  year 
1641.  It  seems  to  have  made  a  deep  im¬ 
pression  on  the  minds  of  those  for  whom 
it  was  intended,  and  went  through  4  edi¬ 
tions. — After  the  publication  of  the  work 
just  mentioned,  Mr.  Carey’s  attention  was 
chiefly  directed  to  the  advocacy  of  a  tariff 
of  duties,  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
commodities,  sufficiently  high  to  prevent 
them  from  coming  into  competition,  in  the 
American  market,  with  the  corresponding 
products  of  American  industry;  in  other 
words,  to  the  advocacy  of  the  “  protective 
policy,”  as  it  is  styled  by  its  friends,  or 
“  restrictive  policy,”  as  its  opponents  pre¬ 
fer  to  call  it,  in  opposition  to  the  system 
of  “  free  trade.”  It  is  impossible,  to  find 
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place  here  even  for  the  enumeration  of  his 
various  publications  on  this  very  import¬ 
ant  question,  all  of  which  were  extensively 
read,  and  regarded,  by  those  whose  opi¬ 
nions  coincided  with  his  own,  as  the  ablest 
expositions  of  the  doctrines  maintained  in 
them  anywhere  to  be  met  with.  A  list 
of  his  pamphlets,  &c.,  on  the  protecting 
system,  which  were  published  from  1819 
to  1833,  consists  of  no  less  than  59  sepa¬ 
rate  works,  comprising  in  the  whole  2322 
pages.  Some  of  these  went  to  3  or  4 
editions,  and  many  were  reissued  in  the 
public  journals  of  the  day,  Besides  these, 
too,  he  wrote  numerous  essays  for  newspa¬ 
pers,  memorials  to  Congress,  and  circulars 
to  leading  manufacturers.  “  These,”  lie 
says,  “  are  the  most  indisputable  evidence 
of  the  zeal,  and  ardour,  and  industry,  which 
I  devoted  to  this  great  and  glorious  cause.” 
— The  part  which  he  took  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  “  internal  improvements”  was  with 
the  usual  energy  of  his  character.  A  ca¬ 
nal  between,  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the 
river  Delaware  had  been  projected  so  early 
as  1769  or  1770,  and  was  then  a  subject 
of  consideration  by  the  American  Philo¬ 
sophical  Society.  The  project  was  re¬ 
vived  by  Mr.  Robert  Morris  in  1790,  when 
above  $100,000  were  expended  upon  it, 
and  it  was  then  abandoned.  In  1821,  Mr. 
Carey  once  more  brought  it  to  the  public 
notice.  He  called  several  meetings  of  the 
citizens  of  Philadelphia  to  take  measures 
in  relation  to  it,  and  succeeded  in  procuring 
the  appointment  of  25  influential  gentle¬ 
men  to  devise  the  means  of  carrying  it 
into  execution.  From  this  period,  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  noble  work  may  be  dated.  In 
1824,  he  induced  a  number  of  public-spi¬ 
rited  citizens  to  form  a  society  expressly 
for  the  promotion  of  “  internal  improve¬ 
ments”  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
which  was  in  fact  mainly  instrumental, 
by  procuring  information  from  abroad  at  a 
considerable  expense  to  themselves  (each 
of  the  48  members  subscribing  $100),  as 
well  as  bv  their  influence  with  their  fel- 
.  low-citizens,  m  exciting  the  spirit  for  the 
construction  of  improved  means  of  com¬ 
munication,  between  the  different  parts  of 
the  state,  which  soon  afterwards  prevailed. 
— Mr.  Carey  had,  through  life,  been  in  an 
eminent  degree  a  philanthropist,  seeking 
ever  in  what  manner  it  was  in  his  power 
to  benefit  his  species;  but  during  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  after  having  retired 
from  the  cares  of  an  extensive  and  suc¬ 
cessful  business,  and  withdrawn  from 
the  arena  of  controversy  on  questions  of 
great  public  importance,  every  day,  and 
almost  every  hour,  was  more  or  less  de¬ 


voted  to  the  promotion  of  some  charitable 
or  useful  purpose ;  and  the  widow,  the  or¬ 
phan,  and  the  destitute,  will  long  remem¬ 
ber  the  hand  which  so  freely  administered 
to  their  wants.  —  In  his  private  associa¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Carey  was  gifted  with  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  a  high  order.  He  was  a  classi¬ 
cal  scholar,  familiar  with  the  poets  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  was  extensively  read  in  both  civiL 
and  ecclesiastical  history,  and  was  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  great  fund  of  anecdote.  It  was 
rare  to  find  any  one  whose  conversation 
was  more  varied  and  attractive.  And  if 
occasionally  betrayed  in  his  intercourse 
with  others,  by  the  warmth  of  his  feelings, 
into  a  heat  of  argument  which  cooler  tem¬ 
peraments  are  happily  enabled  to  avoid, 
lie  was  eminently  placable,  and  ready  at 
all  times,  when  convinced  of  an  error,  to 
make  an  acknowledgment  of  it. — Mr.  Ca¬ 
rey  was  held  in  the  highest  respect  in  the 
city  of  his  residence  by  all  who  knew  him, 
and  by  some  who  differed  from  him  in 
many  of  his  favourite  opinions  quite  as 
much  so  as  by  those  who  agreed  with 
him.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
“American  Philosophical  Society”  in  1821 ; 
and  his  fellow-citizens  generally  testified 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  by 
them,  by  resolutions  passed  at  public  meet¬ 
ings,  as  well  as  by  presenting  to  him  pieces 
of  plate  in  commemoration  of  the  course 
pursued  by  him  on  various  public  occa¬ 
sions. 

Carey  (Will.),  a  missionary  to  British 
India,  and  distinguished  by  his  knowledge 
of  eastern  languages  and  literature,  was 
born  at  Paulersbury,  in  Northamptonshire, 
in  England,  in  1761.  He  received  an 
ordinary  English  education  from  his  fa¬ 
ther,  who  taught  a  small  free  school,  and 
at  the  age  of  14  was  apprenticed  to  a 
shoemaker  in  the  village  of  Hackleton. 
During  his  apprenticeship  his  mind  was 
very  much  occupied  with  religious  sub¬ 
jects,  and  he  became  a  preacher  in  the 
Baptist  denomination  of  Christians  before 
he  had  attained  his  20th  year.  Shortly 
after  this  he  married ;  and  although  he 
had  to  endure  the  severest  privations,  and 
to  work  at  his  trade  for  the  support  of  his 
infant  family,  he  devoted  much  of  his  time 
to  the  study  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  He¬ 
brew  languages.  In  1787,  he  was  entrust¬ 
ed  with  the  charge  of  a  congregation  at 
Leicester.  Here  he  was  earnest  in  his 
efforts  to  inculcate  upon  all  within  the 
range  of  his  influence  a  zeal  for  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  heathen  nations  to  Chris¬ 
tianity,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
the  formation  of  a  Baptist  missionary  so¬ 
ciety,  by  whom  he  was  immediately  se- 
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lected  as  the  person  best  fitted  by  his  dis¬ 
position,  temper,  and  facility  in  acquiring 
languages,  to  be  their  first  missionary. 
They,  also,  fixed  upon  India  as  the  pre¬ 
ferable  field  for  the  commencement  of  their 
enterprise.  Carey  and  his  family  arrived, 
early  in  1794,  in  Bengal,  where  they  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  all  their  money  and 
effects,  by  the  sinking  of  a  boat  in  the 
river  Hoogly.  From  the  state  of  desti¬ 
tution  and  dependence  to  which  he  was 
thus  reduced,  he  was  relieved  by  being 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  an  indigo  fac¬ 
tory  near  Malda,  the  property  of  a  servant 
of  the  E.  I.  Company,  of  high  rank.  While 
so  employed,  his  leisure  time  was  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  study  of  the  Sanscrit  and 
Bengalee,  and  he  very  soon  engaged  in 
the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  latter 
of  these  languages.  In  1795,  he  succeed¬ 
ed  in  establishing  a  school  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  his  factory,  and  began  to 
preach  there,  in  the  language  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  twice  a  week.  In  1797,  he  made  a 
journey  into  Bootan,  and  obtained  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Soubah  for  an  attempt  to  in¬ 
troduce  Christianity  into  that  country,  so 
soon  as  a  fit  agent  could  be  provided.  In 
the  same  and  in  the  following  years,  he 
preached  publicly  in  Dinagepore.  To¬ 
wards  the  close  of  the  year  1799,  he  relin¬ 
quished  the  appointment  which  he  held  at 
Malda,  and  removed  to  the  Danish  settle¬ 
ment  of  Serampore,  where  he  was  joined 
by  four  other  preachers  sent  out  from  Eng¬ 
land,  with  their  families.  A  school  was 
opened :  a  printing-press  was  established  ; 
and  an  edition  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
Bengalee  language  was  begun,  with  types 
brought  from  Europe.  On  the  establish¬ 
ment  in  1801,  by  the  Marquis  Wellesley, 
of  the  college  of  Fort  William,  at  Calcutta, 
Mr.  Carey’s  reputation  as  a  linguist  re¬ 
commended  him  to  fill  the  professorship 
of  the  Sanscrit,  Bengalee,  and  Mahratta 
languages,  in  that  institution.  In  1805, 
he  received  from  one  of  the  British  uni¬ 
versities  a  diploma  as  doctor  of  divinity; 
and,  in  the  following  year,  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Cal¬ 
cutta.  He  died  at  Calcutta  in  1834. — Dr. 
Carey  lived  to  see  the  Scriptures,  chiefly 
by  his  instrumentality,  translated  into  the 
vernacular  dialects  of  more  than  40  differ¬ 
ent  tribes,  and  thus  made  accessible  to 
nearly  200,000,000  of  human  beings.  In 
this  great  work  he  took  an  active  and  la¬ 
borious  part.  But  besides  all  this,  his  phi¬ 
lological  and  literary  labours  were  very 
extensive.  He  wrote  grammars  of  the 
Sanscrit,  Bengalee,  Mahratta,  Punjabee, 
Telinga,  Carnata,  and,  jointly  with  Dr. 


Marshman,  of ’the  Bhotanta  language, 
also  a  Bhotanta  dictionary,  published  in 
1826.  Dr.  Carey  had  prepared  a  diction¬ 
ary  of  the  Sanscrit,  which  was  nearly 
completed,  when  a  fire  broke  out  in  Se¬ 
rampore  and  burnt  down  the  printing  of¬ 
fice,  destroying  the  impression,  together 
with  the  copy,  and  other  property.  He 
published,  in  1805,  an  edition,  in  the  Mah¬ 
ratta  language,  of  the  “  Hitopadesha,”  a 
collection  of  Indian  fables,  and  in  1806-10, 
in  3  volumes  4to,  the  “Ramayana”  of 
Valmeeki,  a  Sanscrit  poem,  with  notes 
and  an  English  translation.  In  1820,  he 
edited  the  “Flora  Indica”  of  Roxburgh; 
in  1826,  the  Thibetan  dictionary  of  Schro- 
der ;  and  in  1825,  the  Bengalee  dictionary 
prepared  by  his  son,  in  3  quarto  volumes. 
Of  this  dictionary  an  abridgement  by  Dr. 
Carey  appeared  in  1827. — Felix  Carey,  the 
author  of  the  dictionary  just  mentioned,  is 
worthy  of  note,  likewise,  for  having  been 
the  first  European  who  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  Birman  language,  of  which 
he  composed  a  grammar  and  a  dictionary. 
He  translated  a  number  of  English  works 
into  the  Bengalee,  Sanscrit,  and  Birman 
languages.  He  died  before  his  father,  in 
1822. 

C  a  ripe;  a  town  and  valley  of  Venezu¬ 
ela,  in  the  province  of  Cumana,  40  miles 
S.  E.  of  that  city.  The  town  is  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Chayme  Indian  missions.  The 
valley  is  celebrated  fora  remarkable  ca¬ 
vern  in  a  limestone  formation,  at  least 
2800  feet  in  depth,  and  for  some  d  istance 
60  or  70  feet  high.  It  is  inhabited  by 
multitudes  in  birds  called  guacharos,  a 
species  of  Caprimulgus,  the  young  of 
which  are  annually  destroyed  in  great 
numbers  by  the  Indians,  for  the  sake  of 
the  fat  with  which  the  lining  membrane 
of  their  abdomen  is  laden,  and  of  which 
excellent  oil- is  made. 

Carlisle*  (Eng.)  is  situated  at  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  Eden,  Caldew,  and  Petril. 
The  navigation  of  the  Eden  being  impeded 
by  shoals,  a  canal  has  been  constructed, 
suitable  for  vessels  of  100  tons  burden, 
between  the  town  and  Bowness,  on  the 
Solway  Frith,  11  miles  distant.  The  trade 
of  the  place  has  been  latterly  very  much 
promoted  by  a  railroad  from  it  to  New¬ 
castle,  as  well  as  by  the  establishment  of 
regular  steamers  between  it  and  Liver¬ 
pool  and  Ireland.  The  improvement  Dt' 
Carlisle,  too,  has  kept  pace  with  the  in¬ 
crease  of  its  trade.  Its  population,  which, 
in  1801,  amounted  to  no  more  than  10,221, 
was,  in  1821 , 15,486 ;  in  1831, 20,006 ;  and 
in  1841,  23,012.  Much  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  intellectual  cultivation  of  its  in 
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*  Habitants.  ’  Besides  numerous  schools  for 
educating  the  children  of  all  denomina¬ 
tions,  an  academy  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  fine  arts  was  formed  id  1822 ;  a  me¬ 
chanics’  institute  in  1824 ;  and  a  literary 
and  philosophical  institution  in  1835. 

Carlos*  (Don  Maria  Isidro)  was  exiled 
by  Ferdinand  VII.,  in  1832,  to  Portugal,  and, 
on  his  refusing  to  acknowledge  the  right 
of  the  princess  of  Asturias  to  the  succes¬ 
sion,  was  ordered  to  proceed  from  there  to 
Rome.  He  disobeyed  this  mandate,  put¬ 
ting  forth,  in  reply  to  it,  a  formal  declara¬ 
tion  of  his  own  pretensions  to  succeed  his 
brother  on  the  throne.  On  the  death  of 
Ferdinand,  he  was  still  in  Portugal,  where 
he  was  at  once  acknowledged,  as  king 
of  Spain,  by  Don  Miguel.  When  these 
princes  were  forced  to  leave  the  Penin¬ 
sula,  in  June  1834,  Don  Carlos  sailed  for 
England,  and  had  scarcely  arrived  in  that 
country,  when  he  secretly  left,  and,  travel¬ 
ling  in  disguise  through  France,  reached 
the  Spanish  frontier  in  the  beginning  of 
July.  His  arrival  was  the  signal  for  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  the  north 
of  Spain,  which  continued  to  rage,  with 
varied  fortunes,  until  Don  Carlos  saw  him¬ 
self,  in  1839,  once  more  obliged  to  quit 
the  kingdom,  and  to  take  refuge  from  his 
pursuers  within  the  French  territory.  (See 
Spain,  Sup.)  The  Legislative  Cortes  had, 
as  early  as  the  year  1834,  almost  unani¬ 
mously  decreed  the  Pretender  and  his  de¬ 
scendants  to  be  for  ever  excluded  from  the 
throne,  and  had  banished  him  from  Spain, 
— a  decree  confirmed  by  the  Constituent 
Cortes,  in  1836,  without  a  single  dissen¬ 
tient  voice.  His  first  wife  having  died  in 
1834,  he  married,  in  1838,  Maria  Theresa, 
Infanta  of  Portugal,  and  widow  of  the  In¬ 
fant  Don  Pedro  of  Spain.  —  The  castle  of 
Bourges  has  been  assigned,  by  the  French 
government,  to  Don  Carlos  for  his  resi¬ 
dence,  which,  it  would  seem,  he  is  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  change,  so  long  as  he  refuses  to 
pledge  himself  to  make  no  further  attempt 
to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  his  country 
by  again  returning  to  it,  or  refuses  his 
consent  to  prevent  the  contests  likely 
enough  to  arise  at  a  future  period  from  a 
disputed  title  to  the  crown,  by  consenting 
to  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  son  to  queen 
Isabella. 

Carlsbad*  is  the  most  fashionable  and 
aristocratical  watering  place  in  Europe. 
The  number  of  visiters  in  the  season  va¬ 
ries  from  4000  to  500C.  The  principal 
spring  is  the  hottest  at  any  European  water¬ 
ing  place ;  its  temperature  being  165°  of 
Faiin.  That  of  the  spring  at  which  the 
visiters  most  commonly  drink  is  138°  of 


Fahr.  The  chief  constituents  of  the  wateia 
are  the  sulphate,  carbonate,  and  hydrochlo¬ 
rate  of  soda;  and  the  waters  are  effica¬ 
cious  in  diseases  of  the  liver  and  kidneys, 
as  well  as  in  some  other  complaints.  They 
are  not  transportable  to  a  distance,  because, 
when  inclosed  in  a  vessel,  a  partial  decom¬ 
position  soon  takes  place,  a  thin  pellicle 
covers  the  surface,  a  sediment  is  formed, 
and  the  contents  of  the  vessel  acquire  a 
disagreeable  taste. 

Carlyle  (Thomas)  was  born,  Decem¬ 
ber  4th  1795,  at  Ecclesham,  in  Dumfries¬ 
shire,  in  Scotland.  After  pursuing  his  stu¬ 
dies  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  he 
lived  for  some  time  in  retirement,  devoting 
his  time  to  literature,  and  especially  to 
German  literature.  Having,  in  a  great 
measure,  formed  his  tastes  and  style  by  a 
diligent  perusal  of  the  works  of  Schiller 
and  Goethe,  he  commenced  his  career  as 
an  author  by  his  “  Life  of  Schiller”  (1825); 
which  was  followed  by  “William  Meis- 
ter’s  Apprenticeship”  (3  vols.  1825),  and 
the  “German  Romances”  (4  vols.  1827), 
being  a  selection  from  Goethe,  Tieck,  Jean 
Paul,  Fouque,  Musaus,  Hoffman,  and  other 
German  writers.  In  short,  no  person  has 
been  so  instrumental  in  directing  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  reading  public  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  to  the  study  of  German  literature 
as  Carlyle. — In  1837,  he  published  the 
“French  Revolution,  a  history”  (3  vols. 
1837) ;  and  to  this  succeeded,  in  1838,  his 
“  Sartor  Resartus,”  an  imitation,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  an  unsuccessful  one,  of  Jean  Paul. 
—  Besides  the  works  which  have  been 
enumerated,  Carlyle  has  been  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  literary  journals  of  his 
own  country ;  and  some  of  his  “  reviews” 
have  entitled  him  to  a  high  rank  as  a  cri¬ 
tic. — He  resides  commonly  at  Chelsea,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London. 

Carnicer  (Don  Ramon),  born  at  Tar- 
rega,  in  Catalonia,  is  the  most  distinguished 
musical  composer  now  living  in  Spain.  He 
is  the  author  of  several  operas,  which  have 
been  favourably  received  by  the  public  of 
Madrid  and  elsewhere,  the  most  success¬ 
ful  of  these  having  been  his  first  one,  styled 
“  Adela  de  Lusignan ;”  and  also  of  various 
pieces  of  church  music,  as  well  as  of  a 
number  of  beautiful  melodies  adapted  to 
national  and  popular  songs.  He  resides 
in  the  capital,  where  he  is  charged  with 
the  direction  of  the  Italian  opera. 

Carrara;  a  town  of  Italy,  situated  in 
the  duchy  of  Massa-Carrara,  which  is  now 
attached  to  the  duchy  of  Modena.  It  has 
about  8000  inhabitants,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  quarries  of  marble  in  its  vicinity. 
These  were  wrought  as  far  back  as  the 
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time  of  Augustus,  and  probably  long  be¬ 
fore.  The  marble  extracted  from  them  is 
of  different  colours ;  the  two  principal  spe¬ 
cies  are  the  dove-coloured  (bardiglio)  and 
ihe  white.  The  latter  is  what  is  usually 
known  by  the  name  of  Carrara  marble. 
About  1200  men  are  kept  steadily  em¬ 
ployed  in  procuring  it;  and  a  considerable 
number  of  persons,  besides,  are  engaged 
in  preparing  the  rough  blocks  for  exporta¬ 
tion,  through  the  neighbouring  port  of  La- 
venza,  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  Carrara  marble,  however,  would 
be  much  greater,  were  it  not  for  the  heavy 
duty  imposed  on  its  export.  This  has  led 
to  the  opening  of  rival  quarries  at  Serra- 
vezza,  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy. 

Carrel  (Armand)  was  born  at  Rouen, 
in  France,  May  the  8th  1800.  His  father, 
who  was  a  merchant,  was  desirous  of 
bringing  up  his  son  to  his  own  occupation, 
and  assented,  only  with  the  utmost  reluc¬ 
tance,  to  the  urgent  solicitations  of  the 
latter  to  be  permitted  to  enter  the  army. 
As  a  preparatory  step,  the  young  Carrel 
was  placed  at  the  military  school  of  St. 
Cyr,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
diligence,  and  the  ability  with  which  he 
performed  the  exercises  practised  by  the 
pupils.  Having  completed  the  course  of 
education  in  this  institution,  lie  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  sub-lieutenant,  in  a  regiment  at 
the  time  quartered  in  New  Brisach.  His 
mind  had  been  powerfully  impressed  by 
the  exploits  of  his  countrymen,  in  the  va¬ 
rious  campaigns  of  the  revolution  and  of 
the  empire ;  and  he  associated  the  govern¬ 
ment  then  existing  with  events  which  had 
tarnished  the  renown  acquired  by  those 
exploits.  In  the  state  of  feeling  which 
this  produced,  he  was  led,  while  at  New 
Brisach,  to  involve  himself  in  the  conspiracy 
of  Befort,  of  the  year  1821.  It  exploded 
when  he  was  on  his  way  thither  from  the 
former  place;  and,  consequently,  before 
he  had  committed  himself  as  a  partaker  in 
it  by  any  overt  act,  unless  the  journey  it¬ 
self  might  be  considered  as  having  this 
character.  By  hastening  back  to  his  post, 
he  succeeded,  however,  in  evading  inquiry 
into  the  real  motives  of  his  absence.  He 
was  soon  emboldened,  by  the  impunity  he 
had  experienced,  to  express,  louder  than 
ever,  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  actual 
condition  of  things,  and  even  fearlessly  to 
avow,  though  still  continuing  to  hold  his 
commission  in  the  army,  opinions  une¬ 
quivocally  republican.  Then  occurred,  in 
1823,  the  intervention  of  the  French  go¬ 
vernment  in  the  affairs  of  Spain,  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  the  constitution 
which  the  Spaniards  had  adopted  of  their 
Vol.  XIV.— 21 


own  choice,  and  once  more  restoring  the 
authority  of  the  “absolute  king.”  Such 
was  the  indignation  felt  by  Carrel  at  this 
proceeding,  that  he  resigned  his  commis¬ 
sion  ;  and,  not  stopping  here,  was  impelled, 
by  his  sympathy  for  the  patriots  of  the 
peninsula,  and  the  cause  in  which  they 
were  engaged,  which  he  verily  believed 
to  be  the  cause,  likewise,  of  France,  and 
of  all  mankind,  to  set  out  for  Spain,  and 
to  enrol  himself  in  a  corps  of  foreigners, 
of  kindred  sentiments  with  himself,  that 
had  been  levied  to  co-operate  with  the  na¬ 
tional  troops,  in  resisting  the  progress  of 
the  invaders.  In  the  course  of  the  ensuing 
campaign,  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  his 
own  countrymen,  was  tried  by  a  council 
of  war,  and  condemned  by  it, to  death  for 
having  fought  against  his  native  land; 
no  regard  being  paid  by  the  court  to  his 
plea,  that,  having  resigned  his  commis¬ 
sion  in  the  French  army,  he  could  not  be 
looked  upon  as  a  deserter,  and  that,  in  any 
other  respect,  the  government  had  no  right 
to  treat  him,  because  born  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  French  territory,  in  a 
more  rigorous  manner  than  they  did  for¬ 
eigners  taken  in  arms.  But  through  cer¬ 
tain  informalities  which  had  occurred  dur¬ 
ing  the  trial,  the  benefit  of  a  new  trial  before 
another  military  tribunal  was  granted  him, 
when  he  was  acquitted,  and  set  at  liberty. 
— Now  began  his  literary  career.  Pro¬ 
ceeding  to  Paris,  he  became  intimately 
associated  with  Thiers,  Mignet,  and  Au¬ 
gustin  Thierry, — especially  with  the  latter, 
— at  whose  suggestion  he  published  an 
epitome  of  the  history  of  Scotland ;  the 
success  of  which  induced  him  to  prepare 
another  of  the  history  of  Modern  Greece, 
and  also  a  “  History  of  the  Counter  Revo¬ 
lution  in  England, — a  work  exhibiting  a 
view  of  the  times  of  Charles  II.  and  James 
II.,  that  was  particularly  acceptable  to  the 
liberal  party  of  the  day.  He  was,  besides, 
an  active  contributor  to  several  of  the  po¬ 
litical  and  literary  journals.  At  length, 
he  became  a  joint  editor,  with  Thiers 
and  Mignet,  of  the  newly-established  op¬ 
position  paper  called  the  “  National and 
its  sole  editor  after  the  revolution  of  July, 
in  the  same  year,  his  colleagues  having 
been,  in  consequence  of  that  event,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  public  offices.  Carrel,  also, 
was  offered,  but  declined,  the  office  of  pre¬ 
fect  of  the  department  of  Cantal.  The 
National,  under  his  editorship,  ably  and 
vigorously  sought  to  press  the  revolution 
forwards  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  its 
legitimate,  and  what  he  hoped  to  be  in¬ 
strumental  in  making  its  ultimate  results 
From  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  M 
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the  people,  professedly  acknowledged  by 
all  who  had  concurred  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  monarchy  of  the  Restoration,  he  de¬ 
duced,  as  consequences,  the  establishment 
of  a  republic  at  home,  and  a  system  of 
republican  propagandise!  abroad.  The 
consistency  of  his  political  opinions  was 
carried  so  far  as  to  induce  him,  when 
elected  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  be  an 
officer  of  the  national  guard,  to  refuse  to 
serve  as  such,  because  he  would  not  take 
the  required  oath  of  fidelity  to  a  king  of 
the  French.  His  highly  honourable  cha¬ 
racter,  together  with  the  zeal,  as  well  as 
ability,  with  which  he  maintained  his  opi¬ 
nions,  soon  rendered  him  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  head  of  the  republican  party,  and 
the  most  dangerous  adversary  of  the 
existing  government;  whose  errors  and 
wavering  policy,  he  exposed,  in  the  col¬ 
umns  of  the  “  National,”  with  the  greatest 
acuteness,  and  in  the  most  unrelenting1 
spirit.  He  was,  however,  steadily  opposed 
to  all  secret  combinations  against  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Louis  Philippe,  which,  by  the 
inadequacy  of  the  means  employed,  it 
might  not  only  be  foreseen,  would  fail  in 
the  execution  of  their  design,  but  would, 
by  their  defeat,  and  the  sympathy  excited 
in  behalf  of  the  party  attacked,  have  the 
effect  of  strengthening  the  powrer  it  was 
intended  to  overthrow.  Hence,  he  was  an 
object,  in  despite  of  his  hostile  relations  to 
the  supporters  of  the  monarchy,  of  dislike, 
and  even  of  hate,  to  the  ultra-revolutionary 
faction  in  France,  or  rather  in  the  capital. 
— His  editorial  articles,  by  the  keen  and 
fearless  manner  in  which  they  were  writ¬ 
ten,  subjected  him  to  repeated  judicial 
prosecutions.  Thus,  for  example,  when 
Paris  was  declared,  in  1832,  to  be  in  a 
state  of  siege,  the  government  resolved  to 
bring  him  before  a  council  of  war,  to  be 
tried  for  sedition ;  although,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  vehement  denunciations  of  the 
measure  in  question,  he  had  exerted  all 
the  influence  which  he  possessed  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  disturbances  that  gave  occasion 
to  it.  But  having  timely  information  of 
what  was  intended,  he  managed  to  keep 
himself  concealed,  and  this  without  any 
interruption  of  his  labours  in  the  “Na¬ 
tional;”  until  the  laws  resumed  their  ordi¬ 
nary  course,  in  consequence  of  the  judg¬ 
ment  pronounced  by  the  Court  of  Cassa¬ 
tion,  against  the  legality  of  the  steps 
taken  by  the  government.  On  the  2d  of 
February  of  the  following  year,  he  was 
involved  in  a  duel  with  one  of  the  many 
chivalric  defenders  of  the  honour  of  the 
duchess  of  Berry,  which  was  supposed  to 
have  been  reflected  upon  in  the  columns 


of  his  journal.  He  was  severely  wounded 
by  the  sword  of  his  antagonist ;  from  which 
he,  however,  slowly  recovered, — the  event 
serving,  in  the  mean  time,  to  evince  the 
very  high  personal  estimation  in  which  he 
was  generally  held,  —  crowds  of  persons, 
of  the  most  opposite  political  opinions,  call¬ 
ing  upon  him  to  inquire  concerning  his 
health,  and  to  express  their  sympathies  in 
his  behalf.  The  next  event  which  directed 
the  attention  of  the  public,  in  a  peculiar 
degree,  to  Carrel,  was  the  republican  in¬ 
surrection  of  the  month  of  April  1834 
This,  like  all  similar  attempts  before  made, 
he  had  discouraged  as  premature,  and  as 
necessarily  terminating  in  defeat ;  but 
when  his  anticipations  of  the  result  had 
been  realized,  and  the  parties  most  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  the  undertaking  were 
tried  by  the  chamber  of  peers,  the  columns 
of  the  “  National”  denounced,  in  the  most 
unqualified  and  energetic  language,  the 
unlawfulness  of  the  proceedings  against 
them ;  dealing,  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
freest  manner,  with  the  characters  of  the 
men  who  were  to  decide  upon  their  fate. 
The  peers,  in  their  turn,  called  the  journal 
to  account;  and  on  one  of  his  friends 
avowing  himself  to  be  responsible  for  the 
article  that  had  given  the  most  offence, 
Carrel  appeared  as  his  counsel  before  the 
chamber;  less,  however,  to  defend  the 
accused,  than  boldly  to  bid  defiance  to  his 
judges.  “I  know  you,”  he  exclaimed; 
“you  are  the  judges  of  Marshal  Ney,  and 
I  exult  in  being  the  first  to  protest  in  this 
place  against  his  abominable  murder 
and  as,  thereupon,  General  Excelmans 
responded, — “I  am  of  the  same  opinion; 
the  condemnation  of  Marshal  Ney  was  a 
lawless  assassination,”  the  peers,  without 
any  farther  hearing  of  the  case,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  prodigious  tumult,  sentenced 
the  responsible  agent  (gerant)  of  the  “Na¬ 
tional”  to  two  years’  imprisonment,  and  to 
pay  a  fine  of  10,000  francs.  This  sum  was 
furnished  him,  by  public  subscription,  in  a 
few  days.  In  the  list  of  subscribers,  were 
found  some  of  the  first  names  of  France ; 
and  it  comprehended  individuals  of  every 
description  of  party  politics, — all  parties 
uniting  to  condemn  the  precipitate  and 

violent  decision  of  the  chamber _ Carrel 

continued  his  editorial  and  political  career 
in  the  manner  that  has  been  described, 
repeatedly  subjected  to  judicial  prosecu¬ 
tions,  and  sometimes  suffering  imprison¬ 
ment,  from  the  sentence  of  the  courts; 
until,  at  length,  it  was  suddenly  brought 
to  a  close,  by  a  duel  with  Emile  de  Gi- 
rardin,  July  22d  1836.  A  monument,  con¬ 
structed  by  David,  has  been  erected  tc  his 
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memory  by  his  numerous  admirers,  in  the 
church-yard  of  St.  Mande,  the  place  near 
which  he  breathed  his  Last. 

Carron.*  The  Carron  iron  works  were, 
for  a  long  time,  the  most  extensive  in 
Scotland ;  and,  for  a  while,  perhaps,  the 
most  extensive  in  Great  Britain :  but  they 
are  now  far  surpassed  by  similar  establish¬ 
ments  in  Scotland,  as  well  as  by  vast  num¬ 
bers  in  England.  The  period  of  their 
greatest  importance  was  during  the  last 
war  with  France,  when  they  furnished  to 
the  British  government  an  extraordinary 
number  of  cannon,  mortars,  howitzers, 
and  carronades,  together  with  a  vast 
amount  of  all  descriptions  of  military  pro¬ 
jectiles.  There  are,  however,  more  than 
2500  people  still  employed  in  the  works; 
and  200  tons  of  coal  are  daily  consumed. 
A  canal  has  been  cut,  by  the  company  who 
own  the  works,  to  Grangemouth,  3  miles 
distant,  whence  their  goods  are  conveyed, 
by  the  Forth  and  Clyde  canal,  to  Liver¬ 
pool  and  London.  The  principal  motive 
force  employed  at  the  works  is  water¬ 
power  ;  and  the  water  requisite  is  derived 
partly  from  the  river,  and  partly  from  ar¬ 
tificial  reservoirs,  which  cover  about  250 
acres  of  ground. 

Carthagena*  (S.  Am.).  The  import¬ 
ance  of  Carthagena  has  greatly  declined 
of  late  years ;  but  it  is  still  the  principal 
depot  for  the  goods  of  Bogota,  Popayan, 
and  Quito,  and  has  a  considerable  foreign 
trade ;  and  the  completion  of  the  canal 
of  the  Dique,  from  it  to  the  river  Magda¬ 
lena,  promises  to  give  to  it  a  new  impulse. 
See  New  Grenada  (Sup.) 

Cartesians  are  those  who  adhere  to 
the  doctrines  of  Descartes.  See  Descartes. 

Carus  (Charles  Gustavus)  was  born, 
January  3d  1789,  at  Leipsic,  in  Germany, 
where  his  father  was  a  dyer.  After  re¬ 
ceiving  his  preparatory  education  at  a  school 
in  his  native  city,  he  became  a  student  in 
the  university;  his  chief  object  being  to 
qualify  himself,  by  a  knowledge  of  che¬ 
mistry,  for  conducting,  in  future,  his  father’s 
business  to  the  best  advantage.  But  having, 
besides,  been  induced  to  attend  a  course 
of  lectures  on  anatomy,  he  became  so  much 
engaged  in  this  subject,  as  to  lead  him  to 
resolve  upon  making  medicine  his  main 
pursuit  in  life.  In  1811,  he  commenced  a 
course  of  private  lectures  on  comparative 
anatomy,  which  had  not,  until  then,  been 
treated  in  a  separate  course  at  Leipsic. 
He  next  applied  himself,  with  an  especial 
interest,  to  the  study  of  midwifery,  and 
endeavoured,  also,  to  make  himself  fami¬ 
liar  with  the  art  of  painting  in  oil.  In 
consequence  of  a  fever  contracted  by  his 


attendance,  in  1813,  at  the  French  mili¬ 
tary  hospital,  he  was,  for  a  time,  disabled 
from  prosecuting  his  scientific  labours. 
In  1815,  however,  when  the  Medico-Chi- 
rurgical  Academy  at  Dresden  received  a 
new  organization,  he  accepted  the  appoint¬ 
ment  tendered  him  of  professor  of  Mid¬ 
wifery,  and  removed  accordingly  to  that 
city.  In  addition  to  the. duties  attached  to 
this  office,  he  delivered,  with  great  suc¬ 
cess,  in  1827,  a  select  course  of  lectures 
on  the  Natural  History  of  Man;  and  an¬ 
other,  in  1829,  with  equal  success,  on 
Physiology.  In  the  last-mentioned  year, 
he  was  chosen  to  accompany  the  heredi¬ 
tary  prince,  Frederic  Augustus,  the  pre¬ 
sent  king  of  Saxony,  on  an  excursion  to 
Switzerland  and  Italy.  In  1833,  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  prize  of  the  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences  of  Paris,  for  the  discovery  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  in  insects,  and  other 
contributions  to  natural  history. — His  prin¬ 
cipal  works  are  the  “Essay  on  the  Nervous 
System,  and  particularly  the  Brain”  (1814) ; 
the  “  Manual  of  Zootomy,”  with  20  plates, 
engraved  by  the  author  himself  (1818); 
the  “  Manual  of  Gynecology”  (2  vols. 
1820) ;  “  Explanatory  Tables  of  Compara¬ 
tive  Anatomy”  (5  parts,  1826-1840);  “On 
the  Circulation  of  the  Blood  in  Insects” 
(1827);  the  “Elements  of  Comparative 
Anatomy  and  Surgery”  (3  vols.  1828); 
“  Lectures  on  Physiology”  (1831) ;  “  Let¬ 
ters  on  Landscape  Painting”  (1831) ; 
“  Paris,  and  the  Country  on  the  Rhine,” 
being  the  journal  of  an  excursion  made  by 
the  author  in  1835 ;  a  “  System  of  Physi- 
ology”  (3  vols.  1838-40) ;  “  Outlines  of  a 
New  and  Scientific  System  of  Craniosco- 
py”  (1841) ;  an  “  Atlas  of  Cranioscopy” 
(1  part,  1843);  “Twelve  Letters  concern¬ 
ing  Earthquakes”  (1841);  and  “Goethe, 
his  Individuality,  and  his  relation  to  the 
Natural  Sciences”  (1843). 

Carvalho  (Joze  da  Silva)  was  born, 
December  19th  1782,  in  the  Portuguese 
province  of  Beira.  He  pursued  the  study 
of  jurisprudence  at  the  university  of  Co¬ 
imbra,  where  he  was  already  noted  for  his 
“  liberal”  opinions.  On  account  of  the 
openness  with  which  these  were  expressed 
by  him,  he  was,  for  a  considerable  period, 
an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  police  and  the 
inquisition,  and  was  long  in  obtaining  an 
appointment  from  the  government  to  the 
lowest  office,  that  of  a  judge  in  the  first 
instance,  in  the  career  which  he  had  se¬ 
lected  for  himself.  In  December  1817, 
when  holding  the  office  of  Juiz  das  or¬ 
phans,  that  is,  Judge  in  cases  relating  to 
orphans,  he  contributed  to  the  forming  cf 
a  secret  combination,  .whose  exertions  ied 
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to  the  revolution  which  broke  out  at  Oporto 
in  August  1820.  Carvalho  was  named  to 
be  one  of  the  members  of  the  provisional 
government  which  was  then  proclaimed  ; 
and,  in  the  following  year,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Constituent  Cortes  of  the 
kingdom,  assembled  at  Lisbon,  to  be  one 
of  the  council  of  regency,  who  were  to 
conduct  the  administration  of  public  af¬ 
fairs  until  the  arrival  of  John  VI.  from 
Brazil.  In  the  same  year,  too,  he  was 
made  president  of  the  municipality  of  the 
capital,  and  invested  with  the  office  of 
minister  of  justice, — an  office  which  he 
continued  to  hold  down  to  the  counter  re¬ 
volution  of  1823. — The  triumph  of  the 
“  absolutists”  on  this  occasion  obliged  him 
to  take  refuge  in  England.  Here  he  re¬ 
sided  in  much  retirement  till  the  death  of 
John  VI.,  and  the  promulgation  of  the 
constitutional  charter  bestowed  upon  Por¬ 
tugal  by  Don  Pedro,  when  he  returned  to 
his  country.  On  the  overthrow  of  the 
constitution,  and  the  usurpation  of  the 
throne  by  Don  Miguel,  Carvalho  again 
fled  to  England,  where  he  evinced  the 
greatest  activity,  in  co-operation  with 
other  Portuguese  emigrants,  in  preparing 
the  means  for  the  expedition  undertaken 
by  Don  Pedro  against  his  brother  Don  Mi¬ 
guel,  in  favour  of  his  daughter  Donna  Ma¬ 
ria  da  Gloria.  To  him  was  more  particu¬ 
larly  due  the  obtaining  of  the  first  loan 
from  Ardoin  &  Co.  in  London,  without 
which  the  expedition  would  have  been  al¬ 
together  impracticable.  —  Carvalho  joined 
Don  Pedro  at  the  Azores,  and,  shortly  after 
the  party  had  effected  a  landing  in  Portu¬ 
gal,  was  appointed  director  of  the  civil  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  army,  and  president  of 
the  tribunals  of  Justice  and  of  War.  He 
next  took  charge  of  the  ministry  of  Fi¬ 
nance  under  circumstances  of  the  greatest 
embarrassment,  and  contributed  in  this  ca¬ 
pacity  very  materially  to  the  final  success 
of  Don  Pedro.  His  services,  indeed,  in 
introducing  and  maintaining  order  in  the 
finances,  were  so  important,  that  he  had 
scarcely,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1835, 
been  removed  from  the  ministry  through 
the  intrigues  of  his  personal  enemies,  when 
the  derangement  of  them  which  occurred 
rendered  his  recall  indispensable,  in  a  few 
months  only  after  his  dismissal  from  office. 
— The  revolution  of  the  10th  of  September 
1836,  in  favour  of  the  constitution  of  1820, 
and  which  overthrew  the  constitution  esta¬ 
blished  by  Don  Pedro,  at  length  drove  Car¬ 
valho  from  the  post  which  he  had  filled 
with  such  signal  •ability;  whereupon  he 
likewise  resigned  all  the  other  offices  that 
he  held.  He  partook  in  the  unsuccessful 


attempt  at  a  counter  revolution,  made  in 
the  November  following,  and  became,  in 
consequence,  once  more  an  exile  in  Eng¬ 
land,  whence  he  again  returned  to  Portu¬ 
gal  under  favour  of  the  amnesty  for  politi¬ 
cal  offences  granted  by  the  queen.  From 
this  period  until  the  revolution  which,  in 
1842,  restored  the  constitution  of  Don 
Pedro,  Carvalho  occupied  a  private  sta¬ 
tion  ;  an  object  of  the  persevering  hate  of 
his  political  adversaries,  and  of  suspicion, 
and  occasional  insult,  on  the  part  of  the 
populace.  Since  1842,  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  State. 

Cary  (Henry  Francis)  was  born  at  Bir¬ 
mingham  in  England,  in  1772.  At  the 
early  age  of  15,  he  published  “  An  irregu¬ 
lar  Ode  to  General  Elliott,”  which  was 
followed,  shortly  afterwards,  by  a  4to  pam¬ 
phlet  of  “  Sonnets  and  Odes.”  He  entered 
a  commoner  of  Christ  Church  College,  Ox¬ 
ford,  in  1790,  and  took  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
in  1796.  In  the  next  year,  he  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  a  living  in  the  established  church. 
While  at  the  university,  he  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  the  study  of  Italian,  French, 
and  English  literature,  as  well  as  of  Greek 
and  Latin.  In  1797,  he  produced  an  “  Ode 
to  General  Kosciusko.”  In  1805,  he  pub¬ 
lished  the  “  Inferno”  of  Dante  in  English 
blank  verse,  accompanied  with  the  origi¬ 
nal  Italian ;  and  in  1814,  his  entire  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  “  Divina  Commedia.”  The 
work  remained,  however,  almost  unnoticed 
for  several  years.  At  length,  Coleridge, 
having  formed  an  acquaintance  with  the 
translator,  drew  the  attention  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  its  merits ;  since  which  time  it  has 
taken  its  place  among  the  standard  pro¬ 
ductions  of  modern  English  literature.  It 
is  not  only  unusually  careful  and  exact, 
but  possesses  considerable  force  and  ex¬ 
pressiveness.  Mr.  Cary  has  subsequent¬ 
ly  produced  translations  in  verse  of  the 
“  Birds”  of  Aristophanes,  and  of  the 
“Odes”  of  Pindar;  a  series  of  Lives  of 
English  Poets,  in  continuation  of  Dr.  John¬ 
son’s,  and  another  of  Lives  of  Early  French 
Poets,  in  the  “  London  Magazine ;”  be¬ 
sides  editions  of  the  works  of  Pope,  Cow- 
per,  Milton,  Thomson,  and  Young.  In 
1826,  he  was  appointed  assistant  librarian 
in  the  British  Museum,  but  resigned  this 
situation  in  1832,  on  account  of  his  having 
been  passed  by,  in  the  promotion  of  ano¬ 
ther  to  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  printed 
books.  The  government  afterwards  be¬ 
stowed  upon  him  a  pension  of  £200  a  year, 
which  he  enjoyed  till  his  death  in  August 
1844.  He  was  interred  in  Poet’s  Corner, 
Westminster  Abbey. 

Caspian  Sea.*  The  fact  of  the  alter 
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uate  rise  and  fall  of  its  waters,  and  this 
to  a  considerable  extent,  seems  to  have 
been  ascertained  beyond  any  doubt;  but 
whether  these  changes  occur  at  regular 
periods  of  30  years,  or  of  any  other  series 
of  years,  or  are  merely  the  consequences 
of  the  occurrence  in  succession  of  seve¬ 
ral  years  favourable  or  unfavourable  to 
evaporation,  we  are  without  the  means  of 
determining. 

CASSAY;a  country  of  India  beyond  the 
Ganges,  between  24°  and  26°  N.  Lat.,  and 
93°  and  95°  E.  Lon.,  and  lying  S.  of  As¬ 
sam.  It  constituted  a  portion  of  the  Bir¬ 
man  empire  until  1824 :  it  is  now  a  nomi¬ 
nally  independent  state,  under  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  British.  The  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  have  much  more  affinity,  both 
in  person  and  manners,  with  the  Hindoos, 
than  with  the  Birmans.  They  are  indus¬ 
trious,  and  possessed  of  much  ingenuity. 
They  are  good  horsemen,  and  their  cavalry 
is  said  to  be  decidedly  superior  to  that  of 
most  of  their  neighbours.  The  upper  classes 
are  worshippers  of  Vishnu ;  and  this  coun¬ 
try  may  be  regarded  as  the  extreme  E. 
limit  of  Brahminism, — though  the  Cassay 
language  differs  widely  from  the  San¬ 
scrit.  Munneypoor  is  the  principal  town. 

CastaNos.*  In  the  Council  of  State, 
a  member  of  which  General  Castahos  was 
made  in  1825,  lie  supported  the  system  of 
“  moderation”  in  opposition  to  the  Carlists. 
Subsequently  to  the  period  just  mentioned, 
he  was  appointed  president  of  the  Council 
of  Castile.  In  1833,  he  resisted  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  minister,  Zea  Bermudez, 
in  reference  to  the  succession  to  the  throne ; 
and  retiring  from  court,  his  name  does  not 
appear  in  the  public  transactions  of  the 
kingdom,  until  the  fall  of  Espartero  in 
1843.  He  then  succeeded  Arguelles  in 
the  office  of  guardian  to  the  queen. 

Castiglione  (Carlo-Ottaviano,  count 
of)  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  lin¬ 
guists  of  the  present  age  in  Italy,  and  is 
also  noted  for  the  attention  bestowed  by 
him  on  the  study  of  Numismatics.  His 
first  work  was  a  description  of  the  Cufic 
coins  in  the  cabinet  of  Brera  at  Milan 
( Monde  cuficlie  dell'  J.  R.  museo  di  Mi¬ 
lano ),  published  at  Milan  in  1819.  In  the 
same  year,  he  published,  jointly  with  the 
abbe  Angelo  Mai,  an  edition  of  Ulphilas’  Go¬ 
thic  translation  of  St.  Paul’s  Epistles,  which 
the  latter  had  discovered,  in  1817,  among 
the  palimpsests  of  the  Ambrosian  library. 
The  dissertations  with  which  the  work  is 
enriched  are  mostly  from  the  pen  of  Cas¬ 
tiglione.  But  his  most  important  work  is 
the  “  Memoire  geographique  et  numisma- 
tique  sur  la  partie  orientale  de  la  Barbe- 


rie  appelee  Afrikiah  par  les  Arabes,  suivi 
de  recherches  sur  les  Berberes  atlan- 
tiques”  (1826).  He  died  in  1826. 

Castilho  (Antonio  Feliciano),  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  among  the  more 
modern  Portuguese  poets,  was  born  at  Lis¬ 
bon,  in  November  1800.  When  only  six 
years  old,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose, 
by  the  measles,  the  sight  altogether  of  one 
eye,  and  to  have  the  other  eye  so'  much 
weakened,  that  it  was  only  after  the  lapse 
of  several  years,  the  experiment  could  be 
hazarded  of  teaching1  him  to  read  and 
write.  In  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
his  father,  who  was  a  professor  of  Medi¬ 
cine  in  the  university  of  Coimbra,  he  stu¬ 
died  the  law,  and  was  admitted  as  an  ad¬ 
vocate,  but  never  undertook  to  practise 
his  profession.  After  passing  some  years 
in  retirement  with  one  of  his  brothers,  who 
was  an  ecclesiastic,  and  had  the  charge  of 
a  country  parish,  he  prosecuted  his  poeti¬ 
cal  career,  which  he  had  already  begun, 
when  a  student,  by  a  collection  of  buco¬ 
lics,  entitled  “  Cartas  de  Echo  e  Narciso,” 
and  another,  “A  primavera,  collecao  de 
poematos.”  The  former  of  these  won  him 
the  love  .of  a  young  woman  to  whom  he 
was  at  the  time  personally  unknown,  and 
whom  he  afterwards  married.  Besides  a 
translation  of  the  “  Amores”  of  Ovid,  and 
one  of  the  first  five  books  of  his  Metamor¬ 
phoses,  he  has  written  “  Amor  e  melan- 
colia,  or  a  novissima  Heloisa,”  “  Or  Noite 
do  Castello  e  os  Ciumos  de  Bordo,”  and 
other  poems.  An  office,  to  which  he  was 
appointed  by  king  John  VI.,  was  subse¬ 
quently  abolished ;  and,  under  Don  Mi¬ 
guel,  becoming  obnoxious  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  on  account  of  his  liberal  sentiments, 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  Portugal  for  a 
time. — His  brother  above  referred  to,  Au - 
gusto  Federigo  Castilho ,  who,  like  him, 
and  for  a  like  reason,  was  obliged  to  leave 
his  country,  translated  Lucan’s  Pharsalia, 
and,  in  conjunction  with  Antonio  Felicia¬ 
no,  published  “  Quadros  historicos  de  Por¬ 
tugal”  (8  parts,  1831-1841). 

Catalogue  raisonnee;  an  expression 
from  the  French  to  denote  a  catalogue  of 
books,  classed  under  the  heads  of  their 
several  subjects,  with  a  general  abstract 
of  the  contents  of  works,  where  the  title 
does  not  sufficiently  indicate  them. 

Catamaran;  a  sort  of  raft  used  chiefiy 
on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  in  India,  for 
the  purpose  of  fishing.  It  is  composed  of 
three  pieces  of  wood  lashed  together,  the 
middle  piece  being  longer  and  broader  than 
the  others ;  and  it  is  almost  the  only  kind 
of  boat  that  can  live  in  the  surf  mat  Dre- 
vails  on  that  coast. — Catamaran  was  also 
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the  name  given  to  the  floating  batteries 
with  which  the  French,  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  present  century,  meditated  the 
invasion  of  England. 

Catch,  in  music,  is  defined  to  be  “a 
piece  for  three  or  four  voices,  one  of  which 
leads,  and  the  others  follow  in  the  same 
notes.”  But  perhaps  it  may  be  more  cor¬ 
rectly  described  as  a  fugue  in  the  unison, 
wherein  to  humour  some  conceit  in  the 
words,  or  to  give  them  a  different  mean¬ 
ing,  the  melody  is  broken,  and  the  sense 
is  interrupted  in  one  part,  and  caught  and 
supported  by  another. 

Catel*  died  at  Paris,  November  29th 
1830. 

Catenary;  the  curve  into  which  a  rope 
or  chain  of  uniform  density  and  thickness 
forms  itself,  when  allowed  to  hang  freely 
from  two  points.  Its  true  nature  was  first 
demonstrated  by  James  Bernouilli,  and  its 
various  properties  soon  after  pointed  out 
by  John  Bernouilli,  Huyghens,  and  Leib¬ 
nitz.  It  is  interesting  on  account  of  the 
light  which  it  throws  on  the  theory  of 
arches,  and  also  by  reason  of  its  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  construction  of  suspension 
bridges. 

Catholic  Worship.  See  Chatel,  (Sup.) 

Catskill;  the  chief  town  of  Greene 
county,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  situated 
on  the  Hudson  river,  about  30  miles  lower 
down  than  Albany.  The  village  has  a 
population  of  somewhat  less  than  3000; 
and  a  railroad  to  Canajoharie,  on  the  Mo¬ 
hawk,  begins  there.  A  spacious  hotel  has 
been  constructed  on  the  Catskill  moun¬ 
tains,  at  an  elevation  of  2200  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river,  which  is  frequented 
in  the  summer  season  by  visiters  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States,  on  account  of 
the  grand  and  beautiful  scenery,  and  the 
refreshing  coolness  of  the  climate.  The 
Mountain  House,  as  the  hotel  is  called,  is 
approached  by  an  ascending  road,  12  miles 
in  length  from  the  landing  place  on  the 
Hudson. 

Cauchois-Lemaire.*  On  his  return  to 
France,  under  the  administration  of  De- 
caze,  besides  being  a  contributor  to  seve¬ 
ral  of  the  liberal  journals,  he  put  forth  a 
number  of  political  pamphlets ;  .and  select 
portions  of  these  were  republished  by  him 
in  his  “  Opuscules”  (1821),  and  the  “  Let- 
tres  politiques,  religieuses  et  historiques” 
(2  vols.  1828-32).  Of  all  his  productions, 
however,  that  which  attracted  in  the  great¬ 
est  degree  the  public  attention,  and  for 
which  he  was  condemned  to  be  imprisoned 
during  15  months,  and  to  pay  besides  a 
considerable  fine,  was  his  “  Lettre  au  due 
^’Orleans  sur  la  crise  actuelle”  (1827), 


urging  him  to  place  himself  at  the  nead 
of  the  opposition  to  the  government  of 
Charles  X.  In  1830,  he  prepared,  jointly 
with  Chatelain,  the  editor  of  the  “  Courrier 
franqais,”  and  Thiers,  the  protest  of  the 
journals  against  the  ordinances  of  July. 
On  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe,  he  tor 
a  long  time  declined  all  offers  of  office 
which  were  made  to  him,  preferring  to 
continue  his  labours  as  a  journalist.  At 
length,  in  1838,  he  accepted  a  minor  post 
connected  with  the  public  archives;  and 
since  then  lias  ceased  altogether  to  write 
for  the  newspapers.  —  It  is  said  that  the 
amount  of  money  which  he  was  condemned 
to  pay,  in  consequence  of  the  various  pro¬ 
secutions  directed  against  him  previous  to 
the  revolution  of  July,  exceeded  the  sum 
of  12,000  francs. 

Cauchy  (Augustin  Louis),  one  of  the 
most  eminent  among  living  mathemati¬ 
cians,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1780.  When 
only  in  the  16th  year  of  his  age,  he  had 
already  published  an  essay  on  the  Motion 
of  the  Waves.  In  1816,  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  in 
the  class  of  Mechanics,  and  was  subse¬ 
quently  appointed  one  of  the  instructors  of 
the  Polytechnic  School.  During  several 
years  after  the  revolution  of  July,  he  ac¬ 
companied  the  unfortunate  Charles  X.  in 
his  exile;  residing  chiefly  at  Prague,  in 
Bohemia.  He  then  returned  to  Paris.  The 
most  important  of  his  numerous  works  are 
his  “  Cours  d’analyse”  (1821) ;  the  “  Le- 
qons  sur  le  calcul  difterentiel”  (1829);  the 
“  Lecons  sur  les  applications  du  calcul  in¬ 
finitesimal  a  la  geometrie”  (2  vols.,  1826- 
28);  the  “Exercices  de  mathematiques” 
(1826-29);  the  “Exercices  d’analyse  et 
de  physique  mathematique”  (1839);  and 
his  “  Memoire  sur  la  dispersion  de  la  lu- 
miere.” — His  father,  Louis  Francois  Cau¬ 
chy,  born  in  1755,  obtained,  for  a  period, 
a  certain  popularity  as  a  writer  of  occa¬ 
sional  verses,  especially  by  his  “Ode  au 
premier  consul”  (1802),  and  «  La  bataille 
d’Austerlitz”  (1806). 

Cavalier,  originally  used,  in  a  general 
sense,  to  denote  a  soldier  who  fought  on 
horseback,  came  to  be  applied,  in  the  great 
civil  war  of  England,  to  the  adherents  of 
Charles  I.,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
Roundheads,  or  the  supporters  of  the  Par¬ 
liament. 

Cayenne.*  See  Guiana,  (Sup.) 

Cayes*  (Les).  Population  at  present 
about  3000.  The  town  was  partly  de¬ 
stroyed  by  a  hurricane  in  1831. 

Cean-Bermudez  (Juan  Augustin),  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Spanish  historian  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  was  born,  in  1749.  at  Gijon  in  Astu- 
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rias,  and  directed  his  attention  at  an  early 
age  to  the  study  of  art,  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  Ralael  Mengs,  at  Madrid.  He 
occupied  for  some  time  the  office  of  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Council  of  the  Indies,  but  after¬ 
wards  retired  to  Seville,  devoting  himself 
exclusively  to  the  branch  of  literature 
which  he  had  selected  for  his  province, 
and  establishing  in  that  city  an  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts.  He  was  a*  member  of 
the  Academy  of  History  and  the  Arts  at 
Madrid,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1829. 
Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned  his 
“Diccionario  historico  de  los  mas  illustres' 
professores  de  las  bellas  artes  en  Espaha” 
(6  vols.,  1800) ;  the  “  Carta  sobre  el  estilo 
y  gusto  en  la  pinturade  la  escuela  sevilla- 
na”  (1806) ;  the  “  Noticias  de  los  arqui- 
tectos  y  arquitectura  de  Espana”  (4  vols., 
1829);  the  “Dialogo  sobre  el  arte  de  la 
pintura”  (1819) ;  and  his  Memoirs  of  his 
friend  Jovellanos  (1814)<  And  to  these 
must  be  added  his  very  important  work  on 
the  early  geography  and  antiquities  of 
Spain,  entitled  “  Sumario  de  las  antigiie- 
dades  romanas  que  hay  en  Espaha,  en 
especial  las  pertenecientes  a  las  bellas 
artes”  (1832),  which  was  issued  at  the 
public  expense. 

Celebes.*  The  Dutch  possessions  on 
this  island  are  of  no  intrinsic  importance 
to  that  nation,  the  expense  of  maintaining 
them  far  exceeding  the  revenue  which 
they  yield.  They  are  of  consequence, 
however,  as  furnishing,  at  all  times,  a 
ready  supply  of  rice,  and  other  provisions, 
to  the  Moluccas,  or  Spice  islands.  The 
residence  of  the  governor  is  in  Fort  Rot¬ 
terdam,  in  the  vicinity  of  which,  and  on 
the  site  of  the  former  town  of  Macassar, 
is  situated  the  large  settlement  of  Vlaar- 
dingen,  inhabited  by  Dutch,  Chinese,  and 
natives.  There  are  two  Dutch  settlements 
in  the  N.  E.  portion  of  the  island,  Manado 
and  Gorontalo,  which  are  governed  by 
residents ,  who  are  themselves  subject  to 
the  authority  of  the  governor  of  Ternate. 

Cemetery.*  The  celebrity  of  the  cem¬ 
etery  of  Pere  la  Chaise  has  produced  the 
effect  in  several  other  countries,  besides 
France,  of  causing  the  laying  out,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  of  burying 
grounds,  in  a  more  ornate,  and  sometimes 
more  picturesque  manner,  than  had  hith¬ 
erto  been  usual.  In  a  few  instances,  per¬ 
haps,  municipal  regulations,  founded  on  a 
growing  conviction  of  the  unhealthiness 
of  interring  the  dead  in  the  midst  of  a 
crowded  population,  may  have  contributed 
to  the  selection  of  a  more  secluded  spot  for 
this  purpose;  and  the  splendid  monuments 
erected  in  it,  occasionally  over  the  graves 


of  even  very  insignificant  persons,  were 
calculated  to  gratify  the  vanity  of  friends, 
however  displeasing  or  offensive  they 
might  be  to  the  more  correct  and  fastidious 
taste  of  a  stranger. — Among  the  cemete¬ 
ries  in  the  United  States,  those  most  de¬ 
serving  of  especial  mention  are  that  of 
Mount  Auburn,  noted  for  its  designed  ir¬ 
regularity,  as  well  as  the  good  taste  exhi¬ 
bited  in  the  structure  and  style  of  many 
of  the  monuments;  that  at  New  Haven,  a 
sort  of  city  of  the  dead  laid  out  by  mathe¬ 
matical  rule ;  and  Laurel  Hill  cemetery 
near  Philadelphia,  partaking  in  some  de¬ 
gree  of  the  different  characters  of  the  for¬ 
mer  two. 

Central  America.*  See  Guatimalay 
(Sup.) 

Cephalonia.*  The  population  of  this 
island  in  1814  was  45,399:  in  1834  it 
amounted  to  30,875  males,  and  25,951  fe¬ 
males, —  in  all,  56,826.  The  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  the 
Greek  church  ;  the  remainder  are  chiefly 
Roman  Catholics.  Argostoli  and  Lixuri, 
situated  on  opposite  sides  of  the  bay  of 
Argostoli,  are  the  principal  towns.  Cepha¬ 
lonia  had,  in  1834,  85  schools,  containing 
1711  pupils;  and  12  of  the  schools,  having 
504  pupils,  are  public,  costing  the  govern¬ 
ment  £867  sterling. — The  raisins  of  this 
island  are  the  most  esteemed  of  any  in 
Greece,  those  of  Zante  only  excepted. 

Ceram;  one  of  the  Molucca  islands, 
situated  between  the  islands  of  Amboyna 
and  Sunda.  It  is  about  185  miles  long 
and  30  broad,  with  a  surface  of  5500  sq. 
miles.  It  has  large  forests  of  sago-palm, 
the  produce  of  which  constitutes  much  of 
the  food  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  there  are 
fine  woods  suited  for  cabinet  work.  In 
one  portion  of  the  island,  great  quantities 
of  nutmegs  and  cloves  were  formerly  pro¬ 
duced  ;  but  the  trees  were  extirpated  by 
the  Dutch  about  the  year  1652.  The  in¬ 
terior  is  inhabited  by  the  Haraforas,  a  Po¬ 
lynesian  tribe ;  people  of  Malay  race  live 
on  the  coasts. 

Cerate  ;  a  composition  made  of  oil, 
wax,  and  other  ingredients,  used  exter¬ 
nally  in  several  diseases,  where  plasters 
are  necessary. 

Cerigo.*  Population,  in  1834,  includ¬ 
ing  the  little  island  of  Cerigotto,  8579; 
Greeks,  and  of  the  Greek  religion.  The 
chief  town  is  Capsali,  at  its  S.  extremity. 
In  1834,  there  were  11  schools  with  475 
pupils:  9  of  the  schools,  containing  403 
pupils,  were  public,  and  were  supported 
at  an  expense  to  the  government  of  £294 
sterling. 

Cerumen;  the  wax,  or  viscid  yeliow 
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liquid  which  flows  from  the  ear,  and  hard¬ 
ens  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  consists 
of  albumen,  an  oily  matter,  a  colouring 
matter,  soda,  and  phosphate  of  lime. 

Cevallos*  died,  in  1838,  at  Bayonne, 
where'  he  had  resided  for  several  years 
previously. 

Ceylon.*  According  to  a  census  taken 
in  1835,  the  population  of  this  island  con¬ 
sisted  of  9121  whites,  1,194,482  free  per¬ 
sons  of  the  different  coloured  races,  and 
27,397  slaves;  amounting  altogether  to 
1,241,825.  While  the  distinctions  of  caste 
are  recognised,  and  in  some  instances 
scrupulously  preserved,  by  the  Cingalese, 
they  respect  them  only  in  their  civil,  re¬ 
jecting  their  religious  influences.  The 
other  inhabitants  of  the  coast  consist  of 
Dutch,  Portuguese,  and  English  colonists; 
some  Caffres  and  Javanese;  a  few  Chi¬ 
nese  and  Parsee  traders;  and  a  various 
population,  sprung  from  the  intermixture 
of  these  with  each  other  and  with  the  na¬ 
tive  races.  The  common  language  of  the 
Cingalese  is  a  dialect  of  the  Sanscrit; 
their  sacred  language,  like  that  of  the 
Birmans,  is  the  Pali. — There  are  16  places 
of  public  worship  belonging  to  the  Church 
of  England,  and  32  belonging  to  other 
Protestant  denominations;  and  there  are 
also  numerous  Roman  Catholic  chapels. — 
In  1831,  the  number  of  schools  in  the 
island  was  1055,  of  which  99  were  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  government ;  56  by  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  86  by 
the  Methodist,  16  by  the  Baptist,  and  100 
by  the  American  missionaries;  and  90 
others  by  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  or 
missionaries.  The  greater  part  have  been 
established  on  the  W.  and  S.  coasts;  few 
of  them  in  the  interior;  and  the  two  most 
important  are  the  government  academy  at 
Columbo,  where  the  usual  branches  of  a 
classical  and  mathematical  education  are 
taught,  and  the  classical  and  theological 
school  of  the  American  mission  at  Batti- 
caloa.  Presses  have  also  been  established 
in  several  places  on  the  island,  for  the 
printing  of  religious  and  school  books. — 
The  governor  is  invested  with  both  execu¬ 
tive  and  legislative  powers;  but  in  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  the  latter  he  is  assisted  by  an 
advisory  council,  the  members  of  which 
are  appointed  either  by  himself,  or  the 
secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies.  In 
1835,  the  public  revenue  was  £371,695, 
and  the  expenditure  £323,277,  exclusively 
of  that  incurred  in  England  on  account  of 
Ceylon ;  which  last  amounted,  in  the  same 
year,  to  £113,345.  The  principal  articles 
exported  are  coffee,  cinnamon,  pearls,  co¬ 
coa-nuts,  cocoa-nut  oil.  arrack,  areca-nuts, 


and  tobacco ;  and  the  imports  consist  prin¬ 
cipally  of  cotton  goods  and  grain  (mostly 
rice).  The  total  value  of  the  former,  in 
1835,  amounted  to  £199,268 ;  of  the  latter 
to  £352,077.  Were  it  not  for  its  being  a 
government  monopoly,  salt  would  probably 
become  an  important  article  of  exportation. 
It  is  stated  that  if  can  be  imported  at  Cal¬ 
cutta  at  two-thirds  the  price  of  the  salt 
produced  in  India ;  and  according  to  Col. 
Colebrooke,  this  island  supplied  Bengal 
with  it,  before  the  existence  of  the  Dutch 
monopoly.  Under  the  government  of  the 
Dutch,  who  were  the  first  to  cultivate  the 
cinnamon  plant,  this  spice  was  also  strictly 
monopolised,  and  severe  laws  were  enact¬ 
ed  against  those  who  cut  down  or  peeled 
trees  without  the  cognizance  of  govern¬ 
ment,  though  on  their  own  property.  The 
monopoly  was  abolished  in  1833 ;  but  the 
advantages  that  would  naturally  have 
grown  out  of  this  wise  measure  have  been 
counteracted  by  laying  a  duty  of  no  less 
than  3.s.  per  lb.,  or  300  per  cent,  ad  valo¬ 
rem,  on  the  exported  article.  The  pearl 
fishery  in  the  Bay  of  Condatchy  was  for¬ 
merly,  equally  with  the  salt  and  the  cin¬ 
namon  of  the  island,  a  government  mono¬ 
poly,  but  is  now  free,  and  forms  a  profita¬ 
ble  employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  coast.  The  Ceylon 
pearls  are  whiter  than  those  of  Ormuz,  or 
the  Arabian  coast;  and  the  natives  are 
very  expert  in  cutting  and  drilling  them. — 
Some  progress  has  been  made  in  improv¬ 
ing  the  communications  of  the  island. 
There  is  a  canal  between  Calpenteen  and 
Columbo,  by  which  merchandise  is  con¬ 
veyed  during  the  S.  W.  monsoon.  A  fine 
road  has  been  constructed  from  Columbo 
to  Candy,  on  which  a  mail-coach  runs; 
carriage  roads  also  extend  from  Columbo 
N.  to  Chilaw,  and  S.  to  Matura.  Many 
rapid  and  unfordable  streams  have  had 
iron  and  wooden  bridges  thrown  across 
them,  among  which  is  that  of  Paradeinia, 
across  the  Mahavilly  Ganga,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  a  single  arch,  with  a  span  of  205 
feet,  principally  composed  of  satin  wood. 

Chaff;  the  husk  or  withered  calyx  of 
grasses,  and  more  especially  of  the  bread 
corns.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  straw 
or  hay  cut  into  very  short  lengths,  and 
used  for  mixing  with  corn,  roots,  or  other 
food  for  horses  or  cattle.  This  kind  of 
chaff,  in  greater  lengths,  is  also  used  for 
mixing  with  mortar  in  some  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  more  particularly  in  Germany  and 
Russia ;  and  it  is  used  as  a  substitute  for 
hair  in  making  plaster  for  rooms.  Both 
stubble  and  cut  hay  were  used  by  the  an¬ 
cient  Egyptians  in  making  bricks. 
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Chalmers  (Alexander)  was  born,  at 
Aberdeen  in  Scotland,  in  1759.  Having- 
received  a  classical  and  medical  education, 
he  obtained,  in  1777,  the  situation  of  a 
surgeon  in  the  West  Indies ;  but  after  he 
had  already  arrived  at  Portsmouth  to  em¬ 
bark  for  his  destination,  he  altered  his 
mind,  and  proceeded  to  seek  his  fortune 
in  London.  There  he  became  connected 
with  the  public  press,  .and  acquired  consi¬ 
derable  reputation  as  a  political  wrriter. 
Besides  contributing  to  several  of  the  news¬ 
papers  and  critical  journals,  he  was  for 
some  time  the  editor  of  m-ore  than  one  of 
the  former.  And  in  addition  to  his  labours 
of  the  kind  referred  to,  he  was  very  much 
occupied  in  editing,  for  the  booksellers, 
many  of  the  standard  works  of  English 
literature,  as  well  as  in  the  preparation  of 
his  “General  Biographical  Dictionary” 
(32  vols.,  1812-17),  and  of  various  sepa¬ 
rate  pieces  of  biography.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  of  his  editions  are  those  of  the 
“British  Essayists,”  beginning  w7ith  the 
“  Tatler,”  and  ending  with  the  “  Observer,” 
with  prefaces,  biographical  and  historical, 
(45  vols.,  1803) ;  of  Shakspeare  (9  vols., 
1803),  with  an  abridgment  of  the  more 
copious  notes  of  Stevens,  and  a  life  of  the 
great  dramatist ;  and  of  the  English  poets, 
from  Chaucer  to  Cowper,  including  the  se¬ 
ries  previously  edited  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
the  most  approved  translations  (21  vols., 
1810). — He  suffered  greatly  from  disease 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  and  died 
in  London,  December  10th  1834. 

Chalmers  (George;  was  born  in  1742, 
at  the  village  of  Fochabers,  which  is  situ¬ 
ated  partly  in  the  county  of  Banff,  and 
partly  in  that  of  Moray,  in  Scotland.  After 
receiving  the  elements  of  his  education  in 
his  native  place,  he  became  a  student  of 
the  King’s  College,  Old  Aberdeen,  and 
subsequently  studied  the  law  at  Edin¬ 
burgh.  He  then  emigrated  to  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  where  he  practised  in  the  colonial 
courts  for  ten  years.  On  the  occurrence 
of  the  American  revolution,  he  adhered  to 
the  side  of  the  mother  country,  to  which 
he  returned,  and  went  to  reside  in  Lon¬ 
don.  There  he  was  appointed,  in  1786, 
clerk  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  a  situation 
which  he  held  till  his  death  in  1825. — He 
wrote  extensively  on  various  subjects;  and 
the  principal  works  published  by  him  are 
the  “  Political  Annals  of  the  United  Co¬ 
lonies”  (1780),  “  On  the  Comparative 
Strength  of  Great  Britain  during  the  pre¬ 
sent  and  four  preceding  Reigns”  (1782), 
“Opinions  on  Public  Law  and  Commer¬ 
cial  Policy”  (1784),  and  an  historical  and 
topographical  account  of  North  Britain, 
Vol.  XIV.— 22 


from  the  most  ancient  times,  entitled  “Ca¬ 
ledonia.”  The  last  work  was  intended 
to  be  completed  in  4  quarto  volumes 
but  he  only  lived  to  publish  the  second 
The  first  volume  contains  the  historica 
portion,  furnishing  a  clear  and  excellent 
account  of  the  Scots  and  Piets  since  the 
Romans  first  penetrated  into  the  N.  part 
of  the  island.  Chalmers  is  the  author  also 
of  a  life  of  Daniel  De  Foe,  of  a  life  of 
Thomas  Ruddiman,  and  of  a  life  of  Tho¬ 
mas  Paine. 

Chambertin;  a  famous  vineyard  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Cote  d’Or, 
producing  it  an  average  from  130  to  150 
pipes  of  one  of  the  best  red  Burgundy 
wines.  It  is  exported  far  and  w7ide ;  al¬ 
though  much  of  the  wine  called  by  this 
name  is,  in  reality,  of  an  inferior  quality, 
and  the  produce  of  neighbouring  vineyards. 
— Chambertin  was  the  favourite  wine  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  of  Napoleon. 

Chambord.*  After  the  revolution  of 
July  1830,  the  right  of  the  duke  of  Bor¬ 
deaux  to  this  estate  was  brought  into  ques¬ 
tion,  on  the  ground  of  the  national  domains 
in  the  possession  of  the  members  of  the 
Bourbon  family  having  been  declared  to 
be  confiscated.  The  suit,  which  was,  in 
consequence,  instituted  in  relation  to  it, 
was  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  January 
1841,  by  the  decision  of  the  court  of  Cas¬ 
sation,  that  it  did  not  come  under  the  de¬ 
signation  of  national  domains,  but  was  the 
property  of  the  duke  of  Bordeaux,  lawfully 
acquired  by  the  grant  of  the  donors.  That 
court,  however,  also  decided  that,  inas¬ 
much  as  no  descendant  of  the  elder  branch 
of  the  Bourbons  was  allowed  to  hold  lands 
in  France,  the  estate  should  be  sold ;  which, 
nevertheless,  had  not  taken  place  so  late 
as  the  beginning  of  the  year  1843. 

Champagne  Winf.*  There  is  no  wine 
which  has  been  imitated  to  a  greater  ex¬ 
tent,  or  more  successfully,  at  least  in  some 
cases,  than  this.  In  Germany,  from  some 
of  the  light  wines  of  the  country,  those  of 
the  Rhine,  Maine,  Neckar,  &c.,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  others  have  been  compounded,  so 
closely  resembling  Champagne,  that  con¬ 
noisseurs  themselves  have  been  deceived 
by  them.  Well-known  establishments  for 
their  manufacture  exist  at  Esslingen,  Heil- 
bron,  Berg,  and  other  places.  In  France, 
too,  various  processes  are  employed  for 
imitating  the  genuine  Champagne  wine; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
Champagne  which  is  sold  in  the  city  of 
Paris  itself  is  produced  there,  either  by 
impregnating  other  wines  with  carbonic 
acid  gas  by  mechanical  means,  or  by  min¬ 
gling  with  them  ingredients  that,  by  acU 
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ing  chemically  on  each  other,  develope 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  give  them  the  spark¬ 
ling  appearance  so  well  known.  And  in 
the"  United  States  a  wretched  preparation 
from  other  'wines,  and  even  from  cider, 
is  not  unfrequently  thrown  into  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  palmed  upon  the  community  as 
Champagne. 

Champollion*  the  younger.  The  ac¬ 
counts  rendered  by  him  of  his  journey  to 
Egypt  in  1828  are  to  be  found  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  his  “  Lettres  ecrites  d’Egypte 
et  de  Nubie,”  published,  after  his  death,  in 
2  volumes.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  he 
occupied  himself  in  the  preparation  of  the 
abundant  materials  which  he  had  accumu¬ 
lated  in  relation  to  the  countries  he  had 
visited ;  but  in  the  midst  of  his  labours, 
he  was  carried  oft'  by  the  cholera,  on  the 
4th  of  March  1832. — The  manuscripts 
which  he  left  behind  him  were  purchased 
by  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris  for  the  sum 
of  50,000  francs.  Of  these  there  have 
been  printed  the  “  Grammaire  Egypti- 
enne”  (3  vols.  1838-41),  and  the  “Monu¬ 
ments  de  I’Egypte  et  de  la  Nubie  d’apres 
les  dessins  executes  sur  les  lieux,  sous  la 
direction  de  Champollion  ”  (4  vols.,  fol. 
and  2  vols.  4to.  1840-41).  The  views  of 
Champollion,  concerning  the  Egyptian  hie- 
roglyphics,  have  been  controverted  by 
Klaproth,  Seyffarth,  and  others. 

Champollion-Figeac*  was  appointed 
in  1828  conservator  of  the  manuscripts  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  and  has,  since 
that  period,  conferred  a  service  on  the 
student  of  history,  by  the  publication  of 
various  important  documents, — for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  “Documents  historiques  tires  de 
la  bibliotheque  royale”  (vol.  1st,  1842), 
and  the  “  Lettres  des  rois,  reines  et  autres 
personnages  des  cours  de  France  et  d’An- 
gleterre”  (2  vols.  1840).  And  to  these 
must  be  added  that  sumptuous  work,  the 
“  Paleographie  universelle,”  of  Silvestre 
(1839,  with  300  copperplates),  the  text  of 
which  was  furnished  by  Champollion,  and 
his  nephew,  Aime  Champollion. 

Channing  (William  Ellery),  D.  D.,  was 
born  at  Newport,  in  Rhode  Island,  on  the 
7th  of  April  1780.  His  father  was  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  lawyer  of  that  place ;  his  mo¬ 
ther,  to  whose  piety  and  faithfulness  he 
has  himself  borne  an  affectionate  and  grate¬ 
ful  testimony,  was  a  daughter  of  William 
Ellery,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Congress  from  1776  to  1785,  and  one 
of  tfie  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  In¬ 
dependence.  Dr.  Channing  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  College  in  1798,  with  the 
hignest  honours  of  the  institution.  After 
completing  his  collegiate  studies,  and  be¬ 


fore  his  preparation  for  the  ministry,  he 
entered  as  a  tutor  the  family  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  Virginia.  He  there  pnfVrod  se¬ 
verely  in  health;  and  his  <\  i.  •  nation, 
before  remarkably  robust  and  healthful, 
was  from  that  time  enfeebled  to  the  close 
of  his  life.  After  pursuing  his  theological 
studies,  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  be¬ 
come  the  pastor  of  the  church  in  Federal 
street,  Boston,  and  was  ordained  June  1st 
1803.  The  society  worshipping  there  was 
then  small;  and  on  this  account  he  pre¬ 
ferred  the  situation  to  another  which  was 
offered  to  him,  thinking  that  his  state  of 
health  required  light  labour.  He  was  at 
once  distinguished  as  a  preacher  and  loved 
as  a  pastor ;  so  much  so,  that  his  society, 
by  the  addition  of  members  from  all  the 
walks  of  life,  increased  to  a  degree  which 
rendered  necessary  the  erection  of  a  new 
and  larger  house  of  worship.  The  health 
of  Dr.  Channing  was  much  improved,  and 
his*mind  and  heart  filled  with  new  thoughts 
and  purposes,  by  a  visit  to  Europe.  He 
continued  to  discharge  alone  the  duties  of 
his  office  till  1824,  when  a  colleague  was 
associated  with  him.  He  retained  his  con¬ 
nection  with  his  society  until  his  death ; 
though  by  his  own  request,  he  was  relieved 
from  the  obligation  of  performing  any  pub¬ 
lic  functions, in  May  1840.  —  As  a  theo¬ 
logian,  his  reputation,  beyond  the  imme¬ 
diate  sphere  of  his  labours,  dates  from  the 
appearance,  in  the  “  Christian  Disciple  ” 
for  1820,  of  his  “  Moral  Argument  against 
Calvinism ;”  and  as  an  essayist,  he  at¬ 
tracted  extensive  notice  by  his  “  Remarks 
on  the  Character  and  Writings  of  Milton 
and  Fenelon,”  and  on  the  “  Life  and  Cha¬ 
racter  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,”  inserted 
in  the  “  Christian  Examiner,”  in  1826  and 
1829.  A  volume,  containing  a  collection 
of  Dr.  Channing’s  writings,  was  published 
at  Boston  in  1830,  under  the  title  of 
“  Reviews,  Discourses,  and  Miscellanies.” 
He  continued,  also,  to  produce  occasional 
tracts,  discourses,  and  other  writings,  du¬ 
ring  the  remainder  of  his  life.  The  sub¬ 
jects  treated  were  chiefly  war,  tempe¬ 
rance,  public  education,  the  church,  and 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  of  which  measure 
he  was  an  earnest  advocate.  That  he  was 
one  of  the  most  striking  writers  of  the 
present  age  is  universally  cohceded ;  and 
his  works,  besides  their  attractions  of  stvle, 
are  all  animated  by  a  pure  and  lofty  moral 
spirit.  Of  all  controversial  writers  too,  he 
was  remarkable  for  freedom  from  personal 
invective  and  temper,  as  well  as  for  a  de¬ 
voted  love  of  truth. — Dr.  Channing  passed 
the  last  few  years  of  his  life  in  much  pri¬ 
vacy  ;  residing  in  Boston  during  the  win- 
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ter,  and  in  Newport  in  the  summer  season. 
While  absent  from  home  on  an  excursion, 
he  was  seized  with  typhus' fever,  and  died 
at  Bennington  in  Vermont,  on  the  2d  of 
October  ls42.  His  remains  were  interred 
in  the  cemetery  of  Mount  Auburn,  near 
Boston. 

Chantilly,  a  small  and  pleasant  town 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Oise, 
24  miles  from  Paris  on  the  road  to  Amiens; 
but  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned  chiefly  on 
account  of  its  magnificent  castle  and  park, 
until  the  revolution  the  seat  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  family  of  Conde.  The  “  Grand  Cha¬ 
teau  ”  was  destroyed  at  that  period ;  and 
all  that  now  remains  are  the  “  Petit  Cha¬ 
teau,”  the  “  Chateau  d’Enguien,”  and  the 
stables :  the  latter  are  unequalled  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  By  the  testament  of  the  duke  of 
Bourbon,  the  last  prince  of  the  family  of 
Conde,  the  domain  of  Chantilly  has  be¬ 
come  the  property  of  the  duke  of  Aumale, 
the  4th  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  present 
king  of  the  French. 

Chantry*  (Francis).  In  1816  he  was 
chosen  an  associate,  and  in  1818  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy.  In  the  following 
year  he  paid  his  first  visit  to  Italy,  where 
lie  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Acade¬ 
mies  of  Rome  and  Florence.  During  the 
last  20  years  of  his  life,  his  career,  as  a 
monumental  sculptor,  was  unrivalled.  He 
was  knighted  by  the  queen  in  1837 ;  at 
which  period  he  was  already  a  sufferer 
from  disease  of  the  heart;  and  from  this 
time  he  finished  few  works  himself.  His 
death  took  place  on  the  25th  of  November 
1841. 

Chapel  ;  a  term  used  in  England  to  de¬ 
note  a  place  of  divine  worship,  either  con¬ 
nected  with  a  private  establishment,  as  a 
nobleman’s  house,  a  college,  &c., — or  sub¬ 
sidiary  to  a  parish  church  for  the  sake  of 
additional  accommodation,  in  which  case 
it  is  called  a  chapel  of  ease, — or  a  meeting 
house  belonging  to  a  dissenting  congrega¬ 
tion. 

Chaptal*  died  at  Paris,  on  the  30th  of 
July  1832. 

Charge,  in  gunnery,  denotes  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  powder  and  ball  with  which  a  gun 
is  loaded.  For  proving  cannon,  the  charge 
of  powder  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the 
ball ;  but  for  service  it  is  about  one-half, 
or  more  freouently,  about  one-third  of  the 
weight  of  the  ball. 

Ch  a  rko  w.*  Population  at  present  about 
25,000.  The  university,  in  1835,  had 
56  professors  and  teachers,  and  342  stu¬ 
dents. 

Charleroy.*  The  fortifications  of 
Charleroy  were  demolished  on  the  annexa¬ 


tion  of  Belgium  to  France; but  on  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  latter  country  to  its  former 
limits,  after  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  it 
was  again  fortified,  to  serve  as  one  of  the 
defences  of  the  newly  constituted  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands,  on  its  most  exposed 
frontier. 

Char.  Wood  is  said  to  be  charred 
when  its  outer  surface  has  been  carbonised 
by  burning,  in  order  to  preserve  it  from 
decay  when  it  is  inserted  under  ground 
The  charring  of  posts  used  for  fencing  is 
a  common  practice  both  in  Europe  and 
America. 

Charles  (Jacq.  Alexandre  Cesar),  an 
eminent  natural  philosopher,  was  born  at 
Baugency  in  France,  November  12th  1746. 
In  his  youth,  he  evinced  a  general  aptitude 
for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  a 
taste  for  the  mechanical  arts,  as  well  as 
for  music  and  painting.  He  was  indis¬ 
posed  to  qualify  himself  for  any  particular 
profession  or  business  of  life,  and  accepted, 
as  a  means  of  subsistence,  an  inconsidera¬ 
ble  office  in  the  treasury  department  of 
the  government;  while  he  occupied  or 
amused  his  leisure  by  physical  experiments, 
witii  an  apparatus  which  he  gradually  col¬ 
lected.  After  a  few  years,  however,  his 
office  was  suppressed,  from  motives  of 
economy  on  the  part  of  the  existing  ad¬ 
ministration  ;  and  he  commenced  lecturing 
on  experimental  science,  as  a  pecuniary 
resource  in  this  emergency.  His  ability 
in  explaining,  in  a  popular  manner,  the 
subjects  of  which  he  treated,  united  with 
an  extraordinary  skill  in  his  manipula¬ 
tions,  soon  attracted  numerous  auditors, 
and  acquired  for  him  an  extensive  reputa¬ 
tion.  This  was,  indeed,  so  great,  that  not 
only  dukes  and  princes,  but  Franklin  and 
Volta,  came  to  hear  him.  It  was  also  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  success  with  which  he  re¬ 
peated  and  extended  the  recent  experi¬ 
ments  in  electricity,  which  then,  in  a 
peculiar  degree,  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  scientific  world,  and  by  the  spirit  with 
which  he  prosecuted  the  subject  of  aeros¬ 
tation,  rendered  interesting  by  the  disco¬ 
very  of  Montgolfier.  He  was  the  first 
person  to  make  use  of  hydrogen  gas,  in 
place  of  heated  air,  for  the  filling  of  bal¬ 
loons;  and  he  was,  with  Robert,  the  first 
who  ventured  to  undertake  an  aerial  ex¬ 
cursion,— an  exploit  successfully  perform¬ 
ed,  in  December  1783.  They  ascended 
from  the  Tuilleries  in  the  presence  of  the 
assembled  population  of  Paris,  and  rapidly 
attained  to  an  elevation  of  7000  feet ;  then 
traversing  in  some  minutes  a  space  of  9 
leagues,  they  reached  the  ground  in  safety 
on  the  plain  of  Nesle.  Charles  ascended 
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a  second  time  alone,  and  descended  again 
safely,  having  attained  an  elevation  of 
2000  feet  greater  than  he  had  previously 
done.  The  intrepidity,  and  presence  of 
mind,  exhibited  by  him  on  this  occasion, 
was  in  conformity  with  his  general  cha¬ 
racter.  An  anecdote  is  related  illustra¬ 
tive  of  this,  as  also  of  the  temper  of  Marat, 
who  acted  afterwards  so  conspicuous,  and 
so  infamous  a  part,  as  the  associate  of 
Robespierre,  in  the  French  revolution. 
Marat,  it  appears,  had,  at  one  period,  at¬ 
tempted  to  tread  the  path  of  science.  Fan¬ 
cying  that  he  had  made  some  discoveries 
of  a  nature  to  overthrow  an  established 
law  of  optics,  he  called  upon  Charles  to 
explain  them  to  him;  but  speedily  be¬ 
coming  violently  irritated  when  the  latter 
endeavoured  to  convince  him  of  the  errors 
he  had  committed  in  his  investigations,  he 
drew  the  sword,  which,  agreeably  to  the 
usage  of  the  day,  he  wore  at  his  side,  and 
would  have  plunged  it  into  the  body  of 
the  philosopher,  but  for  the  promptness 
with  which  he  was  himself  disarmed,  and 
after  having  been  chastised  for  his  con- 
duct,  thrust  out  of  doors.  —  Charles,  by 
withdrawing  from  the  public  eye  for  a 
time,  escaped  becoming  a  victim  during 
the  reign  of  terror ;  Marat  too,  most  pro¬ 
bably  forgetting  his  existence,  rather  than 
forgiving  him  tor  the  corporal  infliction  he 
had  sustained  at  his  hands.  As  soon  as 
the  times  permitted,  Charles  resumed  his 
lectures.  In  1785,  he  was  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  was 
comprehended  in  the  first  class  of  the  In¬ 
stitute  in  1705,  and  was,  at  a  later  period, 
its  librarian.  He  died  in  1825,  a  few  days 
after  having  undergone  an  operation  for 
the  stone. 

Charles  X.,*  king  of  France.  After 
the  revolution  of  the  three  days,  in  July 
1830,  Charles  X.  abdicated  the  crown  in 
favour  of  his  grandson,  the  young  duke 
of  Bordeaux,  and  set  out  for  Cherbourg, 
whence  he  crossed  the  British  Channel, 
and  took  up  his  residence  at  Holyrood 
House,  in  Edinburgh.  He  afterwards  re¬ 
moved  to  Prague  in  Bohemia,  and  thence, 
for  the  sake  of  a  milder  climate,  to  Go- 
ritz  in  Styria.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at 
the  last-mentioned  place,  he  was  attacked 
by  the  cholera,  and  died  on  the  6th  of 
October  1836,  in  the  80th  year  of  his  age. 
He  had  reigned  6  years,  and  passed  32 
years  in  exile. 

Charles  XIV.,*  king  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  died  on  the  8th  of  March  1844, 
in  his  81st  year.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Oscar  I. 

Charlestown.*  The  foundation  of  the 


monument  for  the  commemoration  of  the 
battle  of  Bunker’s  Hill,  which  was  laid, 
as  already  stated,  in  1825,  having  been 
deemed  insufficient,  the  construction  of 
the  present  monument  was  begun  in  the 
spring  of  1827 ;  and  it  was  completed  in 
the  month  of  July  1842.  It  is  an  obelisk 
221  feet  high,  with  a  base  of  30  feet 
square,  and  having  at  the  summit  a  square 
surface  of  a  little  more  than  16  feet  square. 
From  the  summit  there  is  a  splendid  view 
of  Boston,  its  harbour,  and  the  environs; 
and  it  is  visible  from  a  great  distance  by 
seamen. 

Chartists.  See  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland ,  (Sup.) 

Chasles  (Victor  Euphemon  Philarete), 
a  distinguished  living  French  writer,  was 
born  at  Mainvilliers,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Chartres,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century.  After  having  been  care¬ 
fully  educated  up  to  the  age  of  14,  his 
father,  a  general  of  division  in  the  French 
army,  apprenticed  him,  in  accordance  with 
the  notions  of  Rousseau,  to  a  printer,  who, 
having  become  involved  in  certain  in¬ 
trigues  against  the  government,  was  ar¬ 
rested,  and  his  apprentice  with  him,  by  the 
police.  By  the  intervention  of  Chateau- 
briant,  the  latter  was  soon,  however,  set 
at  liberty;  whereupon  he  went  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  remained  there  7  years,  during 
which  time  he  pursued,  with  the  greatest 
diligence,  the  study  of  English  literature. 
On  his  return  to  France,  he  contributed  a 
series  of  articles  to  the  “  Revue  encyclo- 
pedique,”  the  “Revue  britannique,”  and 
other  journals;  having  for  his  object  tp 
elucidate  the  principles  of  a  sound  criti¬ 
cism,  and,  more  especially,  to  dispel  the 
prejudices  of  his  countrymen  in  relation  to 
the  literary  character  of  the  northern  na¬ 
tions.  He  obtained  a  prize  in  1825,  for 
his  memoir  of  De  Thou ;  and  another,  in 
1827,  for  his  “Essai  sur  l’histoire  litte- 
raire  du  16ieme  siecle.”  This  prize  he 
shared  with  St.  Marc  Girardin.  In  1827, 
he  also  published  a  collection  of  some  of 
his  reviews  and  essays,  under  the  title  of 
“  Caracteres  et  paysages.”  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed,  in  1839,  conservator  of  the  Maza- 
rin  library,  and,  in  1841,  professor  of  the 
literature  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe 
in  the  College  of  France.  On  the  latter 
occasion,  he  published  two  dissertations; 
one,  in  the  Latin  language,  on  the  affini¬ 
ties  of  the  northern  languages  to  each 
other ;  and  another,  on  the  historical  au¬ 
thority  of  Flavius  Josephus.  His  activity 
as  a  contributor  to  the  public  journals  has, 
in  the  meantime,  continued  unabated.  And 
it  has  been  said,  that  his  numerous  articles 
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in  tlie  “  Revue  tie  Paris,”  the  “  Revue  ties 
deux  mondes,”  and  particularly  in  the 
“Journal  des  debats,”  would  furnish,  of 
themselves,  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
intellectual  movement  of  Europe  during 
the  four  preceding  centuries. 

Chasse  (David  Henri,  baron)  was  born 
at  Thiel,  in  Gelders,  March  18th  1765. 
He  entered  the  military  service  of  Hol¬ 
land  at  a  very  early  age,  and  had  attained 
to  the  rank  of  captain  in  1787,  when, 
through  the  intervention  of  the.  Prussians, 
the  civil  dissensions  of  that  country  were 
terminated  in  favour  of  the  prince  of 
Orange.  Having  taken  part  with  the  de¬ 
feated  patriots,  he  fled  to  France,  and  en¬ 
tered  into  the  French  service.  He  was  a 
lieutenant-colonel  in  the  army  of  Pichegru, 
which  successfully  invaded  Holland  in  the 
winter  of  1795;  and  he  then  re-entered 
the  Dutch  army.  He  was  present  with 
the  Dutch  troops,  which  were  attached  to 
the  French  armies,  in  several  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  campaigns;  and,  having  risen  to 
the  rank  of  a  general  officer,  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  corps,  sent  from 
Holland  to  Spain  in  1808,  to  co-operate 
with  the  French  armies,  in  subduing  the 
opposition  of  the  Spaniards  to  the  designs 
of  Napoleon.  Here  he  distinguished  him¬ 
self  on  various  occasions;  and,  after  the 
battle  of  Ocafia  (November  19th  1809), 
was  created  a  baron,  and  had  an  estate 
conferred  upon  him,  yielding  an  annual 
revenue  of  5000  florins.  Shortly  after 
the  sanguinary  conflicts  of  the  Pyrenees, 
in  which  he  had  been  an  active  partaker, 
he  was  recalled  from  the  Spanish  frontier, 
to  assist  in  the  campaign  of  1814  against 
the  allies  on  the  Seine  and  Marne.  On 
the  capitulation  of  Paris,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  conclusion  of  peace  in  that  year,  he 
once  more  returned  to  his  own  country ; 
when  he  was  appointed,  by  the  king  of 
the  Netherlands,  a  lieutenant-general  in 
his  service.  In  the  following  year,  he 
commanded  a  division  of  Dutch  troops  at 
the  battle  of  Waterloo;  and,  by  his  good 
conduct,  earned  the  approbation  of  the 
general-in-chief.  His  next  exploit  was 
the  defence  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp,  at 
the  close  of  the  year  1832,  against  the 
French  army  under  General  Gerard, — an 
event  which,  for  a  time,  attracted  towards 
him  the  general  attention  of  Europe.  After 
the  citadel  had  surrendered,  General 
Chasse  was  conducted,  as  a  prisoner  of 
war  and  a  hostage,  to  Dunkirk ;  whence 
he  returned  to  Holland  immediately  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  preliminary  convention 
of  May  21st  1833.  He  resides  at  present 
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in  retirement,  at  his  seat,  in  his  native 
town  of  Thiel,  in  Gelders. 

Chateaubriand*  was  so  far  from  being 
a  partaker  in  the  revolution  of  July  1830, 
that  he  spoke  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
with  tlpe  greatest  earnestness,  in  favour 
of  the  rights  of  the  duke  of  Bordeaux.  He 
also  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to 
Louis  Philippe ;  and  thus  incurred  the 
loss  of  a  yearly  income  of  12,000  francs. 
Since  that  period,  he  has  been  ever  ready 
to  serve  the  exiled  monarch  and  his  family, 
with  his  counsel  and  with  his  pen.  The 
political  system  to  which  he  adheres  is 
contained  in  his  work  “  De  la  restauration 
et  de  la  monarchic  elective”  (1831). 
Against  the  projet  de  loi  for  the  banish¬ 
ment  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons, 
he  wrote  a  work,  entitled  “  De  la  nouvelle 
proposition  relative  au  bannissement  de 
Charles  X.  et  de  sa  famille;”  and  the 
imprisonment  of  the  duchess  of  Berry,  his 
own  arrest,  with  other  passing  events,  fur¬ 
nished  him  with  materials  for  several  pam¬ 
phlets.  In  1832,  he  superintended  a  new 
edition  of  his  works.  In  May  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  he  undertook  a  journey  to 
Prague,  then  the  residence  of  Charles  X., 
partly  in  reference  to  the  affairs  of  the 
duchess  of  Berry,  and  partly,  also,  in  order 
to  concert  in  respect  to  the  general  policy 
to  be  adopted  by  the  legitimists.  Not  long 
after  this,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  an  association  of  certain  young 
men,  who  had  it  in  view  to  establish  a  new 
convent,  to  be  subjected  to  the  rule  of  St. 
Benedict,  applauding  their  intention,  and 
consenting  to  join  them  as  an  honorary 
member  of  the  society  to  be  formed.  Lat¬ 
terly,  he  has  been  chiefly  occupied  with 
the  preparation  of  his  own  memoirs,  which, 
as  their  title,  “  Memoires  d’outre-tombe,” 
indicates,  are  to  appear  only  after  his 
death.  His  “Congres  de  Vienne,  Guerre 
d’Espagne”  (2  vols.  1838)  must  be  regard¬ 
ed,  however,  as  a  fragment  of  these  me¬ 
moirs.  In  1837,  he  published  a  French 
translation  of  Milton,  not  remarkable  for 
fidelity  to  the  original;  and  the  “Essai 
sur  lalitterature  anglaise,”  connectea  with 
it,  is  filled  with  distorted  and  prejudiced 
views. 

Chatel  (Abbe  Ferd.  Fran<j.),  the  foun¬ 
der  of  what  has  been,  of  late  y^ars,  styled 
the  “  French  Catholic  Church,”  was  born, 
January  9th  1795,  at  Gannat,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Allier.  After  studying 
theology  at  the  seminary  of  Montferrand, 
he  became  successively  vicar  at  the  ca 
thedral  of  Moulins,  curate  at  Morretay,  in 
the  department  of  the  Allier,  and  chaplain 
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in  the  army.  Already,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  X.,  he  was  conspicuous  among  the 
catholic  clergy  for  the  liberality  of  his 
opinions  on  religious  subjects;  but  it  was 
only  after  the  revolution  of  July,  that  he 
ventured  to  take  upon  himself  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  an  apostle  of  reform.  In  August 
1830,  he  commenced  the  establishment  of 
his  new  worship  at  his  own  apartments  in 
Paris,  transferring  the  seat  of  it  from  one 
part  to  another  of  that  city,  as  the  number 
of  attendants  increased ;  which  they  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  time  to  do,  notwithstanding 
the  condemnation  pronounced  by  the  pope 
against  the  attempted  innovations. — The 
principal  peculiarities  of  the  Abbe  Chatel 
and  his  church,  as  distinguished  from  their 
Roman  Catholic  brethren,  were  that  they 
acknowledged  no  authority  merely  human, 
but  only  God,  to  be  infallible,  and,  as  a 
consequence  of  this,  no  right  of  excommu¬ 
nication  ;  that  they  used  their  vernacular 
tongue  in  every  part  of  their  worship; 
that  they  held  that  the  clergy  should  now, 
as  in  the  primitive  ages  of  Christianity, 
be  permitted  to  marry ;  that  all  religious 
fasting  or  abstinence  was  improper;  and 
that  all  who  died  were  entitled  to  Christian 
burial. — The  new  church  remained  unmo¬ 
lested  by  the  government,  for  a  period  of 
more  than  12  years  after  its  origin.  But, 
on  the  28th  of  November  1842,  its  doors 
were  closed  by  the  police.  The  Abbe 
Chatel  thereupon  went  to  Brussels ; 
whence  he  protested  against  this  proce¬ 
dure.  In  1843,  he  published  a  journal,  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  the  “Reformateur  reli- 
gieux ;”  but  not  having  given  the  required 
security  (caution),  he  incurred  the  penalty 
of  the  law,  and  the  journal  was  sup- 
pressed. 

Chaudon*  died  May  28th  1817. 

Chauncey  (Commodore  Isaac)  was  born 
at  Black  Rock,  Fairfield  county,  Connecti¬ 
cut.  His  father  was  a  respectable  and 
wealthy  farmer;  and  both  his  parents  could 
trace  their  descent  from  the  first  settlers 
of  New  England.  At  an  early  age,  and 
at  his  own  earnest  desire,  he  went  to  sea, 
in  charge  of  one  of  the  principal  ship¬ 
masters  sailing  from  the  port  of  New  York. 
He  soon  evinced  a  remarkable  energy  of 
character,  and  very  rapidly  acquired  a  tho¬ 
rough  knowledge  of  his  profession ;  so  as 
to  obtain  the  command  of  a  vessel  when 
he  was  only  19  years  old.  Several  suc¬ 
cessful  voyages  were  made  by  him  to  the 
East  Indies,  in  ships  belonging  to  Mr.  J.  J. 
Astor,  who  bore  strong  testimony,  on  va¬ 
rious  occasions,  to  his  character  and  qua!  i- 
fications  as  an  accomplished  seaman.  In 
1798,  he  obtained  a  commission  as  a  lieu¬ 


tenant  in  the  United  States  Navy;  and 
served  with  distinction  under  Truxtun, 
Preble,  and  other  commanders.  His  con¬ 
duct  as  the  Acting  Captain  of  the  frigate 
Constitution,  in  the  several  actions  off 
Tripoli,  received  the  highest  praise  from 
his  commanding  officer,  Commodore  Pre¬ 
ble  ;  and  Congress  voted  him  a  sword  for 
his  skill  and  gallantry  on  those  occasions. 
— In  the  tvar  of  1812  against  Great  Britain, 
Commodore  Chauncey  was  appointed,  by 
the  government,  to  the  highly  important 
post  of  commander  of  the  American  naval 
forces  on  Lake  Ontario.  “  It  was  gene¬ 
rally  admitted,”  says  Mr.  J.  F.  Cooper, 
“that  a  better  selection  could  not  have 
been  made.”  Proceeding  from  New  York, 
where  he  had  been  entrusted  with  the 
charge  of  the  navy-yard,  to  Sackett’s  Har¬ 
bour,  then  a  mere  wilderness,  he  exhibited 
a  most  indefatigable  activity  in  making 
his  preparations,  for  contesting  with  the 
enemy  the  dominion  of  the  lake.  A  small 
fleet  of  merchant-vessels  was  armed,  and 
in  other  respects  equipped,  in  the  autumn 
of  1812;  and,  in  the  following  spring,  a 
sloop  of  war,  of  the  largest  dimensions, 
and  a  frigate,  were  completed, — the  first 
in  28,  and  the  latter  in  44  days,  from  the 
laying  of  the  keel.  The  operations  of  the 
force  under  Commodore  Chauncey’s  orders 
were  conducted  throughout  the  war  with 
the  greatest  ability ;  although  he  failed  in 
his  efforts  to  bring  the  British  commander, 
Sir  James  Lucas  Yeo,  to  action.  This  dis¬ 
tinguished  officer,  when  his  antagonist’s 
guest  at  Sackett’s  Harbour,  a  few  days 
after  the  peace,  alleged,  as  the  reason  for 
his  systematically  avoiding  an  engagement 
with  the  Americans,  that  he  acted  under 
the  instructions  of  his  government,  which 
regarded  a  victory,  on  his  part,  as  involv¬ 
ing  at  most  the  destruction  of  the  enemy’s 
fleet;  but  a  defeat,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
likely  to  lead  to  the  entire  loss  of  Canada. 
— On  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  Commo¬ 
dore  Chauncey  was  appointed  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington,  of  74  guns;  and,  in  1816,  to  the 
command  of  the  U.  S.  squadron  in  the 
Mediterranean,  consisting  of  1  ship  of  74 
guns,  3  frigates,  3  sloops  of  war,  1  brig, 
and  1  schooner.  While  engaged  in  this 
service,  he  negotiated,  in  conjunction  with 
the  late  William  Shaler,  the  American 
consul-general  in  Algiers,  the  treaty  with 
that  power,  which  continued  in  force  until 
its  conquest  by  the  French  in  1830 ; — the 
treaty  that  had  been  concluded  by  Com¬ 
modore  Decatur  having  been  immediately 
afterwards  violated,  on  the  part  of  the  Al¬ 
gerines,  by  acts  of  piracy  committed  on 
our  commerce,  and  the  mal-treatment  of 
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American  citizens.  At  every  port,  too, 
which  he  visited,  Commodore  Chauncey 
did  not  fail  to  make  a  most  favourable  im¬ 
pression,  by  his  uniformly  dignified,  and 
yet  conciliatory  deportment,  as  well  as  by 
the  exact  order,  and  high  state  of  disci¬ 
pline,  maintained  on  board  the  vessels 
composing  the  squadron  under  his  com¬ 
mand.  He  returned  to  the  United  States 
in  1818;  and,  after  a  short  season  of  re¬ 
pose  at  his  estate  on  the  East  River,  not 
far  from  the  city  of  New  York,  he  was,  in 
1820,  called  to  Washington  city,  to  fill  the 
post  of  a  Navy  Commissioner.  This  he 
continued  to  do  until  the  year  1824 ;  when 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
New  York  navy-yard  and  station.  He  was 
re-appointed  one  of  the  Board  of  Navy 
Commissioners  in  1833;  and  served  as 
such  down  to  the  period  of  his  death  (he 
was  then  the  president  of  the  Board)  on 
the  27th  of  January  1840.  The  naval 
service  of  his  country  lost  in  him  one  of 
its  most  distinguished  ornaments,  and  his 
family  one  who  had,  in  the  several  rela¬ 
tions  of  private  life,  ever  conducted  him¬ 
self  in  the  most  exemplary  manner. 

Chauveau-Lagarde*  was  appointed,  in 
1828,  a  counsellor  of  the  Court  of  Cassa¬ 
tion  ;  an  office  which  he  subsequently, 
however,  resigned  in  favour  of  his  son. 
Since  then,  he  retired  altogether  from 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  re¬ 
sided  mostly  in  the  country.  He  died  at 
Paris,  February  20th  1841. — He  must  not 
be  confounded  with  an  eminent  advocate 
of  the  name  of  Adolphe  Chaveau ,  who  is 
at  present  a  professor  of  administrative 
law,  or  legal  procedure,  at  Toulouse ;  and 
who  has  made  himself  extensively  known 
by  his  excellent  “  Theorie  du  code  penal” 
(4  vols.  1836'). 

Chauvelin.*  The  continued  feeble  state 
of  his  health  induced  him  to  retire  from 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  July  1829; 
and  he  lived,  thenceforth,  entirely  ab¬ 
stracted  from  public  affairs,  at  Citeaux, 
near  Nuits,  where  he  established  several 
factories,  which  did  not,  in  the  end,  fulfil 
the  expectations  he  had  been  led  to  enter¬ 
tain  respecting  them.  After  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  July,  to  which  he  had  himself  con¬ 
tributed  by  his  vehement  opposition  to  the 
Bourbons,  he  entered  once  more  into  poli¬ 
tical  life,  but  was  carried  off  by  the  cho¬ 
lera,  on  the  9th  of  April  1832. 

Chaves  (Emanuel  de  Silveyra,  count 
of  Amaranthe,  marquis  of),  born  about  the 
year  1780,  was  the  principal  actor  in  the 
different  revolutions  which  took  place  in 
Portugal  in  favour  of  the  absolutists,  from 
1820  to  1830,  on  the  7th  of  March  of 


which  year  he  died  at  Lisbon. — Though 
none  had  served  the  cause  of  Don  Miguel 
so  effectually  as  the  marquis  of  Chaves,  he 
was,  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  not 
merely  neglected,  but  despised  and  hated, 
by  the  latter;  which  treatment  of  him 
aggravated  the  alienation  of  mind  that 
had  occasionally  before  affected  him,  and 
no  doubt  contributed  to  his  death. 

Chelsea,*  forming  part  of  the  W.  sub¬ 
urbs  of  London,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Thames,  has  a  population  of  from  30,000 
to  40,000.  It  contains  the  royal  military 
hospital,  finished  in  1690,  on  a  plan  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren.  This  institution  has 
usually  about  550  in-door  pensioners,  con¬ 
sisting  of  veteran  soldiers,  who,  besides 
food  and  clothing,  receive  weekly  pay, 
varying,  according  to  rank  and  service, 
from  8d.  to  3s.  6d.  The  out-door  pension¬ 
ers  amounted,  in  1836-7,  to  79,500.  Their 
pensions  vary  from  4|d.  to  2s.  a  day,  a  few 
of  them  receiving  from  2s.  to  3s.  a  day ; 
and  the  total  expenditure  incurred  on 
their  account,  in  the  year  just  mentioned, 
amounted  to  «£ 1,359,463.  York  hospital 
is  connected  with  the  former;  having 
been  built  for  the  reception  of  wounded 
soldiers  from  foreign  stations,  wffio  are 
taken  into  the  other  as  vacancies  occur. 
A  military  asylum  was  established  here  in 
1801,  for  soldiers’  orphans,  and  the  child¬ 
ren  of  those  on  foreign  stations ;  700  boys 
and  300  girls  being  maintained,  clothed, 
and  educated  in  it:  the  boys,  on  leaving, 
enter  the  army ;  the  girls  are  apprenticed. 
Chelsea  is  also  remarkable  for  its  exten¬ 
sive  botanic  gardens,  covering  no  less  than 
10  acres  of  ground. 

Cheltenham*  is  said  to  contain,  at  pre 
sent,  more  than  40,000  inhabitants.  The 
number  of  visiters  to  it  in  the  watering 
season  varies  from  8000  to  12,000.  In  all 
the  springs,  chloride  of  sodium  is  the  pre¬ 
dominating  ingredient.  The  other  mine¬ 
ral  components  consist  chiefly  of  the  sul¬ 
phates  of  soda,  magnesia,  and  lime,  oxide 
of  iron,  and  chloride  of  manganese, — the 
three  last  in  smaller  proportions.  Iodine 
and  bromine  have  also  been  detected  in 
several  of  the  springs.  They  are  effica¬ 
cious  particularly  in  bilious  and  dyspeptic 
cases. 

Cherubini.*  The  compositions  of  Che¬ 
rubini  are  exceedingly  numerous;  and  he 
has  known  how  to  combine,  in  the  hap¬ 
piest  manner,  the  science  of  counterpoint 
with  the  graces  of  a  natural  style.  Nor 
did  he  excel  in  one  department  only  of 
his  art.  Beside  the  operas,  or  theatrical 
pieces,  of  which  he  is  the  author,  he  has 
composed  a  number  of  solemn  masses,  that 
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are  perfect  in  their  kind.  His  last  pro¬ 
duction  is  the  opera  of  Ali-Baba,  repre¬ 
sented  with  great  success  at  the  “  Acade- 
mie  royale  de  musique”  in  1833. — The 
conservatoire  of  Paris  is  indebted,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  Cherubini,  for  its  pre¬ 
sent  flourishing  condition.  To  him  must 
be  particularly  ascribed  the  improved  sys¬ 
tem  of  instruction  which  has  been  adopted 
in  composition,  and  in  singing,  in  that  in¬ 
stitution,  and  the  unsurpassable  precision 
of  its  orchestra. — Cherubini  died  at  Paris, 
on  the  15th  of  March  1842. 

Chevalier  (Michel)  was  born  at  Li¬ 
moges,  in  France,  January  13th  1806. 
Having  distinguished  himself  at  school  in 
his  native  town,  he  became  a  pupil  of  the 
polytechnic  school  at  Paris,  in  1823,  but 
left  this  institution  afterwards,  to  apply 
himself  more  particularly  to  the  subject 
of  mining,  which  he  then  intended  to 
make  his  profession  for  life.  Becoming, 
however,  soon  infected  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  St.  Simonians,  he  was  drawn  aside 
from  his  purpose  by  a  desire  to  contribute, 
to  the  extent  of  his  power,  in  spreading 
those  doctrines  among  the  public.  Subse- 
«  quent  to  the  revolution  of  July,  he  was, 
accordingly,  one  of  the  most  diligent  “col- 
laborateurs”  of  the  St.  Simonian  journals, 
the  “  Organisateur  ”  and  the  “  Globe.” 
Although  much  less  attached  to  the  reli¬ 
gious  side  of  St.  Simonianism,  than  to  the 
political,  Chevalier  remained  faithful  to 
Enfantin  (when  the  latter  separated  him¬ 
self  from  Bazard),  and  followed  him  in 
the  colony  ( retraite )  in  the  suburb  Mes- 
nilmontant.  Here  he  had  several  contests 
wTith  the  police  who  wrere  determined  to 
suppress  this  association ;  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  arrested,  and  condemned 
to  be  imprisoned  for  a  time.  But  before 
the  expiration  of  the  time  appointed,  his 
friends  succeeded  in  procuring  his  libera¬ 
tion,  and  even  obtained  a  commission  for 
him  from  the  government  to  visit  the 
United  States  at  its  expense,  and  to  ex¬ 
amine  and  report  upon  the  American  rail¬ 
roads.  In  his  letters,  written  during  his 
journey,  and  communicated  to  the  public 
through  the  columns  of  the  “  Journal  des 
debats,”  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  the 
special  object  of  his  mission,  but  dilated 
also  on  the  political,  industrial,  and  com¬ 
mercial  relations  of  the  United  States. 
These  letters  were,  in  1836,  collected  and 
published  in  a  separate  form,  under  the 
title  of  “  Lettres  sur  l’Amerique  du  Nord,” 
in  2  volumes.  On  his  return  to  France, 
Chevalier  wrote  much  for  the  “Journal 
des  debats,  and,  in  1837,  was  despatched 
upon  a  new  mission  to  England.  In  that 


country,  he  was  so  severely  injured  by 
being  overset  in  a  carriage,  that  it  was 
only  after  a  stay  of  many  months  at  a 
watering-place,  on  the  Pyrenean  frontier, 
his  health  was  again  fully  restored.  Since 
this  period,  he  has  devoted  himself  chiefly 
to  promote  the  extension  of  the  system  of 
railroads  in  France. — In  addition  to  his 
literary  labours  above  mentioned,  Cheva¬ 
lier  is  the  author  of  a  useful  work  “  Des 
interets  materiels  en  France  ”  (1838) ;  of 
a  “Histoire  et  description  des  voies  de 
communications  aux  Etats-Unis”  (2  vols. 
1840-42) ;  and  of  “Essais  de  politique  in- 
dustrielle  ”  (1843).  He  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  king  a  counsellor  of  state,  and 
fills  the  chair  of  political  economy  in  the 
College  of  France.  A  course  of  lectures, 
delivered  by  him  in  that  institution,  has 
appeared,  entitled  “Cours  d’economie  poli¬ 
tique,  redige  par  Broet  ”  (1842). 

Chevreul  (Michel  Eugene),  an  emi¬ 
nent  French  chemist,  was  born  at  Angers, 
August  31st  1786.  He  distinguished  him¬ 
self  early  in  life,  in  such  a  degree  as  to 
become  the  successor,  in  1809,  of  his  in¬ 
structor,  the  celebrated  Yauquelin.  He 
was  subsequently  appointed  professor  of 
the  physical  sciences  in  the  Lyceum 
Charlemagne,  an  examiner  of  the  Poly¬ 
technic  School,  and  then  director  of  the 
colouring  department  at  the  manufacture 
of  the  Gobelins.  The  last  appointment 
led  him  to  institute  a  series  of  experiments 
on  the  subject  of  the  colours  employed  in 
dyeing,  the  results  of  which  he  communi¬ 
cated,  in  1826,  to  the  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences,  in  a  “  Memoire  sur  les  teintures.” 
Previous  to  this,  however,  he  had  acquired 
an  extensive  reputation  by  his  “  Recher- 
ches  chimiques  sur  les  corps  gras  d’ori- 
gine  animale”  (1823),  the  “Consideration? 
general  es  sur  l’analyse  organique  et  sui 
ses  applications  ”  (1824),  together  with  a 
number  of  admirable  articles  inserted  in 
the  “Annales  de  Physique  et  Chimie.” 
He  is  the  author  of  all  the  articles  relating 
to  chemistry  in  the  “  Dictionnaire  des  sci¬ 
ences  naturelles.”  In  the  year  1826,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  in  1830,  appointed  professor 
of  Chemistry  in  the  College  of  France, — 
an  office  which  he  continues  to  hold.  Lat¬ 
terly,  he  has  been  a  very  active  contribu¬ 
tor  to  the  “  Journal  des  savants.”  —  To 
Chevreul  we  owe  the  first  minute  and 
accurate  researches  concerning  indigo. 
Among  his  discoveries  may  be  mentioned 
the  margaritic  acid,  the  oleic  acid,  and 
more  especially  that  of  the  two  substances, 
stearine  and  elaine ,  which  are  the  proxi¬ 
mate  principles  of  the  different  kinds  of 
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fats;  and  from  his  discoveries,  he  has  been 
enabled  to  deduce  the  true  theory  of  sapo¬ 
nification,  without  which  the  manufacture 
of  soap  must  necessarily  be  nothing-  more 
than  a  blind  routine.  The  later  researches 
of  Liebig-,  Dumas,  and  others,  have  con¬ 
firmed  and  extended  the.results  arrived  at 
by  Chevreul. 

Chezy*  died  at  Paris,  August  31st  1832, 
of  the  cholera. 

Chicago.  Here  is  a  town  which  affords 
a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  progress 
.made,  and  still  making,  by  the  western 
states  of  the  Union.  In  1840,  it  contained 
4470  inhabitants;  ten  years  previously, 
they  did  not  amount  to  one-twentieth  of 
this  number,  whose  rude  houses,  or  rather 
cabins,  were  clustered  together  round  a 
a  fort,  garrisoned  by  U.  S.  troops,  to  afford 
a  protection  to  the  whites  against  any 
hostile  incursion  of  the  neighbouring  In¬ 
dians.  It  is  situated  in  the  N.  portion 
of  the  state  of  Illinois,  on  both  banks  of 
the  river  Chicago,  very  near  Lake  Michi¬ 
gan.  It  has  an  artificial  harbour,  con¬ 
structed  at  a  considerable  expense  by  the 
general  government,  and  accessible  by 
steamboats  and  other  craft  of  the  lakes. 
The  imports  of  merchandise  into  Chicago 
amount  already  to  several  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  annually ;  and  when  the  Chicago  and 
Illinois  canal,  which  was  begun  in  1836, 
shall  have  been  completed,  the  town  can¬ 
not  fail  to  become  a  vast  commercial  en¬ 
trepot,  where  the  commodities  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  states,  and  of  foreign  countries,  will 
be  exchanged  for  the  productions  of  the 
immense  region  extending  from  it  west¬ 
wards  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 
The  garrison  of  the  fort  has  been  with¬ 
drawn,  all  apprehensions  of  Indian  hostili¬ 
ties  having  been  dissipated  by  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  the  neighbouring  tribes  to  a  re¬ 
mote  distance  from  Chicago. 

Chicory.  See  Endive. 

Chilblain;  an  inflammatory  swelling- 
occasioned  by  suddenly  warming  a  cold 
part,  or  suddenly  cooling  a  heated  part: 
hence  the  parts  of  the  body  most  subject 
to  them  are  the  toes,  fingers,  ears,  &c. 
They  are  not  unfrequently  produced  by 
holding  the  hands  or  feet  to  the  fire,  after 
they  have  been  exposed  to  great  cold ;  in 
which  case  the  difference  of  temperature 
js  such  as  actually  to  burn  the  part.  The 
itching  and  pain  of  the  chilblain  are  gene¬ 
rally  relieved  by  moderately  stimulating 
applications,  such  as  equal  parts  of  vinegar 
and  spirits  of  wine,  or  of  oil  of  turpentine 
and  soap  liniment. 

Chile*  Of  the  Indian  population,  a 
portion  live  in  missions;  but  the  majority 
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continue  to  dwell  in  a  state  of  independ¬ 
ence  in  the  region  S.  of  the  Biobio.  Much 
more  than  justice  was  rendered  to  the  an¬ 
cestors  of  these  Araucanians,  as  they  are 
still  often  called,  in  the  poem  of  Ercilla,  if 
we  are  to  form  an  opinion  of  them  from 
the  condition  of  their  descendants  at  the 
present  day.  The  latter  have,  indeed,  been 
represented  by  travellers  as  very  little  far¬ 
ther  advanced  in  civilization  than  the  wild 
and  wandering  tribes  of  Patagonia. — The 
mean  elevation  of  the  loftiest  ridge  of  the 
Andes,  in  Chile,  is  somewhat  more  than 
10,000  feet ;  although  several  peaks  rise 
to  a  much  greater  height,  and  even  higher 
than  the  celebrated  Chimborazo.  Acon¬ 
cagua  is  the  principal  of  these :  it  has  been 
proved  to  be  at  least  23,000  feet  in  height. 
At  intervals,  it  is  an  active  volcano.  The 
northern  provinces,  being  at  a  distance 
from  this  and  other  volcanoes  in  the  S.  of 
Chili,  which  apparently  act  as  safety- 
valves,  are  especially  subject  to  earth 
quakes.  Shocks  are  felt  in  some  parts 
almost  daily;  and  the  country  is  almost 
desolated  by  them.  In  1819,  the  town  of 
Copiapo  was  totally  destroyed;  and  in 
1835,  Conception,  and  other  towns  on  the 
coast  in  the  middle  provinces,  were  nearly 
ruined  by  an  earthquake. — The  shores  are 
mostly  high,  steep,  and  rocky,  as  is  gene¬ 
ral  along  the  whole  W.  coast  of  S.  Ame¬ 
rica.  They  have  almost  every  where, 
however,  deep  water  near  them,  and  there 
are  many  tolerable  harbours,  the  best  being 
those  of  Valdivia,  Conception,  Valparaiso, 
and  Coquimbo.  Valparaiso  is  the  chief 
port,  and  the  centre  of  the  foreign  trade ; 
in  1835,  436  trading  vessels,  of  the  burden 
of  86,429  tons,  entered  its  harbour.  Of 
these,  93  were  British,  73  American 
(U.  S.),  44  French,  and  150  Chilian ;  the 
burden  of  the  last  amounting  to  18,480 
tons.  Chile  is  supposed  to  be  the  only 
American  state,  formerly  subject  to  Spain, 
whose  commerce  has  increased  since  the 
separation  from  the  mother  country.  This 
increase  has  been  very  rapid  of  late  years. 
According  to  an  official  report,  in  the  year 
1833,  from  18,000  to  20,000  packages^  of 
foreign  goods  were  deposited  in  the  free 
bonding  warehouses;  the  number  in  1834 
had  augmented  to  from  70,000  to  80,000. 
The  customs  collected  from  1825  to  1829 
were,  at  an  average,  $888,670  a  year; 
and  in  1834  they  amounted  to  $1,241,080 
Great  Britain  has  a  larger  share  of  tht. 
foreign  trade  than  any  other  country ;  next 
come  the  United  States;  and  then  France. 
The  total  average  annual  value  ot  British 
goods  imported  is  estimated  at  about 
6,000,000  dollars;  of  the  imports  from  the 
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United  States,  at  about  2,500,000  dollars. 
These  consist  chiefly  of  tobacco,  sperma¬ 
ceti,  candles,  oil,  and  manufactured  goods. 
The  exports  to  the  United  States  are 
chiefly  hides,  copper,  seal-skins,  and  bul¬ 
lion.  Few  accommodations  or  conveni¬ 
ences  exist  for  the  internal  commerce  of 
the  country.  The  high  ridges,  which 
every  where  separate  the  valleys,  are 
passable  only  for  mules;  and  the  roads 
suited  for  carriages  are  almost  confined  to 
the  two  leading  from  the  capital,  Santiago, 
to  Valparaiso  and  Conception.  Poeppig 
says  that  there  are  but  three  or  four 
bridges  of  any  size  in  all  Chile,  and  these 
have  been  mostly  ruined  during  the  war. 
The  mountain  torrents  and  ravines  are 
crossed  in  some  places  by  Indian  hanging- 
bridges  made  of  osiers  and  thongs  of  raw 
hide,  which  sometimes  sway  from  side  to 
side,  with  the  weight  of  the  person  cross¬ 
ing  them,  in  a  terrific  manner. — The  pub¬ 
lic  revenue,  which,  in  1831,  amounted  to 
$1,517,537,  has  since  been  steadily  increas¬ 
ing,  and  in  1836  amounted  to  $2,175,000. 
The  state  expenditure  in  the  same  year 
amounted  to  $1,840,204,  leaving  a  surplus 
of  upwards  of  $330,000.  According  to 
subsequent  accounts,  the  revenue  in  1838 
was,  in  round  numbers,  $2,275,000,  and 
the  expenditure  $1,150,000.  Ever  since 
1835,  there  has  been  a  surplus  of  the  reve¬ 
nue  over  the  expenditure.  The  domestic 
debt  amounts  to  about  £5,000,000  sterling. 
The  foreign  debt  amounts  to  £1,000,000, 
raised  by  the  issue  of  bonds  in  England  in 
1822,  bearing  interest  at  6  per  cent.,  and 
which  were  disposed  of  at  70  per  cent. 
The  interest  has  remained  unpaid  since 
September  1826. — In  August  1828,  under 
the  administration  of  General  Pinto,  a  con¬ 
stitution  was  adopted  by  the  Chilese. 
Pinto  was  succeeded,  ou  the  5th  of  April 
1831,  by  Prieto  as  president  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic,  who  accomplished,  at  length,  the  task 
of  restoring  the  country  to  a  state  of  tran¬ 
quillity,  and  originated  a  number  of  useful 
laws.  An  insurrection,  however,  against 
the  government,  which  had  its  source  in 
Peru,  broke  out  in  1837,  and  was  only 
suppressed  after  much  blood  had  been 
6hed.  Chile  declared  war,  in  May  of  that 
year,  against  Peru,  then  united  with  Bo¬ 
livia  under  the  presidency  of  General 
Santa  Cruz.  The  contest  was  prolonged 
until  the  month  of  March  1839,  when  it 
was  terminated  by  the  expulsion  of  Santa 
Cruz.  Subsequent  to  this  event,  Chile  has 
enjoyed  a  well-earned  repose,  and  is  on 
the  way  to  become  perhaps  the  most  flour¬ 
ishing  and  powerful  of  the  new  American 
republics. 


Chiloe*  was  the  last  possession  held  by 
Spain  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  America; 
and  it  has  belonged  to  Chile  only  for  a  few 
years.  The  population  of  the  whole  archi¬ 
pelago  is  estimated  at  present  at  44,000. 

Chimay.*  The  princess  of  Chimaydied 
at  Brussels,  January  15th  1835. 

Chimborazo*  is  not,  as  was  long  sup¬ 
posed,  the  highest  summit  of  the  Andes. 
See  Andes ,  (Sup.) 

China.*  This  name  has  been  borrowed 
from  the  Malays,  who  call  the  country 
Tokina.  The  practice  of  the  Chinese  is 
to  call  their  empire  after  the  name  of  the 
reigning  dynasty,  which  is  at  present 
Thising.  Hence  they  speak  of  them¬ 
selves  as  Thising- Jen,  or  men  of  Thising. 
—  Very  different  statements  have  been 
given  of  the  population,  and  we  have  no 
adequate  means  of  determining  what  it  is 
in  reality,  with  any  approach  to  the  truth ; 
though  it  is  easy  enough  to  show  that  on 
some  of  those  statements  no  reliance  what¬ 
ever  can  be  placed.  Perhaps  the  most  re¬ 
liable  one  is  that  of  the  Jesuit  A  myot,  found¬ 
ed  on  official  documents,  who  estimated  the 
population  in  1743  at  143,000,000,  which, 
adding  for  some  classes  omitted  by  him, 
may  be  carried  to  about  150,000,000.  In 
1792,  the  British  ambassador,  Lord  Ma¬ 
cartney,  was  informed  by  a  mandarin,  “a 
plain,  unaffected,  honest  man,”  whose 
statement  is  also  said  to  have  been  made 
on  the  authority  of  official  documents,  that 
the  population  was  333,000,000 ;  and  by  a 
census,  said  to  have  been  taken  so  late  as 
1813,  it  is  made  to  amount  to  upwards  of 
362,000,000.  Some  accounts  make  the 
number  of  persons  who  dwell  in  floating 
habitations  on  the  rivers,  in  order,  as  it  is 
said,  to  avoid  the  payment  of  the  tax  im¬ 
posed  upon  those  who  reside  on  the  land, 
to  amount  to  as  many  as  20,000,000.  In 
comparison  with  the  Chinese,  properly  so 
called,  the  Tartar  races,  especially  the 
Mandshus  and  Tunguses,  by  whom  they 
have  been  successively  conquered,  and 
who  are  still  invested  with  the  offices  and 
dignities  of  the  empire,  are  but  few  in 
number.  Besides  these,  there  are  various 
semi-savage  tribes,  among  them  Malays, 
the  latter  of  whom  inhabit  chiefly  the 
island  of  Formosa ;  also  about  50,000  Jews, 
whose  ancestors,  as  we  are  told,  emigrated 
to  China  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era  \  Bucharian,  Armenian,  and 
Parsee  merchants,  settled  in  some  of  the 
commercial  towns;  together  with  some 
families  of  Cossacks  settled  at  Pekin,  the 
descendants  of  prisoners  made  long  ago  by 
the  Chinese  in  Siberia.  Free  access  to  the 
interior  of  the  country  is  forbidden  even  io 
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the  inhabitants  of  the  contiguous  coun¬ 
tries;  and  two  or  three  of  the  sea-ports  of 
the  empire  are  open  only  to  the  temporary 
residence  of  foreigners. — The  Mandshu  is 
the  language  of  the  court;  and  it  is  em¬ 
ployed,  concurrently  with  the  Chinese,  in 
the  administrative  and  legal  acts  of  the 
government.  —  There  is  no  religion  in 
China  actually  supported  by  the  state,  and 
Yu,  the  doctrine  of  Confucius,  is  the  only 
one  countenanced  by  it,  although  the  other 
pagan  sects  are  undisturbed  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  their  respective  rites.  Jews  and 
Mohammedans,  too,  are  permitted  to  wor¬ 
ship  freely.  Christianity  is  reported  to 
have  been  introduced  into  China  by  cer¬ 
tain  Nestorian  bishops,  who  had  been 
driven  eastward,  about  the  middle  of  the 
7th  century,  by  persecutions  in  the  Roman 
provinces;  the  profession  of  it  was  also 
propagated  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the 
Jesuit  missionaries,  in  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries.  The  Jesuits  were  expelled 
from  China  in  1724;  and  their  disciples 
subjected  to  various  persecutions.  At 
length,  in  1828,  the  few  Catholic  mission¬ 
aries  who  wTere  still  allowed  to  reside  at 
Pekin,  as  almanac-makers,  were  obliged 
to  quit  the  country.  As  many  as  80,000 
Roman  Catholics  are,  however,  still  said 
to  be  found  there.  By  virtue  of  treaty  ar¬ 
rangements  between  China  and  Russia,  a 
Greek  ecclesiastical  mission  is  supported 
by  the  emperor  of  Russia  at  Pekin,  for  the 
religious  instruction  of  the  Cossacks  in 
that  city.  Of  late  years,  earnest  efforts 
have  been  made  by  Protestant  missiona¬ 
ries  to  diffuse  the  blessings  of  Christianity 
among  the  Chinese.  (See  Missions.) — 
Education  is  held  in  such  estimation  in 
China,  that  distinction  is  only  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  learning.  Even  the  sons  of  the 
emperor  and  their  families  merge  into  the 
common  mass,  should  they  not  study,  so  as 
to  become  qualified  for  some  official  em¬ 
ployment.  Every  literary  honour  confers 
the  title  of  mandarin ;  and  it  is  only  by  re¬ 
peated  examinations  that  a  mandarin  is 
advanced  in  rank.  All  state  employments 
are  given,  by  competition,  to  the  best  scho¬ 
lars.  To  procure  the  Ivghest  of  them,  an 
examination  before  the  national  college  or 
Han-lin  is  necessary ;  but  the  very  pinna¬ 
cle  of  fame  is  only  arrived  at  by  being 
examined  by  the  emperor  himself.  The 
schools  established  all  over  the  empire  are 
superintended  by  various  officers  appointed 
by  the  government.  Reading  and  writing 
may  almost  be  said  to  be  universal.  To 
writing,  indeed,  particular  attention  is 
paid;  for  no  man  who  does  not  write  a 
goou  hand  can  lay  claim  to  any  literary 


distinction.  But  with  all  this  attention  to 
education,  the  Chinese  carry  their  blind 
conservatism  of  every  thing  ancient  so  far 
as  to  regard  genius  and  originality  rather 
as  a  blot  upon,  than  as  an  ornament  to  the 
character  of  a  student.  Memory  is  the 
chief  object  of  admiration,  —  memory  to 
repeat  the  greatest  number  of  the  wise 
sayings  of  the  ancient  sages.  All  that  lifts 
been  said  relates  to  the  education  of  the 
males.  The  females  of  the  higher  class 
are  permitted  to  acquire  a  little  reading 
and  writing,  and  have  been  known  to  write 
poetry ;  but  the  great  object  of  their  edu¬ 
cation  is  to  inculcate  upon  them  obedi¬ 
ence. — The  external  commerce  of  China 
has  hitherto  been  inconsiderable  when 
compared  with  the  great  resources  of  the 
country.  This  has  arisen  partly  from  the 
variety  of  agricultural  and  manufactured 
products  exchanged  by  means  of  the  vast 
internal  trade;  but  chiefly  from  the  inter¬ 
course  with  Europeans  being  prohibited 
except  at  the  single  port  of  Canton,  a  port 
most  unfavourably  situated  for  foreign 
commerce,  from  its  lying  on  the  S.  coast, 
far  removed  from  the  most  fertile  and 
populous  provinces,  and  at  the  farthest 
extremity  from  the  metropolitan  province. 
The  policy  of  thus  confining  the  European 
trade  to  a  place  so  little  suited  to  its  ex¬ 
tension,  is  attributed  to  the  desire  of  the 
Chinese  government  to  remove  the  danger 
of  foreign  quarrels  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  capital,  and  to  derive  the  largest  possi¬ 
ble  revenue  from  transit-dues.  In  the  early 
period  of  European  intercourse  with  the 
east,  a  more  liberal  spirit  prevailed ;  and  the 
English  E.  I.  Company  possessed  factories, 
both  at  Tay-wan  in  Formosa,  and  at  Amoy. 
Owing  to  losses  sustained  at  these  esta¬ 
blishments,  they  were,  after  some  years, 
abandoned,  and  the  trade  removed  to  Can¬ 
ton.  The  oppressive  exactions  at  the  lat¬ 
ter  place  induced  the  English  to  re-open 
the  communication  with  Amoy ;  but  in 
1757,  all  attempts  of  this  kind  were  fore¬ 
closed  by  a  decree  of  the  emperor  Kien- 
Lung,  strictly  limiting  European  inter¬ 
course  to  Canton.  Since  that  time,  vari¬ 
ous  endeavours  were  made  by  the  British, 
and  other  European  states,  to  negotiate  an 
improvement  of  their  commercial  relations 
with  China,  but  without  success.  Lord 
Macartney’s  embassy,  in  1792,  failed  in 
procuring  more  than  some  slight  relaxa¬ 
tions  at  Canton ;  and  Lord  Amherst’s,  in 
1816,  led  to  no  result  whatever ;  partly,  it 
has  been  said,  from  his  refusal  to  perform 
the  celebrated  homage  of  the  ko-tou  to  the 
emperor,  though  this  was  done,  without 
any  advantage  obtained  from  it,  by  the 
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Dutch  ambassador,  sent  to  China  in  1794. 
— The  great  articles  of  export  are  tea  and 
silk,  with  the  former  of  which  China  sup¬ 
plies  the  whole  world.  The  average  an¬ 
nual  quantities  of  tea  exported  to  various 
parts  of  the  globe  may  be  as  follows : — 


Great  Britain .  36,000,000  lbs. 

United  States .  10,000,000 

France  .  350,000 

Holland  .  2,800,000 

Russia,  by  way  of  Kiachta .  6,500.000 

Cape  of  Good  Hope . 200,000 

British  colonies  in  N.  America  ....  1,200,000 
New  South  Wales .  500,000 


British  possessions  in  Hindostan  . .  2,000,000 

Opium,  from  India,  is  by  far  the  most 
important  of  the  imports,  though  the  use 
of  this  drug  is  prohibited  by  the  laws.  In 
the  years  1817-18,  the  quantity  imported 
was  2435  chests,  but  in  the  years  1835-36, 
it  had  increased  to  26,018  chests,  amount¬ 
ing  in  value  to  $17,106,903,  probably  the 
largest  sum  given  for  any  raw  article  sup¬ 
plied  by  one  nation  to  another,  if  we  ex¬ 
cept  the  raw  cotton  furnished  to  Great 
Britain  by  the  United  States. — -The  heavi¬ 
ness  of  the  port  charges  at  Canton,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  small  vessels,  joined  to  the 
contraband  nature  of  the  opium  trade,  have 
led  to  an  extensively  organized  system  of 
smuggling  at  Lintin.  At  this  island,  situ¬ 
ated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  small  ves¬ 
sels  tranship  their  cargoes  into  larger  ones. 
Ships  are  also  stationed  here  with  rice, 
which  they  sell  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
vessels  newly  arrived,  to  exempt  them  from 
port  charges.  It  is  likewise  the  chief  seat 
of  the  opium  trade  ,  and  ships  are  constant¬ 
ly  lying  here  as  depots  for  this  drug. — 
The  Chinese  trade  is,  however,  principally 
internal,  the  country  supplying  most  arti¬ 
cles  necessary  for  the  subsistence  or  luxu¬ 
ry  of  its  inhabitants,  and  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  canal  and  river  boats.  Salt  is 
the  article  most  extensively  dealt  in. — 
Money  consists  of  the  cash ,  made  of  cop¬ 
per;  from  720  to  1100  of  them  being,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  quality,  equivalent  to  a 
dollar.  Silver  is  employed  rather  as  an 
article  of  traffic  than  as  a  circulating  me¬ 
dium  ;  that  used  as  money  is  cast  into  the 
shape  of  a'  horse’s  hoof,  and  called  tael, 
being  equal  to  about  a  dollar  and  a  half. 
Gold  is  also  seldom  used  as  currency ;  but 
when  it  is,  comes  into  the  market  beaten 
into  thin  leaves.  Credit  is  little  known 
except  at  Canton;  consequently,  paper 
money  has  not  a  very  extensive  circula¬ 
tion.  There  are,  nevertheless,  banks  in 
the  large  commercial  towns,  which  issue 
paper. — The  mont  important  event  in  the 
reign  of  the  present  emperor  Tara-Kwang, 
or  Tao-Kwang.  and  perhaps  the  most  im¬ 
portant  in  its  consequences  of  any  in  the 


history  of  China,  is  the  late  contest  of  the 
Chinese  with  the  English,  growing  out  of 
the  illicit  traffic  carried  on  by  the  latter 
at  the  port  of  Canton  in  opium ;  and  some 
account  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  in  the  present  volume.  By 
the  treaty  of  peace  of  August  26,1842,  the 
emperor  of  China  consented  to  all  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  English ;  that  is,  to  the  pay¬ 
ment  by  four  instalments  of  $21,000,000, 
the  entire  cession  of  Hong-Kong,  and 
freedom  of  trade  at  five  ports.  —  Hong- 
Kong  is  the  most  northerly  of  a  group 
of  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  estuary 
leading  to  Canton,  from  which  it  is  dis¬ 
tant  about  100  miles,  and  from  Macao 
40.  It  is  eight  miles  in  length,  and  about 
two  in  breadth,  and  lies  in  lat.  22°  12'  N., 
long.  114°  13'  E.  The  bay  between  it  and 
the  main  land,  from  one  to  six  miles  broad, 
is  deep  and  spacious,  with  secure  anchor¬ 
age  for  shipping,  especially  as  respects 
the  typhoon,  the  great  scourge  of  those 
seas.  On  the  whole,  the  island  has  few 
equals  as  a  naval  station ;  and  it  abounds 
with  materials  for  building.  In  other  re¬ 
spects,  it  has  few  advantages ;  being  rocky, 
barren,  and  rather  insalubrious.  Fresh 
water,  however,  is  plentiful,  and  provisions 
can  be  readily  procured  from  the  adjoining 
country. — The  5  ports,  stated  in  their  or¬ 
der  from  N.  to  S.,  are  the  following: — 
Shang-hai,  a  celebrated  port  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Kiang-nan,  advantageously  situ¬ 
ated  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of 
China,  not  far  from  Nan-king,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  empire.  It  lies  on  the  banks 
of  a  navigable  stream,  adjoining  the  estu¬ 
ary  of  the  mighty  Yang-tse-kiang,  the 
largest  river  in  Asia.  Ning-po  the  flou¬ 
rishing  emporium  of  the  province  of  Tche- 
kiang,  lies  about  100  miles  S.  from  Shang¬ 
hai,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  bay, 
having  at  its  water-side  the  well-known 
island  of  Chusan.  The  city  is  situated 
about  14  miles  up  the  river  Ta-hae,  at  the 
mouth  of  which,  contiguous  to  Chin-hae, 
there  is  anchorage  for  shipping  of  any 
size.  A  little  N.  of  it  lies  Cha-poo,  the 
principal  seat  of  the  trade  with  Japan. 
Fon-tcheou,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Fo-kien,  lies  on  the  Min-kiang,  a  river  na¬ 
vigable  for  the  largest  ships  to  within  10 
miles  of  the  town;  and  which,  flowing 
through  the  centre  of  the  principal  tea 
district,  will  enable  tea  to  be  brought  to 
Fou-tcheou  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than 
over  land  to  Canton.  Amoy  is  situated  in 
lat.  24°  20'  N.,  long.  118°  16'  E.,  on  a  bar¬ 
ren  part  of  the  coast  of  Fo-kien.  But  it  is 
the  emporium  of  the  trade  with  the  large 
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island  of  Formosa,  the  granary  of  the  E.  I 
coast  of  China,  from  which  it  is  distant 
only  150  miles.  Amoy  is  besides,  next  to 
Canton,  the  chief  seat  of  the  commerce  of 
the  empire ;  being  the  residence  of  nume¬ 
rous  wealthy  merchants,  who  trade  with 
Singapore,  Bankok,  Manilla,  the  Eastern 
Islands,  and  Japan.  Canton  is  the  fifth 
of  the  ports  in  question. — On  the  3d  of 
July  1844,  Mr.  Cushing,  whom  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  'the  United  States  had  sent  as 
American  minister  to  China,  concluded  a 
treaty  with  it,  by  the  terms  of  which 
American  merchant  vessels  are  permitted 
to  enter  the  5  ports,  on  complying  with 
the  rules  established  by  the  Chinese  go¬ 
vernment  for  the  regulation  of  commerce. 
American  citizens  are  also  authorized  by 
it  to  construct,  in  those  ports,  dwellings, 
store-houses,  churches,  cemeteries,  and  hos¬ 
pitals  ;  and  also  freely  to  employ  teachers, 
and  other  literary  assistance,  and  to  pur¬ 
chase  books  in  China.  Among  many  other 
provisions,  too,  it  was  stipulated  that  sub¬ 
jects  of  China,  who  may  be  guilty  of  any 
criminal  act  towards  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  arrested  and  punished  by 
the  Chinese  authorities,  according  to  the 
laws  of  China;  while  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  who  may  commit  any 
crime  in  China,  shall  be  subject  to  be 
tried  and  punished  only  by  the  consul,  or 
other  public  functionary  of  the  United 
States,  thereto  authorized,  according  to 
the  laws  of  the  United  States; — that  all 
questions  in  regard  to  the  rights,  whether 
of  property  or  persons,  arising  between 
citizens  of  the  United  States  in  China, 
shall  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction,  and  re¬ 
gulated  by  the  authorities,  of  their  own 
government;  —  that  all  controversies  oc¬ 
curring  in  China,  between  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  the  subjects  of  any  other 
government,  shall  be  regulated  by  the 
treaties  existing  between  the  United 
States  and  such  governments  respectively, 
without  interference  on  the  part  of  China ; 
—  and  that,  on  the  one  hand,  mutineers  or 
deserters  from  the  vessels  of  the  United 
States  are  to  be  apprehended  in  China; 
while,  on  the  other,  all  Chinese  criminals, 
taking  refuge  in  the  houses  or  vessels  of 
<‘he  Americans,  are  to  be  delivered  up  to 
the  Chinese  authorities.  This  treaty, 
which  has  been  duly  ratified  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Senate  of  the  United  States,  is  to 
be  in  force  for  12  years,  or  longer,  at  the 
option  of  the  two  governments. 

Chintz; a  peculiar  style  of  fast-printed 
calico,  in  which  figures  of  many  different 
colours  are  impressed  upon  a  white  or 
light-coloured  ground.  It  was  originally 


manufactured  in  India,  but  is  now  made 
elsewhere. 

CHiOGGiA;a  sea-port  town  of  Austrian 
Italy,  14  miles  S.  of  Venice,  situated  on 
an  island  of  the  same  name,  and  connected 
with  the  main  land  by  a  stone  bridge  of 
43  arches.  It  has  about  25,000  inhabit¬ 
ants,  including  the  suburb  of  Sottomarina, 
and  is  well  built.  Its  harbour  is  strongly 
fortified,  and  has  the  deepest  water  (17 
feet)  of  any  of  the  entrances  of  the  lagoon 
of  Venice.  It  is  also  the  most  frequented, 
that  of  Malamocco  excepted.  The  trade 
of  Chioggia  is  active  in  Italian  and  Ger¬ 
man  produce;  and  is  facilitated  by  canals 
communicating  with  the  Brenta,  Adige, 
and  Po  rivers.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop ; 
and  has  a  cathedral,  an  episcopal  palace, 
a  gymnasium,  and  other  institutions  of 
education  o’*  charity. 

Chipman  (Nathaniel)  was  born  in  Salis¬ 
bury,  Conn.,  Nov.  15th  1752.  He  entered 
Yale  College  in  1773 ;  and  received  a 
lieutenant’s  commission  in  the  army  in  the 
spring  of  1777.  At  the  next  commence¬ 
ment,  a  degree  was  conferred  upon  him 
while  in  the  army.  In  October  1778,  he 
obtained  a  discharge  from  the  service.  In 
1779,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  in  Litch¬ 
field  county,  Conn.,  and  immediately  after 
commenced  the  practice  of  law  in  Rutland 
county,  Vt.  In  1786,  he  was  elected  a 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  continued  on 
the  bench  one  year,  and  returned  to  his 
practice  at  the  bar.  In  1790,  he  v/as  ap¬ 
pointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court ;  and  continued  in  that  office  until 
the  year  1791,  when  he  wau  appointed 
Judge  of  the  U.  S.  Court  for  the  District 
of  Vermont.  He  was  one  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners  on  the  part  of  Vermont,  to  settle 
the  controversy  between  that  state  and  the 
state  of  New  York;  and  a  member  of  the 
convention  which,  in  the  year  1791,  re¬ 
solved  (yeas  105,  nays  2)  that  application 
be  made  for  the  admission  of  Vermont  into 
the  Union ;  and,  immediately  after,  Na¬ 
thaniel  Chipman  and  Lewis  R.  Morris 
were,  by  the  Legislature,  appointed  com¬ 
missioners  to  negotiate  such  admission.  In 
1793,  he  published  a  small  work,  entitled 
“  Sketches  of  the  principles  of  Govern¬ 
ment;”  and  the  same  year,  published  a 
small  volume,  containing  reports  of  cases 
decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  while  he 
was  one  of  the  justices,  and  dissertations 
on  several  branches  of  the  laws ;  both  of 
which  have  been  long  since  out  of  print; 
although  his  decisions  continue  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  of  the  highest  authority,  and 
have,  in  some  respects,  modified  the  mer¬ 
cantile  laws  of  the  State.  Llaving  re- 
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signed  his  office  of  District  Judge,  in  Oc¬ 
tober  1796,  he  was  again  appointed  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court;  and,  in 
October  1797,  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  U.  S.  Senate. 

After  the  expiration  of  his  senatorial 
term,  he  returned  to  his  practice  at  the 
bar;  and,  in  the  year  1813,  was  again 
elected  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court;  and  was  re-elected  in  1814.  In 
the  year  1833,  he  published  a  work,  enti¬ 
tled  “  Principles  of  Government, — a  trea¬ 
tise  on  free  institutions,  including  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States;”  a  work 
which  exhibits,  with  characteristic  modesty 
and  simplicity  of  style,  and  singular  clear¬ 
ness  and  soundness  of  judgment,  an  exten¬ 
sive  acquaintance,  not  only  with  the  lite¬ 
rature  of  his  subject,  but  also  with  the 
elegant  literature  of  antiquity. 

By  a  constant  use  of  his  mental  facul¬ 
ties,  they  appeared  entirely  unaffected  by 
age  until  his  death,  which  happened  on 
the  15th  of  February  1843,  in  the  91st 
year  of  his  age. 

Chitteldroog  ;  an  inland  and  fortified 
town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  territory  of 
Mysore,  bu*  occupied  by  a  British  garri¬ 
son.  The  fort,  enclosed  by  the  town,  is  a 
most  elaborate  specimen  of  a  defended 
rock.  An  endless  labyrinth  of  walls  of 
solid  masonry  winds  irregularly  up  to  the 
summit,  guarding  every  accessible  point, 
and  forming  enclosure  within  enclosure. 
The  more  exposed  points  are  crowned 
with  batteries ;  and  the  ascent  is  partly  by 
steps,  and  partly  by  superficial  notches  cut 
in  the  rock,  and  scaled  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty.  Such  is  the  intricacy  of  the  works, 
that  an  enemy  might  be  master  of  the 
outer  walls,  and  yet  not  materially  ad¬ 
vanced  towards  the  reduction  of  the  fort. 

Chladni*  died  at  Breslau,  on  the  3d  of 
April  1827. 

Chlopicki*  (Jos.),  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  of  the  Polish  generals,  and  dic¬ 
tator  of  Poland,  after  the  breaking  out  of 
the  revolution  in  that  country,  in  the  year 
1830,  was  born  in  Gallicia,  in  March  1772, 
of  a  noble  family,  but  in  reduced  circum¬ 
stances.  He  entered  the  military  service 
of  his  country  when  only  15  years  of  age; 
and  in  the  contest  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  national  independence,  which  not  long 
after  ensued,  at  the  combat  of  Raclawice, 
he  earned  the  approbation  of  the  comman- 
der-in-chief,  Kosciuszko,  in  such  a  degree 
that  the  latter  embraced  him  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  whole  army.  After  the  storm¬ 
ing  of  Praga  by  the  Russians,  in  Novem¬ 
ber  1794,  had  extinguished  the  last  hopes 
of  the  Po/es.  Chlopicki  lived  in  retirement 
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until  1797,  when,  responding  to  the  appeal 
of  General  Dombrowski,  he  was  among  the 
foremost  of  his  countrymen  to  enlist  in  one 
of  the  Polish  legions,  then  forming  in  the 
service  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic.  In  the 
famous  campaigns  in  Italy  of  the  years 
1799  and  1800,  he  was  conspicuous  for  his 
bravery  and  ability  on  various  occasions. 
After  the  treaty  of  Lunev ille,  he  went 
again  into  retirement,  again  to  reappear 
on  the  theatre  of  European  warfare  when 
Napoleon,  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  had 
penetrated  into  Poland,  and  held  out  ex¬ 
pectations  to  its  inhabitants  of  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  their  nationality.  He  fought,  and 
was  distinguished,  at  Eylau  and  Friedland. 
We  next  meet  him  in  Spain,  contributing 
with  his  compatriots  in  arms  to  destroy  the 
independence  of  that  country.  Here  he 
continued,  adding  greatly  to  his  military 
reputation,  till  ordered  by  the  French 
emperor  to  join  the  mighty  host  which 
marched,  in  1812,  into  the  heart  of  Russia. 
He  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Smolensk 
and  Borodino,  at  the  latter  of  which  he 
was  severely  wounded.  As  soon  as  cured, 
he  rejoined  the  standards  of  Napoleon; 
but  on  being  overlooked  in  a  promotion 
which  took  place,  he  resigned  his  commis¬ 
sion,  and  was  residing  at  Paris,  without 
employment,  when  the  Allies  entered  that 
city  in  March  1814.  —  In  the  same  year, 
Chlopicki  returned  with  his  countrymen 
to  Poland,  and  was  shortly  afterwards  ap¬ 
pointed,  by  the  emperor  Alexander,  a  gene¬ 
ral  of  division  in  the  army  of  the  newly 
erected  kingdom  of  Poland.  Being,  how- 
ever,  injuriously  treated  by  the  grand  duke 
Constantine  at  a  review,  he  retired  from 
the  army,  in  1818,  and  lived  entirely  ab¬ 
stracted  from  public  affairs.  —  When  the 
revolution  broke  out  at  Warsaw,  in  the 
night  between  the  29th  and  30th  of  No¬ 
vember  1830,  Chlopicki  kept  himself  con¬ 
cealed,  that  he  might  not  become  involved 
in  an  enterprise,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  unsuccessful, 
as  well  as  disastrous  in  its  consequences. 
On  the  following  morning,  he  was,  never¬ 
theless,  designated  by  the  unanimous  voice 
of  the  people  of  Warsaw,  as  the  indvidual 
best  fitted  by  his  military  talents  and  the 
respect  entertained  for  his  character,  to 
take  the  lead  in  the  existing  emergency. 
He  took  his  seat  in  the  administrative 
council  only  after  long  hesitation  ;  and,  on 
the  5th  of  December,  he  assumed  the  dic¬ 
tatorship,  openly  declaring  that  he  did  this 
solely  through  the  force  of  circumstances, 
and  that  it  was  his  determination  to  resign 
his  authority  into  the  hands  of  the  Diet  of 
the  kingdom,  as  soon  as  it  should  be  assern- 
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bled.-  He  immediately  exerted  all  his 
energies  to  maintain  a  strict  discipline 
among  the  troops,  as  well  as  to  prevent 
all  irregular  or  anarchical  manifestations 
on  the  part  of  the  people,  while  he  endea¬ 
voured,  by  negotiation,  to  obtain,  from  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  an  assurance  that  the 
existing  constitution  should  hereafter  be 
faithfully  carried  into  effect.  This  course 
was  far  from  giving  general  satisfaction; 
and  threats  were  uttered  in  the  popular 
assemblies  of  calling  him  to  account  for 
his  conduct.  He  was  induced,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  to  lay  down  the  dictatorship,  al¬ 
though  this  office  had,  in  the  mean  time, 
been  anew  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Diet, 
on  his  offering  to  them  his  resignation, 
agreeably  to  his  declared  intention  of  so 
doing.  That  his  motives  for  the  step 
which  he  felt  himself  compelled  to  adopt 
might,  however,  not  be  misconstrued,  lie 
joined  the  army  as  a  simple  volunteer. 
He  assisted  the  commander  of  the  army, 
by  his  advice,  in  the  sanguinary  engage¬ 
ments  of  the  19th  and  20th  ©f  February 
1831,  at  Wavre  and  Grochow,  and  by  Ins 
personal  daring  excited  the  soldiers  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm;  so  that  the 
advantages,  then  obtained  over  the  enemy, 
were  in  no  small  measure  ascribable  to 
him.  The  conflict  having  been  renewed 
on  the  following  days  with  doubtful  suc¬ 
cess,  a  great  effort  was  made,  on  the  25th 
of  February,  at  the  suggestion  of  Chlo- 
picki,  to  overwhelm  a  portion  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  army,  by  unexpectedly  concentrating 
against  it  all  the  efforts  of  the  Poles.  He 
performed  prodigies  of  valour,  at  the  head 
of  a  regiment  which  he  led  against  the 
dense  array  of  the  opposing  lines;  and  a 
fair  prospect  of  making  a  successful  im¬ 
pression  upon  them  was  presented,  until, 
severely  wTounded,  he  was  obliged  to  be 
carried  from  the  field,  when  discourage¬ 
ment  seized  upon  his  followers,  and  the 
attack  failed.’  On  the  ensuing  l()th  of 
March,  he  went  to  Cracow,  for  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  his  impaired  health,  and  subse¬ 
quently  to  the  baths  of  Bohemia,  thus  ceas¬ 
ing  to  take  any  further  part  in  the  Polish 
insurrection. 

Choiseul-Stainville*  was  appointed 
major-general  of  the  national  guard  during 
the  administration  of  the  marquis  Des- 
solles,  but  resigned  that  post  when  M.  de 
Villele  wras  minister.  Until  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  July,  M.  de  Choiseul  applied  him¬ 
self  diligently  to  the  performance  of  his 
duties  as  a  legislator  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  taking  an  active  part  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  most  of  the  important  topics  of  the 
time;  and  such  were  the  respect  and  confi¬ 


dence  which  he  inspired  in  the  party  in 
opposition  to  the  government  of  the  Resto¬ 
ration,  that  he  was  named  to  be  a  member, 
with  General  Lafayette  and  Marshal  Ge¬ 
rard,  of  the  provisional  government  that 
intervened  between  the  substitution  of  the 
Orleans  for  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  Since 
this  event,  he  has  been  one  of  the  king’s 
aides-de-camp,  and  governor  of  the  Louvre, 
and  has  also  continued  to  perform  the  func¬ 
tions  of  his  station  with  great  credit. 

Choris  (Louis),  an  eminent  Russian 
painter  and  traveller,  was  born  of  German 
parents  at  Jekaterinoslaw  in  Little  Russia, 
March  22d  1795.  He  was  educated  at 
the  gymnasium  of  Charkow,  where  he  ex¬ 
hibited  an  extraordinary  taste  and  talent 
for  drawing,  which,  attracting  attention, 
led  to  his  being  selected  to  accompany  the 
naturalist  Marschall  von  Biberstein  in  lii3 
journey  to  the  Caucasus,  in  1813.  In  the 
billowing  year,  he  was  appointed  draughts¬ 
man  to  the  expedition  round  the  globe  of 
the  brig  Ruric,  commanded  by  Otho  von 
Kotzebue,  which  left  Cronstadt  in  July 
1815,  and  returned  in  August  1818.  In 
1819,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  was 
treated  by  the  leading  savants  with  much 
attention,  and,  at  their  suggestion,  applied 
himself  to  acquire  the  art  of  lithography, 
that  his  sketches  might  lose  nothing  of 
their  originality  by  being  presented  to 
the  public  through  the  instrumentality 
of  others.  While  at  Paris  he  published 
(1821-23),  in  folio,  his  “Voyage  pitto- 
resque  autour  du  monde,”  accompanied  by 
descriptions  of  mammalia  by  Cuvier,  and 
observations  on  the  crania  c*f  different 
tribes  of  men  by  Dr.  Gall.  The  delinea¬ 
tions  of  natural  objects  in  this  work  have 
a  freshness,  a  truth,  and  an  originality, 
surpassing  every  thing  of  the  kind  before 
attempted.  His  “Vues  et  paysages  des 
regions  equinoxiales  dans  un  voyage  au¬ 
tour  du  monde”  (1826),  in  folio,  may  be 
regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  former 
publication.  —  His  passion  for  travelling 
induced  him,  in  the  year  1827,  to  set  out 
on  a  journey  to  South  America.  He  landed 
at  Vera  Cruz,  with  the  intention  **f  pro¬ 
ceeding  thither  by  way  of  Mexico,  and 
Central  America;  but  on  his  way  from 
Vera  Cruz  into  the  interior,  he  and  his 
travelling  companion,  an  Englishman,  of 
the  name  of  Henderson,  were  attacked  and 
killed  by  robbers,  on  the  22d  of  March 
1828.  After  his  death  appeared  his  “  Re- 
cueil  de  tetes  et  de  costumes  des  habitants 
de  la  Russie,  avec  des  vues  du  mont  Can* 
case  et  de  ses  environs.” 

Christiania.*  Population,  in  1835, 
23,121 ;  in  1801,  it  was  only  9,699.  Th» 
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university  had,  in  1840,  27  professors  and 
lecturers;  viz.  3  in  Theology,  4  in  Law, 
6  in  Medicine,  and  14  in  science  and  lite¬ 
rature,  or  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy. 
There  were  700  students;  200  of  whom 
studied  Theology,  200  Law,  and  140  Me¬ 
dicine.  The  library  contained  126,000 
volumes,  together  with  8000  manuscripts. 
A  regular  communication,  by  steamers,  is 
maintained  with  Copenhagen  and  Gotten- 
burg,  as  well  as  with  the  principal  sea¬ 
ports  on  the  Norwegian  coast.  Christi¬ 
ania  ranks  at  present  as  the  first  port  of 
Norway  in  regard  to  imports,  and,  in  re¬ 
gard  to  exports,  the  fourth;  the  latter 
having  materially  declined,  owing  to  the 
high  discriminating  duty  imposed  by  Great 
Britain  on  timber  from  the  N.  of  Europe. 

Christinos.  This  term  is  employed 
by  the  Spaniards  to  denote  the  partisans 
of  Maria  Christina,  widow  of  Ferdinand 
VII., — and  regent  of  Spain,  from  the  death 
of  her  husband  on  the  29th  of  September 
1833,  till  the  12th  of  October  1840. 

Christopher,  St.*  The  population, 
in  1826,  amounted  to  23,491 ;  of  whom 
only  1610  were  whites;  1996  were  free 
people  of  colour,  and  19,885  slaves.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  last  registration,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  slaves  was  20,660 ;  for  whose  manu¬ 
mission  a  sum  of  .£331,630  was  awarded, 
as  a  compensation  to  the  proprietors.  In 
1837,  there  wTere  23,492  inhabitants.  — 
The  total  value  of  the  exports  from  the 
island,  in  1836,  amounted  to  £145,703, 
and  that  of  the  imports  into  it,  during  the 
same  year,  to  £98,344.  The  government 
is  administered  by  a  lieutenant-governor, 
assisted  by  a  legislative  council  appointed 
by  the  crown,  and  by  an  assembly  chosen 
by  the  people  of  the  colony. 

Church*  (States  of  the).  The  popula¬ 
tion,  in  1833,  was  2,732,036. — The  reve¬ 
nue,  in  1835,  amounted  to  8*812,961  scudi, 
derived  chiefly  from  taxes  on  land,  cus¬ 
toms,  lotteries,  and  government  monopolies 
of  salt,  tobacco,  alum,  vitriol,  &c  ;  the 
expenditure  to  9,429,799  scudi,  including 
2,547,555  on  account  of  the  national  debt. 
— Manufactures,  in  despite  of  protections 
of  all  kinds  bestowed  upon  them  by  the 
government,  are  in  an  exceedingly  de¬ 
pressed  condition.  Many  a  town  of  Great 
Britain,  of  only  30,000  inhabitants,  as  Dr. 
Bowring  remarks,  produces  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  manufactured  goods  than  all  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Pontifical  States.  —  The 
total  value  of  the  imports  from  all  coun¬ 
tries  is  estimated  at  £1,458,000  sterling, 
and  the  exports  at  £1,042,000. — The  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  mass  of  the  people  in  the 
Papal  States  is  in  a  very  degraded  condi¬ 


tion;  and,  even  in  the  universities,  it  is 
only  the  mathematics,  and  the  sciences 
which  relate  to  matter,  that  are  taught 
with  any  effect.  Philosophy,  politics,  and 
political  economy,  are  proscribed.  There 
are,  however,  no  fewer  than  8  such  insti¬ 
tutions, — at  Rome,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  Pe¬ 
rugia,  Camerino,  Macerata,  Fermo,  and 
Urbino.  The  first  two  of  these  have  at 
least  38  professors ;  and  each  of  the  others 
has  17.  The  University  of  Rome  was 
attended,  in  1839,  by  843  students;  that 
of  Bologna  is  usually  attended  by  from 
500  to  600  students;  that  of  Perugia,  by 
about  300 ;  and  those  of  Camerino,  Mace¬ 
rata,  and  Urbino,  by  about  200  each.  The 
censorship  of  the  press  is  severe  in  the 
extreme;  and  the  gazettes  published  in 
the  different  towns  insert  nothing  not  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  censors.  The  importation, 
too,  of  books  on  the  moral  and  political 
sciences,  is  absolutely  forbidden. — Chari¬ 
table  institutions,  of  different  kinds,  abound 
throughout  the  Roman  States.  In  Rome, 
especially,  the  sums  expended  on  charita¬ 
ble  foundations  are,  in  proportion  to  its 
extent,  twice  as  large  as  in  Paris ;  so  that 
one  might,  perhaps,  be  at  first  disposed  to 
think,  says  Serristori,  that  in  the  Pontifical 
States,  and  particularly  in  Rome,  there 
would  be  no  mendicity  existing.  But  no¬ 
where  are  the  pernicious  consequences  of 
indiscriminate  charity  better  exemplified 
than  here,  where  mendicity,  wretchedness, 
and  want,  prevail  to  a  frightful  extent. 
The  universality  of  beggary  removes  all 
sense  of  shame ;  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  population  are  degraded  enough  to 
prefer  subsisting  on  alms,  to  making  any 
attempts  to  provide  for  themselves. 

Circassia.  See  Russia,  (Sup.) 

Civiale  (Jean);  an  eminent  French  sur¬ 
geon,  born  at  Thiezac,  in  the  department 
of  Cantal,  July  1792,  noted  for  his  disco¬ 
very  of  a  new  method  of  operating  for  the 
stone,  styled  lilhotrily .  This  he  has  de¬ 
scribed  minutely  in  his  essay  “  De  la  li- 
thotritie”  (1827),  in  the  “Parallele  des 
divers  moyens  de  traiter  les  calculeux” 
(1836),  and  again,  in  his  “  Traite  pratique 
sur  les  maladies  des  organes  genito-uri- 
naires”  (2  vols.  1837-40).  The  cases  in 
which  he  has  performed  the  operation  suc¬ 
cessfully  are  very  numerous.  In  1826, 
the  Institute  bestowed  upon  him  the  sum 
of  6000  francs,  as  a  testimonial,  on  the 
part  of  that  body,  to  his  merits :  and,  in 
the  year  following,  the  annual  prize  of 
10,000  francs,  founded  by  Monthyon,  was 
conferred  upon  him  by  the  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

Ci vita  Vecchia*  Population  8000, 
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exclusive  of  galley-slaves.  It  is  a  free 
port, — tiiat  is,  a  port  into  which  commodi¬ 
ties  may  be  imported,  and  either  made  use 
of,  or  re-exported  free  of  duty ;  but  quaran¬ 
tine  regulations  are  very  strictly  enforced. 
The  value  of  the  annual  imports  is  about 
£650,000,  or  £700,000;  and  that  of  the 
exports  is  about  the  same.  Marseilles  and 
Genoa  have  the  largest  share  of  the  foreign 
trade;  and  next  to  them,  England.  Fully 
three-fourths  of  the  ships  entering  the 
Papal  ports  arrive  at  Civita  Vecchia. 
There  is  a  regular  communication,  by 
steamers,  with  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leg¬ 
horn,  Naples,  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Turkey. 

Clairaut  (Alexis  Claude),  one  of  the 
greatest  mathematicians  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  was  born  at  Paris,  on  the  7th  of  May 
1713.  At  the  age  of  10  years,  he  was 
able  to  read  and  understand  the  most  pro¬ 
found  mathematical  treatises ;  and  when  in 
his  13th  year,  he  presented  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  a  memoir  on  four  new  species 
of  curves  which  he  had  discovered.  He 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Academy  be¬ 
fore  he  was  18,  shortly  after  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  “  Recherches  sur  les  courbes  a 
double  courbure.”  In  1738,  he  accompa¬ 
nied  Maupertuis  to  Lapland,  to  determine 
the  length  of  a  degree  of  the  meridian  in 
that  high  northern  latitude.  His  attention 
was,  in  consequence,  directed  to  the  theory 
of  the  earth’s  figure;  and  the  results  of 
his  investigations  were  communicated  to 
the  public  in  his  treatise  “  Sur  la  figure  de 
la  terre”  (1743).  The  next  important  work 
of  which  he  was  the  author,  was  the 
“  Theorie  de  la  lune  deduite  du  seul  prin- 
cipe  de  l’attraction”  (1752).  He  calcu¬ 
lated  the  return  of  Halley’s  comet ;  and, 
taking  into  account  the  attractions  of  the 
planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  he  assigned  it 
to  the  4th  of  April  1759,  committing  thus 
an  error  of  only  23  days,  the  comet  having 
appeared  on  the  12th  day  of  March.  But, 
as  La  Place  has  observed,  had  the  mass  of 
Saturn  been  more  correctly  known  to 
Clairaut,  the  error  would  have  been  re¬ 
duced  from  23  to  13  days.  In  1760,  ap¬ 
peared  his  “  Theorie  des  mouvements  des 
cometes.”  In  addition,  too,  to  the  works 
which  have  been  mentioned,  he  wrote  va¬ 
rious  scientific  memoirs,  together  with  two 
elementary  treatises,  —  one  of  geometry, 
and  the  other  of  Algebra, — both  of  them 
possessing  extraordinary  merit,  especially 
the  latter.  And  he  also  competed  honour¬ 
ably  with  the  most  eminent  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries  for  the  prizes,  from  time  to  time 
proposed  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
He  died  in  1765.  On  the  death  of  his 
father,  who  survived  him,  the  government 
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testified  their  sense  of  the  merits  of  Clai¬ 
raut,  by  conferring  on  his  only  sister,  still 
living,  a  pension  of  1200  livres. — Clairaut 
had  a  brother,  who,  like  him,  exhibited  an 
extraordinary  intellectual  development. 
He  died  in  1734,  at  the  early  age  of  12, 
having,  3  years  previously,  published  an 
essay  “  Sur  les  diverses  quadratures  cir- 
culaires  elliptiques.” 

Clarence*  (duke  of)  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  decease  of 
his  brother,  George  IV.,  June  26th  1830, 
under  the  title  of  William  IV.  For  his 
reign,  which  continued  till  his  death  on 
the  20th  of  June  1837,  see  United  King¬ 
dom  of  Great  Britain  und  Ireland ,  (Sup.) 

Clarion;  a  species  af  trumpet,  whose 
tube  is  narrower,  and  ivs  tone  more  acute 
and  shrill,  than  that  of  the  common  trum¬ 
pet. 

Clarke  (Sir  James)  is  an  eminent  Eng¬ 
lish  physician.  After  studying  his  pro¬ 
fession  at  Edinburgh,  he  travelled  through 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  making 
the  climate  and  medical  institutions  of 
those  countries  the  particular  objects  of 
his  inquiries.  On  his  return  to  his  own 
country,  he  settled  at  Edinburgh,  where 
he  soon  obtained  an  extensive  reputation 
as  a  practitioner,  especially  in  diseases  of 
the  lungs.  He  subsequently  removed  to 
London,  on  being  appointed  physician  to 
St.  George’s  Hospital;  and  became  con¬ 
sulting  physician  to  several  members 
of  the  royal  family.  After  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  queen  Victoria,  he  was  selected  to 
be  her  physician  in  attendance.  He  is 
the  author  of  “Medical  Notes  on  Climate, 
Diseases,  Hospitals,  and  Medical  Schools, 
in  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland ;  com¬ 
prising  an  inquiry  into  the  effects  of  a  re¬ 
sidence  in  the  South  of  Europe,  in  cases 
of  pulmonary  consumption,  &c.”  (1820); 
of  a  work  on  “The  Influence  of  Climate 
in  the  Prevention  and  Cure  of  Chronic 
Diseases,  more  particularly  of  the  Chest 
and  Digestive  Organs”  (1829) ;  and  of 
“A  Treatise  on  Pulmonary  Consumption” 
(1835). 

Clarke  (William).  See  Lewis  (Me- 
riwether). 

Clarke  (Willis  Gaylord)  was  born  at. 
the  town  of  Otisco,  in  Onondaga  county, 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  in  the  year 
1810.  His  father  had  served  .with  credit 
in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  a 
man  of  considerable  cultivation  of  mind. 
This  qualified  him,  with  the  aid  of  the 
Rev.  George  Colton,  a  relative  of  the 
family,  to  superintend  with  advantage  the 
education  of  his  son,  and  to  lay  a  judicious 
i  foundation  for  the  future  acquirements  of 
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the  latter.  The  poetic  inclinations  of  Wil¬ 
lis  Clarke  were  manifested  at  a  very  early 
age;  and  his  descriptions  of  his  native 
scenery  were  distinguished  for  their  dis¬ 
tinctness  and  force,  as  was  his  versification 
for  the  ease  and  harmony  with  which  it 
flowed.  It  was  not  lonof,  too,  before  he 
added  to  these  qualities  that  tone  of  gentle 
and  even  melancholy  solemnity,  for  which 
his  poetic  effusions  are  in  general  so  re¬ 
markable. — Mr.  Clarke  came  to  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  when  about  20  years  old, 
and  was  induced  to  commence  here  a 
weekly  literary  journal,  similar  in  its 
character  to  the  New  York  Mirror.  But 
becoming  satisfied  that  there  was  little 
probability  of  the  profits  of  the  undertak¬ 
ing  proving  an  adequate  compensation  for 
the  labour  applied,  he  abandoned  it  after 
a  short  period.  He  next  engaged,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brantley,  after¬ 
wards  president  of  the  college  at  Charles¬ 
ton  in  South  Carolina,  in  editing  the  “  Co¬ 
lumbian  Star,”  a  religious  and  literary 
journal,  published  weekly.  He  inserted 
in  it  many  poetic  pieces  of  his  own,  of  a 
high  order  of  merit.  Some  of  them  were 
subsequently  collected,  and  printed,  in  a 
small  volume,  with  a  poem  of  considerable 
length,  under  the  title  of  the  “  Spirit  of 
Lite.”  Mr.  Clarke’s  connection  with  the 
“Columbian  Star”  was  dissolved,  on  his 
assuming  the  editorship  of  the  “  Phila¬ 
delphia  Gazette,”  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  respectable  daily  political  newspa¬ 
pers  of  the  city.  After  some  time  he  be¬ 
came  its  proprietor ;  and  he  conducted  it 
till  his  death  with  diligence  and  ability, 
and  with  a  uniform  observance,  even  in 
his  animadversions  on  the  sentiments  and 
conduct  of  those  from  whom  he  most  dif¬ 
fered,  of  the  courtesies  proper  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  “  Christian  gentleman.”  Be¬ 
sides  his  writings  in  the  journals  of  which 
he  was  the  editor,  Mr.  Clarke  contributed 
also,  during  many  years,  to  the  magazines 
and  annuals  of  his  own  country,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  also  to  some  of  the  English  period¬ 
icals.  The  series  of  papers  from  his  pen 
inserted  in  the  New  York  Knickerbocker 
Magazine,  under  the  title  of  “  Ollapodi- 
ana,”  are,  in  an  especial  manner,  deserv¬ 
ing  of  commendation  “for  their  heart- 
moving  and  mirth-provoking  qualities.” 
An  eminent  English  living  author,  after 
having  spoken  of  Mr.  Clarke’s  poems  in 
high  terms,  characterized  him  as  a  gentle¬ 
man  “  who  has  an  enviable  genius,  to  be 
excited  in  a  new  and  unexhausted  coun¬ 
try,  and  a  glorious  career  before  him, 
where,  in  manners,  scenery,  and  morals, 
oitherto  undescnbed  and  unexhausted,  he 


can  find  wells  where  he  may  be  the  first 
to  drink.”  And  “as  a  prose  writer,”  says 
the  author  of  an  article  in  the  American 
Quarterly  Review,  “  Mr.  Clarke  possesses 
a  rare  combination  of  dissimilar  qualities. 
At  times  eloquent,  vehement,  and  impas¬ 
sioned,  pouring  out  his  thoughts  in  a  fer¬ 
vent  tide  of  strong  and  stirring  language, 
he  sweeps  the  feelings  of  his  readers  along 
with  him ;  and  at  others,  playful,  jocular, 
and  buoyant,  he  dallies  with  his  subject, 
and  mingles  mirth  and  argument,  drollery 
and  gravity,  so  oddly,  yet  so  aptly,  that  the 
effect  is  irresistible.”  Mr.  Clarke  died  in 
1841. 

Clausel  (Bertrand,  count),  a  marshal 
of  France,  was  born  December  12th  1772, 
at  Mirepoix  in  the  department  of  the  Ar- 
riege.  He  entered  the  army  at  an  early 
age ;  served  with  distinction  in  the  army 
of  the  Pyrenees,  during  the  campaigns  of 
1794  and  1795;  and  then  went  to  Italy, 
where  he  was  appointed,  in  1799,  to  the 
command  of  a  brigade.  In  1802,  he  ac¬ 
companied  the  expedition  under  General 
Le  Clerc  to  the  island  of  Saint  Domingo; 
and,  on  the  death  of  Le  Clerc,  after  aiding 
General  Rochambeau  to  save  the  remains 
of  the  French  army,  he  returned  to  France. 
His  name  is  recorded  as  a  general  of  divi¬ 
sion  in  the  French  army  of  Italy,  in  the 
campaign  of  1809  against  Austria.  But 
it  vvas  in  the  war  of  Spain  that  his  repu¬ 
tation  was  principally  acquired.  After  the 
battle  of  Salamanca,  fought  July  22d  1812, 
he  directed  the  retreat  of  the  defeated 
army  upon  Burgos,  and  was  subsequently 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  left  wing 
of  the  army  which,  under  the  orders  of 
Marshal  Soult,  was  intended,  if  possible, 
to  arrest  the  further  progress  of  the  duke 
of  Wellington.  Although  he  had  remain¬ 
ed  to  the  last  faithful  to  the  cause  of  Na¬ 
poleon,  Louis  XVIII.,  besides  conferring 
upon  him  various  honours,  named  him  to 
be  inspector-general  of  infantry.  This 
did  not  prevent  him  from  promptly  de¬ 
claring  in  favour  of  the  emperor,  on  the 
landing  of  the  latter  from  Elba.  During 
the  100  days,  he  was  made  a  member  of 
the  chamber  of  peers,  and  received  the 
command  of  the  army  of  the  Western  Py¬ 
renees.  The  firm  resistance,  exhibited 
by  him  at  Bordeaux  to  the  returning  Bour¬ 
bons,  led  to  his  being  proscribed  as  a  trai¬ 
tor,  with  other  prominent  Bonapartists,  in 
the  famous  ordinance  of  July  24th  1815; 
the  consequences  of  which  measure,  how¬ 
ever,  he  evaded  by  a  timely  departure  to 
the  United  States.  Inquiries,  instituted 
by  the  restored  government,  having  led  to 
the  discovery  that  Clausel  was  among  those 
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who,  during-  the  period  of  the  first  restora¬ 
tion,  had  conspired  to  offer  the  crown  of 
France  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  in  the 
event  of  the  latter  declining  to  accept  the 
offer,  to  invite  Napoleon  back  from  Elba, 
he  was  tried  in  his  absence  before  a  coun¬ 
cil  of  war,  and  condemned  to  death,  Sep¬ 
tember  11th  1816.  By  the  amnesty  of 
1820,  he  was,  nevertheless,  exempted  from 
the  effects  of  this  sentence,  and  permitted 
to  return  to  his  own  country;  a  permis¬ 
sion  of  which  he  was  not  slow  to  avail 
himself.  He  was  first  elected  a  member 
of  the  chamber  of  deputies  in  1827,  and 
voted,  as  such,  with  the  party  in  opposition 
to  the  government.  He  was  one  of  the 
221  members  who  adopted  the  famous  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  king,  which  led  tbe  way  to 
the  revolution  of  July.  On  the  4th  of 
September  I860,  he  superseded  General 
Bourmont  in  the  office  of  governor-gene¬ 
ral  of  Algiers.  In  the  following  year  he 
returned  to  France,  when  the  services 
rendered  by  him  were  rewarded  by  his 
advancement  to  the  rank  of  a  marshal. 
He  resumed  the  command  in  Africa  in  the 
month  of  August  1835;  continuing  there 
until  the  beginning  of  the  year  1837.  (For 
an  account  of  Marshal  Clausel’s  adminis¬ 
tration  and  military  career  in  Algiers,  see 
Algiers).  —  In  the  interval  between  his 
two  visits  to  Algiers,  Marshal  Clausel 
took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  chamber  of  deputies.  He  supported 
the  proposition  of  General  Lamarque  re¬ 
lative  to  the  “mobilisation”  of  the  na¬ 
tional  guards ;  declared  himself  opposed  to 
the  hereditary  peerage ;  maintained  with 
great  zeal  the  system  of  African  coloniza¬ 
tion  ;  and,  in  1834,  expressed  himself  in 
favour  of  permission  being  granted  to  the 
members  of  the  Bonaparte  family  to  re¬ 
enter  France.  Rut  his  opposition  to  the 
government  was,  in  general,  characterised 
by  great  moderation.  On  his  final  return 
from  Africa,  he  opposed  the  measures  of 
the  government,  however,  more  decidedly 
than  he  had  previously  done,  although 
without  partaking  much  in  the  discussions 
of  the  chamber. — Marshal  Clau^pl  died  at 
Toulouse,  in  the  night  between  the  20th  and 
21st  of  April  1842. — Tbe  strongest  testi¬ 
mony  was  borne  to  Clausel’s  military  ta¬ 
lents  by  Napoleon,  when  he  said,  in  the 
island  of  St.  Helena,  that  Gerard,  Clause!, 
Foy,  and  Lamarque,  were  the  generals  in 
the  French  army  who  were  intended  by 
him  to  be  his  future  marshals. 

Clausthal,  or  Klausthnl ,  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Hanover,  and  the  principal  mining 
town  of  the  Hartz,  is  situated  in  a  bare 
and  bleak  region,  on  the  top  and  slopes  oi 


a  hill  1750  feet  above  the  sea,  and  26  miles 
N.  E.  of  Gottingen.  It  has  9070  inhabit 
ants.  It  contains  a  naming  school,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  government;  and  it  has  also 
a  mint,  at  which  about  14,000  silver  dol¬ 
lars  are  coined  weekly,  and  from  600  to 
800  gold  ducats  yearly.  The  chief  lead 
and  silver  mines  in  the  Hartz  are  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  shaft  of  one  of  these 
mines  reaches  to  2000  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  Baltic.  The  mines  are  drained  by 
a  tunnel,  cut  through  the  mountain  to  the 
small  town  of  Grund,  a  distance  of  6  miles. 
The  total  length  of  this  tunnel,  however, 
with  its  branches,  is  nearly  double  that 
distance :  it  was  commenced  in  1777,  and 
finished  in  1799.  AH  the  machinery  used 
in  the  mines  being  set  in  motion  by  water 
power,  every  little  stream  around  Claus¬ 
thal  is  carefully  made  use  of  to  form  a  re¬ 
servoir;  and  the  canals  conducting  the 
water  thence  to  the  different  mills,  ma¬ 
chines,  &c.,  are  said  to  have  an  aggregate 
length  of  125  miles. 

Claviere  (Etienne),  born  at  Geneva, 
January  27th  1735,  was,  for  a  short  period 
during  the  revolution  in  France,  minister 
of  Finance.  He  was  the  intimate  associ¬ 
ate  of  Brissot  and  the  other  leaders  of  the 
party  of  the  Gironde,  and  was  one  of  the 
most  determined  and  courageous  opposers 
of  the  rising  power  of  Robespierre.  He 
was,  in  consequence,  arrested  on  the  2d 
of  June  1793;  and,  satisfied  that  no  hope 
of  escape  was  left  him  from  the  vengeance 
of  his  enemies,  he  anticipated  his  public 
execution  by  plunging  a  knife  into  his 
bosom.  His  wife  also  put  an  end  to  her 
life  by  taking  poison,  two  days  afterwards. 
— Claviere  was  the  author  of  several  pub¬ 
lications  on  the  subject  of  finance,  the  most 
important  of  which  was  a  pamphlet  enti¬ 
tled  “Du  numeraire  metallique.”  He  con¬ 
tributed  to  several  of  the  public  journals, 
and  had  a  considerable  share  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  work  styled  “  De  la  France 
et  des  Etats-Unis,”  published  in  1787,  and 
the  design  of  which  was  to  exhibit  the 
importance  of  the  American  revolution  to 
France,  and  the  advantages  which  both 
nations  might  derive  from  a  commercial 
intercourse  between  them. 

Clavigero*  died  in  the  papal  states  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  last  century. 

Clement i*  (Muzio)  died  on  the  10th  of 
March  1832,  and  was  buried  in  the  clois 
ters  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

Clerk*  (John)  died  at  Eldin,  at  a  very 
advanced  age,  in  July  1812.  The  friends 
of  Lord  Rodney  have  denied  that  he  de¬ 
rived  from  Clerk  the  idea  of  breaking  the 
[  enemy’s  line,  a  manoeuvre  which  he  so 
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successfully  executed  in  his  action  of  the 
12th  of  April  17c2,  against  the  French 
fleet  under  the  cotnmand  of  the  Count  de 
Grasse.  General  Sir  Howard  Douglass, 
in  particular,  has  adduced  reasons  to  show 
that  the  passage  of  the  British  through  the 
enemy’s  line  arose  from  the  chance  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  two  fleets,  and  was  the  result 
of  the  unpremeditated  decision  of  the  mo¬ 
ment.  But  even  if  this  be  granted,  the 
credit  remains  with  Clerk,  of  having  been 
the  first  to  point  out  the  manoeuvre  in 
question,  as  a  systematic  mode  of  attack 
in  naval  engagements. 

Clermont,  or  Clermont  Ferrant ,  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  several  other  towns  named 
Clermont,  in  France,  is  the  chief  town  of 
the  department  of  Puy-de-Dome,  with  a 
population,  in  1841,  of  31,300.  It  is  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and  is  built 
of  lava,  with  which  also  the  streets  are 
paved.  It  is  extremely  dirty ;  several  of 
its  streets  being  compared  by  Mr.  Young 
to  channels  cut  in  a  dung-hill.  The  moun- 
tain  breezes,  however,  purify  the  air ;  and 
there  has  been  a  considerable  improvement 
since  his  time.  The  principal  edifice  is 
the  cathedral ;  the  interior  of  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Go¬ 
thic  architecture.  There  is  here  a  secon¬ 
dary  school  ( ecole  secondoire)  of  medicine, 
having,  in  1839,  20  students;  a  royal  col¬ 
lege,  with  439  pupils;  and  a  departmental 
normal  school;  —  also  a  public  library  of 
16,000  volumes;  a  mineralogical  cabinet; 
and  a  botanic  garden. 

Clonmell;  a  thriving  town,  in  the 
county  of  Tipperary,  in  Ireland,  on  the 
Suir.  In  1834,  the  number  of  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  amounted  to  17,835,  of  whom  6737 
were  of  the  established  church,  250  Pro¬ 
testant  dissenters,  and  15,848  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics.  'Cotton  goods  are  manufactured  ; 
and  there  are  extensive  flour-mills  in  the 
town  and  its  vicinity.  On  the  Suir,  there 
is  an  extensive  salmon  fishery.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  trade  is  in  grain,  provisions,  cattle, 
and  butter,  with  all  which  it  supplies  the 
Liverpool,  London,  and  Bristol  markets. 

Cloquet  (Jules)  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1790.  He  applied  himself  at  an  early  age 
to  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences  and 
of  medicine,  and  soon  became  distinguished 
for  his  attainments.  His  attention,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  chiefly  directed  to  anatomy 
and  surgery.  The  works  which  he  has 
produced  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and 
are  full  of  sagacious  and  original  observa¬ 
tions.  He  has  treated  of  hernia,  of  the 
oreparation  of  skeletons,  of  the  existence 
and  situation  of  the  lachrymal  ducts  in 
fishes,  of  the  a  na.tomy  of  intestinal  worms, 
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and  of  urinary  calculi  and  the  diseases  in 
general  of  the  urinary  organs.  But  his 
most  important  production  is  the  “  Anato- 
mie  de  l’homme,  ou  description  et  figures 
lithographiees  de  toutes  les  parties  du 
corps  humain”  (5  vols.,  fol.  with  300  plates, 
1821-30);  and  whilst  this  work  was  in 
course  of  publication,  he  also  published  a 
“  Manuel  d’anatomie”  (1  vol.  4to,  with 
plates,  1825).  Cloquet  is,  moreover,  the 
inventor  of  several  operative  processes  and 
many  less  or  more  ingenious  surgical  in¬ 
struments;  and  he  excels  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  anatomical  specimens,  and  in  the 
art  of  modelling  in  wax.  He  has  filled 
several  professorships;  all  of  them  obtained 
after  a  competition  ( concours )  with  most 
of  the  eminent  French  anatomists  and 
surgeons  of  our  day.  Since  the  year  1831, 
he  has  been  one  of  the  professors  of  clini¬ 
cal  surgery  ( cliniqne  chirurgicale )  of  the 
Faculty  of  Paris ;  the  duties  of  which  office 
he  has  discharged  with  unsurpassed  abili¬ 
ty. — Cloquet  was  the  physician,  and  inti- 
timate  friend  of  General  Lafayette;  on 
whose  death  he  published  (1835)  “  Sou¬ 
venirs  sur  la  vie  privee  du  General  La¬ 
fayette,”  a  well  written  book,  full  of  inte¬ 
resting  details. 

Cloquet  (Hypolyte),  a  brother  of  the 
former,  was  born  at  Paris,  May  17th  1787. 
He  pursued  the' study  of  anatomy  with  the 
greatest  zeal,  and  was  appointed  prosector , 
or  demonstrator,  of  anatomy  to  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Faculty  of  the  capital.  He  was  sub¬ 
sequently  a  professor  in  that  faculty,  and 
died  as  such  in  March  1840.  Besides  con¬ 
tributing  numerous  articles  to  the  journals, 
and  to  different  dictionaries  of  Medicine 
and  Natural  History,  he  wrote  the  “  Os- 
phresiologie,  ou  traite  des  odeurs,  du  sens 
et  des  organes  de  l’olfaction”  (1821),  the 
“  Traite  d’anatomie  descriptive”  (2  vols., 
1816)  followed  afterwards  by  an  atlas  of 
plates,  the  “  Faune  des  medecins”  (6  vols., 
1823-28),  and  the  “Traite  complet  de 
l’anatomie  de  l’homme,  comparee  dans  ses 
points  les  plus  importants  a  celle  des  ani- 
maux”  (5  vols.  4  to,  1826-27,  with  400 
copperplates).  He  also  undertook,  in  1823, 
a  continuation  of  Yicq  d’Azyr’s  “  Systeme 
anatomique.” 

Clot,  or,  as  he  has  been  subsequently 
styled,  Clot  Bey ,  was  born  of  poor  parents, 
in  April  1795,  at  Marseilles,  where  he 
commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  which 
he  completed  at  Montpellier.  He  then 
established  himself  as  a  physician  in  the 
former  city.  But,  in  January  1825,  he 
was  engaged  to  go  to  Egypt,  as  chief  sur¬ 
geon  to  Mehemed  Ali,  the  viceroy  of  that 
country;  by  whose  direction,  he  organized 
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a  board  of  nealth  for  the  army  at  Cairo, 
and  a  medical  school,  with  a  hospital  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  at  Abu  Zabel,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  As  the  instruction  in  the  school 
was  necessarily  to  be  communicated  in  the 
Arabic  language,  the  lectures  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors  (all  of  whom  were  Europeans) 
were,  in  the  first  instance,  translated  by 
two  interpreters,  to  a  select  class  of  ten 
young  men ;  and  each  of  these  again  re- 
peateiffvhat  they  had  heard  to  ten  others. 
The  professorship  which  Clot  reserved  to 
himself  was  that  of  Surgery.  —  He  esta¬ 
blished,  besides,  a  school  for  the  French 
language,  a  school  of  Pharmacy,  and  one 
for  midwives.  For  these  services,  as  also 
for  those  rendered  by  him  during  the  then 
prevailing  cholera,  the  viceroy  conferred 
upon  him,  in  1832,  the  dignity  of  a  Bey, 
and  this  without  requiring  him  to  embrace 
the  Mohammedan  faith.  In  October  1832, 
he  went  to  Paris,  taking  with  him  12  of 
his  most  promising  pupils, (who  were  in¬ 
tended  to  become,  in  their  turn,  instruct¬ 
ors),  that  they  might  have  the  best  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  completing  their  medical  edu¬ 
cation.  During  his  visit,  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  was 
elected  a  foreign  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Medicine.  He  made  a  short  excursion 
to  London  in  1833 ;  and  in  the  same  year, 
returned  to  Egypt,  to  organize  the  sanitary 
arrangements  at  Alexandria,  for  the  sail¬ 
ors  and  workmen  in  the  marine  service  of 
Mehemed  Ali.  In  1836,  he  was  appointed 
chief  of  the  medical  staff  of  the  army,  and 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  medical  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  government,  with  a  salary  of 
36,000  francs.  He  revisited  Paris  in  1839, 
for  the  restoration  of  his  impaired  health, 
returning  again  to  his  post  in  1840. — Se¬ 
veral  of  his  smaller  medical  productions 
are  contained  in  the  “  Compte  rendu  des 
travaux  de  I’ecole  de  medecine  d’Abou- 
Zabel  et  de  l’examen  general  des  eleves 
pour  les  1-5  annees  de  sa  fondation, 
1242-47  hegire  (1827-32),  suivi  de  l’ex- 
pose  de  sa  conduite  ,et  des  travaux  de 
l’auteur  lui-meme  en  Eypte  depuis  1240- 
48  (1825-32),  et  de  diverses  pieces  rela¬ 
tives  a  son  voyage  en  France”  (1832-33). 
Clot  Bey  has  also  written  a  “  Relation  des 
epidemies  de  cholera  morbus  qui  ont  regne 
a  l’Heggiaz,  a  Suez  et  en  Egypte”  (1832), 
and  “De  la  peste  observee  en  Egypte” 
(1840). 

Cobbett.*  In  1831,  lie  was  prosecuted 
for  a  libel,  and  defended  himself  in  a  speech 
of  six  hours.  The  jury,  after  long  con¬ 
sideration,  could  not  agree  to  a  verdict, 
and  were  consequently  discharged.  After 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  in  1832, 


Cobbett  was  elected  to  parliament  for  the 
new  borough  of  Oldham.  His  parlia¬ 
mentary  career,  however,  displayed  little 
of  the  originality  which  he^possessed  as  a 
writer ;  and  his  course  was  generally  se¬ 
date  and  moderate.  The  principal  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  was  his  motion  for  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  king,  praying  for  the  dismissal 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  from  the  Privy  Council, 
on  account  of  the  alteration  in  the  cur¬ 
rency,  which  had  been  made  under  his 
auspices,  —  a  proposition  for  which  only 
four  members,  besides  himself,  voted,  out 
of  302  who  were  present.  He  now  lost 
the  influence  he  before  possessed,  both 
within  and  without  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons;  although  he  continued  to  attend  its 
meetings  with  great  assiduity,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  to  partake  in  the  debates.  The 
late  hours  which  he  kept,  the  crowded 
assembly,  and  the  excitement  of  debate, 
gradually  undermined  his  health;  and  he 
died,  on  the  18th  of  June  1835,  in  the  73d 
year  of  his  age. — The  most  important  of 
Cobbett’s  publications,  not  previously  men¬ 
tioned,  was  his  Parliamentary  History  of 
England  to  the  year  1803,  in  12  volumes. 

Coca,  a  shrub  ( Erylhroxylon  coca ) 
cultivated  extensively  on  the  Andes  of 
Peru,  on  account  of  its  leaves,  which, 
when  dried,  and  mixed  with  burnt  lime, 
form  a  stimulating  narcotic,  used  exten¬ 
sively  by  the  Peruvians  as  a  masticatory. 
The  use  of  coca  brings  on  a  state  of  apathy 
to  all  surrounding  objects;  and  its  effects 
are  of  the  most  pernicious  nature,  exceed¬ 
ing  even  those  of  opium  in  the  destruction 
of  the  mental  and  bodily  powers.  A  con¬ 
firmed  coca-chewer,  or  coquero ,  is  said 
never  to  be  reclaimed.  In  Peru  and  Bo¬ 
livia,  the  value  of  this  drug  prepared  annu¬ 
ally  is  estimated  at  above  2 \  millions  of 
dollars. 

Cochrane*  (Lord).  After  returning  to 
England  from  Greece,  in  the  beginning  of 
1828,  he  re-appeared  there  in  December 
of  that  year,  on  board  the  steamer  Hermes; 
but  his  designs  did  not  meet  with  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  Greek  government;  and 
he  was  politely  informed,  by  the  president 
Capo  d’Istrias,  that  Greece,  being  then 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  great 
European  powers,  had  no  farther  need  for 
his  services.  He  thereupon  once  more 
returned  to  England ;  where,  in  1831,  he 
succeeded  to  the  title  and  estate  of  his 
father,  and  in  the  following  year,  was  re¬ 
stored  to  his  rank  in  the  British  navy. 
William  IV.  also  conferred  upon  him  the 
order  of  the  Bath. 

Cocoon;  the  silken  case  which  the 
larvse  of  certain  insects  spin,  for  the  pur* 
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pose  of  a  covering,  during  the  period  of 
their  metamorphosis ;  and  which  some  spi¬ 
ders  prepare  as  a  protection  to  their  ova,  i 
or  eggs,  during  ihe  development  of  their 
young.  The  cowon  of  the  silk-worm  is  a 
well-known  example  of  the  most  valuable 
of  these  productions. 

Cognac,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Charente,  on  the  naviga¬ 
ble  river  Charente,  with  a  population  of 
about  4000.  The  brandy  which  is  shipped 
from  this  port,  under  the  name  of  Cognac, 


is  considered  superior  to  any  other  kind. 
It  is  made  from  a  very  secondary  white 
wine. 

Coins.*  In  addition  to  the  table  of  the 
comparative  value  of  the  principal  coins, 
given  in  a  previous  volume,  the  following 
tables,  which  are  copied  from  Waterston’s 
Cyclopaedia  of  Commerce,  may  be  consult¬ 
ed  with  advantage.  The  gold  coins  are 
computed  at  the  rate  of  17s.  10L7.,  and 
the  silver  at  5s.  per  ounce,  Britisl® stand¬ 
ard. 


Table  of  the  Principal  Foreign  Gold  Coins. 


Country. 


Austria . 

Bavaria . 

Denmark . 

East  Indies . 

France  . 

Hanover . 

Holland . 

Portugal . 

Russia . 

Spai  n . 

United  States,  America 


Names. 


Half-sovereign . 

Ducat . 

Max  d’or . 

Christian  d’or . 

Mohur . 

Napoleon  . 

Double  Louis  48  livres 

George  d’or . 

Ducat . 

10  florins . 

Dobraon  . 

Joannese . 

Half  Imperial . 

Doubloon  . 

Half  Eagle . 


Assay  Re¬ 
port. 

Full 

Weight. 

Standard 

Weight. 

Pure 

Gold. 

Value  in 
Sterling. 

car. 

dwt. 

gr. 

dwt. 

gr. 

grains. 

s. 

d. 

W 

0 

3 

14 

3 

1375 

7—0 1 

13 

10  95 

B 

1 

2  i 

2 

51 

2 

10  00 

53-17 

9 

4-93 

W 

3 

21 

4 

4 

3 

11-80 

76-82 

13 

7T6 

W 

0 

1 

4 

7 

4 

5-83 

93  34 

16 

6-25 

W 

0 

01 

7 

12 

7 

11-48 

164-53 

29 

1-44 

W 

0 

If 

4 

31 

«>a 

4 

1-52 

89-39 

15 

9-86 

VV 

0 

H 

9 

20 

9 

15  97 

212-64 

37 

763 

vv 

0 

11 

4 

H 

4 

504 

92  62 

16 

4-72 

B 

1 

21 

2 

51 

2 

9-56 

52  77 

9 

4-07 

W 

0 

U 

4 

71 

4 

5'68 

93-21 

16 

5-97 

Stand 

34 

12 

34 

12-00 

759-00 

134 

4  01 

W 

0 

01 

9 

61 

9 

5-80 

203-37 

35 

11-95 

Stand. 

4 

31 

4 

350 

91  20 

16 

1  71 

VV 

1 

0£ 

17 

81 

16 

11-20 

362-26 

64 

1-40 

VV 

0 

2 

5 

9 

5 

6-06 

1 15-56 

20 

5  40 

Table  of  the  Principal  Foreign  Silver  Coins. 


Country. 


Austria . 

Denmark . 

East  Indies  . 

France . 

Hamburg . 

Hanover . 

Holland . 

Mexico . 

Naples . 

Peru . 

Portugal . 

Prussia . 

Rome .  . 

Russia . 

Spain . 

United  States,  America 
Veiietian-Lombardy. . . . 


Names. 


Species  thaler  of  2  fl  . 

Rigsbank  dollar . 

Company's  rupee  .... 

5  francs . 

Current  mark . 

F.  zweydrittel . . 

Guilder  or  florin . 

Dollar  1833  . 

Ducat  del  regno . 

Dollar  1833  . 

Crusado  novo . 

Thaler . 

Scudo  . 

Silver  ruble . 

Pillar  dollar . 

Dollar . . . 

6  lire . 


Assay  Re¬ 
port. 

Full 

Weight. 

Standard 

Weight. 

Pure 

Silver. 

Value  in 
Sterling. 

W 

oz. 

dwt. 

dwt. 

gr. 

dwt. 

gr. 

grains. 

£. 

d. 

1 

2 

18 

1 

16 

6-09 

360-83 

4 

0.76 

W 

0 

12 

9 

7 

9 

18-94 

19512 

2 

2-36 

W 

0 

2 

7 

12 

7 

10-37 

165-00 

1 

10  29 

w 

0 

6 

16 

15 

15-32 

347T7 

3 

10  91 

vv 

o 

2 

5 

2li 

4 

18-73 

106T2 

1 

2-34 

B 

0 

16 

8 

9 

8 

2348 

199-32 

2 

2-93 

W 

0 

8 

6 

22 

6 

16-01 

148  01 

1 

8-00 

W 

0 

6* 

17 

11 

16 

22-73 

376-22 

4 

2-84 

W 

1 

2 

14 

18 

13 

6-91 

295-00 

3 

3-86 

w 

0 

5 

17 

71 

■  a 

16 

2214 

375-68 

4 

2-76 

w 

0 

4 

9 

3 

8 

23  05 

198-92 

2 

2-88 

w 

2 

3 

14 

7 

11 

12-56 

255-82 

2 

10-57 

w 

0 

3 

17 

1 

16 

19-47 

373  21 

4 

2-43 

w 

0 

14 

13 

8 

12 

11-82 

277-33 

3 

1-47 

w 

0 

7 

17 

8 

16 

18-88 
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The  American  eagle,  which  is  declared 
to  be  equivalent  to  10  dollars,  contained, 
previously  to  the  year  1834,  246  grains 
pure  gold,  and  24  grains  alloy,  that  is,  270 
grains  of  standard  gold.  Its  weight  has  been 
reduced,  since  that  date,  to  258  grains,  of 
which  232  are  pure,  and  26  alloy.  This 
alteration  has,  of  course,  had  the  effect  of 
enhancing  the  value,  in  payments,  of  the 
gold,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  sil¬ 
ver  coin.  The  pound  sterhng,  which  was 
formerly  worth  4  dollars  and  57  cents,  is 
now  worth  4  dollars  87  cents. 


Colburn  (Zerah),  noted  for  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  talent  which  he  exhibited  in 
mental  arithmetic  when  a  boy,  and  the 
great  interest  which  he,  in  consequence, 
excited  in  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
was  born  at  Cabot,  in  Vermont,  on  the  1st 
of  September  1804.  He  was  the  6th  child 
of  his  parents,  who  were  “  plain  persons,” 
and  in  “straitened  circumstances.”  Until 
he  was  nearly  6  years  old,  they  regarded 
him  as  the  least  promising  of  r.ll  their 
children.  His  remarkable  powers  of  com¬ 
putation,  by  methods  peculiar  to  himself 
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Dut  which  he  was  unable  to  explain  to 
others,  were  then,  for  the  first  time,  disco¬ 
vered.  Soon  afterwards,  his  father,  having1 
been  encouraged  to  form  large  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  capability  of  his  son,  if  properly 
instructed,  to  rise  to  future  eminence,  took 
him  from  home,  to  be  seen  and  examined 
by  persons  of  influence,  through  whose 
sympathy  and  instrumentality  in  his  be¬ 
half,  it  was  hoped  that  adequate  means  for 
educating  him  might  be  obtained.  After 
passing  through  Vermont  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  he  arrived  at  Boston,  about  the  end 
of  the  year  1810.  He  had  been  every¬ 
where  very  kindly  received  ;  and  at  Dart¬ 
mouth  College,  we  are  told  that  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  institution,  Dr.  Wheelock, 
“  made  a  very  generous  offer,  intending 
to  take  upon  himself  the  care  and  expense 
of  his  studies but  the  father  of  the  young 
prodigy  declined  it,  under  the  impression 
that  a  still  more  favourable  offer  would  not 
fail  to  be  speedily  made.  At  Boston,  the 
impression  made  by  Zerah’s  performances 
was  very  great.  “Questions  in  multipli¬ 
cation,  of  two  or  three  places  of  figures, 
were  answered  with  much  greater  rapidity 
than  they  could  be  solved  on  paper.  Ques¬ 
tions  involving  an  application  of  this  rule, 
as  in  Reduction,  Rule  of  Three,  and  Prac¬ 
tice,  seemed  to  be  perfectly  adapted  to  his 
mind.  The  extraction  of  the  roots  of  exact 
squares  and  cubes  was  done  with  very  lit¬ 
tle  effort.”  He  was  also  skilful  in  finding 
the  factors  of  numbers.  Addition,  Sub¬ 
traction,  and  Division,  were  performed 
with  less  facility.  Several  propositions 
were  made  to  Mr.  Colburn,  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  his  son,  by  “  a  number  of  the  first 
gentlemen  of  Boston all  of  which  he 
thought  proper  to  decline,  as  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  satisfactory. — Having  made  a  tour 
through  the  middle,  and  a  portion  of  the 
southern  states,  exhibiting  his  son  for  mo¬ 
ney  in  the  principal  towns  which  he  visited, 
but  without  coming  any  nearer  to  the  ob¬ 
ject  he  had  proposed  to  accomplish  by  the 
journey,  Mr.  Colburn  embarked  at  Nor¬ 
folk  for  England,  in  January  1812.  After 
travelling  over  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  they  spent  18  months  at  Paris. 
Although  here  Zerah  succeeded  in  obtain¬ 
ing  admission,  as  a  pupil,  for  a  short  time, 
to°the  “  Lycee  Napoleon,”  this  journeying 
about  proved  of  as  little  avail  as  in  the 
United  States,  for  procuring  the  means  re¬ 
quisite  for  his  education.  On  his  return 
from  France  to  England,  in  1816,  we 
are  told,  in  his  autobiography,  that 
“  there  had  never  been  a  time,  since  they 
first  left  Cabot,  that  their  pecuniary  cir¬ 
cumstances  were  so  low  as  they  now 


were.” — Before  long,  however,  he  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  secure  the  patronage  of  the  0 
earl  of  Bristol ;  by  whom  he  was  placed 
at  Westminster  school,  and  supported  there 
until  May  1819.  He  was  then  withdrawn 
from  it,  on  the  refusal  of  his  father  to  com¬ 
ply  with  certain  arrangements  proposed 
by  the  earl.  According  to  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  “  he  learned  (while  at  the  school) 
with  facility;  and  the  continual  practice 
preserved  what  he  acquired  fresh  in  his 
memory :”  but  he  adds,  “  it  is,  however,  a 
truth,  that  the  mind  of  Zerah  was  never 
apparently  endowed  with  such  a  talent  for 
close  thinking  on  intricate  subjects  as  many 
possess.  He  was  not  peculiarly  fortunate 
in  arriving  at  a  result  which  did  not  readily 
present  itself,  or  for  which  the  process 
leading  thereto  was  not  soon  discovered.” 
— After  the  loss  of  the  earl  of  Bristol’s  pa¬ 
tronage,  so  generously  bestowed,  during 
a  period  of  nearly  three  years,  Mr.  Col¬ 
burn,  finding  himself  without  resources, 
proposed  to  his  son  to  go  on  the  stage; 
and  he,  “being  young,  (only  in  his  15tb 
year),  and  having  a  fondness  for  display, 
was  well  pleased  with  the  foolish  notion.” 
He  applied  himself  very  assiduously  to 
qualify  himself  for  the  profession  of  an 
actor;  and  enjoyed,  for  two  or  three 
months,  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Charles 
Kemble.  But  this  new  experiment  prov¬ 
ing  a  failure,  he  embraced  the  opportunity 
which  offered  of  going  into  a  school,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  as  an  assistant 
Here,  he  remained  only  three  months; 
when  he  commenced  a  school  of  his  own, 
in  the  usual  branches  of  a  common  Eng¬ 
lish  education.  And  his  next  occupation 
was  the  performing  of  certain  astronomical 
computations,  under  the  direction,  and  for 
the  use,  of  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  then  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Board  of  Longitude. — On  the 
death  of  his  father,  in  February  1824,  Ze¬ 
rah  Colburn  was  enabled,  by  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  his  former  patron,  the  earl  of 
Bristol,  Mr.  Archibald  Grade,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  merchant,  then  residing  at  Liverpool, 
and  others  who  felt  a  sympathy  for  his 
misfortunes,  to  return  to  his  own  country, 
and  to  rejoin  his  family  at  Cabot!  When 
he  had  been  some  months  at  home,  in  the 
society  of  his  mother,  and  brothers  and 
sisters*  he  went,  in  December,  to  act  as  an 
assistant-teacher  in  an  academy,  at  Fair- 
field,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  connected 
with  Hamilton  College;  but,  “finding  his 
prospects  there  quite  different  from  what 
he  had  anticipated,”  he  removed,  in  March 
1825,  to  Burlington,  in  Vermont.  Here, 
he  taught  the  French  language  to  a  num¬ 
ber  of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  n 
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means  of  present  support;  while  he,  at  the 
*  same  time,  resumed  his  classical  studies, 
‘thinking  it  possible  that,  if  every  thing 
went  on  according-  to  his  wishes,  lie  might 
eventually  receive  a  diploma  from  the  col¬ 
lege,  when  duly  qualified.”  Towards  the 
end  of  the  year,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  society,  and  soon  after,  a 
Methodist  preacher.  Having  itinerated , 
as  such,  for  a  number  of  years,  he  took  up 
his  residence,  in  1835,  at  Norwich,  where, 
before  long,  he  was  appointed  a  professor 
of  the  “Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  Spa¬ 
nish  languages,  and  English  classical  lite¬ 
rature,”  in  the  institution  denominated  the 
“  Norwich  University.”  A  “  Memoir  of 
Zerah  Colburn,  written  by  himself,”  was 
published  in  1833. — He  died  at  Norwich, 
on  the  2d  of  March  1840,  in  the  35th  year 
of  his  aofe.  We  are  told  that  he  mani- 
fested  no  uncommon  talent  as  a  preacher 
or  a  scholar,  but  was  a  man  of  estimable 
and  exemplary  character,  and  of  plain  and 
very  unpolished,  yet  of  modest  and  unas¬ 
suming  manners. 

Colden  (Cadwallader  D.).  Cadwalla- 
der  Colden,  a  notice  of  whose  life  was 
inserted  in  a  previous  volume  of  this  work, 
was  the  father  of  three  sons,  Alexander, 
Cadwallader,  and  David ;  each  of  whom, 
at  different  times,  acted  as  surveyor-gene¬ 
ral,  and  were,  in  other  respects,  prominent 
men,  in  the  colony  of  New  York. — David, 
the  youngest,  and  the  father  of  Cadwalla¬ 
der  D.,  excelled  in  mathematics  and  natu¬ 
ral  philosophy,  and  was  a  correspondent 
of  Dr.  Franklin. — The  subject  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  notice  was  born  at  Spring-hill  near 
Flushing,  in  Queen’s  county,  Long  Island, 
on  the  4th  of  April  1769.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  part  at  home  by  a  private  tutor ; 
and  he  went  to  school  at  the  town  of  Ja¬ 
maica,  not  many  miles  distant.  In  the 
spring  of  1784,  he  embarked  with  his 
father  for  England,  where  he  attended  a 
classical  school  near  London,  until  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  1785,  when  he  returned  to  New 
York.  He  then  commenced  the  study  of 
the  law  in  that  city ;  but  his  family  affairs 
making  it  necessary  for  him  to  visit  the 
British  province  of  New  Brunswick,  he 
pursued  his  legal  studies  there  for  some 
time,  and  completed  them,  on  coming  back 
to  the  state  of  New  York  in  1789,  at  Kin- 
lerhook,  on  the  Hudson  river. — Mr.  Col¬ 
den  was  admitted  an  attorney  in  January 
1791,  and  received  from  Governor  George 
Clinton  a  commission  as  a  public  notary. 
He  haa  practised  his  profession  in  the  city 
of  New  York  for  a  short  period  only,  when 
oe  removed  to  Poughkeepsie,  in  Dutchess 
county.  There  his  success  was  so  decided 


as  to  encourage  him  to  resume  his  station 
at  the  New  York  bar,  in  1796.  About 
this  time,  he  received  the  appointment  of 
district  attorney;  and  by  his  zeal,  indus¬ 
try,  and  talents,  soon  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  subsequent  eminence  as  a  lawyer. 
His  intense  application  to  business,  how¬ 
ever,  so  impaired  his  health,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years,  that  his  friends  became 
seriously  alarmed  on  his  account;  and  it 
was  judged  expedient  that  he  should  go 
on  a  journey,  with  a  view  to  its  restoration. 
He  embarked  for  France  in  the  spring  of 
1803,  and  spent  about  18  months  in  that 
country  and  other  parts  of  the  continent 
of  Europe.  Returning  from  abroad  with 
his  constitution  reinvigorated  by  this  ex¬ 
cursion,  he  not  only  found  no  difficulty  in 
recovering  the  business  which  he  had  be¬ 
fore  his  departure  from  home,  but  rapidly 
extended  it.  His  success  was,  indeed, 
flattering  in  the  extreme ;  and  it  was  not 
many  years  before  his  standing  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  lawyer  was  at  the  head  of  his 
pfofession,  while,  in  every  other  respect, 
he  was  ranked  among  the  first. — On  the 
occurrence  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain 
in  1812,  although  it  is  probable  that  his 
practice  at  the  bar  was  more  lucrative 
than  that  of  any  other  member  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  in  the  state,  Mr.  Colden  relin¬ 
quished  a  large  portion  of  it  that  he  might 
attend  to  military  duties.  He  was  colonel 
of  a  regiment  of  volunteers,  and  contri¬ 
buted  his  aid  efficiently  in  the  erection  of 
the  fortifications  which  were  deemed  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  defence  of  the  city  of  New 
York. — Mr.  Colden  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Assembly  in  1818 ;  and, 
during  the  same  year,  succeeded  Mr.  De¬ 
witt  Clinton,  as  Mayor  of  the  city.  As 
such,  he  presided  in  the  municipal  court, 
and  by  his  ability,  dignity,  and  impartiality 
as  a  judge,  fully  sustained  the  high  repu¬ 
tation  which  that  court  had  obtained.  In 
1822,  he  was  elected  to  Congress;  and  in 
1824,  to  the  Senate  of  his  own  state.  He 
was  a  distinguished  and  useful  member  of 
these  bodies;  his  opinions  being  always 
listened  to  with  great  respect,  and  espe¬ 
cially  so  on  questions  requiring,  for  their 
proper  decision,  extensive  legal  attain¬ 
ments.  —  In  addition  to  the  professional 
and  other  duties,  already  mentioned,  which 
Mr.  Colden  was  called  upon  to  perform,  he 
found  leisure  to  bestow  much  attention  in 
devising  the  means  of  promoting,  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways,  the  improvement  and  well-being 
of  the  community  to  which  he  belonged 
The  intellectual  and  moral  education  of 
youth  was  with  him  a  favourite  object ; 
and  the  public  schools  in  the  city  of  New 
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York,  accordingly,  ranked  him  among 
their  most  active  and  efficient  founders 
and  patrons.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in 
digesting  a  proper  system  for  the  reforma¬ 
tion  of  juvenile  delinquents,  and  was  sub¬ 
sequently  the  president  of  the  society  in¬ 
corporated  for  this  important  purpose.  For 
many  years  he  was  one  of  the  governors 
of  the  New  York  hospital.  He  was  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  zealous  promoters 
of  the  system  of  “  internal  improvement” 
in  the  state  of  New  York.  His  name  is 
recorded  among  those  subscribed  to  the 
celebrated  memorial  on  the  subject,  bear¬ 
ing  date  in  February  1816 ;  and  he  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  of  correspond¬ 
ence  appointed  by  the  great  meeting  held 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  that  year,  re¬ 
lating  to  it.  In  the  history  of  the  Erie 
canal,  which  was  published  by  order  of 
the  State  Legislature,  we  find  his  name 
often  recorded  in  connexion  with  measures 
conducive  to  the  accomplishment  of  that 
important  work.  After  its  completion,  he 
wrote,  as  is  well  known,  the  memoir  con¬ 
cerning  it  which  was  published  by  the 
Common  Council  of  the  city.  Subse¬ 
quently  to  his  withdrawal  from  the  Senate 
in  1827,  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to 
the  superintending  of  the  construction  of 
the  Morris  canal,  connecting  the  waters 
of  the  Delaware  river  with  the  bay  of 
New  York. — His  life  of  his  friend,  Robert 
Fulton,  is  his  chief  literary  production.  It 
was  reau  by  him  before  the  New  York 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society,  and 
oublished  by  that  association  with  the 
jaudable  dosigu  of  erecting  some  memo- 

o  o 

,-ial  in  honoui  of  that  eminent  and  suc¬ 
cessful  experimental  philosopher.  Not 
long  before*his  uta\h,  he  wrote  a  remarka¬ 
ble  paper  on  the  insanity  of  the  count  de 
St.  Jean  d’Angely,  who  had  come  to  the 
United  States  from  France  in  1817.  It 
is  in  the x form  of  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Dr. 
Francis,  and  is  of  peculiar  importance  to 
the  medical  jurist.  It  may  be  found  in 
the  Life  of  the  late  Thomas  Eddy,  by 
Colonel  Knapp.  Mr.  Colden  contemplated 
the  publication  of  the  writings  of  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor  Cadwallader  Colden,  in 
a  number  of  volume*?,  with  an  original 
memoir  of  his  life  drawn  up  from  mate¬ 
rials  in  his  possession ;  but  he  made  only 
partial  advances  in  the  undertaking.  His 
death,  from  dropsy  of  the  chest,  took  place 
on  tfye  7th  of  February  1834,  in  Jersey 
Citvf  where  he  had  resided  for  several 
years. — What  has  been  said  by  Mr.  Col¬ 
den  of  Fulton  may,  with  entire  propriety, 
be  applied  to  himself: — “In  all  his  domes¬ 
tic  and  social  relations,  he  was  zealous, 
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generous,  liberal,  and  affectionate.  He 
knew  of  no  use  for  money  but  as  it  was 
subservient  for  charity,  hospitality,  and 
the  sciences.”  Besides  the  time  and  money 
which  he  spent  in  promoting  the  interests 
of  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  various  modes 
already  mentioned,  it  may  be  stated  to  his 
great  credit,  that  he  was  ever  solicitous 
to  afford  encouragement  to  the  younger 
members  of  his  profession,  to  genius  in  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and,  in  short,  to  all  who 
were  actuated  by  commendable  motives. 
To  such  he  liberally  imparted  his  counsels, 
his  hospitalities,  and  even,  if  requisite,  pe¬ 
cuniary  aid.  And  there  was  no  advocate 
at  the  bar  more  prompt  to  lend  his  profes¬ 
sional  services,  without  reward,  when  the 
occasion  called  for  it,  in  defence  of  the 
poor  and  unfortunate. 

Colebrooke  (Henry  Thomas),  an  emi¬ 
nent  orientalist,  was  born  in  1765.  In 
1782,  he  was  appointed  to  a  writership  in 
India;  where  he  obtained,  shortly  after¬ 
wards,  a  situation  in  the  revenue  depart¬ 
ment.  He  next  received  a  judicial  ap¬ 
pointment  at  Mirzapore,  and  was  subse¬ 
quently  British  resident  at  the  court  of 
Berar.  In  1816,  he  returned  to  England, 
bringing  with  him  a  rich  collection  of 
manuscripts  which  he  presented  to  the  E. 
I.  Company.  He  was  elected  president 
of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society;  and,  after 
many  years  of  infirm  health,  he  died  on 
the  10th  of  March  1837. — Besides  nume¬ 
rous  papers  in  the  “  Asiatic  Researches,” 
on  the  history  and  literature  of  Hindostan, 
afterwards  published  in  a  separate  form, 
under  the  title  of  “  Miscellaneous  Essays,” 
Colebrooke  published  “Remarks  on  the 
Husbandry  and  Commerce  of  Bengal,” — 
a  translation  from  the  Sanscrit  into  Eng¬ 
lish  of  “  A  digest  of  Hindoo  Law  on  con¬ 
tracts  and  successions,  with  a  commentary 
by  Jagannatha  Zerchapanchanana”  (4  vols. 
1797),  —  a  “Dictionary  of  the  Sansciit 
Language,  by  Amera  Simpa,”  with  au 
English  interpretation  and  annotations,— • 
the  “  Algebra  of  the  Hindus,  with  Arith¬ 
metic  and  Mensuration,  from  the  Sanscrit 
of  Brahmagupta  and  Bhascara”  (1817), — 
together  with  various  other  treatises  on 
the  philosophy  and  laws  of  the  Hindoos: 

Coleridge  (Henry  Nelson),  was  born 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
and  was  a  nephew  of  Samuel  Taylor  Cole¬ 
ridge,  a  daughter  of  whom  he  married. 
She  is  a  learned  and  accomplished  lady, 
and  published  some  years  ago  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  “History  of  the  A bi pones” 
from  the  Latin  of  Dobrizhofter,  and  more 
recently  a  beautiful  fairy  tale,  called  “Phan- 
tasmion.”  Mr.  Coleridge  was  educated  at 
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Eton  and  at  King’s  college,  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  elected  a  Fellow,  and  where 
he  graduated  B.  A.  in  1823.  In  this  year, 
he  was  a  contributor  to  “  Knight’s  Quar¬ 
terly  Magazine.”  His  papers,  which  bear 
the  signature  of  “  Joseph  Haller,”  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  a  liberal  and  comprehensive 
view  of  historical  questions,  and  evince  an 
extent  of  acquirement  beyond  the  ordinary 
range  of  the  reading  of  young  men  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  university.  Having  fallen 
into  ill  health,  he  accompanied  his  uncle, 
the  bishop  of  Barbadoes,  in  1825,  to  that 
island,  and  on  his  return  to  England,  after 
his  restoration,  he  published  a  short,  but 
lively  and  amusing,  narrative  of  his  voy¬ 
age,  under  the  title  of  “Six  Months  in  the 
West  Indies,  in  1825.” — He  was  called  to 
the  bar  in  November  1826;  practised  as 
an  equity  draftsman  and  conveyancer ;  and 
was  appointed  Lecturer  on  the  principles 
and  practice  of  equity  to  the  “Incorpo¬ 
rated  Law  Society.” — In  1830,  he  pub¬ 
lished  an  “Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
the  Greek  Classic  poets.”  In  1835,  he 
gave  to  the  world  “  Specimens  of  the  Ta¬ 
ble  Talk  of  the  late  Samuel  Taylor  Cole¬ 
ridge,”  in  2  volumes.  These  were  fol¬ 
lowed,  in  1836,  by  2  volumes  of  the 
“  Litefftry  Remains  of  S.  T.  Coleridge 
and  by  an  additional  volume  of  the  same 
series  in  1838.  Since  then,  he  has  pub¬ 
lished  several  other  posthumous  editions 
of  his  uncle’s  writings.  He  is  the  author, 

•  besides,  of  several  articles  in  the  Quarterly 
Review. — Mr.  Coleridge  died  on  the  26th 
of  January  1843. 

Coleridge*  (Samuel  Taylor).  The 
latter  years  of  Mr.  Coleridge’s  life  were 
made  easy  by  a  domestication  with  his 
friend,  Mr.  Gillman ;  and,  for  some  years, 
he  received  a  pension  from  George  IV.  of 
j£100  per  annum,  as  an  academician  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature.  For  several 
years  before  his  death,  he  was  afflicted 
with  great  bodily  pain,  and  had  contracted 
the  habit  of  using  opium  to  a  mischievous 
extent,  having  resorted  to  it,  under  a  mis¬ 
taken  notion,  for  medicinal  purposes.  He 
died  on  the  25th  of  July  1834. — Since  his 
death,  two  volumes  of  his  “  Table  Talk” 
have  been  published,  which,  however,  give 
no  adequate  idea  of  his  conversational  pow¬ 
ers.  These  are  said  to  have  been  very 
extraordinary.  He  did  not  deliver  himself 
in  fragments,  as  might  be  inferred  from 
the  work  just  mentioned,  but  spoke  con¬ 
tinually,  and  that  sometimes  for  hours  to¬ 
gether,  without  aid  from  others,  in  the  way 
either  of  suo-o-estion  or  of  contradiction; 
and.  even  when  discoursing  on  the  ab- 
♦drusest  subjects,  there  was  a  spell  in  what 


he  said,  which  the  most  dull  or  ignorant 
could  not  resist. 

College.*  For  further  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  American  colleges,  see  United 
States,  (Sup.) 

Colman  (George),  the  younger,  as  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  styling  himself,  and  as 
he  was  usually  styled  by  others,  to  distin¬ 
guish  him  from  his  father  of  the  same 
name,  noticed  in  a  previous  volume,  was 
born  in  October  1762.  He  was  sent,  when 
in  his  10th  year,  to  Westminster  school. 
His  holydays,  while  there,  were  spent  at 
his  home  in  London ;  and  by  this  means, 
he  was,  while  a  child,  brought  into  the 
company  of  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Gibbon, 
Burke,  Reynolds,  Garrick,  and  the  other 
eminent  men  who  frequently  assembled 
round  his  father’s  table.  Of  course  he 
was  little  able  to  appreciate  their  conver¬ 
sation  ;  but  we  are  told  that  he  understood 
enough  to  imbibe  “a  preference  of  hear¬ 
ing  modern  wits  in  English,  to  reading 
ancient  classics,  Greek  or  Latin.”  In  1777, 
Mr.  Colman,  the  elder,  purchased  the  Hay- 
market  theatre,  a  step  decisive  of  the  des¬ 
tiny  of  his  son.  The  latter,  then  about  15 
years  old,  gained  admittance  to  the  green 
room  of  the  theatre ;  and  the  greater  part 
of  his  holydays  were  afterwards  spent 
within  its  purlieus.  In  due  season,  how¬ 
ever,  he  went  to  Oxford,  “  where  he  was 
more  remarkable  for  quickness  of  parts 
than  the  love  of  study ;”  and  he  “  gained 
the  address  and  manners  of  a  gentleman, 
whilst  he  learned  to  be  fashionable,  witty, 
and  idle.”  In  1781,  his  father,  disapprov¬ 
ing  of  his  conduct,  removed  him  from  Ox¬ 
ford  to  King’s  college,  Aberdeen,  in  the 
hope  that  its  alleged  strictness  of  disci¬ 
pline  might  arrest  his  extreme1  gaiety  and 
sprightliness ;  but  in  vain,  though  the  son 
was  very  far  from  altogether  neglecting 
his  studies.  Indeed,  one  authority  states 
that  at  this  period  he  more  than  made  up 
the  time  which  he  lost  at  Westminster 
and  Oxford.  During  his  stay  at  Aber¬ 
deen,  he  published  a  little  poem,  entitled 
“The  Man  of  the  People,”  the  hero  of 
which  was  Mr.  Fox ;  and  he  there  also 
wrote  two  dramatic  pieces,  a  farce  and  a 
three-act  comedv.  The  first,  called  the 
“  Female  Dramatist,”  was  brought  out 
anonymously  by  his  father  at  the  Hay- 
market,  but  was  condemned  by  the  audi¬ 
ence ;  the  other,  to  which  was  given  th~ 
name  of  “Two  to  One,”  and  which  was 
the  first  of  his  publicly-avowed  dramas, 
was  performed  in  1784  with  considerable 
success.  The  author  immediately  after¬ 
wards  returned  to  London,  and  then  hav¬ 
ing  made  a  visit  of  a  few  weeks  to  Paris, 
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commenced,  with  great  reluctance,  the 
study  of  the  law;  but  the  bent  of  his 
inclination  being  towards  dramatic  com¬ 
position,  he  soon  gave  up  the  law  for  pur¬ 
suits  more  congenial  to  his  taste.  His 
father  having  been  seized  with  paralysis 
in  1785,  he  was  appointed  to  preside  over 
the  Haymarket  theatre ;  and  he  exercised 
with  zeal  and  ability  the  arduous  duties 
of  management.  However  profitable  his 
connection  with  the  theatre  was  to  him 
for  a  time,  as  well  after  as  before  the  death 
of  his  father,  it  eventually  reduced  him, 
owing,  it  is  believed,  to  the  protracted 
continuance,  and  expenses,  of  a  suit  in 
chancery  in  which  he  became  involved,  to 
become  a  resident  within  the  “rules”  of 
the  King’s  Bench.  But  subsequently, 
through  the  intercession,  it  is  said,  of  the 
duke  of  York,  and  the  friendship  of  George 
IV.,  the  pi  ice  of  licenser  and  examiner  of 
plays  was  bestowed  upon  him,  which  gave 
to  his  latter  years  leisure  with  competency. 
In  this  office,  he  did  not  acquit  himself  to 
the  satisfaction  of  every  one ;  being  more 
solicitous  to  check  the  violations  of  morali¬ 
ty  or  decorum  in  the  writings  of  others, 
than  he  had  been  in  his  own  case. — Mr. 
Colman  was  an  extremely  prolific  writer 
of  plays.  Among  the  best  of  them  may 
be  ranked  “  Incle  and  Yarico “  Ways 
and  Means The  Iron  Chest;”  “The 
Mountaineers;”  “The  Poor  Gentleman;” 
“Who  wants  a  Guinea'?”;  and  “John 
Bull,”  for  which  he  is  said  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  largest  sum  of  money  perhaps 
ever  paid  for  any  drama.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  three  poems,  distinguished  more 
by  wit  than  decorum,  published  under  the 
title  of  “  My  Nightgown  and  Slippers,” 
which  he  enlarged  and  republished  under 
the  title  of  “Broad  Grins;”  of  a  volume 
of  doggrel  called  “  Poetical  Vagaries ;” 
of  another,  entitled  “Vagaries  Vindicat- 
ed;”  of  another,  called  “Eccentricities 
for  Edinburgh ;”  and  lastly,  of  “  Random 
Records,”  in  2  vols.,  being  memoirs  of  his 
early  life  and  times.  —  But  Mr.  Colman 
was  not  only  distinguished  as  a  writer;  he 
shone  in  society  by  his  ready  wit.  He  is 
described  as  “  the  greatest  convivialist  of 
the  age.  The  days  are  yet  remembered 
.when  Sheridan  and  he,  ‘two  great  ones  of 
the  city,’  ‘were  wont  to  set  the  table  in  a 
loar.’  Sherry  led  the  way,  and  Punch 
followed,  as  Byron  has  said  of  them.”  — 
Mr.  Colman  died  on  the  28th  of  October 
1838. 

Cologne.*  The  celebrated  cathedral 
of  this  city  has,  for  many  years,  been  in 
progress  of  completion,  at  the  expense  of 
the  king  of  Prussia. 


Colombat  de  l’Isere,  an  eminent 
French  physician,  was  born  in  the  com¬ 
mencement  ot  the  present  century,  at  Vi¬ 
enne  on  the  river  Isere.  He  is  entitled 
to  especial  notice  on  account  of  his  re¬ 
searches  on  the  subject  of  stammering, 
which  led  him  to  the  discovery  of  a  me¬ 
thod  of  treating  it,  so  successful,  that,  in 
an  institution  established  by  him  in  Paris 
for  this  purpose,  he  is  stated  to  have  en¬ 
tirely  cured  500  individuals  in  a  compara¬ 
tively  short  period  of  time.  The  essential 
part  of  his  method  consists  in  a  persever¬ 
ing  repetition  of  phrases  in  a  certain  rhyth¬ 
mical  measure,  accompanied  by  a  close 
attention  to  the  motions  of  the  muscles 
employed  in  doing  so.  He  communicated 
to  the  world  in  several  publications  the 
results  to  which  he  had  arrived ;  and,  for 
these,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris 
awarded  to  him  the  Monthyort  prize  of 
5000  francs.  The  king,  too,  made  him  a 
member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  His 
principal  works  are  his  “Traite  medico- 
chirurgical  des  maladies  des  organes  de  la 
voix”  (1834) ;  a  “  Dictionnaire  historique 
et  iconographique  de  toutes  les  opera¬ 
tions,  et  des  instruments,  bandages  et  ap- 
pareils,  de  la  chirurgie  ancienne  et  mo- 
derne”  (2  vols.  1835) ;  and  a  “  Traite  des 
maladies  des  femmes,  et  de  l’hygiene  spe- 
ciel  de.  leur  sexe”  (2  vols.  1838). 

Colombia.*  The  separation  of  Vene¬ 
zuela  from  Colombia,  in  January  1530,  led 
to  the  resignation  of  his  authority,  by  Bo¬ 
livar;.  whereupon  Mosquera  was  elected 
to  be  the  president  of  the  latter  country. 
But  this  change  in  the  administration  of 
the  government  not  having  had  the  effect 
of  quieting  the  existing  discontent,  as  had 
been  hoped,  Mosquera,  in  his  turn,  resign¬ 
ed  his  office,  on  the  4th  of  September 
1830.  The  former  captain-generalship  of 
Quito  declared  itself  independent,  on  the 
11th  of  the  same  month,  under  the  name 
of  the  Republic  of  Equador.  What  still 
remained  of  Colombia  was,  on  the  21st  of 
November  following,  constituted,  by  the 
Congress  assembled  at  St.  Fe-de- Bogota, 
into  the  Republic  of  New  Granada.  The 
three  new  states  subsequently  entered  into 
engagements  to  respect  each  other’s  inde¬ 
pendence,  to  defend  one  another  against 
the  attack  of  a  foreign  enemy,  and  to  allow 
a  mutual  freedom  of  trade,  without  the 
payment  of  any  duties.  The  public  debt 
of  Colombia,  of  which  the  portion  con¬ 
tracted  in  England  alone  amounted  to 
£3,750,000  sterling,  was  assumed  by  the 
new  states  in  equitable  proportions 

Colonization  Socie  ty.*  See  Liberia. 

Colton  (Charles  Caleb),  a  clergyman, 
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vicar  of  Kew  and  Petersham,  in  Surrey, 
in  England,  was  a  writer  of  considerable 
talent,  but  of  eccentric  and  disreputable 
habits.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  whence 
he  removed  to  King’s  College,  Cambridge, 
of  which  he  became  a  fellow.  He  first 
attracted  public  notice  by  the  publication 
of  a  pamphlet,  entitled  “  A  plain  and  au¬ 
thentic  Narrative  of  the  Stamford  Ghost,” 
in  which  he  attempted  to  prove  that  cer¬ 
tain  occurrences  which  took  place  at  a 
house  near  Tiverton,  originated  in  super¬ 
natural  agency.  He  also  wrote  a  poem 
on  Napoleon,  and  a  satyrical  poem  under 
the  title  of  “  Hypocrisy.”  His  best  known 
and  most  popular  production  was  “  Lacon ; 
or  Many  Things  in  few  Words,”  published 
in  1820.  A  passion  for  gaming  at  length 
involved  him  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  and 
on  his  absconding,  in  1828,  his  living  was 
declared  void,  and  a  successor  was  ap¬ 
pointed.  He  then  went  to  America,  and 
thence  to  France,  where  he  became  a  pro¬ 
fessed  gamester.  He  is  said  to  have  gained 
by  play  at  Paris,  in  two  years,  no  less  than 
.£25,000. — In  his  Lacon  is  found  the  fol¬ 
lowing  apothegm :  —  “  The  gamester,  if 
he  die  a  martyr  to  his  profession,  is  doubly 
ruined.  He  adds  his  soul  to  every  other 
loss,  and  by  the  act  of  suicide,  renounces 
earth,  to  forfeit  heaven.”  Yet  it  is  re¬ 
corded  that  he  blew  out  his  brains,  while 
on  a  visit  to  a  friend  at  Fontainebleau,  in 
1832. 

Combe  (George),  celebrated  as  a  phre¬ 
nologist,  was  born  October  21st  1788,  at 
Edinburgh,  in  Scotland,  where  he  studied 
the  law,  and  practised  as  an  advocate  until 
the  year  1837.  Gifted  with  great  powers 
of  observation,  his  attention  had  been  all 
along,  in  a  certain  degree,  diverted  from 
his  professional  pursuits  to  the  natural  and 
physical  sciences.  He  attended,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  Barclay’s  lectures  on  Anatomy,  and 
Murray’s  on  Chemistry.  In  1816,  he  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  Dr.  Spurzheim ;  and, 
though  at  first  prejudiced  against  the  phre¬ 
nological  opinionstof  the  latter,  was  in¬ 
duced,  by  the  interesting  manner  in  which 
they  were  expounded,  to  prosecute  the 
subject  for  himself.  He  was  soon  struck 
with  the  fact,  that  the  doctrines  of  Gall 
and  Spurzheim,  relative  to  the  structure 
of  the  brain,  on  which  they  founded  their 
system  of  phrenology,  were  the  result  of 
the  most  accurate  investigations;  and  he 
was  eventually  led  to  a  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  the  new  science  which  they  pro¬ 
fessed  to  teach.  In  the  year  1819,  he 
published  his  “Essays  on  Phrenology;” 
and,  in  1824,  his  “  System  of  Phrenology.” 
The  first  phrenological  society  was  formed 


at  Edinburgh,  in  1820,  under  his  auspices. 
About  the  same  period,  he  commenced 
lecturing  on  his  now  favourite  subject 
After  an  excursion  to  Germany,  in  1837, 
he  made  a  journey,  in  1838,  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  where  he  also  lectured 
extensively,  and  to  numerous  and  intelli¬ 
gent  audiences.  In  1842,  he  again  visited 
Germany ;  delivering  lectures  on  phreno¬ 
logy,  in  the  German  language,  in  the 
summer  of  that  year,  to  large  audiences, 
in  the  university  of  Heidelberg.  With  his 
reception  and  success  here,  he  was  so  much 
gratified  that,  after  spending  the  ensuing 
winter  at  home,  in  Edinburgh,  he  returned 
to  Germany  in  the  spring  of  1843. — Beside 
the  works  already  mentioned,  Mr.  Combe 
is  the  author  of  an  essay  “  On  Popular 
Education ;”  of  a  treatise  “  On  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  Man,  considered  in  relation  to 
external  objects”  (1828) ;  and  of  “  Notes 
on  America”  (3  vols.  1841). — How  far  the 
labours  of  Mr.  Combe  may  have  really  con¬ 
tributed  to  extend  the  belief  in  phrenology 
as  a  science,  is  not  a  little  questionable. 
In  the  United  States,  it  would,  perhaps, 
not  be  far  wrong  to  say,  that  the  subject 
attracts  much  less  attention  to  it  at  the 
present  day  than  it  did  immediately  before 
the  visit  of  Mr.  Combe  to  the  country,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  large  and  respectable 
audiences  which,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  he  repeatedly  addressed. — Mr. 
Combe  married,  in  1833,  a  daughter  of  the 
celebrated  Mrs.  Siddons. 

Combe  (Abraham),  an  elder  brother  of 
the  former,  born  at  Edinburgh,  January 
15th  1785,  was  a  sugar  refiner,  first  in 
Glasgow,  and  afterwards  in  his  native 
city.  In  1820,  having  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  Robert  Owen,  then  residing  at 
New  Lanark,  where  he  had  an  extensive 
cotton  factory,  Mr.  Combe  was  led  to  adopt 
his  peculiar  social  and  philanthropic  views, 
and  resolved  to  devote  himself,  as  well  as 
the  greater  part  of  his  property,  thence¬ 
forth,  wholly  to  aid  in  carrying  them  into 
practice.  A  “  Co-operative  Society,”  es¬ 
tablished  by  him'  in  Edinburgh,  although 
promising  fairly  at  first,  proved,  before 
long,  a  failure.  In  no  wise  discouraged, 
he  commenced,  in  1825,  in  conjunction 
with  several  of  his  socialist  friends,  an-  , 
other  experiment  of  a  like  nature,  but  on 
a  more  extensive  scale,  at  Orbiston,  about 
9  miles  from  Glasgow.  He,  however,  did 
not  live  long  to  witness  its  progress,  hav¬ 
ing  died  in  August  1827. 

Combe  (Andrew),  a  younger  brother  of 
the  preceding,  distinguished  as  a  physi¬ 
cian,  and  a  medical  writer,  was  born  Oc¬ 
tober  27th  1797.  In  1835,  he  was  ap- 
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pointed  physician  to  king  Leopold,  of  Bel¬ 
gium, —  a  situation,  however,  which  he 
was  obliged  to  resign  in  the  following 
year,  on  account  of  the  infirm  state  of  his 
health.  Among  the  works  of  which  he 
is  the  author,  may  be  mentioned  his 
“Observations  on  Mental  Derangement” 
(1841) ;  the  “  Principles  of  Physiology  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Conservation  of  Health”  (1^34) ; 
the  “  Physiology  of  Digestion  considered 
with  relation  to  the  principles  of  Dietet¬ 
ics”  (1836) ;  and  a  “  Treatise  on  the  Phy¬ 
siological  and  Moral  Management  of  In¬ 
fancy”  (1840). 

Comet.*  The  reappearace  of  Halley’s 
comet  in  1835,  was  expected  with  great 
interest.  Its  perturbations  in  the  previous 
revolution  were  calculated  by  Damoiseau 
and  Pontecoulant,  in  France,  and  by  Ro- 
senberger,  in  Germany ;  and  the  time  of 
its  perihelion  passage  fixed  for  the  month 
of  November  in  that  year.  Damoiseau’s 
calculation  gave  the  4th,  Pontecoulant’s 
the  7th,  and  Rosenberger’s  the  3d  of  the 
month.  The  comet,  true  to  its  appointed 
laws,  became  visible  about  the  end  of  Au¬ 
gust,  in  the  part  of  the  heavens  predicted ; 
and  it  appears,  from  the  comparison  of  the 
numerous  observations  that  were  made  of 
it,  to  have  actually  passed  the  perihelion 
on  the  16th  of  November.  The  position 
of  its  orbit  was  such  that  it  could  scarcely 
be  seen  in  Europe  after  the  passage,  on 
account  of  its  proximity  to  the  horizon; 
but  it  was  then  caught  by  the  astronomers 
of  the  southern  hemisphere,  and  continued 
to  be  observed  by  Sir  John  Herschell,  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  till  the  end  of 
March  1836,  when  its  increasing  distance 
from  the  earth  rendered  it  invisible. — The 
opinion  that  an  etherial  medium  pervades 
the  regions  of  space,  of  sufficient  density 
to  affect  the  motions  of  comets,  though  so 
rare  as  to  offer  no  sensible  resistance  to 
the  denser  masses  of  the  planets,  whose 
periods  of  revolution  have  continued  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  since  the  epoch  of  the 
first  astronomical  observations,  seems  to 
be  gaining  ground.  Its  existence,  indeed, 
seems  alone  competent  to  explain  the  ob¬ 
served  acceleration  of  Encke’s  comet  in 
its  orbit.  But  it  follows  that,  if  this  me¬ 
dium  really  exists,  the  comet  must  ulti¬ 
mately  fall  into  the  sun,  unless  it  is  dissi¬ 
pated  altogether;  an  event  which  seems 
not  improbable  from  the  fact  of  its  having 
been  less  conspicuous  at  each  reappear¬ 
ance. — Biela’s  comet  is  small,  has  no  tail, 
and  presents  no  appearance  of  a  solid  nu¬ 
cleus,  but  only  a  slight  increasing  density 
towards  the  centre ;  and  small  stars  were 
seen  through  it.  Its  orbit,  by  a  singular 


coincidence,  nearly  intersects  that  of  the 
earth ;  and  had  the  earth,  at  the  time  of 
the  comet’s  passage  in  1832,  been  a  month 
in  advance  of  its  actual  place,  it  would 
have  passed  through,  or  very  near,  the 
comet. 

Commandite,  a  species  of  partnership 
in  use  in  France,  where  one  of  the  part¬ 
ners  only  is  responsible  to  the  whole  extent 
of  the  debts  contracted  ;  the  others  being 
liable  only  to  the  amount  of  the  portions 
of  capital  contributed  by  them.  These 
are  styled  commandilaires ,  and  are  not 
permitted  to  control  in  the  slightest  de¬ 
gree  the  business  of  the  partnership.  Every 
such  partnership,  before  commencing  its 
operations,  is  required  by  law  to  publish 
the  amount  of  the  capital  at  its  disposal, 
the  time  it  is  to  endure,  the  general  nature 
of  its  business,  &c. 

Communeros,  a  secret  political  asso¬ 
ciation,  which,  in  the  year  1821,  grew  in 
Spain  out  of  the  society  of  the  Freema¬ 
sons.  Their  opinions  were  an  exaggera¬ 
tion  of  those  entertained  by  the  latter. 
Not  satisfied  with  the  re-establishment  of 
the  constitutional  monarchy,  they  indulged 
in  speculations,  or  dreams,  concerning  li¬ 
berty  and  equality,  and  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  in  Spain.  They  were,  in 
short,  in  a  fair  way  of  attempting  to  act 
over  again,  in  that  country,  the  part  of  the 
early  revolutionists  of  France,  when  their 
career  was  cut  short  by  the  French  inva¬ 
sion  of  1823.  The  ministry  of  Florez, 
which  directed  the  public  affairs  at  the 
termination  of  the  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment,  may  be  regarded,  in  a  certain  de¬ 
gree,  as  the  organ  of  their  political  senti¬ 
ments;  it  was,  at  least,  the  only  ministry 
which  had  met  with  their  support.  After 
the  restoration  of  the  absolute  monarchy, 
the  society  of  the  communeros  was  pro¬ 
scribed,  under  very  severe  penalties. 

Comorn,  a  strongly  fortified  town  of 
Hungary,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Danube 
and  the  Waag,  about  46  miles  W.  N.  W. 
of  Buda.  Its  favourable  situation,  in  re¬ 
spect  to  trade,  has  caused  its  population 
to  increase  from  9300,  which  it  was  in 
1805,  to  17,500,  exclusive  of  the  garrison. 
It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths,  tan¬ 
neries,  &c.,  and  considerable  trade  in  corn, 
wine,  honey,  fish,  and  timber,  by  the  Da¬ 
nube. 

Comte  (Francois  Charles  Louis)  was 
born,  August  25t'h  1782,  at  St.  Enimie,  in 
the  French  department  of  the  Lozere,  and 
had  already  acquired  a  reputation  as  a 
lawyer  ( [avocnt )  at  the  period  of  the  first 
restoration  (1814).  He  was  conspicuous 
among  those  who  then  sought,  by  every 
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legislative  means,  to  oppose  the  reactionary 
measures  of  the  government.  His  defence 
ofGeneral  Excelmans,  in  .1815,  acquired  for 
him,  in  a  high  degree,  the  respect  of  the 
liberal  party ;  and  he  thenceforth  was  in¬ 
duced  to  devote  himself  mainly  to  politics. 
In  company  with  his  friend  Dunoyer,  he 
commenced  the  publication  of  a  periodical 
journal,  in  numbers  consisting  of  20 
sheets ;  those  of  smaller  dimensions  being 
subjected  to  a  censorship.  This  journal 
was  styled  “  Le  censeur,  ou  examen  des 
actes  et  des  ouvrages  qui  tendent  a  de- 
truire  ou  a  consolider  la  constitution  de 
l’etat.”  The  editors  were,  before  long, 
involved  in  difficulties  with  the  police,  by 
whom  they  were  accused  of  a  design,  in 
their  opposition  to  the  existing  govern¬ 
ment,  of  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  Bo- 
napartists.  That  such  an  accusation  was 
altogether  groundless,  became  speedily 
apparent  from  the  fact,  that  only  three 
days  previous  to  the  entrance  of  Napoleon 
into  Paris,  after  his  return  from  the  island 
of  Elba,  Comte  put  forth  a  pamphlet,  enti¬ 
tled  “  De  l’impossibilite  d’etablir  une  mo¬ 
narchic  constitutionelle  sous  un  chef  mili- 
taire,  et  particulierement  sous  Napoleon.” 
During  the  hundred  days,  Napoleon  at¬ 
tempted  in  vain  to  enlist  the  author  in  his 
cause.  The  latter  declined  every  office 
that  was  offered  him,  as  well  as  the  prof¬ 
fered  editorship  of  the  “Moniteur  uni- 
versel,”  the  official  journal  of  the  imperial 
government.  On  the  second  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons,  similar  prosecutions  with 
those  to  which  he  had  before  been  subject¬ 
ed,  were  instituted  against  him ;  and,  on 
account  of  an  article  in  his  journal,  then 
published  under  the  title  of  the  “  Censeur 
europeen,”  he  was  condemned  to  be  im¬ 
prisoned  for  a  year,  and  to  pay  a  consider¬ 
able  fine.  In  the  mean  while,  through  the 
active  support  received  by  him  from  the 
liberal  party,  and  more  particularly  from 
General  Lafayette,  he  was  enabled  to 
transform  his  journal  into  a  daily  paper, 
which,  in  1820,  was  united  with  the 
“  Courrier  franijais.”  A  judicial  sentence 
passed  upon  him,  to  which  he  was  unwill¬ 
ing  to  subject  himself,  led  to  an  exile 
from  his  country  of  five  years’  duration. 
He  was  hospitably  received,  first  at  Ge¬ 
neva,  and  next  at  Lausanne,  where  he  was 
appointed  to  the  professorship  of  Natural 
Law.  Here,  however,  not  finding  himself 
at  his  ease,  in  consequence  of  the  intrigues 
of  the  French  police  to  render  him  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  suspicion  to  the  authorities  of  the 
“  Pays  de  Vaud,”  he  quitted  Switzerland, 
in  1823,  and  went  to  England ;  in  which 
-ountry  he  remained  18  months.  Return¬ 


ing,  at  length,  to  Paris,  he  endeavoured, 
but  without  success,  to  be  reinstated  as  an 
advocate  at  the  French  bar.  Then  came 
the  revolution  of  July,  when  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  “  Procureur  du  roi”  (attorney-ge¬ 
neral).  This  office,  however,  which  was 
little  in  harmony  with  his  political  views, 
he  held  only  for  a  short  time.  He  was, 
subsequently,  a  member  of  the  chamber  of 
deputies;  and,  as  such,  voted  with  the 
opposition.  He  died  in  the  month  of  April 
1837. — The  most  important  of  his  works 
is  his  “  Traite  de  legislation,  ou  exposition 
des  lois  generates  suivant  lesquelles  les 
peuples  prosperent,  deperissent  ou  restent 
stationnaires”  (4  vols.  1827). 

Conception*  was  formerly  a  flourishing 
town,  containing  several  good  buildings, 
and  as  many  as  20,000  inhabitants.  It 
suffered  considerably  in  the  late  wars; 
and,  in  1835,  was  almost  entirely  de¬ 
stroyed  by  an  earthquake.  Its  population, 
at  present,  does  not  exceed  10,000. 

Conchology.*  This  term,  as  generally 
employed,  is  applied  to  that  branch  of  na¬ 
tural  history  which  treats  of  animals  pro¬ 
vided  with  testaceous  coverings,  though,  as 
stated  in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  it  pro¬ 
perly  designates  only  a  knowledge  of  the 
shells  themselves,  without  reference  to  the 
animal  contained  in  them,  and  hence  is 
improper  in  the  present  state  of  the  sci¬ 
ence  ;  but  it  would  lead  to  no  good  purpose 
to  attempt  to  substitute  for  it  the  more  ap¬ 
propriate  designation  of  Conchyliology,  or 
that  of  Malacology ,  proposed  by  Blain- 
ville.  —  The  animals  in  question  form  the 
class  Mollusca  of  Cuvier.  They  are  thus 
defined  by  Blainville.  “  Symmetrical  ani¬ 
mals,  whose  body  and  its  appendages  are 
soft,  not  articulated,  and  covered  by  a  skin 
or  mantle  of  a  variable  form,  on  or  within 
which  is,  most  generally,  a  calcareous  co¬ 
vering  (the  shell),  formed  of  one  or  more 
pieces.  The  circulation  is  complete,  the 
blood  white,  the  heart  aortic.  The  respi¬ 
ration  is  either  aquatic  or  aerial  The 
nervous  system  is  composed  of  a  brain-like 
ganglion,  situate  below  or  around  the 
oesophagus,  and  communicating  with  the 
nerves  of  function ;  those  of  locomotion 
being  lateral.”  —  Molluscous  animals,  as 
thus  defined,  are  essentially  soft,  though 
in  some  cases  they  are  somewhat  hard  or 
coriaceous  externally;  but  in  general  they 
are  almost  gelatinous,  and  rapidly  decom¬ 
pose  after  death.  Their  colour  is  usually 
pale,  or  of  a  yellowish  or  dirty  white,  and 
opaque,  but  some  present  the  most  vivid 
tints,  or  are  almost  transparent.  Their 
form  is  exceedingly  varied.  Their  en¬ 
velope,  or  mantle,  is  sometimes  closely 
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adapted  to  and  connected  with  the  body, 
sometimes  is  partially  free  and  expanded 
into  processes  of  different  shapes,  or  again, 
as  in  most  bivalve  shells,  it  is  attached  to 
the  body  only  at  a  few  points,  and  forms 
two  large  leaves  which  enfold  the  body. 
This  mantle  is  muscular  and  very  con¬ 
tractile,  sometimes  soft,  but  often  hard  and 
coriaceous,  forming  in  many  cases  the  only 
external  protection  to  the  animal,  when  it 
is  said  to  be  naked ;  or  it  may  secrete  a 
more  or  less  calcareous  substance  called 
shell,  as  an  additional  defence.  Such  is 
the  casf  in  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
Mollusca.  This  shell  may  be  external  or 
internal,  rudimentary  or  perfect.  The 
mantle,  as  said  above,  varies  considerably 
in  form :  sometimes  it  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
flat  shield  covering  the  back;  sometimes  it 
is  in  two  lobes  which  meet  at  their  edges, 
so  as  to  appear  like  a  bag ;  or  these  lobes 
may  be  perfectly  united,  except  at  certain 
openings,  for  the  passage  of  the  excretions 
or  of  certain  organs;  or,  finally,  it  may  pre¬ 
sent  free  edges,  which  are  either  single  or 
variously  lobed  or  fringed.  It  is  to  the 
mantle  that  the  animal  owes  its  colour, 
and  to  it  also  the  shell  owes  its  origin. 
This  shell  is  composed  of  animal  and  cal¬ 
careous  matters,  united  in  different  pro¬ 
portions  in  different  species.  It  is  formed 
by  a  successive  deposit  of  layers,  one 
within  the  other,  the  most  recent  and  in¬ 
ternal  projecting  somewhat  beyond  the 
others,  thus  increasing  the  size  of  the  shell 
in  a  sensible  but  gradual  manner.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  mode  of  deposit,  these  lay¬ 
ers  may  be  lamellar,  fibrous,  or  compact ; 
almost  every  group  of  Molluscous  animals 
differing  in  this  respect,  as  has  been  shown 
by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Carpenter.  — 
Most  shells  are  hard,  compact  and  opake, 
but  at  the  same  time  brittle ;  in  these  the 
calcareous  portion  is  greater  than  the  ani¬ 
mal.  On  the  other  hand,  some  are  thin, 
fragile  and  translucent,  or  even  in  some 
cases  flexible  and  corneous ;  here  the  ani¬ 
mal  matter  predominates  over  the  calca¬ 
reous,  which  may  be  wholly  wanting;  this 
is  more  peculiarly  the  case  in  those  spe¬ 
cies  which  float  on  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
and  are  not  exposed  to  the  accidents  „o 
which  the  more  littoral  ones  are  subjec  ed. 
This  deficiency  of  calcareous  matter  is 
almost  universal  in  all  internal  shells,  as 
the  mantle  serves  as  a  sufficient  covering 
to  protect  them  from  injury.  The  forms 
of  shells  are  almost  infinite,  but  they  may 
be  classed  in  a  few  great  divisions.  Thus 
they  are  composed  of  one  or  more  pieces 
called  valves;  when  there  is  but  one  they 
are  termed  univalve ;  when  two,  bivalve ; 


when  many,  multivalve. — Univalve  sheila 
present  two  principal  modifications  of  form, 
the  cone  and  the  cylinder ;  these  may  be 
long  or  short,  single  or  combined,  thus 
giving  rise  to  an  infinite  variety  of  shapes, 
especially  when,  as  is  constantly  the  case, 
there  are  superadded  numerous  minor  dif¬ 
ferences  as  regards  the  size  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  lip,  the  existence  or  absence 
of  processes,  &c.  In  many  of  this  great 
group  of  shells  there  is  often  to  be  found 
another  part  of  great  importance ;  this  is 
a  corneous  or  calcareous  lid  or  door  affixed 
to  the  animal,  by  means  of  which,  when 
withdrawn  into  the  shell,  it  is  enabled  to 
close  the  opening ;  this  is  called  the  oper¬ 
culum ,  and  may  be  complete  or  incom¬ 
plete,  that  is,  closing  the  mouth  of  the 
shell,  either  entirely  or  only  partially.  — 
The  construction  of  bivalve  shells  is 
widely  different.  In  them  there  is,  it  is 
true,  a  faint  attempt  towards  the  spiral  in 
each  of  the  valves,  as  is  shown  in  the  con¬ 
volution  of  the  beaks  in  some  species; 
but,  in  general,  they  may  be  considered  as 
two  more  or  less  concave  bodies  united  to¬ 
gether  by  a  hinge  or  ligament,  or  both. 
Sometimes,  but  rarely,  there  are  accessory 
pieces  or  imperfect  valves,  to  aid  in  the 
protection  of  the  animal.  —  In  multivalve 
shells,  the  different  portions  are  connected 
together  by  the  mantle  of  the  animal,  as 
in  the  Chitons,  which  are  the  only  true 
multivalve  mollusca ;  the  Cirripoda,  gene¬ 
rally  included  in  this  class,  belonging  to 
the  Articulata.  Almost  all  shells,  whether 
univalve,  bivalve,  or  multivalve,  are  pro¬ 
tected  externally  by  an  animal  membrane 
of  different  thickness,  consistence,  &c., 
according  to  the  species;  this  membrane 
is  called  the  epidermis.  When  the  shell 
is  internal,  it  is  always  wanting ;  and  its 
presence  or  absence  is  therefore  a  guide 
in  the  determination  of  its  character  in 
this  respect.  The  shell  is  always  connect¬ 
ed  to  the  animal  by  a  muscular  attach¬ 
ment,  where  they  are  external;  where 
this  is  not  the  case,  they  are  merely  kept 
in  place  by  the  folds  of  the  mantle.  The 
place  of  attachment  of  these  muscles  is 
always  visible  on  the  shell,  and  is  known 
under  the  name  of  muscular  impression: 
and  the  number,  form,  and  situation  of 
these  is  of  much  importance  in  determin 
ing  to  what  group  the  animal  belongs.  In 
bivalve  shells,  besides  the  imprint  left  by 
the  muscles,  there  is  often  a  more  or  less 
marked  line  extending  around  the  shell, 
just  within  the  margin  ;  this  is  the  palleal 
impression,  resulting  from  the  adherence 
of  the  mantle  at  this  place  to  the  shell. 

Molluscous  animals  may  be  divided  into 
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two  great  classes :  those  furnished  with  a 
head  and  those  in  which  this  part  is  want¬ 
ing.  In  some  of  the  first  of  these,  the  head 
is  placed  on  a  distinct  neck,  as  in  the  cut¬ 
tle-fish  ;  but  in  others  there  is  no  such 
marked  separation  of  it  from  the  rest  of 
the  body;  while  in  others  again  it  is  so 
hidden,  and  as  it  were  masked,  that  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  distinguished.  In  the  ace¬ 
phalous  class,  the  situation  of  the  head  is 
merely  indicated  by  the  organs  of  nutri¬ 
tion.  The  mouth  is  always  at  the  most 
anterior  part  of  the  animal,  and  is  of  va¬ 
rious  forms,  and  is  often  furnished  with 
appendages  of  different  kinds;  thus  in 
most  bivalve  shells  there  are  four  lamellae ; 
in  the  Aplysise  there  are  long  appendages 
on  each  side ;  in  some,  the  mouth  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  horny  jaws ;  in  others  it  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  kind  of  proboscis.  The 
head  of  most  of  these  animals  is  provided 
with  appendages  called  tentacula.  These 
vary  in  number,  but  are  always  in  pairs ; 
they  are  usually  more  or  less  retractile,  or 
simply  contractile.  Their  exact  office  is 
not  ascertained,  but  they  appear  to  be  the 
principal  organs  of  touch.  They  often 
bear  the  eyes  either  at  their  extremity,  or 
on  some  part  of  their  surface ;  but  in  other 
cases  these  organs  are  wholly  separate 
from  them,  and  are  then  almost  always  in¬ 
distinct;  whilst,  when  they  are  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  tentacula,  they  are  always 
distinguishable.  The  eyes  vary  much  in 
structure;  in  some,  as  the  large  conch, 
they  are  very  large,  and  almost  as  perfect 
as  in  animals  of  a  higher  grade ;  whilst 
in  others  they  are  scarcely  developed,  or 
may  be  wholly  wanting,  as  in  the  bivalves. 
Vision,  in  fact,  appears  to  be  confined  to 
three  only  of  the  classes  of  Mollusca; 
and  even  in  one  of  these  it  is  by  no  means 
satisfactorily  proved  that  it  exists.  The 
other  senses  also,  with  the  exception  of 
that  of  touch,  are  very  feebly  developed, 
or  are  wholly  wanting.  A  few  only  of 
these  animals  are  endowed  with  organs  of 
taste  and  hearing ;  but  none  of  them  ap¬ 
pear  to  possess  any  apparatus  of  smelling. 
The  sense  of  touch  is,  however,  very  much 
developed  in  the  greater  proportion  of 
them ;  nor  is  it  confined  to  any  one  part 
of  the  animal,  the  whole  body  appearing 
to  have  great  sensibility.  At  the  same 
time,  there  are  certain  organs  which  are 
more  peculiarly  destined  to  this  office; 
these  in  come  are  the  tentacula,  in  others 
the  fringed  expansions  of  the  mantle,  or 
oven  the  appendages  on  the  surface. — The 
whole  of  these  animals  are  furnished  with 
a  digestive  canal,  the  openings  of  which 
vre  variously  situated.  The  liver  is  always 


very  large  ;  and  in  the  more  perfect,  there 
are  salivary  glands,  and  organs  of  masti¬ 
cation  of  different  degrees  of  completeness. 
The  organs  of  circulation  consist  of  a  heart, 
formed  of  a  ventricle  and  one  or  two  auri¬ 
cles.  To  this  is  sometimes  added  various 
expansions  connected  with  the  organs  of 
respiration,  which  are  termed  pulmonary 
hearts;  but  their  true  office  is  not  under¬ 
stood.  The  organs  of  respiration  vary 
exceedingly,  but  may  be  considered  as 
lungs  or  gills.  In  the  first,  they  consist 
of  a  cavity  lined  with  blood-vessels,  and 
in  most  cases  fitted  to  breathe  air  alone, 
but  in  others  capable  of  separating  this 
fluid  from  the  water.  In  the  second  they 
are  solely  destined  to  aerate  the  blood 
through  the  medium  of  water,  as  in  fishes. 
—  The  reproductive  system  varies  much 
in  the  Mollusca,  some  of  these  animals 
being  monosecious,  whilst  in  others  the 
sexes  are  distinct;  but  in  both,  except  in 
a  few  heterostrope  species,  the  generative 
organs  are  situated  on  the  right  side. 
They  are  with  very  few  exceptions  ovipa¬ 
rous,  and  it  is  even  thought  that  when 
the  young  are  brought  forth  in  a  formed 
state,  they  have  been  hatched  within  the 
body  of  the  mother.  But  in  all  instances 
they  are  born  in  a  perfect  state,  and  un¬ 
dergo  no  metamorphosis  or  change  of 
form. — The  organs  of  locomotion  may  be 
considered  as  divisible  into  two  great 
classes,  those  fitted  for  crawling,  and 
those  adapted  for  swimming.  As  these 
parts  have  furnished  Lamarck  and  others 
with  characters  for  the  different  orders, 
they  require  to  be  noticed  somewhat  in 
detail.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  Cephalopo¬ 
da,  these  organs  consist  of  arms,  situated 
near  the  head,  and  usually  provided  with 
suckers;  they  are  used  in  some  species 
for  crawling,  in  others  for  swimming, 
either  alone,  or  with  the  aid  of  fin-like 
expansions.  These  arms  and  fins  are  va¬ 
riously  modified,  according  to  the  peculiar 
habits  of  the  species.  In  the  Pteropoda, 
the  organs  of  motion  consist  of  large  mem¬ 
branous  fins,  by  means  of  which  they 
are  enabled  to  move  very  rapidly  through 
the  water.  In  the  large  order  of  Gaste¬ 
ropoda,  progression  is  performed  by  means 
of  a  muscular  disk,  termed  the  foot,  situ¬ 
ated  beneath  the  body  of  the  animal ;  this 
disk  is  capable  of  great  contraction  and 
expansion,  thus  enabling  the  animal  to 
crawl.  This  motion,  as  is  observed  by 
Blainville,  differs  totally  from  that  of  rep¬ 
tiles.  “It  is  rather  a  sliding  forward, 
produced  by  a  series  of  almost  impercepti¬ 
ble  undulations,  caused  by  the  successive 
action  of  the  numerous  sets  of  small  Ion- 
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gitudinal  muscles.”  In  some  species  this 
action  is  superseded  by  one  analogous  to 
that  of  certain  caterpillars,  the  animal 
resting  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  foot, 
whilst  it  brings  the  hinder  portion  in  ap¬ 
position  with  it,  when  the  anterior  portion 
is  carried  forwards,  and  so  successively. 
Some  of  the  Gasteropoda  have  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  power  of  walking  on  the  surface 
of  the  vvater  in  a  reversed  position ;  but 
it  has  never  been  explained  how  the  ani¬ 
mal  thus  overcomes  the  power  of  gravity. 
In  many  of  the  crawling  Mollusca  there 
are  additional  organs,  in  the  form  of  fins, 
membranes  or  vesicles ;  in  which  case  the 
foot  is  always  small.  In  the  other  orders 
the  foot  becomes  of  minor  importance,  and 
even  may  be  wholly  wanting,  especially 
in  those  bivalves  which  are  always  fixed 
by  the  adherence  of  their  shell  to  one 
spot.  In  those  which  are  free,  the  foot 
acts  either  by  pushing  the  animal  onwards, 
by  its  gradual  extension,  or  as  a  lever  or 
spring,  by  which  it  is  thrown  forward  in  a 
succession  of  leaps.  The  form  of  the  foot 
varies  in  almost  every  genus  of  this  order. 
Sometimes  it  resembles  a  kind  of  sucker, 
as  in  Nucula;  sometimes  it  is  tongue¬ 
shaped,  as  in  Mytilus,  hatchet-shaped,  as 
in  Yerms,  &c. — Various  classifications  of 
the  Mollusca  have  been  proposed,  founded 
in  some  instances  on  the  form  of  the  shell 
alone,  in  others  on  the  peculiarities  of  the 
animal,  or  on  both  these  combined.  It 
would  be  impossible,  in  the  limits  assigned 
to  this  notice,  to  attempt  even  a  sketch  of 
these,  to  notice  their  merits  or  demerits. 
The  most  generally  adopted,  is  that  of  La¬ 
marck,  with  certain  modifications.  The 
following  by  Gray  is  one  of  the  best,  and 
will  give  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  great  di¬ 
visions: — A.  Crawling  on  a  foot  placed 
under  the  body.  I.  Gasteropoda ,  which 
have  a  distinct  head,  furnished  with  eyes 
and  tentacles,  and  usually  protected  by  a 
conical  spiral  shell.  II.  Conchifera ,  hav¬ 
ing  the  mouth  placed  between  the  gills ; 
they  and  the  body  enclosed  between  the 
two  leaves  of  the  mantle,  and  the  whole 
covered  with  two  shelly  valves  united  by 
a  cartilage.  B.  Destitute  of  a  foot.  III. 
Bracliiopoda,  having  the  mouth  placed  at 
the  base  of  two  spirally  twisted  arms,  be¬ 
tween  the  two  leaves  of  the  mantle, 
which  are  covered  with  two  separate  shel¬ 
ly  valves.  IV.  Pteropnda,  having  a  pro¬ 
minent  head,  with  one  or  two  pairs  of  fins 
on  the  si  les  of  the  neck,  by  which  they 
swim.  The  body  often  covered  with  a 
thin  glassy  conoidal  shell.  V.  Cephalo 
poda ,  having  a  large  distinct  head,  fur¬ 
nished  with  eight  or  ten  arms,  by  means 
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of  which  they  walk  head  downwards. — 
As  much  difference  exists  among  conch* 
ologists  in  their  description  of  shells,  as  to 
their  natural  position,  or  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  placed  on  the  animal,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  portion  over  the 
head  of  the  animal  is  the  front;  the  right 
and  left  sides  of  a  univalve  shell,  when 
placed  on  its  opening  with  its  apex  to  the 
observer,  corresponding  to  the  same  sides 
of  the  animal.  In  bivalves,  if  the  shell 
be  placed  with  its  hinge  part  uppermost, 
and  with  the  ligament  towards  the  ob¬ 
server,  it  will  be  in  its  natural  position, 
and  its  right  and  left  sides  will  correspond 
in  like  manner  with  his.  Linnaeus  and 
his  followers,  and  even  Lamarck,  in  most 
cases  have  described  bivalve  shells  just  the 
reverse  of  this;  and  hence  much  confusion 
has  arisen. 

The  history  of  conchology,  since  the 
publication  of  the  article  in  a  former  vol¬ 
ume  (iii.  402),  may  be  traced  in  a  few 
words;  although  its  progress  in  that  pe¬ 
riod,  both  as  regards  the  discoveries  of 
new  species  and  genera,  and  in  the  eluci¬ 
dation  of  the  animals,  has  been  greater 
than  at  any  previous  epoch.  The  great 
and  essential  improvement  has  been,  that 
the  form  of  the  shell  has  not  been  consi¬ 
dered  as  of  paramount  importance  in  the 
determination  of  the  great  groups,  but  has 
been  justly  deemed  subordinate  to  that 
of  the  animal,  while  it  has  been  allowed 
its  due  weight  in  the  Reparation  of  the 
smaller  divisions.  It  has  been  fully  shown, 
that  while  in  many  cases,  the  dissimilarity 
or  resemblance  in  two  shells  will  be  at¬ 
tended  with  a  like  diversity  or  likeness  in 
the  animals,  the  exceptions  are  almost  as 
numerous ;  thus,  for  instance,  the  two  ge¬ 
nera  of  Patella  and  Lottia  are  so  similar 
in  their  shells,  that  the  most  experienced 
conchologist  would  be  unable  to  distinguish 
them;  yet  the  animals  are  widely  differ¬ 
ent  in  their  organization.  At  the  same 
time,  a  due  regard  must  be  paid  to  the 
shell,  and  more  especially  since  the  well- 
conducted  experiments  of  Dr.  Carpentei 
demonstrate  that  these  parts  are  capable 
of  furnishing  characters  of  primary  import¬ 
ance  in  the  determination  of  groups,  drawn 
not  from  the  form,  but  from  their  intimate 
constitution.  This  beautiful  discovery  has 
not  yet  been  made  sufficiently  available  to 
ascertain  how  far  it  may  be  useful  in  the 
minor  divisions,  but  opens  a  wide  field  to 
the  observer. — In  England,  the  excellent 
papers  of  Owen  on  the  Cephalopoda  and 
Brachiopoda  have  widely  extended  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  these  groups;  whilst  the  labours 
of  Blainville,  Deshayes,  Philippi,  and  man? 
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others,  in  France^  and  Germany,  have  done 
much  to  establish  the  science  on  a  firm 
basis.  In  the  elucidation  of  species,  the 
magnificent  works  of  Sowerby  and  Reeve 
are  in  the  course  of  publication  in  Eng¬ 
land,  those  of  Keiner  and  Chenu  in  France, 
the  republication  of  Martini  and  Chemnitz, 
by  Kuster,  various  Monographs,  by  Philippi, 
Pfeiffer,  and  others,  in  Germany,  the  conti¬ 
nuation  of  the  great  work  of  Poli,  by  Chi- 
aji,  in  Italy,  besides  a  multitude  of  less 
imposing,  but  equally  valuable  treatises, 
by  different  authors;  leaving  nothing  to  be 
desired  in  this  respect.  Nor  have  the  na¬ 
turalists  of  the  United  States  been  idle 
during  this  period,  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  numerous  publications  of  Lea,  Con¬ 
rad,  Gould,  Binney,  Haldeman,  Mighels, 
Adams,  and  others,  which  have  increased 
a  hundred-fold  our  knowledge  of  our  na¬ 
tive  mollusca. 

Consignment  of  Goods,  in  commerce, 
is  the  delivering  or  making  them  over  to 
another :  thus,  goods  are  said  to  be  con¬ 
signed  to  a  factor,  when  they  are  sent  to 
him  for  sale,  &c.  He  who  consigns  the 
goods  is  called  the  consignor ;  and  the  per¬ 
son  to  whom  they  are’sent  is  the  consignee. 

Constant*  de  Rebecque  (Benjamin). 
On  the  discussion  in  the  chamber  of  depu¬ 
ties  of  the  new  charter,  after  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  July,  he  was  among  those  who  de¬ 
clared  themselves  most  decidedly  adverse 
to  the  adoption  of  a  republican  system  of 
government.  He  expressed  his  conviction 
that  a  republic  in  France  was  utterly  im¬ 
possible,  and  that  the  geographical  posi¬ 
tion  of  that  country,  as  well  as  its  politi¬ 
cal,  social,  mercantile,  and  military  condi¬ 
tion,  absolutely  required  it  to  be  a  consti¬ 
tutional  monarchy.  He  died  on  the  8th 
of  December  1830.  —  His  speeches,  deliv¬ 
ered  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  have  been 
published  in  3  volumes ;  the'  last  after  his 
death,  by  Pages.  His  work,  entitled  “  De 
la  religion  consideree  dans  sa  source,  ses 
formes  et  ses  developpements,”  has  been 
extended  to  5  volumes ;  it  was  completed 
in  1830.  In  1829,  he  collected  a  number 
of  his  smaller  productions,  and  published 
them  under  the  title  of  “  Melanges  de  lit- 
terature  et  de  politique and  in  1833,  a 
posthumous  work  of  his  appeared,  styled 
“Du  polytheisme  romain,  considere  dans 
ses  rapports  avec  la  philosophic  grecque 
et  la  religion  chretienne,”  in  2  volumes, 
being  a  supplement  to  that  on  religion, 
already  mentioned. 

Constantin  (Abraham),  a  distinguished 
painter  on  porcelain,  was  born  at  Geneva, 
in  Switzerland,  about  the  year  1785,  but 
learned  his  art  in  Paris,  and  resided  many 


years  in  Italy.  From  this  country  he  re¬ 
turned  to  Paris  in  1826,  and  was  made  by 
the  kin"  a  member  of  the  legion  of  honour. 
In  1832,  he  again  visited  Rome,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  copies  for  Louis  Phi¬ 
lippe  of  some  of  Rafael’s  master-pieces  in 
the  Vatican.  Among  the  pictures  of  the 
great  masters  copied  by  him  on  large  por¬ 
celain  plates,  those  perhaps  in  which  he 
has  succeeded  best  are  Rafael’s  Ezechiel, 
Fornarina’s  Amor  and  Psyche,  and  Henry 
IV.’s  entrance  into  Paris  of  Gerard.  He 
has  also  attempted  original  pieces,  as  well 
as  portrait  painting.  The  best  collection 
of  his  works  is  in  the  possession  of  the  king 
of  Sardinia,  at  Turin. 

Constantina;  the  chief  town  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name,  in  the  French 
colony  of  Algeria,  in  Africa.  It  has,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  garrison,  about  28,000 
inhabitants,  of  whom  one-half  are  Cabyles, 
one-fourth  Moors,  and  the  remainder 
Turks  and  Jews.  Before  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  it  by  the  French,  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  40,000. 
It  is  situated  on  a  rocky  eminence,  and  is 
strongly  fortified.  The  surrounding  coun¬ 
try  is  extremely  fertile.  There  are  manu¬ 
factures  of  saddles,  bridles,  boots  and  shoes; 
and  a  few  coarse  woollen  goods,  and  arti¬ 
cles  of  which  iron  constitutes  the  principal 
material,  are  also  made.  This  place  was 
formerly  one  of  the  most  considerable  en¬ 
trepots  of  the  commerce  of  N.  Africa :  at 
present,  a  good  deal  of  trade  is  still  carried 
on  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior, 
who  furnish  gold-dust,  ostrich  feathers, 
slaves,  &c.,  in  exchange  for  corn,  saddlery, 
and  articles  of  European  manufacture. 
The  most  remarkable  of  the  edifices,  re¬ 
cently  constructed,  is  the  palace  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Bey. — Constantina  is  situated  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Cirta,  the  capital  of  the 
kings  of  Numidia,  which  was  destroyed  in 
the  year  311,  and  again  restored  by  Con¬ 
stantine  the  Great,  after  whom  it  was 
thenceforth  called.  And  there  are  many 
remains  of  antiquity  to  be  seen ;  such  as  a 
Roman  bridge  and  aqueduct,  cisterns,  &.c. 

Constitution.*  For  additional  inform¬ 
ation  concerning  the  constitutions  of  dif¬ 
ferent  countries,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  articles  which  treat  of  those  countries 
respectively. 

Continuity  (Law  of)  is  that  law  of 
nature  by  which  a  body  cannot  pass  from 
one  state  to  another  without  passing 
through  all  the  intermediate  states;  a  law 
which  is  sometimes  expressed,  by  saying 
that  every  change  in  the  condition  of  a 
body  takes  place  in  succession,  and  not  per 
salium.  This  law  was  known  to  Plato ; 
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it  was  distinctly  stated  by  Galileo;  but 
Leibnitz  was  the  first  who  applied  it  as  a 
principle  to  test  the  consistency  of  theo¬ 
ries,  or  supposed  laws  of  nature.  A  re¬ 
markable  application  of  the  law  of  conti¬ 
nuity  was  made  by  John  Bernouilli,  in  an 
Essay  on  the  Laws  and  Communication  of 
Motion,  which  gained  the  prize  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  in  1724,  to 
prove  that  perfectly  hard  bodies  cannot 
exist;  because,  in  the  collision  of  such 
bodies,  a  finite  change  of  motion  must 
take  place  in  an  instant;  an  event  which, 
by  the  law  in  question,  is  impossible.  This 
conclusion  was  objected  to  by  D’Alembert 
and  Maclaurin,  who,  on  account  of  it, 
were  disposed  to  reject  the  law  of  conti 
nuity  altogether ;  but  the  difficulty  is  got 
over  by  supposing  (what,  on  various 
grounds,  is  extremely  probable)  that  there 
is  no  real  contact,  and  that  bodies  begin 
to  act  on  each  other  when  their  surfaces, 
or  what  seem  to  be  their  surfaces,  are  yet 
at  a  distance. 

Controller,  in  law;  an  officer  appoint¬ 
ed  to  control,  or  verify,  the  accounts  of 
other  officers. 

Cook’s  Islands;  a  numerous  group  of 
islands,  situated  to  the  W.  of  the  Society 
Islands.  They  were  discovered  by  Cap¬ 
tain  Cook,  and  were  named  after  him  by 
Krusenstern.  They  do  not  rise  much 
above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  coral  reefs,  which  render  them 
inapproachable  excepting  by  very  small 
craft.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  drinking- 
water,  for  which  the  inhabitants  are  often 
glad  to  find  a  substitute  in  the  milk  of  the 
cocoa-nut.  They  amount  in  number  to 
about  50,000,  and  belong  to  the  Malay 
race,  like  those  of  the  Society  and  Friendly 
Islands ;  and  a  portion  of  them  have  been 
converted  to  Christianity,  through  the  la¬ 
bours  of  European  missionaries. 

Cooper*  (Sir  Astley).  Queen  Victor^, 
on  her  accession  to  the  throne,  in  1837, 
appointed  him  to  be  her  physician.  He 
died  on  the  12th  of  February  1841,  after 
having  long  been  a  sufferer  from  the  gout, 
of  dropsy  in  the  chest.  Besides  his  works 
already  mentioned,  he  is  the  author  of 
“  Observations  on  the  Structure  and  Dis¬ 
eases  of  the  Testis”  (1830),  and  of  “  The 
Principles  and  Practice  of  Surgery”  (2 
vols.  1836-37).  An  account  of  his  life 
was  published  in  1842,  in  2  volumes,  by 
his  nephew. 

Cooper  (Thomas),  M.  D.  and  LL.  D.), 
was  born  in  London,  October  22d  1759, 
of  parents  whose  circumstances  were  not 
affluent,  but  who  sent  him  to  Oxford, 
where  he  devoted  himself  with  zeal  to 


study.  The  bent  of  his  mind  was  towards 
the  natural  sciences,  particularly  chemist¬ 
ry,  in  which  he  afterwards  became  highly 
distinguished.  In  the  variety  and  extent 
of  his  knowledge,  he  has  seldom  been  sur¬ 
passed.  He  did  not,  however,  neglect 
those  studies,  which  were  peculiarly  ne¬ 
cessary  to  fit  him  for  the  profession  of  the 
law,  for  which  he  was  intended ;  and  he 
became  an  accomplished  classic  scholar. 
Removed  to  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  he 
still  pursued  his  favourite  studies,  parti¬ 
cularly  anatomy  and  medicine,  in  which 
he  became  an  adept,  and  was  frequently 
called  into  consultation  after  he  came  to 
America.  He  was  called  to  the  bar,  and 
went  the  circuit  for  a  few  years ;  but  took 
a  more  active  part  in  the  political  agita¬ 
tions  of  that  eventful  period.  The  French 
revolution  was  then  in  progress ;  and  he 
was  sent  with  Mr.  Watt,  the  celebrated 
improver  of  the  steam  engine,  as  a  deputy 
from  one  of  the  democratic  clubs  in  Eng¬ 
land,  to  the  clubs  of  the  same  stamp  in 
France.  While  there,  he  took  part  with 
Brissot,  and  the  party  of  the  Gironde ;  but, 
perceiving  in  its  weakness  and  irresolu¬ 
tion,  that  it  must  sink  beneath  the  weight 
of  the  Mountain,  he  returned  to  England, 
despairing  of  the  cause  of  rational  liberty 
in  that  country.  For  this  mission,  he  and 
his  friend  Mr.  Watt  were  denounced,  by 
Mr.  Burke,  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and 
Mr.  Cooper  replied  by  an  inflammatory 
pamphlet,  which  had  a  rapid  sale ;  and 
his  publisher  proposed  to  print  it  in  a 
cheap  form,  to  which  Mr.  Cooper  consent¬ 
ed.  Shortly  afterwards,  he  received  a 
note  from  the  attorney-general  (Sir  John 
Scott,  subsequently  the  distinguished  Lord 
Chancellor  Eldon),  informing  him  that, 
though  the  government  took  no  exception 
to  his  pamphlet,  while  the  price  of  it  con¬ 
fined  its  circulation  to  the  middle  and  up¬ 
per  classes,  yet,  that  it  would  become  his 
duty  to  file  an  information  against  him,  if 
he  published  it  at  a  price  that  would  put 
it  into  the  hands  of  the  million.  Mr. 
Cooper  acknowledged  his  civility,  and  re 
linquished  the  project.  4  He  brought  witli 
him  from  France  the  secret  of  procuring 
chlorine  from  common  salt,  which  has  since 
entirely  changed  the  process  of  bleaching ; 
and  he  became  a  bleacher  and  calico* 
printer  at  Manchester :  but,  like  every 
adventurer  in  a  new  business  not  tho¬ 
roughly  understood,  was  unsuccessful. — 
He  came  to  America,  and  joined  his  friend, 
Doctor  Priestly,  at  Northumberland,  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  established  him¬ 
self  as  a  lawyer.  His  love  of  politics  still 
clung  to  him;  and  he  took  an  active  part 
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with  the  democratic  party,  then  under  the 
lead  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  against  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  elder  Adams.  He  returned, 
for  a  short  time,  to  England,  to  be  present  at 
the  trial  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Walker, 
of  Manchester,  who  was  included  in  the 
state  prosecutions  instituted  by  Sir  John 
Scott;  and  was  himself,  shortly  after  his 
return  to  America,  prosecuted,  convicted, 
and  imprisoned,  on  the  “sedition  act.”  He 
was  appointed,  by  Governor  McKean,  one 
of  the  commissioners  to  settle  the  contest 
with  the  Connecticut  claimants  in  Lu¬ 
zerne  county, — an  object  which  he  accom¬ 
plished,  by  dint  of  energy  and  persever¬ 
ance,  though  beset  with  difficulties  which 
had  baffled  two  previous  sets  of  commis¬ 
sioners.  Some  time  afterwards,  he  was 
appointed,  by  the  same  governor,  to  the 
office  of  president-judge  of  a  judicial  dis¬ 
trict;  in  which  office,  he  exhibited  the 
same  energy  of  mind  that  had  before  dis¬ 
tinguished  him :  but,  becoming  obnoxious 
to  some  influential  men  of  his  own  parly, 
a  complaint  of  arbitrary  conduct  was  got 
up  against  him,  and  so  artfully  fomented 
before  the  legislature,  that  he  was  removed 
by  legislative  address. — He  was  then  called 
to  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  Dickinson  Col¬ 
lege,  at  Carlisle,  whose  declining  reputa- 
tation  he  sustained,  for  a  few  years,  by  his 
own;  but  was  eventually  transferred  to 
the  chair  of  Chemistry,  as  applied  to  the 
arts,  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  he  relinquished  for  the  chemical 
chair  of  Columbia  College,  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  Of  this  institution,  he  subsequently 
became  the  president.  He  retired  from  it, 
under  the  pressure  of  increasing  infirmi¬ 
ties;  and  the  Legislature  then  confided  to 
him  the  revision  of  the  statutes  of  that 
state,  in  the  performance  of  which  duty  he 
died,  at  an  advanced  age,  May  11th  1840. 
— His  habits  were  eminently  social ;  and 
he  was  stored  with  original  literary  and 
political  anecdotes.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  translation  of  Justinian’s  Institutes, 
with  copious  notes,  and  references  to  Eng¬ 
lish  and  American  decisions;  a  treatise  on 
the  English  and  American  bankrupt  laws ; 
the  Emporium  of  Arts,  containing  an  im¬ 
mense  fund  of  information  about  various 
processes  of  manufactures,  then  unknown 
in  America;  several  translations  of  French 
medical  works,  with  notes  and  observa¬ 
tions  ;  a  metaphysical  treatise  on  personal 
identity ;  a  treatise  on  political  economy ; 
and  a  great  number  of  controversial  pam¬ 
phlets  on  politics,  physic,  and  divinity. 
He  published,  also,  an  edition,  with  notes, 
it  Thomson’s  Chemistry. — It  may  be  add¬ 
ed,  that  the  degree  of  M.  D.  was  conferred 


on  Mr.  Cooper  about  the  time  of  his  remo¬ 
val  from  Carlisle  to  Philadelphia. 

Copaiba  (Balsam  of);  a  resinous  juice, 
flowing  from  incisions  made  in  the  stem 
of  a  South -American  tree,  called  by  bota¬ 
nists  the  Copaijf'era  officinalis.  It  is  of 
the  consistence  of  oil,  and  is  used  in  medi¬ 
cine.  Taken  in  a  small  quantity,  it  ope¬ 
rates  as  a  diuretic  ;  in  a  larger  quantity,  it 
is  an  aperient.  It  has  been  of  service  in 
the  treatment  of  hasmorrhoids. 

Copenhagen.*  The  population  of  this 
city,  in  1834,  was  119,292. — The  trade  of 
the  port  is  said  to  have  declined  ;  but  it  is 
still  considerable.  In  1837,  there  entered 
the  port  1493  vessels  (not  including  steam¬ 
ers)  ;  of  which  164  were  Swedish,  463 
Prussian,  154  Norwegian,  and  95  British. 

Copyright.*  The  law  of  copyright  in 
Great  Britain  is  now  embodied  in  an  act 
of  parliament,  which  was  passed  July  1st 
1842.  As  to  all  works  published  after  the 
date  of  the  act,  it  extends  to  the  lifetime 
of  the  author,  and  to  7  years  after  his 
death ;  but,  if  these  7  years  should  expire 
within  42  years  from  the  first  publication, 
the  copyright  is  to  exist  till  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  42  years  from  the  date  of  publish¬ 
ing.  The  copyright  of  a  book  published 
after  the  author’s  death,  and  after  the  1st 
of  July  1842,  is  to  exist  42  years  in  the 
person  of  the  proprietor  of  the  manuscript. 
The  same  period  of  copyright  is  extended 
to  the  authors  of  books  published  before 
the  1st  of  July  1842,  and  to  their  repre¬ 
sentatives;  but  publishers,  who  have  ac¬ 
quired  the  copyright  of  them,  hold  it  only 
to  the  extent  of  the  old  law  (28  years,  or 
the  lifetime  of  the  author),  unless  the  au¬ 
thor,  or  his  representative,  holding  the 
copyright,  consent  to  accept  the  benefits 
of  the  act,  and  enter  a  minute  to  that 
effect  in  the  register  at  Stationers’  Hall ; 
when  the  remaining  copyright  “  shall  be 
ti|e  property  of  such  person  or  persons  as 
in  such  minute  shall  be  expressed.”  Where 
the  holder  of  a  copyright,  after  the  author’s 
death,  refuses  to  give  the  world  the  benefit 
of  the  work,  the  judicial  committee  of  the 
privy  council  may  grant  a  license  to  pub¬ 
lish  it,  on  its  being  shown  to  be  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  public.  Instead,  too,  of  the 
delivery  of  a  copy  of  every  new  book  to  as 
many  as  nine  public  libraries,  one  is  to  be 
sent  to  each  of  the  following  four: — the 
Bodleian,  at  Oxford;  the  Public  Library, 
at  Cambridge ;  the  Advocates’  Library,  at 
Edinburgh ;  and  Trinity  College  Library, 
at  Dublin.  Another  copy  is  required  to 
be  sent  to  the  British  Museum,  on  the  best 
paper  used  in  the  impression,  with  all 
plates,  &c.,  that  may  belong  to  it,  finished 
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in  the  best  manner ;  and  a  like  copy  of 
every  subsequent  edition,  'if  there  be  al¬ 
terations.  By  a  late  act,  copyright  may 
be  secured  in  works  first  published  abroad, 
if  the  publication  have  been  in  a  country 
which  grants  a  reciprocal  privilege  to  books 
first  published  in  Great  Britain.  The  pri¬ 
vilege  is  proclaimed  by  order  in  council. 
It  cannot  exceed  the  amount  of  copyright 
privilege  which  the  acts  of  parliament  al¬ 
low  to  British  publications ;  but  it  may  be 
for  any  shorter  period  that  the  order  in 
council  may  direct.  The  acts  which  have 
been  referred  to  include  .  music,  maps, 
charts,  and  plans.  In  dramatic  composi¬ 
tions,  there  is  now,  by  an  act  passed  on 
the  10th  of  June  1833,  also  a  copyright  as 
against  performances  on  the  stage,  which 
are  subjected  to  the  same  limitations,  in 
respect  to  time,  as  all  other  literary  pro¬ 
perty  ;  and  it  extends  to  all  pieces  not 
printed  and  published  at  the  passing  of 
the  act,  as  well  as  to  all  that  have  been 
printed  and  published  at  any  time  not  more 
than  ten  years  before  that  date.  Since  then, 
musical  compositions  have  been  placed,  in 
regard  to  copyright,  precisely  on  the  same 
footing  as  dramatic  compositions.  Another 
statute,  enacted  two  years  afterwards,  con¬ 
stitutes  a  copyright  in  lectures  delivered, 
which  are  not  to  be  published  without  the 
lecturer’s  consent,  either  by  persons  who 
have  obtained  liberty  to  attend  them, 
through  the  payment  of  fees,  or  by  any 
other  unauthorized  person.  This  privi¬ 
lege,  however,  extends  only  to  the  period 
of  copyright  at  the  time  the  act  was  passed, 
which  was  28  years ;  no  mention  of  this 
species  of  copyright  being  made  in  the 
subsequent  statute,  further  extending  that 
period  to  42  years,  as  above  mentioned. — 
In  most  of  the  German  states,  copyrights 
are  perpetual;  and,  to  prevent  spurious 
copies  being  introduced  from  other  states, 
a  late  resolution  of  the  Diet  has  declared 
that  a  copyright  secured  in  one  state  is 
good  in  all.  Copyright  was  granted  in 
Russia,  in  1828,  to  an  author  and  his  heirs, 
until  25  years  after  his  decease.  In  Den¬ 
mark,  it  was,  in  the  same  year,  declared 
to  be  perpetual ;  and  all  reprints,  even  of 
books  published  originally  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  were  prohibited,  unless  with  the  per¬ 
mission,  first  obtained,  of  their  authors  or 
proprietors. — In  the  United  States,  the  law 
respecting  copyright  has  been  modified,  by 
extending  the  period  during  which  an  au¬ 
thor,  or  his  legal  representatives,  are  to 
enjoy  the  privilege,  from  14  to  28  years ; 
as  well  as  by  extending  it  14  years  longer, 
in  case  the  author,  his  widow,  or  any  child 
of  his,  be  still  living  at  its  close.  An  at¬ 


tempt  was  made  in  Congress,  in  1837,  in 
consequence  of  the  presenting  of  a  petition 
to  that  body,  signed  by  56  British  authors, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  reciprocal 
copyright  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  to  place  the  subjects,  or  re¬ 
sidents,  of  the  latter  country,  and  of  France 
also,  on  an  equality,  as  to  the  privileges 
of  copyright  among  us,  with  our  own  citi¬ 
zens.  But  the  bill  which  was  introduced 
into  the  Senate,  for  this  purpose,  was  not 
acted  upon  during  the  session;  and  the 
existing  state  of  things,  in  reference  to 
the  matter,  has,  since  then,  been  allowed 
to  remain  undisturbed. 

Coray*  died  at  Paris  in  1833. 

Cork.*  The  population  of  this  city, 
which,  in  1821,  was  100,658  souls,  amount¬ 
ed,  in  1831,  to  107,016,  in  the  proportion 
of  about  1  Protestant  to  5  Catholics. — The 
Cork  Institution  was  founded  in  1803,  and 
was  at  first  supported  partly  by  private 
subscriptions,  but  chiefly  by  a  grant  of 
public  money,  which  being  withdrawn  in 
1830,  the  institution  has  since  declined; 
and  the  botanic  garden  attached  to  it  has 
been  converted  into  a  cemetery,  on  the 
plan  of  that  of  Pere  la  Chaise  at  Paris. — 
The  charitable  and  benevolent  institutions 
are  numerous.  The  principal  of  these  are 
a  Foundling  Hospital,  which,  in  1833, 
maintained  446  children  within,  and  872 
without  the  establishment;  two  Infirma¬ 
ries  and  Dispensaries ;  a  Fever  Hospital, 
with  accommodations  for  300  patients;  a 
Humane  Society  and  Vaccine  Institution; 
a  Lying-in  Hospital ;  a  Lunatic  Asylum, 
which  received  376  patients  during  the 
year  1836 ;  a  House  of  Industry,  maintain¬ 
ing  upwards  of  1200  paupers;  a  Magdalen 
Asylum  ;  and  several  almshouses.  A  loan 
fund,  commenced  in  1774,  still  continues 
to  grant  loans  of  from  £2  to  <£5,  repayable 
by  weekly  instalments.  —  The  trade  of 
Cork  is  very  considerable.  The  chief  ar¬ 
ticles  exported  are  provisions,  together 
with  corn,  meal,  and  flour.  The  butter 
exported  has  obtained  a  reputation  in  the 
British  and  foreign  markets;  which  is  said 
to  be  owing  to  the  careful  inspection  to 
which  it  is  subjected,  under  the  direction 
of  a  select  body,  chosen  from  among  the 
chief  merchants,  and  called  “  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Merchants.”  This  committee  per¬ 
forms,  likewise,  all  the  functions  exercised 
by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  other 
mercantile  towns. 

Cormenin  (Louis  Marie  de  la  Haye, 
Vicomte  de),  perhaps  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  living  political  writer  of  France, 
and  one  of  the  most  influential  members 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  was  born  at 
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Paris,  January  6th  1788,  and  is  descend¬ 
ed  from  an  ancient  noble  family.  Both  his 
father  and  grandfather  had  occupied  pro¬ 
minent  stations  in  the  French  Marine. 
Cormenin  studied  the  law,  and  was  admit¬ 
ted  to  practise  as  an  advocate  ( nvocai ),  but 
was  prevented  from  doing  so  with  any 
earnestness  by  a  certain  diffidence,  which 
he  has  never  been  able  entirely  to  over¬ 
come.  He  was,  in  1810,  appointed  an  au¬ 
ditor  ( aiuliteur )  in  the  Council  of  State, 
and  attached  to  the  committee  on  legisla¬ 
tion  and  matters  in  dispute  ( contenlievx ). 
In  1813,  he  was  directed  to  accompany 
one  of  the  extraordinary  commissioners, 
then  despatched  by  the  emperor  into  the 
departments  to  excite  the  inhabitants  to  a 
vigorous  resistance  of  the  foreign  invaders. 
In  the  year  following  the  first  Restoration 
he  became  “  Maitre  des  Requetes;”  but, 
on  the  landing  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  he 
abandoned  his  post  in  the  Council  of  State, 
and,  sending  to  the  minister  of  war  a  con¬ 
tribution  of  500  francs  towards  the  equip¬ 
ment  of  the  national  guard,  went  as  a 
volunteer  to  Lille,  to  assist  in  the  defence 
of  that  important  fortress.  Then  came  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  and  the  second  Resto¬ 
ration.  Cormenin,  going  back  to  Paris, 
resumed  his  functions  in  the  Council  of 
State,  in  which  body  he  henceforth  repre¬ 
sented  the  views  of  the  more  moderate 
liberals. — Previously  to  this,  he  had  already 
appeared  as  an  author  of  a  number  of 
“  Odes  nationales.”  As  a  poet,  however, 
his  success  was  very  limited,  and  he  had 
the  good  sense  to  relinquish  poetry,  in 
consequence,  altogether.  From  the  year 
1818,  he  devoted  a  portion  of  his  time  to 
the  resolution  of  some  of  the  most  import¬ 
ant  questions  relating  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  government.  In  that  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  he  published  his  work  “Sur 
le  conseil  d’Etat  envisage  comme  conseil 
et  comme  juridiction,”  and  his  “  Essai  sur 
la  responsabilite  des  agents  du  gouverne- 
ment,  et  les  garantis  des  citoyens  contre 
les  decisions  des  ministres  et  du  conseil 
d’etat and  in  1822  appeared  another  still 
more  important  work,  entitled  “  Questions 
de  droit  administrate,”  —  a  work  which 
wTas  entirely  remodelled  in  1826,  and 
which  has  largely  contributed  to  his  repu¬ 
tation. — In  May  1828,  shortly  after  he  had 
attained  the  requisite  age,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by 
the  city  of  Orleans.  Not  possessed  of  the 
gift  of  oratory,  he  did  not  take  a  prominent 
part  in  the  discussions.  His  course  as  a 
deputy  was,  however,  remarked  for  its 
uniform  consistency  with  the  principles 
which  xie  avowed,  and  of  which  he  had 


heretofore  been  the  advocate.  He  was 
one  of  the  sighers  of  the  famous  address 
of  the  221  deputies,  in  1830,  directed 
against  Prince  Polignac  and  his  colleagues 
in  the  administration.  On  the  consequent 
dissolution  of  the  Chambers,  he  was  re¬ 
elected  by  his  former  constituents,  An¬ 
ticipating  then  the  approach  of  a  revolu¬ 
tion  in  the  government,  he  resigned  his 
seat  in  the  Council  of  State,  that,  come 
what  might,  he  should  not  be  embarrassed 
in  the  performance  of  his  representative 
functions  by  any  official  connexions.  When 
the  revolution  of  July  had  taken  place,  and 
Louis  Philippe  had  been  called  to  the 
throne  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  he 
refused  to  take  the  required  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  new  monarch,  on  the  ground  of  the 
incompetency  of  the  Legislature,  or  of  any 
other  authority  but  that  of  the  people  of 
France,  assembled  in  their  primary  meet¬ 
ings,  to  determine  on  a  change  of  dynasty, 
and  ceased,  of  course,  to  be  a  deputy.  He 
repelled  every  attempt  made  to  win  him 
over  to  the  support  of  the  new  govern¬ 
ment  ;  declining  the  appointments,  succes¬ 
sively  tendered  to  him,  of  director-general 
of  the  public  works,  of  attorney-general 
(procureur  general),  and  others.  Never¬ 
theless,  after  all  that  had  occurred,  he 
was,  three  months  afterwards,  elected 
anew  a  deputy,  from  the  department  of 
the  Ain,  and  consented  to  take  the  pre¬ 
scribed  oath.  From  this  time  forth,  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  discussions  of 
the  Chamber,  by  reading,  from  the  tribune, 
an  exposition  of  his  views  on  many  of  the 
most  important  subjects  presented  for  con¬ 
sideration;  and  as  his  views  were  exhibited 
with  great  ability,  always  exactly  in  point, 
and  never  at  too  great  length,  he  was 
generally  listened  to  with  the  greatest  at¬ 
tention,  and  his  influence  gradually  ex¬ 
tended  itself.  Yet  the  impression,  which 
in  this  way  he  made,  bore  no  comparison 
witli  that  produced  by  the  articles  prepared 
by  him  for  the  public  journals,  or  by  the 
pamphlets  of  which  he  was  the  writer,  on 
the  more  exciting  political  topics  of  the 
day.  If  these  do  not  evince  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  force  characteristic  of  the  writings 
of  a  Paul  Louis  Courier, — by  their  trans¬ 
parent  perspicuity,  and  singular  logical 
acuteness,  they  were  calculated  to  produce 
effects  scarcely  less  great.  Cormenin’s 
“Trois  Philippiques,”  or  “Lettres  sur  la 
liste  civile”  saved  to  the  nation  several 
millions  of  francs.  A  supplementary  pam¬ 
phlet,  under  the  title  “Tres  humble  re¬ 
monstrances  de  Timon  au  sujet  d’une  com¬ 
pensation  d’un  nouveau  genre  que  la  liste 
civile  pretend  etablir  entre  quatre  millions 
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qu’clle  doit  au  tresor  et  quatre  millions  que 
le  tresor  ne  lui  doit  pas”  (1838),  com¬ 
pletely  attained  the  object  proposed  by  its 
publication;  since  the  government  did  not, 
in  fact,  venture  to  realize  the  claims  which 
it  had  put  forth  against  the  public  trea¬ 
sury.  Two  other  pamphlets  of  Cormenin 
are  here  deserving  of  mention  on  account 
of  the  importance  attached  to  them  at  the 
time  of  their  appearance:  the  first  of  these 
(1840)  was  directed  against  the  proposed 
endowment  violation)  of  the  duke  of  Ne¬ 
mours,  a  measure  which  was  subsequently 
rejected  by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies;  and 
the  other  was  the  “  Avis  aux  contribua- 
bles”  (1842),  founded  on  a  comparative 
view  of  the  budgets  of  1830  and  1843. 
This  last  was  regarded  by  the  existing 
ministry  to  be  of  such  moment  as  to  re¬ 
quire  on  their  part  a  formal  reply  to  it, 
published  in  the  “  Moniteur,”  to  which,  in 
his  turn,  Cormenin  again  replied.  —  Not¬ 
withstanding  his  biting  satire,  and  the 
keenness  with  which  he  has  so  repeatedly 
attacked  the  measures  of  government,  Cor¬ 
menin  has  been  careful  to  violate  no  law, 
and  to  afford  no  opportunity  to  the  men  in 
power,  to  whom  he  had  become  peculiarly 
obnoxious,  to  institute  a  public  prosecution 
against  him.  This  circumstance,  by  bear¬ 
ing  of  itself  the  strongest  testimony  to  the 
soundness  of  his  judgment  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  party  tactics,  has  added  much  to 
his  influence  in  the  community. — Among 
Cormenin’s  works  which  have  no  direct 
connexion  with  party  politics,  the  most  re¬ 
markable  are  the  “  Etudes  sur  les  orateurs 
parlementaires,”  where  he  delineates,  and 
analyses  with  great  discrimination,  the 
style  of  oratory  of  the  several  speakers  in 
the  French  Chambers;  and  the  “Dialogues 
politiques  et  utilitaires,”  being  a  popular 
exposition  of  the  most  interesting  questions 
in  political  economy, — a  subject  to  which 
the  author  had,  for  a  time,  directed  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  his  attention,  espe¬ 
cially  in  its  application  to  the  great  prac¬ 
tical  question,  how  the  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  of  a  country  is  to  be  im¬ 
proved. 

Corn  Laws.*  A  succession  of  bad 
harvests,  conspiring  with  the  difficulties 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  importation  of 
corn  from  abroad,  during  the  wars  which 
grew  out  of  the  French  revolution,  led,  in 
Great  Britain,  to  an  extraordinary  invest¬ 
ment  of  capital  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
land.  When  these  causes  ceased  to  act, 
the  effect  was  apparent  in  a  fall  in  the 
price  of  corn.  The  average  price  of  wheat, 
for  example,  which,  in  1810,  was  about 
90s.  estimated  in  gold,  and,  in  1812,  as 
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high  as  100s.,  fell,  in  1814,  to  54s.  per 
quarter.  In  consequence  of  the  cry  of 
agricultural  distress  which  then  ensued, 
Parliament  was  induced  to  pass  the  act  of 
1815,  securing  the  monopoly  of  the  home 
market  to  the  British  grower,  until  the 
average  price  of  wheat  should  reach  80s. 

— Since  the  passage  of  this  act,  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  waste  land  taken  into  cultivation 
annually  has  been  diminishing.  In  the 
10  years  1810-19,  no  fewer  than  853  en¬ 
closure  bills  were  passed ;  but  between  • 
1820  and  1830,  the  number  was  only  205. 
This  diminution  has  been  attributed,  by 
many  of  the  land-owners,  to  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  the  previous  enclosures  having 
greatly  reduced  the  quantity  of  waste  land 
fitted  to  be  brought  into  cultivation.  It  is, 
however,  in  a  much  greater  degree  attri¬ 
butable  to  the  fact,  that  a  larger  amount 
of  produce  has  been  drawn,  especially  in 
the  N.  counties,  from  the  same  portion  of 
ground,  than  was  obtained  in  general  at  • 
the  -beginning  of  the  century,  —  an  im¬ 
provement  which  has  been  effected  by  the 
more  complete  drainage  of  the  land,  the 
adoption  of  better  rotations,  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  greater  economy  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  details,  and  other  causes.  That 
such  has  been  the  case,  Mr.  Porter,  in  his 
“  Progress  of  the  Nation,”  has  clearly 
shown,  by  exhibiting  the  proportionally 
decreasing  quantities  of  land  brought  into 
use  from  1801  to  1835,  in  contrast  with  the 
increase  of  the  population  during  the  same 
period.  From  1820  to  1835,  moreover, 
there  was  no  increase  worth  mentioning 
in  the  quantity  of  foreign  corn  entered 
into  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  for  home 
consumption,  as  compared  with  the  previ¬ 
ous  10  years ;  while  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  bulk  of  the  population  now  con¬ 
sume  more  corn,  and  particularly  wheat, 
than  at  any  former  period.  According 
to  the  estimates  adopted  by  Mr.  Porter, 
10,000  acres  of  arable  and  pasture  land, 
which,  as  cultivated  in  1801,  supported 
4327  inhabitants,  do,  at  the  present  day, 
owing  to  the  improvements  brought  about 
in  the  art  of  agricultufc,  support  5555  in¬ 
habitants  ;  being  an  increase  of  about  25 
per  cent,  in  this  period.  And  we  are  told 
by  the  same  author,  that,  with  scarcely 
any  exception,  the  revenue  drawn,  in  the 
form  of  rent,  from  the  ownership  of  the 
soil,  has  been  at  least  doubled  in  every 
part  of  Great  Britain,  since  1790. — In  late 
vears,  the  British  corn  laws  have  come  to 

v  7  t 

be  viewed  by  a  large  portion  of  the  labour¬ 
ing  classes  as  a  monopoly  of  the  means  of 
subsistence,  established  for  the  benefit  ol 
the  wealthy  land-owners  at  the  expense 
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of  the  poor;  and  some  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  men  of  the  nation  have  been,  and 
are  still  engaged,  in  agitating'  for  their 
repeal,  —  a  measure  which  they  have  a 
deep  conviction  is  called  for  on  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  an  enlightened  political  economy. 
This  agitation  has  been  already  (1845) 
crowned  with  so  much  success,  that  it  is 
not  improbable  one  or  two  bad  harvests  are 
all  that  is  wanting  for  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  object  aimed  at.  When  it 
#  shall  actually  have  been  accomplished,  it 
will  constitute  one  of  the  most  important 
events  of  modern  times;  i*  as  much  as, 
from  the  influence  which  such  a  testimo¬ 
nial,  borne  by  Great  Britain  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  to  be  derived  from  a  greater  free¬ 
dom  of  commerce,  cannot  fail  to  exert 
upon  the  other  civilized  nations  of  the 
world,  a  general  abolition  of  the  existing 
restrictions  upon  their  intercourse  with 
each  other  may  be  expected,  with  more  or 
less  rapidity,  to  follow.  (See  United  King¬ 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ,  (Sup.) 

Cornelius*  (Peter).  His  paintings  in 
the  Glyptntheka  at  Munich  were  complet¬ 
ed  in  1&30.  He  was  employed,  in  the 
next  place,  in  representing  the  principal 
subjects  connected  with  the  Christian  re¬ 
velation,  on  the  walls  and  vaulted  arches 
of  the  church  of  St.  Louis,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  erected  by  the  king  of  Bava¬ 
ria  for  this  express  purpose.  And  he  fur¬ 
nished,  besides,  the  designs  for  the  fresco 
paintings  in  the  Pjnacotheca,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  exhibit  the  history  of  modern 
art.  —  In  1841,  Cornelius  removed  to  Ber¬ 
lin  at  the  invitation  of  the  king  of  Prussia. 

Corregidor,  in  Spain,  is  the  name  of 
the  first  magistrate  in  the  towns,  or  dis¬ 
tricts,  where  there  is  no  Royal  Audience, 
or  governor.  He  is  appointed  by  the  king, 
and  is  at  once  a  judge,  administrator,  and 
chief  of  the  municipality.  The  Correse- 
dor,  in  Portugal,  had  formerly  the  like 
functions  assigned  to  him ;  but  he  is  now 
merely  an  administrative  agent  of  the  go¬ 
vernment. 

Corvette  ;  the  name  given  by  the 
French  to  a  smalWessel  of  war,  carrying 
from  10  to  20  gun& 

Costa  (Paolo),  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  Italian  writers  of  later  times,  was 
born,  June  13th  1771,  at  Ravenna.  He 
was  educated  at  the  college  of  that  city, 
and  subsequently  prosecuted  his  studies 
at  Padua,  under  the  direction  of  Cesarotti. 
Conjointly  with  the  most  eminent  literary 
men  of  Italy,  and  encouraged  by  them,  he 
very  early  came  forth  as  a  decided  oppo¬ 
nent  of  the  innovations  of  the  Romantic 
School,  and  sought  to  revive  a  taste  for  the 


works  of  the  classic  authors,  and  particu¬ 
larly  of  Virgil  and  Dante.  He  held  pro¬ 
fessorships,  in  succession,  at  Treviso,  Bo¬ 
logna,  and  Corfu,  and  died  on  the  21st  of 
December  1836.  The  first  of  his  literary 
productions  which  attracted  public  atten¬ 
tion  was  his  “  Osservazione  critiche” 
(1807),  directed  against  the  “  Bando  della 
Selva  nera”  of  Monti.  As  a  text  for  his 
lectures,  ‘he  next  composed  his  treatise 
“Dell’  elocuzione”  (1818),  a  work  which 
has  been  introduced  into  all  the  schools 
of  Italy.  By  his  “Divina  commedia  di 
Dante  Alighieri  con  tavole  in  rame”  (3 
vols.  1819),  he  has  rendered  this  great 
national  poem  more  accessible  to  the 
Italian  youth.  He  then,  in  conjunction 
with  Franc.  Orioli  and  Franc.  Cardinal^ 
undertook  the  revision  of  the  great  dic¬ 
tionary  “della  Crusca”  (1819-28),  which, 
in  its  present  state,  although  still  deficient 
in  various  respects,  is  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  work  of  the  kind.  He  has  also  writ¬ 
ten  an  “Elogio  di  conte  Jul.  Perticari;”  a 
novel  “  Demetrio  di  Modena,”  in  imitation 
of  Gil  Bias;  a  translation  of  Anacreon’s 
odes  (jointly  with  Giov.  Machetti),  of 
the  Homeric  Batrachomyomachia,  and  of 
Schiller’s  Don  Carlos ;  together  with  some 
occasional  verses.  Both  tragedy  and  come¬ 
dy  he  attempted  with  comparatively  little 
success;  he  was  more  happy  in  satire. 
But  he  is  regarded  as  excelling  in  the 
treatment  of  abstruse  and  metaphysical 
subjects,  more  especially  in  his  “  Discorso 
sulle  sintesi  e  sull’analisi.”  His  works 
were  collected  and  published,  during  his 
lifetime,  in  two  volumes.  • 

Cotta.*  Besides  his  career  as  a  book¬ 
seller  and  publisher,  already  mentioned,  he 
acted  a  conspicuous  part  as  a  public  man, 
which  deserves  to  be  noticed.  It  was  in 
November  1799  that  he  first  appeared  as 
such,  being  charged  by  the  government 
of  Wurtemberg  with  a  mission  to  Paris, 
in  order  to  negotiate  a  separate  peace 
with  France.  He  succeeded  in  forming  a 
treaty  accordingly,  which  was,  however, 
afterwards  not  ratified.  In  1801,  he  again 
visited  the  French  capital  to  promote  the 
especial  interests  of  one  of  the  minor  Ger¬ 
man  princes.  We  find  him  in  1815  at 
Vienna  during  the  meeting  of  the  famous 
Congress,  whose  decisions  settled  for  the 
future  the  territorial  arrangements  of  the 
several  European  states,  as  well  as  the 
conflicting  claims,  in  some  of  them,  of 
different  individuals,  or  classes  of  indivi¬ 
duals.  He  went  there  at  the  earnest  de¬ 
sire  of  the  principal  booksellers  and  pub¬ 
lishers  in  Germany,  to  influence  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Congress,  to  the  extent  of  his 
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power,  in  behalf  of  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
lie  was  repeatedly  elected  a  member  of  the 
states  of  W iirtemberg,  and  acted  in  them 
uniformly  an  independent  and  a  prominent 
part.  Among  the  landed  proprietors  of 
that  kingdom,  he  was  the  first,  in  1820, 
to  abolish  the  remains  of  the  feudal  servi¬ 
tude  of  the  peasantry.  Model  farms  were 
established  by  him  on  his  estates,  affording 
to  the  cultivators  a  practical  illustration 
of  various  agricultural  improvements.  In 
1824,  he  made  use  of  a  steam  printing 
press  at  Augsburg,  being  the  first  which 
was  introduced  into  Bavaria.  Soon  after¬ 
wards,  he  founded  at  Munich  the  Literary 
and  Artistical  Institute.  He  made  the 
experiment,  in  1825,  of  a  steamboat  on 
the  lake  of  Constance,  and,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  regulated  with  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  districts,  situated  along  the 
Rhine,  the  steam  navigation  of  that  im¬ 
portant  river.  His  last  public  employment 
was,  in  behalf  of  W iirtemberg  and  Bava¬ 
ria,  to  negotiate  at  Berlin,  with  Prussia, 
the  treaty  of  1828,  relating  to  the  com¬ 
merce  and  customs  of  these  states.  He 
died  on  the  29th  of  December  1832. 

Coupons,  from  the  French,  is  a  term 
employed  in  England  and  elsewhere,  to 
denote  the  warrants  for  the  payment  of 
the  periodical  dividends  on  public  stocks, 
a  number  of  which,  being  appended  to  the 
bonds,  are  severally  cut  off  for  presenta¬ 
tion  as  the  dividends  fall  due.  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  appending  coupons  prevails  chiefly 
in  reference  to  foreign  stocks. 

Courier  (Paul  Louis)  was  born  January 
4th  1772,  at  Paris,  where  he  received  his 
early  education,  and  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  study  of  Greek  literature 
and  Mathematics.  He  then  went  to  the 
School  of  Artillery  at  Chalons;  on  quit¬ 
ting  which  in  1792,  he  entered  the  army. 
After  having  distinguished  himself  on  va~ 
rious  occasions,  he  took  his  dismission  from 
the  service  after  the  battle  of  Wagram,  in 
1809,  through  a  disgust  with  the  restraints 
which  it  imposed,  and  a  desire  to  devote 
himself  entirely  to  literary  pursuits.  On 
a  visit  to  Italy,  towards  the  close  of  that 
year,  he  discovered,  in  the  Laurentine  li¬ 
brary  at  Florence,  a  complete  manuscript 
copy  of  the  pastoral  of  Longus,  entitled 
“Daphnis  and  Chloe;”  and  he  published, 
in  consequence,  in  1810,  an  edition  of  the 
entire  work,  accompanied  by  the  old 
French  version  of  it  of  Amyot,  and  by 
one  of  his  own  of  the  newly  discovered 
portion  of  the  original,  in  a  style  resem¬ 
bling  that  of  Amyot  an  1  his  contempora¬ 
ries  of  the  period  of  Francis  I.  We  are 
indebted  to  him  also  for  a  critical  edition 
Vol.  XIV.— 27 


of  the  Greek  text  of  Lucian’s  “Ass  of 
Lucius  of  Patras,”  with  notes  and  a  French 
translation ;  of  Xenophon’s  treatise  on 
“  Cavalry  and  Horsemanship and  of  one 
or  two  other  minor  Greek  works.  All 
these  evince  great  acuteness  and  erudition 
on  the  part  of  Courier. — But  it  was  as  a 
political  pamphleteer  that  he  particularly 
excelled.  As  such,  indeed,  he  may  be 
said  to  be  absolutely  unrivalled.  He  com¬ 
bated  the  abuses  of  the  Restoration  with 
inimitable  powers  of  ridicule  and  satire, 
and  in  a  style  the  most  admirably  adapted 
to  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  applied. 
For  one  of  the  publications  referred  to,  the 
“  Simple  discours,”  which  appeared  on  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  subscription  for  the  purchase 
of  Chambord  to  be  presented  to  the  infant 
duke  of  Bordeaux,  he  was  prosecuted  by 
the  government,  and  condemned  to  two 
months’  imprisonment  at  St.  Pelagie.  This 
prosecution,  in  its  turn,  led  to  the  publica¬ 
tion  by  him  of  another  pamphlet,  entitled 
“  Une  histoire  du  proces  de  Paul-Louis 
Courier,  vigneron,  &c.,”  written  in  a 
manner  worthy  of  Moliere  himself. — Cou¬ 
rier  was  assassinated  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  residence,  at  Veretz  in  Touraine, 
April  10th  1825.  A  complete  edition  of 
his  works  was  published,  in  1829-30,  in  4 
volumes,  by  A.  Carrel. 

Courvoisier  (Jean  Jos.  Antoine)  was 
born  at  Besanqon,  about  the  year  1770. 
He  emigrated  with  his  father,  who  was  an 
advocate  at  the  parliament  of  Besanqon, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  and 
served  in  the  corps  of  the  prince  of  Conde, 
and  subsequently  in  the  Austrian  army. 
He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Marengo, 
where  he  had  a  horse  killed  under  him. 
Returning  to  France  in  1803,  he  studied 
the  law,  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession  in  his  native  city,  where  he 
was,  in  1815,  appointed  “avocat  general” 
of  the  Imperial  Court.  In  1816,  he  was 
elected  a  deputy  by  one  of  the  electoral 
colleges  of  the  department  of  the  Doubs. 
He  sat  for  8  years  in  the  Chamber,  and 
exhibited  an  extraordinary  ability  as  a 
speaker.  The  successive  administrations 
of  the  dukes  of  Richelieu  and  Decazes  had 
no  more  zealous  supporter  than  M.  Cour¬ 
voisier  ;  and  as  a  reward  for  his  support, 
he  was  appointed  “  procureur  general”  of 
the  Royal  Court  of  Lyons,  in  1818,  he 
exerted  himself  in  favour  of  the  law  pro¬ 
posed  by  Marshal  St.  Cyr  concerning  the 
mode  of  recruiting  the  army.  In  the  ses¬ 
sions,  however,  which  followed,  when  the 
ministry  attacked  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
the  electoral  law  of  1816,  and  other  exist¬ 
ing  rights  or  privileges  of  the  people,  ho 
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inclined  to  the  “cote  gauche”  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber.  On  the  dissolution  of  this  body  in 
1824,  he  was  not  again  chosen  a  deputy. 
He  subsequently  was  understood  to  have 
undergone  an  important  change  of  opinion, 
in  relation  both  to  matters  of  government 
and  the  proceedings  of  the  jesuits  and  ca¬ 
tholic  missionaries.  Hence  it  probably  was 
that,  in  1829,  he  was  appointed  to  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Justice,  under  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  prince  of  Polignac.  The  re¬ 
membrance,  too,  of  the  course  pursued  by 
him  during  the  latter  part  of  his  career  as 
a  deputy,  the  government  might,  very  na¬ 
turally,  have  supposed  would  tend  to  ren¬ 
der  the  ministry  in  general  less  unpopu¬ 
lar,  and  therefore  to  give  jt  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  strength.  But  whatever  may  have 
been  the  views  latterly  adopted  by  Cour- 
voisier,  he  had  no  idea  of  going  the  lengths 
expected  by  the  ultra  royalists  in  their  re¬ 
actionary  measures.  He  resigned  his  office, 
on  the  19th  of  May  1830,  in  order  to  avoid 
signing  the  obnoxious  ordinances,  and  was 
on  the  same  day  named  a  minister  of  state 
and  a  member  of  the  king’s  privy  council. 
The  revolution  of  July  drove  him  into  re¬ 
tirement.  His  health  soon  afterwards  de¬ 
clined,  and  he  died  at  Lyons  in  1835,  on 
his  return  to  his  family  from  a  visit  to  the 
waters  of  Bareges.  —  M.  Courvoisier  is 
known  as  an  author  by  his  “  Dissertation 
sur  le  droit  naturel,  l’etat  de  nature,  le 
droit  civil  et  le  droit  des  gens”  (2  vols. 
1804),  and  his  “  Traite  sur  les  obligations 
clivisibles  et  indivisibles,  selon  l’ancienne 
et  la  nouvelle  loi”  (1807). 

Cousin*  (Victor).  Besides  his  literary 
labours  noticed  in  a  preceding  volume,  he 
published,  in  1831,  a  French  translation  of 
Tennemann’s  History  of  Philosophy  ( Ge- 
schichte  der  Pliilosnphie)  in  2  volumes ;  in 
1837,  a  work  entitled  “De  la  metaphy¬ 
sique  d’ Aristotele ;”  and  in  1836,  Abelard’s 
“Ouvrages  inedites.”  A  poition  of  the 
lectures  delivered  by  him  have  been  taken 
down  by  stenographers,  and  have  thus 
found  their  way  into  print;  among  them 
those  constituting  his  “  Cours  d’histoire  de 
la  philosophie”  (1828).  He  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  French  Academy  in  1830; 
and  when,  after  the  revolution  of  July,  his 
friend  Guizot  attained  to  the  direction  of 
affairs,  he  was  appointed  inspector-general 
of  the  University,  and  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  State;  and  in  1832,  he  was 
named  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 
Previously  to  this,  in  May  1831,  he  set  out, 
by  the  direction  of  the  then  minister  of 
public  instruction,  on  an  expedition  into 
Germany,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into 
tne  systems  of  education  adopted  in  that 


country,  and  especially  in  the  Prussian 
dominions,  as  well  as  to  collect  authentic 
documents  in  relation  to  them.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  his  inquiries  are  contained  in  his 
“Rapport  sur  l’etat  de  l’instruction  pub- 
lique  dans  quelques  pays  de  l’Allemagne” 
(2  vols.  1832).  He  subsequently  visited 
the  Netherlands  for  a  similar  purpose. 
From  March  1st  to  October  29th  1840,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  administration  of 
which  Thiers  was  the  head,  in  the  capacity 
of  minister  of  public  instruction. 

Couth  on*  (George),  born  at  Orsay,  in 
Auvergne,  was  a  lawyer  at  Clermont,  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Legislative  As¬ 
sembly,  and  subsequently,  of  the  National 
Convention  ;  and,  in  both  of  these  bodies, 
he  was  for  pushing  matters  to  an  extremity 
against  the  ancient  order  of  things.  He 
voted  for  the  immediate  execution  of  the 
king;  and,  on  the  overthrow  of  the  mo¬ 
narchy,  after  a  momentary  hesitation  be¬ 
tween  the  hostile  parties  of  the  Girondists 
and  the  Mountain,  sided,  and  went  all 
lengths,  with  the  violent  measures  of  the 
latter.  He  became  the  intimate  associate, 
and  most  useful  creature,  of  Robespierre, 
in  the  famous  committee  of  public  safety. 
As  one  of  the  three  commissioners  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  convention  to  suppress  the  roy¬ 
alist  insurrection  of  Lyons,  he  distinguish¬ 
ed  himself,  after  its  capture  by  the  repub¬ 
lican  forces,  by  establishing  in  it  the  reign 
of  terror,  and  by  the  demolition  of  the 
principal  edifices  of  that  unfortunate  city. 
On  his  return  to  Paris  from  this  mission, 
he  proposed  the  passage,  by  the  conven¬ 
tion,  of  a  formal  act  of  accusation  against 
all  the  kings  of  the  earth ;  was  active  in 
causing  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  de¬ 
claring  Pitt  to  be  an  enemy  of  the  human 
race,  and  the  English  nation  traitors  to 
humanity;  urged  forward  the  condemna¬ 
tion  of  Danton  and  Hebert;  and  required 
the  institution  of  another  tribunal,  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  which  should  be  more  sum¬ 
mary  still  than  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
so  styled.  —  Couthon’s  fall  was  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  that  of  his  leader,  Robespierre. 
He  was  accused  of  aiming,  in  conjunction 
with  the  latter  and  St.  Just,  at  the  trium¬ 
virate,  and  suffered  with  them,  under  the 
axe  of  the  guillotine,  on  the  28th  of  J  uly 
1794. 

Cracow.*  The  population  of  the  Re¬ 
public  amounted,  in  1837,  to  131,462, 
mostly  Roman  Catholics;  of  whom  37,027 
belonged  to  the  city  of  Cracow. — Notwith¬ 
standing  its  nominal  independence.  Cra¬ 
cow  has  been  garrisoned,  since  1826,  by 
Austrian  troops;  and  the  government  is, 
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in  reality,  administered  by  the  resident 
agents  ot'  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia. — 
Though  the  subjects  of  the  neighbouring 
powers  are  prohibited  from  studying  in  the 
university,  it  had,  at  an  average  of  the  live 
years  ending  with  1837, 271  students.  The 
city  contains,  besides,  a  gymnasium,  a  school 
of  arts,  an  academy  of  painting,  a  public 
library  with  30,000  volumes,  an  observa¬ 
tory,  a  botanical  garden,  theatre,  &c. 
Since  1831,  it  has  possessed  a  national 
bank. 

Crapelet*  (A.  G.)  is  not  only  distin¬ 
guished  as  a  publisher,  but  likewise  as  a 
writer.  Two  visits  which  he  made  to 
England  gave  occasion  to  his  “  Souvenirs 
de  Londres  en  1814  et  1816,”  published  in 
1817,  anonymously.  He  is  the  author  of 
a  translation  of  the  portion  of  “  Dibdin’s 
Bibliographical,  Antiquarian,  and  Pictu¬ 
resque  Tour,”  which  relates  to  France, 
With  notes  rectifying  his  statements;  of 
“  Observations  sur  les  ecrits  de  M.  le  vi- 
comte  de  Bonald,  pair  de  France;”  of  a 
translation  into  French  verse  of  the  poem 
of  Catullus  on  the  nuptials  of  Thetis  and 
Peleus ;  of  the  “  Notice  sur  la  vie  et  les 
ouvrages  de  Quinault,”  prefixed  to  his 
edition  of  the  works  of  that  writer;  of  a 
work  full  of  curious  research  and  erudi¬ 
tion,  entitled  “  Les  etudes  pratiques  et  lit- 
teraires  sur  la  typographic,  a  l’usage  des 
gens  de  lettres,  des  editeurs,  des  libraires, 
ties  imprimeurs,  des  protes,  des  correcteurs, 
et  de  tous  ceux  qui  se  destinent  a  l’impri- 
merie,”  in  2  volumes;  and,  lastly,  of  a  work 
under  the  title  of  “  Des  progres  de  l’impri- 
merie  en  France  et  en  Italie  aux  XV  le 
siecle  et  de  son  influence  sur  la  littera- 
ture”  (1836). — Among  the  numerous  pub¬ 
lications  that  have  issued  from  the  press 
of  M.  Crapelet,  the  most  noted  is,  perhaps, 
his  beautiful  collection  of  the  romances  and 
poetry  of  the  middle  ages.  —  He  died  at 
Nice,  December  11th  1842. 

Crawford  (William  Harris)  was  born 
in  Nelson  county,  Virginia,  on  the  24th 
of  February  1772.  His  parents  removed, 
in  the  year  1779,  to  the  state  of  South 
Carolina,  not  far  from  Augusta,  and  thence 
ao-ain,  in  1783,  to  a  settlement  on  Kiokee 
creek,  in  Columbia  county,  in  Georgia. 
Having  received  as  good  an  education  as 
could  be  obtained  in  the  ordinary  schools 
of  the  country,  he  commenced  teaching 
school  himselt,  in  1788,  when  he  was  only 
16  years  old.  In  the  same  year,  his  father 
died,  in  reduced  circumstances;  and  he 
contributed,  by  teaching,  during  several 
years,  to  the  support  of  his  mother  and  her 
numerous  family.  In  1794,  he  was  not 
deterred,  by  his  comparatively  advanced 


age,  from  entering  the  academy  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Waddel,  in  Columbia,  that  he 
might  enjoy  the  benefit  of  classical  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  progress  which  he  made  in  his 
studies  was  rapid  ;  and,  after  being  a  pupil 
in  the  academy  for  about  a  year,  he  was 
promoted  to  be  an  usher,  receiving,  as  a 
compensation  for  his  services  as  such,  a 
third  part  of  the  tuition  money.  In  April 
1796,  he  went  to  Augusta.  On  his  arrival 
there,  “  he  obtained  a  situation  in  the 
Richmond  Academy,  where  he  remained, 
in  the  double  character  of  student  and  in¬ 
structor,  until  the  year  1798,  when  he 
was  appointed  rector  of  that  institution.” 
While  residing  at  Augusta,  he  studied 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the 
course  of  the  year  just  mentioned.  He 
commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  the  spring  of  1799,  in  Oglethorpe 
county,  Georgia,  and  soon  rose  to  emi¬ 
nence.  Already,  in  1802,  we  are  told  that 
he  stood  at  the  head  of  the  bar  in  the 
part  of  the  state  in  which  he  practised. — 
Mr.  Crawford’s  political  career  began  as 
a  member  of  the  Georgia  Legislature.  He 
so  distinguished  himself  during  a  service 
of  4  years  in  this  body,  as  to  be  elected  in 
1807  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  to 
supply  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of 
Mr.  Baldwin.  He  was  re-elected  in  1811, 
but  resigned  his  seat  in  1813,  when,  after 
declining  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War, 
he  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Madison  minister 
of  the  United  States  to  France.  As  a  sena¬ 
tor,  Mr.  Crawford  took  an  active  and  lead¬ 
ing  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  principal 
questions  of  the  period,  and  gave  in  gene¬ 
ral  an  able  and  efficient  support  to  the 
then  existing  administration.  Respecting 
the  embargo  and  the  recharter  of  the  Bink 
of  the  United  States,  he  fearlessly  and  in¬ 
dependently  took  his  ground  in  opposition 
to  the  great  majority  of  his  party  (the  de-- 
mocratic),  earnestly  resisting  the  former, 
and  with  equal  earnestness  urging  the 
adoption  of  the  latter  measure.  After  re¬ 
presenting  his  country  abroid  with  ability 
and  dignity  during  2  years,  he  took  charge 
for  a  few  months  of  the  department  of  War, 
and  then  became  Secretary  of  the  Treasu¬ 
ry.  Such  was  the  respect  and  popularity 
which  he  had  now  attained,  that,  in  the 
course  of  the  winter  of  1816,  he  was  soli¬ 
cited  by  a  number  of  his  friends  to  allow 
his  name  to  be  put  in  nomination  as  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  presidency.  Although  he 
promptly  refused  his  assent  to  this  pro¬ 
posal,  and  urged  his  friends  to  unite  in 
support  of  Mr.  Monroe,  he  obtained  not 
withstanding,  in  the  “caucus”  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  members  of  Congress,  nearly  a* 
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many  votes  for  the  nomination  as  did  the 
latter  gentleman.  On  Mr.  Monroe’s  be¬ 
coming  the  president,  Mr.  Crawford  was 
re-appointed  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury;  and  he  continued  to  hold 
it  until  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Monroe  in 
1825.  He  declined  a  re-appointment  un¬ 
der  Mr.  Adams,  who  was  desirous  of  se¬ 
curing  the  benefit  of  his  experience  and 
ability  as  a  member  of  the  cabinet.  At 
the  period  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams  to 
the  presidency,  Mr.  Crawford  was  an  un¬ 
successful  candidate ;  partly  perhaps,  as 
many  of  his  friends  believe,  on  account  of 
the  impaired  state  of  his  health,  which 
would,  for  a  time  at  least,,  have  disqualified 
him  from  the  adequate  performance  of  the 
arduous  duties  of  a  first  magistrate  of  the 
American  Union. — In  1827,  Mr.  Crawford 
was,  without  any  solicitation  on  his  part, 
appointed  judge  of  the  Northern  Circuit 
of  Georgia,  by  the  governor  of  that  state ; 
and  in  the  following  year,  and  again  in 
1831,  he  was  elected  to  the  same  office  by 
the  Legislature.  He  was  on  his  way  to 
hold  a  court  in  one  of  the  counties  of  his 
circuit,  when  he  was  taken  sick  at  the 
house  of  a  friend,  and  died  there  on  the 
15th  of  September  1834.  —  Mr.  Crawford 
is  described  to  have  been  distinguished  as 
a  public  speaker,  “  not  so  much  for  fluency 
or  elegance  of  style,  as  clearness  of  illus¬ 
tration  and  cogency  of  argument.”  He  is 
stated,  also,  to  have  been  dignified,  yet 
unostentatious  and  affable,  in  his  deport¬ 
ment;  animated  and  lively  in  his  conversa¬ 
tion  ;  and  an  excellent  son,  husband,  and 
father. 

Crefeld.*  Population  in  1840,  23,008. 
It  is  the  principal  town  in  the  Prussian 
dominions  for  the  manufacture  of  silks, 
silk  velvets,  silk  thread,  &c. ;  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  silks,  introduced  into 
England  as  French,  are  said  to  be  really 
made  at  Crefeld. 

Creuzer.*  Since  the  publication  of 
the  article  relating  to  Creuzer  in  a  pre¬ 
ceding  volume,  he  has  published  several 
treatises  and  dissertations  on  the  Grecian 
and  Roman  antiquities;  but  by  far  the  most 
important  result  of  his  labours  since  then, 
has  been  the  completion  of  his  edition  of 
the  entire  works  of  Plotinus,  in  3  volumes 
(1835). 

Crockett  (David)  was  born  in  W.  Ten¬ 
nessee,  and  was  the  ninth  child  of  his  pa¬ 
rents,  whose  circumstances  were  very  li¬ 
mited.  The  only  education  which  he  for- 
maby  received  was  about  two  months’  i*- 
struction  in  reading  and  writing.  He  mar- 
lied  at  an  early  age,  and  settled  himself 
in  a  remote  and  wild  district  of  his  native 


state,  where  he  became  remarkable  for  his 
skill  as  a  marksman,  and  consequent  suc¬ 
cess  as  a  hunter.  These  were  qualities 
that,  added  to  his  free  and  companionable 
manners,  were  calculated  to  render  him 
very  popular  with  his  neighbours;  and  he 
was  at  length  elected,  in  1827,  to  repre¬ 
sent  them  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  He  had  scarcely  arrived  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  when  the  eccentricity  of  his  de¬ 
portment  and  modes  of  expression,  exhi¬ 
bited  by  him  not  only  in  his  private  inter¬ 
course  with  others,  but  also  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  acquired  for 
him  a  great  public  notoriety.  Much  of 
what  has  been  reported  concerning  him  in 
this  respect  we  may,  however,  easily  sup¬ 
pose  to  have  been  exaggerations  of  the 
truth,  for  sportive  or  other  purposes ;  for  it 
is  only  on  such  a  supposition  that  the  con¬ 
sideration  which  he  continued  to  enjoy 
among  his  own  constituents,  and  his  re- 
eleptions  to  Congress,  in  1829  and  1831, 
can  be  accounted  for.  He  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  his 
district  in  the  last-mentioned  year,  in  de¬ 
spite  of  his  having  withdrawn  his  support 
from  the  administration  of  General  Jack- 
son,  of  whom  he  had  previously  been  one 
of  the  most  vehement  partisans.  Colonel 
Crockett’s  popularity  at  home  (he  was  a 
colonel  of  militia),  nevertheless  declined 
from  this  time  forth,  before  that  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  ;  and  he  was  induced  to  commence 
a  new  career  in  Texas,  wffiither  he  re¬ 
moved  in  1834.  He  engaged  zealously  in 
the  contest  of  the  Texans  with  Mexico, 
and  fell,  March  7th  1836,  heroically  fight¬ 
ing  in  the  defence  of  the  Alamo,  in  San 
Antonio  de  Bexar. 

Cruikshank  (George),  a  celebrated 
English  caricaturist,  was  born,  in  the  year 
1780,  in  London,  whither  his  father,  wb& 
was  an  engraver,  had  removed  from  Edin 
burgh.  He  made  very  little  progress  it 
his  education,  being,  even  at  an  early  age 
chiefly  occupied  with  the  gratification  of 
his  propensity  for  caricaturing,  for  which 
the  perpetual  and  singular  varieties  of 
London  life  provided  him  abundantly  with 
subjects.  He  put  forth  a  number  of  squibs, 
or  satirical  sketches,  possessed  of  so  much 
merit  in  their  way  as  to  attract  very  gene" 
ral  attention.  His  reputation  was,  next, 
considerably  enhanced  by  the  sketches, 
published  by  him,  jointly  with  his  elder 
brother  Robert  Cruikshank,  a  miniature 
painter,  under  the  title  of  “The  life  in 
London  is  death.”  Latterly  he  has  fur¬ 
nished  some  admirable  illustrative  repre¬ 
sentations  of  character  for  the  works  of 
Dickens  and  other  popular  writers.  There 
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is  a  close  adherence  to  the  truth  of  hature 
in  all  Cruikshank’s  delineations  of  the 
human  countenance  and  form,  in  the  midst 
of  his  greatest  eiiorts  at  drollery  and  effect. 

Csoma  (Alex,)  was  born  at  Koros  in 
Hungary,  and  studied  at  the  university  of 
Gottingen  in  Germany,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  His  edu¬ 
cation  had  been  conducted  with  a  sys¬ 
tematic  design,  on  his  part,  of  becoming  a 
traveller  in  remote  and  unfrequented  coun¬ 
tries,  and  he  had  chosen  medicine  for  his 
profession  as  a  means  of  making  his  way 
more  readily  among  the  people  whom  he 
should  visit.  In  1816,  he  set  out  from  his 
native  place,  passing  through  Walachia, 
Bulgaria,  and  Roumelia,  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  continued  a  considerable  time, 
in  order  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  several 
of  the  oriental  languages.  He  embarked, 
in  1819,  for  Egypt,  and  proceeded  thence 
through  Palestine  and  Syria  to  Bagdad, 
and,  in  1820,  to  Persia.  After  spending 
several  months  in  the  capital,  Teheran, 
he  formed  the  resolution  of  penetrating 
into  the  heart  of  Central  Asia,  into  regions 
where  the  foot  of  a  European  had  scarcely 
ever  trod.  He  travelled  over  the  elevated 
plains  of  Chorasan  to  Bokhara,  and  arrived 
at  Cabul  by  the  way  of  Samarcand  and 
Balck.  Notwithstanding  the  disturbed 
condition  of  Afghanistan,  he  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  Indus  in  safety;  and  passing 
through  the  delicious  valley  of  Cashmeer, 
he  scaled  the  snow-capped  summits  of  the 
Himmalaya,  reaching  Leh,  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Ladack,  which  is  a  de¬ 
pendence  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  Here 
he  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  the 
English  traveller  Moorcroft,  through  whose 
intervention  permission  was  obtained  for 
him  to  protract  his  stay  in  this  elevated 
region,  hitherto  so  carefully  closed  against 
European  intrusion,  that  he  might  make 
himself  acquainted  with  the  language, 
literature,  and  history  of  Thibet,  until 
then  almost  uninvestigated  by  any  inha¬ 
bitant  of  Christendom.  He  assumed  the 
costume,  the  manners,  and  mode  of  living 
of  the  natives,  and  gained  the  favour  of 
the  Lama  of  Zonkar,  in  whose  territory 
he  resided  during  several  years,  in  such  a 
degree  as  to  obtain  from  that  prince  every 
facility  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  pur¬ 
poses.  Five  years  after  his  arrival  in 
Thibet,  he  crossed  the  Himmalaya  moun¬ 
tains,  and  descended  into  the  valley  of  the 
Sutledge ;  on  the  banks  of  which  river,  at 
Canum,  in  a  sort  of  convent,  the  residence 
of  Thibetan  lamas,  he  passed  four  more 
years  in  the  greatest  retirement  from  the 
rest  of  the  world,  prosecuting  his  studies 


by  the  assistance  of  his  associates.  In 
this  place  he  was  found  by  Gerard,  the 
British  naturalist,  on  the  return  of  the 
latter  from  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
penetrate  into  Thibet.  In  the  spring  of 
1831,  he  went  to  Calcutta,  for  the  purpose 
of  superintending  the  publication  there  of 
his  “Tibetan  and  English  Dictionary” 
(1834).  He  also  communicated  to  the 
public,  in  volume  20th  of  the  “Asiatic 
Researches,”  a  comprehensive  account  of 
the  contents  of  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Thibetans.  By  the  intervention  in  his 
behalf  of  the  British  authorities  in  Hin- 
dostan,  permission  was  granted  him  to 
continue  philological  and  other  investiga¬ 
tions  at  Lassa,  which  is  the  chief  city  of 
the  kingdom  of  Thibet;  but  he  sickened 
and  died,  April  lltli  1842,  on  his  route 
thither  from  Calcutta,  before  he  had  got 
beyond  the  Anglo-Indian  territory. 

Cuba.*  The  population  of  this  island, 
according  to  a  census  taken  so  late  as  the 
year  1842,  amounted  to  1,007,624  persons ; 
viz.  418,291  whites,  152,838  free  coloured 
persons,  and  436,495  slaves ;  exhibiting  a 
total  excess  above  the  results  of  the  census 
of  1827,  of  303,137.  Of  the  inhabitants, 
moreover,  it  was  ascertained,  in  1842, 
that  360,170  resided  in  the  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages,  and  the  remaining  647,454  on  the 
plantations,  and  in  the  country  generally. 
— We  learn,  from  official  statements,  that 
the  value  of  the  imports  of  Cuba,  in  1841, 
was  $25,081,410,  and  that  of  the  exports, 
$26,774,615.  Some  of  the  principal  arti¬ 
cles  imported  were  wines,  estimated  at 
$2,429,875;  provisions,  at  $2,618,745; 
grain  and  flour,  at  $4,023,615;  cotton 
goods,  at  $1,991,040;  linens,  at  $1,943,- 
880;  silks,  at  $294,300:  hardware,  at 
$1,173,995,  &c.  The  articles  exported 
were  chiefly  sugar,  estimated  at  $11,613,- 
300;  coffee,  at  $1,426,025;  leaf-tobacco, 
at  $719,360;  cigars,  at  $1,331,120;  honey, 
at  $821,190 ;  wax,  at  $307,130 ;  rum,  at 
$226,050;  cattle,  at  1,332,590;  copper,  at 
$4,505,490;  and  the  precious  metals,  at 
$1,092,670.  The  chief  intercourse  is  with 
the  United  States,  the  imports  from  which 
amount  to  nearly  five  times  as  much  as 
those  from  Great  Britain.  This  arises 
from  the  United  States,  on  the  one  hand 
furnishing  a  near  and  ready  market  for 
most  of  the  exports  of  the  island,  and  from 
their  being  able  to  supply  provisions  in 
abundance;  while  Great  Britain,  on  the 
other,  does  not  admit  the  productions  of 
Cuba  into  her  ports  on  as  favourable  terms 
as  those  of  her  own  colonies.  The  total 
value,  above  stated,  of  the  imports,  it  is 
proper  to  mention,  does  not  include  negro 
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slaves,  of  whom  about  25,000  are  annually 
brought  into  the  island ;  and  to  the  low 
price  of  labour,  thus  induced,  is,  in  part, 
attributed  the  increased  production  which 
has  lately  taken  place.  About  2500  ves¬ 
sels  have,  on  an  average  for  some  years 
past,  entered  the  ports  of  Cuba ;  one-half 
of  which  were  from  the  United  States; 
about  740  Spanish ;  nearly  200  English ; 
50  French ;  and  the  same  number  from 
the  Hanse  towns,  and  the  Netherlands  re¬ 
spectively. — The  revenues,  on  an  average, 
of  the  five  years  ending  with  1837,  amount¬ 
ed  to  $8,948,581  per  annum  ;  of  which  the 
import  and  export  duties  formed  61  per 
cent.,  and  the  internal  taxes  22|  per  cent. 
In  1841,  they  reached  the  amount  of 
$11,917,299;  the  expenditures,  in  the 
same  year,  amounting  only  to  $10,112,534. 
The  currency  of  Cuba  consists  of  doubloons, 
dollars,  and  their  aliquot  parts.  Paper 
money  is  unknown.  The  means  of  internal 
communication  are,  in  general,  very  defect¬ 
ive,  and  after  rain,  the  roads  are  quite  im- 
i  passable ;  but  the  island  being  of  a  long 
and  narrow  form,  the  planter  is  enabled 
to  bring  his  produce  to  the  sea  without  a 
long  land-journey.  Hence  the  activity 
of  the  coasting  trade,  in  which  a  very 
considerable  number  of  small  vessels  are 
employed,  in  conveying  the  produce  to  the 
Havana,  and  the  other  ports  of  shipment. 
A  beginning  was  made,  in  1835,  in  the 
construction  of  a  railroad  from  the  Havana 
to  Guines,  a  distance  of  45  miles  :  which 
was  completed,  and  opened  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  passengers  and  goods,  in  1838. 
The  capital  employed  in  its  construction 
was  obtained  by  means  of  a  loan  nego¬ 
tiated  in  London.  Its  nominal  amount 
was  £450,450 ;  but,  having  been  taken  at 
75  per  cent.,  its  actual  produce  was  only 
£337,837  10s.,  bearing  6  per  cent,  inte¬ 
rest,  with  a  2  per  cent,  sinking  fund,  which 
ought  to  extinguish  the  debt  in  1860.  The 
debt  is,  in  the  mean  time,  secured  upon 
the  receipts  of  the  railroad,  and  the  reve¬ 
nues  of  the  Royal,  Commercial,  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  ofCuba.  Several  branches 
have  been  proposed  for  connecting  this 
railroad  with  the  S.  coast  at  Batabano  or 
Guanimas ;  and,  in  1838,  a  company  was 
formed  for  constructing  a  railroad  between 
Cardenas  and  Soledad  de  Bemba,  which, 
if  carried  into  effect,  would,  probably, 
afterwards  be  extended,  so  as  to  commu¬ 
nicate  with  the  Havana  and  Guines  rail¬ 
road  at  Bejucal.  Steamboats  also  maintain 
a  regular  communication  between  the  prin¬ 
cipal  ports. — The  capital  of  Cuba  is  Ha¬ 
vana,  containing  130,000  inhabitants.  It 
iw  situated  on  the  N.  W.  side  of  the  island, 


and  ig*  one  of  the  greatest  commercial 
cities  of  America.  The  chief  other  ports 
are  Matanzas,  St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  and  Trin¬ 
idad.  And  besides  these,  the  following 
are  licensed  for  foreign  tiade:  —  Puerto 
Principe,  Baracoa,  Gibara,  Cieni'uegos, 
and  Manzanillo. 

Cumberland*  (Ernest  Augustus,  duke 
of)  became  king  of  Hanover,  by  the  death 
of  his  brother,  William  IV.,  king  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  of  Hanover,  on 
the  20th  of  June  1837.  See  Hanover , 
(Sup.)  ,  „  . 

Cumin  Seed;  the  seed  or  fruit  of  the 
cuvrinum  cyminum.  It  is  brought  from 
Sicily  and  Malta.  It  forms  an  ingredient 
in  curry  powder ,  and  in  some  kinds  of 
cheese.  It  has  a  very  peculiar  odour,  and 
a  bitter  and  aromatic  taste.  Some  of  the 
Roman  poets  allude  to  its  power  of  pro¬ 
ducing  pallor  and  languor. 

Cuneiform  Letters  ; — the  name  given 
to  the  inscriptions  found  on  old  Babylonian 
and  Persian  monuments,  from  the  charac¬ 
ters  being  formed  like  a  wedge.  It  should 
seem  that  the  peculiarity  of  their  form 
caused  them  to  be  employed,  like  the  hie¬ 
ratic  characters  of  the  Egyptians,  chiefly 
in  monumental  inscriptions,  there  being 
another  mode  of  writing  in  use,  better  cal¬ 
culated  for  ordinary  purposes;  and  Mr. 
Rich  conjectures  that  they  fell  into  disuse 
soon  alter  Alexander’s  conquest  of  Persia, 
when  neither  the  Persians  nor  the  Babylo¬ 
nians  had  any  monuments  to  erect,  or 
events  to  record.  A  few  specimens  of 
inscriptions,  existing  at  Persepolis,  of  the 
kind  referred  to,  having  found  their  way 
into  Europe  about  70  years  ago,  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  learned  was,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  directed  to  the  subject.  But  it 
was  not  till  the  commencement  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  century,  when  Dr.  Grotefend,  of  Ha¬ 
nover,  engaged  in  the  pursuit,  that  the 
mystery  in  which  this  species  of  writing 
had,  for  so  many  centuries,  been  involved, 
began  to  be  cleared  up,  and  the  foundation 
laid  of  a  more  satisfactory  and  philosophi¬ 
cal  mode  of  explication.  According  to 
Grotefend,  the  characters  in  question  are 
formed  of  two  radical  signs, — the  wedge 
and  the  angle, — susceptible,  however,  of 
about  30  different  combinations,  and  con¬ 
sist  of  three  varieties,  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  a  greater  or  less  degree  of 
complication.  They  are  written  from  right 
to  left,  like  the  Sanscrit;  differ  from  the 
ancient  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  alphabetic,  not  ideographic; 
and,  with  a  few  considerable  modifica¬ 
tions,  form  the  basis  of  most  of  the  east¬ 
ern  alphabets.  But,  apart  from  the  col- 
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lateral  benefits  which  have  flowed  from 
the  prosecution  of  this  study,  and  which 
have  exhibited  themselves  chiefly  in  the 
greatly  increased  desire  that  exists  through¬ 
out  Europe  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the 
eastern  languages,  the  only  direct  results, 
by  which  it  has  been  hitherto  followed, 
may  be  stated  to  be  the  translation  of  a 
few  minor  inscriptions,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  canon,  so  extremely  arbitrary, 
that  it  is  very  problematical  if  the  labours 
of  others  in  the  same  field  can  be  mate¬ 
rially  benefited  by  it.  All  that  has  been 
done  on  this  subject  is  described,  with 
great  distinctness,  in  a  paper  addressed  by 
Ur.  Grotefend,  a  few  years  since,  to  the 
university  of  Gottingen.  For  information 
on  the  subject,  the  reader  may  also  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  Rich’s  “  Memoirs,”  which  con¬ 
tain  numerous  specimens  of  the  cuneiform 
writing. 

Cunningham  (Allan)  was  born  of  hum¬ 
ble  parentage,  at  Blackwood,  in  Dumfries¬ 
shire,  in  1786.  He  was  taken  from  school 
at  an  early  age,  and  apprenticed  to  a  com¬ 
mon  mason  at  Nitnsdale.  But  he  had  a 
keen  sense  of  poetic  beauty ;  and,  enrap¬ 
tured  by  the  songs  and  ballads  of  his  na¬ 
tive  land,  he  essayed  to  imitate  them;  and 
the  applause  which  was  bestowed  upon 
some  of  his  productions  determined  him  to 
pursue  a  literary  career.  With  this  object 
in  view,  he  went  to  London,  in  1810,  and, 
soon  after  his  arrival,  obtained  an  engage¬ 
ment,  in  connexion  with  the  daily  press 
of  the  metropolis,  as  a  reporter;  at  the 
same  time  furnishing  articles  to  the  Lite¬ 
rary  Gazette,  and  other  periodicals.  Pro¬ 
bably  not  finding  authorship  a  very  secure 
dependence  for  a  livelihood,  he  next  en¬ 
tered  into  the  service  of  Sir  Francis  Chan- 
trey,  as  his  assistant;  and  continued  in 
this  capacity  until  that  celebrated  sculp¬ 
tor’s  death,  12  years  afterwards.  It  would 
seem  that  he  never  exhibited  any  pecu¬ 
liar  talent  as  a  sculptor.  His  literary 
powers  did  not  cease  to  develope  them¬ 
selves.  He  published,  in  succession,  a 
volume  containing  “  Sir  Marmaduke  Max¬ 
well,  a  dramatic  poem ;  the  Mermaid 
of  Galloway;  the  Legend  of  Richard 
Faulder ;  and  twenty  Scottish  songs” 
(1822);  “Traditional  Tales  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Scottish  Peasantry”  (2  vois. 
1822) ;  “  The  Songs  of  Scotland,  ancient 
and  modern”  (4  vois.  1825),  accompanied 
by  characteristical  and  historical  observa¬ 
tions;  the  novels  of  “  Paul  Jones”  (3  vois. 
1826),  and  “  Sir  Michael  Scott”  (3  vois. 

1828)  ;  “  The  Lives  of  the  British  Paint¬ 
ers,  Sculptors,  and  Architects”  (5  vois. 

1829) ,  written  by  him  for  Murray’s  “Fa¬ 


mily  Library;”  a  poem,  entitled  “The 
Maid  of  Elvar ;”  a  “  Biographical  and  Cri¬ 
tical  History  of  the  British  Literature  of 
the  last  fifty  years”  (1834) ;  and  some  pro¬ 
ductions  of  minor  moment.  Only  two 
nights  before  his  death,  which  occurred 
October  29th  1842,  he  completed  the  bi¬ 
ography  of  his  friend,  Sir  David  Wilkie. 

Curaijoa  orCuRASOA;  a  liqueur  which 
derives  its  name  from  the  island  of  Cura- 
coa.  It  is  prepared  in  great  perfection  by 
the  Dutch.  It  derives  its  flavour  from  Se¬ 
ville  orange  peel,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
cinnamon  and  mace. 

Curator.  This  title  is  derived  from 
the  ancient  Romans,  by  whom  it  was  given 
to  various  officers,  who  acted  as  superin¬ 
tendents  of  different  departments  of  the 
public  service. — In  the  Civil  Law,  it  de¬ 
notes  the  guardian  of  a  minor  who  has  at¬ 
tained  the  age  of  14.  Before  that  age, 
minors  are  under  a  tutor.  The  guardian¬ 
ship  of  a  person  under  various  disabilities, 
and  of  the  estates  of  deceased  or  absent 
persons  and  insolvents,  is  also  committed 
to  a  curator. — In  learned  institutions,  the 
officer  who  has  charge  of  libraries,  collec¬ 
tions  of  natural  history,  &c.,  is  frequently 
styled  curator. 

Curfew,  from  the  French  cnuvre-feu  ; 
the  practice  of  tolling  the  church  bell  at 
a  certain  hour  in  the  evening,  to  warn 
people  to  Extinguish  their  fires.  It  was 
not  introduced  at  first  into  England  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  as  is  commonly 
supposed.  He,  probably,  merely  enforced 
a  police  regulation  previously  established, 
and  one  which  was  very  general  in  Europe 
during1  the  Middle  Ages. 

Currant.*  The  fruit  commonly  known 
under  the  name  of  currants  consists  of  a 
small  dried  grape,  chiefly  cultivated  in  the 
Morea  and  the  Ionian  Islands. 

Cuttle  Fish,  a  molluscous  class  of  ani 
mals  ( Cephalopoda ),  the  most  common 
species  being  the  Sepia  officinalis.  They 
have  small  arms,  with  serrated  cups,  by 
which  they  lay  fast  hold  of  any  thing. 
They  have  also  two  tentaculae,  longer  than 
the  arms.  When  pursued,  they  emit  a 
black  fluid  that  darkens  the  water,  by 
which  means  they  escape.  This  fluid  is 
supposed  to  form  an  ingredient  in  India 
ink.  The  internal  plate  or  bone,  when 
ground,  furnishes  pounce ,  a  material  used, 
in  writing,  for  erasures. 

Cuvier*  (George).  On  his  death,  m 
May  1832,  a  pension  was  bestowed  on  his 
widow,  by  a  vote  of  the  French  legisla¬ 
tive  chambers,  as  a  testimonial  of  the  na 
tional  gratitude  to  her  husband.  His  ii 
brary,  and  his  various  collections  of  natura 
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history  were,  besides,  purchased  by  the 
government.  And  a  monument  has  been 
erected  to  his  memory  in  the  cemetery  of 
Pere  la  Chaise. 

Cuvier  (Frederick),  the  brother  of  the 
former,  was  born  at  Montbeliard,  June 
27th  1773,  and,  like  him,  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  of  Natural  History.  Besides 
a  great  number  of  excellent  articles  in  the 
“  Dictionnaire  des  sciences  naturelles,” 
the  “  Annalesdu  Museum,”  the  “Annales 
d’histoire  naturelle,”  and  other  scientific 
or  popular  collections,  he  is  the  author  of 
a  treatise  “  Des  dents  mammiferes,  consi- 
derees  comme  caracteres  zoologiques” 
(1824), — of  the  “  Histoire  naturelle  des 
mammiferes,”  in  conjunction  with  Geoffroy 
St.  Hilaire,  (70  numbers  in  fol.  1818-37), 
— the  volume  in  the  “  Suites  a  Buffon”  on 
the  Cetacea  (1836),  the  preface  to  which 
exhibits,  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  the 
most  comprehensive  and  philosophical 
views  of  his  general  subject,  —  and  “Ob¬ 
servations  sur  l’enseignement  de  Thistoire 
naturelle  dans  les  colleges”  (1838). — At 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  o.n 
the  23d  of  July  1838,  at  Strasburg,  he  was 
Inspector-general  of  the  studies  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  Chief  Director  of  the  Royal  Me¬ 
nagerie,  and  a  Member  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences. 

Cyprus.  This  island  once  contained, 
probably,  a  million  of  inhabitants;  and  in 
1571,  when  conquered  by  the  Turks,  they 
'*mre  still  estimated  to  amount  in  number 


to  400,000.  The  population  has  now  de¬ 
clined  to  70,000,  and  even  less;  of  whom 
40,000  are  Greeks.  —  Cyprus  has  always 
been  celebrated  for  its  wines.  In  the  ear¬ 
lier  part  of  the  last  century,  the  total  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  vintage  was  supposed  to  amount 
to  2,000,000  gallons,  nearly  one-half  of 
which  was  exported ;  but  the  wine  at  pre¬ 
sent  produced  and  exported  does  not 
amount  to  a  tenth  part  of  these  quantities. 
The  common  wine  of  the  island  is  red : 
all  the  valuable  kinds  are  white.  They 
are  made  from  grapes  superlatively  rich 
and  luscious,  their  juice  resembling  a  con¬ 
centrated  essence ;  and  they  have  a  sickly 
sweetness,  which  is,  however,  removed 
after  very  long  keeping.  In  colour,  sweet¬ 
ness,  and  many  other  properties,  they 
closely  resemble  Tokay  wine.  They  are 
strongly  aperient,  and  must  be  drunk  with 
caution. — The  chief  town,  situated  in  the 
interior  of  the  island,  is  Nicosia,  or  Lefco- 
sha,  the  seat  of  a  Greek  archbishop  and 
an  Armenian  bishop;  and  on  the  coast, 
Larnaka  to  the  S.,  and  Famagosta  to  the 
W.  The  former  of  these  is  the  residence 
of  the  foreign  consuls,  and  much  wine  is 
exported  from  it,  for  the  most  part  to  Ve¬ 
nice  and  Leghorn. — Cyprus  was  occupied, 
in  1832,  by  the  forces  of  the  viceroy  of 
Egypt,  Mehemed  Ali ;  and  it  was  formally 
ceded  to  him  by  the  Porte  in  the  following 
year.  The  Turks,  however,  resumed  pos¬ 
session  of  it  in  1840. 


ACCA.*  Population  about  200,000, 
somewhat  more  than  one-half  of  whom 
are  Mohammedans.  There  are  some  re¬ 
spectable  Greek,  Portuguese,  and  Arme¬ 
nian  merchants,  but  Englishmen  are  not 
numerous  in  this  city. — Like  other  native 
towns,  it  is  a  mixture  of  brick  and  mud 
houses,  with  others  constructed  cheaply 
of  bamboos,  mats  and  thatch,  which,  it  is 
said,  are  burned  down  and  rebuilt  once  or 
twice  in  the  course  of  every  year. — The 
striped  and  flowered  muslins  of  Dacca 
were  formerly  regarded  as  inimitable,  and 
were  in  great  request  at  the  Mogul  and 
other  native  Indian  courts,  as  well  as  at 
the  old  court  of  France.  The  manufac¬ 
ture  has  been  annihilated  by  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  native  courts  and  the  wealthy 
native  nobles. — The  Serampore  mission 
has  had  a  station*  here  since  1816. 
Daen/jels*  (Gen.)  died  in  June  1818. 


Daguerreotype  ;  the  name  given  to  a 
process,  lately  introduced  by  M.  Daguerre, 
an  ingenious  French  artist,  who  is  "the  in¬ 
ventor  also  of  the  diorama.  By  means  ol 
it,  the  images,  formed  in  the  focus  of  the 
camera  obscura,  are  fixed  on  very  smooth 
surfaces  of  pure  silver,  plated  on  copper. 
With  the  exception  of  local  colour,  the 
productions  of  the  daguerreotype  present 
nature  herself  to  the  spectator.  The  quali¬ 
ties  of  objects  are  so  clearly  expressed, 
that  silk  could  not  in  the  representation 
be  mistaken  for  satin,  nor  marble  for  plas¬ 
ter.  The  sky  is  given  with  as  different 
an  expression  of  quality  from  stone  as  that 
substance  is  from  the  ground  on  which  it 
stands.  This  invention  was  regarded  in 
France  to  be  of  sucli  importance  as  to  be 
purchased  by  the  government  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  the  nation  at  large. 

Dalberg*  (duke  of).  In  the  latter  par. 
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of  his  life,  his  renewed  partiality  for  his 
native  country  induced  him  to  take  up  his 
residence  at  his  hereditary  seat  of  Herns- 
heim,  near  Worms,  where  he  died  in  April 
1833. 

Dallas  (Commodore  Alexander  James) 
was  born  in  April  1791,  in  the  city  of  Phi¬ 
ladelphia,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  Alex¬ 
ander  James  Dallas,  noticed  in  a  former 
volume  of  the  present  work.  After  going 
through  a  course  of  schooling,  and  ac¬ 
quiring  a  share  of  mathematical  and  clas¬ 
sical  education,  he  entered  the  navy  of  the 
United  States,  as  a  midshipman,  on  the 
23d  of  November  1805,  being  then  be¬ 
tween  14  and  15  years  of  age. — He  was 
always  anxious  to  be  in  active  ser¬ 
vice.  During  the  war  of  1812,  he  was 
first  with  Commodore  Rodgers,  on  board 
the  frigate  President,  in  eager  pursuit  of 
the  enemy,  even  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Channel :  —  and  subsequently,  he  com¬ 
manded  a  schooner,  in  the  squadron  of 
Commodore  Chauncey,  on  Lake  Ontario. 
While  a  lieutenant,  his  ability  as  a  sea¬ 
man,  set  off  by  the  spirit  and  bearing  of  a 
true  gentleman  and  gallant  officer,  made 
him  always  sought  for  by  those  Captains 
who  were  preparing  their  commands  for 
sea.  Commodore  Porter  specially  invited 
him  to  accompany  him  on  his  celebrated 
cruise  against  the  formidable  gang  of  pi¬ 
rates  in  the  West  Indies,  which  was  sig¬ 
nalized  by  the  attack  on  Foxardo.  — 
After  a  devoted  and  untiring  service  of 
23  years,  he  became  a  Post-Captain,  on 
the  24th  of  April  1828;  and  he  thence¬ 
forward  exhibited  much  ability  and  pru¬ 
dence  in  the  command  of  single  vessels, 
or  squadrons,  or  stations  on  shore.  He 
died  on  board  of  his  frigate,  while  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  American  naval  squadron  in 
the  Pacific,  off  Callao,  in  the  month  of 
June  1844. 

Dalton  (John)  was  born  at  Eaglesfield, 
near  Cockermouth,  in  the  county  of  Cum¬ 
berland,  in  England,  on  the  5th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1763,  of  respectable  parents,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  After 
acquiring  the  first  elements  of  his  educa¬ 
tion  in  his  native  place,  he  was  sent  to  a 
hoarding-school,  kept  by  a  relation  of  his 
family  at  Kendal,  in  Westmoreland.  He 
gave  early  indications  of  intellectual 
ability.  In  1781,  he  became  a  mathe¬ 
matical  teacher  in  Kendal,  whence  he 
contributed  largely,  upon  mathematical, 
philosophical,  and  general  subjects,  to  the 
two  annual  works  called  the  “Gentle¬ 
man’s”  and  the  “  Lady’s  Diary.”  In  1788, 
he  commenced  his  meteorological  observa¬ 
tions.  which  he  continued  throughout  his 
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life.  In  1793,  he  published  a  volume  of 
“Meteorological  Observations  and  Essays,” 
and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Phi¬ 
losophy  in  the  New  College  at  Manches¬ 
ter, — an  office  that  he  held  until  the  period 
when  the  college  was  removed  from  that 
city  to  York.  He  continued  to  reside  at 
Manchester,  though,  subsequent  to  the 
year  1804,  he  was  frequently  absent  from 
it  on  excursions  to  some  of  the  principal 
towns  in  Great  Britain,  for  the  purpose  of 
delivering  lectures  in  them  on  Chemistry. 
The  moderate  receipts  yielded  to  him  by 
these  lectures  are  said  to  have  constituted 
his  chief,  if  not  only  means  of  support.  In 
1808  he  published  the  first,  and  in  1810 
the  second  part,  of  his  “New  System  of 
Chemical  Philosophy.”  He  also  frequent¬ 
ly  contributed  to  Nicholson’s  Journal,  the 
Annals  of  Philosophy,  and  the  Philosophi¬ 
cal  Magazine,  as  well  as  to  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society 
of  Manchester,  of  which,  for  half  a  cen¬ 
tury,  he  was  an  active  member,  and  of 
which  he  was  elected  president  in  1817. 
He  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  in  1821  or  1822 ;  and  he  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Paris,  and  of  several  other  learned  socie¬ 
ties,  in  Great  Britain,  and  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  From  1833,  till  his  death,  on 
the  27th  of  July  1844,  he  enjoyed  a  royal 
pension  of  small  amount. — Mr.  Dalton  has 
enriched  physical  science  by  a  number  of 
very  interesting  discoveries,  and  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  correcting  several  errors  into 
which  the  philosophers  who  preceded  him 
had  fallen.  He  was  the  first  to  show  that 
all  the  gases  dilate  equally  on  their  tem¬ 
perature  being  raised  from  the  freezing  to 
the  boiling  point  of  water,  and  that  the 
spaces  which  they  occupy  at  these  ex¬ 
treme  temperatures  are  very  nearly  in  the 
ratio  of  3  to  4,  or  more  accurately  as  100 
is  to  137.5.  He  has  experimentally  de¬ 
monstrated  the  pressure  of  vapour  to  be 
exactly  the  same,  whether  there  be  any 
atmospheric  air  in  the  vessel  in  which  it 
is  enclosed,  or  not;  and  by  determining 
the  quantity  of  vapour  produced,  and  the 
pressure  exerted  by  it  at  every  degree  of 
temperature,  within  a  considerable  range 
of  the  thermometer,  he  has  disclosed  a 
remarkable  relation  between  the  boiling 
points  of  different  fluids  and  the  elastic 
force  of  their  vapours  at  a  given  tempera¬ 
ture.  We  are  also  indebted  to  him  for  a 
valuable  table  of  the  specific  heats  of  the 
different  gases.  But  perhaps  the  princi¬ 
pal  claim  which  Mr.  Dalton  possessed  1c 
the  reputation  which  he  enjoyed,  among 
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the  men  of  science  of  his  age,  was  his  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  atomic  theory,  and  the 
application  of  this  to  the  definite  propor¬ 
tions  in  which  bodies  combine. 

Damascus.*  The  number  of  inhabit¬ 
ants  in  the  city  of  Damascus  is  at  present 
still  above  200,000,  among  whom  there 
are  about  20,000  Christians,  and  a  good 
many  Jews.  —  Damascus  is  one  of  the 
sacred  cities  of  the  Mohammedans;  and 
its  inhabitants  have  the  character  of  being 
the  most  intolerant  and  fanatical  of  all  the 
prophet’s  followers.  Previous  to  1832, 
when  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
forces  of  Mehemed  Ali,  the  appearance  in 
the  streets  of  a  Frank  costume  was  the 
sio-nal  for  a  riot.  Christians  and  Jews 

c 

were  alike  prohibited  from  riding  any 
beast  but  an  ass;  and  in  1807,  even  this 
was  forbidden.  The  appointment  of  an 
English  consul,  in  1*831,  caused  an  insur¬ 
rection  which  lasted  several  months  — 
The  Egyptians  retained  the  city  until,  in 
1840,  they  were  compelled,  by  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  England  and  Austria,  to  restore 
it,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  Syria,  to 
its  former  owmers,  the  Turks.  While 
under  the  government  of  Mehemed  Ali, 
Christians  of  all  sects  and  Jews  walked  in 
procession,  openly  rejoicing  in  the  protec¬ 
tion  avowedly  extended  to  them  by  the 
public  authorities,  and  exposed  only  to  the 
threats  of  those  who  retained  the  will,  but 
had  lost  the  power  to  annoy  them  more 
seriously. 

Damask.*  The  damask  employed  at 
the  present  day  for  curtains,  and  the  like 
articles  of  household  furniture,  is  made  of 
a  mixture  of  silk  with  flax,  cotton,  or  wTool ; 
the  warp  is  of  the  more  costly  material. 

Damietta.*  Its  present  population  can 
scarcely  exceed  20,000.  Mehemed  Ali 
obtained  possession  of  it  from  the  Turks 
in  1833;  and  he  has  subsequently  estab¬ 
lished  a  school  in  it  for  infantry  officers. — 
The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  this  branch  of  the 
Nile  prevents  the  access  of  any  large  ves¬ 
sels  to  the  town ;  so  that  merchant  vessels 
have  to  lie  outside  of  the  bar,  and  load  and 
unload  by  means  of  various  descriptions  of 
small  craft.  But  notwithstanding  these 
difficulties,  Damietta,  previously  to  the 
sway  of  the  viceroy,  had  a  considerable 
trade ;  which  has  been  transferred,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  commercial  system,  to  Al¬ 
exandria.  Its  chief  article  of  export  is 
rice. 

Daniell  (John  Frederick)  was  born  in 
London,  March  12th  1790.  tie  entered 
originally  into  business  as  a  sugar  refiner, 
blit  soon  relinquished  it  for  the  pursuits 
of  science.  In  1814,  he  became  a  fellow 


of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1816,  in  asso* 
ciation  with  Mr.  Brande,  he  commenced 
the  “  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  and 
Art,”  the  first  20  volumes  of  which  were 
published  under  their  joint  superintend¬ 
ence.  In  1820,  he  published  an  account 
of  his  new  hygrometer,  an  instrument 
which,  for  the  first  time,  rendered  regular 
and  accurate  observations  on  the  dryness 
and  moisture  of  the  air  practicable.  II is 
most  important  production,  the  “  Meteoro¬ 
logical  Essays,”  appeared  in  1823.  It  was 
the  first  synthetic  attempt  to  explain  the 
general  principles  of  meteorology  by  the 
known  laws  which  regulate  the  tempera¬ 
ture  and  constitution  of  gases  and  vapours, 
and  in  which  the  scattered  observations 
and  isolated  phenomena  presented  by  the 
earth’s  atmosphere  were  considered  in 
their  most  extensive  and  general  bearings. 
In  1824,  Mr.  Daniell  published  an  “Essay 
on  Artificial  Climate,”  which  is  stated  to 
have  completely  revolutionized  the  me¬ 
thods  of  horticulture  till  then  adopted  in 
England.  About  this  period  also,  he  be¬ 
came  managing  director  to  the  “  Con¬ 
tinental  Gas  Company,”  and  travelled 
through  most  of  the  principal  European 
cities,  in  company  with  two  others  of  the 
directors,  making  the  arrangements  by 
which  many  of  them  are  "lighted  at  the 
present  day.  On  the  establishment  of 
King’s  College  in  1831,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  chemistry;  the  duties  of  which 
office  he  discharged  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
The  Royal  Society  awarded  to  him,  in 
1832,  the  Rum  ford  medal,  for  a  new  pyro¬ 
meter  of  his  invention,  and  in  1837,  the 
Copley  medal,  for  a  paper  communicated 
to  it  in  the  preceding  year,  in  which  he 
traced  the  cause  of  the  rapid  decline  of 
power  in  galvanic  batteries  of  the  ordinary 
description,  and  pointed  out  an  arrange¬ 
ment  by  which  a  powerful  and  continuous 
current  of  galvanic  electricity  may  be 
maintained  for  an  unlimited  period.  In 
1839,  he  published  his  excellent  “  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Chemical  Philosophy,”  and  in 
1843,  a  second  edition  of  it.  And  besides 
the  scientific  labours  of  Mr.  Daniell  which 
have  been  mentioned,  he  suffered  scarcely 
a  year  to  pass,  from  1816  downwards, 
without  the  appearance  of  one  or  more 
essays  on  physical  or  chemical  subjects 
from  his  pen.  For  the  last  six  years  of 
his  life,  he  held  the  office  of  foreign  secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Royal  Society ;  and  in  addition 
to  his  professorship  in  King’s  College,  he 
was  lecturer  to  the  East  India  Company’s 
military  academy  at  Addiscombe,  and  ex¬ 
aminer  on  chemistry  in  the  University  of 
London  since  the  opening  of  that  insuui- 
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tion. — Mr.  Daniell  died  of  an  attack  of 
apoplexy,  on  the  13th  of  March  1845,  while 
attending1  a  meeting-  of  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  having  just  spoken  on 
a  point  under  consideration,  apparently  in 
perfect  health. 

Dannecker*  died  on  the  8th  of  De¬ 
cember  1841.  An  account  of  his  life  and 
works  was  published  at  Hamburg  in  that 
year,  with  25  lithographic  prints  of  his 
productions,  from  drawings  by  his  pupil 
Wagner,  also  a  celebrated  sculptor. 

Dantzic.*  Its  population,  in  1837,  was 
56,257;  of  which  number  2400  were  Jews. 
A  late  estimate  makes  the  population,  how¬ 
ever,  to  amount  to  63,000,  all  Protestants, 
with  the  exception  of  15,700  Roman  fa- 
tholics,  and  2600  Jews.  —  Dantzic  has  a 
gymnasium,  possessing  a  valuable  library, 
and  which,  in  1836,  had  10  professors  or 
instructors,  and  295  pupils;  two  high 
schools;  a  school  of  commerce,  founded  in 
1832 ;  a  school  of  arts  and  trades ;  one  of 
navigation  ;  another  of  midwifery,  &c.  It 
has  likewise  a  good  public  library  of  about 
30,000  volumes ;  an  observatory ;  a  mu¬ 
seum  of  natural  history;  a  collection  of 
paintings ;  a  society  of  natural  and  physi¬ 
cal  science,  which  has  existed  since  the 
year  1742;  a  large  workhouse;  an  orphan 
and  a  foundling  hospital ;  several  other 
hospitals,  &c.  Being  the  emporium  of 
the  extensive  and  fruitful  countries  tra¬ 
versed  by  the  Vistula  and  its  affluents, 
Dantzic  is  at  the  head  of  all  the  corn¬ 
shipping  ports,  not  of  Europe  only,  but  of 
the  world.  It  has  an  extensive  trade  like¬ 
wise  in  lumber,  and  is  altogether  the  most 
important  commercial  town  on  the  Baltic, 
next  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  exports 
amounted,  in  1840,  to  £1,798,722,  and 
the  imports  to  £380,280.  In  the  same 
year,  about  210,000  tons  of  shipping  en¬ 
tered  the  harbour. 

Danube  *  See  Austria ,  (Sup.) 

D’Arblay  (Madame),  originally  Miss 
Frances  Burney,  was  born  at  Lynn-Regis, 
June  13th  1752,  and  was  the  second  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Dr.  Charles  Burney,  the  author  of 
the  “History  of  Music,”  who  was  then 
organist  in  that  town.  By  the  time  that 
she  was  10  years  old,  she  informs  us,  in 
her  Memoirs  of  her  Father,  she  had  begun, 
of  her  own  accord,  to  exercise  her  talents 
in  composition,  and  was  incessantly  busy 
in  scribbling  “elegies,  odes,  plays,  songs, 
stories,  farces,  nay,  tragedies  and  epic 
poems.”  At  15,  she  burned  all  her  early 
performances ;  but  one  of  them,  the  “  His¬ 
tory  of  Caroline  Evelyn,”  kept  possession 
of  her  memory  and  fancy,  and  gave  rise 
to  her  conception  of  a  sequel  to  it,  in  the 


story  of  the  daughter  of  her  former  hero¬ 
ine.  This  story,  under  the  title  of  “  Eve¬ 
lina;  or  the  History  of  a  Young  Lady’s 
Introduction  to  the  World,”  was  published 
in  the  year  1778,  when  she  was  26  years 
of  age.  Its  success  was.  extraordinary ; 
and  Johnson,  Burke,  Reynolds,  and  other 
eminent  literary  men,  friends  of  her  father, 
were  ioud  in  its  praise.  A  recent  writer, 
speaking  of  this  work,  says  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  that  “  its  most  striking  characteristic 
is  the  immaturity  of  mind  which  it  dis¬ 
plays,  the  girlishness  of  conception  that 
pervades  it,  the  want  of  the  power  of 
penetrating  beyond  the  outside  shows  and 
forms  of  things,  the  utter  incapacity  for 
appreciating  motives  and  probabilities,  the 
childish  absurdity  of  the  whole  construc¬ 
tion  and  movement  of  the  story,  and  of 
the  conduct  at  every  turn  of  the  persons 
figuring  in  it.”  He  adds  “  there  is  a  flu- 

o  o 

ency,  indeed,  and  some  occasional  viva¬ 
city,  but  the  latter  is  nowhere  brilliant, 
and  much  of  it  is  made  up  of  mere  hoy- 
denish  rattle  and  practical  jocularity,  and 
often  or  insipid  vulgar  exaggeration  and 
the  lowest  farce.”  —  The  second  of  Miss 
Burney’s  novels,  “  Cecilia,  or  the  Memoirs 
of  an  Heiress,”  appeared  in  1782,  and  is 
a  considerable  improvement  upon  “  Eveli¬ 
na.”  It  was  welcomed  with  high  appro¬ 
bation  by  the  best  literary  judges  of  that 
day ;  and  she  relates  that  Lord  Chancellor 
Thurlow,  throwing  the  book  one  day  on 
the  table  in  his  library,  declared  it  was 
worth  all  the  books  in  the  room. — In  1786, 
she  was  appointed  one  of  the  dressers,  or 
keepers  of  the  robes,  to  Queen  Charlotte, 
and  this  situation  she  held  for  five  years. 
In  the  summer  of  1793,  she  married  M. 
D’Arblay,  a  French  emigrant  artillery 
officer.  She  went  to  Paris  with  her  hus¬ 
band  in  1802,  after  the  peace  of  Amiens; 
and  M.  D’Arblay  having  given  in  his  ad¬ 
hesion  to  the  existing  government,  they 
remained  in  France.  In  1812,  however, 
Mad.  D’Arblay  found  means  to  pass  over 
to  her  own  country,  where  she  was  joined 
by  her  husband,  who  had  in  the  mean  time 
become  General  D’Arblay,  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  war ;  and  they  resided  together 
at  Bath  till  his  death  in  1818.  She  sur 
vived  him  nearly  22  years,  dying  at  Bath, 
January  6th  1840.  —  Beside  the  novels 
already  mentioned,  Mad.  D’Arblay  was 
the  author  of  two  others,  “Camilla,  or  a 
Picture  of  Youth  ”  (1796),  and  “  The 
Wanderer,  or  Female  Difficulties”  (1814), 
both  of  them  of  very  inferior  merit.  The 
first  of  these  was  published  by  subscrip¬ 
tion,  and  is  said  to  have  yielded  to  her 
above  £3000 ;  and  tne  second  was  sold* 
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is  said,  to  a  bookseller  for  J61500.  She 
wrote  also  a  pamphlet,  shortly  after  her 
marriage,  entitled  “Brief  Reflections  re¬ 
lative  to  the  Emigrant  French  Clergy a 
tragedy,  “Edwy  and  Elgiva,”  acted  at 
Drury  Lane,  but  speedily  withdrawn,  and 
never  printed;  and  “Memoirs”  of  her 
father,  Dr  Burney,  in  3  volumes  (1832). 
“  This  work  was  unlike  anything  she  had 
previously  written,  as  much  in  manner  as 
in  subject ;  instead  of  the  fluent,  familiar 
style  of  her  novels,  she  surprised  her  for¬ 
mer  readers,  and  the  public  in  general,  by 
a  pompous,  indirect,  long-winded,  drawl¬ 
ing  diction,  apparently  intended  as  an 
improvement  upon  Johnson  or  Gibbon,  but 
having  rather  the  effect  of  a  ludicrous, 
though  unintentional,  caricature.”  —  Five 
volumes  have  appeared,  since  her  death, 
of  her  “  Diary  and  Letters,  edited  by  her 
Niece ;”  and  another  volume  has  been  re¬ 
cently  announced  as  in  the  press.  This 
work,  though  much  of  it  is  exceedingly 
frivolous,  is  on  the  whole  a  very  curious 
record;  and  the  account  given  in  it  of 
some  departments  of  English  life  and  so¬ 
ciety,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18tji  centu¬ 
ry,  is  the  amplest  and  most  distinct  that  is 
anywhere  to  be  met  with. 

Darcet*  (John  Peter  Joseph).  His 
works  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  articles 
inserted  in  the  “  Annales  de  Chimie  et  Phy¬ 
sique,”  together  with  a  few  communica¬ 
tions  by  him  to  the  “Annales  d’hygiene 
publique.”  In  1843,  he  published  an  essay 
discussing  the  effects  on  the  health  of  a 
neighbourhood  of  various  manufacturing 
establishments,  with  the  practical  object 
in  view  of  determining  how  near  to  any 
inhabited  house  or  place  they  should  be 
permitted  to  exist. 

Dardanelles.*  So  tenacious  have  the 
Turks  been  of  keeping  these  straits  closed 
against  the  armed  ships  of  other  nations, 
that  in  1833,  during  the  Egyptian  war, 
while  the  Russian  fleet  was  anchored  be¬ 
fore  Bujukdere,  permission  was  refused  to 
the  British  and  French  fleets  to  pass  them ; 
and  in  a  treaty  concluded  in  September 
1841,  the  five  great  powers  engaged  anew 
to  the  Porte,  that  no  vessel  of  war  should 
be  allowed  to  enter  them. 

Darmstadt*  affords  a  remarkable  in¬ 
stance  of  rapid  increase  in  a  European 
town.  Its  population,  which,  in  1794,  is 
stated  to  have  amounted  only  to  7000, 
was,  in  1840,  21,392,  and  has  been  lately 
estimated  as  high  as  27,000;  of  whom 
2500  were  Roman  Catholics,  600  Jews, 
and  the  remainder  Protestants.  The  grand 
duke  resides  in  a  new  palace  of  no  great 
aicnitectura*  pretensions.  The  old  ducal 


palace,  surrounded  by  a  dry  ditch  which 
has  been  changed  into  a  shrubbery  and 
garden,  is  a  structure  of  the  various  ages 
from  the  16th  to  the  18th  century,  and 
contains  a  picture  gallery  with  about  600 
paintings,  a  museum  of  natural  history 
with  some  valuable  fossils,  a  museum  of 
ancient  and  modern  sculpture,  a  hall  of 
antiquities,  a  collection  of  cork  models,  an 
armoury,  and  a  library  of  100,000  volumes 
open  to  the  public.  The  large  building, 
formerly  used  as  a  drilling-house  and  a 
riding-school,  has  been  converted  into  a 
depot  of  artillery. — Darmstadt  has  a  mili¬ 
tary  school,  provided  with  14  professors; 
a  gymnasium,  which,  in  1830,  had  12  pro¬ 
fessors  and  224  pupils ;  a  practical  school 
of  arts  and  sciences;  one  of  sculpture  and 
drawing,  &c.  The  theatre,  built  in  1818, 
is  one  of  the  finest  edifices  of  the  kind  in 
Germany. 

Daunou  (Pierre  Claude  Franqois)  was 
born  August  18th  1761,  at  Boulogne,  in 
the  then  French  province  of  Picardie. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  congregation 
of  the  “  Oratoire,”  and  taught  successively 
the  Belles  Lettres,  Philosophy,  and  The¬ 
ology,  in  several  of  their  colleges.  He 
was  ordained  a  priest  in  1787.  Then 
came  the  revolution,  which  abolished  the 
religious  orders,  and  left  Daunou  at  liberty 
to  embrace  the  pursuits  of  civil  life.  In 
1792,  he  was  elected  a  deputy,  together 
with  Carnot  and  Thomas  Paine,  to  the 
National  Convention,  by  the  department 
of  the  Pas  de  Calais.  At  the  trial  of 
Louis  XVI.,  he  sided  with  the  more  mode¬ 
rate  party,  at  first  denying  altogether  the 
right  of  the  Convention  to  sit  in  judgment 
over  him,  next  voting  for  his  banishment 
from  France,  then  for  his  imprisonment 
until  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  and  lastly, 
when  a  majority  of  the  members  had  con¬ 
demned  him  to  death,  for  the  postpone¬ 
ment  of  his  execution.  His  course  on  this 
occasion,  as  well  as  his  subsequent  support 
of  the  Girondists,  and  protest,  jointly  with 
73  other  members,  against  the  arrest  and 
condemnation  of  their  leaders,  marked  him 
for  the  vengeance  of  the  Mountain.  He 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  was  only  res¬ 
cued  from  the  fate  of  the  guillotine  by  the 
fall  of  Robespierre.  He  resumed  his  seat 
in  the  Convention,  and  took  a  very  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  the  measures  adopted  for  the 
reorganizing  of  the  government.  On  the 
24th  of  April  1795,  he  was  appointed  on 
the  committee  of  11,  charged  with  the 
preparation  of  a  new  constitution  ;  and  he 
was  the  member  of  the  committee  to  whom 
the  task  of  furnishing  the  first  draft  of  that 
instrument  (the  constitution  of  the  year 
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m.)  was  assigned.  Chosen  a  member  of 
the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  he  was  se¬ 
lected  to  be  the  first  president  of  that 
body.  He  continued  a  member  of  it  until 
the  20th  of  May  1797,  and  was  conspicu¬ 
ous  for  the  various  measures  which  he  pro¬ 
posed  and  caused  to  be  adopted ;  such  as 
the  organization  of  the  judicial  tribunal, 
at  present  known  as  the  Court  of  Cassa¬ 
tion, — the  passage  of  a  law  for  the  repres¬ 
sion  of  offences  of  the  press, — the  enact¬ 
ment  of  penalties  for  slander,  —  and  the 
establishment  of  an  official  journal.  His 
skill  in  the  framing  of  new  constitutions 
of  government  was  put  in  requisition  by 
the  Directory,  as  it  had  before  been  by  the 
convention.  He  was  sent  to  Italy  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  new  Roman  Republic ;  which 
office  having  been  speedily  and  satisfacto¬ 
rily  performed,  he  returned  to  France, 
and,  in  March  1798,  was  once  more  elect¬ 
ed  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hun¬ 
dred.  After  the  revolution  of  the  18th  of 
Brumaire,  which  placed  Bonaparte  at  the 
head  of  the  government,  Daunou  was  one 
of  the  committee  appointed  to  draw  up  the 
constitution  of  the  year  VIII.  Declining 
the  post  of  counsellor  of  state  offered  to 
him  by  the  First  Consul,  he  preferred  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Tribunate.  In 
this  body,  he  earnestly  withstood  every 
measure  tending  to  add  to  the  authority  or 
influence  of  the  Executive;  and  Bona¬ 
parte,  after  in  vain  attempting  to  gain  him 
over  to  his  interests,  contrived,  at  the  first 
opportunity,  to  have  him  eliminated  from 
the  Tribunate,  in  company  with  Chenier 
and  Benjamin  Constant.  He  then  divided 
his  time  between  his  duties  as  librarian  at 
the  “  Pantheon”  and  his  labours  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Institute.  In  1807,  Napoleon 
appointed  him  to  succeed  Camus  as  keeper 
of  the  public  archives,  of  which  office  he 
was  deprived  in  February  1816,  by  the 
government  of  the  Restoration.  In  No¬ 
vember  of  this  year  he  became  the  princi¬ 
pal  editor  of  the  “Journal  des  Savants,” 
and  in  1819,  professor  of  History  in  the 
College  of  France.  In  1819,  he  was  also 
elected  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  De¬ 
puties,  where  he  continued  to  sit  until  the 
year  1824,  and  where  he  spoke  and  voted 
with  the  liberal  party,  and  took  an  espe¬ 
cial  interest  in  the  cause  of  public  educa¬ 
tion.  After  the  revolution  of  July,  he  was 
restored  to  the  office  of  keeper  of  the 
public  archives,  and  was  again  a  deputy 
from  1831  to  1834.  He  was  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  a  peer  in  November  1839,  and 
died  in  the  month  of  April  following. — 
Among  the  numerous  writings  of  Daunou, 
the  most  worthy  of  mention  are  his  essay 


“  De  l’influence  de  Boileau  sur  la  littera- 
ture  franqaise”  (1787);  his  “Memoire  sur 
l’etendue  et  les  limites  de  la  puissance  pa 
ternelle”  (1788);  an  “Essai  sur  l’instruc- 
tion  publique”  (1793);  an  “Essai  sur  la 
constitution,  etc.”  (1793);  the  “Analyse 
des  opinions  diverses  sur  l’origine  de  l’im- 
primerie”  (1802) ;  the  continuation  of  the 
“Ilistoire  de  la  Pologne”  of  Rulhiere 
(1807) ;  an  “  Essai  historique  sur  la  puis¬ 
sance  teinporelle  des  papes”  (1810) ;  and 
the  continuation  of  the  collection  of  the 
“  Historiens  de  France”  and  of  the  “  His- 
toire  litteraire  de  la  France,”  works  which 
were  begun  by  the  Benedictines.  He  pub¬ 
lished,  also,  a  number  of  editions  of  the 
writings  of  standard  French  authors,  such 
as  Boileau,  Chenier,  and  La  Harpe,  ac¬ 
companied  by  biographical  notices;  and 
contributed  largely  to  the  “  Biographie  uni- 
verselle.” 

Da  vis  (John  A.  G.)  was  born  in  the  county 
of  King  and  Queen,  in  the  state  of  Virgi¬ 
nia.  He  was  educated  at  William  and 
Mary  College,  in  that  state ;  and,  having 
married  a  grand-niece  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  set¬ 
tled  himself  in  the  county  of  Albemarle, 
and  there  commenced  the  practice  of  the 
law.  He  was  also,  for  a  few  years,  editor 
of  a  weekly  journal,  published  at  Char¬ 
lottesville.  In  the  year  1830,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  professor  of  Law  in  the  Virginia 
University.  As  such,  he  fully  realized  the 
expectations  of  those  friends  who  had  urged 
him  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  profess¬ 
orship,  and  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the 
public.  He  was  three  times  appointed,  by 
the  “visitors,”  chairman  of  the  Faculty. 
One  night,  not  long  after  his  last  appoint¬ 
ment  (November  1840),  hearing  a  pistol 
fired  before  his  door,  he  went  out  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  violator  of  the  laws;  and,  seeing 
a  student  masked,  approached  him,  to 
discover  who  he  was.  The  other  re¬ 
treated  a  few  steps,  took  deliberate  aim 
fired  a  pistol,  and  shot  the  professor  in  the 
body.  After  lingering  two  days  in  great 
pain,  he  died  at  the  age  of  39,  leaving  be¬ 
hind  him  a  widow  and  7  children. — A  few 
years  before  his  death,  he  published  a  vol¬ 
ume  on  Criminal  Law,  for  the  use  of  jus¬ 
tices  of  the  peace,  the  copyright  of  which 
the  Legislature  of  Virginia  subsequently 
purchased  from  his  family  for  the  liberal 
price  of  $12,000. 

Dead-beat,  in  clock-work,  called,  also, 
dead-scapement ,  or  sc.apement  of  repose ,  is 
a  peculiar  kind  of  scapement,  invented  by 
Mr.  George  Graham,  about  the  year  1700 
with  a  view  to  lessen  the  effect  of  the. 
wheel-work  on  the  motion  of  the  pendu¬ 
lum.  It  acquired  its  name  from  the  cir 
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curnstance  that  the  seconds’  index  stands 
still  after  eaclfcfrop;  whereas  the  index 
of  a  clock  with  a  recoiling  scapement  is 
always  in  motion,  hobbling  backward  and 
forward. 

Dead  lights;  strong  wooden  ports, 
made  to  suit  the  cabin-windows  of  a  ship, 
in  which  they  are  fixed  to  prevent  the  wa¬ 
ter  from  entering  in  a  storm. 

Dead  Water;  the  eddy  waiter  closing 
in  with  a  ship’s  stern  as  she  passes  through 
the  water. 

Debreczin;  next  to  Pesth,  the  largest 
town  in  the  kingdom  of  Hungary.  It  is 
situated  in  a  sandy  plain  114  miles  E.  of 
Pesth,  in  N.  Lat.  47°  30',  and  E.  Long. 
21°  6';  and,  in  1839,  had  47,500  inhabit¬ 
ants,  nearly  44,000  of  whom  were  Protest¬ 
ants,  of  the  Reformed  Church.  The  Hun¬ 
garian  language  is  said  to  be  spoken  here 
in  its  greatest  purity;  and  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people  have  been  less 
modified  by  the  admixture  with  Germans, 
than  in  any  other  considerable  town  of 
the  kingdom.  The  streets  are  broad, 
but  unpaved ;  the  houses,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  are  of  only  one  story  in  height,  and 
the  greater  part  are  thatched  ;  which  has 
rendered  Debreczin  subject  to  severe  ra¬ 
vages  from  fire.  It  contains  a  college  (the 
principal  one  of  the  Hungarian  Protest- 
ants),  with  a  library  of  20,000  volumes, 
and  upwards  of  2000  students;  also  a  Pi- 
arist  college,  a  Catholic  high-school,  and 
a  monastery,  and  3  hospitals,  2  infirmaries, 
an  orphan  asylum,  &c.  Among  the  chief 
articles  manufactured  are  shoes,  tobacco- 
pipes,  red  clay  pipe-bowls,  prepared  sheep¬ 
skins,  coarse  woollen  cloth,  and  a  spongy 
kind  of  soap,  greatly  esteemed  throughout 
the  Austrian  empire. 

Decandolle.*  The  labours  of  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  naturalist  wTere  prevented,  dur¬ 
ing  several  years  before  his  death,  by  dis¬ 
ease  and  suffering.  He  died  on  the  9th 
of  September  1841. 

Decazes.*  During  the  reign  of  Charles 
X.,  the  opposition  of  the  duke  Decazes,  in 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  of  which  body  he 
had  been  a  member  ever  since  the  year 
1818,  was  almost  entitled  to  the  party 
designation  of  liberal ;  but  he  was  chiefly 
occupied,  at  that  period,  with  agricultural 
and  mining  operations  in  the  department 
of  the  Gironde,  which,  however,  were  far 
from  fulfilling  the  expectations  he  had  en¬ 
tertained  of  their  success.  Since  the  revo¬ 
lution,  he  has  become  grand  referendary  of 
the  Chamber  of  Peers ;  and,  without  other¬ 
wise  interfering  in  public  affairs,  has  uni- 
fonnly  sustained  his  friends,  the  “doctri¬ 
naires,”  by  his  votes  and  influence. 


Dejean  (Pierre  Francois  Aime  Au¬ 
guste,  count),  a  peer  of  France,  and  lieu¬ 
tenant-general  in  the  French  army,  and 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  entomolo¬ 
gists  of  latter  times,  was  born  at  Amiens, 
in  1780,  and  first  made  choice  of  medicine 
for  his  profession.  His  father,  however, 
having  met  with  a  rapid  promotion  in  the 
republican  armies  during  the  earlier  cam¬ 
paigns  of  the  revolution,  he  was  induced 
to  enter  the  military  service,  in  which  he 
gradually  rose  to  the  rank  above-mentioned. 
He  was  actively  engaged  in  the  war  in 
Spain ;  accompanied  the  grand  army  into 
Russia ;  and  was  one  of  the  aides-de-camp 
of  Napoleon  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  On 
the  return  of  Louis  XVIII.  from  Ghent, 
Fouche,  whom  he  had  offended,  had  his 
name  placed  in  the  list  of  persons  banished 
from  the  French  territory.  He  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  re-enter  it  in  1818;  but  con¬ 
tinued  out  of  service  until  the  change  of 
dynasty  in  1830. — But,  whatever  may  be 
his  merits  as  a  military  man,  it  is  as  a 
naturalist,  chiefly,  that  he  is  entitled  to  our 
notice.  His  attention  had  been  early  di¬ 
rected  to  the  subjects  of  ornithology  and 
entomology ;  and,  even  in  the  midst  of  his 
professional  career,  he  devoted  every  lei¬ 
sure  moment  to  the  cultivation  of  the  lat¬ 
ter.  Thus  it  was  that,  while  in  Spain,  he 
formed  a  large  collection  of  insects,  many 
of  them  belonging  to  species  not  before 
described.  By  means  of  a  journey  made 
by  him,  at  the  period  of  his  exile  from 
France,  through  Styria,  Carinthia,  Carni- 
ola,  Dalmatia,  and  Croatia,  as  well  as  by 
his  correspondence  with  almost  every  Eu¬ 
ropean  entomologist  of  note,  his  collections 
were  augmented,  so  as  to  become,  per¬ 
haps,  the  most  extensive  of  the  kind  any¬ 
where  existing.  In  1821,  he  published  a 
“Catalogue  systematique  de  toutes  les 
especes  de  coleopteres,”  which  they  con¬ 
tained.  In  1822,  he  commenced  the  pub¬ 
lication,  in  conjunction  with  Latreille,  of 
an  “  Iconographie  des  coleopteres  d’Eu- 
rope ;”  of  which,  however,  only  three 
numbers  appeared,  owing  to  the*  feeble 
health  of  Latreille.  M.  Dejean  was  next 
the  author  of  the  “  Species  generates  des 
coleopteres.”  Of  this  work,  five  volumes 
have  appeared,  one  having  been  published 
in  each  year,  from  1825  to  1831.  These 
contain  the  description  and  classification 
of  the  family  of  “  Carabiques,”  constituting 
about  a  fourth  of  the  whole  order  of  the 
“  coleopteres.”  The  work,  though  incom¬ 
plete,  is  one  of  great  authority,  and  has 
since  been  illustrated  by  an  “  IconographLe 
des  coleopteres  d’Europe,”  in  46  numbers, 
being  a  publication  of  the  same  nature  as 
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that  originally  contemplated  by  Latreille 
and  himself. 

Dela  vigne.*  On  tb  “  accession  of  Louis 
Philippe,  Delavigne  was  appointed  to  be 
inspector  of  the  “  Conservatoire”  at  Paris, 
with  a  considerable  salary.  In  1843,  he 
made  a  first,  attempt  (jointly  with  his 
brother,  a  skilful  vaudevillist)  at  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  words  for  an  opera  (Hale- 
vy’s  Charles  VI.)  He  died,  Dec. ,10th  1843, 
at  Lyons,  when  on  his  way  to  Montpellier, 
for  the  restoration  of  his  declining  health. 

o 

Delaware  Breakwater.*  See  United 
States ,  (Sup.) 

Delft*.  In  1837,  it  had  15,987  in¬ 
habitants.  The  manufacture  of  “Delft 
ware”  in  the  place  has  declined  from  its 
former  importance,  since  the  improve¬ 
ments  introduced  into  the  English  potte¬ 
ries  by  Wedgwood.  In  fact,  nearly  all 
the  Delft  ware  in  use  in  Holland,  and  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  continent  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  is  exported  from  England. 

Delpech  (Jacques  Mathieu)  was  born 
at  Toulouse,  in  the  south  of  France,  Oc¬ 
tober  2d  1777.  He  studied  Medicine  and 
Surgery  at  Montpellier;  where  he  prac¬ 
tised,  and  delivered  private  courses  of  lec¬ 
tures,  for  several  years,  with  the  greatest 
success.  After  visiting  Paris,  in  1811, 
and  making  himself  acquainted  with  the 
leading  members  of  the  faculty  in  that 
metropolis,  as  well  as  with  the  mode  of 
lecturing  adopted  by  the  professors  there, 
he  became,  in  the  following  year,  a  suc¬ 
cessful  competitor  for  the  professorship  of 
clinical  surgery  at  Montpellier.  Here, 
both  as  an  instructor  and  a  surgeon,  his 
reputation  rose  to  a  level  with  that  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  professors  and  prac¬ 
titioners  of  his  country.  His  career  was 
suddenly  terminated,  on  the  29th  of  Octo¬ 
ber  1832.  He  was  assassinated  by  a 
former  patient  of  his,  who,  immediately 
afterwards,  put  an  end  to  his  own  exist¬ 
ence.  Various  motives  have  been  assigned 
for  the  commission  of  this  desperate  act: 
— the  most  probable  appears  to  have  been 
an  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  perpe¬ 
trator,  who  was  of  a  very  excitable  tem¬ 
perament,  and  had  previously  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  four  years’  imprisonment  for 
an  attempt  to  kill,  that  Delpech  had  made 
improper  disclosures  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  disease  for  which  he  had  attended 
him,  and  which  disclosures  he  conceived 
to  have  interfered  with  his  prospects  in 
life. — The  principal  works  of  Delpech  are 
his  “  Precis  elementaire  des  maladies  re- 
putees  chirurgicales”  (3  vols.  1816) ;  the 
“Chirurgie  clinique  de  Montpellier”  (2 
vols.  1823-28);  and  “  L’Orthomorphie 


par  rapport  a  l’espece  humaine”  (2  vols. 
1829). 

Denmark.*  The  population  of  Den¬ 
mark  proper,  including  Jutland,  which, 
according  to  a  census  taken  in  1769,  was 
786,000,  and  which  had  increased,  in  1801, 
to  924,974,  amounted,  in  1840,  to  1,283,027; 
in  which  year,  too,  the  population  of  the 
duchy  of  Sleswick  was  ascertained  to  be 
348,526 ;  of  Holstein  455,093 ;  and  of  Lau- 
enburg  45,342.  That  of  Iceland,  in  1835, 
was  56,035;  of  Greenland,  in  1834,  7,552; 
of  the  Faroe  Islands  6,928;  and  of  the 
Danish  West  India  Islands  43,178.  The 
sum  total  of  the  population  of  all  the  ter¬ 
ritory  governed  by  the  King  of  Denmark 
has  been  very  lately  estimated  to  amount 
to  2,244,600. — The  low  state  of  manufac¬ 
turing  industry  is  ascribable  partly  and 
principally  to  natural,  and  partly  to  politi¬ 
cal  causes.  Being  nearly  destitute  of  coal, 
of  water-power,  and  of  the  useful  mine¬ 
rals,  Denmark  has  no  natural  facilities  for 
the  successful  prosecution  of  manufactures. 
All,  or  nearly  all,  the  branches  of  industry, 
carried  on  in  the  kingdom,  have  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  control  of  guilds  or  corpora¬ 
tions.  No  person  can  engage  in  any  busi¬ 
ness  until  he  has  been  authorised  by  its  par¬ 
ticular  guild;  and,  as  this  permission  is 
rarely  obtained  without  a  great  sacrifice, 
the  real  effect  of  the  system  is  to  fetter  com¬ 
petition  and  improvement,  and  to  perpetu¬ 
ate  monopoly  and  routine.  In  this  condi¬ 
tion  of  things,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
prohibitory  regulations,  by  which  the  go¬ 
vernment  has  attempted  to  foster  the 
manufactures  of  the  country,  should  mere¬ 
ly  obstruct  its  commerce,  and  encourage 
sloth  and  smuggling.  This  system  was, 
however,  somewhat  modified  in  1838. 
There  are  three  manufacturing  establish- 
ments  that  belong  to  the  state,  and  are 
superintended  by  persons  appointed  by  the 
government:  they  are  those  of  porcelain, 
at  Copenhagen ;  of  woollen  cloths,  at  Us- 
serod;  and  of  arms,  at  Frederikswerk  and 
Hellebeck. — The  commerce  of  Denmark 
has  been  steadily  improving  since  the 
peace,  although  still  comparatively  incon¬ 
siderable  on  account  of  the  heavy  duties 
levied  on  foreign  imports.  Much  attention 
is  bestowed  on  navigation ;  and  from  the 
economical  manner  in  which  it  is  conduct¬ 
ed,  the  Danes  possess  a  considerable  share 
of  the  carrying  trade  of  other  nations.  A l 
present,  the  number  of  their  ships  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  upwards  of  3700,  in  burden 
143,800  tons. — The  total  value  of  the  ar¬ 
ticles  exported,  in  1836,  amounted  to  about 
£2,000,000  sterling.  They  consisted  chief 
ly  of  grain  and  flour,  rane-seed,  butter, 
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homed  cattle,  sheep  and  horses,  wool, 
salted  and  smoked  pork  and  beef,  &c.  The 
Danish  horses  are  in  high  estimation  for 
military  service;  and  it  is  for  this  purpose 
that  there  is  a  demand  for  them  in  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  and  Russia.  —  The  Danes 
possess,  in  the  West  Indies,  the  small  but 
well-cultivated  island  of  St.  Croix,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and 
St.  John,  in  the  vicinity ;  Tranquebar  and 
Seram  pore,  on  the  Coromandel  coast  of 
Hindostan ;  and  some  inconsiderable  set¬ 
tlements  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  in  Africa. 
The  trade  with  the  East  was  formerly  in 
the  hands  of  an  exclusive  company,  which 
was  dissolved  in  1838,  when  it  was  thrown 
open  to  individual  enterprise. — There  are 
4  canals :  —  the  canal  of  Kiel,  already 
mentioned,  uniting  the  German  ocean  with 
the  Baltic;  the  Steckenitz  canal,  which 
unites  the  Elbe  with  the  Trave ;  that  of 
Odensee,  extending  from  the  town  of 
Odensee,  in  the  island  of  Funen,  to  the 
sea ;  and  that  of  Daneskiold,  in  Zealand. 
No  fewer  than  2524  vessels  are  stated  to 
have  passed  through  the  first-mentioned 
canal  in  1836.  A  railroad  has  been  con¬ 
structed  between  Kiel  and  Altona,  and 
opened  to  the  public  in  1844.  —  Educa¬ 
tion,  in  Denmark,  is  very  widely  diffused. 
There  are,  scarcely  without  exception, 
two  elementary  schools  in  every  parish, 
and  even  among  the  lowest  classes,  very 
few  persons  who  are  unable  to  read  and 
write.  Grammar  schools,  or  schools  of  a 
higher  order,  are  to  be  found  in  all  the 
larger  towns ;  at  Soroe  and  Altona  there 
are  gymnasiums  or  colleges ;  and  the  uni¬ 
versities  of  Copenhagen  and  Kiel  complete 
the  general  system.  But  to  all  these  must 
be  added  a  number  of  schools  of  a  special 
nature,  such  as  the  seven  seminaries  for 
the  instruction  of  teachers  intended  to 
take  charge  of  the  elementary  schools, 
and  the  following  institutions  established 
at  Copenhagen :  —  a  veterinary  school,  a 
polytechnic  school,  a  theological  seminary, 
a  school  of  naval  cadets,  two  military 
schools  (one  preparatory,  and  the  other  of 
a  higher  order),  an  agricultural  institute, 
the  Royal  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  school  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  another  for  the  blind.  —  The 
law  in  Denmark  has  been  simplified,  es¬ 
tablished  on  equitable  principles,  and  re¬ 
duced  into  a  code  by  Christian  V.  It  is 
uniformly,  cheaply,  and  steadily  adminis¬ 
tered.  In  order,  however,  to  diminish  as 
much  as  possible  the  expenses  of  justice, 
ah  civil  cases  must,  in  the  first  instance, 
be  carried  before  a  commission  o  f  concilia¬ 
tion ,  composed  of  the  most  intelligent  and 


respectable  men  of  the  vicinage.  Its  sit¬ 
tings  are  private.  If  both  parties  agree  to 
abide  by  the  decVon  of  this  commission, 
it  is  registered,  and  has  the  effect  of  law : 
if  not,  either  is  at  full  liberty  to  proceed  in 
a  court  of  justice ;  and  to  obviate  any  un 
necessary  delay,  the  proceedings  must  be 
concluded  within  15  days.  More  than 
5-6ths  of  the  suits  that  occur  in  the  king¬ 
dom  are,  in  this  manner,  disposed  of. — Al¬ 
though  from  the  year  1660  down  to  our 
own  times,  the  king  has  been  possessed  of 
absolute  power,  the  government  has  been 
administered  generally  with  great  mode¬ 
ration.  The  privileges  and  immunities 
formerly  enjoyed  by  the  nobles  have  been 
much  restricted ;  and  the  slavery  of  the 
peasants  has  been  totally  abolished.  In 
1834,  the  kingdom  was  divided  into  four 
parts,  in  each  of  which  provincial  as¬ 
semblies  were  to  meet  once  every  two 
years,  to  whom  should  be  presented  for 
discussion  and  approbation,  before  going 
into  effect,  all  proposed  changes  in  the 
laws  relating  to  the  rights  of  persons  or 
property,  as  well  as  every  law  relating  to 
the  imposition  of  taxes;  and  who  were  to 
have  the  privilege  also  of  originating  such 
additions  or  amendments  to  the  existing 
laws,  affecting  the  common  weal,  as  the) 
should  deem  to  be  expedient.  A  small 
portion  of  the  members  of  these  assem 
blies  are  named  by  the  king;  the  remain 
der  are  chosen  by  the  landed  proprietors 
in  the  provinces.  The  Danish  islands 
constitute  one  of  the  four  provinces;  Jut¬ 
land  another ;  Sleswick  another ;  and  the 
remaining  one  is  composed  of  Holstein 
and  Lauenburg.  The  places  where  the 
provincial  assemblies  meet  are  respective¬ 
ly  Roskild,  Wiborg,  Sleswick,  and  Itze- 
hoe.  While  everywhere  else  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  government  bestowed  by  the 
king  was  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
people,  in  Sleswick,  Holstein,  and  Lauen¬ 
burg,  on  the  contrary,  it  appeared  to  serve 
merely  the  purpose  of  calling  into  activity 
feelings,  for  a  long  time  entertained  by  the 
inhabitants,  of  a  separate  interest,  on  their 
part,  from  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  A 
large  party,  indeed,  not  only  in  the  two 
last -mentioned  duchies,  where  the  popu¬ 
lation  was  nearly  (in  Lauenburg  alto¬ 
gether)  of  German  descent,  but  even  in 
Sleswick,  where  about  l-3d  of  it  only  was 
of  this  character,  became  anxious  for  Iheir 
organization  into  a  state  distinct  from  Den¬ 
mark,  but  of  which  the  king  of  that  coun¬ 
try  was  to  be  the  sovereign,  in  the  same 
manner  as,  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries, 
the  kings  of  England  had  been  at  the 
same  time  the  sovereigns  of  Hanover,  and 
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which  should  constitute  a  part  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  confederacy.  The  fact  of  the  name 
to  be  given  to  the  new  state  having  been 
discussed  among  its  advocates,  some  of 
them  being  disposed  to  respect  the  ancient 
denominations  of  the  territory,  by  styling 
it  Sleswick-Holstein,  and  others  coining 
for  it  the  term  of  North  Afbingia,  is  an 
evidence  of  the  earnestness  with  which 
the  object  in  question  has  been  looked  for¬ 
ward  to.  And  the  excitement  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  has  not  been  allayed,  but  only  waits 
an  opportunity  for  exhibiting  itself  with 
augmented  force. — The  public  revenue,  in 
1837,  amounted  to  £1,584,133 ;  of  which 
the  land  tax  furnished  £395,890 ;  the  cus¬ 
toms  and  excise,  £416,334 ;  the  crown  pro¬ 
perty,  £181,831;  the  sound-dues,  £213,- 
997.  The  expenditure  in  the  same  year 
was  £1,561,920 ;  including  for  the  army 
and  navy,  £437,183;  for  the  interest  of 
the  debt,  £521,065;  and  for  the  sinking 
fund,  £97,882.  What  are  called  above 
the  sound-dues  are  duties  paid  by  every 
vessel  which  passes  the  sound,  by  virtue 
of  long-established  usage,  confirmed  by 
treaties  with  the  different  nations  whose 
ships  navigate  the  Baltic  Sea.  It  is  fixed 
at  1  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  cargo 
for  English,  French,  Dutch,  and  Swedish 
ships,  and  at  1^  per  cent,  for  all  other 
vessels,  the  Danish  included.  The  pay¬ 
ment  is  made  professedly  to  compensate 
the  Danish  government  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  lighthouses,  signals,  &c.,  for  the 
common  benefit  of  mariners.  The  public 
debt,  on  the  1st  of  January  1841,  was 
116,572,000  rigsdollars.  —  A  bank,  under 
the  name  of  the  “  Rigsbank,”  or  Royal 
Bank,  was  organized  at  Copenhagen  on 
shares,  so  early  as  the  year  1736,  with  a 
capital  of  500,000  (subsequently  increased 
to  600,000)  Danish  dollars,  current  money, 
and  authorized  to  perform  all  the  functions 
pertaining  to  the  business  of  banking. 
Already  in  1745,  it  found  itself  under  the 
necessity  of  suspending  payments  in  spe¬ 
cie,  and  all  checks  to  over-issuing  being 
thus  removed,  it  flooded  the  country  with 
its  paper.  When,  in  1773,  the  sharehold¬ 
ers  transferred  their  interest  in  the  bank 
to  the  government,  the  issues  had  reached 
to  11  millions  of  dollars,  and  they  then 
continued  to  be  augmented  until  they 
amounted  to  as  much  as  16  millions.  To 
remedy  this  evil,  it  was  ordained  that  the 
bank  should  thenceforth  cease  to  issue 
any  more  of  its  notes,  and  should  annually 
redeem  750,000  dollars  of  those  in  circu¬ 
lation.  A  new  Danish-Norwegian  bank 
was,  besides,  established,  with  a  joint-stock 
capital  of  2,400,000  dollars,  which  was 
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intended  to  operate,  independently  of  any 
action  on  the  part  of  the  government,  for 
the  restoration  of  the  national  currency. 
This  scheme  proved,  however,  to  be  an 
entire  failure.  The  new  bank-notes,  in 
1804,  fell  25  per  cent,  below  their  nomi¬ 
nal  value,  while  the  old  continued  at  an 
exceedingly  depreciated  rate;  and  such 
at  length  was  the  depreciation  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  that,  in  1813,  as  many  as  1800  dol¬ 
lars  in  bank-notes  was  exchanged  for  a 
single  dollar  in  specie.  In  the  last-men¬ 
tioned  year,  a  new  bank,  styled  the  “  Na¬ 
tional  Bank,”  was  again  established  at 
Copenhagen,  for  the  purpose  of  anew  at¬ 
tempting  the  extinguishment  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  vicious  circulation,  and  substituting  a 
sound  one  in  its  place.  This  purpose,  too, 
by  faithful  and  judicious  management,  it 
has  effected;  and  the  stock  was,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1843,  several  per  cent,  above 
its  par  value.  The  bank  received  permis¬ 
sion,  in  1840,  to  establish  a  branch  at 
Flensborg,  in  the  duchy  of  Sleswick ; 
which  branch  was,  in  its  turn,  authorized 
to  have  an  office  subordinate  to  it  at  Rends- 
borg,  in  the  same  duchy.  Notes  are  issued 
by  the  bank  for  1,  5,  10,  50,  and  100  rigs¬ 
bank  dollars.  They  are  current  at  a  fixed 
discount  for  specie,  which  is  adjusted  by 
certain  authorities  quarterly.  The  circu¬ 
lating  medium  consists  almost  wholly  of 
this  paper;  and  it  was  not  long  since 
nearly  equivalent  to  specie. — The  army, 
in  time  of  peace,  does  not  exceed  6000 
men,  but  is  so  organized  and  officered  as 
to  admit  of  being,  in  the  event  of  a  war, 
speedily  augmented  to  40,000.  In  1840, 
the  navy  consisted  of  six  ships-of-the-line, 
7  frigates,  and  4  corvettes,  besides  smaller 
vessels  — A  compulsory  provision  for  the 
support  of  the  destitute  poor  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  Denmark  in  1803;  and  al¬ 
though  the  principle  of  the  law  is,  that 
the  pauper  shall  be  supplied  only  with 
those  things  that  are  absolutely  necessary 
for  his  subsistence,  the  rate  has  since  been 
becoming  progressively  higher.  All  beg¬ 
ging  is  strictly  prohibited. — The  following 
are  the  principal  towns,  with  their  popu¬ 
lation  annexed: — Copenhagen,  121,000; 
Altona,  28,100 ;  Flensborg,  16,000;  Sles¬ 
wick,  12,000;  and  Kiel,  11,000. 

Depping*  is  one  of  the  most  prolific 
writers  of  the  present  age.  Among  his 
works,  in  addition  to  those  which  have 
been  already  mentioned,  the  most  imports 
ant  are  the  “  Histoire  des  expeditions  ma- 
ritimes  des  Normands  et  de  leur  etablisse- 
ment  en  France”  (2  vols.  1826);  tht* 
“  Histoire  du  commerce  entre  l’Europe  et  le 
Levant  depuis  les  croisades  jusqu’a  la  foo- 
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dation  des  colonies  d’Amerique”  (2  vols. 
1832);  “  Les  Juifs  dans  le  moyen  6ge” 
(1834);  the  “Essai  sur  les  Gnostiques;” 
and  the  “  Reglements  sur  les  arts  et  me¬ 
tiers  de  Paris,  rediges  au  treizieme  siecle” 
(1837),  making  a  part  of  the  great  collec¬ 
tion  of  documents  relating  to  the  history 
of  France,  published  by  the  government. 

Derby.*  The  population  of  this  town, 
which,  in  1811,  was  13,043,  amounted  in 
1841  to  35,015 ;  an  increase  corresponding 
to  that  of  the  manufactures  which  form  its 
chief  occupation.  Among  these,  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  is  that  of  silk.  Derby 
has  long  been  one  of  the  principal  seats  of 
the  silk-growing  business ;  and  in  1839,  it 
had  17  silk-mills,  employing  as  many  as 
3000  hands. — It  communicates  by  canals 
with  all  parts  of  England,  and  is  connect¬ 
ed  with  Birmingham,  Nottingham,  and 
Leeds,  by  railroads. — It  has  many  excel¬ 
lent  charitable  and  educational  founda¬ 
tions.  The  literary  and  scientific  institu¬ 
tions  are  the  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society  (originally  held  at  the  house  of 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Darwin),  with  a  good 
library,  a  collection  of  fossils,  and  a  mathe¬ 
matical  and  philosophical  apparatus;  the 
Town  and  Country  Library; and  the  Me¬ 
chanics’  Institute,  which  is  in  a  flourish¬ 
ing  condition. 

Deseze.*  This  distinguished  advocate 
died  at  Paris,  May  2d  1828. 

Desfontaines  (Rene  Louiche),  born 
about  the  end  of  1751,  or  beginning  of  the 
following  year,  first  studied  medicine  at 
Paris,  but  subsequently  applied  himself 
exclusively  to  botany.  In  1783-85,  he 
travelled,  under  the  protection  of  the  deys, 
through  the  regencies  of  Algiers  and  Tu¬ 
nis,  and  to  the  southern  slope  of  the  ridge 
of  the  Atlas,  collecting  numerous  speci¬ 
mens  of  plants,  which  were  destined  to 
form  the  basis  of  his  highly  esteemed 
“Flora  atlantica”  (2  vols.  1798-1800). 
Shortly  after  returning  from  this  journey, 
he  received  the  appointment  of  professor 
of  Botany  at  the  Garden  of  Plants;  and 
in  1793,  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Besides  the  work 
already  mentioned,  his  essay  on  the  “  Or¬ 
ganisation  des  tiges  des  monocotyledons,” 
his  “  Memoire  sur  l’irritabilite  des  plantes,” 
his  “  Histoire  des  plantes  et  des  arbrisseaux 
qui  peuvent  etre  cultives  en  France  en 
pleine  terre,”  together  with  the  “  Experi¬ 
ences  sur  la  fecondation  artificielle  des 
plantes,”  are  among  the  most  important 
of  ms  contributions  to  science. — Desfon¬ 
taines  died  on  the  22d  of  November  1833. 

Desgenettes  (Rene-Nicolas  Dufriche, 
baron)  was  born  at  Alen^on,  in  Norman¬ 


dy,  May  23d  1762.  He  studied  medicine, 
and  obtained,  in  1793,  an  appointment  as 
one  of  the  physicians  attached  to  the  army 
of  Italy.  He  soon  rose  ter  be  physician-in¬ 
chief  in  that  army;  where  his  services 
were  so  highly  appreciated  by  Bonaparte, 
that,  on  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  in  1798, 
being  resolved  upon,  one  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  latter  was  to  select  him  as  chief  of 
the  medical  department.  Desgenettes, 
who,  on  all  former  occasions,  had  evinced 
the  greatest  courage  and  devotedness  in 
the  performance  of  the  duties  assigned 
him,  on  this  expedition  surpassed  himself 
by  his  conduct  at  Jaffa ;  where,  in  order  to 
revive  the  spirits  of  the  soldiers,  when 
attacked  with  that  terrible  disease,  the 
plague,  a  measure  so  necessary  for  their 
cure,  he  inoculated  himself  in  their  pre¬ 
sence  with  the  pestilential  virus ;  and 
where,  on  the  expediency  being  suggested 
to  him  of  putting  an  end  by  poison  to  the 
lives  of  such  of  the  sick  of  the  army  as 
could  not  be  removed,  and  whose  cases 
were  hopeless,  that  they  might  not  be 
subjected  to  the  barbarity  of  the  Turks, 
had  the  boldness  to  refuse  to  comply,  and 
to  signify  to  the  general-in-chief  “that 
his  province  was  to  cure,  and  not  to  kill.” 
On  his  return  from  Egypt,  he  was  appoint¬ 
ed  professor  of  hygiene  in  the  School  of 
Medicine  ;  then  principal  physician  of  the 
military  hospital  of  Val-de-Grace ;  and, 
in  1804,  inspector-general  of  the  sanatory 
department  ( service  de  sante )  of  the  army. 
In  this  last  capacity,  he  made  all  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  the  empire.  Under  the  Resto¬ 
ration,  he  was  deprived  of  several  of  his 
appointments,  and  had  much  difficulty  in 
recovering  the  post  of  principal  physician 
to  the  army.  After  the  revolution  of  July, 
he  became  the  principal  physician  to  the 
“  Hotel  of  the  Invalids,”  an  office  which 
he  retained  till  his  death  in  1836. — Des¬ 
genettes,  in  the  midst  of  his  various  en¬ 
gagements,  found  leisure  to  compose  a 
number  of  works,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  the  “Analyse  du  systeme  ab- 
sorbant  ou  lymphatique  ”  (1792) ;  -  the 
“  Histoire  medicare  de  l’armee  d’Orient” 
(1812);  and  his  “Eloges  des  academiciens 
de  Montpellier”  (1811). 

Dessaix*  (Jos.  Marie,  count).  After 
residing  for  a  time  in  Switzerland,  he 
went  to  Piedmont,  where  he  was  arrested 
and  imprisoned  by  order  of  the  king  of 
Sardinia.  He  was,  however,  liberated 
before  long,  and  subsequently  lived  in  re¬ 
tirement. 

Destutt  de  Tracy.  S ee'Tracy,  (Sup.) 

Dewees  (William  Potts),  M.  D.,  was 
born  May  5th  1768,  at  Potts-grove,  in 
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Pennsylvania.  Being  early  left  fatherless, 
and  with  very  little  property,  lie  had  not 
the  advantage  of  a  superior  education, 
lie,  nevertheless,  improved  all  the  means 
at  his  command,  and  must  have  made 
some  proficiency  in  the  study  of  languages, 
as  his  knowledge  of  Latin  and  French,  in 
after  life,  was  sufficient  for  all  necessary 
purposes.  Having  early  determined  to 
study  medicine,  he  was,  for  this  purpose, 
placed  with  a  practising  apothecary,  as 
was  very  customary  at  that  period,  when 
the  proper  distinction  between  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  apothecary  and  of  the  physi¬ 
cian  had  not  been  generally  made.  He 
next  entered  the  office  of  Dr.  William 
Smith,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia;  and  in 
the  years  1787,  1788,  and  1789,  he  at¬ 
tended  the  lectures  delivered  in  the  medi¬ 
cal  department  of  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  by  its  distinguished  professors, 
Drs.  John  Morgan,  William  Shippen, 
Adam  Kuhn,  and  Benjamin  Rush.  In 
accordance  with  the  almost  universal  cus¬ 
tom  of  the  day,  Dr.  Dewees  commenced 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  without  re¬ 
ceiving  a  regular  diploma  from  his  pre¬ 
ceptors,  in  the  summer  of  1789.  He  was 
then  only  21  years  of  age,  and  had  the 
appearance  of  being  still  younger;  but 
notwithstanding  the  objections  made  to 
his  youth  and  inexperience,  he  soon  en¬ 
grossed  all  the  valuable  practice  at  the 
village  of  Abington,  in  Montgomery. coun¬ 
ty,  where  he  had  fixed  his  residence.  The 
ranks  of  the  medical  profession  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  having  been  diminished  by  the 
yellow-fever  of  the  year  1793,  Dr.  Dewees 
embraced  the  opportunity,  thus  afforded 
him,  of  removing  to  this  city,  with  a  fair 
prospect  of  obtaining  both  employment 
and  reputation  as  a  physician.  The  sci¬ 
ence  of  obstetrics  was  then  hardly  known 
in  America,  and  women  were  very  gene¬ 
rally  the  practitioners  of  it  as  an  art.  This 
department  of  his  profession,  therefore, 
ollered  to  Dr.  Dewees  a  fairer  field  than 
perhaps  any  other  for  distinction ;  and  he, 
accordingly,  devoted  himself  to  it,  in  an 
especial  degree.  He  not  merely  made 
himself  familiar  with  the  best  writers  on 
the  subject,  French  as  well  as  English, 
but  aspired  to  improve  upon  their  labours, 
—  in  object  which  he  succeeded  in  accom¬ 
plishing.  In  the  mean  time  his  reputation 
was  diffused  through  the  community,  and 
his  practice  became  extensive  and  profita¬ 
ble.  Before  long,  too,  he  instituted  a 
course  of  private  lectures  to  medical  stu¬ 
dents  on  obstetrics,  being,  as  is  stated  by 
Dr.  Hodge  inuneulogium  upon  Dr.  Dewees, 
delivered  to  the  medical  students  of  the 


University  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1842.  the 
first  full  course  on  the  subject  given  in 
the  United  States — At  length,  the  devo¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Dewees  to  the  duties  of  his 
profession  very  seriously  impaired  his 
health;  his  breast  became  delicate,  and 
on  several  occasions  he  was  threatened 
with  hcemorrhage  from  his  lungs.  This 
dangerous  indication  of  pulmonary  affec¬ 
tion,  conjoined  with  a  tempting  pecuniary 
investment,  induced  him,  in  the  year  1812, 
to  abandon  his  station  in  Philadelphia,  to 
resign  his  profession,  and  to  invest  the 
proceeds  of  a  life  of  toil  and  self-denial  in 
lands  at  Phillipsburg,  in  the  interior  of 
Pennsylvania.  —  This  speculation  proved 
an  unfortunate  one,  and  a  few  years  suf¬ 
ficed  to  destroy  the  property  he  had  been 
long  in  accumulating.  His  health,  how¬ 
ever,  having  been  restored,  he  returned 
in  1817  to  the  scene  of  his  former  pros¬ 
perity,  to  resume  the  practice  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,  and  his  private  courses  of  instruc¬ 
tion  to  medical  students.  These  were 
delivered  thenceforth,  until  1832,  in  the 
Medical  Institute  of  Philadelphia;  an  in¬ 
stitution  founded  by  Dr.  Chapman,  abrnt 
the  period  of  Dr.  Devvees’  return  to  the 
city.  The  latter  obtained  again  a  very 
extensive  and  lucrative  practice;  and,  in 
1825,  was  appointed  adjunct  professor  of 
Midwifery  (to  Dr.  James)  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania.'  The  duties  of  the 
professorship  gradually  devolved  more  and 
more  upon  him  as  Dr.  James  declined  in 
health,  and  were  performed  with  great 
ability.  In  the  autumn  of  1834,  Dr.  James 
having  resigned  his  office  on  account  of 
his  growing  infirmities,  Dr.  Dewees  was 
appointed  to  the  full  professorship.  But 
his  own  health,  which  had  before  this 
time  been  very  seriously  impaired,  re¬ 
ceived  a  further  shock  from  the  exertions 
which  he  was  obliged  to  make ;  and  he 
felt  himself,  in  consequence,  called  upon 
to  resign  his  professorship,  in  November 
1835.  He  embarked  for  the  island  of 
Cuba,  hoping  to  be  benefited  by  a  change 
of  climate.  The  experiment  was  not  whol¬ 
ly  in  vain.  He  recovered  sufficiently  to 
attend  to  some  of  the  lighter  duties  of  a 
practitioner  of  medicine,  which  he  dis¬ 
charged  chiefly  at  Mobile,  in  Alabama, 
where  he  spent  most  of  his  time  for  4 
years.  In  May  1840  he  returned  to  Phi¬ 
ladelphia,  aud  died  here  on  the  20th  of 
May  1841. — When  he  came  Dack  to  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  from  Phillipsburg  in  1817  Dr. 
Dewees  determined  to  produce  a  series  o* 
works,  the  result  of  his  own  thoughts, 
founded  on  his  reading  and  observation. 
His  first  publication  was  a  second  edition 
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of  his  elaborate  thesis,  written  on  his  ap¬ 
plying-  to  the  university  for  a  diploma,  in 
the  spring  of  1806.  In  1823,  he  published, 
in  a  volume,  a  number  of  essays  which  had 
been  contributed  by  him  occasionally  to 
the  medical  journals.  Then  followed  his 
System  of  Midwifery  for  the  use  of  stu¬ 
dents  and  practitioners,  perhaps  the  best 
of  his  works;  his  “Treatise  on  the  Phy¬ 
sical  and  Medical  Treatment  of  Children” 
(1825),  which  has  passed  through  several 
editions ;  a  “  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of 
Females”  (1826),  another  standard  work 
of  our  medical  literature ;  and  next,  a 
treatise  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine 
(1830).  This  last  is  of  inferior  merit  to 
the  others;  for,  though  the  excellency  of 
the  practice  usually  inculcated  by  the  au¬ 
thor  has  not  been  questioned,  the  book  has 
no  pretensions  to  a  scientific  arrangement 
or  treatment  of  diseases;  and  being  pre¬ 
pared  hastily,  and  with  reference  to  popu¬ 
lar  use,  it  does  not  partake  largely  of  the 
confidence  of  the  medical  profession.  — 
Dr.  Dewees  was  a  man  of  taste  as  well 
as  of  genius.  We  are  told  that  the  walls 
of  his  house  were  covered  by  the  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  masters  of  the  art  of  painting, 
which  cost  him  large  pecuniary  sacrifices; 
while  to  music  he  devoted  much  of  his 
leisure,  and  was  refreshed  by  its  agency 
amid  the  severe  duties  of  his  profession. 
He  possessed  conversational  powers  in  no 
ordinary  degree,  and  contributed  always 
his  full  share  to  the  pleasures  of  social  in¬ 
tercourse.  And  his  temper  and  deport¬ 
ment  in  the  various  relations  of  private 
life  were  such  as  to  secure  the  love  and 
respect  of  all  who  were  connected  with, 
or  knew  him. 

Diaper.*  Diapers  are  now  also  made 
of  cotton,  in  imitation  of  the  linen  goods 
bearing  the  same  name. 

Dickens  (Charles)  was  born  on  the  7th 
of  February  1812,  at  Portsmouth,  in  Eng¬ 
land.  At  a  very  early  age,  he  was  taken 
by  his  father,  who  held  an  office  connected 
with  the  navy,  first  to  London,  then  to 
Chatham,  and  then  back  again  to  London. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  these  successive 
removals,  by  presenting,  from  time  to  time, 
a  change  of  scene  to  the  eye  of  the  child, 
may  have  tended  to  cultivate  in  him  a 
talent  for  observation,  and  may  have  thus 
contributed  to  the  education  of  the  future 
sketcher  and  novelist.  After  receiving  the 
instruction  to  be  obtained  at  a  school  in 
the  metropolis,  he  went  into  the  office  of 
an  attorney,  a  position  altogether  favoura¬ 
ble  for  improving  his  acquaintance  with 
the  habits  and  manners  of  the  middling, 
and  especially  of  the  lower,  orders  of  his 


countrymen.  In  the  mean  time,  his  taste 
for  literature  was  continually  augmenting, 
and  gradually  absorbed  his  whole  atten¬ 
tion.  He  resolved  to  attempt  a  literary 
career,  and  to  begin  that  career,  like  so 
many  others  who  had  preceded  him,  and 
had  risen  to  eminence  as  professional  men 
or  authors,  in  the  capacity  of  a  reporter 
for  the  newspapers.  For  this  avocation, 
requiring,  besides  the  indispensable  quali¬ 
fication  of  being  a  skilful  stenographer, 
great  promptness  and  tact,  and  an  exten¬ 
sive  knowledge  of  the  usages  and  modes 
of  thinking  of  the  different  classes  of  so¬ 
ciety,  he  made  a  diligent  preparation  be¬ 
fore  he  ventured  to  engage  in  it.  This, 
however,  he  at  length  did  with  so  much 
success,  as  very  soon  to  be  invited  to  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  editors  of  the  “  Mirror  of 
Parliament,”  noted  for  the  accuracy  with 
which  it  reported  the  parliamentary  de¬ 
bates.  He  was  next  engaged  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  “  Morning  Chronicle ;”  the 
columns  of  which  newspaper  were,  at  the 
same  time,  opened  to  him  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  short  sketches  of  popular  character 
and  manners.  These  were  favourably 
received  by  the  public,  and  were,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  afterwards  collected,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  separate  form,  under  the  title 
of  “  Sketches  of  London,”  in  2  volumes, 
with  illustrations  by  Cruikshank.  Then 
followed,  in  weekly  numbers,  the  “  Pick- 
wick-papers,”  the  success  of  which  was 
altogether  extraordinary.  Dickens’s  repu¬ 
tation  wras  now  firmly  established.  His 
“Oliver  Twist,”  “Nicholas  Nickleby,” 
“  Master  Humphrey’s  Clock,”  and  “  Bar- 
naby  Rudge,”  excellent  as  they  are,  have 
not  raised  it  higher;  while  some  of  his 
later  publications  have  detracted  from  it 
The  leading  characteristic  of  Dickens’s 
writings  is  the  very  opposite  of  that  of 
Bulwer’s.  The  former  is  disinclined  to 
make  any  reflections,  and  with  him  every 
thought  and  every  feeling,  whether  grave 
or  gay>  is*  as  it  were,  transformed  into 
flesh,  and  blood,  and  bones.  All  his  wmrks 
of  imagination,  likewise,  relate  exclusive¬ 
ly  to  the  every-day  live  of  the  people, 
wdiich,  if  some  of  its  eccentricities  be  ex¬ 
aggerated  for  effect,  is  never  caricatured. 
This  truth  to  nature,  it  may  be  added, 
gives  to  his  writings  their  peculiar  charm. 
— Mr.  Dickens  has  recently  paid  a  visit  to 
the  United  States;  where,  from  tire  admi¬ 
ration  which  his  works  had  excited,  he 
was  most  kindly,  nay  enthusiastically,  re¬ 
ceived.  On  his  return  to  his  own  country 
he  gave  an  account  of  his  stay  amongst 
us  in  his  “Notes  on  America,”  so  superfi¬ 
cial,  and  so  full  of  prejudice  against  our 
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social  and  political  arrangements,  as  to 
render  his  judgment,  in  matters  more 
serious  than  story-telling,  of  no  value 
whatever,  in  the  opinion  of  all  liberal- 
minded  persons  who  have  the  opportunity 
of  verily  mg  his  statements  from  observation. 

Didot*  (Firm in)  retired  from  business 
in  1827,  and,  in  the  same  year,  was  elect¬ 
ed  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
from  the  department  of  the  Eure.  In  that 
body  he  acted  with  the  more  moderate 
portion  of  the  opposition  to  the  govern¬ 
ment;  he  was  one  of  the  221  members 
who,  in  1830,  voted  the  famous  address 
which  led  the  way  to  the  change  of  dy¬ 
nasty  ;  and,  on  various  occasions,  he  inte¬ 
rested  himself  actively  in  behalf  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  He  is  the  author  of 
two  tragedies,  “La  Reine  de  Portugal” 
and  “  La  Mort  d’Annibal,”  remarkable  for 
purity  and  strength  of  style ;  of  transla¬ 
tions  into  French  verse  of  the  Bucolics 
of  Virgil,  the  Songs  of  Tyrtaeus,  and  of 
the  Idyls  of  Theocritus,  and  of  a  memoir 
of  Robert  and  Henry  Stephens.  He  died 
on  the  24th  of  April  1836. 

Didot  (Ambroise  Firmin),  who,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  his  brother,  Hyacinthe  Didot, 
succeeded  to  the  business  of  his  father 
just  mentioned,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1790. 
After  pursuing  his  studies,  especially  in 
the  ancient  and  the  modern  Greek,  under 
the  direction  of  the  celebrated  Coray,  and 
after  spending  some  time  at  the  college  or 
gymnasium  of  Cydonia  in  Asia  Minor,  he 
was  attached,  in  1816,  to  the  French  em¬ 
bassy  in  Constantinople.  Before  return¬ 
ing  to  his  own  country,  his  desire  to  view 
the  monuments  of  antiquity,  to  be  met 
with  in  those  eastern  regions,  led  him  to 
make  an  extensive  tour  through  Greece, 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Egypt, 
of  which  he  published  an  account  in  1821, 
under  the  title  of  “  Notes  d’un  voyage  fait 
dans  le  Levant.”  He  is,  besides,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  a  good  translation  of  Thucydides 
(4  vols).  M.  Didot  was  the  first  person 
in  France  to  propose,  in  1823,  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  in  behalf  of  the  Greeks,  and  he  was 
actively  instrumental  in  the  formation  of 
the  Greek  committee  of  Paris,  of  which 
he  was  appointed  the  secretary.— Among 
the  many  important  publications  which 
have  issued  from  the  press  of  the  brothers 
Didot,  may  be  selected,  for  mention  here 
the  “Monuments  de  l’Egypte  et  de  Nu- 
bie,”  by  Champollion  the  Younger;  the 
*  Expedition  scientifique  des  Franqais  en 
Moree ;”  the  new  edition  of  the  Dictiona¬ 
ry  of  the  Academy;  the  “  Bibliotheque 
francaise ;”  the  «  Collection  des  classiques 
framjais ;”  the  collection  of  Greek  authors, 


with  Latin  translations  annexea ;  the  new 
edition  of  the  “  Thesaurus  grsecae  lin¬ 
guae”  of  Stephens;  the  “Glossarium  med. 
et  infim.  latinitatis”  of  Dufresne ;  and  the 
collection  published  under  the  title  of 
“  L’Univers  pittoresque.” 

Diebitsch-Sabalkanski  (Hans  Karl 
Friedr.  Ant.,  count)  was  born,  May  13th 
1785,  of  a  noble  family,  on  the  estate  of 
Grossleippe,  in  Silesia.  He  received  his 
education  in  the  school  for  Cadets  at  Ber¬ 
lin  ;  but  left  the  Prussian  for  the  Russian 
service  in  1801,  in  which  his  father,  also  a 
Prussian  by  birth,  and  an  aide-de-camp  of 
Frederick  the  Great  during  the  Seven 
Years’  War,  then  held  the  rank  of  a  ma¬ 
jor-general.  The  young  Diebitsch  made 
his  first  campaign  in  1805,  and  distin¬ 
guished  himself  in  such  a  degree  at  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz,  by  his  bravery  and 
presence  of  mind,  as  to  attract  the  par¬ 
ticular  attention  of  the  emperor  Alexander. 
His  conduct,  also,  at  Eylau  and  Friedland, 
added  to  his  reputation,  and  secured  him  a 
rapid  promotion.  He  partook  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  conflicts  of  1812,  1813,  and  1814 ; 
in  the  latter  of  which  years,  he  contributed 
essentially  to  determine  the  march  of  the 
allied  armies  upon  Paris,  after  the  sove¬ 
reigns  had  nearly  resolved  upon  a  general 
retreat  to  the  Rhine,  in  consequence  of  the 
disasters  that  had  befallen  the  main  army 
under  the  command  of  the  prince  of 
Schwartzenberg;  a  service  ever  afterwards 
gratefully  remembered  by  Alexander.  Ho 
accompanied  that  monarch  on  his  journey 
to  Taganrock,  and  saw  him  die  there.  On 
occasion  of  the  conspiracy  which  followed 
at  St.  Petersburg,  he  established  himself 
in  the  favour  of  the  emperor  Nicholas,  by 
the  intrepidity  and  judgment  which  he 
displayed.  In  the  Turkish  campaign  of 
1828,  he  was  chief  of  the  staff'  of  General 
Wittgenstein;  and,  in  the  following  year, 
succeeded  him  in  the  chief  .command  of 
the  army.  The  war  was  now  speedily 
brought  to  a  close,  by  the  passage  of  the 
Balkan  and  the  capture  of  Adrianople. 
For  this  brilliant  exploit,  Diebitsch  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  field-marshal, 
and  created  a  count,  with  the  surname  of 
Sabalkans/ri ,  that  is,  conqueror  of  the 
Balkan,  annexed  to  his  name.  When 
the  Polish  insurrection  broke  out,  in  the 
end  of  1830,  he  was  commissioned  to  quell 
it,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  150,000  men. 
Although,  no  doubt,  a  number  of  causes 
conspired  with  the  valour  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  Poles,  to  render  the  task  assigned 
to  him  more  difficult  than  was  anticipated 
by  himself  and  his  government,  such  as 
the  unusually  bad  weather,  the  extreme*? 
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bad  condition  of  the  roads,  the  difficulty 
hence  arising  of  provisioning  the  troops, 
and  the  appearance  among  them  of  the 
Asiatic  cholera,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the 
contest  was  conducted  with  little  energy 
or  skill  on  his  part.  He  was,  accordingly, 
about  to  be  superseded  in  his  command, 
when  he  was  rescued  from  that  disgrace 
by  the  hand  of  death,  on  the  10th  day  of 
June  1831.  By  some,  the  fact  of  his  con¬ 
duct  in  this,  his  last  campaign,  having 
come  far  short  of  his  former  reputation, 
has  been  attributed  to  disease,  both  bodily 
and  mental,  brought  on,  probably,  by  habits 
of  intemperance ;  and  some,  too,  have  inti¬ 
mated  that  his  death  was  owing  lo  poison, 
which  he  took  to  prevent  the  disgrace  he 
foresaw  would  be  inflicted  upon  him.  The 
physician,  however,  who  attended  him,  has 
positively  stated  that  he  died  of  an  attack 
of  the  cholera. 

Dieffenbach  (John  Frederick),  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  surgeons  of  the 
present  day,  was  born  at  Konigsberg,  in 
Prussia,  in  the  year  1795.  He  was  brought 
up  at  Rostock,  in  the  duchy  of  Mecklen¬ 
burg,  and  educated  in  the  gymnasium  of 
that  place  till  1812,  when  he  went  to  the 
university  of  Greifswald  to  study  Theology. 
In  1813,  however,  he  suspended  his  theo¬ 
logical  studies  to  take  part,  as  a  volunteer, 
in  the  war  against  France ;  resuming  them 
again  on  the  return  of  peace.  It  was  not 
long  after  this  that  he  discovered  he  had 
mistaken  his  profession ;  and  applied  him¬ 
self  to  Medicine,  and  especially  to  Sur¬ 
gery.  The  study  of  the  latter  he  pursued 
chiefly  at  Vienna,  under  Walther,  whose 
reputation  had  attracted  him  thither.  From 
Vienna,  he  accompanied  a  blind  lady,  in 
1821,  as  her  surgeon,  to  France;  and, 
while  there,  was  seized  with  a  vehement 
desire  to  go  to  Greece,  to  assist  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  in  their  struggle  for  independence. 
He  had  already  reached  Marseilles,  on  his 
way,  when  famil)1  circumstances  induced 
him  to  change  his  mind,  and  he  retrod  his 
steps  to  Germany.  After  taking  the  de¬ 
gree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Wurzburg, 
he  settled  himself  at  Berlin,  where  his 
success  as  a  surgeon  was  rapid  and  extra¬ 
ordinary.  Besides  the  employment  afforded 
him  by  an  extensive  private  practice,  he 
has  the  principal  charge  of  one  of  the  hos¬ 
pitals  of  tne  city,  is  a  professor  in  the  uni¬ 
versity,  and,  sinqe  the  death  of  Grafe,  in 
1840,  director  of  the  department  of  Clinical 
Surgery  in  that  institution.  Asa  lecturer, 
his  reputation  does  not  stand  high ;  but,  as 
a  surgeon,  he  is  not  only  unsurpassed  in  the 
dexterity  with  which  he  uses  the  knife,  but 
he  has  introduced  many  improvements  in 


the  practice  of  his  art,  more  particularly  in 
reference  to  that  branch  of  it  which  seeks 
to  correct  deviations  or  distortions  from  the 
natural  form  of  the  human  body,  and  to 
furnish  substitutes  for  parts  or  functions 
that  may  be  wanting.  His  skilful  forma¬ 
tion  of  noses,  lips,  eyelids,  cheeks,  &c., 
together  with  his  mode  of  rendering  the 
vision  direct  of  those  who  squint,  and  of 
giving  fluency  of  speech  to  the  stammerer, 
are  instances  of  what  is  meant.  —  His 
writings  are  valuable  for  the  matter  con¬ 
tained  in  them,  but  are  defective  in  form 
and  style.  The  most  important  of  them 
are  his  “  Chirurgischen  Erfahrungen,  be- 
sonders  uber  die  Wiederherstellung  zers- 
torter  Theile  des  menschiichen  Korpers” 
(4  parts,  1829-34);  the  continuation  of 
Scheeles’  work,  entitled  “  Die  Transfusion 
des  Blntes  und  die  Enspritzung  dcr  Arz- 
neien  in  die  Adern”  (1828);  the  essay 
“  Uber  die  Durchschneidung  der  Sehnen 
und  Muskeln”  (1841);  and  “Die  Ileilung 
des  Stotterns  durch  eine  neue  chirurgische 
Operation”  (1841). 

Diemen’s  (Van)  Land.*  See  Van  Die- 
mcv's  Land ,  (Sup.) 

Dieppe,*  in  1841,  had  16,443  inhabit¬ 
ants.  A  regular  steamboat  communica¬ 
tion  is  maintained  with  Brighton,  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  England.  There  are  in 
Dieppe  fine  baths,  constructed  in  1822; 
and  the  town  is  much  resorted  to  in  the 
summer  season  for  sea-bathing.  Articles 
of  ivory,  bone,  and  horn,  are  made  here 
perhaps  better  than  anywhere  else  in 
Europe.  The  inhabitants  are  extensively 
engaged  in  the  fisheries,  chiefly  with  a 
view  of  supplying  the  markets  of  Paris; 
and  as  many  as  12,000,000  of  oysters  are 
annually  sent  thither. 

Dijon.*  Population,  in  1841,  28,356. 
Besides  the  institutions  previously  men¬ 
tioned,  Dijon  has  an  “academie  universi- 
taire,”  with  faculties  of  law,  literature, 
and  science ;  a  secondary  school  of  medi¬ 
cine,  a  royal  college,  which,  in  1842,  had 
295  pupils,  a  theological  seminary,  a  mu¬ 
seum  of  paintings,  sculpture,  and  antiqui¬ 
ties,  a  rich  depot  of  archives,  with  several 
important  charitable  establishments.  It 
has  some  fabrics  of  linen,  cotton,  and 
woollen  stuffs,  vinegar,  mustard,  &c. ;  but 
its  main  dependence  is  on  its  wine  trade, 
it  being  the  principal  depot  and  market  for 
the  sale  of  Burgundy  wines. 

Dimity  ;  a  cotton  cloth  of  a  thick  tex¬ 
ture,  and  generally  striped,  or  otherwise 
ornamented,  in  the  loom  ;  it  is  chiefly  used 
for  articles  of  female  dress,  and  for  bed 
furniture  or  window  curtains,  and  is  very 
rarely  dyed. 
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Dindorf  (William),  one  of  the  most 
eminent  philologers  and  critical  scholars 
of  latter  times,  was  born  at  Leipsic,  in 
1802,  where  his  father,  who  died  in  1812, 
was  professor  of  the  oriental  languages. 
After  the  usual  preparatory  education,  he 
applied  himself  chiefly,  at  the  university 
of  his  native  city,  to  the  study  of  classical 
literature.  Already,  when  only  17  years 
of  age,  he  commenced  his  career  as  an 
author  by  the  continuation  of  Beck’s  com¬ 
mentaries  and  scholia  to  Invernizzi’s  edi¬ 
tion  of  Aristophanes;  which  was  speedily 
followed  by  a  smaller  edition  of  that  writer, 
intended  for  academical  use.  In  1828,  he 
accepted  of  a  professorship  at  Leipsic, 
after  having  previously  declined  one  of¬ 
fered  him  at  Berlin,  together  with  the 
post  of  principal  librarian  ( cnstos )  of  the 
Royal  Library  in  that  city.  His  lectures 
met  with  unqualified  approbation ;  but,  in 
1833,  he  was,  nevertheless,  induced  to 
resign  his  professorship,  that  he  might 
have  the  more  time  to  bestow  on  the  pre¬ 
paration,  jointly  with  his  brother  and  Hase, 
of  the  new  edition,  which  Didot  had  un¬ 
dertaken  to  publish  at  Paris,  of  Stephens’ 
“  Thesaurus  linguae  gnecse.”  Among 
his  other  numerous  works,  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  his  editions  of  Aristides,  Athenseus, 
Themistius,  Procopius,  and  Syncellus; 
also  of  the  “Grammatici  graeci”  (1823- 
25) ;  the  “  Poetse  scenici  grseci”  (1830) ; 
the  excellent  commentary  on  the  three 
Greek  tragedians,  and  on  Aristophanes  (7 
vols.  1838-42),  in  which  he  has  collected 
the  observations  of  preceding  critics  and 
illustrators  of  the  text,  and  to  which  he 
added,  in  1842,  the  “  Metra  iEschyli,  So- 
phoclis,  Euripidis  et  Aristophanis;”  and 
he  is  the  editor,  besides,  of  Sophocles, 
Aristophanes,  and  Lucian,  in  Didot’s  se¬ 
ries  of  the  Greek  classics.  In  all  these 
productions,  Dindorf  has  exhibited  uncom¬ 
mon  acuteness  in  deciding  on  disputable 
points,  great  erudition,  and  a  refined  taste ; 
and  as  an  editor,  he  possesses  the  merit  of 
"not  captiously  or  hypercritically  undervalu¬ 
ing  the  labours  of  his  predecessors,  and  of 
refraining  from  unnecessary  controversy. 
Dindorf,  it  may  be  stated  to  his  credit,  has 
not  been  so  entirely  absorbed  by  classical 
pursuits,  as  not  to  take  afn  interest  in  mat¬ 
ters  of  utility  affecting  the  interests  of  his 
fellow-countrymen.  He  is  one  of  the  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Saxon  and  Bavarian  Railroad 
Company. — His  younger  brother,  above  re¬ 
ferred  to,  Lewis  Dindorf  is  likewise  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  scholar,  and  the  editor  of  some 
of  the  works  of  Xenophon  and  of  Diodorus 
Siculus. 

PioPHANTiis ;  a  mathematician  of  the 


school  of  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  who  lived, 
according  to  some,  about  160  years  B.  (X, 
and  according  to  others,  not  till  200  years 
later.  He  has  been  usually,  but  errone¬ 
ously,  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  algebra. 
His  works,  however,  are  the  earliest  on 
that  subject,  which  have  come  down  to  us 
from  the  ancients.  They  relate  chiefly  to 
a  class  of  indeterminate  problems ,  now 
commonly  comprehended  under  the  gene¬ 
ral  term  of  the  dinphantine  analysis.  He 
wrote  a  treatise  entitled  “  Arithmetica,” 
in  13  books,  6  only  of  which  are  extant, 
and  an  essay  “  de  numeris  polygonis.” 

Dissen  (George  Ludolf),  an  eminent 
philologer,  was  born  in  December  1784, 
at  Grossenschneen,  near  Gottingen,  in  Ger¬ 
many,  at  which  place  his  father  was  pas¬ 
tor.  He  was  sent  in  his  14th  year  to  the 
celebrated  school  at  Schulpforte,  in  Saxony ; 
and  having  there  laid  an  excellent  founda¬ 
tion  for  his  future  studies,  he  went  in  1804 
to  the  university  of  Gottingen,  where  he 
devoted  himself  diligently  to  the  study  of 
philology  and  philosophy,  under  Heyne 
and  Herbart,  until  the  year  1808.  He 
became  a  private  lecturer  in  the  universi 
ty  in  1809.  In  1812,  he  was  invited  to  a 
professorship  at  Marburg,  and  was,  a  yea, 
afterwards,  appointed  professor  of  classica 
literature  at  Gottingen,  which  he  continuea 
to  be  till  his  death,  on  the  21st  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1837. — The  activity  of  Dissen  as 
a  professor  was  very  great,  his  lectures 
being  the  result  of  profound  investigation, 
as  well  as  digested  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  he  succeeded  in  inspiring  his  audience 
with  an  ardent  love  for  the  study  of  antiqui¬ 
ty.  But  the  zeal  with  which  he  applied  him¬ 
self  to  his  professional  duties,  and  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  his  own  mind,  prevented  his 
doing  much  as  an  author.  All  that  was 
published  by  him  from  1815  to  1825,  con¬ 
sists  of  the  part  he  took  in  Boeckh’s  great 
edition  of  Pindar,  and  some  reviews  which 
he  wrote  for  the  “Gbttinger  Gelehrten 
Anzeigen.”  In  regard  to  ancient  writers, 
and  poets  in  particular,  he  directed  his  at¬ 
tention,  in  an  especial  manner,  to  analyz¬ 
ing  the  connexion  of  the  ideas,  a  point 
which  had  been  much  neglected  by  pre¬ 
ceding  commentators.  With  a  view  ta 
supply  this  want,  he  prepared  a  new  edi¬ 
tion  of  Pindar,  which  appeared  in  1830 
in  2  vols.,  and  which  is  one  of  the  best 
that  we  have  of  that  poet.  In  1635,  ha 
published  an  edition  of  Tibullus,  with  valu¬ 
able  dissertations  and  a  commentary,  and, 
in  1837,  an  edition  of  Demosthenes’s  ora¬ 
tion  “  De  Corona,”  with  a  similar  object 
— Dissen  was,  besides,  the  author  of  an 
excellent  little  treatise,  entitjpd  '  \nlei- 
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tun"  fur  Erzieher,  die  Odyssee  mit  Kna- 
ben  zu  lesen,”  together  with  a  number  of 
smaller  dissertations  in  Latin  and  German. 
These  were  collected  and  published  with 
a  selection  of  his  reviews,  after  his  death, 
by  his  friend  K.  O.  Muller,  in  1839, 
under  the  title  of  “  Kleine  Lateinische 
und  Deutsche  Schriften  von  Ludolf  Dis- 
sen,”  with  several  biographical  notices  of 
the  author  prefixed. 

Distemper;  a  disease  incident  to  dogs, 
horses,  and  other  domestic  animals.  The 
distemper  in  dogs  is  commonly  considered 
as  a  catarrhal  disorder,  and  in  general  a 
running  from  the  nose  and  eyes  is  one  of 
the  first  and  leading  symptoms.  It  is 
usually  accompanied  by  a  short  dry  cough, 
and  succeeded  by  wasting  of  the  flesh  and 
loss  of  strength  and  spirits.  An  extraor¬ 
dinary  irritability  is  very  often  evinced, 
attended  by  great  debility  and  paralysis 
of  the  extremities,  or  by  convulsive  twitch- 
ings  resembling  St.  Vitus’s  dance,  and 
sometimes  also  by  epileptic  fits.  In  some 
of  these  attacks,  the  dog  walks  round  and 
round,  unconscious  of  every  thing  about 
him ;  and  in  such  cases  the  unfortunate 
animal  is,  not  unfrequently,  supposed  to 
be  mad,  and  is  sacrificed  accordingly. 
But  the  suddenness  of  the  seizure,  says 
Mr.  Blaine,  ought  to  inform  the  looker-on 
of  the  impossibility  of  its  being  rubies, 
which  is  always  in  the  worst  cases  marked 
with  some  recollection,  some  knowledge, 
and  which  never  exhibits  the  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  fury  that  characterizes  epilepsy. 

Dobrowsky*  was  born  in  1753,  at  Gy- 
ermet,  near  Raab,  in  Hungary,  and  died 
at  Briinn,  in  Moravia,  January  6th  1829. 

Doctrinaires.*  The  leaders  of  the 
“  parti  doctrinaire”  were  for  a  long  time 
M.  M.  Royer-Collard,  Guizot,  de  Broglie, 
Ch.  de  Remusat,  Jaubert,  Duvergier  de 
Hauranne,  Cousin,  Piscatory,  &c.  Of  late 
years,  however,  the  party  has  lost  its  dis¬ 
tinctive  character,  and  some  of  the  indi¬ 
viduals  enumerated  have  separated  them¬ 
selves  entirely,  in  their  political  course, 
from  their  former  colleagues. 

Doebereineb  (John  Wolfgang),  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  living  chemists,  and 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  university 
of  Jena,  was  born  at  Hof,  in  Germany, 
on  the  13th  of  December  1780.  His  edu¬ 
cation  was  very  defective;  and  he  is  a 
remarkable  instance  of  what  is  styled  a 
self-made  man.  When  15  years  old,  he 
applied  himself  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
oharmacy,  and  becoming  gradually  more 
impressed  with  his  want  of  scientific  in¬ 
formation,  he  laboured  diligently  to  supply 
it,  being  encouraged  to  do  so  by  the  intel¬ 


ligent  men  whose  acquaintance  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  make,  first  at  Carls- 
ruhe,  and  then  at  Strasburg,  where  he  had 
established  himself,  in  1799,  as  a  practical 
pharmaceutist.  In  1803,  at  the  suggestion 
of  some  of  his  relations,  he  engaged  in  mer¬ 
cantile  pursuits,  which,  luwvever,  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  abandon  after  a  short 
period,  when  he  devoted  himself  wholly  to 
the  study  of  chemistry,  practically  as  well 
as  theoretically.  Through  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  Gehler,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  chemistry  at  Jena.  Here  the 
peculiar  interest  manifested  in  his  behalf 
by  the  grand  duke,  and  by  Goethe,  led 
him  to  decline  several  advantageous  offers 
made  him  from  other  quarters. — Doeberei- 
ner  was  the  first  to  ascertain  that  oxalic 
acid  contained  no  hydrogen ;  and  he  dis¬ 
covered  it  to  be  decomposed,  by  means  of 
sulphuric  acid,  into  carbonic  acid  and  car¬ 
bonic  oxide.  He  discovered  also  that  for¬ 
mic  acid  was  decomposable  into  carbonic 
oxide  and  water.  He  was  the  first  to  ana¬ 
lyze  organic  substances  by  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  the  oxide  of  copper ;  he  ori¬ 
ginated  various  contrivances  for  arriving 
at  accurate  chemical  results  while  ope¬ 
rating  only  on  small  portions  of  matter; 
and  he  made  many  important  discoveries 
in  relation  to  the  phenomena  of  fermenta¬ 
tion.  But  among  his  numerous  discoveries, 
that  which  has  attracted  in  the  greatest 
degree  the  public  attention,  is  the  remark¬ 
able  property  of  platinum,  when  in  a 
spongy  state,  to  inflame  hydrogen  gas  in 
contact  with  oxygen  gas  or  atmospheric 
air, — a  property  which  he  applied  to  the 
construction  of  lamps  for  various  economi¬ 
cal  purposes,  and  of  eudiometers  of  plati¬ 
num.  His  earlier  discoveries  were  for  the 
most  part  communicated  to  the  world  in 
Gehler’s  “Journal  der  Chemie,  Physik  und 
Mineralogie ;”  his  later  in  Schweigger’s 
“Journal  fur  Chemie  und  Physik,”  and  in 
separate  publications.  Of  these  the  most 
remarkable  are  the  treatises  “  Zur  pneu- 
matischen .  Chemie”  (5  vols.  1821-25);* 
“  Zur  Gahrungs  chemie”  (1822) ;  “  Uber 
neuentdeckte  hochst  merkwiirdige  Eigen- 
schaften  des  Platins”  (1824);  “Beitrage 
zur  physikalischen  Chemie”  (3  parts, 
1824-36) ;  and  u  Zur  Chemie  des  Pla¬ 
tins”  (1836).  His  elementary  treatises, 
such  as  the  “Elemente  der  pharmaceu- 
tischen  Chemie”  (2d  ed.,  1819),  the  “An- 
fangsgrunde  der  Chemie  und  Stochiome- 
trie”  (3d  ed.,  1826),  and  the  “  Grundriss 
der  allgemeinen  Chemie”  (3d  ed.,  1826), 
together  with  the  “  Supplements”  to  this 
(1837),  are  likewise/deserving  of  honoura¬ 
ble  mention. — He  has  besides,  jointly  with 
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his  son,  Francis  Doebereiner,  published 
a  “  German  Pharmacopaea.” 

Dominica.*  At  the  last  registration,  in 
1834.  there  were  14,384  slaves;  on  the 
emancipation  of  whom  the  planters  re¬ 
ceived  the  sum  of  ,£275,923  13s.,  being-  at 
the  rate  of  £19  3s.  Id.  for  each  slave.  At 
the  same  period,  the  white  inhabitants 
were  840,  and  the  free  people  of  colour 
3,606 ;  so  that  the  whole  population  then 
amounted  to  18,830. — The  principal  arti¬ 
cle  of  export  from  the  island  is  coffee,  and 
the  next  m  importance  sugar.  The  total 
value  of  the  exports  from  the  colony,  in 
1836,  was  £78,282;  of  imports,  in  the 
same  year,  £68,077.  169  vessels,  burden 

5961  tons,  entered,  and  170,  burden  6548 
tons,  left  the  ports  of  Dominica  in  1836. 
The  island  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
any  harbour;  Roseau  on  the  W.,  and 
Prince  Rupert’s  Bay  on  the  N.  coast,  are 
merely  anchoring  places  of  little  security. 

Doncaster;  a  town  of  Yorkshire,  in 
England,  on  the  river  Don,  36  miles  S.  by 
W.  of  York,  and  containing,  in  1841, 
10,455  inhabitants.  It  is  extremely  well 
built,  and  is  distinguished  for  its  educa¬ 
tional  and  charitable  institutions;  one  of 
the  most  prominent  and  flourishing  among 
the  latter  being  the  Yorkshire  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  But  Doncaster 
is  principally  indebted  for  its  celebrity  to 
its  races.  These  are  held  in  the  month 
of  September  of  every  year,  and  are  zeal¬ 
ously  patronized  by  the  corporation,  as 
well  as  by  the  surrounding  nobility  and 
gentry.  The  interest  excited  by  them  is 
quite  extraordinary:  they  attract  visitors 
from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  even  from  foreign  countries;  and  no¬ 
where,  perhaps,  is  there  to  be  seen  such  a 
display  of  magnificent  equipages  and  fa¬ 
shion. 

Donizetti  (Gaetano),  born  at  Bergamo 
in  Italy,  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
musical  composers  now  living.  He  resides 
chiefly  in  Paris,  and  is  the  author  of  a 
number  of  operas,  among  which  those  most 
entitled  to  mention  are  his  “Enrico,”  “Eli- 
sir  d’amore,”  “Marino  Faliero,”  “Anna 
Bolena,”  “  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,”  “  Be- 
lisario,”  and  “  La  fille  du  regiment,”  in 
the  latter  of  which,  more  particularly,  he 
has  aimed  to  gratify  the  prevailing  taste 
of  the  Parisians.  He  has  also  produced 
several  overtures,  quartettes  for  the  violin, 
and  some  pieces  of  sacred  music.  He  is 
not  the  founder  of  any  new  school  of  music, 
but  his  style  of  composition  is  to  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  modification  of  that  of  his  great 
master  Rossini. 

Dorp  at.*  The  university  in  this  place 
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was  originally  founded  by  Gustav  us  Adol 
phus  of  Sweden  in  1632,  by  a  decree  is¬ 
sued  by  him  from  his  camp  near  Nurem¬ 
berg,  when,  as  might  have  been  supposed, 
his  mind  was  sufficiently  occupied  with 
the  military  operations  in  which  he  was 
engaged.  In  the  wars  which  subsequently 
ensued  between  Sweden  and  Russia,  it 
declined,  and  became  altogether  extinct  in 
1710.  The  emperor  Paul  had  commanded 
its  restoration  ;  but  his  death,  shortly  after¬ 
wards,  left  this  task  to  be  accomplished,  as 
has  already  been  mentioned,  by  his  suc¬ 
cessor  Alexander.  A  magnificent  edifice 
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was  erected  for  its  accommodation ;  and  it 
has  been  provided  with  a  library  of  up¬ 
wards  of  60,000  volumes,  an  observatory, 
an  extensive  philosophical  and  chemical 
apparatus,  a  zoological  museum,  a  mine- 
ralogical  cabinet,  a  botanic  garden,  an 
anatomical  theatre,  an  hospital,  and,  in 
short,  with  all  the  requisites  for  the  de¬ 
livery  to  the  students  of  efficient  courses 
of  instruction  in  the  various  departments 
of  knowledge.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1843,  there  were  27  professors,  be¬ 
sides  other  lecturers  and  teachers;  and  the 
number  of  students,  at  the  same  period, 
exceeded  500.  An  institution  was  attached 
to  the  university  in  1828,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  form  professors  for  the  Russian 
universities.  In  the  beginning  of  1844, 
we  find  it  stated  that  23  individuals  had 
completed  their  studies  in  it,  and  that  the 
number  of  its  students  was  then  7.  Dor- 
pat  has,  besides,  a  gymnasium,  a  normal 
school  for  the  education  of  teachers  com¬ 
petent  to  take'  the  charge  of  the  public 
schools  in^he  surrounding  country,  a  Pro¬ 
testant  theological  seminary,  and  (in  the 
neighbourhood)  a  practical  school  of  agri¬ 
culture. — The  town  is  well  built,  and  con¬ 
tains  about  10,000  inhabitants. 

Dort.*  The  population,  in  1837,  was 
19,614:  it  has,  however,  been  lately  stated 
to  reach  as  high  as  22,000. — It  has  a  gym¬ 
nasium,  and  a  mint.  —  The  hall  in  which 
the  famous  synod  of  Dort  held  its  sittings 
is  still  in  excellent  preservation,  but  is 
now  degraded  to  the  ignoble  purpose  af  a 
low  Sunday-evening  theatre. — Dort  is  the 
centre  of  a  considerable  trade  in  flax, 
which  is  grown  in  great  quantities  in  its 
vicinity,  and  a  good  deal  of  which  is  shipped 
for  England  and  Ireland. 

Douai  or  Douay;  a  strongly  fortifieu 
town  of  France,  in  the  department  “du 
Nord,”  on  the  river  Scarpe,  18  miles  S  of 
Lille,  with  about  22,000  inhabitants.  The 
town  contains  a  superb  arsenal  and  one  of 
the  three  royal  foundries  in  the  kingdom. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  sub-prefecture,  of  a  royal 
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court  for  the  departments  “du  Nord”  and 
of  the  “  Pas  de  Calais,”  and  of  a  tribunal 
of  primary  jurisdiction.  It  has  also  a  royal 
college,  with  352  pupils  in  1642,  a  royal 
school  of  artillery,  an  “academie  universi- 
taire”  which  has  replaced  its  celebrated 
university,  schools  of  design  and  music, 
and  a  primary  normal  school ;  with  a  pub¬ 
lic  library  of  29,000  volumes,  museums  of 
paintings  and  antiquities,  cabinets  of  natu¬ 
ral  history  and  medical  science,  a  botani¬ 
cal  garden,  2  hospitals,  an  orphan  asylum, 
and  a  theatre.  —  It  has  fabrics  of  lace, 
tulles,  gauze,  cotton  stuffs,  thread,  and 
earthenware,  glass  and  soap  works,  and 
salt  and  sugar  refineries;  and  it  has  a  con¬ 
siderable  trade  in  flax,  which  is  extensive¬ 
ly  cultivated  in  its  neighbourhood. — Douai 
existed  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  was  a 
place  of  consequence  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  before  the  revolution  the  seat  of  the 
parliament  of  French  Flanders  and  of  the 
university  above  mentioned,  which  was 
founded  in  1562  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  It 
was  taken  by  the  French  in  1667,  lost  by 
them  in  1710,  and  again  taken  by  them  in 
1712.  France  retained  possession  of  it  by 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  con¬ 
cluded  in  the  following  year. 

Douro;  one  of.  the  principal  rivers  of 
Spain  and  Portugal.  It  takes  its  rise  N. 
VV.  of  Lorca,  in  Old  Castile,  and  flows  by 
Soria,  Aranda,  Toro,  Zamora,  Miranda, 
and  Oporto,  discharging  itself  into  the  At¬ 
lantic  ocean,  at  a  short  distance  W.  of  the 
last-mentioned  place.  Its  most  important 
tributaries  are,  on  the  right,  the  Pisuerga, 
Seguilla,  Esla,  Sabor,  Tua,  and  Tamega, 
and  on  the  left,  the  Rituerto,  ^iaza,  Du- 
rantcn,  Cega,  Adaja,  Tormes,  Agueda, 
Coa,  and  Tavora.  Its  entire  course  is 
estimated  at  very  little  short  of  500  miles, 
generally  in  a  S.  W.  or  W.  S.  W.  direc¬ 
tion.  It  flows  for  the  most  part  through 
deep  and  narrow  valleys ;  and  its  current 
is  very  rapid.  It  is,  however,  navigable 
for  about  70  miles  from  its  mouth. 

Douville  (Jean  Baptiste),  the  secretary 
of  the  Geographical  Society  at  Paris,  and 
one  of  the  most  noted  travellers  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  age,  was  born  in  the  W.  of  France, 
about  the  year  1794.  From  his  early 
youth,  he  had  a  passion  for  visiting  strange 
countries,  and  sought  to  obtain  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  would  best  qualify  him  for  doing 
so  with  advantage.  Scarcely  had  he  en¬ 
tered  into  possession  of  a  considerable  for¬ 
tune,  when  he  travelled  successively  to 
Asia  and  America.  He  next  resolved  upon 
making  the  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the 
interior  of  Africa,  from  the  Portuguese 
settlements  on  the  W.  coast  of  that  conti¬ 


nent.  Neither  the  difficulties  thrown  in 
his  way  by  the  distrust  of  the  Portuguese 
authorities,  nor  the  hostility  of  the  native 
tribes,  who  had  much  to  complain  of  in  the 
conduct  experienced  by  them  from  their 
European  neighbours,  could  deter  him  from 
his  purpose.  Setting  out  from  San-Felippe 
de  Benguela,  and  at  a  sacrifice  of  nearly 
200,000  francs,  he  not  only  traversed  the 
kingdoms  of  Benguela  and  Angola,  but 
also,  in  the  regions  situated  to  the  N.  of 
these,  he  reached  a  point  in  Lat.  13°  27'  S. 
and  Lon.  25°  4'  E.  of  Paris,  whence  he 
proceeded  in  a  N.  W.  direction  to  the  port 
of  Ambriz  to  embark  for  Europe.  On  the 
20th  of  June  1831,  he  arrived  at  Paris. 
The  report  which  he  made  of  his  journey 
to  the  Geographical  Society  there  produced 
so  great  an  impression,  that,  in  1632,  he 
received  the  prize  awarded  for  the  most 
important  geographical  discovery  made 
during  the  year  1830;  and  the  Geographi¬ 
cal  Society  of  London  bore  their  testimony 
to  his  merits,  by  electing  him  an  honorary 
member.  An  account  of  his  journey  was 
published  by  him,  under  the  title  of  “Voy¬ 
age  au  Congo  et  dans  l’interieur  de  l’Af- 
rique  equinoxiale,  fait  dans  les  annees 
1828,  1829  et  1830”  (3  vols),  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  which  he  was  aided  by  Eyries, 
the  editor  of  the  “Annales  des  Voyages.” 

Dresden.*  At  the  close  of  the  year 
1843,  the  population  of  this  city,  including 
a  military  forpe  of  7,613  men,  amounted 
to  86,601  persons;  of  whom  73,037  were 
Lutherans,  4635  Roman  Catholics,  619  of 
the  Reformed  Church,  71  Greek  Catho¬ 
lics,  and  626  Jews.  —  Besides  the  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  previously  mentioned, 
Dresden  has  2  gymnasiums,  2  normal 
schools,  a  school  for  the  blind,  another  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  numerous  free  elemen¬ 
tary  schools,  and  schools  for  the  reforma¬ 
tion  of  deprave  children.  It  has  also 
many  charitable  establishments,  including 
orphan  asylums  of  various  kinds,  a  found¬ 
ling  hospital,  and  5  other  hospitals.  The 
Royal  Library,  containing  about  300,000 
volumes,  besides  pamphlets  and  manu¬ 
scripts,  is  open  to  the  public.  —  Dresden 
has  no  very  considerable  external  trade. 
It  has  numerous  painters,  designers,  sculp¬ 
tors,  engravers,  and  other  workers  in  the 
fine  arts;  and  some  manufactures  of  wool¬ 
len  and  silk,  leather,  gold  and  silver  arti¬ 
cles,  carpets,  sealing  wax,  maccaroni, 
white  lead,  straw  hats,  artificial  flowers, 
musical,  mathematical,  and  philosophical 
instruments,  with  a  bomb  and  cannon 
foundry,  and  a  large  sugar  refinery.  What 
is  called  Dresden  China  is  not  made  in 
this  city,  but  at  Meissen,  14  miles  distant. 
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The  greater  proportion  of  its  external 
commerce  has,  until  lately,  consisted  in 
its  transit  trade  by  the  Elbe.  Its  general 
trade  is,  however,  increasing;  and,  since 
1826,  a  wool  market  has  been  established. 
—  The  inhabitants  generally  are  great 
lovers  of  the  fine  arts,  and  devoted  to 
music. 

Drontheim;  one  of  the  principal  towns 
of  Norway,  on  the  river  Nid,  at  its  month, 
in  a  large  fiord  or  gulph,  275  miles  N.  E. 
of  Bergen.  It  is  a  regularly  and  well 
built  town,  though  the  houses  are  chiefly 
of  wood;  and  contains  above  12,000  inha¬ 
bitants.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop;  and 
has  a  public  grammar-school,  an  institute 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  besides  various 
kinds  of  elementary  schools.  There  is 
here,  also,  a  public  library  and  museum, 
in  which  are  collections  of  books,  mine¬ 
rals,  zoology,  and  antiquities;  a  theatre; 
a  work-house ;  an  asylum  for  the  insane ; 
and  several  hospitals,  and  other  charitable 
institutions. 

Drouet*  (Jean  Baptiste).  On  April 
11th  1824,  a  man  died  at  Macon,  in 
France,  who  had  lived  several  years  there 
in  great  retirement,  and  had  called  him¬ 
self  Merger.  On  the  examination  of  his 
effects  after  his  death,  he  proved  to  have 
been  Drouet. 

Drouet  (count  d’Erlon).  See  Erlon , 
(Sup.) 

Drovetti  (Bernardin),  formerly  consul- 
general  of  France  in  Egypt,  was  born 
somewhere  about  the  years  1775  to  1777, 
at  Leghorn,  in  Italy.  He  entered  the 
French  army  at  an  early  age,  and  partook 
of  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-colonel.  Appointed,  subse¬ 
quently,  by  Bonaparte,  to  the  consul-gene¬ 
ralship  in  that  country,  he  exerted  h’mself 
in  the  discovery  and  excavation  of  anti¬ 
quities;  and,  even  after  he  was  superseded 
in  his  office,  under  the  government  of  the 
Restoration,  he  remained  there,  actively 
engaged  in  this  respect  as  before.  In 
company  with  Caillaud,  and  under  the 
protection  of  Mehemed  Ali,  he  travelled 
through  Egypt,  and  some  of  the  adjacent 
regions,  where,  hitherto,  the  foot  of  a  Eu¬ 
ropean  had  scarcely  trodden;  and  made 
plans  and  drawings,  at  his  leisure,  of  what 
he  saw.  He  made,  besides,  extensive  pur¬ 
chases  from  the  Arabs,  as  also  from  other 
travellers,  of  every  thing  they  had  to  dis¬ 
pose  of,  that  was  calculated  to  illustrate 
the  early  history  of  that  portion  of  the 
African  continent.  Under  Charles  X.,  he 
was  re-appointed  consul-general ;  but  was 
again  displaced  in  1830.  Latterly,  he  has 
resided  chiefly  at  Marseilles.  His  exten¬ 


sive  collections  have  been  divided  into  two 
pario,  both  of  them  extremely  valuable. 
The  more  important  one  of  these  was  pur¬ 
chased  from  him  by  the  king  of  Sardinia,  for 
the  museum  at  Turin;  the  other  became 
the  property  of  the  French  government, 
and  constituted  the  nucleus  of  the  Parisian 
Museum  of  Egyptian  Antiquities.  Neither 
part  contains  many  large  statues;  but,  in 
each  of  them,  there  are  several  thousands 
of  idols,  scarabei,  medals,  intaglios,  and 
other  objects,  illustrative  of  the  religion 
and  domestic  life  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
together  with  a  number  of  mummies,  and 
about  200  rolls  of  papyrus. — Jomard  was 
assisted  by  Drovetti  in  the  preparation  of 
his  “  Voyages  a  l’oasis  de  Thebes  et  dans 
les  deserts  situees  a  l’orient  et  a  l’occident 
de  la  Thebaide,  etc.”  (1822);  and  he  also 
made  use  of  the  journals  and  drawings  of 
Drovetti  aril  Caillaud  in  his  “Voyage  a 
l’oasis  de  Syouah”  (1823.) 

Droz*  (Joseph).  To  the  works  pub¬ 
lished  by  him,  already  enumerated,  there 
are  to  be  added  the  “  Application  de  la 
morale  a  la  politique”  (1825);  his  “  Eco¬ 
nomic  politique,  ou  principes  de  la  science 
des  richesses”  (1829);  and  lastly,  the 
“  Histoire  du  regne  de  Louis  XVI.  pen¬ 
dant  les  annees  ou  l’on  pouvait  prevenir 
ou  diriger  la  revolution  fran^aise”  (1839). 

Dry  Rot.*  The  most  efficacious  mode 
of  preventing  this  disease  in  timber  is  that 
proposed  by  Mr.  Kyan.  He  employs  for 
this  purpose  a  solution  of  corrosive  subli¬ 
mate.  This  salt  of  mercury  is  a  well- 
known  vegetable  poison :  if  any  animal 
jelly,  upon  which  fungi  will  quickly  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  form  of  mouldiness,  is  mixed 
with  a  minute  quantity  of  corrosive  subli¬ 
mate,  no  fungi  will  in  that  case  be  pro¬ 
duced  ;  so  that  both  theory  and  experience 
are  in  favour  of  Mr.  Kyan’s  process  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  progress  of  dry 
rot  might  even  be  arrested  in  the  build- 
ings  where  it  occurs,  if  the  timbers  could 
be  got  at,  and  well  washed  with  the  same 
solution. — Although  dry  rot  generally  fixes 
itself  on  timber,  it  will  also  attack  any 
form  of  vegetable  matter.  The  paper- 
hangings  of  rooms,  which  are  chiefly  com¬ 
posed  of  cotton  and  linen  thread,  are  oc¬ 
casionally  overrun  in  houses  that  have 
been  long  shut  up  and  neglected ;  and  the 
mildew  which  destroys  the  strength  of 
canvass  is  only  another  form  of  dry  rot. 

Dublin.*  Its  population,  from  1793, 
when  it  amounted  to  182,370,  to  1821, 
remained  nearly  stationary.  Since  the 
last-mentioned  period,  it  has  augmented 
with  great  rapidity,  and  had  attained,  in 
1834,  as  returned  by  the  commissioners  nf 
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public  instruction,  to  the  number  of  240, 
300;  of  whom  61,800  were  members  of 
the  established  church,  3500  Protestant 
dissenters,  and  175,000  Roman  Catholics. 
We  find  it  stated,  however*  that  the  bor¬ 
ough  of  Dublin,  according  to  the  census 
of  1841,  contained  a  population  of  228,895 
persons.  —  Dublin  was  the  seat  of  a  uni¬ 
versity  so  early  as  1320 ;  but  the  institu¬ 
tion  gradually  declined,  in  consequence  of 
the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  and  the 
deficiency  of  funds.  The  existing  univer¬ 
sity  of  Trinity  College  was  founded  in 
1593.  At  present,  it  consists  of  a  provost, 
7  senior,  and  18  junior  fellows,  and  70 
scholars ;  besides  whom,  there  are  16  pro¬ 
fessors,  and  3  lecturers,  with  assistants; 
all  endowed.  The  number  of  students  in 
the  institution  is  about  1300  annually. 
Its  library  contains  upwards  of  300,000 
volumes,  and  is  entitled  to  a  copy  of  every 
work  published  in  the  British  empire.  It 
has,  besides,  a  museum,  a  theatre  of  anat¬ 
omy,  and  a  printing-office;  and  it  main¬ 
tains  a  small,  but  well-kept  botanical  gar¬ 
den,  in  the  S.  E.  suburb.  There  is  a 
“  College  of  Physicians,”  which  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  university,  and  a  “  College 
of  Surgeons,”  founded  in  1784.  The  in¬ 
corporated  company  of  apothecaries  has 
established  courses  of  lectures  in  phar¬ 
macy,  and  other  branches  of  medical  sci¬ 
ence.  There  are  also  several  private 
medical  and  surgical  schools,  much  fre¬ 
quented  by  students. — The  chartered  scien¬ 
tific  and  literary  societies  are  the  “  Royal 
Dublin  Society,”  for  the  promotion  of  the 
useful  arts,  having  professorships  in  bota¬ 
ny,  chemistry,  and  experimental  philoso¬ 
phy,  drawing  schools,  a  library,  a  museum, 
and  a  large  botanic  garden ;  the  “  Royal 
Irish  Academy,”  founded  in  1786,  for  the 
encouragement  of  abstract  science,  polite 
literature,  and  antiquities,  with  a  small, 
but  increasing  library,  containing  a  good 
collection  of  Irish  MSS.,  and  a  museum ; 
and  the  “Royal  Hibernian  Academy,” 
founded  in  1823,  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  fine  arts.  These  three  institutions 
receive  annually  grants  of  public  money. 
The  unchartered  societies  for  science,  lite¬ 
rature,  and  the  fine  arts,  are  supported 
wholly  by  voluntary  contributions.  They 
are  the  Royal  Irish  Institution  for  Paint¬ 
ing;  the  Zoological  Society,  which  has  a 
handsome  garden;  the  Mechanics’  Insti¬ 
tute,  established  in  1837;  together  with 
the  Horticultural,  Agricultural,  Natural 
History,  Civil  Engineers’,  and  Historical 
Societies.  —  The  schools  and  charitable 
institutions  are  very  numerous. 

Ducha  tel  (Charles  Marie  Tannegui, 


count),  descended  from  a  noble  family  in 
Normandy,  was  born  at  Paris,  February 
19th  1803.  After  completing  his  legal 
studies,  he  enlisted  himself  in  politics,  un¬ 
der  the  standard  of  the  doctrinaires ,  and 
was  an  active  contributor  to  the  “  Globe” 
newspaper,  and  the  “Revue  francaise.” 
His  attention,  at  the  same  period,  was  at¬ 
tracted  to  the  subject  of  political  economy, 
especially  in  its  relations  to  the  condition 
of  the  poorer  classes  of  society  ;  which  led 
to  the  publication  by  him,  in  1829,  of  a 
treatise  “  De  la  charite  dans  ses  rapports 
avec  l’etat  moral  et  le  bien-etre  des  classes 
inferieures  de  la  societe.”  In  this,  found¬ 
ing  his  reasonings  on  the  principles  of 
population,  as  deduced  by  Malthus,  he 
maintains  that  labour,  economy,  and  pru¬ 
dence  in  respect  to  marriage,  are  the  ap¬ 
propriate  means  of  preserving  the  poor 
from  want  and  misery. — On  the  accession 
of  the  doctrinaires  to  power,  in  1830,  Du- 
chfitel  was  appointed  to  an  office  in  the 
department  of  finance,  of  which,  however, 
he  was  deprived,  on  their  being  displaced 
in  October  1832.  He  has,  since  then, 
partaken  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his 
party,  which  has  been  alternately  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  administration  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  in  opposition  to  it;  and  he  is  at 
present  minister  of  the  Interior,  under  the 
premiership  of  his  friend  Guizot,  with  whom 
he  entertains  the  most  intimate  relations. 
—  While  thus  actively  engaged  in  the 
management  of  public  affairs,  or  in  the 
contentions  of  politics,  he  found  leisure  to 
prepare  and  publish,  in  1834,  the  volume 
of  the  “  Documents  historiques  sur  la 
France,”  giving  a  statistical  account  of 
the  agriculture,  mines,  manufactures,  com¬ 
merce,  navigation,  colonies,  central  admi¬ 
nistration,  finances,  military  and  naval 
forces,  judicial  acts,  and  public  instruction 
of  the  kingdom.  Until  then,  nothing  so 
complete  of  its  kind  had  appeared.  He 
was  the  originator,  also,  of  the  inquiry  into 
the  state  of  the  commerce  of  the  country, 
made  in  1834  and  1835,  with  the  object  in 
view  of  modifying  the  existing  tariff  of 
duties;  and  the  results  of  which  were 
subsequently  communicated  to  the  public, 
in  3  volumes  4to. 

Duenna  ;  the  chief  lady  in  waiting  on 
the  queen  of  Spain.  In  a  more  general 
sense,  it  is  applied  to  a  person  holding  a 
middle  station  between  a  governess  and  a 
companion,  and  appointed  to  take  charge 
of  the  junior  female  members  of  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  families. 

Dulong  (Pierre  Louis),  an  eminent 
French  savant ,  was  born  at  Rouen,  in  the 
year  1785.  He  at  first  studied  medicine ; 
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but  being1  subsequently  admitted  into  the 
laboratory  of  the  oelebiated  Berthollet,  he 
devoted  himself  thenceforth  altogether  to 
chemical  and  physical  science.  In  1811, 
he  instituted  some  interesting  investiga¬ 
tions  concerning  the  different  salts;  and 
in  October  of  the  same  year,  made  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  chloruret  of  nitrogen,  which 
announced  its  existence*  by  a  violent  ex¬ 
plosion.  The  laboratory  where  the  occur¬ 
rence  took  place  was  utterly  destroyed ; 
the  experimentalist,  however,  escaping 
with  some  severe  injuries.  This  accident 
did  not  prevent  him  froiti  making  a  tho¬ 
rough  examination  of  the  properties  of  the 
substance  in  question,  which  he  succeeded 
in  ascertaining,  at  the  expense  of  one  of 
his  eyes  and  a  finger,  caused  by  another 
explosion.  In  1815,  he  published  his  re¬ 
searches  on  nitric  acid,  and  in  the  next 
year  those  on  the  acids  of  phosphorus. 
His  experiments,  on  all  these  subjects,  had 
been  conducted  with  an  extraordinary  pre¬ 
cision,  and  his  conclusions  from- them  drawn 
with  the  utmost  sagacity  ;  and  the  same 
precision  and  sagacity  were  carried  by 
him  into  the  province  of  physics,  which 
he  undertook  to  explore,  at  first  in  con¬ 
junction  with  his  friend  Petit,  and,  on  the 
death  of  the  latter,  without  a  colleague. 
He  was  thus  led  to  the  detection  of  seve¬ 
ral  hitherto  unknown  laws  relating  to  ca¬ 
loric  or  heat,  especially  the  important  one 
(this  jointly  with  Petit)  that  the  specific 
heats  of  bodies  are  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
the  weights  of  their  atoms. — Dulong  was 
Petit’s  successor  as  professor  of  Physics  in 
the  Polytechnic  School,  and  was  also  after¬ 
wards  appointed  professor  of  Chemistry 
in  the  Faculty  of  Sciences,  in  the  “Ecole 
Normale,”  and  in  the  veterinary  school  of 
Alfort.  At  the  period  of  his  death,  in 
1838,  he  filled  the  professorship  of  Phy¬ 
sics  in  the  Faculty  of  Sciences,  and  was 
director  of  the  studies  in  the  Polytechnic 
School. — The  papers  in  which  the  greater 
part  of  his  discoveries  were  communicated 
to  the  world  are  to  be  found  in  the  me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  in  the  “  Annales 
de  Chimie  et  de  Physique,”  and  in  other 
scientific  collections. 

Dumas  (Alexandre),  one  of  the  most 
prolific  French  authors  of  the  present 
time,  was  born  at  Villers-Cotterets,  in  the 
department  of  the  Aisne,  on  the  24th  of 
June  1803.  His  father  was  the  general 
of  division,  Alexander  Davy  Dumas,  who 
repeatedly  distinguished  himself,  during 
the  wars  of  the  revolution,  by  his  personal 
prowess,  and  who  was  the  son  of  the  mar- 
auis  de  la  Pailleterie,  a  wealthy  colonist 


in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  by  an  Afri¬ 
can  negress.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
Alexandre  Dumas,  being  in  very  necessi¬ 
tous  circumstances,  went  to  Paris,  hoping, 
by  the  instrumentality  of  some  of  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  former  friends  and  associates  in 
arms,  to  obtain  a  desirable  appointment. 
He  was  received  by  them,  however,  very 
coldly,  and  might  have  been  speedily  re¬ 
duced  to  a  state  of  entire  destitution,  but 
for  the  interference  in  his  behalf  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Foi,  then  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  to  whom  he  had  been  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  letter  of  recommendation 
from  one  of  his  most  influential  constitu¬ 
ents.  Foi  procured  for  him  a  clerkship  in 
the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  duke  of 
Orleans  (the  present  king  of  the  French), 
with  a  salary  of  1500  francs.  In  this  situa¬ 
tion,  he  occupied  every  moment  of  his  lei¬ 
sure  time,  for  several  years,  in  supplying 
the  defects  of  his  previous  education.  On 
witnessing  a  representation  of  “  Hamlet” 
by  a  company  of  English  actors,  he  was 
powerfully  impressed  with  the  genius  of 
Shakspeare,  and  set  about  reading  his 
plays  with  the  utmost  avidity.  This  was 
precisely  at  the  period  when  the  public 
began  to  weary  of  the  form  and  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  old  French  drama,  and  when 
the  opposite  schools  of  the  “Classiques” 
and  “  Romantiques”  had  engaged  in  their 
contest  for  supremacy.  The  ambition  of 
Dumas  was  kindled  to  distinguish  himself 
in  the  ranks  of  the  latter,  by  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  tragedy,  after  the  model  of  the 
great  English  original.  His  “  Henfi  I1L 
et  sa  cours,”  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
striking  delineation  of  character,  its  rapid 
dialogue,  and  its  energetic  and  glowing 
diction,  accommodated  as  much  as  possible 
to  the  language  of  the  period  referred  to, 
was  received,  on  its  representation  at  the 
“Theatre  frarnjais,”  with  unbounded  ap¬ 
plause  ;  and  the  obscure  author  became  at 
once  one  of  the  leading  spirits  in  the  co¬ 
temporary  literature  of  his  country.  The 
duke  of  Orleans,  too,  acknowledged  his 
merit  by  appointing  him  to  be  his  librarian; 
an  office,  however,  which  he  soon  resigned, 
to  enable  him  to  pursue  his  career  as  an 
author  without  distraction.  A  number  of 
dramatic  performances  now  followed  in 
quick  succession,  such  as  the  tragedies  of 
“Christine  ou  Stockholm,”  “Fontaine* 
bleau  et  Rome”  (1830),  “Antony”  (1831), 
“Teresa”  (1832),  “Angele”  (1834),  “La 
Tour  de  Nesle”  (jointly  with  Gaillardet), 
«  Catharine  Howard,”  and  '  ‘Caligula,”— 
the  comedy  entitled  “Un  mariage  sous 
Louis  XV.”  (1841),  together  with  the  vau¬ 
devilles  “  Halifax”  and  “  Le  marriage  au 
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tambour.”  —  Dumas  has  likewise  written 
some  novels,  which  have  met  with  more 
or  less  success ;  although  his  reputation  as 
a  novelist  is  altogether  secondary  to  that 
enjoyed  by  him  as  a  dramatic  author.  His 
“Impressions  de  voyage”  and  “Nouvelles 
impressions,”  giving  an  account  of  his 
journey ings  in  Italy,  the  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean,  Syria,  &c.,  superficial  as 
the  remarks  made  in  them  for  the  most 
part  are,  furnish  much  agreeable  reading. 
— The  writings  of  Dumas  have  no  doubt 
done  some  service  to  French  literature,  by 
co-operating  to  emancipate  his  country¬ 
men  from  their  subjection  to  a  prescribed 
mode  of  composition ;  but,  like  those  of 
several  others  among  the  present  race  of 
French  authors,  they  teem  with  descrip¬ 
tions  and  characters  of  a  nature  offensive 
to  good  morals. — It  ought  to  be  added,  that 
his  exceeding  fertility  as  a  writer  has  led 
to  the  suspicion  that  some  of  the  pieces 
which  have  appeared  under  his  name,  and 
which  have  been  published  with  his  sanc¬ 
tion,  have  really  been  the  productions  of 
others,  inferior  in  reputation  to  himself. 

Dumas  (Jean  Baptiste),  professor  of 
chemistry  in  the  University  of  Paris,  and 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  was 
born  at  Alais,  in  the  department  of  the 
Gard,  in  July  1800.  He  applied  himself, 
first  in  his.  native  town,  and  then  at  Ge¬ 
neva,  to  the  study  of  pharmacy.  From 
pharmacy,  however,  his  attention  was  soon 
turned  to  chemistry  and  natural  history ; 
and  he  published  some  original  views  on 
the  subject  of  botany,  and  also  an  account 
of  his  researches  relating  to  the  physiolo¬ 
gy  of  animals.  With  the  reputation  which 
he  had  thus  acquired,  he  went  to  Paris  in 
1821,  to  prosecute  his  researches,  and  to 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  associating  with 
the  numerous  distinguished  men  in  that 
great  centre  of  science,  engaged  in  simi¬ 
lar  pursuits  with  himself.  There  the  merits 
of  Dumas  were  not  long  in  meeting  with 
general  acknowledgment ;  and  in  1823, 
he  was  appointed  “repetiteur”  of  chemis¬ 
try  in  the  Polytechnic  School,  and  profes¬ 
sor  of  the  same  science  at  the  Athenaeum. 
Since  this  period,  he  has  been  occupied 
with  a  series  of  investigations,  which  have 
had  a  decided  influence  on  the  existing 
state  of  chemical  science;  and,  down  to 
the  latest  period,  his  theoretical  views 
have  very  generally  prevailed  in  France, 
though  zealously  controverted  by  Berze¬ 
lius,  as  well  as  other  eminent  chemists,  in 
Germany  and  elsewhere.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  his  earlier  inquiries  into  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  vapours  of  many 
volatile  substances,  and  his  later  into  the 
equivalents  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  lead¬ 


ing  him  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  equiva¬ 
lents  of  all  bodies  are  simple  multiples  of 
those  of  hydrogen,  his  labours  in  chemis¬ 
try  have  been  almost  exclusively  directed 
to  the  organic  branch  of  it.  These  have 
related  more  particularly  to  the  alcoloids, 
the  combinations  of  ether,  the  spirit  of 
wood  and  its  combinations,  the  volatile 
oils,  indigo,  the  acidity  of  wine,  and  the 
action  of  the  alkalies  on  organic  bodies. 
Latterly  too,  since  the  physiologico-chemi- 
cal  researches  of  Liebig,  he  has,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  Boussingault  and  Payen, 
applied  himself*with  great  zeal  to  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  unsettled  questions  relat¬ 
ing  to  nutrition,  the  formation  of  fat,  &c. 
— The  writings  of  Dumas  consist  of  arti¬ 
cles  inserted  in  the  “Annales  de  chimie 
et  de  physique ;”  of  the  “  Traite  de  chimie 
appliquee  aux  arts”  (6  vols.  1828-43); 
the  “  Leqons  sur  la  philosophic  chimique” 
(1837);  the  “Essai  sur  la  statique  chi¬ 
mique  des  etres  organises”  (1841);  and  of 
his  “These  sur  la  question  de  faction  du 
calorique  sur  les  corps  organiques”  (1838). 

Dumas*  (Mathieu,  count).  On  his  re¬ 
turn  to  France  in  1814,  he  was  appointed 
a  counsellor  of  state  by  Louis  XVIII.,  who 
bestowed  upon  him,  besides,  several  othei 
marks  of  his  confidence.  This,  however, 
did  not  prevent  him  from  again  serving 
under  Napoleon,  on  the  return  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  from  Elba.  Three  years  after  the  se¬ 
cond  restoration,  he  became  once  more  a 
counsellor  of  state,  and  was  employed  in 
the  administrative  department  of  the  army, 
but  was  dismissed  from  all  his  offices,  in 
1822,  because,  in  despite  of  holding  them, 
he  voted  steadily  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties  with  the  opposition  to  the  government. 
In  1830,  he  was  one  of  the  221  deputies, 
who  by  their  famous  address  to  the  king, 
took  the  initiatory  step  to  the  revolution 
of  July.  After  the  dethronement  of  Charles 
X.,  he  organized  the  national  guard  of 
Paris,  jointly  with  Lafayette,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  commander  of  all  the  national 
guards  of  the  kingdom.  In  1831,  he  was 
created  a  peer  of  France;  and  he  died  on 
the  16th  of  October  1837,  having  previously 
become  nearly  blind. 

Dumb  and  Deaf.*  See  Schools,  (Sup.) 

Dumeril  (Andre  Marie  Constant)  was 
born  in  1774  at  Amiens,  in  France.  He 
studied  medicine  at  Paris,  and  as  early  as 
the  year  1800  was  professor  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology  at  the  School  of  Medicine. 
In  1818,  he  exchanged  this  office  for  the 
professorship  of  Pathology  in  the  same  in¬ 
stitution  ;  and  in  1825,  on  the  death  of 
Lacepede,  whose  assistant  ( suppleant )  he 
had  been  for  more  than  20  years,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  as  the  professor  of  Herpetology 
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and  Ichthyology  at  the  museum  of  the 
“  Jardin  du  roi.”  During  a  period  of  four 
years,  he  also  lectured  on  Natural  History, 
in  the  place  of  Cuvier,  at  the  “Ecole  cen- 
trale”  of  the  Pantheon.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  since 
1814. — His  works  are  not  only  extremely 
accurate  in  their  details,  but  evincive  also 
of  a  philosophical  spirit  in  their  author. 
The  principal  of  them  are  his  “Traite 
elementaire  d’histoire  naturelle”  (1803), 
composed  by  order  of  the  government;  the 
“  Zoologie  analytique”  (1806),  which  con¬ 
tains  a  minute  classification  of  insects,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  important  changes  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  author  into  that  of  reptiles 
and  fishes ;  the  “  Considerations  generates 
sur  la  classe  des  insectes”  (1823),  being 
the  substance,  with  some  alterations  and 
additions,  of  the  articles  relating  to  in¬ 
sects,  contributed  by  Dumeril  to  the  “  Dic- 
tionnaire  des  sciences  naturelles the 
“  Elements  des  sciences  naturelles”  (2  vols. 
1825) ;  and  lastly,  the  most  important  of 
all,  in  which  he  has  been  assisted  by  Bi- 
bron,  the  “Erpetologie  generate”  (vols. 
1-5,  1834-39,  and  vol.  8,  1841),  and  which 
contains  the  first  attempted  systematic  de¬ 
scription  of  all  known  reptiles. 

Dumont  d'Urville  (Jules  Sebastien 
Cesar)  was  born,  May  21st  1790,  at  Conde- 
sur-Noireau,  in  the  French  department 
of  Calvados.  He  entered  the  navy  at  an 
early  age,  and  was  gradually  promoted 
till  he  attained  to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral 
on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1840.  In  1819 
-20,  he  accompanied  the  expedition  to  the 
Black  Sea,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Gauttier;  on  his  return  from  which  he 
made  himself  known  by  a  “  Memoire  geo- 
logique  sur  Tile  volcanique  de  Santorin,” 
and  a  “  Memoire  archeologique  sur  les 
mines  d’un  temple  de  Melos.”  On  this 
expedition  he  discovered  the  beautiful  sta¬ 
tue,  styled  the  “Venus  of  Milo,”  which 
now  adorns  the  gallery  of  the  Louvre. 
He  set  out,  in  1822,  with  Captain  Duper- 
rey  on  his  voyage  round  the  world,  and  in 
addition  to  his  duties  as  first  lieutenant  on 
board  the  corvette  “  La  Coquille,”  was 
appointed  to  act  as  botanist.  When  he 
came  back  to  France,  he  brought  with 
him  a  rich  collection  of  insects,  and  seve¬ 
ral  hundred  new  specimens  of  plants.  As 
fruits  also  of  his  observations,  must  be 
mentioned  various  papers  communicated 
by  him  to  the  scientific  journals,  and  espe¬ 
cially  a  Flora  of  the  Falkland  islands. 
Whilst  busily  occupied  in  preparing  the 
descriptive  and  botanical  account  of  this 
voyp.ge,  he  was  appointed  to  command  U 
uevv  expedition,  composed  of  the  corvettes 


“  L’Astrolabe”  and  “  La  Zelee,”  which 
sailed  from  Toulon  on  the  20th  of  April 
1826,  and  which  was  destined  to  explore 
the  coasts  of  New  Zealand  and  New  Gui¬ 
nea,  and  to  ascertain,  besides,  where  the 
unfortunate  La  Pey rouse  had  perished. 
This  last  he  became  convinced  had  occur¬ 
red  ofi'the  island  of  Vanicoro,  as  had  been 
previously  reported  by  Captain  Dillon  of 
the  British  navy.  The  other  prescribed 
objects  of  the  expedition  were  accom¬ 
plished  with  great  exactness  and  ability, 
as  well  as  discoveries  made  of  islands  be¬ 
fore  unnoticed  by  any  European  navigator. 
The  account  of  all  these  proceedings  has 
been  published  by  Dumont  d’Urville  in 
the  “Voyage  de  l’Astrolabe,”  in  13  vols. 
8vo.  In  1837,  he  quitted  France  on  a 
voyage  undertaken  to  explore  the  Antarc¬ 
tic  seas.  He  penetrated  as  far  south  as 
the  ice  would  allow ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  greatest  risks  of  being  shipwrecked, 
he  discovered  lands,  to  which  he  gave  the 
names  of  Louis  Philippe  and  of  Adelie. — 
On  the  8th  day  of  May  1842,  he  was 
among  the  victims  of  the  fire  which  de¬ 
stroyed  the  cars  on  the  railroad  between 
Paris  and  Versailles. 

Duna.  See  Dwina ,  (Sup.) 

Dundee;  a  flourishing  city  and  sea-port 
of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Forfar  or 
Angus,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Frith  of  Tay, 
38|  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Edinburgh.  The 
number  of  inhabitants,  in  1841,  was  62,873. 
The  place  is  remarkable  for  its  manufac¬ 
tures,  being  the  chief  seat  not  only  of  the 
Scotch,  but  of  the  British  linen  manufac¬ 
ture.  The  business  is  principally  confined 
to  the  coarser  fabrics,  such  as  Osnaburgs, 
imitation  Russia  sheeting, .sail-cloth,  sack¬ 
ing,  and  bagging;  but  the  spinning  of  finer 
yarns  has  been  introduced  within  these 
few  years,  a  part  of  which  is  manufactured 
in  the  place,  and  the  remainder  exported 
to  France  and  Belgium.  Dundee  imports 
the  raw  material,  or  hemp,  flax,  and  co- 
dilla,  almost  solely  from  Russia,  Prussia, 
Holland,  and  Brabant;  rather  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  supply  coming  from 
Russia.  The  accommodations  for  shipping 
have  of  late  years  been  very  much  en¬ 
larged  ;  and,  in  1839,  the  number  of  ves¬ 
sels  which  belonged  to  the  port  was  325, 
with  a  tonnage  of  44,882.  In  the  same 
year  the  number  of  British  vessels  which 
cleared  out  for  foreign  ports  was  297 ;  of 
foreign  vessels,  47.  A  regular  steam  com¬ 
munication  is  maintained  between  Dundee 
and  London ;  and  a  vast  amount  of  black 
cattle,  sheep,  and  agricultural  produce,  is 
conveyed  to  the  metropolis  in  the  steam 
ers.  There  are  two  railroads  extending 
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from  Dundee, — one  in  the  direction  of 
Newtyle,  and  the  other  in  that  of  Arbroath, 
—  which  cannot  fail  to  contribute  materi¬ 
ally  to  its  prosperity. 

Dunfermline;  a  town  of  Scotland,  in 
the  county  of  Fife,  15  miles  N.  W.  of 
Edinburgh,  with  13,296  inhabitants.  It 
can  boast  of  a  great  antiquity,  and  was 
once  noted  for  the  palace  and  abbey  which 
it  contained,  of  both  of  which  only  a  few 
ruins  remain,  sufficient  however  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  the 
original  buildings.  It  is  at  present  re¬ 
markable  for  its  linen  manufactures,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  the  finer  sorts  of  diapers,  da¬ 
masks,  &c. 

Dunkirk.*  Population,  in  1841,  about 
27,000.  —  It  has  a  communal  college,  a 
school  of  hydrography,  a  school  of  drawing 
and  architecture,  a  public  library  contain¬ 
ing  18,000  volumes,  a  theatre,  and  concert- 
hall. —  There  is  a  regular  communication 
by  steam  between  Dunkirk  and  Rotter¬ 
dam,  Hamburg,  and  Havre.  The  vessels 
of  all  descriptions,  belonging  to  the  port, 
amount  in  number  to  187,  with  a  tonnage 
of  16,894  tons. 

Dunlap  (William)  was  born,  February 
19th  1766,  at  Perth  Amboy  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  His  taste  for  reading  and  pictures 
was  cultivated  at  a  very  early  age  by  fre¬ 
quent  visits  to  the  house  of  an  old  gentle¬ 
man,  of  the  name  of  Bartow,  residing  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  home ;  of  whose 
society,  however,  he  was  deprived  at  the 
beginning  of  the  revolutionary  struggle, 
when  he  was  only  9  years  of  age,  Mr. 
Bartow  then  retiring  to  Bethlehem  in 
Pennsylvania.  In  the  midst  of  the  war¬ 
like  scenes  which  nowr  occurred,  his  edu¬ 
cation  wTas  neglected,  until  his  father  re¬ 
moved,  in  1777,  to  the  city  of  New  York, 
then  in  the  possession  of  the  British.  Here 
fie  was  sent  to  school  for  a  short  time, 
when,  from  an  accident  that  occurred 
while  at  play  with  some  other  boys,  he 
was  deprived  of  the  sight  of  one  of  his 
eyes,  and  only  by  degrees  recovered  the 
use  of  the  other  eye.  Thenceforth  there 
was  an  end  to  all  regular  schooling.  He 
had  acquired  the  use  of  Indian-ink,  and 
became  attached  to  copying  prints;  and 
his  father,  perceiving  that  he  had  a  desire 
to  become  a  painter,  sent  him  to  an  artist 
to  be  instructed.  The  lessons  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  it  would  however  seem,  were  few  and 
of  little  account.  Mr.  Dunlap  was,  in  fact, 
almost  altogether  his  own  instructor.  Hav¬ 
ing  painted  the  likenesses  of  some  of  his 
relations  and  companions,  he  commenced 
portrait-painter  ir.  the  year  1782,  when 
only  in  his  17th  year;  fixing  his  price,  as 


he  himself  has  told  us,  at  3  guineas  a  head. 
In  the  summer  of  1783,  after  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  peace,  he  visited  New  Jersey  and 
Philadelphia.  “Here,”  he  says,  “I  saw 
and  admired  Peale’s  gallery  of  pictures, 
for  then  I  admired  every  thing.”  At  Rocky 
Hill,  near  Princeton,  he  was  introduced  to 
General  Washington,  who  honoured  him 
by  sitting  to  him  for  his  portrait.  Having 
made  two  attempts  at  painting  in  oil,  the 
first  a  head  of  Sir  Samuel  Hood  for  a  sign- 
painter,  and  the  second  a  full-length  figure 
of  Washington,  he  embarked  in  May  1784 
for  England,  to  become  a  pupil  of  his 
countryman,  Benjamin  West;  who  had 
previously  consented  to  receive  him.  He 
remained  abroad  somewhat  more  than  3 
years,  without  making  any  considerable 
progress  in  his  art ;  partly  on  account  of 
the  deficiencies  of  his  earlier  instruction, 
and  partly  also,  and  perhaps  in  a  still 
greater  degree,  from  suffering  himself  to 
be  diverted  from  his  studies  by  the  amuse¬ 
ments  and  gaieties  of  the  British  metropo¬ 
lis.  On  his  return  to  New  York,  he  lost 
no  time  in  offering  his  services  to  the  pul> 
lie  as  a  portrait-painter.  But  his  success 
was  very  limited ;  few  persons  employed 
him ;  and  his  efforts,  as  he  states,  were 
unsatisfactory  to  himself.  “  I  sought,”  he 
says,  “  a  refuge  in  literature,  and  after  a 
year  or  two  abandoned  painting,  and  joined 
my  father  in  mercantile  business.”  He 
represents  himself  as  having  been  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  convivial  assoc’ations  in 
which  he  was  fond  of  indulging,  by  his 
marriage,  about  this  time,  to  a  daughter 
of  Mr.  Benjamin  Woolsey,  by  which  means 
he  not  only  obtained  a  “  good  wife,”  but 
the  advantage  of  a  connexion  with  her 
highly  respectable  relatives.  “I  derived 
much  advantage  intellectually,”  he  thus 
expresses  himself,  “  from  the  society  of  the 
Rev.  Timothy  Dwight,  afterwards  presi¬ 
dent  of  Yale  College,  who  had  married  my 
wife’s  sister,  and  at  whose  house  on  Green¬ 
field  Hill  I  passed  some  of  my  happiest 
hours.  I  was  now  rescued  from  inevitable 
destruction.”  —  Mr.  Dunlap  continued  to 
be  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  for 
some  time  after  the  death  of  his  father 
down  to  the  year  1805 ;  but  having  been 
tempted  to  become  the  lessee  of  the  New 
York  theatre,  and  this  speculation  proving 
an  unfortunate  one,  he  was,  at  the  period 
just  mentioned,  reduced  to  bankruptcy. 
He  now  once  more  had  recourse  to  portrait 
painting  as  a  means  of  subsistence,  first  at 
Albany,  and  next  at  Boston,  but  with  so 
little  success  as  to  induce  him  gladly 
lo  accept  an  offer,  made  by  Mr.  T.  A. 
Cooper,  to  assist  him  at  the  New  York 
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theatre,  of  which  he  had  taken  a  lease,  in 
the  capacity  of  general  superintendent  of 
his  theatrical  concerns,  and  manager  in 
his  absence.  In  this  situation  he  continued 
till  1812,  when  he  relinquished  it,  on  ac¬ 
count,  as  we  are  told,  of  its  having-  become 
“disagreeable,”  and  again  betook  himself  to 
the  business  of  painting  portraits.  Though 
he  seemed  at  the  outset  to  have  a  fair 
prospect  of  at  length  succeeding  in  his 
profession,  this  attempt,  like  the  others  of 
the  same  kind  before  mentioned,  was  des¬ 
tined  to  be  a  failure.  He  next  published 
the  “  Memoirs  of  George  Frederick  Cooke,” 
and  commenced  a  magazine  under  the  title 
of  “  The  Recorder.”  The  latter  was 
speedily  discontinued,  for  want  of  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  subscribers  to  pay  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  publication.  He  had  scarcely 
begun,  with  considerable  success,  to  paint 
portraits  in  oil,  when  he  was,  another  time, 
called  away  from  the  practice  of  his  art, 
by  his  appointment,  in  1814,  to  be  assist¬ 
ant  paymaster-general  of  the  militia  of  the 
state  of  New  York,  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States;  an  office  which  did  not  ex¬ 
pire  until  the  autumn  of  the  year  1816. 
Then  only,  at  the  age  of  51,  did  he  become 
permanently  a  painter.  —  From  this  time 
forth,  he  led  a  very  wandering  life,  visit- 
jig  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  and 
Iso  Canada,  in  quest  of  employment.  This 
ne  succeeded  in  obtaining,  through  the 
exertions  of  his  numerous  friends  as  well 
as  his  own  merits,  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  his 
former  want  of  success. — Nor  was  the  at¬ 
tention  of  Mr.  Dunlap  confined  exclusively 
to  portrait-painting.  He  executed  a  series 
of  pictures,  which,  by  their  excellence, 
have  enrolled  his  name  in  the  list  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  American  artists.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  of  them  are  the  “  Christ  Rejected,” 
avowedly  containing  a  number  of  figures 
borrowed  from  the  printed  descriptions  of 
West’s  picture  of  the  same  name;  the 
“Bearing  of  the  Cross;”  “Death  on  the 
Pale  Horse,”  in  which  he  once  more  took 
as  his  guide  a  printed  description  of  one 
of  West’s  pictures;  and  his  “Calvary,” 
regarded  by  him  as  the  best  and  most 
finished  of  his  compositions.  They  were 
all  exhibited  to  the  public  successfully  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
pecuniary  receipts  which  they  produced 
contributed  materially,  during  several 
years,  to  the  support  of  his  family.  Among 
the  best  of  his  minor  works  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  “A  child  returning  from  school,” 
painted  for  the  Hon.  William  M’Coun, 
vice-chancellor  of  the  state  of  New  York; 
and  a  female  study,  called  by  him  “  The 
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Historic  Muse,”  and  purchased  in  1833  by 
H.  C.  Beach,  Esq.  The  last  was  pro¬ 
nounced  by  Sully  to  be  his  best  picture. — 
In  the  winter  of  1830-31,  Mr.  Dunlap 
read  a  course  of  lectures  on  historical  com¬ 
position  in  painting  to  the  students  of  the 
“  National  Academy  of  Design,”  an  insti¬ 
tution  founded  at  New  York  in  1826,  and 
composed  and  governed  by  artists  only; 
and,  in  April  following,  he  delivered  an 
address  to  the  students,  on  distributing  pre¬ 
miums,  which  was  published  by  the  aca¬ 
demy,  and  attracted  some  degree  of  atten¬ 
tion  both  at  home  and  abroad.  A  year  af¬ 
terwards,  he  gave  two  lectures  on  the  fine 
arts  in  the  Clinton  Hall  lecture-room,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Mercantile  Library  As¬ 
sociation,  and  again  lectured  to  the  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  National  Academy.  He  pub¬ 
lished,  in  November  1832,  a  “  History  of 
the  American  Theatre,”  which  he  had 
long  been  engaged  in  preparing;  and,  by 
the  favourable  reception  it  met  from  the 
public,  he  was  encouraged  to  issue  pro¬ 
posals  for  the  publication  of  his  history  of 
the  “Arts  of  Design  in  the  United  States,” 
comprehending  an  interesting  sketch  of 
his  own  life.  On  the  last  day  of  February 
1833,  he  received  a  complimentary  benefit 
at  the  theatre  in  New  York,  the  net  pro¬ 
ceeds  amounting  to  $2517 ;  a  gift,  as  he 
tells  us  in  his  autobiography,  that  support¬ 
ed  him  under  the  afflictions  of  disease,  and 
enabled  him  to  labour  on  the  work  just 
mentioned.  This  was  issfied  from  the 
press  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1834. 
— Besides  the  works  already  noticed,  Mr. 
Dunlap  wrote  a  number  of  plays,  during 
the  period  of  his  theatrical  lease ;  and  he 
was  the  author  of  a  biography  of  Charles 
Brockden  Brown.  —  He  died,  September 
28th  1839,  in  the  74th  year  of  his  age. 

Duperrey  (Louis  Isidore)  was  born  in 
October  1786.  After  studying  the  mathe¬ 
matics  at  the  normal  school  of  Paris,  he 
entered  the  French  navy  when  16  years 
of  age.  In  1816,  he  accompanied  Captain 
Freycinet,  in  the  “Uranie,”  in  his  voyage 
round  the  world;  and  the  hydrographical 
department  of  the  expedition  was  almost 
exclusively  attended  to  by  him.  He  com¬ 
manded  the  “  Coquille”  in  her  voyage  of 
discovery  (see  Dumont  d !’  Urville).  Leav¬ 
ing  Toulon  on  the  11th  of  August  1822; 
he  cast  anchor  at  Marseilles  on  tuc  ^4th 
of  April  1825 ;  having  doubled  Cape  Horn, 
and  visited  the  W.  coast  of  S.  America, 
various  groups  of  islands  m  the  Pacific 
ocean,  Australia,  and  New  Guinea.  Dur 
ing  the  voyage,  he  made  an  extensive  col¬ 
lection  of  objects  of  natural  history,  deter¬ 
mined  by  astronomical  observations  the 
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positions  of  a  number  of  important  points, 
made  very  numerous  experiments  with 
the  pendulum  and  on  the  magnetism  of 
the  earth,  and  noted  many  curious  facts 
concerning  the  people  whom  he  met  with. 
The  government,  on  his  return,  confided 
to  him  the  preparation  of  the  account  of 
his  labours,  which  was  subsequently  pub¬ 
lished  in  6  vols.  4to.,  with  illustrative 
plates. 

Dcjfin*  (Andre  Marie  Jean  Jaques). 
After  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  he 
devoted  much  of  his  time  to  authorship. 
He  published,  among  other  works,  the 
“  Lettres  sur  la  profession  d’un  avocat” 
(2  vols.  1818) ;  Observations  sur  plusieurs 
points  importants  de  notre  legislation  crimi- 
nelle”  (1821);  “De  la  jurisprudence  des 
arrets”  (1822);  “the  “Lois  communes” 
(2  vols.  1823) ;  an  “  Examen  des  actes  de 
la  commission  militaire  institute  pour  juger 
le  due  d’Enghien”  (1823) ;  “  Les  libertes 
de  l’eglise  gallicane”  (1824);  “Consulta¬ 
tion  pour  le  comte  Montlosier  contre  l’ille- 
galite  des  jesuites”  (1826);  and  the  “No¬ 
tions  elementaires  sur  la  justice,  le  droit 
et  les  lois”  (1827). — In  1827,  he  was  again 
elected  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  De¬ 
puties;  and  in  1830,  was  the  “rappor¬ 
teur”  or  member  who  drafted  the  famous 
address  of  the  “221.”  Encouraged  and 
stimulated  by  him  it  was  that  the  editors 
of  the  “National.”  and  other  journalists  of 
Paris,  protested  against  the  ordinances  of 
July.  He  partook,  also,  largely  in  the 
measures  adopted  by  certain  of  the  depu¬ 
ties,  assembled  together  hastily  on  that 
occasion,  against  the  arbitrary  proceedings 
of  the  government,  as  well  as  in  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  the  municipal  commission  for 
the  maintenance  of  order  in  the  capital. — 
Having  contributed  to  the  dethronement 
of  Charles  X.,  M.  Dupin  concurred  in  the 
substitution  of  a  new  dynasty  in  the  place 
of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  and 
subsequently  opposed  with  great  earnest¬ 
ness  the  extreme  radical  opinions  which 
tended  to  its  overthrow'.  In  August  1830, 
he  was  appointed  “  procureur  general”  in 
the  court  of  Cassation ;  and,  in  8  successive 
sessions  of  the  legislature,  he  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  His 
persistence  in  what  has  been  called  the 
system  of  the  “juste  milieu”  having  ren¬ 
dered  him  more  an'  more  unpopular  with 
many  of  his  former  friends,  he  was  led  to 
publish,  so  long  back  as  1833,  a  defence 
of  his  political  course,  under  the  title  of 
“  La  revolution  de  juillet  1830,”  in  which 
one  of  the  principal  objects  is  to  prove  that 
a  republic  is  altogether  unfitted  for  the 
existing  condition  of  France ;  that  the  great 


body  of  the1  French  people  do  not  desire 
the  establishment  of  one ;  and  that  Louis 
Philippe  was,  under  the  circumstances, 
the  only  individual,  practically  speaking, 
who  could  have  been  selected  as  the  new 
monarch, — not  because  he  was  quasi-legi¬ 
timate ,  but  in  spite  of  his  being  so,  “quoique 
Bourbon.” — M.  Dupin  is  said  to  be  at  pre¬ 
sent  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the 
memoirs  of  his  own  life. 

Dupin*  (Charles),  now  the  baron  Du¬ 
pin.  In  1832,  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  the  Moral  and  Politi¬ 
cal  Sciences,  and  in  1837,  was  elevated  to 
the  dignity  of  a  peer. 

Duponceau  (Peter  S.),  was  born  on  the 
3d  of  June  1760,  in  the  Isle  of  Rhe,  on 
the  western  coast  of  France,  where  his 
father  held  a  military  command.  He  ex¬ 
hibited  at  an  early  age  a  taste  for  reading, 
and  a  great  facility  in  acquiring  languages. 
Besides  the  Latin,  which  he  learned  at  a 
grammar  school,  or  from  private  teachers 
at  home,  he  gained  a  knowledge  of  the 
English  and  Italian  from  intercourse  with 
the  officers  of  an  Irish  and  an  Italian  regi¬ 
ment  quartered  in  the  neighbourhood.  His 
father  intended  him  for  the  army,  and,  to 
prepare  him  for  becoming  a  military  en¬ 
gineer,  had  him  taught  mathematics,  ge¬ 
ography,  history,  &c.  But  this  project 
was  soon  abandoned,  on  account  of  the 
son’s  shortness  of  sight.  It  was  then  de¬ 
termined  that  he  should  receive  a  collegi¬ 
ate  education;  and  he  was  accordingly 
sent,  in  1773,  to  a  college  of  Benedictine 
monks,  at  St.  Jean  d’Angely.  When  he 
had  been  there  18  months,  his  father  died. 
Through  the  persuasions  of  his  mother 
and  family  generally,  and  as  a  means  of 
providing  for  himself,  he  submitted,  but 
with  great  reluctance,  to  the  “tonsure,” 
and  became  an  ecclesiastic.  The  bishop 
of  Rochelle,  wffio  was  a  friend  of  the  fami¬ 
ly,  sent  the  “young  abbe”  as  a  “regent,” 
or  instructor,  to  his  episcopal  college  at 
Bressuire,  in  Poitou.  This  situation,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  proved  so  unpleasant  to  him,  on 
account  of  the  jealousies  of  the  other  “  re¬ 
gents,”  and  of  the  annoyances  to  which  he 
was  subjected  from  the  pupils,  that,  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1775,  he  abandoned  it, 
and  set  out  for  Paris,  to  seek  his  fortune 
there.  For  a  time,  he  earned  his  living 
by'  translating  English  works,  at  a  fixed 
price  per  sheet,  for  professed  translators, 
who  made  a  profit  out  of  his  labours ;  by 
translating  commercial  letters  for  men  of 
business;  and  by  giving  lessons  in  the 
French  and  English  languages.  At  lengtk 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Court  do 
Gebelin,  the  author  of  the  “  Monde  Primi 
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II!*,”  who  engaged  him  to  be  his  private 
secretary.  While  thus  employed,  he  met, 
at  the  house  of  the  celebrated  Beaumar¬ 
chais,  with  Baron  Steuben,  then  passing 
through  Paris  on  his  way  to  embark  for 
America.  The  baron  was  in  want  of  a 
secretary  that  could  speak  and  write  the 
English  language,  and  proposed  to  young 
Duponceau  to  accompany  him  in  the  dou¬ 
ble  capacity  of  his  secretary  and  aide-de 
camp.  They  sailed  together  from  Mar¬ 
seilles,  and  landed  at  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  1st  of  December  1777. 
— On  the  18th  of  February  1778,  Mr.  Du¬ 
ponceau  was  appointed,  at  the  request  of 
Baron  Steuben,  a  captain  by  brevet  in  the 
army  of  the  United  States,  on  which  he 
always  prided  himself  greatly ;  and  as  a 
surviving  captain  in  the  army  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  he  received  a  pension  until  the  day 
of  his  death.  Mr.  Duponceau  attended 
Baron  Steuben  in  his  various  military 
movements,  till  the  close  of  the  campaign 
of  the  year  1779,  when  they  took  up  their 
winter  quarters  at  Philadelphia.  Here  he 
was  attacked  by  a  coughing  and  spitting 
of  blood,  accompanied  by  great  emacia¬ 
tion,  which  for  a  time  threatened  the  most 
serious  consequences,  and  which  obliged 
him  to  seek  the  restoration  of  his  health 
by  a  residence  in  the  country,  during  the 
summer  of  1780.  An  attempt  to  engage 
again  in  active  service  proved  to  be  alto¬ 
gether  beyond  his  strength.  He,  accord¬ 
ingly,  left  the  army,  and  proceeded  once 
more  to  Philadelphia,  bearing  with  him  a 
letter  from  Baron  Steuben,  in  which  this 
distinguished  officer  strongly  recommend¬ 
ed  him  to  Congress,  and  solicited  for  him 
an  employment  in  some  civil  capacity. — 
In  July  1781,  he  became  a  citizen,  as  he 
expresses  it,  “  of  the  great  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania;”  and  in  the  following 
October,  through  the  interest  exerted  in 
his  behalf  by  Governor  McKean,  Judge 
Peters,  and  other  influential  friends,  he 
obtained  the  office  of  secretary  to  Mr. 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  who  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Congress  to  take  the  charge  of 
the  department  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Mr. 
Duponceau  continued  to  perform  the  duties 
of  this  office  for  a  period  of  somewhat  less 
than  20  months.  He  then  entered  upon 
the  study  of  the  law,  and  was  admitted  an 
attorney  in  June  1785.  Previously  to  this, 
he  had  been  appointed  a  notary  public; 
'  and  in  1791,  he  was  made  sworn  interpre¬ 
ter  of  foreign  languages.  —  Mr.  Dupon¬ 
ceau  married  in  the  year  1788;  from  which 
time,  we  are  told,  he  began  to  lead  a  very 
retired  life,  attending  only  to  the  duties  of 
his  profession.  His  reputation  as  a  law¬ 


yer  became  gradually  extended,  so  that 
he  was  often  employed  in  very  important 
suits;  and,  on  questions  of  civil  and  foreign 
law,  his  opinion  was  justly  held  in  the 
highest  estimation.  Tiie  character  which 
in  this  respect  he  acquired  led  to  the  offer 
to  him,  by  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Jefferson,  of  the  office  of  chief 
justice  of  Louisiana, — an  offer,  however, 
which  his  prospects  and  associations  in 
Philadelphia  induced  him  to  decline.  In 
the  intervals  of  his  arduous  occupations, 
he  found  leisure  to  translate  several  valua¬ 
ble  foreign  works  on  law,  and  to  write  in¬ 
teresting  essays  on  professional  subjects, 
some  of  which  were  published. — After  he 
had  earned  for  himself  by  his  profession 
a  “comfortable  competence,”  Mr.  Dupon¬ 
ceau  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  philo¬ 
logical  pursuits,  for  which  he  had  ever 
evinced  a  decided  inclination.  An  impulse 
was  given  to  him  in  this  direction  by  the 
establishment,  in  March  1815,  by  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  of  the  “  Committee  of 
History,  Moral  Science,  and  General  Li¬ 
terature.”  This  committee  presented  to 
the  society,  in  1819,  a  report  prepared  by 
Mr.  Duponceau,  on  the  “  Structure  of  the 
Indian  Languages,”  which  was  printed  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  committee.  It 
speedily  acquired  for  him  the  reputation 
of  being  a  learned  philologer;  and  pro¬ 
cured  for  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  and 
the  distinguished  honour  of  being  elected, 
on  the  20th  of  April  1827,  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  French  Institute,  in  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions.  At  a  subse¬ 
quent  period,  in  May  1835,  the  prize  of 
“  Linguistique,”  founded  by  Volney,  was 
awarded  to  him  by  the  same  learned  body, 
for  a  memoir  on  the  “  Indian  Languages 
of  North  America,”  which  was  afterwards 
published  in  Paris.  About  this  time,  too, 
his  attention  was  directed  to  the  structure 
of  the  Chinese  language,  which  has  gene¬ 
rally  been  regarded  as  ideographic ,  that  is, 
the  written  character  has  been  considered 
to  represent  ideas,  not  sounds ;  so  that  the 
Chinese  and  congenerous  nations,  it  has 
been  conceived,  may  be  able  to  correspond 
with  each  other  in  writing,  although  their 
spoken  languages  may  be  mutually  unin¬ 
telligible.  Mr.  Duponceau  boldly,  and 
most  ingeniously  and  ably,  maintained, 
from  analogy,  the  opposite  opinion, — that 
the  written  language  is  lexigraphic ,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  the  characters  repre¬ 
sent  sounds.  His  “  Dissertation  on  the 
Chinese  Language,”  published  in  1838, 
when  he  was  78  years  old,  was  the  latest 
of  his  works.  —  Besides  his  writings  on 
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legal  and  philological  subjects,  noticed 
above,  he  was  the  author  of  a  number  of 
memoirs,  communicated  to  the  literary  and 
scientific  societies  to  which  he  belonged, 
und  of  more  than  one  of  which  he  was  the 
president ;  of  public  addresses  pronounced 
by  him  on  various  occasions;  and  of  many 
essays  and  other  minor  pieces.  He  was, 
indeed,  remarkable  through  life  for  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  intellectual  activity,  reading 
diligently,  and  “using  his  pen  as  much  as 
he  did,  in  despite  of  his  extreme  shortness 
of  vision,  and,  in  his  latter  years,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  being  affected  with  cataract. 
Many  anecdotes,  we  may  add,  are  told  of 
his  extraordinary  absence  of  mind,  not  a 
few  of  which  might  probably  be  accounted 
for  by  the  defects  that  have  just  been  men¬ 
tioned. — Mr.  Duponceau  died  on  the  1st 
day  of  April  1844,  in  the  84th  year  of 
his  age. 

Dupuytren*  died  February  8th  1835, 
leaving  to  his  daughter  a  fortune  estimated 
at  from  7  to  8  millions  of  francs.  He  be¬ 
queathed,  also,  200,000  francs  to  found  a 
professorship  of  pathological  anatomy ;  a 
portion  of  which  sum  has  been  appropriated 
to  the  formation  of  a  museum  of  specimens 
to  illustrate  the  lectures  of  the  new  pro¬ 
fessor,  styled  the  “  Museum  Dupuytren.” 

Durham,  an  ancient  city  of  England, 
capital  of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  on 
the  river  Wear,  65  miles  N.N.  W  of  York. 
Population  in  1841,  14,151.  —  The  great 
objects  of  interest  in  the  city  are  the  ca¬ 
thedral  and  castle.  The  first  of  these 
structures,  begun  in  the  reign  of  William 
Rufus,  but  much  enlarged  and  improved 
in  subsequent  ages,  is  a  large  and  majestic 
pile  of  Norman  architecture.  It  is  461 
feet  in  length,  by  about  200  in  extreme 
breadth,  and  has  a  central  tower,  214  feet 
in  height,  besides  two  smaller  ones  at  one 
of  the  ends.  The  see  of  Durham  has  been 
one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  kingdom. 
At  an  average  of  the  three  years  ending  with 
1831,  it  yielded  a  net  revenue  of  £19,066 
a  year.  The  bishop’s  revenue  is  now  fixed 
at  £8000 a  year;  the  surplus  revenues  of 
the  see  being  reserved  to  form  a  fund  for 
the  augmentation  of  the  incomes  of  the 
poorer  bishops.  The  castle,  founded  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  stands  a  little  to 
the  N.  of  the  cathedral.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  suite  of  rooms  reserved  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  bishop,  on  his  visits 
to  the  city,  it  is  appropriated  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  university,  being  occupied  by 
students.  This  institution  was  incorpo¬ 
rated  by  royal  charter  in  1837.  It  was 
endowed  by  the  dean  and  chapter,  the 
bishoo.  and  other  wealthy  individuals,  with 


the  professed  object  of  affording  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  granting  degrees,  in  the  different 
faculties.  It  serves  chiefly,  however,  to 
prepare  candidates  for  admission  to  orders 
in  the  church  of  England. 

Durham  (John  George  Lambton,  earl 
of)  was  the  eldest  son  of  William  Henry 
Lambton,  M.  P.  for  the  city  of  Durham,  by 
a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Jersey.  He  was 
born  on  the  12th  of  April  1792, — the  day 
after  the  formation  of  the  society  of  the 
“Friends  of  the  People,”  of  which  his 
father  was  the  chairman,  and  which  com¬ 
menced  that,  agitation  for  Representative 
Reform  which  produced  Earl  Grey’s  mo¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  in  that  year,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  exist,  in  a  less  or  greater  degree, 
until  the  object  proposed  was  accomplished, 
in  1832,  by  the  active  exertions,  among 
others,  of  the  son.  The  political  career 
of  Lord  Durham  began  in  1813,  by  his 
election  to  a  seat  in  parliament  from  his 
native  county.  He  very  soon  took  a  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  House ;  and, 
though  he  did  not  speak  often,  made  a 
considerable  figure  in  the  debates.  His 
first  speech  was  made  in  1814,  on  his 
seconding  a  motion  for  an  address  to  the 
prince  regent  against  the  annexation  of 
Norway  to  Sweden.  And  he  especially 
distinguished  himself,  in  1815,  by  moving 
for  the  production  of  papers  relative  to  the 
transfer  of  Genoa  to  Sardinia,  and  by  op¬ 
posing  the  new  Corn  Law  Bill ;  in  1816, 
by  bringing  forward  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Canning’s  mission  to  Lisbon,  and  by  op¬ 
posing  the  addition  made  to  the  incomes 
of  the  royal  dukes,  and  the  continuance  of 
the  Alien  and  Bank  Restriction  Acts;  in 
1818,  by  opposing  the  Indemnity  Bill  de¬ 
manded  by  the  ministers ;  in  1819,  by  his 
opposition  to  the  six  repressive  bills  brought 
in  by  government,  after  the  great  Reform 
meeting  at  Manchester ;  and,  in  1821,  by 
his  reprobation  of  the  proceedings  insti¬ 
tuted  against  the  queen,  and  by  a  plan  of 
parliamentary  reform,  submitted  by  him 
to  the  House.  On  account  of  the  pressure 
of  ill  health,  his  name  is  scarcely  connect¬ 
ed  with  any  measure  of  consequence  down 
to  the  great,  and  eventually  successful,  re¬ 
newal  of  the  Reform  agitation,  in  1830. 
With  the  generality  of  his  party,  he  sup¬ 
ported  both  the  Canning  ministry  of  May 

1827,  and  that  of  Lord  Goderich,  which 
succeeded  it  in  October  of  the  same  year. 
When  the  latter  was  dissolved,  hi  January 

1828,  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  with 
the  title  of  Baron  Durham,  of  the  city  of 
Durham.  —  In  November  1830,  on  the 
formation  of  the  ministry  of  Earl  Grey, 
Lord  Durham  was  made  Lord  Privy  Seal ; 
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and  the  preparation  of  the  government 
Reform  Bill  was  entrusted  to  him,  jointly 
with  Lord  John  Russell,  Sir  James  Gra¬ 
ham,  and  Lord  D uncannon.  He  proposed 
the  introduction  of  the  ballot  into  the 
scheme,  and  persuaded  his  colleagues  to 
agree  with  him.  This  measure,  however, 
it  was  subsequently  deemed  advisable  to 
omit  in  the  bill,  as  actually  brought  for¬ 
ward,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  Lord 
John  Russell,  on  the  1st  of  March  1831. 
Lord  Durham  delivered  a  speech  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  explanation  of  the  bill, 
at  an  early  period  of  the  discussions  in  re¬ 
lation  to  it.  He  took  no  part  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  second  Reform  Bill,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  occurrence  of  a  domestic 
calamity  which  deeply  affected  him.  But 
he  spoke  several  times,  and  ably,  in  the 
spring  of  1832,  in  support  of  the  third  and 
last  bill.  After  its  passage  had  been  ac¬ 
complished,  he  took  little  part  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  government;  and,  in  March 
1833,  he  retired  from  the  administration, 
and  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  an  earl¬ 
dom. — In  the  summer  of  1833,  Lord  Dur¬ 
ham  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  the 
emperor  of  Russia,  to  endeavour  to  soften 
the  rigour  of  the  vindictive  proceedings 
against  the  brave,  but  ill-fated  Poles.  Llis 
mission  failed  in  its  benevolent  design ; 
and,  after  an  absence  of  only  a  few  months, 
he  returned  to  England.  In  1834,  he  was 
present  at  a  number  of  public  meetings,  in 
different  parts  of  Great  Britain;  and  the 
character  of  the  speeches  which  he  deli¬ 
vered,  on  those  occasions,  led  him  to  be 
generally  hailed  as  the  leader  of  the 
“movement  party.”  He  went  again  to 
Russia  as  ambassador  in  1835,  and  re¬ 
mained  there  till  the  summer.of  1837.  In 
the  following  year,  he  went  out  as  gover¬ 
nor-general  to  Canada,  entrusted  with  very 
extraordinary  powers,  with  a  view  to  the 
pacification  of  the  troubles  and  dissensions 
of  that  country.  But  a  misunderstanding, 
soon  after  his  arrival  at  his  post,  arose  be¬ 
tween  him  and  the  ministry  at  home ;  and, 
considering  that  he  had  not  been  properly 
supported,  he  re-embarked  for  England, 
without  having  been  either  recalled,  or 
having  obtained  leave  to  return.  See 
Canada ,  (Sup.)  This  unprecedented  step 
occasioned  a  rebuke ;  and  he  was  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  land  under  the  usual  salute.  His 
arrival  in  London  was  speedily  followed 
by  the  publication  of  an  able  and  interest¬ 
ing  report,  addressed  to  the  queen,  detail¬ 
ing  the  history  of  his  colonial  administra¬ 
tion,  vindicating  the  course  which  he  had 
pursued,  and  explaining  the  principles  on 


which  he  conceived  that  the  management 
of  the  affairs  of  Canada  ought  in  future  to 
be  conducted.  —  The  infirm  state  of  his 
health  now  no  longer  permitted  Lord  Dur¬ 
ham  to  take  any  part  in  public  affairs,  be¬ 
yond  occasionally  attending  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  And  at  last,  early  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1840,  he  retired  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  where  he  died  in  the  month  of 
July  of  that  year. 

Dusseldorf.*  Population  at  present 
about  30,000,  of  whom  24,000  are  Roman 
Catholics,  5600  are  Protestants,  and  600 
Jews.  The  school  of  painting  at  Dussel¬ 
dorf  has  recently,  under  Schadow,  attained 
to  very  considerable  celebrity.  But  the  city 
derives  its  principal  importance  from  its 
position  on  the  Rhine,  nearly  opposite  to 
the  entrance  of  the  canal  leading  to  Ven- 
loo,  on  the  Maese,  and  from  its  being  the 
entrepot  and  principal  port  of  the  con¬ 
tiguous  flourishing  manufacturing  district, 
of  which  Elberfeld  is  the  centre.  It  has 
been  connected  with  Elberfeld,  by  means 
of  a  railroad,  since  1840. 

Duval*  (Alex.)  became  a  member  of 
the  “Academie  francaise”  in  1816,  and 
was  appointed  “  Conservator”  of  the  library 
of  the  Arsenal  in  1830,  an  office  which  he 
retained  till  his  death,  January  10th  1842. 
In  a  “  Lettre  a  M.  Victor  Hugo  de  la  lit- 
terature  romantique”  (1833),  he  appeared 
as  a  champion  of  the  classical  school,  laying 
the  blame  of  the  decline  of  the  dramatic 
art  in  France  altogether  on  the  romantic 
innovations  of  the  time. 

Duval*  (Amaury)  died  at  Paris,  on  the 
12th  of  November  1838. 

Dwina  ;  the  name  of  two  Russian  rivers, 
one  of  which  falls  into  the  White  Sea  by 
several  mouths,  35  miles  below  Archangel, 
and  the  other  into  the  Gulph  of  Riga,  in 
the  Baltic,  9  miles  below  Riga.  The  first, 
or  Northern  Dwina ,  is  formed  by  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  the  Soukhona  and  the  Joug,  and  is 
navigable  along  its  entire  course,  from 
the  junction  of  these  rivers  to  the  sea,  a 
distance  of  350  miles.  The  second,  or 
Southern  Dwina ,  or  Duna ,  as  it  is  some¬ 
times  called,  is  also  an  important  stream. 
It  has  its  sources  not  very  remote  from 
those  of  the  Wolga;  and,  after  pursuing  a 
S.  W.  course  to  Vitepsk,  it  flows  in  a 
W.  N.  W.  direction  to  its  mouth.  It  is 
obstructed  by  cataracts  and  shoals;  so  that 
it  can  only  be  navigated  with  safety  after 
the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the  spring 
and  after  the  setting  in  of  the  autumna^ 
rains.  The  banks  at  its  mouth  render  *he 
port  of  Riga  inaccessible  for  vessels  draw- 
ing  more  than  12  to  15  feet  water. 
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ARTHQUAKE.*  To  the  list  of  the 
J \j  principal  earthquakes  of  modern  times, 
given  in  a  preceding  article,  may  be  added 
that  which  visited  Chile  in  1822 ;  the  same 
year  in  which  Aleppo,  in  Syria,  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  an  earthquake.  The  coast  of 
S.  America,  for  100  miles,  is  stated  to 
have  sustained  an  elevation  of  from  2  to  4 
feet,  while  about  a  mile  inward  from  Val¬ 
paraiso  it  was  raised  from  6  to  7  feet.  In 
1827,  Popayan  and  Bogota  suffered  se¬ 
verely  from  earthquakes,  during  which 
vast  fissures  opened  in  the  elevated  plains 
around  the  latter  city.  In  1835,  the  town 
of  Conception,  in  Chile,  was  entirely  de¬ 
molished  by  an  earthquake.  In  1837,  the 
countries  along  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  Mediterranean,  especially  Syria,  were 
violently  agitated  by  an  earthquake,  which 
caused  great  damage  to  the  towns  of  Da¬ 
mascus,  Acre,  Tyre,  and  Sidon,  and  en¬ 
tirely  destroyed  Tiberias  and  Safet.  De¬ 
structive  earthquakes  also  occurred  in  Sy¬ 
ria  in  1840 ;  in  Hay ti  in  May  1842 ;  and 
in  the  island  of  Gaudaloupe,  and  at  Ra- 
gusa,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  in 
the  year  1843. 

East  India  Companies.*  See  India , 
(Sup.) 

Ebel  *  died  at  Zurich,  October  8th  1 830. 

Economy  ;  a  singular  community  in 
Beaver  county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  a  short  distance 
below  Pittsburg.  It  is  composed  of  about 
500  or  600  Germans,  who,  on  their  arrival 
in  the  United  States,  first  settled  in  But¬ 
ler  county,  in  the  same  state,  under  the 
direction  and  government  of  Mr.  George 
Rapp.  They  subsequently  removed  to  In¬ 
diana,  and  then  returning  to  Pennsylvania, 
occupied  their  present  place  of  residence. 
—  Besides  the  peculiar  deference  which 
they  pay  to  the  authority  of  their  patri¬ 
arch,  the  individual  just  named,  they  differ 
from  other  men  in  holding  no  property  ex¬ 
cept  in  common. 

Edfou  is  a  small  village  built  on  the 
site  of  the  Apollinopnlis  Magna  of  the 
ancients,  with  from  1500  to  2000  inhabit¬ 
ants,  consisting  principally  of  Ababdie 
Arabs,  with  a  few  Coptic  families,  who 
manufacture  blue  cotton  cloth,  and  potte¬ 
ry,  and  boast  of  inheriting  from  their  an¬ 
cestors  the  art  of  making  earthen  vessels. 
Their  kilns,  and  the  forms  of  their 
vases,  are  said  to  bear  an  exact  resem¬ 
blance  to  those  of  ancient  Egypt,  as  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  monuments.  The  place, 


however,  would  be  unworthy  of  notice 
were  it  not  for  its  antiquities.  It  contains 
the  remains  of  two  noble  temples,  situated 
opposite  to  each  other,  but  which  have 
been  buried  in  the  sand,  and  of  an  ancient 
quay.  The  greater  temple  is  the  largest 
to  be  met  with  in  Egypt,  next  to  those  of 
Thebes;  and  from  the  style  of  its  architec¬ 
ture,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected 
in  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies. 

Edinburgh.*  At  the  period  of  the  Union 
in  1707,  the  population  of  this  city  was 
estimated  at  only  35,000.  Since  then,  it 
increased  with  great  rapidity,  until  1831, 
when  it  amounted  to  136,301.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  10  years,  however,  it  was  very 
nearly  stationary ;  the  census  of  1841 
making  it  to  amount  to  138,182. — In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  conspicuous  edifices  already 
noticed,  the  building  of  the  Royal  Institu¬ 
tion  may  be  mentioned.  It  is  constructed 
in  a  pure  classical  style,  with  ranges  of 
Doric  pillars  on  the  front  and  sides.  The 
institution  itself  was  chartered  in  1827,  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  fine  arts 
in  Scotland.  Its  leading  object  is  the  an¬ 
nual  exhibition  of  pictures  of  living  artists, 
as  also  occasionally  to  offer  exhibitions  of 
pictures  by  the  old  masters.  In  1826,  a 
separate  establishment  was  founded  by  a 
body  of  artists,  with  similar  objects  in 
view,  entitled  the  Scottish  Academy  of 
Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture, 
which  has  since  obtained  a  charter,  and 
had  regular  annual  exhibitions,  and  which 
is  provided  with  apartments  under  the 
roof  of  the  Royal  Institution.  A  secession 
from  this  body,  it  may  be  stated,  took  place 
in  1838,  under  the  title  of  the  Society  of 
Scottish  Artists,  which  has  had  two  an¬ 
nual  exhibitions.  The  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland,  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  the 
Board  of  Trustees  for  encouragement  of 
trade  and  manufactures  in  Scotland,  which 
last  was  founded  so  long  ago  as  1727,  have 
also  apartments  in  the  above-mentioned 
building.  The  Board  of  Trustees,  besides 
the  primary  object  for  which  it  was  estab¬ 
lished,  pays  .£500  a  year  to  the  Royal  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  encouragement  of  the  fine 
arts.  —  The  present  number  of  professors 
in  the  university  is  32.  The  magistrates 
of  Edinburgh  are  its  general  patrons,  and 
have  power  to  institute  new  professorships, 
and  to  alter  or  modify  the  college  disci¬ 
pline.  Out  of  the  32  appointments,  they 
I  possess  the  exclusive  right  of  presentation 
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to  the  offices  of  principal  and  of  14  profes¬ 
sors  ;  they  unite  -with  other  parties  in  tl*e 
right  of  election  to  7  other  chairs;  the 
crown  enjoys  the  patronage  of  8;  while 
the  principal  and  professors  are  invested 
witli  the  patronage  of  one,  namely,  music, 
instituted  in  1839.  The  students  reside 
wherever  they  choose  ;  and  no  discipline 
is  exercised  over  them,  except  when  within 
the  walls  ot  the  college.  There  is  but  one 
session  annually,  from  the  1st  of  Novem¬ 
ber  till  the  end  of  April.  There  are,  how¬ 
ever,  a  few  summer  classes,  for  three 
months,  on  the  different  branches  of  natu¬ 
ral  history,  especially  botany.  In  the  ses¬ 
sion  of  1822-23,  the  number  of  students, 
in  the  4  faculties  of  philosophy,  law,  medi¬ 
cine,  and  divinity,  was  2344.  A  rapid  di¬ 
minution  of  attendance  has  since  taken 
place ;  and  in  the  session  of  1839-40,  there 
were  only  1282  students,  of  which  num¬ 
ber,  as  many  as  574  were  students  of  me¬ 
dicine.  This  decline  has  been  attributed 
to  the  recent  institutiou  of  several  colleges 
in  England,  as  well  as  to  the  country 
generally  having  become  more  commer¬ 
cial,  and  supplying  more  advantageous 
channels  of  employment  than  those  afford¬ 
ed  by  the  learned  professions.  Though 
the  proportion  of  medical  students  is  great, 
the  decline  in  this  faculty  is  nearly  as 
considerable  as  in  the  other  departments ; 
but  it  is  a  singular  fact  that,  in  spite  of 
this  decline,  the  number  of  medical  gra¬ 
duates  has  been  more  than  maintained. 
The  average  number  for  the  last  25  years 
is  considerably  above  100.  The  graduates 
in  arts  are,  on  the  other  hand,  very  few 
indeed, — about  G  annually.  Very  little 
value  is,  in  fact,  attached  to  the  degree  of 
A.  M.  The  university,  too,  is  very  spar¬ 
ing  of  the  honorary  degrees  of  D.  D.  and 
LL.D.,  the  former  of  these,  annually  con¬ 
ferred,  averaging  only  2,  and  the  latter 
only  1  in  number.  The  present  university 
buildings,  which  are  on  a  very  magnificent 
scale,  were  begun  in  1789,  the  expense 
being  defrayed  partly  by  public  subscrip¬ 
tions,  but  chiefly  by  repeated  grants  from 
the  government.  The  structure,  is  quad¬ 
rangular,  358  feet  by  255,  enclosing  a 
court.  A  handsome  portico,  supported  by 
massive  Doric  columns,  forms  the  chief 
entrance.  This  is  to  be  surmounted  by  a 
dome,  the  only  thing  that  is  now  wanted 
to  complete  the  building.  The  university 
library  consists  of  nearly  100,000  volumes. 
— The  High  School,  which  has,  for  a  long 
period,  enjoyed  a  great  celebrity,  now  con¬ 
sists  of  a  rector,  and  four  other  Greek  and 
Latin  masters,  each  of  whom  begins  an 
elementary  class  yearly,  and  at  the  end  of  I 


four  years  hands  it  over  to  the  rector,  un¬ 
der  whom,  generally,  during  two  additiona. 
years,  the  curriculum  of  study  is  com¬ 
pleted.  The  school  also  embraces  teach¬ 
ers  of  writing,  arithmetic,  mathematics, 
and  French.  The  present  building,  situ¬ 
ated  on  the  S.  slope  of  the  Calton  hill,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  city ; 
it  was  opened  in  1829.  In  1830,  the 
number  of  scholars  was  968 ;  but  for 
some  years  past  it  has  been  rather  under 
400,  which  is  to  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  the 
institution,  in  1824,  of  a  more  aristocrati- 
cal  establishment  of  the  same  kind,  called 
the  Edinburgh  Academy. — Edinburgh  pos¬ 
sesses  also  a  Naval  and  Military  Academy, 
founded  in  1825,  which  embraces  all  the 
classes  necessary  for  the  two  professions 
from  which  its  title  is  derived,  as  well  as 
all  the  branches  implied  in  a  liberal  edu¬ 
cation  ;  another  institution,  called  the 
Southern  Academy,  in  which,  besides 
classical  literature,  all  the  branches  requi¬ 
site  in  a  commercial  or  general  education 
are  taught ;  a  School  of  Arts,  or  Mechan¬ 
ics’  Institute ;  with  many  other  schools  of 
various  descriptions.  —  Valuable  as  is  the 
library  of  the  university  already  mentioned, 
it  is  surpassed  by  that  of  the  faculty  of  ad¬ 
vocates.  This  collection  at  present  ex¬ 
ceeds  150,000  volumes,  and  is  by  far  the 
most  extensive  and  valuable  in  Scotland. 
The  library  of  the  writers  to  the  signet  is 
also  large  and  very  valuable. — Edinburgh 
can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  manufac¬ 
turing  town ;  and  the  printing  business 
employs,  perhaps,  a  greater  number  of 
hands  than  any  other.  It  ranks  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  as  a  literary  mart,  next 
to  London. — The  charitable  institutions  of 
different  kinds  are  exceedingly  numerous. 
Pauperism  has,  nevertheless,  for  some  time 
been  on  the  increase,  and  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  poor  in  general  has  been  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  depressed.  Owing 
to  the  inadequate  supply  and  bad  quality 
of  their  food,  and  the  crowded  and  intoler¬ 
ably  filthy  state  of  their  lodgings,  the  lanes 
and  closes  of  the  Old  Town  are  hardly 
ever  free  from  malignant  fever ;  and  the 
mortality  is,  in  consequence,  unusually 
great,  reaching  as  high,  in  the  year  ending 
in  May  1838,  a  year  of  ordinary  general 
health,  as  1  in  21,  or  1  in  22.  This  dete¬ 
rioration  of  the  condition  of  the  people  may 
be  attributed,  in  no  inconsiderable  degree, 
to  the  great  influx  of  Irish  labourers,  who 
found  employment  on  the  Union  canal,  ex¬ 
tending  westwards  from  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Edinburgh.  When  that  work  was 
completed,  they  settled  in  the  city,  and 
having  since  received  large  accesssions 
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from  [reland,  now  form  a  colony  of  several 
thousands,  injuring  the  Scottish  labourers 
by  their  competition,  and  far  more  by  the 
pernicious  example  of  their  low  estimate 
of  what  is  necessary  for  comfortable  sub¬ 
sistence. 

Edwards  (W.  Frederick),  a  doctor  of 
medicine  of  the  Faculty  of  Paris,  was  born 
in  the  island  of  Jamaica,  in  1777.  He  has 
made  important  researches  in  anatomy, 
pathological  physiology,  and  comparative 
anatomy,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  the  Moral  and  Political  Sciences.  Dr. 
Edwards  published,  in  1829,  a  work  enti¬ 
tled  “Des  caracteres  physiologiques  des 
races  humaines,  considerees  dans  leurs 
rapports  avec  l’histoire.”  It  produced  a 
great  sensation,  and  placed  its  author  at 
once  at  the  head  of  the  French  ethnolo¬ 
gists.  An  “Ethnological  Society”  has  since 
(1839)  been  formed,  of  which  he  has  been 
chosen  the  president. 

Edwards  (Milne),  a  son  of  the  former, 
is  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  an  adjunct  professor  in  the  Faculty  of 
Sciences  of  Paris.  He  is  the  author  of  an 
able  work  on  the  Crustacea,  as  well  as  of 
several  other  works  on  zoology  and  ana¬ 
tomy.  He  is  also  one  of  the  editors  of  the 
“  Dictionnaire  classique  d’histoire  natu- 
rclle.” 

Egypt.*  Mehemed  Ali  has  continued 
to  pursue  without  interruption  his  system 
of  monopoly  and  oppression,  as  described 
in  a  preceding  volume;  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  large  military  and  naval  force 
which  he  still  maintains,  his  importance 
and  influence  have  materially  diminished. 
The  condition  of  his  subjects,  too,  has  been 
deteriorating,  and  their  numbers  diminish¬ 
ing.  According  to  the  recent  statement 
of  Mr.  Lane,  the  population  of  Egypt  con¬ 
sists  of  1,750,000  Arab  Egyptians;  150,000 
Christian  Egyptians  (Copts)  ;  10,000 

Turks;  5000  Syrians;  5000  Greeks; 
2000  Armenians;  and  5000  Jews.  The 
Arabians,  Nubians,  Franks,  white  and 
negro  slaves,  &c.,  may  be  70,000  more. — 
Most  of  Mehemed  All’s  boasted  improve¬ 
ments  have  been  productive  of  little  per¬ 
manent  benefit;  and  some  of  them  have 
merely  enabled  him  to  swell  his  own  reve¬ 
nues,  to  be  devoted  to  his  own  unproduc¬ 
tive  expenditure.  Perhaps  his  chief  me¬ 
rits  have  been  the  strict  police  which  he 
has  maintained  throughout  his  dominions, 
and  which  has  rendered  the  path  of  the 
traveller  everywhere  secure  from  molest¬ 
ation  or  danger;  his  freedom  from  all  re¬ 
ligious  intolerance,  a  circumstance  exceed¬ 
ingly  remarkable  in  a  Mohammedan ;  and 
the  attention  which  he  has  bestowed  on 


the  education  of  a  portion  of  the  Egyptian 
people.  His  system  of  public  instruction 
is  nearly  as  follows : — The  pupils  are  first 
sent  to  the  primary  school,  of  which,  in 
1838,  there  were  50  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  instructing  5500  scholars.  The  youth 
having  acquired  the  rudiments  of  educa¬ 
tion  at  these,  they  are  advanced  to  the  twTo 
preparatory  schools,  at  which  there  wrcre 
2300  pupils  in  the  same  year.  The  next 
step  is  to  the  special  schools,  which  are  10 
in  number,  each  devoted  to  particular  stu¬ 
dies,  viz.  medicine,  midwifery,  veterinary 
surgery,  languages,  music,  and  agricul¬ 
ture  ;  the  other  3  being  military  schools,  to 
fit  the  scholars  for  the  cavalry,  artillery, 
or  infantry  service.  At  Abu  Zabel,  near 
Cairo,  the  pacha  has  established  a  military 
hospital  and  a  medical  college,  both  under 
the  direction  of  a  distinguished  French 
physician,  Dr.  Clot,  now  Clot  Bey.  The 
success  that  has  attended  this  establish¬ 
ment  has  been  quite  extraordinary;  and 
notwithstanding  their  old  prejudices,  many 
of  the  Arab  pupils  have  become  expert 
anatomists  and  clever  surgeons.  (See  Clot 
Bey ,  Sup.)  —  Besides  the  productions  of 
Egypt  already  enumerated,  Mehemed  Ali 
introduced  the  cultivation  of  a  species  of 
cotton  requiring  very  little  moisture,  and 
therefore  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  soil 
and  climate  of  that  country.  It  is  called 
the  Maho  cotton,  from  its  growing,  at  the 
period  of  its  discovery,  in  1820,  in  the  gar¬ 
den  of  Maho  Bey.  It  began  to  be  exported 
in  1822 ;  and  in  1824,  the  quantity  export¬ 
ed  amounted  to  as  many  as  148,276  bales. 
Extravagant  expectations  were  entertain¬ 
ed,  in  different  quarters,  respecting  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  supply  of  raw  cotton  which  Egypt 
was  about  speedily  to  furnish  to  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  the  wrorld.  Sinister  predictions 
were  even  uttered  of  the  approaching  de¬ 
cline,  in  consequence,  of  the  cotton  cul¬ 
ture  in  the  United  States.  Those  expecta¬ 
tions,  how7ever,  have  not  been  realized. 
The  quantity  of  Egyptian  cotton  exported 
has  never  since  been  as  great  as  in  1824. 
In  1839,  it  'was  only  47,111  bales,  and  in 
1840,  66,342.  Of  this  last  amount,  29,981 
were  shipped  to  Liverpool ;  15,768  to  Mar¬ 
seilles  ;  17,405  to  Trieste ;  1286  to  Leg¬ 
horn  ;  2582  to  Malta ;  and  320  to  Odessa. 
—  Mehemed  Ali  had  been  rewarded  by 
the  Porte  for  the  services  rendered  by  his 
forces,  under  the  command  of  his  son  Ibra¬ 
him,  against  the  Greeks  in  the  Morea,  by 
having  the  island  of  Candia  added  to  his 
pachalic  of  Egypt.  But’ not  yet  satisfied 
with  the  extent  of  the  territory  which  he 
governed,  nominally  as  the  viceroy  of  the 
grand  seignor,  but  in  reality  as  an  inde* 
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pendent  prince,  he  caught  with  avidity  at 
a  cause  of  quarrel  with  the  principal  pacha 
of  Syria,  Abdallah,  the  governor  of  Acre, 
who,  he  alleged,  had  encouraged  smug¬ 
gling  into  Egypt  on  his  frontiers,  and  se¬ 
duced  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  of 
Chargyeh.  The  latter  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  contiguous  pachalic  from  the  tyran¬ 
ny  that  had  been  exercised  over  them; 
and  Abdallah  refused  to  comply  with  the 
demand  made  of  him  to  deliver  them  up  to 
their  former  master.  The  Egyptian  army, 
again  under  the  command  of  Ibrahim  Bey, 
thereupon  entered  Syria,  and  commenced 
that  war  with  the  Ottoman  empire,  which, 
after  the  victory  of  Koniah  (December  22d 
1832)  had  opened  to  him  the  road  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  was  terminated  by  Mehemed 
Ali’s  obtaining  the  government  of  Syria 
together  with  the  district  of  Adana,  on 
condition  of  his  acknowledging  himself  a 
vassal  of  the  sultan,  and  engaging  to  pay 
the  usual  tribute.  This  arrangement  was 
concluded  on  the  14th  of  May  1833,  and 
its  execution  guarantied  by  the  five  great 
European  powers.  From  this  period,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  Syria  was  a  province  of  the 
pacha  of  Egypt,  until  the  year  1840;  when, 
through  the  intervention  of  the  great  pow¬ 
ers,  France  excepted,  it  was  wrested  from 
his  authority,  and  restored  in  full  sove¬ 
reignty  to  the  Porte.  (See  Turkey ,  Sup.) 

Ehrenberg  (Christian  Gottfried),  one 
of  the  most  eminent  naturalists  of  the 
present  age,  was  born  on  the  19th  of  April 
1795,  at  Delitsch,  in  what  is  now  the 
Prussian  province  of  Saxony.  After  re¬ 
ceiving  his  preparatory  education  at  the 
town  of  Schulpforte,  he  went  to  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Leipsic,  where  he  applied  him¬ 
self  in  the  first  place  to  the  study  of  the- 
logy,  but  in  a  few  months  turned  from  it 
to  that  of  medicine.  This  he  prosecuted 
with  great  diligence,  until,  in  1817,  his 
professional  pursuits  were  interrupted  by 
a  year’s  military  service  at  Berlin.  Here, 
in  the  following  year,  he  took  the  degree 
of  M.  D.,  and  then  resided  as  a  practising 
physician,  occupying  himself  at  the  same 
time  with  physiological  investigations,  more 
especially  with  the  transformation  of  unor¬ 
ganized  matter  into  the  constituent  parts 
of  organized  bodies;  in  consequence  of 
which  he  was  led  to  examine  with  care 
the  minutest  systems  of  organization. — 
Ehrenberg  had  long  cherished  the  desire 
of  undertaking  an  extensive  journey,  for 
scientific  purposes,  to  some  remote  region, 
when,  in  the  spring  of  1820,  the  means 
were  furnished  to  him  and  his  friend 
Hemprich  of  visiting  Egypt,  in  company 
with  the  Prussian  general  Minutoli,  who 
Vol.  XIV.— 32 


was  about  proceeding  to  that  country  to 
inspect  its  ancient  monuments.  It  was 
originally  intended  that  they  should  be 
absent  during  two  years;  but  their  stay 
was  subsequently  prolonged  to  a  period 
of  six  years.  Hemprich  died  in  Egypt; 
Ehrenberg  returned  to  Europe  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  1826,  and  was  then  appointed  an 
“extraordinary”  professor  in  the  university 
of  Berlin.  In  1829,  he  accompanied  Alex, 
de  Humboldt  on  his  journey  into  Asia  as 
far  as  the  Altai  chain  of  mountains.  A 
sketch  of  Ehrenberg’s  first  journey  is  con¬ 
tained  in  the  “  Naturgeschichtlichen  Rei- 
sen  durch  Nordafrica  und  Westasien  in 
den  Jahren  1820-25,  von  W.  F.  Hemprich 
und  Chr.  Gottfr.  Ehrenberg”  (vol.  i.,  part  1. 
1828).  The  scientific  results  of  the  expe¬ 
dition  are  communicated  to  the  public,  by 
Ehrenberg,  in  his  “  Symbolae  physicse,”  a 
work  not  yet  completed,  and  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  4  subdivisions,  comprehending 
respectively  the  mammalia,  birds,  insects, 
and  invertebral  animals.  He  has  also  pub¬ 
lished  an  account  of  the  “  Korallenthiere” 
of  the  Red  Sea”  (1834),  and  another  of 
the  “Akalephen”  of  the  same  (1836). — 
On  his  return  from  his  Asiatic  excursion, 
Ehrenberg  resumed  his  microscopic  ob¬ 
servations  on  the  organization  of  the  lower 
classes  of  animated  nature,  and  announced 
from  time  to  time  a  series  of  important 
discoveries  on  this  subject,  in  his  “  Orga¬ 
nisation,  Systematik  und  geographisches 
Verhaltnissder  Infusionsthierchen”  (1830), 
his  contributions  “  Zur  Erkentniss  der  Or¬ 
ganisation  in  der  Richtung  des  Kleinsten 
Raumes”  (1832-34),  and  his  “Zusatse  zur 
Erkentniss  grosser  Organisation  im  klei- 
nen  Raume”  (1836).  The  discoveries  re¬ 
ferred  to  produced  a  great  sensation  among 
naturalists,  and  were  regarded  by  Cuvier, 
who  did  not  live  to  become  acquainted 
with  Ehrenberg’s  subsequent  labours,  as 
a  new  era  in  the  advancement  of  the 
branch  of  Natural  History  to  which  they 
relate.  The  works  which  have  just  been 
enumerated  were  speedily  followed  by 
another  more  comprehensive,  and  still 
more  important,  entitled  “  Die  Infusions¬ 
thierchen  als  vollkommene  Organismen, 
ein  Blick  in  das  tiefere  Leben  der  Orga- 
nischen  Natur”  (1838).— Among  the  most 
remarkable  of  Ehrenberg’s  discoveries  must 
be  ranked  those  relating  to  the  fossil  infu¬ 
soria,  that  is,  those  which  are  protected 
by  an  external  siliceous  case;  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  fact,  particularly,  that  certain  mine¬ 
ral  substances  are  composed  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree  of  fossils  of  this  description,  and, 
indeed,  that  whole  strata,  of  considerable 
extent  and  thickness,  consist  almost  ex- 
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clusively  of  them.  —  Ehrenberg  has  lat¬ 
terly  published  some  other  works  connect¬ 
ed  with  his  favourite  department  of  inves¬ 
tigation,  such  as  his  essay  on  the  phospho¬ 
rescence  of  the  ocean  (1835), — his  “Kurze 
Nachrichten  uber  274  seit  dem  Abschlusse 
der  Tafeln  des  grossen  Infusorienwerks 
neu  beobachtete  Infusorienarten”  (1840), 
— and  his  copious  dissertation  concerning 
the  “Verbreitung  und  den  Einfluss  des 
mikroskopischen  Lebens  in  Sud-und-Nord- 
amerika”  (1842).  He  is  the  author  of  a 
work  on  the  plague  of  Egypt  and  the 
East,  published  by  him  in  1831,  with  the 
hope  that  the  remarks  made  in  it  might 
be  of  some  service  in  reference  to  the 
Asiatic  cholera,  then  ravaging  Europe; 
of  another,  “Uber  die  naturwissenschaft* 
licli  und  medicinisch  vollig  unbegrundete 
Furcht  vor  Korperliche  Entkraftung  der 
Volker  durch  die  fortschreitende  Geistes- 
entwickelung”  (1842) ;  and  of  some  others 
of  less  moment. 

Eichhorn*  (Fred.  Charles).  Besides 
the  works  of  his  previously  mentioned,  he 
has  published  juridical  treatises,  entitled, 
respectively,  “Enleitung  in  das  deutsche 
Privatrecht  mit  Einschluss  des  Lehn- 
rechts”  (4th  ed.,  1836),  and  “Grundsatze 
des  Kirchenrechts  der  katholischen  und 
evangelischen  Religionspartei  in  Deutsch¬ 
land”  (2  vols.  1831-33). 

Elba.*  The  population  of  the  island, 
in  1835,  was  16,865.  —  The  average  pro¬ 
duce  of  iron  ore  from  Elba  has  of  late 
years  been  nearly  18,000  tons  a  year, 
worth  about  $5  a  ton ;  the  whole  of  which 
is  taken  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Tuscany 
to  be  smelted.  Marine  salt  is  manufac¬ 
tured  by  evaporation  in  four  basins,  near 
Porto  Ferrajo.  About  4,000,000  lbs.  are 
produced  annually. — The  sea  around  Elba 
swarms  with  fish.  The  tunny  and  mullet 
are  taken  in  large  quantities,  and  from 
5000  to  6000  tons  of  the  former  are  annu¬ 
ally  exported,  besides  a  considerable  supply 
of  the  latter. 

Elbe*  The  Elbe  is  at  present  navi¬ 
gated  by  steamboats  from  Dresden  up¬ 
wards,  and  from  Magdeburg  downwards. 
—  A  convention  of  delegates  from  the 
states  bordering  on  this  river  assembled  in 
1821,  and  regulated  the  navigation  of  the 
river  on  equitable  principles.  The  regu¬ 
lations  which  were  formed,  having  been 
approved  by  the  governments  interested 
in  the  matter,  were  carried  into  effect  the 
following  year;  but  they  have  since  been, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  evaded  at  dif¬ 
ferent  points  of  the  stream.  Loud  com¬ 
plaints  were,  in  consequence,  uttered  by 
the  public ;  and  another  meeting  of  dele¬ 


gates,  similar  to  that  which  took  place  in 
1821,  was  held.  Its  deliberations  were 
brought  to  a  close  in  February  1844 ;  but 
what  results  it  came  to,  we  have  had  no 
means  of  ascertaining. 

Elberfeld*  forms  one  municipal  body 
with  Barmen ;  and  they  form  in  fact  one 
town,  the  most  important,  as  a  manufac¬ 
turing  one,  in  the  Prussian  dominions. 
Their  united  population  amounted,  in 
1840,  to  55,745;  of  which  number,  El¬ 
berfeld  contained  26,770,  and  Barmen 
28,975.  —  The  most  remarkable  of  the 
Elberfeld  factories  are  those  appropriated 
to  the  dyeing  of  Turkey  red.  In  this  art, 
whether  it  be  owing  to  the  air  or  the 
water,  or  to  some  peculiar  process  or  mys¬ 
tery,  the  dyers  of  this  place  have  attained 
to  unrivalled  excellence ;  their  colours  are 
more  brilliant  and  lasting  than  those  pro¬ 
duced  in  England,  or  elsewhere.  So  much 
so  is  this  the  case,  that  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  of  yarn  are  annually  exported  from 
Glasgow  and  other  places  in  Great  Britain, 
to  be  dyed  at  Elberfeld,  and  are  again  im¬ 
ported  to  be  wrought  up. — The  Mexican 
Mining  Association,  and  the  Rhenish  West 
India  Company,  before  mentioned,  after 
encountering  great  losses,  have  been  dis¬ 
solved. —  A  railroad  now  connects  Elber¬ 
feld  with  Diisseldorf. 

Elbeuf*  is  now  the  principal  seat  of 
the  woollen  manufactures  of  France.  In 
1834,  the  quantity  of  cloth  produced  was 
estimated  at  from  60,000  to  70,000  pieces 
of  40  ells  each,  of  the  value  of  about 
50,000,000  francs.  The  population  is  up¬ 
wards  of  13,000. 

Elbing.*  The  harbour  of  this  town  is 
a  very  indifferent  one.  The  Frische  Haff 
is  too  shallow  to  be  navigated  by  vessels  of 
any  considerable  burden ;  so  that  the  trade 
of  the  town  by  sea  has  to  be  carried  on,  by 
means  of  small  vessels  or  lighters,  through 
Pillau,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Haff.  In  de¬ 
spite  of  this  disadvantage,  Elbing  has  lat¬ 
terly  been  reviving  from  its  state  of  de¬ 
pression;  and  its  exports,  consisting  of 
corn,  timber  and  staves,  hemp  and  flax, 
Sic.,  are  quite  extensive.  It  is  connected, 
by  means  of  a  canal,  with  the  Nogat,  or 
eastern  arm  of  the  Vistula. — Elbing  has 
its  full  proportion  of  educational  and  cha¬ 
ritable  institutions.  Among  them  may  be 
remarked  a  house  of  industry,  established, 
during  the  present  century,  by  an  English¬ 
man  named  Cowle,  who  resided  here  for 
many  years,  and  in  which  as  many  as  400 
poor  children  are  instructed. 

Eldon.*  Lord  Eldon  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  earl  of  Eldon  in  1821,  and  finally 
resigned  the  office  of  Chancellor  in  Apiil 
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185^,  when  Mr.  Canning  became  prime 
minister.  He  died  on  the  13th  of  Janua¬ 
ry  1838. 

Electricity.*  See  Magnetism ,  (Sup.) 

Electro-Magnetism.*  See  Magnet¬ 
ism,  (Sup.) 

Elliott  (Commodore  Jesse  Duncan) 
was  born  in  Maryland,  in  the  year  1785. 
While  prosecuting  his  studies  at  Carlisle, 
in  Pennsylvania,  preparatory  to  entering 
on  the  profession  of  the  law,  he  obtained, 
in  1804,  an  appointment  as  midshipman  in 
the  navy.  His  first  cruise  was  made  in 
the  frigate  Essex,  commanded  by  Captain 
James  Barron ;  this  vessel  having  then 
been  ordered  to  the  Mediterranean,  on 
account  of  the  war  in  which  the  United 
States  were  engaged  with  Tripoli.  On 
his  return  home  in  1807,  he  was  trans¬ 
ferred,  with  his  former  commander,  to  the 
frigate  Chesapeake,  and  was  on  board  of 
her  when  attacked  by  the  British  ship 
Leopard,  in  the  summer  of  that  year. — 
We  next  find  Mr.  Elliott,  having  in  the 
mean  time  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a 
lieutenant,  acting,  shortly  after  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain, 
in  1812,  under  the  orders  of  Commodore 
Chauncey,  on  the  northern  lakes.  By  the 
direction  of  the  latter,  he  proceeded  to  su¬ 
perintend  the  naval  preparations  on  Lake 
Erie.  When,  accordingly,  occupied  with 
great  diligence  in  the  performance  of  the 
duty  assigned  him,  he  formed  the  project 
of  attacking  and  taking  possession  of  two 
armed  British  brigs,  the  Detroit  and  the 
Caledonia,  which  had  come  down  the  lake, 
and  anchored  for  protection  under  the  guns 
of  Fort  Erie.  With  the  aid  of  a  small  de¬ 
tachment  of  soldiers,  placed  at  his  disposal 
for  the  purpose  by  the  military  commander 
on  the  Niagara  frontier,  and  of  some  volun- 
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teers  from  Buffalo,  lie  accomplished  his 
object,  in  a  very  gallant  style,  on  the  8th 
of  October  (1812).  For  this  exploit  a 
sword  was  presented  to  him,  “with  suita¬ 
ble  emblems  and  devices,”  by  a  resolution 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress. — Soon  after¬ 
wards,  Lieutenant  Elliott  repaired  to  Com¬ 
modore  Chauncey’s  squadron  on  Lake  On¬ 
tario.  In  1813,  he  was  promoted,  over 
a  number  of  other  lieutenants,  to  the  rank 
of  a  master  commandant,  and  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  Madison,  the  com¬ 
modore’s  flag  ship.  At  the  attack  upon 
York,  in  Upper  Canada,  April  27t.h,  this 
ship  not  being  able  to  approach  suffi¬ 
ciently  near  to  be  of  any  service,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  drawing  too  much  water,  he 
volunteered  to  command  one  of  7  schoo¬ 
ners  and  to  lead  them  into  action.  These 
schooners,  after  beating  up  to  their  posi¬ 


tion,  as  they  were  obliged  to  do,  “opened,” 
says  Commodore  Chauncey,  in  his  official 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  “a 
heavy  cannonade  upon  the  enemy,  which 
did  great  execution,  and  very  much  con¬ 
tributed  to  their  final  destruction.” — In  the 
beginning  of  August  of  this  year  (1813), 
Captain  Elliott  was  directed  to  proceed  to 
Lake  Erie,  and  to  take  the  command  of 
the  Niagara,  under  the  orders  of  Commo¬ 
dore  Perry.  The  battle  of  Lake  Erie, 
which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  entire 
fleet  of  the  enemy,  was  fought  on  the  10th 
of  September  following.  Of  the  conduct 
of  Captain  Elliott  on  this  occasion,  it  will 
suffice  to  state  here,  that  Commodore 
Perry,  in  his  official  account  of  the  battle, 
dated  September  13th,  said,  “  Of  Captain 
Elliott,  already  so  well  known  to  the  go¬ 
vernment,  it  would  be  almost  superfluous 
to  speak.  In  this  action  he  evinced  his 
characteristic  bravery  and  judgment,  and 
since  the  close  of  the  action,  has  given 
me  the  most  able  and  essential  assistance.” 
Also  that,  in  despite  of  this  and  other  testi¬ 
mony,  at  the  time  rendered  to  Captain  El¬ 
liott’s  merits,  rumours  to  his  disadvantage 
were,  before  very  long,  circulated,  which 
led  to  the  appointment,  at  his  request,  of 
a  court  of  inquiry,  to  investigate  his  con¬ 
duct  in  the  battle, — which  court  sat  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  in  April  1^15,  and  after 
an  examination  of  the  witnesses,  expressed 
its  conviction,  “  that  the  attempts  to  wrest 
from  Captain  Elliott  the  laurels  he  gained 
in  that  splendid  victory,  as  second  in  com¬ 
mand  under  that  gallant  and  meritorious 
officer,  Captain  Perry,  ought  in  no  wise  to 
lessen  him  in  the  opinion  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  as  a  brave  and  skilful  officer.” 
On  Captain  Perry  receiving  permission, 
in  the  end  of  October  1813,  to  leave  the 
lake  service,  Captain  Elliott  succeeded 
him  in  the  command  of  the  naval  forces 
on  Lake  Erie ;  but  as  this  position,  after 
the  destruction  of  the  enemy’s  fleet,  had 
become  one  of  very  secondary  importance, 
at  the  desire  of  Captain  Elliott  himself  he 
was  ordered,  in  April  1814,  to  return  to 
Lake  Ontario,  and  once  more  obtained  the 
commendation  of  Commodore  Chauncey, 
for  the  manner  in  which,  in  the  brig  Sylph, 
which  he  commanded,  he  attacked  a  Bri 
tish  brig  that  had  been  intercepted  by  the 
American  fleet,  and  compelled  the  enemy 
to  blow  her  up,  to  prevent  her  capture. 
At  length,  it  became  apparent,  from  the 
studious  manner  in  which  the  British 
commander  on  the  lake  had  avoided  a  ge¬ 
neral  action,  that  an  opportunity  for  fur¬ 
ther  distinguishing  himself  was  not  likdy 
soon  to  occur ;  and  he,  in  consequence.,  ap- 
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plied  for,  and  obtained,  the  command  of  the 
sloop-of-war  Ontario,  which  was  at  the 
time  at  Baltimore.  Then,  however,  came 
the  peace  with  Great  Britain;  and  Cap¬ 
tain  Elliott,  in  the  Ontario,  joined  the 
squadron  which  sailed  in  the  spring  of 
1815  to  the  Mediterranean,  to  exact  repa¬ 
ration  from  the  Barbary  powers,  for  injuries 
committed  by  them  against  the  property 
of  American  citizens  during  the  late  war. 
This  service  being  performed,  he  returned 
to  his  own  country,  and  remained  with  his 
family  till  1817 ;  when  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  examine  the 
coast  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to 
select  the  situations  best  suited  for  perma¬ 
nent  dock-yards,  for  fortifications,  and  for 
lighting  the  coast  of  North  Carolina ;  and 
he  was  thus  occupied  down  to  the  year 
1824.  He  had  in  the  mean  time,  in  March 
1818,  been  promoted  from  the  rank  of  mas¬ 
ter  commandant  to  that  of  captain  in  the 
navy.  From  1825  to  1827,  he  was  en¬ 
gaged,  in  command  of  the  U.  S.  ship  Cy- 
ane,  in  cruising  on  the  coasts  of  Brazil 
and  Buenos  Ayres,  for  the  purpose  of  pro¬ 
tecting  our  commerce,  liable  to  suffer  in¬ 
jury  from  the  system  of  blockades,  and 
other  measures  against  each  other,  adopted 
by  those  belligerent  states, — a  duty  which 
he  performed  with  great  ability  and  discre¬ 
tion.  Captain  Elliott’s  next  appointment 
was  in  1829,  to  the  command  of  the  squad¬ 
ron  on  the  West  India  station.  It  consisted, 
besides  the  Peacock,  of  5  sloops-of-war  and 
2  schooners.  Jn  this  cruise,  as  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  one,  he  very  actively,  as  well  as 
effectually,  protected  the  persons  and  pro¬ 
perty  of  his  fellow-citizens.  He  was  ab¬ 
sent  on  it  until  1832,  with  the  exception 
only  of  a  few  months  in  the  summer  of 
1831 ;  in  which  interval  it  was  that,  being 
at  Norfolk,  in  Virginia,  a  requisition  was 
made  upon  him  for  aid  to  quell  an  insur¬ 
rection  of  slaves  in  Southampton  coun¬ 
ty,  of  that  state,  and  with  which  he  with¬ 
out  loss  of  time  complied,  going  himself, 
with  a  portion  of  the  seamen  and  marines 
under  his  command,  to  the  scene  of  the 
insurrection.  Although,  on  his  arrival 
there,  the  object  in  view  had  been  already 
attained,  and  his  services  were  no  longer 
necessary,  his  prompt  and  spirited  conduct 
on  this  occasion  gained  for  him  the  espe¬ 
cial  approbation  of  the  president,  signified 
to  him  through  the  secretary  of  the  navy, 
and  an  honourable  mention  from  the  go¬ 
vernor  to  the  legislature  of  Virginia. — In 
the  autumn  of  the  year  1832,  when  the 
difficulties  between  the  general  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  state  of  South  Carolina, 
arising  out  of  the  “protecting”  policy 


adopted  by  the  former,  threatened  to  in 
volve  the  country  in  a  civil  war,  Commo¬ 
dore  Elliott  had  the  disagreeable  task  as¬ 
signed  to  him  of  commanding  the  naval 
force  before  the  port  of  Charleston.  After 
these  difficulties  had  been  allayed  by  the 
passage  by  Congress  of  the  famous  “  com¬ 
promise  act,”  he  was,  in  the  spring  of 
1833,  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  navy- 
yard  at  Charlestown,  in  Massachusetts. 
This  post  he  quitted  to  bring  Mr.  Livings¬ 
ton,  the  American  minister,  in  the  course 
of  the  summer  of  1835,  home  from  France, 
in  the  frigate  Constitution;  in  which  vessel 
he  subsequently  sailed  for  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  to  take  the  command  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  squadron  in  that  sea.  While  abroad 
on  this  occasion,  he  made  an  extensive 
tour,  having  in  company  with  him  General 
Cass  and  family,  whom  he  took  on  board 
his  ship  at  Marseilles.  They  visited  to¬ 
gether  some  of  the  most  interesting  parts 
of  Italy  and  Greece,  Constantinople,  Pa¬ 
lestine,  Egypt,  &c. — After  a  cruise  of  seve¬ 
ral  years,  Commodore  Elliott  returned  to 
the  United  States,  to  have  his  conduct 
during  his  absence  subjected  to  the  exa¬ 
mination  of  a  court  of  inquiry,  and  next  to 
be  tried  before  a  court  martial  on  a  variety 
of  charges  preferred  against  him,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  alleged  severity  and  harshness  of 
discipline  in  several  instances ;  of  bringing 
home  in  the  Constitution,  without  proper 
authority  for  so  occupying  a  part  of  that 
vessel,  a  number  of  animals  (intended  by 
him  chiefly  for  the  improvement  of  the 
breed  of  the  like  animals  in  our  own 
country);  with  one  or  two  other  charges 
of  minor  consequence.  He  was  convicted 
by  the  court  martial  on  one  of  the  charges 
of  severity,  and  on  that  relating  to  the 
animals,  and  sentenced  to  be  suspended 
from  his  rank  in  the  navy  for  4  years,  and 
to  be  deprived  of  his  pay  during  2  of  these. 
The  last  part  of  this  sentence  was,  how¬ 
ever,  remitted  by  the  president;  and,  be¬ 
fore  the  expiration  of  the  period  for  which 
he  was  suspended,  the  president  saw  fit  to 
restore  him  to  the  service.  This  took  place 
in  November  1844;  and  in  the  following 
month,  Commodore  Elliott  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  Philadelphia  navy- 
yard.  His  health  soon  afterwards  declined, 
and  he  died  on  the  10th  of  December 
1845.  —  Commodore  Elliott  was  a  strict, 
and  was  indeed  very  generally  reputed  to 
be  a  severe,  disciplinarian ;  yet  those  who 
were  personally  acquainted  with  him  can 
bear  unequivocal  testimony  to  the  amia¬ 
bility  of  his  deportment  in  his  intercourse 
with  his  fellow-men.  Although,  too,  he 
had  the  misfortune  of  making  many  ene- 
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mies,  lie  had  also  many  warm  friends, 
whose  feelings  to  himself  he  ardently  re¬ 
ciprocated,  and  whom,  when  the  occasion 
offered,  he  was  always  ready  to  make  every 
exertion  to  serve.  The  excellence  of  his 
private  character  was  never  called  in  ques¬ 
tion  ;  and  he  was  a  kind  husband  and  an 
indulgent  father. — Commencing,  as  he  did, 
his  naval  career  at  a  comparatively  early 
age,  and  in  tlm  course  of  it  not  enjoying 
many  intervals  of  professional  leisure, 
some  of  which  were  besides,  in  a  certain 
degree,  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits, 
he  possessed  nevertheless  much  useful 
knowledge,  the  result  as  well  of  his  own 
observation  as  of  his  reading.  His  cor¬ 
respondence,  at  different  times,  with  the 
functionaries  of  foreign  governments,  was 
very  creditable  to  him ;  and  he  evinced  his 
respect  to  science  and  the  cause  of  educa¬ 
tion,  by  the  donations  of  objects  of  natural 
history  and  of  art  which  he  made  to  seve¬ 
ral  of  our  public  institutions. 

Emmet  (John  Patton)  was  born  at  Dub¬ 
lin,  in  Ireland,  April  8th  1797 ;  and  was  8 
years  old  when  his  father,  Thomas  Addis 
Emmet,  with  many  other  Irish  patriots, 
finding  their  efforts  to  improve  the  politi¬ 
cal  condition  of  their  country  unavailing, 
took  leave  of  it  forever,  and  sought  an  asy¬ 
lum  in  the  United  States.  While  at  school, 
and  when  he  was  about  16  years  of  age,  a 
severe  illness  so  affected  his  lungs,  as  to 
confine  him  for  many  months  to  the  house, 
and  compelled  him  to  leave  school.  On 
his  recovery,  he  entered  as  a  cadet  at 
West  Point;  where  he  remained  3  years, 
and  went  through  the  usual  course  with 
so  much  credit,  that  he  was  thereupon 
made  an  assistant-instructor  in  mathema¬ 
tics.  His  health,  though  greatly  improved 
by  the  manly  exercises  of  a  military  insti¬ 
tution,  was  not  so  firmly  established,  but 
that  it  was  thought  advisable  for  him  to 
spend  a  winter  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
He  accordingly  went  to  Naples,  and  re¬ 
mained  there  about  a  year.  Soon  after 
his  return  to  New  York,  he  commenced 
the  study  of  medicine  under  Dr.  M’Nevin, 
one  of  his  father’s  intimate  friends,  with 
whom  he  remained  4  years.  During  this 
time,  he  also  attended  the  lectures  deli¬ 
vered  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  in  that  city,  and  there  received 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  His 
health  was,  however,  still  so  delicate,  that, 
during  the  winter  months,  he  was  obliged 
to  confine  himself  at  home.  This  time  he 
devoted  chiefly  to  the  science  of  chemistry, 
now  become  his  favourite  pursuit ;  a  room 
in  the  house  being  fitted  up  as  a  labora¬ 
tory.  In  the  mean  tune,  it  became  evident 


that  Dr.  Emmet’s  lungs  could  not  safely 
encounter  the  risks  of  another  northern 
winter ;  and,  in  1822,  he  visited  Charles¬ 
ton  and  Savannah,  for  the  purpose  of  se¬ 
lecting  a  place  of  permanent  residence ; 
and  having  made  choice  of  the  former 
city,  he  removed  thither,  the  following 
winter,  as  a  practitioner  of  medicine. 
Having,  like  professional  men  generally 
in  the  outset  of  their  career,  an  abundance 
qf  leisure,  he  applied  himself  to  his  fa¬ 
vourite  study,  and  delivered  an  effective 
course  of  lectures  on  chemistry  to  a  culti¬ 
vated  and  intelligent  audience.  He  con¬ 
tinued  at  Charleston  until  the  winter  of 
1824,  when  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
Chemistry  and  Natural  History  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia.  For  the  first  2  or  3 
years,  besides  preparing  a  full  course  of 
lectures  on  chemistry,  he  attended  dili¬ 
gently  to  the  study  of  several  branches 
of  natural  history,  especially  botany,  in 
order  to  qualify  himself  for  teaching  them, 
but,  finding  this  to  require  more  time  than 
could  be  given  to  it  by  a  professor  of  che¬ 
mistry,  he  subsequently  abandoned  alto¬ 
gether  the  subject  of  natural  history.  — 
Dr.  Emmet  was,  for  several  years,  a  con¬ 
tributor  to  “  Silliman’s  Journal.”  In  1830, 
for  example,  he  wrote  a  paper,  showing 
that  iodide  of  potash  afforded  a  ready  test 
for  the  presence  of  arsenic ;  in  1833,  one 
on  the  solidification  of  gypsum  or  plaster 
of  Paris,  in  which  he  showed  that  certain 
solutions  of  potash  would  give  to  that  sub¬ 
stance  the  solidity  to  which  heat  had  been 
previously  thought  necessary;  in  the  same 
year,  one  on  a  new  mode  of  exhibiting  the 
magnetic-galvanic  power  of  the  horse¬ 
shoe  magnet,  which  power  was  thereby 
so  increased,  as  not  only  to  give  sparks,  as 
it  had  previously  been  made  to  do  by  No- 
bili,  and  other  European  chemists,  but  also 
to  give  shocks  and  strong  galvanic  cur¬ 
rents,  which  had  not  been  before  produced 
by  the  magnet;  in  1835,  an  inquiry  into  the 
cause  of  the  voltaic  currents  produced  by 
the  magnet,  in  which,  by  a  train  of  intri¬ 
cate  and  ingenious  reasoning,  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  prove  that  it  was  by  the  process 
called  induction;  in  the  same  year,  an 
essay  on  Caloric,  as  a  cause  of  galvanic 
currents ;  and  in  1837,  a  papei  on  formic 
acid,  showing  its  utility  in  bringing  back 
metals,  when  In  solution,  to  their  natu¬ 
ral  state.  These  papers  are  all  written 
in  that  perspicuous  and  unaffected  style 
which  should  characterise  philosophical 
speculations;  and  whatever  of  originali¬ 
ty  they  contain  is  stated  in  an  unpre¬ 
tending  manner,  and  without  disparage¬ 
ment  of  the  labours  of  others.  The  lec 
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tures  of  Dr.  Emmet  were  in  the  same 
modest  and  simple  style.  Aided,  too,  as 
they  olten  were,  by  the  beauty  and  novelty 
of  his  illustrations,  they  were  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  fix  the  attention  of  his  hearers, 
and  to  excite  in  them  a  taste,  as  well  as  a 
desire,  to  prosecute  still  further  the  study 
of  the  science  of  which  they  treated.  His 
classes  increased,  accordingly,  from  35, 
which  they  were  when  he  was  first  ap¬ 
pointed  in  the  university,  to  130,  in  th£ 
l*2th  year  of  his  professorship. — The  dis¬ 
ease  which  had  all  his  life  threatened  him 
had  been  of  late  making  insidious  ap¬ 
proaches,  and,  in  the  winter  of  1842,  it 
was  deemed  expedient  by  his  friends  that 
he  should  try  the  effects  of  a  more  mode¬ 
rate  climate.  In  the  mild  temperature  of 
Florida,  the  symptoms  of  his  disease  were 
so  far  mitigated,  that  sanguine  hopes  were 
entertained  of  his  restoration  to  health. 
These  hopes,  however,  proved  delusive. 
After  a  boisterous  passage,  in  a  small  un¬ 
comfortable  vessel,  by  which  he  lost  more 
than  he  gained  in  Florida,  he  breathed 
his  last,  about  6  weeks  subsequent  to  land¬ 
ing  at  New  York,  on  the  13th  of  August 
1842,  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age. — Dr. 
Emmet  had  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts, 
which,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  official 
duties  and  scientific  pursuits,  never  de¬ 
serted  him.  Soon  after  his  father’s  death, 
he  had  sculptured  a  bust  of  his  parent, 
which  was  a  good  likeness,  as  well  as  of 
respectable  execution ;  he  now  and  then 
exercised  his  pencil  also,  but  it  was  chiefly 
on  grotesque  subjects;  and  he  had  occa¬ 
sionally  attempted  musical  composition. 
He  is  described  as  “witty,  frank,  and 
amiable;”  and  his  society  is  represented 
to  have  been  eagerly  sought  by  those  who 
knew  him,  on  account  of  the  faculty,  pos¬ 
sessed  by  him  in  an  uncommon  degree, 
of  rendering  himself  acceptable  to  all 
with  whom  he  had  intercourse. 

Empire  meant  originally  the  territory 
under  the  authority  of  an  emperor.  But 
the  term  has  latterly  been  employed  to 
denote  a  large  extent  of  dominion,  without 
“eference  to  the  title  of  the  sovereign. 
Thus  it  is  usual  to  speak  of  the  British 
empire,  as  well  as  of  the  empires  of  Aus¬ 
tria  or  Russia. 

Empyreuma  ;  a  burned  odour.  Hence, 
the  oils  obtained  by  distilling  various  or¬ 
ganic  substances,  at  high  temperatures, 
are  called  empyreumatic  oils. 

England.*  See  United  Kingdom  of 
Groat  Britain  and  Ireland ,  (Sup.) 

Epoch.  In  an  article  under  this  head 
in  a  preceding  volume  J  this  work,  it  is 
mentioned,  we  know  not  on  what  authori¬ 


ty,  that  “the  Russians  adopted  the  New 
Style  in  the  year  1830.”  Sir  Harris  Nico¬ 
las,  in  the  second  editiofi  of  his  Chronology 
of  History  (Lardner’s  Cab.  Cyclop.)  pub¬ 
lished  in  1838,  makes  a  contrary  state¬ 
ment,  namely,  that  “  in  Russia  and  Greece 
the  Gregorian  Calendar  is  still  rejected,” 
and  that  « they  adhere  tenaciously  to  the 
Old  Style.”  Neither  the  Oxford  Tables  of 
1840,  noi  Blair’s  Chronology  brought  down 
by  Henry  Ellis  to  the  year  1843,  takes 
notice  of  an  event,  so  interesting,  in  case 
of  its  occurrence,  to  all  countries  having 
political,  scientific,  or  commercial  inter¬ 
course  with  that  great  empire.  The  mer¬ 
chants  of  Philadelphia  continue  to  receive 
from  St.  Petersburgh,  letters  and  invoices 
with  the  double  date,  such  as  1845; 
and  we  happen  to  have  seen  a  communi¬ 
cation  in  like  form,  addressed  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  American  Philosophical  Socie¬ 
ty  on  November  -tf  1843,  by  Count  Can- 
crine,  then  minister  of  finances  of  Russia. 
There  is,  consequently,  strong  ground  for 
doubting  whether  the  reform  in  question, 
however  desirable,  or  likely  to  be  effected 
ere  long,  has  yet  taken  place. — We  re¬ 
mark  also  on  the  article  above  referred  to, 
where  a  Rule  is  given  at  page  549  for 
turning  the  Old  into  the  New  Style,  that 
the  29 th  of  February  in  1700,  1800, 1900, 
and  2100,  is,  by  inadvertence  or  misprint, 
spoken  of  and  marked  as  belonging  to  thi 
New  Style.  The  error  should  be  correct¬ 
ed,  since,  according  to  the  Gregorian  law, 
centesimal  years  having  centurial  figures, 
not  multiples  of  4,  can  never  be  bissextile. 
— Several  very  able  and  interesting  essays 
from  the  pen  of  Professor  De  Morgan,  of 
University  College,  London,  have  appeared 
in  the  “  Companion  to  the  British  Alma¬ 
nac”  of  1845  and  1846,  and  in  the  Sup¬ 
plement  to  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia  (Art. 
Easter)  now  issuing  from  the  press  of  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know¬ 
ledge;  but  we  have  not,  in  consulting 
either,  or  other  recent  works  of  science, 
met  with  any  method  by  which  the  princi¬ 
pal  chronological  problems  of  the  Christian 
Calendar  can  be  so  easily  and  expeditious¬ 
ly  solved,  as  by  the  very  simple  arithme¬ 
tical  rules  and  compact  tables  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  “  Perpetual  Calendar,”  de¬ 
vised  in  1844,  and  printed  in  the  latest 
Quarterly  Bulletin  of  the  American  Phi¬ 
losophical  Society,  from  a  memoir  read  by 
one  of  its  members,  in  August  last,  and 
ordered  for  publication  in  the  forthcoming 
volume  of  Transactions.  The  whole  ta¬ 
blet,  occupying  scarcely  greater  space  than 
Delambre’s  set  of  algebraical  formulae,  or 
than  De  Morgan’s  directions  tor  both 
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Style?,  might  conveniently  serve,  by  the 
brevity  of  its  additive  processes,  every  es¬ 
sential  purpose  of  about  fifty  pages  of  ta¬ 
bles  and  explanations  in  Sir  H.  Nicolas’s 
work.  —  We  seek,  therefore,  the  earliest 
occasion,  to  aid  by  our  Supplement,  in 
making  more  extensively  known  to  the 
public,  the  ingenious  mechanism  of  this 
labour-saving  instrument;  which,  though 
professedly  meant  for  popular  use,  will  be 
found  of  great  practical  utility  in  the  hands 
of  the  learned  also ;  who,  from  the  accom¬ 
panying  examples  and  general  description 
of  the  chief  points  of  structure,  will  readily 
verify  the  consonance  of  its  plan  with  the 
mathematical  principles  of  both  the  An¬ 
cient  and  Reformed  Calendars,  as  eluci¬ 
dated  by  Lalande,  Gauss,  Delambre,  Gal¬ 
loway,  De  Morgan,  &c.,  and  as  exhibited 
at  large  in  numerical  tables  by  the  author 
of  the  Art  of  Verifying  Dates. 

Mr.  M’llvaine’s  Calendar  consists  of  a 
central  column  headed  “  Eras,”  accompa¬ 
nied  by  two  series  of  secular  equations,  by 
means  of  which,  and  of  two  small  ancillary 
tables,  he  has  been  enabled  to  reduce  to 
identicalterms,  his  formulae  for  finding  in 
both  styles  and  through  a  vast  range  of 
time,  the  day  of  the  week  in  the  Civil  Ca¬ 
lendar,  and  the  Annual  Epact,  with  Easter 
deduced  from  it,  in  the  Ecclesiastical. 
After  noticing  the  simplifications  of  the 
Calendar,  effected  within  the  last  half 
century  by  the  analytical  methods  of 
Gauss  and  Delambre,  Mr.  M’llvaine  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  demonstrate  the  rule  of  his  own 
Civil  Calendar,  and  to  explain  the  princi¬ 
ples  upon  which  Table  B,  containing  num¬ 
bers  for  the  respective  months,  was  formed. 
Having  thus  proved  that  no  necessity  ex¬ 
ists  for  the  use  of  Dominical  letters  in  the 
Julian  Calendar,  since  the  same  object 
may  be  attained  in  an  easier  way  through 
the  Solar  Equation  5,  standing  in  column 
A,  opposite  to  the  Julian  Era,  he  goes  on 
to  show  that,  with  the  aid  of  table  B,  a 
similar  device  may  be  equally  well  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  Gregorian  Era.  —  The  first  step 
in  the  reformation  of  the  Julian  Calendar, 
in  1582,  consisted  in  the  suppression  of  10 
days  in  that  year,  by  calling  the  day,  which, 
in  the  old  style,  was  the  5th  of  October, 
the  15th  of  October  in  the  new.  Now  the 
Julian  5th  of  October,  1582,  will  be  shown 
by  the  Calendar  to  have  been  Friday,  and 
the  15th,  consequently,  Monday ;  and,  as 
the  series  of  days  of  the  week  was  not  in¬ 
terrupted,  nor  intended  to  be,  by  the  re¬ 
form,  in  order  to  make  the  15th  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  in  the  new  style,  coincide  with  Fri¬ 
day,  it  is  obvious  that  we  must  go  back 
three  days;  that  is,  we  must  subtract  3 


from  the  Julian  Solar  Equation  5,  leaving 
2,  which  will  thus  become  th£  Gregorian 
Solar  Equation  for  the  remainder  of  the 
16th  century.  This  equation  would  suit 
all  succeeding  centuries,  were  it  not  for 
the  second  step  taken  at  the  reformation, 
of  directing  that  after  1600,  which  con¬ 
tinued  bissextile  in  both  Calendars,  every 
succeeding  hundredth  year,  whose  centu- 
rial  figures  were  not  divisible  by  four, 
without  a  remainder,  should  cease  to  be 
leap  years.  —  As  each  of  the  years  1700, 
1800,  and  1900,  loses  consequently  a  day, 
the  number  expressive  of  the  solar  equa¬ 
tion  is  diminished  by  one  at  each  change 
of  the  centurial  figure ;  but  for  2000,  and 
for  every  succeeding  400th  year,  whose 
centurial  figures  are  divisible  by  four 
without  a  remainder,  the  equation  con¬ 
tinues,  like  that  of  1600,  the  same  as  the 
preceding  one,  and  these  years  only  are 
marked  on  the  civil  side  of  the  column  of 
Eras  with  an  asterisk.  —  Thus  column  A, 
consisting  of  fewer  figures  (and  these  sym¬ 
metrically  disposed  in  a  cycle  of  7)  than 
have  ever  been  used  in  constructing  any 
table  of  Dominical  letters  for  either  style, 
completes  a  Civil  Calendar  of  simple  form, 
and  unlimited  extent.  In  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,  whose  solar  equation  is  0,  the  com¬ 
putation  will  be  found  particularly  easy. — 
Mr.  M’llvaine  then  proceeds  to  explain 
the  construction  of  the  Ecclesiastical  side 
of  his  Calendar,  and  the  means  which  he 
adopted  for  connecting  it  with  Table  B  of 
the  other  side,  as  well  as  for  making  a  sin¬ 
gle  additional  column  C,  serve  as  a  cor* 
venient  substitute  for  the  Extended  Table 
of  Epacts  now  in  use. — From  the  descrip¬ 
tions  given  in  Mr.  Galloway's  article  on 
the  Calendar,  in  the  seventh  edition  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  and  in  one  by 
Lord  Macclesfield,  published  in  the  Philo¬ 
sophical  Transactions  for  1750,  Mr.  M’ll¬ 
vaine  inferred,  that  the  golden  numbers, 
as  remainders ,  on  division  by  19  of  the 
year  plus  1,  might  be  dispensed  with,  and 
their  place,  in  computation,  conveniently 
supplied  by  adding  to  11  times  the  year, 
the  19th  part  of  the  year  used  as  a  quo¬ 
tient,  or  whole  number,  (taking  care  only 
that  when  the  year  happens  to  be  a  multi¬ 
ple  of  19,  one  less  than  the  19th  part  shall 
be  added),  and  then  rejecting  thirties  from 
the  sum.  This  easy  formula,  equivalent 
to  the  rule  at  the  head  of  the  tablet,  yield¬ 
ed  him,  without  a  failure,  the  constantly 
recurring  19  epacts  that  mark  the  Julian 
Calendar.  Now  obtaining  in  this  way  the 
Julian  epact  for  1582,  and  advancing  the 
epacts  by  a  unit,  which  is  equivalent  us 
the  tabular  arrangements  made  at  the 
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RULE. 


To  find  on  what  day  of  the  week  a 
given  day  of  the  Month  falls  in  any  Year 
after  CHRIST,  to  the  end  of  Time. 

Add  to  the  Year 

its  4th  part  (omitting  fractions), 
the  Eq.  in  col.  A  beside  the  Era, 
the  No.  of  the  Month  in  Table  B, 
and  the  Day  of  the  Month. 

(or  the  excess  over  7s  in  the  day  of  the 
Month.) 

Divide  the  Sum  by  7, 

The  Excess  over  7s,  calling  0  always  7, 
will  be  the  Day  sought,  viz. 

The  1st,  3d,  3d,  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th. 
Being  Su,  M.  Tu.  W.  Th.  Pr.  S. 

Except  in  Jan’y  any  Feb’y  of  Leap  Yrs., 
when  the  preceding  will  be  the  true  day. 

All  JULIAN  Yrs.  full  4s  are  Leap  Yrs. 
GREGORI  AN  full  4s  are  also  Leap  Yrs. 
unless  their  two  right  hand  figs,  be  00 
joined  with  left  hand  figs,  not  full  4s. 

TABLE  B. 


Of  Mor 
Feb 


1st  Quarter  Jan. 

0 

J 

3 

M 

Mar. 

2d  “  April. 

G 

- 1 - 

1  ;  4 

» 

June. 

3d  “  July. 

6 

3 

5 

Sept. 

4th  “  Oct. 

0 

3 

5 

Dec, 

ths. 


Nov. 


The  No.  for  each  Month  in  Table  B,  is 
the  number  of  days  beyond  full  weeks 
in  all  the  Months  which  precede  it  from 
the  beginning  of  a  Common  Year. 

The  ordei  and  position  of  the  figures 
3,  6,  5,  (the  number  of  days  in  a  Com¬ 
mon  Y eat,;  and  of  1,  3,  3,  4,  5,  in 
the  space  between  them,  may  recall  to 
;  memory  the  whole  Table. 


S 
u  o 


2 

O 


0 

6 

6 

5 

4 
3 

3 
2 
1 
0 
0 

6 

5 

4 

4 

3 
2 
1 
1 
0 

6 

5 

5 

4 

3 

2 

o 

T 

o 

6 
6 

5 

4 
3 

3 
2 
1 
0 
o 

6 

5 

4 
4 
3 
2 
I 
1 


ERAS 

u  i 

s  s 
S3 

•N  CC 

a  ss 
s  * 

Julian 

€ 

After 

Christ. 

0 

Grego- 

rian, 

From 

1582. 

Centurial 

Figures. 

15 

1 

*  16 

1 

17 

0 

18  * 

0 

19 

29 

*30 

29 

31  * 

29 

33 

28 

33 

27 

*34* 

28 

35 

27 

36 

2G 

37* 

26 

*  38 

26 

39 

25 

30  * 

25 

31 

24 

*  33 

24 

33* 

24 

34 

23 

35 

OO 

*  36  * 

23 

37 

OQ 

38 

21 

39  * 

21 

*40 

21 

41 

20 

43 

19 

43* 

To 

*44 

19 

.  45 

18 

46  * 

18 

47 

17 

*48 

17 

49* 

17 

50 

16 

51 

15 

*  53  * 

16 

53 

15 

54 

14 

55  * 

14 

*  56 

14 

57 

13 

58  * 

13 

59 

12 

*  60 

12 

61  * 

12 

63 

11 

63 

10 

*  64  * 

11 

RULE. 


*  To  find  the  Calendar-Moon’s  Age  on 
the  1st  of  January  in  any  Year,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  CHRISTIAN  ERA. 

Add  to  ten  times  the  year, 
the  Year, 

t  its  19th  part  (omitting  fractions), 
and  the  Eq.  in  col.  C,  beside  the  Era. 

f  (But  if  no  fraction  add  1  less  than  the 
19th  part.) 

Divide  tile  Sum  by  30, 


To  find  EASTER, 
Subtract  any 
EPACT. 


Grego¬ 

rian. 


f  25  also  from 
42,  if  in  get¬ 
ting  a  19th 
of  the  year, 
the  Rem.  ex¬ 
ceed  10. 


Julian. 


Between 

From 

Between 

From 

1 

1 

& 

13 

& 

5 

12 

4 

13 

5 

& 

44 

&c 

36 

23 

15 

j  25 

17 

& 

43 

& 

35 

30 

28 

24 

43 

29 

34 

The  Diff. 
will  be 
the  DAY 
of  the 
MONTH 
on  which 
occurs  the 
Paschal 
Term. 


in  April. 


in  March 


>in  April. 


This  is  the  Epact  25’ 
of  the  Tables  in  the 
Article  “Calendar.” 
Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica,  7th  Edition. 


Then  find  by  the  CIVIL  CALENDAR 


of  the  Month  falls,  and  the 


following 


The  number  of  days  to  be  counted  for- 
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EXAMPLES. 


OLD  STYLE. 

OLD  STYLE. 

NEW  STYLE. 

What  day  of  the 

What  Day  of  the 

Required 

Week  will  he 

Week  was  April  2 d, 

Easter, 

March  22 d, 

A.  D.  1845. 

A.  D.  326. 

A.  D.  326. 

4)  326 

3260 

4)  1845 

81 

19)  326 

461 

A  5 

17 

A  0 

Mo.  6 
Day  2 

C  0 

Mo.  3 

7)  420 

30)  3603 

Day  22 

60 

120 

7)  2331 

Remainder  0 

Rem.  or  Epact  3 

333 

or  7 

Taken  from  5 

— 

Remainder  0 

Answer,  Sat. 

STcnit  April  2 

or  7 

Answer,  Sat. 

Thence  . 

.  .  to  Sunday  1 

thence  . 

Ans.  April  3 

9 

NEW  STYLE. 


Required 
Easter , 

A.  D.  1845. 

18450 
19)  1845 
97 

C  0 


30)  20392 
679 


Epact 
Fi  om 


22 

44 


JZTcrnr  March  22 

.  to  Sunday  1 
Ans.  March  23 


Rule  proved  by  examples  from  De  Morgan. 
See  British  Almanac  and  Companion  for  1845. 


Julian  Yr. 

Easters 

Gregorian  Yr. 

Easter. 

4)  1639 

16390 

4)  4610 

46100 

409 

19)  1639 

1152 

19)  4610 

A  5 

86 

A  0 

242 

Mo.  6 

C  0 

Mo.  6 

C  18 

Day  10 

30)  18115 

Day  13 

30)  50970 

7)  2069  Rr. 

Epact  25 

7)  5781  Rr. 

Epact  30 

Wed’y.  4 

From  35 

Friday  6 

From  43 

From  8 

CTerm  April  10 

From  8 

2Term  April  13 

4 

.  .  to  Sunday  4 

* 

2 

.  .  .  to  Sunday  2 

Same  Answer,  April  14 

Same  Answer,  April  15 

Rule  proved  by  examples  from  Delambre. 

See  Conn,  des  Terns  for  1817,  and  Hist,  de  l’Astron.  Mod. 


Julian  Yr. 

4)  4763 
1190 

A  5 

Mo.  6 
Day  12 


Easter. 
47630 
19)  4763 

250 

C  o 


7)  5976  Rr. 
Thursday  5 


From 


8 

3 


30)  52643 
Epact  23 
From  35 

CTerm  April  12 

to  Sunday  3 


Same  Answer,  April 


15 


Gregorian  Yr. 

4)  3909 
977 

A  5 

Mo.  6 
Day  17 


Easter. 

39090 
19)  3909 
205 

C  21 


7)  4914  Rr. 
Sat.  0  =  7 


From 


8 

1 


30)  43225 
Epact  25' 
From  42 

2Tcrm  April  17 

to  Sunday  1 


Same  Answer,  April 


18 
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transition  to  the  Gregorian  Calendar  in 
that  year,  the  first  equation  of  column  C 
becomes  1.  From  this  the  succeeding 
equations  of  that  column  were  derived,  as 
follows :  Every  centurial  figure,  at  which, 
in  successive  periods  of  25  centuries,  (be¬ 
ginning  at  1800,  4300,  6800,  &c.),  the 
epact  is,  according  to  the  Gregorian  law, 
to  be  increased  by  a  unit  —  a  correction 
which  occurs  at  the  end  of  every  300  years, 
seven  times  in  succession,  and  then  once 
at  the  end  of  400  years  (making  8  correc¬ 
tions  in  the  course  of  2500  years)  —  was 
marked  with  an  asterisk.  Then  descend¬ 
ing,  century  by  century,  in  the  central  co¬ 
lumn  of  eras,  the  equation  in  column  C 
was  kept  the  same ,  wherever  a  single 
asterisk  was  met  with  on  either  side.  The 
last  equation  was  diminished  by  1  when¬ 
ever  there  was  no  asterisk,  and  increased 
by  1  whenever  the  asterisk  appeared  on 
both  sides ,  limiting  the  series  by  the  cycle 
of  30,  and  considering  30  as  always  equiva¬ 
lent  to  0. — The  epacts  obtained  hy  means 
of  the  table  thus  formed,  and  the  rule,  Mr. 
M’llvaine  found  to  be  in  exact  correspond¬ 
ence  with  those  set  down  in  the  Extended 
Tables  of  Epacts  given  in  the  ordinary 
treatises  upon  the  Calendar.  —  Mr.  M’ll- 
vaine  then  explains  his  method  of  obtain¬ 
ing,  in  the  table  for  finding  Easter,  four 
fixed  numbers  in  each  Calendar,  by  means 
of  which  lie  arrives  at  once  at  the  Paschal 
term,  or  day  of  the  month  in  March  or 
April,  on  which  Easter  Sunday  depends. 
The  day  of  the  week  corresponding  to  this 
is  then  to  be  found  by  the  Civil  Calendar, 
and  the  succeeding  Sunday  is,  of  course, 
Easter  Sunday. 

Erivan;  a  fortified  town,  situated  on  a 
lofty  eminence,  the  capital  of  Russian  Ar¬ 
menia,  and  containing  about  14,000  inha¬ 
bitants,  who  are  for  the  most  part  Arme¬ 
nians.  In  the  last  war  waged  by  Russia 
against  Persia  (October  13th  1827),  it  was 
taken  by  storm  by  the  Russian  general 
Paskewich ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  peace 
concluded  at  Tnrkmanshay,  on  the  22d  of 
February  of  the  following  year,  it  was  de¬ 
finitively  ceded  to  the  former  country. 

Erlangen.*  The  number  of  inhabit¬ 
ants  is  now  about  10,000. — The  universi¬ 
ty,  by  the  latest  accounts,  had  460  stu¬ 
dents.  —  Besides  this  institution,  which 
occupies  the  ancient  palace  of  the  mar¬ 
graves  of  Bayreuth,  Erlangen  has  a  gym¬ 
nasium,  a  polytechnic  school,  a  school  for 
the  fine  arts,  &c. 

Erlon.  Drouet  (Jean  Baptiste),  count 
d’Erlon,  a  marshal  and  peer  of  France, 
was  born  at  Rheims,  in  Champagne,  on 
the  29th  of  July  1765.  In  1792,  he  en¬ 


listed  in  a  battalion  of  volunteers,  and 
not  long  afterwards  became  an  aide-de- 
camp  of  General  Lefebvre,  with  whom 
he  made  the  campaigns  of  1793  to  1796, 
in  the  armies  of  the  Moselle,  and  of  the 
Sambre  and  Meuse.  In  1799,  he  had  at¬ 
tained  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade,  and 
in  1805,  that  of  general  of  division.  He 
accompanied  the  grand  army  in  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  1805,  1806,  and  1807,  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  on  various  important 
occasions.  In  1809,  he  was  employed 
under  the  orders  of  his  former  chief  Le¬ 
febvre,  then  become  Marshal  Lefebvre,  in 
subduing,  or,  as  it  was  called  in  milder 
terms,  pacifying  the  Tyrolese.  We  next 
find  him  in  Portugal,  in  Spain,  Snd  in  the 
south  of  France,  actively  engaged,  first 
under  one  French  marshal,  and  then  ano¬ 
ther,  against  the  English  and  their  penin¬ 
sular  allies.  After  the  first  restoration, 
the  government  sought  to  gain  him  over 
to  its  interests,  and  conferred  upon  him  the 
command  of  one  of  the  military  divisions 
of  the  kingdom.  But  in  March  1815,  he 
was  suspected  of  being  concerned  with 
General  Lefebvre-Desnouettes  in  a  plot  to 
overthrow  the  Bourbons  and  recall  the 
emperor  Napoleon,  and  was  arrested  at 
Lille  and  detained  there  as  a  prisoner 
about  a  week  only  before  Napoleon  actu 
ally  entered  the  capital,  on  his  return  from 
the  island  of  Elba.  Drouet  contrived  to 
escape  from  his  guards,  and  succeeded  in 
gaining  over  the  garrison  of  the  citadel 
of  Lille  to  the  cause  of  the  emperor.  The 
latter  rewarded  him  for  this  service  by 
creating  him  a  peer  of  France,  and  con¬ 
ferring  upon  him  the  title  of  count  d’Er¬ 
lon,  as  well  as  appointing  him  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  first  corps  of  the  army.  In 
this  capacity,  he  fought  at  Waterloo,  and 
retired  with  the  remains  of  the  army  be¬ 
hind  the  Loire,  after  the  capitulation  of 
Paris.  Being  comprehended  in  the  ordi¬ 
nance  of  the  24th  of  July  1815,  and  about 
to  be  tried  by  a  council  of  war,  he  effect¬ 
ed  his  escape  into  Germany.  He  resided 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baireuth,  in  Ba¬ 
varia,  till  permitted  to  return  to  France, 
in  1825.  In  the  course  of  the  next  five 
years,  repeated  invitations  to  re-enter  the 
military  service  were  made  to  him  by  the 
government,  all  of  which  he  declined.  On 
the  occurrence,  however,  of  the  revolution 
of  1830,  he  was  restored  to  his  former 
rank  in  the  army,  as  well  as  to  his  former 
title,  and,  in  1831,  was  appointed  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  in  “La  Vendee,”  armed 
with  extraordinary  powers,  which  he  suc¬ 
cessfully  exerted  to  restore  order  in  that 
disturbed  district.  From  the  28th  of  Sep- 
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tember  1834  to  the  28th  of  the  following 
August,  he  occupied  the  important  posi¬ 
tion  of  governor-general  of  Algiers.  He 
was  made  a  marshal  of  France  in  May 
3843,  and  died  on  the  25th  of  January 
1844. 

Erman  (Paul)  was  born  in  Berlin,  in 
the  year  1764.  After  studying  theology 
for  a  time,  his  attention  was  directed  ex¬ 
clusively  to  physical  science,  which  he 
subsequently  taught  with  success,  first  in 
the  French  gymnasium,  then  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  school,  and  lastly  in  the  university,  of 
his  native  city.  He  is  the  author  of  nu¬ 
merous  contributions  to  Gilbert’s  and  Pog- 
gendorff’s  Annals,  to  the  Transactions  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin,  as 
well  as  other  scientific  collections.  These 
relate  to  a  wide  range  of  subjects;  more 
especially,  however,  to  electricity  and 
magnetism.  The  galvanip  prize,  founded 
by  Napoleon,  was  awarded  to  him  by  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,  in  1806. 
Previous  to  this  date,  he  had  been  elected 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin ;  he 
was  for  a  time  its  secretary  for  the  physi¬ 
cal  sciences ;  and  on  its  re-organization, 
he  was  appointed  joint  secretary,  with 
Encke,  of  the  mathematical  and  physical 
class. 

Erman  (Adolphus  George),  a  son  of  the 
former,  was  born  at  Berlin  in  1806,  and 
received  his  education  at  the  French  gym¬ 
nasium,  at  the  university  there,  and  at 
Kdnigsberg,  where  he  prosecuted  his  stu¬ 
dies  under  the  direction  of  the  celebrated 
Bessel.  In  the  years  1828-30,  he  per¬ 
formed,  at  his  own  expense,  a  journey 
round  the  world,  for  scientific  purposes, 
the  principal  of  these  being  to  make  a 
series  of  magnetic  observations,  by  help 
of  the  best  instruments,  in  the  exactcst 
manner,  along  the  whole  line  of  his  pro¬ 
gress.  On  setting  out,  he  associated  him¬ 
self  with  Hansteen,  who  had  been  sent  by 
the  Swedish  government  on  a  similar  ex¬ 
pedition  into  Siberia.  He  parted  from 
this  philosopher  at  Irkutsk,  and  proceeded 
alone  through  the  rest  of  Northern  Asia 
to  Kamtschatka,  whence  he  sailed  over  to 
the  Russian  colonies  in  America,  and  by 
way  of  California,  Otaheite,  Cape  Horn, 
and  Rio  Janeiro,  returned  to  Petersburg 
and  Berlin.  The  account  of  this  journey 
was  published  in  two  distinct  works ;  the 
one  a  narrative,  entitled  “Reise  um  die 
Erde  durch  Nordasien  und  die  beiden 
Oceane”  (2  vols,  1833-38),  and  the  other 
entirely  of  a  scientific  character  (2  vols., 
with  an  atlas.  1835-41). — Erman  is  at 
present  professor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
French  gymnasium,  and  “  extraordinary” 


professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  university 
of  Berlin. 

Erzerum*  was  taken  by  the  Russians, 
under  General  Paskewich,  on  the  9th  of 
July  1829,  but  was  restored  to  the  Turks 
by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople.  At  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  its  capture,  it  contained  probably 
80,000  inhabitants ;  of  whom  it  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  23,000  were  Armenians,  and 
the  rest  principally  Turks,  with  about  250 
Greeks.  The  city  had  no  Jewish  inha¬ 
bitants.  Of  the  Armenians,  about  4000 
belonged  to  the  Roman  Catholic,  and 
19,000  to  the  Armenian  church.  On  its 
being  delivered  up  to  the  Turks,  however, 
it  was  abandoned  by  a  large  portion  of  its 
Christian  population,  who  were  its  mecha¬ 
nics  and  tradesmen,  and  who  emigrated  to 
the  adjacent  possessions  of  Russia. — Erze¬ 
rum  is  well  situated  for  trade,  on  the  high 
road  between  Asia  Minor,  Georgia,  and 
N.  Persia  ;  and  it  was  once  the  thorough¬ 
fare  of  most  of  the  overland  commerce, 
between  Europe  and  the  East,  that  sur¬ 
vived  the  discovery  of  the  passage  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  amount  of 
goods  that  passes  through  it  is  still  far  from 
inconsiderable,  and  has  been  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  since  the  establishment  of  steam¬ 
ers  on  the  Black  Sea. — There  was  in  1829 
an  Armenian  grammar  school  in  this  city, 
with  6  or  7  teachers,  and  from  500  to  600 
scholars,  besides  a  seminary  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  Armenian  clergy ;  and  a 
comparatively  large  proportion  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  were  reported  to  possess  the  ru¬ 
diments  of  education. 

Esneh.*  Mehemed  Ali  has  succeeded 
in  re-opening  the  canals  by  which  the 
neighbouring  country  had  formerly  been 
irrigated,  so  that  its  ancient  fertility  has 
been  in  part  recovered,  and  it  has  become 
the  seat  of  extensive  cotton  plantations. 
The  town  has  a  population  of  about  4000, 
and  is  the  principal  commercial  place  in 
Upper  Egypt.  It  is  noted  as  the  point  of 
departure  of  the  caravans  for  Darfur  and 
Cordofan,  and  as  a  market  for  camels.  It 
has  also  some  manufactures,  particularly 
of  cotton  shawls  and  pottery. 

Espartero.  See  Spain ,  (Sup.) 

Esquirol  (Jean  Etienne  Dominique), 
born  January  4th  1772,  at  Toulouse,  was 
eminent  as  a  physician  for  the  insane.  He 
attended  in  1794  at  the  military  hospital 
in  Narbonne,  obtained  the  doctor’s  degree 
in  1805,  and  was  appointed  physician  to 
the  “  Salpetriere.”  In  the  year  1817,  he 
commenced  the  delivery  of  clinical  lec¬ 
tures  on  the  dieases  of  the  mind  and  their 
mode  of  cure;  and  in  the  following  year 
he  procured  the  appointment  of  a  commit 
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sion  of  which  he  himself  was  a  member, 
to  correct  the  abuses  in  the  French  luna¬ 
tic  asylums.  In  1823,  he  became  in¬ 
spector-general  of  the  university,  and  in 
1825,  first  physician  to  the  “JMaison  des 
alienes.”  He  at  the  same  time  conducted 
the  admirably  regulated  institution  for  the 
insane  which  he  had  established  at  Cha- 
renton.  By  the  revolution  of  July,  to 
which  he  was  unfriendly,  he  was  deprived 
of  his  public  offices;  and  he  thenceforth 
was  occupied  only  with  the  care  of  his 
private  patients.  He  died  on  the  12th  of 
December  1840. — Esquirol  was  a  profound 
thinker,  as  well  as  a  skilful  practitioner; 
and  he  exhibited  in  a  very  striking  man¬ 
ner  the  qualifications  requisite  for  adminis¬ 
tering  relief  at  once  both  to  the  body  and 
the  mind  of  the  sufferer,  qualifications  so 
seldom  combined  in  the  same  individual. 
By  the  humane  system  of  management 
adopted  by  him  towards  the  unfortunate 
persons  submitted  to  his  care,  and  a  cor¬ 
responding  moral  treatment  of  them,  he 
effected  many  happy  cures.  He  has  writ¬ 
ten  several  works  on  the  subject  to  which 
he  devoted  his  life,  the  most  important 
being1  his  treatise  “  Des  maladies  mentales 
considerees  sous  les  rapports  medical,  hy- 
gienique  et  medico-legal”  (2  vols.  1838). 

Ess*  (Leander  Van).  Besides  his  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  New  Testament,  already 
mentioned,  he  is  the  author  of  several 
works,  the  chief  object  of  which  is  to  ex¬ 
cite  in  the  members  of  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  Church  a  spirit  of  inquiry  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  religion,  with  a  disposition  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  Scriptures  for  themselves.  In 
1816,  he  also  published  in  Latin  a  treatise 
under  the  title  of  “  Pragmatica  doctorum 
catholicorum  trident,  circa  Vulgatam  de- 
creti  sensum,  nec  non  licitum  textus  ori- 
ginalis  usum  testantium  historia.” 

Esseck  ;  one  of  the  most  strongly  for¬ 
tified  towns  in  the  Austrian  empire,  and 
the  capital  of  Sclavonia,  in  a  marshy  and 
unhealthy  situation  on  the  river  Drave,  13 
miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  Danube, 
and  34  miles  S.  of  Buda.  Including  its 
suburbs,  it  contains  about  12,000  inhabit¬ 
ants,  for  the  most  part  of  German  descent. 
It  has  a  military  school,  a  Catholic  gym¬ 
nasium,  high  and  other  schools,  and  vari¬ 
ous  other  public  establishments.  There 
are  manufactures  of  silk  stuffs  and  twist; 
but  the  chief  commercial  importance  of 
Esseck  is  derived  from  its  large  and  well- 
frequented  fairs  for  corn,  horses,  cattle, 
hides,  &c.,  held  four  times  a  year. 

Essequibo.*  See  Guiana ,  (Sup.) 

Estbkhazy  is  the  name  of  an  ancient 
and  distinguished  Hungarian  family.  They 


profess,  indeed,  to  trace  their  descent  from 
Attila.  The  present  head  of  the  family 
is  Prince  Paul  Esterhazy,  who  was  for 
many  years  the  ambassador  of  Austria  to 
the  court  of  St  James.  His  estates  have 
been  said,  with  some  exaggeration,  to 
cover  a  surface  equal  to  that  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Wiirtemberg.  The  revenues  which 
they  yield  do  not  exceed  1,800,000  florins, 
a  sum  quite  small,  in  comparison  to  their 
extent,  but  one  sufficiently  large,  it  may 
be  thought,  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  any 
individual,  however  expensive  his  tastes 
might  be  supposed  to  be.  So  far  from  this 
having  been  the  case,  the  estates  in  ques¬ 
tion  have,  in  consequence  of  an  excess  of 
his  ancestors’  expenditure  above  their  in¬ 
come,  been  so  encumbered  with  debt,  as 
for  many  years  to  yield  to  their  present 
proprietor  a  net  revenue  of  only  80,000 
florins. — The  prince  Esterhazy  enjoys  the 
privileges  of  coining  money,  conferring 
nobility,  and  exercising  judicial  power, 
criminal  as  well  as  civil,  throughout  his 
own  domains.  —  When  Napoleon  was  at 
Vienna  in  1809,  he  is  said  to  have  made  a 
private  offer  of  the  crown  of  Hungary  to 
prince  Nicholas  Esterhazy,  the  father  of 
prince  Paul,  which  was  declined. 

Etienne  (St.);  a  celebrated  manufac¬ 
turing  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Loire,  31  miles  S.  W.  of  Lyons. 
Its  present  population  is  about  50,000.  Its 
manufactures  are  very  various.  Those  of 
arms,  cutlery,  nails,  files  and  other  tools, 
numerous  kinds  of  steel  articles,  &c.,  are 
mainly  indebted  for  their  flourishing  con¬ 
dition  to  the  supplies  of  coal  and  iron  to  be 
found  in  the  vicinity.  The  waters  of  the 
Furens,  which  are  said  to  be  particularly 
well  adapted  for  the  tempering  of  steel, 
supply  a  great  many  factories.  Exclusive 
of  hardware,  silk  fabrics  are  largely  manu¬ 
factured,  especially  silk  ribands ;  and  lace, 
embroidered  muslins,  tulles ,  cotton  yarn, 
eau  de  Cologne,  and  lampblack,  are  pro¬ 
duced.  There  are,  besides,  some  bleach¬ 
ing  and  dyeing  establishments,  with  tan¬ 
neries,  and  glass  and  paper  factories. — A 
railroad,  36^  miles  in  length,  extends  from 
Lyons  to  St.  Etienne,  and  there  communi¬ 
cates  with  another,  54  miles  in  length, 

from  St.  Etienne  to  Andrezieux  and  Ro- 

/ 

anne. — St.  Etienne  has  a  theatre,  a  public 
•library,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  a  royal 
college,  having,  in  1842,  237  pupils,  a 
school  for  mining,  and  several  benevolent 
institutions. — The  prosperity  of  this  city 
dates  from  the  conclusion  of  the  last  Eu¬ 
ropean  war,  in  1815.  Since  then,  its  popu¬ 
lation  has  been  trebled. 

Etienne*  (Charles  Guillaume).  Fits 
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acquirements  and  ready  elocution  led  to 
his  being  chosen  by  the  department  of  the 
Meuse,  first  in  1820,  and  then  again  in 
1822,  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu¬ 
ties.  In  this  new  field  of  exertion,  his 
course  was  at  least  equally  distinguished 
as  in  literature.  Till  the  close  of  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  Restoration,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  firm,  moderate,  and  able  of  the  libe¬ 
ral  party.  In  1829,  he  was  re-elected  a 
1  member  of  the  Academy.  In  *1831,  too, 
he  was  again  chosen  a  deputy;  and  he 
was  repeatedly  selected  to  be  one  of  the 
vice-presidents  of  the  Chamber.  He  was 
made  a  peer  of  France  in  1837. 

Eton.*  The  course  of  instruction  at 
Eton  school  is  almost  wholly  classical ;  and 
the  only  entire  works  read  are  those  of 
Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace.  Extracts, 
however,  from  numerous  others,  are  occa¬ 


sionally  made  use  of.  The  system  of  fag¬ 
ging,  by  which  the  boys  of  the  Lower 
School  are  fags ,  or  servants,  to  those  of  the 
Upper,  out  of  school  hours,  still  prevails. 

Euphrates.*  Attempts  have,  within 
a  few  years  past,  been  made  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Ches- 
ney,  to  navigate  this  river  by  steam.  He 
is  said  to  have  proved  the  practicability  of 
doing  so  with  steamers,  drawing  not  more 
than  4  feet  water.  That  the  Euphrates 
should,  however,  ever  again  become  an 
ordinary  channel  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  Europe  and  India,  is  more  than 
doubtful. 

Europe.*  The  following  comparative 
view  of  the  extent,  population,  &c.,  of  the 
different  European  states,  from  McCul¬ 
loch’s  Geographical  Dictionary,  may  be 
useful  for  reference. 


States,  and  their  Designation. 

Area  in 
sq.  m. 
English. 

Population. 
(Latest  returns.) 

3Mmarx3n 

Pop. 
to  the 
sq.  m 

Capitals. 

Russian  empire  (inch  Poland) . 

2,000,000 

49,000,000 

24-5 

Petersburg 

Austrian  empire  (inch  Lombardy,  &.c  ) . 

257,3(58 

(1839) 

(1836) 

36,519,560 

141-9 

Vienna 

France  (including  Corsica)  kingdom . 

203,736 

33,540,908 

164-6 

Paris 

1  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (kingdom) . 

1111,286 

(1831) 

24,4  KM29 

204  6 

Loudon 

1  (Isle  of  Man,  Channel  I.,  Malta,  &c.) . 

1  214 

240,000 

197-2 

— 

Prussia  kingdom) . 

107,921 

(1838) 

14,330,146 

132-7 

Berlin 

Spain  (kingdom) . 

182,270 

12,286,491 

66-9 

Madrid 

Turkish  empire  (inch  Servia,  Wallachia,  and 
Moldavia) . 

210,585 

(18L>-6) 

9,545,000 

45-3 

Constantinople 

Sweden  and  Norway  (kingdom) . 

291,164 

4,156,900 

14  3 

Stockholm 

Belgium  (inch  parts  of  Limburg  and  Luxemburg 
(kingdom) . . 

13,214 

(1836) 

4,242,600 

321 

Brussels 

Portugal  (kingdom) . 

36,510 

3,550,000 

97-2 

Lisbon 

Holland  (inch  parts  of  Limburg  and  Luxemburg 
(kingdom) . 

13,598 

(1838) 

2,915,396 

214-4 

Amsterdam 

Denmark  (inch  Holstein  Lauenburg  (kingdom) . . 

21,856 

(1834-5) 

2,033,265 

93 

Copenhagen 

Germany. 

Bavaria  (kingdom) . 

29,637 

(1837) 

4,315,469 

145-2 

Munich 

Hanover  (kingdom) . 

14,734 

(1838) 

1,706,280 

122-5 

Hanover 

Wirtemberg  (kingdom) . 

7,640 

(1836) 

1,634,654 

214-2 

Stuttgard 

Saxony  (kingdom)  . 

5,759 

(1837) 

1,652,114 

287-5 

Dresden 

Baden  (grand  duchy) . 

5,904 

(1838) 

.1,263,101) 

213  9 

Carlsruhe 

Hesse-Cassel  (electorate) . . . 

4.430 

— 

704,900 

159  J 

Cassel 

—  Darmstadt  (grand  duchy) . 

3,240 

— 

783,400 

2411 

Darmstadt 

Mecklenburg  Schwerin  (grand  duchy) . 

4,833 

— 

482,652 

99  8 

Schwerin 

Oldenburg  (grand  duchy) . 

2,417 

— 

267,660 

110-7 

Oldenburg 

Nassau  (duchy) . 

1,753 

— 

379,262 

216-3 

Weisbaden 

Ollier  German  States . . 

10,282 

— 

970,190 

191-6 

— 

Italy. 

Naples  and  Sicily  (kingdom) . 

42,132 

(1837) 

7,975,850 

189-3 

Naples 

Sardinia  and  Piedmont  (inch  Monaco)  kingdom 

29,130 

(1829-33)  4,168,797 

1431 

Turin 

Papal  State  (popedom) . 

17  210 

2,732,436 

154  7 

Rome 

Tuscany  (grand  duchy) . . . . . . 

7,686 

(1836) 

1,436,785 

186-9 

Florence 

Parma  (duchy) . 

2,268 

(1833) 

465,673 

205-7 

Parma 

Modena  (duchy).... .- . 

2,092 

403  000 

192-7 

Modena 

Lucca  (duchy) . . . 

413 

(1836) 

158,900 

385 

Lucca 

San  Marino  (republic) . 

Swiss  Confederation  (republics)  . 

22 

7,600 

345-4 

San  Marino 

14,950 

(1836) 

2,125,480 

142-1 

— 

Greece  (kingdom) . 

17,900 

999 

926,000 

51*1 

Athens 

Ionian  Islands  (republic) . 

208,100 

208  3 

Corfu  | 

Cracow  (republic) . . . 

488 

(1837) 

131,462 

269-4 

Cracow 

Andorre . 

200 

7,000 

35 

Andorre 

Total  . 

3,684,841 

232,677,909 

63  1 

J 

By  the  foregoing  table  it  is  obvious  that 
Russia  is  the  state  comprising  the  greatest 
actual  amount  both  of  extent  and  popula¬ 
tion  ;  though,  as  to  density  of  population, 


in  proportion  to  the  square  mile,  it  ranlts 
last  but  one.  The  independent  state,  with 
the  least  amount  of  population,  is  the 
principality  of  Lichtenstein,  population 
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5630 :  that  which  has  the  least  extent  of 
surface,  the  republic  of  San  Marino :  that 
with  the  greatest  density  of  population  of 
any,  is  the  free  city  of  Frankfort  on  the 
Mayn,  one  of  the  minor  German  states, 
population  to  square  mile  1,499:  that  with 
the  least  density  of  population  is  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  The  popu¬ 
lation  to  the  square  mile  in  Spain  may  be 
considered  as  nearly  representing  that  of 
Europe  at  large. 

Religion.  —  In  the  Weimar  Almanac 
for  1836,  the  population  of  Europe  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  228,000,000,  distributed  as  fol¬ 
lows  among  the  different  religious  creeds: 


C  Roman  Catholics . 121,743,000 

Christians<  Protestants .  52,340,000 

f  Greek  Church  .  43,300,000 

Mohammedans  .  8,050,000 

Jews .  1,752,000 

Other  faiths  .  815,000 


Total .  228,000,000 


Hence  it  appears  that  more  than  19- 
20ths  of  the  whole  population  are  Chris¬ 
tians.  In  an  enlarged  point  of  view,  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  prevails  chiefly  in 
the  S.,  Protestantism  in  the  N.,  and  the 
Greek  Church  in  the  E.  Mohammedan¬ 
ism  is  confined  to  Turkey  and  the  extreme 
S.  part  of  Russia.  The  Jews  are  scattered 
over  the  whole  of  Europe,  but  are  espe¬ 
cially  numerous  in  Poland.  The  nomadic 
Kalmuc  tribes  in  the  S.  provinces  of  Rus¬ 
sia  profess  Buddhism  or  Lamism;  Sabe- 
ism,  or  the  worship  of  the  celestial  bodies, 
&c.,  prevails  amongst  some  of  the  Cau¬ 
casian  tribes ;  the  wandering  Gipsey  races 
have  a  religion  peculiar  to  themselves; 
and  Feticism,  including  various  kinds  of 
idolatrous  worship,  still  exists  amongst 
some  of  the  Finnic  and  Ostiak  tribes  of 
Lapland,  Sweden,  N.  Russia,  &c.  ( Balbi , 
103,  &c.) 

Evans  (De  Lacey),  a  colonel  in  the 
British  army,  was  born  in  Ireland,  about 
the  year  1786,  and  after  being  educated 
in  the  military  school  at  High  Wycombe, 
in  England,  entered  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany’s  service.  In  this  he,  however,  re¬ 
mained  for  only  a  short  time.  He  obtained 
a  commission  as  a  lieutenant  of  dragoons, 
with  which  he  went  to  Spain,  and  distin¬ 
guished  himself  on  several  occasions  dur¬ 
ing  the  Peninsular  war.  He  made  a  part 
of  the  British  force  which  in  1814  cap¬ 
tured  the  city  of  W ashington,  and  failed 
in  an  attempt  upon  Baltimore;  and  he  was 
also  present  at  the  battle  of  New  Orleans. 
At  Waterloo,  he  acted  as  an  aide-de-camp 
of  General  Ponsonby,  and  soon  afterwards, 
attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel. 
On  the  conclusion  of  peace,  his  attention 


was  much  given  to  politics.  He  obtained 
a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  Rye, 
but  was,  in  1830,  elected  a  member  for 
Westminster.  In  this  body  he  was  an 
earnest  advocate  of  parliamentary  reform, 
as  well  as  of  the  measures  usually  desig¬ 
nated,  or  stigmatized,  as  radical.  His 
sympathies  having,  in  the  mean  time,  be¬ 
come  enlisted  in  an  especial  manner  in 
behalf  of  the  constitutional  cause  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  he  accepted,  in  1835,  a  com¬ 
mission  as  a  lieutenant-general  in  the  Span¬ 
ish  service,  and  at  the  head  of  a  legion  of 
10,000  men,  levied  in  Great  Britain  with 
the  permission  of  the  government,  em¬ 
barked  for  Biscay.  Although  his  achieve¬ 
ments  during  the  ensuing  campaigns 
against  the  adherents  of  Don  Carlos,  from 
a  variety  of  causes,  did  not  meet  the  ex¬ 
pectations  of  his  friends,  and  afforded  room 
for  illiberal  criticism  to  his  adversaries,  he 
nevertheless  gained  many  advantages  over 
the  enemy.  The  time  of  service  of  his 
men  having  expired  in  1837,  and  compara¬ 
tively  few  of  them  being  willing  to  renew 
their  engagements,  General  Evans  re¬ 
turned  to  England,  where  he  resumed  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  for  the  city  of  Westminster.  He  was 
also  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  colonel  in 
the  British  army,  and  was  made  a  knight 
of  the  Bath. 

Excellency.*  Although  in  none  of 
the  United  States,  Massachusetts  excepted, 
is  the  governor  entitled  by  a  constitutional 
provision  to  have  this  title  applied  to  him, 
it  has  becume  everywhere  quite  customary 
to  designate  that  functionary  in  this  way, 
especially  when  addressing  to  him  any 
formal  communication. 

Exchange.  See  Bill  of  Exchange. 

Ex  Officio,  in  law,  is  the  power  which 
a  person  has,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  to  do 
certain  acts  without  special  authority. — 
Ex  officio  informations,  in  England,  are 
prosecutions  commenced  at  the  suit  of  the 
king,  in  cases  of  such  great  danger,  as  that 
the  safety  of  the  state  might  be  involved 
by  waiting  for  the  usual  course  of  law. 

Expectation.*  The  expectation  of  life 
in  London,  as  is  exhibited  in  Simpson’s 
table,  given  in  a  preceding  volume,  has 
reference  to  a  period  when  the  mortality 
in  that  metropolis  was  much  greater,  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
than  it  is  at  present.  Even  in  London, 
therefore,  the  table,  for  any  useful  purpose, 
would  need  to  be  corrected.  But  no' over¬ 
grown  city  can  afford  a  criterion  for  a 
country  under  ordinary  circumstances  }f 
health  and  longevity,  in  reference  to  the 
expectation  of  life ;  and  this  is  higher,  ge- 
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nerally  speaking,  in  a  small  town  than  in 
a  large  one,  in  the  open  country  than  in 
towns  of  any  description  whatever.  We 
subjoin  a  table,  calculated  by  Mr.  Milne, 
according  to  the  rate  of  mortality  at  Car¬ 
lisle,  in  England ;  and  which  is  better  fit¬ 
ted,  we  should  think,  for  general  use,  not 
in  England  only,  but  in  the  U.  States  also, 
at  least  in  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States. 


Exploring  Expedition.  See  Voyages 
of  Discovery ,  (Sup.) 

Eynard  resides  at  present  in  Geneva, 
where  he  has  latterly  employed  a  portion 
of  his  abundant  wealth  in  the  erection  of 
several  splendid  buildings.  —  In  1831,  he 
published  “  Lettres  et  documents  relalifa 
aux  divers  evenements  de  Grece.’ 


Age. 

Expectation. 

Age. 

Expec'ation. 

Age. 

Expec'ation. 

Age. 

Expectation. 

0 

38-72 

26 

37-14 

52 

19-68 

78 

6*12 

1 

44-68 

27 

36-41 

53 

1897 

79 

5-80 

2 

4755 

28 

35  69 

54 

18-28 

80 

5  51 

3 

49-82 

29 

35  00 

55 

17  58 

81 

5-21 

4 

50*76 

30 

34  34 

56 

16  89 

82 

4*93 

5 

51  25 

31 

33-68 

57 

16-21 

83 

4  65 

6 

51  17 

32 

3303 

58 

15  55 

84 

4*39 

7 

50-80 

33 

32-36 

59 

14-92 

85 

4.12 

8 

50  24 

34 

31-68 

60 

14-34 

86 

3-90 

9 

49  57 

35  • 

3100 

61 

13  82 

87 

371 

10 

48-82 

36 

30*32 

62 

13*31 

88 

3-59 

11 

48-04 

37 

29*64 

63 

12-81 

89 

3  47 

12 

47-27 

38 

28*96 

64 

12  30 

90 

3-28 

13 

46-51 

39 

28-28 

65 

11  79 

91 

326 

14 

45  75 

40 

27  61 

66 

11-27 

92 

3-37 

15 

45-00 

41 

26  97 

67 

10  75 

93 

3-48 

10 

44  27 

42 

26  34 

68 

10-23 

94 

353 

17 

43  57 

43 

25  71 

69 

9  70 

95 

3-53 

18 

42-87 

44 

25  09 

70 

9*18 

96 

3-46 

19 

42-17 

45 

2446 

71 

8-65 

97 

328 

20 

41-46 

46 

23  82 

72 

8*16 

98 

3-07 

21 

40-75 

47 

23-17 

73 

7-72 

99 

2-77 

22 

40  04 

48 

22-50 

74 

7-33 

J00 

228 

23 

39-31 

49 

21  81 

75 

7-01 

101 

1-79 

24 

38-59 

50 

21*11 

76 

6-69 

102 

1-30 

25 

37-86 

51 

20-39 

77 

6  40 

103 

083 

F. 


FABRE  (Francois  Xavier),  a  pupil  of 
the  celebrated  French  painter  David, 
was  born  at  Montpellier,  in  1766.  Having 
obtained,  in  1787,  the  first  great  prize 
awarded  by  the  Academy,  he  went  to 
Italy,  where  he  remained  until  1826.  In 
that  year  he  returned  to  his  native  city, 
and  died  there  in  1831.  While  in  Italy, 
he  is  said  to  have  been  secretly  married  to 
the  Countess  of  Albany,  the  widow  of  the 
last  of  the  Stuarts  and  of  the  celebrated 
Alfieri.  The  principal  pictures  which  he 
painted  are  “The  Death  of  Milo  of  Cro- 
tona “  Philoetetes  in  the  isle  of  Lemnos;” 
“The  chaste  Susanna;”  “The  Judgment 
of  Paris;”  “The  Death  of  Philopcemen ;” 
“The  portrait  of  Alfieri;”  &c.  At  his 
death,  he  bequeathed  all  the  objects  of  art 
in  his  possession  to  the  museum  of  Mont¬ 
pellier,  together  with  30,000  francs  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  gallery. 

Fabre  (Marie  Jos.  Victorin)  was  born, 
July  19th  1785,  at  Jaujac,  in  the  French 
department  of  the  Ardeche,  and  brought 


up  at  Lyons.  In  the  18th  year  of  his  age 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  speedily  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  his  poetical  produc¬ 
tions,  such  as  his  “  Opuscules  en  vers  et 
en  prose”  (1806),  the  “  Discours  en  vers 
sur  les  voyages”  (1807),  and  “  La  mort 
d’Henri  IV.”  (1808);  to  all  of  which  prizes 
were  awarded  by  the  French  Academy. 
They  are  deserving  of  great  commenda¬ 
tion  in  respect  to  composition  and  diction  ; 
but  otherwise  evince  no  extraordinary  pow¬ 
ers  on  the  part  of  their  author.  His  prose 
writings,  besides  his  “Tableau  litteraire 
de  la  France  au  18ieme  siecle”  (1810), 
which  also  obtained  the  prize  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy,  consist  of  eulogies  on  Boileau,  Cor¬ 
neille,  Labruyere,  and  Montaigne;  and 
generally  express  common-place  ideas  in 
a  correct  and  elegant  style. — Fabre  ever 
maintained  an  honourable  and  independem 
character,  and  was  unambitious  of  titles  or 
office.  He  declined  becoming  a  member 
of  the  Academy,  and,  under  the  imperial 
government,  refused  various  advantageous 
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offers  which  it  tendered  to  him ;  nor  could 
he  be  induced,  by  any  persuasion,  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  fame  of  Napoleon  in  his  verse. 
— At  the  time  of  his  death,  on  the  29th  of 
May  1831,  he  was  editor  of  the  “Biblio- 
theque  francaise.” —  His  brother,  Jean 
Raymond  Auguste  Fabre ,  who  was  born 
at  Jaujac  on  the  24th  of  June  1792,  and 
died  in  1839,  established  the  “Tribune” 
newspaper  in  1839,  and  was  the  author  of 
“  La  Caledonie,”  a  poem  in  12  cantos 
(1823),  a  “  Histoire  du  siege  de  Misso- 
longhi”  (1826),  “  La  revolution  de  1830 
et  le  veritable  parti  republicain”  (1833). 

Fabvier  (Charles  Nicolas,  baron)  was 
born  on  the  15th  of  December  1783,  at 
Pont-a-Mousson,  in  Lorraine,  and  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Paris, 
and  subsequently,  at  the  School  of  Prac¬ 
tice  ( Ecole  d?  application)  of  Metz.  He 
entered  into  a  regiment  of  artillery  in 
1804,  and  made  the  campaign  in  Germany 
of  the  following  year.  In  1807,  he  was 
sent,  by  Napoleon,  with  several  other 
French  officers,  to  Turkey,  to  assist  in  the 
defence  of  Constantinople  against  the 
threatened  attack  of  the  English.  In  the 
same  year,  also,  he  accompanied  General 
Gardanne  to  Teheran,  whose  mission  had 
for  its  objects  to  detach  the  shah  of  Persia 
from  any  connexion  with  the  English  or 
Russians,  and  to  instruct  his  troops  in  the 
modes  of  European  warfare.  From  Tehe¬ 
ran,  Fabvier  was  dispatched  to  Ispahan,  in 
order  to  form  in  that  city  a  park  and  corps 
of  artillery ;  an  object  which  he  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  accomplished,  notwithstanding 
the  many  difficulties  thrown  in  his  way  by 
the  prejudices  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
bad  disposition  of  the  local  authorities. 
The  principal  object  of  the  mission,  how¬ 
ever,  having  failed,  it  was,  before  long, 
withdrawn  from  Persia;  and  Fabvier  set 
out  for  France  by  way  of  Russia.  Finding 
that  the  war  with  Austria,  of  1809,  was 
already  in  progress,  he  joined  the  Polish 
troops  under  prince  Poniatowski,  which 
were  advancing  into  the  enemy’s  terri¬ 
tory;  but,  as  soon  as  an  opportunity 
offered,  rejoined  his  countrymen  as  a  cap¬ 
tain  in  the  Imperial  Guard.  In  1811,  he 
became  an  aide-de-camp  of  Marshal  Mar- 
mont,  in  Spain,  who  sent  him  with  des¬ 
patches  to  Napoleon,  then  advancing  into 
Russia  He  arrived  at  the  head-quarters 
of  the  grand  army  on  the  eve  of  the  battle 
of  the  Moskwa,  in  which  he  highly  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself,  and  was  named,  by  the 
emperor,  “  chef  d’escadron”  on  the  field  of 
battie.  He  was  present  in  the  principal 
actions  of  the  two  following  campaigns, 
and  with  Colonel  Denis,  he  himself  then 


also  holding  the  rank  of  colonel,  signed 
the  capitulation  of  Paris,  of  1814,  in  behalf 
of  the  marshals  Marmont  and  Mortier. 
During  the  hundred  days,  he  served  under 
the  standards  of  Napoleon;  in  consequence 
of  which,  after  the  second  restoration,  he 
was  neglected,  for  a  time,  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  superior  officers  in  whom  it 
confided.  But  in  1817,  he  accompanied 
Marmont,  as  the  chief  of  his  staff,  to  Lyons, 
for  the  suppression  of  the  disturbances  ex¬ 
cited  in  that  quarter  by  the  ultra-royalists. 
The  part  which  he  acted  on  this  occasion 
having  laid  him  open  to  severe  animad¬ 
versions  from  different  quarters,  he  felt 
himself  called  upon  to  justify  his  conduct 
in  a  pamphlet,  published  in  1818,  under 
the  title  of  “  Lyon  en  1817.”  This,  in  its 
turn,  caused  him  to  be  prosecuted  for 
calumny  by  General  Canuel,  against 
whom  the  pamphlet  contained  very  seri¬ 
ous  charges.  He  was  convicted  of  this  of¬ 
fence;  and,  subsequently  to  his  conviction, 
he  was  removed  by  the  government  from 
active  service.  After  the  disturbances  in 
Paris  in  1820,  he  was  accused  at  the  bar 
of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  of  high  treason, 
but  was  acquitted.  In  1822,  he  had  ta 
defend  himself  against  a  charge  of  aiding 
in  the  escape  of  four  non-commissioned 
officers  from  prison.  At  length,  wearied 
out  and  disgusted  with  these  repeated 
collisions  with  the  government,  he  re¬ 
solved  to  quit  France  for  a  season.  Hav¬ 
ing  visited  England  and  Spain,  and  then 
England  again,  he,  in  1823,  offered  his 
services  to  the  Greeks,  wTho  had  already, 
for  two  years  past,  been  engaged  in  their 
contest  for  independence.  He  rendered 
valuable  service  to  Greece  by  the  forming 
of  regular  troops,  and  the  improving  of  the 
discipline  of  the  Greek  army ;  but,  finding 
himself  an  object  of  the  jealousy  and  dis¬ 
trust  of  the  chiefs,  and  conceiving  his  me¬ 
rits  not  to  be  properly  appreciated  by  the 
government,  he  took  his  dismission,  and 
returned  to  France  in  the  summer  of  the 
year  1828.  In  the  month  of  November 
of  the  same  year,  however,  he  accompa¬ 
nied  the  French  expedition  to  the  Morea, 
refusing,  at  the  same  time,  to  accept  of 
any  appointment  in  it.  After  having  or¬ 
ganized  the  Greek  militia  into  a  corps- 
d’armee,  he  again  went  back  to  his  own 
country,  and  resumed  his  rank  as  a  colonel 
in  the  French  army.  To  his  credit,  it 
may  be  mentioned,  that  he  gave  up  the 
arrears  of  his  pay,  while  in  the  service  of 
Greece,  together  with  the  prize  money 
due  to  him,  for  the  benefit  of  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  those  Greeks  who  had 
fallen  in  battle. — Fabvier  took  an  active 
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part  in  the  revolution  of  July,  and  was 
appointed  chief  of  the  general  staff  of  the 
national  guard.  But  dissatisfied  witli  the 
policy  adopted  by  the  government,  he  re¬ 
signed  this  office  in  1831,  and  retired  to 
his  native  town,  with  the  rank  of  a  “  ma- 
rechal-de-camp.” — He  is  the  author  of  a 
“  Journal  des  operations  du  6ieme  corps 
pendant  la  campagne  de  1814  en  France” 
(1819). 

Faction.  A  faction  is  distinguished 
from  a  party  in  this  respect, — that  while 
the  latter  has  for  its  object  the  public  good, 
the  former  is  actuated  merely  by  selfish 
or  personal  considerations;  or,  inasmuch 
as  the  grounds  of  human  action  are  seldom 
of  an  unmixed  character,  perhaps  it  would 
be  proper  to  say,  that  an  actor  in  public 
life  is  to  be  styled  patriotic  or  factious,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  predominant  motive  with 
which  he  interferes  with,  or  disturbs,  the 
existing  order  of  things  in  the  country  to 
which  he  belongs.  The  party  in  pos¬ 
session  of  power,  experiencing  more  or 
less  of  inconvenience  from  every  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  kind,  are  very  apt,  however, 
to  stigmatize  it,  whenever  it  occurs,  with 
the  epithet  of  factious. 

Fain  (Agathon  Jean  Frederic,  baron), 
born  at  Paris,  January  11th  1778,  was, 
when  only  16  years  of  age,  secretary  of 
the  committee  on  military  affairs  of  the 
Convention.  He  next  held  an  office  of 
secretary  in  the  “bureaux”  of  the  Di¬ 
rectory;  then  became,  in  1806,  “secre¬ 
taire  arehiviste”  of  the  cabinet  of  the  em¬ 
peror  ;  and  was  dignified  with  the  title  of 
baron  in  1809.  In  1813,  Napoleon  appoint¬ 
ed  him  his  private  secretary,  and  retained 
him  near  his  person  till  his  abdication  in 
the  spring  of  1814.  During  the  hundred 
days,  he  served  Napoleon  again  in  the 
same  capacity.  On  the  second  abdication 
of  the  latter,  he  acted  for  48  hours  only 
as  the  secretary  of  the  provisional  govern¬ 
ment,  and  shortly  afterwards,  retired  from 
the  capita],  and  from  all  participation  in 
public  affairs,  and  occupied  himself  in  the 
arrangement  and  publication  of  his  politi¬ 
cal  and  military  reminiscences.  His 
“  Manuscrits  de  Tan  III.,  de  1812,  de  1813, 
et  de  1814,”  entitle  him  to  an  honourable 
rank  among  the  annalists  of  the  periods 
<sf  the  Directory,  and  of  Napoleon,  al¬ 
though  written  in  a  spirit  of  extreme  par¬ 
tiality  to  the  latter.  —  Baron  Fain  was 
appointed  by  Louis  Philippe,  on  his  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  throne,  in  1830,  to  be  his  first 
cabinet  secretary.  In  1832,  he  was  en¬ 
trusted  by  the  king  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  “civil  list.”  In  1834,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
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Deputies.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  State ;  and,  a  short  time  before 
his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  14th  of 
September  1836,  he  was  made  a  grand 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

Falkirk.*  The  town  of  Falkirk  had, 
in  1841,  a  population  of  8209.  The  neigh¬ 
bourhood  is  very  populous,  and  teems  with 
manufactures  and  other  sources  of  employ¬ 
ment,  such  as  the  Carron  Works,  the  Fal¬ 
kirk  Foundry,  several  distilleries,  exten¬ 
sive  collieries,  &c. — Falkirk,  and  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  are  also  distinguished  for  the  at¬ 
tention  which  is  paid  to  education.  There 
were,  in  1840,  no  fewer  than  32  schools, 
male  and  female,  in  the  parish,  of  which 
22  belonged  to  the  town.  There  is,  also,  a 
flourishing  school  of  arts,  in  which  courses 
of  lectures  on  different  branches  of  science 
are  delivered  every  winter. 

Falkland  Islands.*  The  British  took 
possession  of  these  islands  in  1833,  and  re¬ 
tained  them  in  despite  of  all  remonstrances 
to  the  contrary.  At  length,  in  1837,  they 
were  definitively  ceded  to  Great  Britain, 
on  the  latter  consenting  to  pay  a  moderate 
indemnity  for  the  cession  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  islands  are 
capable  of  affording  a  plentiful  supply  of 
live  stock  and  good  water  to  ships  touch¬ 
ing  at  them ;  their  harbours  are  excellent 
and  easy  of  approach  ;  and  they  «•  re  situ¬ 
ated  in  a  part  of  the  world  where  there  is 
no  other  British  colony. 

Falling  Stars.*  See  Meteors ,  (Sup.) 

Falmouth.*  The  establishment,  of  late 
years,  of  steam -packets,  has  nearly  super* 
seded  the  employment  of  the  sailing-pack¬ 
ets  that  used  to  sail  from  the  port  of  Fal¬ 
mouth  ;  though  as  the  steam-packets  from 
London  generally  call  here  on  their  out¬ 
ward  and  inward  voyages,  to  receive  and 
put  on  shore  passengers,  and  get  supplies 
of  coal,  the  town  has  not  been  much  in¬ 
jured  by  the  change.  Its  population,  in 
1841,  was  4844. 

Fan,  or  Fanning  Machine,  is  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  separating  the  chaff,  husks,  dust, 
or  other  light  matters,  from  seeds  which 
are  to  be  preserved  for  sowing,  or  for  some 
other  purpose  in  general  or  domestic  econo¬ 
my.  The  air  is  put  in  motion  by  a  wheel, 
commonly  driven  by  hand,  with  leaves  or 
fans  instead  of  spokes,  and  is  directed  in  a 
stream  against  the  seeds  to  be  fanned ; 
which  seeds  are  placed  in  a  hopper,  so  re¬ 
gulated  as  to  proportion  their  descent 
through  the  stream  of  air  to  the  force  of 
the  current  created  by  the  wheel. 

Faraday  (Michael),  professor  of  Che¬ 
mistry  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  London, 
and  one  of  the  most  eminent  experimenta' 
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philosophers  of  the  present  age,  was  born 
about  the  year  1790.  He  began  his  career 
in  science  in  the  laboratory  of  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  and  first  attracted  the  public  atten¬ 
tion  in  1820.  Since  that  period,  he  has 
distinguished  himself  by  a  great  number 
of  interesting  and  important  discoveries,  in 
the  departments  of  Chemistry  and  Physics. 
Among  these,  the  most  remarkable  are  his 
researches  relating  to  the  alloys  of  steel 
with  the  precious  metals,  and  the  peculiar 
properties  which  they  possess;  the  reduc¬ 
tion,  by  a  very  ingenious  process,  of  seve¬ 
ral  gases,  previously  regarded  as  perma¬ 
nently  elastic,  such  as  carbonic  acid,  chlo¬ 
rine,  &e.,  to  the  liquid  state ;  his  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  different  properties  of  various 
compounds  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  when 
united  in  the  same  proportions  with  olefi¬ 
ant  gas ;  and  the  production  of  a  species 
of  glass  from  silex,  boracic  acid,  and  oxide 
of  lead,  adapted  for  optical  purposes.  But 
of  all  his  discoveries,  that  which  excited 
the  greatest  sensation  among  men  of  sci¬ 
ence  was  the  property  of  the  magnet  to 
produce  electrical  currents.  He  has  lat¬ 
terly  published  a  series  of  valuable  papers 
concerning  those  currents,  and  has  un¬ 
dertaken,  jointly  with  Armstrong,  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  electricity  of  steam.  Besides 
these  papers,  and  others  of  a  scientific  na¬ 
ture,  he  is  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  “Che¬ 
mical  Manipulation,”  exceedingly  useful 
to  the  practical  chemist.  The  university 
of  Oxford,  in  1832,  conferred  upon  him  the 
degree  of  LL.  D.,  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  services  rendered  by  him  to  the  cause 
of  science;  and  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  as  well  as  a  cor¬ 
responding  member  of  the  French  Acade¬ 
my  of  Sciences. 

Fauche-Borel.*  At  a  later  period, 
Prince  Hardenberg  appointed  him  to  be 
Prussian  consul-general  of  his  native  town 
of  Neufchatel,  where,  however,  he  met 
with  an  unfavourable  reception.  The 
Bourbons,  for  whom  he  had  spent  his  life 
and  fortune,  treated  him  with  ingratitude. 
Charles  X.,  at  length,  granted  him  a  pen¬ 
sion  of  5000  francs.  The  concluding  part 
of  his  life  was  occupied  in  agricultural 
pursuits;  and  he  died,  September  4th 
1829,  haying  fallen,  or  thrown  himself, 
from  the  window  of  a  house. 

*  Faujas  de  St.  Fond.*  In  1775,  he 
made  the  discovery  of  a  valuable  iron  mine 
at  Lavoulte,  in  the  department  of  the  Ar- 
deche,  and  of  one  of  Puzzolane  earth  at 
Chenavary,  in  Velay.  Jn  acknowledgment 
of  his  services  to  his  country,  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred,  in  1797,  voted  him  the 
sum  of  25,000  francs.  He  died  at  Paris, 


on  the  26th  of  July  1819,  being  at  the 
time  a  professor  of  geology  at  the  Museum 
of  Natural  History. 

Fauriel  (Claude  Charles),  professor  of 
the  history  of  Modern  Literature  in  the 
Faculty  of  Letters  at  Paris,  was  born  in 
1788,  at  St.  Etienne,  in  the  French  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Loire,  and  came  to  Paris  to¬ 
wards  the  close  of  the  period  of  the  Di- 
rectory.  He  here  devoted  himself  with 
great  zeal  to  the  study  of  literature,  and 
especially  to  that  of  history.  An  intimacy 
which  he  formed  with  the  celebrated  Da¬ 
nish  poet  Baggesen,  and  with  the  Italian 
Manzoni,  then  a  young  man  as  yet  a 
stranger  to  fame,  gave  to  his  pursuits  the 
peculiar  direction  which  they  have  ever 
since  retained.  He  published  a  transla¬ 
tion  of  one  of  the  principal  productions  of 
the  former,  the  “  Partheneide”  (1810),  and 
subsequently  (1823),  a  translation  also  of 
two  poems  of  the  latter,  the  “  Carmagno- 
la”  and  “Adelchi,”  accompanied  by  one  of 
a  piece  in  prose,  in  which  the  author  dis¬ 
cusses  some  of  the  disputed  points  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  theory  of  the  drama.  Struck 
with  the  beauty  of  some  popular  songs  of 
the  modern  Greeks,  which  fell  into  his 
hands  at  the  period  when  the  course  of 
political  events  had  awakened  a  new  in¬ 
terest  in  their  behalf,  he  contributed  still 
further  to  augment  this  interest  in  France 
by  translating  them  into  French  (1824). 
This  publication  had  the  merit  besides  of 
giving  rise  to  that  of  several  other  similar 
collections,  such  as  the  “Chants  popu¬ 
lates  de  la  Bretagne,”  one  of  the  most 
interesting  among  them.  After  an  absence 
of  three  years  in  Italy,  M.  Fauriel  ear¬ 
nestly  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Arabic  and  Sanscrit  languages,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  MM.  Abel  Remusat, 
Saint  Martin,  and  de  Lasteyrie,  founded 
the  “Societe  asiatique;”  to  the  journal  of 
which  he  contributed  a  number  of  learned 
articles.  In  1829,  the  professorship  of 
French  Literature  in  the  Academy  of  Ge¬ 
neva  was  offered  to  him.  While  he  yet 
hesitated  to  accept  it,  the  revolution  of 
July  opened  advantages  to  him,  of  a  na¬ 
ture  to  induce  him  to  remain  in  France. 
Although  emphatically  a  man  of  letters, 
and  abstaining  entirely  from  the  conten¬ 
tions  of  party  politics,  the  government  of 
the  Restoration,  in  consequence,  it  hag 
been  said,  of  his  connexion  with  Sieves 
(he  was  the  nephew  and  heir  of  that  re¬ 
markable  individual),  treated  him  with 
neglect  r  under  that  which  succeeded  to 
it,  and  during  the  administration  of  the 
duke  de  Broglie,  he  held,  for  a  short  time, 
the  office  of  minister  of  public  instruction; 
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and  the  chair  of  foreign  literature  was 
created  especially  for  him  in  the  Faculty 
of  Letters.  His  “Histoire  de  la  Gaule 
meridional?,  sous  la  domination  des  con- 
querants  germains”  (4  vols.  1836),  opened 
lo  him  the  doors  of  the  Academy  of  In¬ 
scriptions  and  Belles  Lettres.  This  work, 
in  which  the  author  has  imitated  the  spirit 
and  method  of  Thierry,  employing  as  much 
as  possible  the  forms  of  expression,  and 
free'!  ally  the  identical  language,  of  the 
soaioes  whence  his  facts  are  derived,  is 
the  fruit  of  the  most  thorough  research, 
and  evinces  the  greatest  calmness  and  im¬ 
partiality  of  judgment.  The  next  work 
of  M.  Fauriel  is  a  “Histoire  de  la  croi- 
sade  contref  les  heretiques  albigeois  com* 
posee  en  vers  provenqaux  par  un  auteur 
contemporain”  (1837),  constituting  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  “  Collections  des  documents  in¬ 
edits  sur  l’histoire  de  France,”  which  is 
published  under  the  direction  of  the  minis¬ 
ter  of  public  instruction.  He  has  also 
contributed  to  the  “  Journal  des  savants,” 
and  has  taken  part  in  the  continuation  of 
the  “  Histoire  litteraire  de  la  France,” 
begun  by  the  Benedictines. — A  portion  of 
his  lectures  have  been  communicated  to 
the  public  through  the  pages  of  the  “  Re¬ 
vue  des  deux  mondes.”  As  pieces  of  liter¬ 
ary  composition,  as  well  as  on  account  of 
the  matter  contained  in  them,  they  possess 
very  considerable  merit.  He  has,  ne¬ 
vertheless,  made  very  little  impression  as 
a  lecturer,  in  consequence  of  his  stam¬ 
mering  and  otherwise  defective  elocution. 

Fayetteville.*  Population,  in  1830, 
2868 ;  in  1840,  4285.  In  1831,  this  town 
was  almost  entirely  consumed  by  fire,  but 
was  speedily  rebuilt  in  a  more  substantial 
manner. 

Fearn  (John),  an  English  metaphysi¬ 
cian,  not  much  known,  but  possessing 
great  acuteness  and  originality,  was  born 
about  the  year  1767,  and  was  for  some 
time  a  seaman  in  the  service  of  the  British 
E.  I.  Company.  While  in  India,  the  acci¬ 
dental  meeting  of  a  copy  of  Locke’s  “  Es¬ 
say  on  the  Human  Understanding”  ex¬ 
cited  in  him  a  taste  for  metaphysical 
speculations.  Though  his  education  had 
been  exceedingly  limited,  and  he  was  al¬ 
together  unpractised  in  the  arts  of  compo¬ 
sition,  he  immediately  began  to  transfer 
his  thoughts  to  paper ;  and  the  first  results 
of  his  lucubrations  appeared  in  an  “Essay 
on  Consciousness”  (London,  1811).  Re¬ 
turning  to  England  for  the  restoration  of 
his  health,  which  had  been  seriously  im¬ 
paired  by  the  climate  of  India,  he  resided 
in  London,  mingling  scarcely  any  with 
the  world  around  him,  and  employing  his 


time,  as  his  pecuniary  means,  very  mode* 
rate  as  these  were,  enabled  him  to  do,  in 
the  contemplations  of  philosophy.  In  1820, 
he  published  his  “  First  Lines  of  the  Hu¬ 
man  Mind;”  and  in  1824-27,  his“Anti- 
Tooke,  or  an  Analysis  of  Language,”  in  2 
volumes.  His  writings  were  commended 
by  Dr.  Parr  and  Basil  Montague;  but  they 
failed,  in  these  practical  days  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  intellect,  to  engage  any  portion  of  the 
general  attention.  Discouraged,  and  out 
of  humour  with  this  neglect,  he  ceased 
altogether  to  write,  and  died  December 
3d  1837. 

Feodor  Iwanowitsch*  died  in  1821. 

Ferdinand  VII  ,*  of  Spain,  had,  by  his 
last  wife,  Maria  Christina  of  Naples,  two 
children,  both  females;  the  present  queen 
of  Spain,  Isabella  II.,  born  October  10th 
1830,  and  Louisa,  born  January  30th  1832. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  queen,  while 
she  was  pregnant  with  her  first  child,  he 
was  induced,  by  a  decree  styled  prag¬ 
matic,  issued  on  the  29th  of  March  1830, 
to  revoke  the  Salic  law,  which  had  been 
first  introduced  into  Spain,  or  at  least  into 
Castile,  by  the  Bourbon  family,  on  their 
accession  to  the  Spanish  throne.  The 
effect  of  this  measure  being  to  deprive  the 
king’s  brother,  Don  Carlos,  of  the  succes¬ 
sion,  in  favour  of  his  daughter,  gave  rise 
to  multiplied  intrigues  and  combinations 
among  the  disaffected,  even  during  the  re¬ 
maining  portion  of  the  life  of  Ferdinand; 
and  led,  after  his  death,  to  the  breaking 
out  of  a  most  atrocious  civil  war.  (See 
Spain,  Sup  ) — Ferdinand  died  on  the  29th 
of  September  1833. 

Fernando  Po.*  The  English  took  pos¬ 
session  of  this  island  in  1827,  with  the 
object  of  making  it  a  military  and  naval 
station,  on  account  of  its  supposed  salu¬ 
brity,  and  the  facilities  afforded  by  its 
situation  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade.  But  the  climate  was  soon  found  to 
be  quite  as  pestiferous  as  that  of  the  other 
settlements  generally  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa.  Most  of  the  Europeans  on  the 
island  were  attacked  by  a  malignant  fever, 
from  which  very  few  of  them  recovered. 
The  detachment  of  troops,  placed  there  in 
garrison,  was  accordingly  withdrawn  in 
1834.  It  was,  nevertheless,  formally  c^ded 
by  Spain  to  Gfreat  Britain  in  1841.  The 
inhabitants  are,  for  the  most  part,  negroes 
In  the  vicinity  of  Fernando  Po  is  the  island 
of  Aimabon,  peopled  exclusively  by  negroes, 
whose  chief  arrogates  to  himself  the  title 
of  king. 

Ferns  are  certain  cryptogamic  plants  m 
the  highest  state  of  development,  and 
more  especially  remarkable  for  the  perfect. 
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manner  in  which  their  leaves  are  formed. 
They  are  extremely  injurious  to  land 
where  they  have  once  taken  root,  and  are 
very  common  in  dry  and  barren  places. 
Between  the  tropics,  several  species  form 
small  trees,  having  something  of  the  as¬ 
pect  of  palms,  and  are  considered  one  of 
the  greatest  ornaments  of  those  regions. 

Ferrand.*  In  the  latter  years  of  his 
life,  he  laboured  under  the  misfortunes  of 
a  failing  eyesight,  and  of  a  lameness  in 
his  feet ;  which,  however,  did  not  prevent 
him  from  attending  the  meetings  of  the 
Chamber  of  Peers.  He  died  on  the  17th 
of  January  1825.  His  principal  works  are 
the  “Esprit  de  l’histoire”  (4  vols.  1802), 
which  has  been  several  times  reprinted ; 
the  “Theorie  des  revolutions,”  (4  vols. 
1817) ;  the  “  Histoire  des  trois  demembre- 
ments  de  la  Pologne”  (3  vols.  1820),  being 
a  continuation  of  Rulhiere’s  “  Histoire  de 
l’anarchie  de  Pologne,”  and  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  which  the  author  made  use  of 
the  materials  collected  and  left  behind 
him  by  Rulhiere;  together  with  the  “Tes¬ 
tament  politique,”  published  in  1830,  seve¬ 
ral  years  subsequent  to  his  decease. 

Ferrara.*  The  university,  or  rather 
college,  in  this  place,  has  two  faculties,  of 
law  and  of  medicine,  but  is  not  well  at¬ 
tended.  The  public  library,  founded  so 
recently  as  1740,  consists  of  80,000  vol¬ 
umes.  There  is  here,  also,  a  botanic  gar¬ 
den,  an  anatomical  theatre,  several  chari¬ 
table  establishments,  and  one  of  the  finest 
theatres  in  Italy. 

Ferrol,  a  sea-port  town  of  Spain,  in 
Galicia,  N.N.E.  of  Corunna.  Previous  to 
1752,  it  was  a  small  fishing  hamlet;  but 
a  town  has  since  been  built  upon  a  regu¬ 
lar  plan,  and  it  now  contains  10,000  inha¬ 
bitants.  Its  harbour  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
in  Europe.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  and  is 
the  most  important  naval  arsenal  of  Spain. 

Ferussac  (Francois  d’Audebard,  baron 
de)  was  born  in  the  year  1786,  at  Char- 
tron,  in  the  French  department  of  Tarn 
et  Garonne.  He  entered  the  army  when 
17  years  old,  and  accompanied  the  invaders 
into  Spain  in  1808.  After  distinguishing 
himself  at  the  siege  of  Saragossa,  as  well 
as  on  other  occasions,  a  severe  wound  in 
the  breast,  received  at  Moguer,  disabled 
him  from  further  military  service,  just  as 
he  was  about  to  be  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  captain.  He  had  already  made  himself 
known  to  men  of  science,  by  several  me¬ 
moirs  on  subjects  of  natural  history,  pre¬ 
sented  by  him  to  the  National  Institute. 
He  now  prosecuted  his  scientific  and  lite¬ 
rary  labours  with  renewed  activity.  His 
‘  Coup  dTceil  sur  l’Andalousie”  (1812)  met 


with  great  success.  On  being  read  by 
Napoleon,  he  immediately  made  inquiries 
after  the  author,  and  appointed  him  sub¬ 
prefect  of  Oleron.  On  the  advance,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  allies  into  the  south  of  France 
in  1814,  he  repaired  to  the  head-quarters 
of  the  duke  of  Angouleme,  who  directed 
him  to  resume  his  functions.  During  the 
hundred  days,  he  was  once  more  nomi¬ 
nated  to  a  sub-prefecture ;  but  he  refused 
to  subscribe  the  “acte  additionnel,”  and  to 
take  the  required  oath  to  the  prefect.  At 
the  second  restoration,  he  retired  from 
public  life,  and  devoted  himself  exclusive¬ 
ly  to  science.  He  began  the  publication 
of  the  “  Histoire  naturelle,  generate  et  par- 
ticuliere,  des  mollusques  terrestres  et  flu- 
viatiles”  in  1822.  In  the  following  year, 
Ferussac  established  the  “Bulletin  univer- 
sel  des  sciences,  et  de  l’industrie,”  intend¬ 
ed  by  him  as  a  medium  of  communication, 
and  a  bond  of  union,  between  the  culti¬ 
vators  of  science  in  every  part  of  the 
globe,  and  which  in  its  extent  surpassed 
every  other  periodical  journal  of  the  day. 
Its  publication  was  unfortunately  suspend¬ 
ed  in  1831,  in  consequence  of  the  refusal 
of  the  Chambers  to  vote  the  sum  neces¬ 
sary  for  sustaining  so  extensive  an  under¬ 
taking. — M.  de  Ferussac  was,  subsequent 
to  1830,  a  deputy  from  his  native  depart¬ 
ment.  He  died  in  1836. 

Fesch*  (cardinal)  died  at  Rome,  on  the 
13th  of  May  1839.  He  had  steadily  re¬ 
fused  to  resign  his  claims  to  the  archbi¬ 
shopric  of  Lyons,  so  that  during  a  period 
of  24  years,  that  see  was  administered  by 
a  vicar-general.  His  very  large  collection 
of  paintings  was  gradually  disposed  of, 
after  his  death,  at  public  auction. 

Fessler.*  On  the  .dissolution  of  the 
Protestant  consistory  at  Saratow,  in  1833, 
Fessler  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  gene¬ 
ral  superintendent  and  ecclesiastical  coun¬ 
sellor  to  the  Lutheran  communion  at  St. 
Petersburg,  where  he  died  on  the  15th 
of  December  1839. 

Feuerbach.*  His  last  work  was  a 
statement  of  all  the  ascertained  facts  in 
relation  to  Caspar  Hauser,  published  in 
1832.  He  died,  on  a  journey  to  the  baths 
of  Schwalbach,  in  his  native  city  of 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  on  the  29th  of 
May  1833. 

Fievee*  published,  in  1828,  his  “Nou- 
velle  correspondance  politique  et  adminis¬ 
trative,”  in  3  volumes,  containing  much 
interesting  matter.  Besides  his  two  ro¬ 
mances  or  novels  already  mentioned,  he 
wrote  several  others;  and  all  of  them 
acquired  a  certain  degree  of  popularity. 
They  have  latterly  been  repubiished  in  a 
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uniform  edition.  Some  lig-ht  is  thrown  on 
his  relations  with  Napoleon  by  his  “Cor- 
respondance  et  relations  de  J.  F.  avec  Bo¬ 
naparte”  (1837).  He  was  a  busy  contri¬ 
butor  to  a  variety  of  journals  down  to  the 
period  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the 
8th  day  of  May  1839. 

File;  an  instrument  formed  by  cutting 
teeth  upon  a  plate  or  tool  of  soft  steel  by 
repeated  blows  of  a  straight-edged  chisel. 
These  teeth  either  form  a  single  series  of 
straight  lines,  or  they  are  crossed  by  a  se¬ 
cond  series ;  the  former  are  called  single¬ 
cut,  the  latter  double-cut  files.  Files  are 
required  to  be  extremely  hard ;  and  unless 
they  are  carefully  and  skilfully  hardened, 
they  are  apt  to  warp.  The  best  files  are 
made  exclusively  of  cast-steel,  and  are 
cut  by  hand,  none  of  the  file-cutting  ma¬ 
chines  producing  unexceptionable  tools. 

Fitzjames  (Edward,  duke  of),  one  of 
the  most  zealous  supporters  of  the  princi- 
le  of  legitimacy  at  the  revolution  of 
uly,  was  born  at  Versailles  in  1776,  and 
was  descended  from  the  famous  Marshal 
duke  of  Berwick.  (See  Berwick .)  He 
emigrated  in  the  early  part  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1789,  and  after  serving,  until  it 
was  disbanded,  in  the  army  of  the  prince 
of  Conde,  went  to  Scotland.  During  the 
consulate  of  Napoleon,  his  name  was,  at 
his  solicitation,  stricken  from  the  list  of 
emigrants;  but  on  returning  to  his  own 
country,  he  declined  to  accept  of  any  office 
of  dignity  or  profit;  iiving  in  retirement 
from  political  life  until  towards  the  close 
of  the  year  1813,  when  he  became  a  cor¬ 
poral  in  the  national  guard  of  Paris,  os¬ 
tensibly  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  that 
capital,  should  the  allied  armies  make  an 
attempt  to  obtain  possession  of  it.  When 
this  emergency,  however,  arrived,  on  the 
30th  of  hi  arch  of  the  following  year,  he 
was  active  in  persuading  the  legion  of  the 
national  guard  to  which  he  belonged  to 
refuse  to  co-operate  with  the  regular 
troops  in  repelling  the  attack  of  the  ene¬ 
my  ;  and,  on  the  next  day,  he  appeared  at 
the  head  of  the  royalists  who  waited  on 
the  Emperor  Alexander  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  entrance  into  Paris.  For  his 
fidelity  to  the  cause  of  the  Bourbons,  he 
was  nominated,  by  the  government  of  the 
Restoration,  a  peer  of  France;  and  the 
"cunt  d’ Artois,  afterwards  Charles  X.,  se¬ 
lected  him  to  be  one  of  his  aides-de-camp. 
Though  undeviating  in  his  royalist  opin¬ 
ions,  he  was»a  strenuous  supporter,  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press ;  for  which  reason,  his  political  ad¬ 
versaries  treated  him  generally  with  much 
forbearance  After  the  revolution  of  July 


1830,  he  chose,  at  first,  to  take  the  oath 
of  fidelity  to  Louis  Philippe,  rather  ihan 
resign  his  peerage.  Becoming,  at  length, 
convinced  of  the  comparative  insignifi¬ 
cance  into  which  the  peers,  as  a  body,  had 
sunk,  he  resigned  his  seat  among  them  in 
1832.  In  the  same  year,  he  was  placed 
under  arrest,  being  charged  with  conspir¬ 
ing  with  the  duchess  of  Berry,  then  con¬ 
cealed  in  France,  against  the  existing  go¬ 
vernment,  but  was  soon  liberated  for  want 
of  sufficient  evidence  to  substantiate  the 
charge.  He  was  elected,  in  1834,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  from  Tou¬ 
louse,  and  re-elected  in  1837.  The  new 
field  of  exertion,  thus  opened  to  him, 
served  to  develope  in  him  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  powers  as  a  public  speaker.  He  was 
soon  ranked  as  second  only  to  Berryer,  as 
a  parliamentary  orator,  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  “cote  droit.”  Among  his 
speeches,  that  which  produced  the  great¬ 
est  sensation,  not  in  the  chamber  only,  but 
likewise  throughout  the  kingdom,  was  one 
delivered  in  1837  against  the  alliance  of 
France  with  England.  His  real  dislike  to 
the  existence  of  a  good  understanding  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries,  with  whatever 
professions  of  patriotism  it  was  veiled,  at 
the  time,  from  his  auditory,  very  probably 
was  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  secure 
the  peace  of  Europe,  and  therefore  to  pre¬ 
clude  the  occurrence  of  any  of  those 
chances  which  might  eventuate  in  ano¬ 
ther  restoration  of  the  elder  branch  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon. — In  justice  to  the  duke 
of  Fitzjames,  it  should  be  mentioned  that, 
notwithstanding  the  hostile  sentiments  ma¬ 
nifested  by  Charles  X.  to  the  Greek  revo¬ 
lution,  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Greek  committee  in  Paris,  and 
that  he  co-operated  materially  with  Cha¬ 
teaubriand  to  render  the  cause  of  Greece 
popular  among  a  portion  even  of  the  most 
uncompromising  of  the  legitimists. — The 
duke  of  Fitzjames  died  in  1840. 

Fiume.*  Population  about  9000.  With 
the  minor  adjacent  harbours  of  Buccari, 
Porto  Re,  and  Martinschizza,  it  is  the 
point  of  contact  of  the  kingdom  of  Hun¬ 
gary  with  the  Adriatic  Sea.  For  the 
roads  extending  from  this  place  into  Hun¬ 
gary,  see  Austria ,  (Sup.) 

Flassan.*  The  last  work  which  has 
been  published  by  this  author  is  entitled 
“  De  la  neutrality  de  la  Belgique”  (1831). 

Fleche  (La);  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Sarthe,  on  the  Loire, 
24  miles  S.  W.  of  Le  Mans.  It  contains 
6440  inhabitants.  It  was  already  a  place 
of  some  note  in  the  10th  century,  but  af¬ 
terwards  declined.  The  munificence  ol 
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Henry  IV.  gave  it  a  new  impulse  in  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century,  by  esta¬ 
blishing  in  it  a  college,  which  he  confided 
to  the  care  of  the  Jesuits,  and  which  after¬ 
wards  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  celebri¬ 
ty.  The  college  buildings  and  grounds 
are  now  occupied  by  a  preparatory  milita¬ 
ry  school,  having  600  pupils,  400  of  whom 
are  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  state. 

Fleischer  (Henry  Leberecht)  was  born 
in  February  1801,  at  Schandau,  on  the 
Elbe,  in  Germany.  He  received  his  pre¬ 
paratory  education  at  the  gymnasium  of 
Bautzen,  and  then  studied  theology  in 
Leipsic,  where,  too,  he  prosecuted  with 
great  diligence  the  study  of  the  Oriental 
languages.  In  1824,  he  went  to  Paris, 
that  he  might  enjoy  the  instructions  of 
Silvestre  de  Sacy,  and  examine  the  rich 
collection  of  Oriental  manuscripts  in  the 
royal  library.  There  he  likewise  took 
lessons  in  the  modern  Arabic  from  Perce¬ 
val  the  Younger,  and  endeavoured  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  power  of  speaking  that  language 
by  frequent  intercourse  with  the  young 
Egyptians  who  had  been  sent  by  Mehemed 
Ali  to  the  French  capital  to  be  educated. 
He  returned  to  Germany  in  1828,  and  was 
appointed  one  of  the  teachers  in  an  acade¬ 
my  of  the  higher  order  at  Dresden,  in 
1831.  In  the  last-mentioned  year,  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  catalogue  of  the  Oriental  manu¬ 
scripts  in  the  royal  library  at  Dresden,  and 
an  edition  of  Abulfeda’s  “Historia  anteis- 
lamica,”  with  a  Latin  translation.  His 
translation  of  “  Samachschari’s  Golden 
Necklaces,”  which  he  accompanied  with 
a  severe  criticism  of  Hammer's  edition  of 
the  same  work,  involved  him  in  a  pro¬ 
tracted  controversy  with  this  eminent  ori¬ 
entalist.  Fleischer  was  on  the  point  of 
accepting  the  offer  made  to  him  of  a  pro¬ 
fessorship  at  St.  Petersburg,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Rosenmuller  in  the 
department  of  the  Oriental  languages  in 
the  university  of  Leipsic.  In  addition  to 
the  works  above  mentioned,  he  has  pub¬ 
lished  a  “  Dissertatio  critica  de  glossis  Ha- 
bichtianis  in  quatuor  priores  M  I  noctium” 
(1836),  and  “Ali’s  hundred  Proverbs,  in 
Arabic,  with  the  Persian  paraphrase  of 
Watwat”  (1837).  Subsequently  to  Ha- 
bicht’s  death,  he  completed  the  edition, 
begun  by  that  scholar,  of  the  1001  Nights, 
in  the  original  Arabic ;  and  he  has  been 
latterly  engaged  in  superintending  the 
printing  of  the  important  commentary  of 
Baidhawi  on  the  Koran. 

Flint  (Rev.  Timothy)  was  born  in  July 
1780,  at  North  Reading,  in  Massachusetts, 
1  town  about  15  miles  N.  of  Boston.  Pie 
was  grauuated  at  Harvard  University  in 


1800.  Immediately  afterwards  he  stu 
died  divinity;  and  he  was  settled  in  the 
ministry  as  early  as  the  month  of  Septem¬ 
ber  1802,  at  Lunenburg,  in  his  native  state, 
over  a  rural  population.  There  he  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  period  of  12  years,  in  the  faith¬ 
ful  discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties ;  culti¬ 
vating  at  the  same  time  a  little  land,  and 
indulging1  his  taste  for  letters  and  for  che- 
mistry.  Some  of  his  ignorant  and  preju¬ 
diced  neighbours  founded,  on  the  chemical 
experiments  which  he  made,  a  charge 
against  him  of  coining  and  circulating 
bad  money.  Having  instituted,  in  his 
turn,  a  prosecution  against  the  originator 
of  this  charge,  as  he  conceived  it  to  be 
due  to  his  own  character  that  he  should 
do,  the  irritated  feelings  which  were  pro¬ 
duced,  united  with  those  springing  from 
a  difference  of  opinion  between  him  and 
a  majority  of  his  parishioners  in  relation 
to  the  party  politics  of  the  day,  led  to 
the  relinquishment  by  him  of  his  pas¬ 
toral  charge  in  1814.  During  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  he  preached  in  several  pa¬ 
rishes  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  lie  then  accepted  an  appointment 
from  a  missionary  society  in  Connecticut, 
and  set  out,  in  September  1815,  with  his 
wife  and  three  children,  in  a  two-horse 
wagon,  for  the  “Far  West,”  a  region 
which  he  had  long  desired  to  visit.  The 
scene  of  his  labours  embraced  the  states  or 
territories  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
and  Missouri.  After  a  few  years  of  wide¬ 
ly  extended  travel,  and  many  changes  of 
residence,  he  resigned  his  mission ;  still, 
however,  continuing  to  preach  occasionally 
in  different  places. — Mr.  Flint  now  tried 
farming,  and  took  pupils  into  his  family, 
in  w’hose  instruction  he  was  assisted  by 
his  wife,, until  1822;  when  he  and  his  fa¬ 
mily,  having  suffered  severely  from  the 
diseases  of  the  country,  went  down  the 
Mississippi  to  New  Orleans.  After  spend¬ 
ing  the  greater  part  of  a  year  at  Co¬ 
vington,  near  Lake  Pontchar train,  ho  took 
charge  of  an  institution,  styled  a  college, 
at  Alexandria,  on  Red  River,  Parish  of 
Rapide.  There  he  continued,  as  “  princi¬ 
pal,”  till  the  spring  of  1825,  when  his 
health  broke  down,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  for  the  “North.”  With  an  ema¬ 
ciated  frame,  he  reached  the  house  of  a 
friend  at  Salem,  in  Massachusetts,  where, 
as  he  said,  he  had  come  to  die.  But  by  a 
change  of  climate,  and  quiet,  and  a  visit  to 
Saratoga  springs,  he  recovered  sufficiently 
to  write,  at  the  request  of  his  friend,  his 
“  Recollections  of  te-n  years’  residence  and 
travels  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.” 
This  work  appeared  in  1826.  It  was  very 
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generally  read  and  commended  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  states,  and  was  reprinted  in  London; 
and  parts  of  it,  also,  were  translated  and 
published  in  Paris — While  on  his  return 
to  his  family,  in  the  autumn  of  1826,  Mr. 
Flint  commenced  writing  his  first  novel, 
“Francis  Berrian,  or  the  Mexican  Patriot.” 
Having  completed  it  during  the  winter  of 
1826-27,  he  again  went  to  New  England 
in  the  spring,  and  published  it  there  (in  2 
vols.  12mo)  in  the  course  of  the  following 
Bummer.  He  once  more  rejoined  his  fa¬ 
mily  at  Alexandria,  in  the  autumn.  In 
1828,  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  in  Ohio,  and  remained  there  for  6 
or  7  years.  During  this  time,  he  published 
“Arthur  Clavering,”  a  novel  (2  vols.  12mo) ; 
a  “  Geography  of  the  Western  States”  (2 
vols.  8o);  “George  Mason,  or  the  Back¬ 
woodsman,”  a  tale  (1  vol.  12mo) ;  and  the 
“  Shoshonee  Valley,”  a  romance  (2  vols. 
12mo).  Pie  edited  a  monthly  periodical, 
under  the  name  of  “The  Western  Re¬ 
view,”  which  was  continued  by  him,  with 
very  little  aid  from  others,  for  6  years,  viz. 
1828,  1829,  and  1830.  He  compiled,  be¬ 
sides,  a  “History  of  the  Indian  Wars  of 
the  West;”  and  prepared  and  published, 
from  the  notes  of  one  James  O.  Pattie,  a 
narrative  of  the  explorations  and  adven¬ 
tures  of  the  latter,  in  the  then  untravelled 
regions  between  Missouri  and  California. 
— Mr.  Flint  assumed,  in  1833,  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  New  York  “  Knickerbocker, 7 
put  was  obliged  to  relinquish  it,  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  from  ill  health.  In  1834, 
he  went  to  the  “  South,”  to  remain  with  his 
family  in  Alexandria,  where  his  eldest  son 
and  daughter  resided ;  the  daughter  hav¬ 
ing  recently  married  an  eminent  advocate 
and  planter  of  that  place.  He  there  passed 
the  concluding  years  of  his  life  in  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  competence  and  leisure,  usual¬ 
ly,  however,  spending  his  summers  in  New 
England,  and  wrote  nothing  excepting  a 
“  Second  part  of  Recollections  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley,”  the  manuscript  of  which 
he  brought  with  him  on  his  last  visit  to  his 
friends  at  Salem,  in  Massachusetts,  where 
he  died,  August  16th  1840.  —  In  addition 
to  the  writings  of  Mr.  Flint  above  enu¬ 
merated,  he  wrote  many  tales  and  anony¬ 
mous  articles  for  the  annuals  and  periodi¬ 
cals  of  his  day.  A  volume  of  miscellanies 
might  be  selected  from  these,  and  his 
“  Western  Review,”  of  great  beauty  and 
permanent  interest.  He  left  behind  him 
revised  copies  of  his  principal  works,  a 
uniform  edition  of  which  is  a  desideratum 
in  our  literature,  that  it  may  be  hoped  will 
not  be  long  in  being  supplied. 

Flourens  (Marie  Jean  Pierre)  was 


born  in  the  year  1794,  in  a  village  near 
Bezier,  in  the  S.  of  France.  He  brought 
himself  into  notice  in  1821,  by  a  course  of 
lectures  delivered  at  the  Athena3um  of 
Paris,  on  the  physiological  theory  of  the 
sensations,  and  by  a  series  of  memoirs  on 
physiological  subjects  read  to  the  Acade¬ 
my  of  Sciences.  In  1828  and  1829,  he 
delivered  the  course  of  natural  history  in 
the  College  of  France,  and  in  1829  and 
1830,  that  of  comparative  anatomy  at  the 
“  Jardin  du  roi.”  M.  Flourens  was  elect¬ 
ed  a  member  of  the  Institute  (Academy 
of  Sciences)  in  1828,  and  has  since  then 
become  one  of  the  two  perpetual  secreta- 
ties  of  that  learned  body.  In  1841,  he 
was  also  elected  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy. 

Flugel  (Gustavus  Lebrecht)  was  born 
in  February  1802,  at  Bautzen,  in  Germany. 
He  pursued  his 'studies,  first  in  the  gym¬ 
nasium  of  his  native  town,  and  afterwards 
in  the  university  of  Leipsic.  The  profes¬ 
sion  which  he  had  selected  was  theology; 
but  on  being  secured  a  competent  support 
from  the  Saxon  government,  he  soon  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  languages 
and  literature  of  the  East;  for  which,  even 
before  he  went  to  the  university,  he  had 
evinced  a  decided  predilection.  He  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Vienna,  in  the  spring  of  the 
year  1827,  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  in¬ 
structions  of  Hammer-Purgstall,  at  whose 
suggestion  he  published  the  Arabic  Antho¬ 
logy  of  Thaalibi,  accompanied  by  a  Ger¬ 
man  translation  (1829).  After  travelling 
through  Hungary  and  the  greater  part  of 
Germany,  he  went  next  to  Paris.  There 
he  prosecuted  his  oriental  studies  under 
the  direction  of  de  Sacy.  On  his  return 
to  Saxony,  he  obtained  a  professorship  in 
the  provincial  or  high  school  of  Meissen. 
— The  most  important  literary  production 
of  Flugel  is  the  large  dictionary  of  Hadgi- 
Chalfa,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  expli¬ 
cation  of  the  words,  which  was  undertaken 
at  the  expense  of  the  London  Oriental 
translation  committee,  and  of  which  three 
volumes  (in  4to)  have  appeared.  He  has 
also  published  a  history  of  the  Arabians 
(2  vols.  1832-38),  and  superintended  the 
stereotyped  edition  of  the  Koran,  issued 
by  Tauchnitz,  in  Leipsic. 

Foggia  ;  the  chief  town  of  the  province 
of  Capitanata,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
80  miles  N.  E.  by  E.  of  Naples.  In  1832, 
it  had  20,687  inhabitants.  It  is  noted  for 
its  corn  magazines,  which  are  very  exten¬ 
sive;  they  stretch  under  all  the  large 
streets  and  open  squares,  consisting  of 
vaults  lined  with  masonry,  with  their  ori 
flees  closed  up  with  boards  and  earth 
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The  corn  produced  in  the  fruitful  country 
around  is  collected  here,  and  then  con¬ 
veyed  to  Naples  and  elsewhere.  Wool  is 
another  important  article  of  commerce, 
Foggia  being  the  place  where  the  duty  is 
.evied  upon  the  sheep  coming  every  au¬ 
tumn  from  the  mountains  of  the  Abruzzi 
to  winter  in  the  Capitanata.  This  tax, 
which  is  one  of  the  richest  sources  of  re¬ 
venue  to  the  crown  of  Naples,  originated 
with  the  ancient  Romans,  and  continued 
to  be  collected  uninterruptedly  by  the 
rulers  of  the  country  down  to  the  13th 
century.  After  an  interval  of  two  centu¬ 
ries,  it  was  re-imposed  by  Alphonso  L, 
king  of  Naples,  who  purchased  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  of  pasture  land,  for  the  use  of 
the  shepherds,  called  the  tavoliere.  The 
latter,  who  came  down  with  their  flocks 
into  the  tavoliere ,  from  the  Abruzzi,  paid 
a  fixed  rate  per  head  for  their  sheep,  but 
were  not  allowed  to  dispose  of  their  wool, 
lambs,  cheese,  &c.,  during  their  winter 
residence,  in  any  fair  but  that  of  Foggia. 
By  way,  however,  of  compensation  on  the 
part  of  the  crown,  besides  other  privileges, 
no  wools  in  the  kingdom  are  suffered  to 
be  offered  for  sale  till  those  at  Foggia 
have  been  disposed  of. 

Follen  (Charles  Theodore  Christian) 
was  born,  September  4th  1796,  at  Romrod, 
in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse  Darmstadt, 
in  Germany.  He  was  educated  first  at 
the  “  pedagogium,”  and  then  at  the  uni¬ 
versity,  of  Giessen,  where  he  applied  him¬ 
self  with  diligence  to  the  study  of  juris¬ 
prudence.  Alter  making  the  campaign  of 
1814  as  a  volunteer  against  the  French, 
he  returned  to  prosecute  his  studies  at  the 
university.  In  March  1818,  he  took  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Law ;  and  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  this  year,  he  was  employed  as  a 
counsellor  in  behalf  of  the  “  communities” 
of  towns  and  villages  of  Hesse  Darmstadt, 
which  the  government  proposed  to  deprive 
of  the  management  of  their  own  financial 
affairs,  in  consequence  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  debts  incurred  by  them,  during  the 
20  years  that  preceded  the  final  overthrow 
of  Napoleon.  A  petition  was  drawn  up 
by  Dr.  Follen,  and  presented  to  the  grand 
duke,  in  which  the  cause  of  the  communi¬ 
ties  was  stated  with  so  much  ability  and 
force,  as  to  induce  that  prince  to  retrace 
his  steps,  and  restore  every  thing  to  its 
former  state.  Soon  after  this,  he  drew  up 
another  petition,  in  the  name  of  a  large 
number  of  his  fellow-citizens,  urging  upon 
me  grand  duke  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro¬ 
mise,  given  by  him  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna,  to  grant  to  his  subjects  a  repre¬ 
sentative  constitution  of  government.  The 


share  which  he  had  in  these  two  transac¬ 
tions,  together  with  the  well-known  libe¬ 
rality  of  his  political  opinions,  excited, 
however,  against  him  in  such  a  degree 
the  personal  hostility  of  so  many  influen¬ 
tial  individuals,  that  he  judged  it  expedi¬ 
ent  to  leave  the  grand  duchy.  He  re¬ 
moved  to  Jena,  in  October  1818,  where 
he  lectured  in  the  course  of  the  following 
winter,  with  great  approbation,  on  the 
Pandects  of  Justinian.  The  assassination 
of  Kotzebue,  by  Sand,  took  place  in  March 
1819;  and  in  May,  Dr.  Follen  was  arrested, 
on  suspicion  of  having  been  privy  to  the 
intentions  of  the  latter.  After  an  exami¬ 
nation  at  Weimar,  he  was  set  at  liberty, 
but  was  again  arrested  a  few  months  sub¬ 
sequently,  and  conveyed  to  Mannheim  to 
be  confronted  there  with  Sand.  Nothing 
being  proved  to  his  disadvantage,  he,  as 
before,  obtained  his  freedom.  He  had 
now,  notwithstanding,  become  satisfied 
that  he  could  no  longer  remain  in  Ger¬ 
many,  with  any  confidence  of  permanent 
security ;  and  he  accordingly,  in  the  win¬ 
ter  of  1819-20,  left  his  family  and  friends, 
and  proceeded  to  France.  —  Dr.  Follen 
staid  a  short  time  at  Strasburg,  occupying 
himself,  while  there,  in  the  study  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  under  an  uncle  of  the  name  of 
Muller,  and  then  visited  Paris.  Here  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  General  Lafay¬ 
ette,  and  others  among  the  leaders  of  the 
‘.‘liberal  party.”  On  the  murder  of  the 
duke  of  Berry,  he  was  one  of  the  foreign¬ 
ers  who  were  ordered  by  the  government 
to  quit  the  French  territory;  whereupon 
he  sought  an  asylum  in  Switzerland,  hav¬ 
ing  been  about  this  time  invited  by  the 
countess  of  Benzel-Sternau,  who  was  per¬ 
sonally  unknown  to  him,  and  solely  out  of 
respect  to  his  character,  to  visit  her  at  her 
seat  on  the  lake  of  Zurich.  In  September 
1820,  he  accepted  an  appointment  as  pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  Latin  Language  and  of  Uni¬ 
versal  History,  in  the  “  Evangelical  Col¬ 
lege”  at  Coire,  in  the  canton  of  the  Gri- 
sons.  The  inculcation  by  him,  however, 
in  his  historical  lectures  of  religious  opin¬ 
ions  not  in  accordance  with  those  of  the 
place,  led  to  the  demand  by  him  of  his  dis¬ 
missal  from  his  professorship,  in  June  1821. 
Soon  after  it  was  known  that  he  was  going 
to  leave  the  situation  which  he  occupied 
at  Coire,  he  was  invited  to  Basel  as  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Law. 
Besides  these  subjects,  he  lectured  also  in 
that  university  on  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Human  Mind,  in  its  application  especially 
to  religion,  morals,  legislation,  and  the  fine 
arts;  and,  jointly  with  several  of  the  other 
professors,  he  edited  a  periodical  journal, 
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the  “  Wissentschaflliche  Zeitschrifl.”  But 
he  was  not  permitted  to  continue  long  in 
Switzerland.  Already  while  at  Coire,  a 
demand  had  been  made  by  the  Congress 
assembled  at  Troppau,  that  he  should  be 
delivered  up  to  them  by  the  authorities  of 
the  canton,  —  a  demand  with  which  the 
latter  had  the  firmness  to  refuse  compli¬ 
ance.  During  his  residence  at  Basel,  a 
similar  demand  being  made,  and  perse¬ 
vered  in,  by  the  princes  of  the  Holy  Alli¬ 
ance,  he  was  first  advised  to  depart  from 
the  canton,  and  on  his  refusal  to  do  so,  and 
insisting  upon  a  legal  trial,  the  govern¬ 
ment  at  length,  by  passing  a  resolution  to 
arrest  him,  compelled  him  to  consult  his 
safety  by  flight.  Hastening  through  France, 
by  way  of  Paris,  to  Havre,  he  embarked 
for  the  United  States,  and  arrived  at  New 
York  on  the  19th  of  December  1824. — 
From  New  York,  after  a  short  stay,  Dr. 
Follen  proceeded  to  Philadelphia.  Here, 
a  letter  from  General  Lafayette,  who  was 
then  at  Washington,  introduced  him  to 
Mr.  Duponceau,  to  whose  kindness  and 
attentions  he  felt  himself  particularly  in¬ 
debted,  and  with  whom,  in  the  spring  of 
1825,  he  enrolled  his  name  as  a  student 
of  law.  Immediately  after  his  arrival  in 
Philadelphia,  he  declared  his  intention  of 
becoming  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  applied  himself  so  earnestly  to  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  the  English  language,  that  in 
less  than  6  months  he  began  to  prepare  a 
series  of  lectures  on  the  Civil  Law.  He 
had,  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Professor  Ticknor  of  Har¬ 
vard  University ;  and  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  that  gentleman,  and  of  his 
friend  Mr.  Duponceau,  he  obtained,  in 
November  1825,  the  appointment  of  teacher 
of  the  German  language  at  Harvard.  In 
the  following  winter,  he  lectured  on  the 
civil  law  to  a  select  class  of  gentlemen  in 
Boston;  and  in  September  1826,  opened 
there,  at  the  request  of  a  number  of  the 
most  respectable  citizens,  an  institution  for 
the  performance  of  gymnastic  exercises. 
He  also  superintended  the  gymnastic  ex¬ 
ercises  of  the  students  at  Cambridge.  — 
The  next  important  event  in  the  life  of 
Dr.  Follen  was  his  resolution  to  study  di¬ 
vinity,  which  he  did  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Channing.  He  preached  his  first 
sermon  in  July  1828,  but  did  not  receive 
any  permanent  invitation  from  a  parish, 
until  1830;  when  the  Unitarian  Society 
at  Newburyport,  whose  pulpit  he  had  sup¬ 
plied,  at  their  request,  during  a  preceding 
vacation  of  the  college,  invited  him  to  be¬ 
come  their  pastor.  He  preferred  remain¬ 
ing  where  he  was  (preaching  onlv  occa- 
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sionally),  as  a  professor  of  “German  Lite¬ 
rature,”  as  well  as  teacher  of  the  German 
language.  It  was  by  an  arrangement 
with  some  of  his  friends,  who  subscribed  a 
sum  of  money  for  the  purpose,  for  a  period 
of  5  years,  that  the  Corporation  of  Har¬ 
vard  were  enabled  to  make  the  first-men¬ 
tioned  appointment,  under  the  expectation, 
however,  on  their  part,  of  being  enabled  in 
the  mean  time  to  make  provision  for  the 
subsequent  continuation  of  his  salary.  But 
before  the  expiration  of  the  5  years,  Dr. 
Follen  connected  himself  with,  and  took  u 
very  active  part  in,  the  proceedings  of  the 
societies,  latterly  established  in  the  north¬ 
ern  and  middle  states  of  the  Union,  for  ac¬ 
complishing  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
southern  states.  He  became,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  exceedingly  unpopular  with  many 
of  his  former  friends ;  and  fully  aware  of 
the  feeling  which  prevailed  in  respect  to 
the  course  adopted  by  him,  he  put  the 
question,  in  1834,  to  the  corporation  of  the 
university,  whether  it  was  their  intention, 
at  the  end  of  the  period  above  stated,  to 
continue  his  professorship.  The  answer 
was  “  that  the  corporation  did  not  think  it 
expedient.”  About  a  year  afterwards,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  having  no  other  means  of  sup¬ 
port  at  Cambridge  than  his  salary  of  $500 
as  teacher  of  the  German  language,  he 
found  himself  obliged  to  leave  the  univer¬ 
sity,  and  to  endeavour  to  provide  for  his 
family  elsewhere  as  best  he  could  (he  had 
married  shortly  after  becoming  a  candidate 
for  the  ministry). — The  interval  from  1835 
to  1839  was  spent  by  Dr.  Follen  in  teach¬ 
ing,  preaching,  authorship,  and  the  per¬ 
formance  of  several  journeys  less  or  more 
extended.  In  May  1839,  he  accepted  an 
invitation  to  become  their  pastor  from  a 
religious  society  at  East  Lexington,  in 
Massachusetts,  who  had  been  previously 
gathered  together  under  his  care.  They 
could  afford  to  pay  him  only  a  very  small 
salary,  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  his  family,  on  the  most  economi¬ 
cal  scale.  He  hoped  to  make  up  the  defi  ¬ 
ciency  by  teaching,  or  by  literary  labours 
of  various  kinds.  He  had  a  partiality  for 
lecturing ;  having  delivered  courses  of  lec 
tures  at  Cambridge,  before  his  appointment 
to  the  professorship  of  German  literature, 
on  history  and  moral  philosophy,  and  at 
Boston  and  elsewhere,  at  different  timos, 
on  the  civil  law,  on  infidelity,  on  panthe¬ 
ism,  and  on  Switzerland.  In  December 
1839,  he  went  to  New  York,  to  lecture 
there  to  the  Mercantile  Library  Associa 
tion,  on  German  Literature,  and  especially 
on  Schiller;  and,  on  his  return  tc  Massa 
chusetts,  January  13th  1840,  he  was  one 
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of  the  passengers  on  board  the  steamboat 
Lexington,  who  lost  their  lives  by  the  de¬ 
struction  of  that  vessel  by  fire,  in  Long 
Island  Sound. — Dr.  Follen  was  remarkable 
for  his  great  simplicity  and  rectitude  of 
character,  and  for  a  degree  of  moral  cou¬ 
rage  which  enabled  him,  throughout  his 
career,  to  be  prompt  in  sacrificing  every 
prospect  of  personal  advantage,  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  what  he  deemed  to  be  con¬ 
formable  to  the  dictates  of  truth  and  jus¬ 
tice. —  His  “Psychology,”  an  Essay  on 
Religion  and  the  Church,  and  a  Grammar 
of  the  German  Language,  are  the  most 
important  of  his  writings.  An  edition  of 
his  works,  with  a  memoir  of  his  life  by 
Mrs.  Follen  prefixed,  was  published  in 
1842  at  Boston,  in  5  volumes. 

Fontainebleau.*  Population  in  1836, 
8021.  The  palace,  or  chateau,  was  com¬ 
paratively  neglected  by  Louis  XVIII.  and 
Charles  X. ;  but  Louis  Philippe  has  re¬ 
stored  it  to  more  than  its  ancient  gran¬ 
deur.  In  1837,  the  marriage  of  the  duke 
of  Orleans  was  celebrated  here  with  great 
magnificence. 

Food.*  None  but  organic  substances 
are  susceptible  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion,  and  for  this  reason  come  under  the 
denomination  of  food.  The  proximate 
principles  of  organic  bodies,  however,  on 
which  their  nutritive  powers  depend,  are 
comparatively  few.  Among  those  of  vege¬ 
table  food,  the  most  important  by  far  are 
gluten  and  its  modifications,  starch,  gum, 
sugar,  and  lignin  or  woody  fibre ;  among 
those  of  animal  food,  albumen,  gelatin,  and 
their  modifications,  together  with  fats  and 
oils,  which  are  common  to  both  kingdoms 
of  nature.  Again  these  proximate  princi¬ 
ples  of  our  food  are  composed  principally 
of  four  elements  only, — carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen.  Gluten,  including 
vegetable  albumen,  is  the  only  vegetable 
substance  which  abounds  in  nitrogen;  gum, 
sugar,  starch,  and  the  rest,  are  constituted 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  only:  and 
what  is  very  remarkable  is,  that  in  all 
these  important  principles,  the  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  bear  to  each  other  the  same  rela¬ 
tive  proportions  as  in  water,  so  that  they 
may,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  stated  to  be 
compounds  of  charcoal  and  water . — There 
are  two  very  curious  points  in  reference 
to  that  part  of  the  chemical  history  of  our 
food  which  has  been  adverted  to.  The 
one  is,  that  no  animal  can  subsist  for  any 
length  of  time  upon  food  which  is  destitute 
of  nitrogen ;  and  the  other  that  a  certain 
mixture  of  different  kinds  of  food  is  abso¬ 
lutely  essential.  An  animal  fed  exclu¬ 
sively  on  starch,  or  sugar,  or  albumen,  or 


jelly,  soon  begins  to  suffer  in  health ;  pe¬ 
culiar  diseases  make  their  appearance,  and 
his  existence  is  painful  and  brief;  but  mix 
them  together,  and  occasionally  vary  their 
proportions,  and  he  then  thrives  and  fat¬ 
tens.  Thus,  geese  fed  upon  gum  died  on 
the  16th  day  ;  those  fed  upon  starch  on  the 
24th;  and  those  fed  on  boiled  white  of  egg 
on  the  46th.  In  all  these  cases,  they  dwin¬ 
dled  away  and  died  as  if  of  starvation. — The 
following  table  exhibits  the  average  quanti¬ 
ty  of  nutritive  matter  in  1000  parts  of  seve¬ 
ral  varieties  of  animal  and  vegetable  food. 


Blood . 

Carrots . 

Beef . 

. .  2C0 

Turnips . 

..  42 

Veal . 

..  250 

Cabbage  . 

..  73 

Mutton . 

Beet  root . 

..  148 

Pork . 

Strawberries  . . 

..  100 

Chicken  . 

Pears  . 

Cod . 

Apples . 

Haddock  . 

Gooseberries  . . 

. .  190 

Bones  . 

Cherries . 

Milk . 

Plums . 

White  of  egg  . . 

.  •  140 

Apricots . 

Wheat . 

..  950 

Peaches . 

Rice . 

. .  880 

Grapes . 

..  270 

Barley . 

Cucumber . 

. .  25 

Rye . . 

Tamarind . 

. .  340 

Oats . 

Almonds . 

Potatoes  . 

Upon  an  average,  the  nutritive  matter 
in  a  pound  of  meat  is  not  more  than  four 
ounces.  This,  however,  only  applies  to 
raw  meat;  for,  when  dressed,  a  considera¬ 
ble  portion  of  its  constituent  water  is  often 
dissipated.  The  nutritive  matter  of  wheat 
is  chiefly  starch  and  gluten ;  and  in  this 
species  of  grain  the  gluten  is  in  much 
greater  relative  proportion  to  the  starch 
than  in  barley,  oats,  or  rye.  In  rice  there 
is  little  else  than  starch.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  great  value  of  wheat 
as  an  article  of  food  depends  upon  this  ex¬ 
cess  of  gluten,  which  is  a  nitrogenous  sub¬ 
stance,  and  has,  not  inaptly,  been  termed 
the  vegeto-animal  principle.  In  the  escu¬ 
lent  roots,  such  as  carrots,  and  especially 
turnips,  sugar  is  the  leading  nutritive  mat¬ 
ter;  and  the  common  fruits  contain  sugar, 
gum,  albuminous  matter,  and  acids,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  highly  attenuated  form  of 
woody  fibre  or  lignin,  which,  in  that  state, 
is  probably  digestible.  —  The  following 
table  shows  the  ultimate  composition  of 
those  proximate  principles  which  have 
been  above  adverted  to  as  constituting  the 
nutritive  part  of  food.  The  numbers  de¬ 
note  parts  of  1000. 


Carbon. 

Hydrogen. 

Oxygen. 

Nitrogen 

Albumen  .... 

516  . 

...  76  . . . 

.  258  . 

.  150 

Gelatin  .... 

483  . 

...  80  ... 

.  276  . 

..  161 

Fat  . 

780  . 

...  122  ... 

.  98 

Curd  of  Milk 

609  . 

...  73  ... 

.  116  . 

..  203 

Sugar  of  Milk 

454  • 

•••  61  ... 

.  485 

Gluten  . 

557  • 

...  78  ... 

.  220  .. 

..  145 

Starch  . 

438  • 

...  62  ... 

.  500 

Gum . 

419  . 

...  68  ... 

.  513 

Sugar  . 

444  . 

...  62  ... 

.  494 

Lignen  . 

500  . 

•  •  •  5b  •  •  • 

.  444 
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Forbin*  died  in  1841. 

Forestalling.*  Forestalled  are  usual¬ 
ly  classed  with  regraters ,  who  are  defined 
by  Blackstone  to  be  such  persons  as  are 
engaged  in  the  “  buying  of  corn,  or  other 
dead  victual,  in  any  market,  and  selling  it 
again  in  the  same  market,  or  within  tour 
miles  of  the  place,”  and  with  engrossers , 
said,  by  the  same  writer,  to  be  those  who 
are  engaged  in  “  the  getting  into  one’s  pos¬ 
session,  or  buying  up,  large  quantities  of 
corn,  or  other  dead  victual,  with  intent  to 
sell  them  again.”  Severe  laws  have  been 
enacted,  at  different  times,  in  England, 
France,  and  other  countries,  against  these 
supposed  offenders.  The  inutility  and  im¬ 
policy  of  such  antiquated  interferences 
with  the  freedom  of  industry,  are,  how¬ 
ever,  at  present,  very  extensively  acknow¬ 
ledged  ;  and  they  have  been,  for  the  most 
part,  every  where  either  formally  repealed, 
or  suffered  to  become  obsolete. 

Formosa*  (in  the  Chinese  sea).  The 
W.  portion  of  this  island  is  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Chinese ;  the  independent  tribes 
occupy  the  E.  coast.  The  latter  are  in  a 
very  rude  and  barbarous  condition.  They 
have  no  books  or  written  language;  nor 
have  they  any  king  or  common  head,  but 
petty  chiefs,  and  councils  of  elders  and 
prominent  men,  much  like  the  N.  Ameri¬ 
can  Indians.  Little  more  is  known  con¬ 
cerning  them,  excepting  that  their  physi¬ 
cal  characteristics  bespeak  them  to  belong 
to  the  Malay  or  Polynesian  race.  —  The 
trade  of  Formosa  with  China  is  -  very  ex¬ 
tensive,  and  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Fo- 
kien  merchants,  who  have  also  advanced 
a  great  part  of  the  capital  necessary  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  As  many  as 
100  junks  a  month  are  estimated  to  leave 
Fokien  for  the  W.  coast  of  Formosa; 
where  they  are  obliged  to  lie  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  shore ;  and  carts  with 
wheels  destitute  of  spokes,  drawn  by  buffa¬ 
loes,  are  employed  to  carry  their  cargoes 
through  the  water.  The  quantity  of  rice 
exported  from  Formosa  to  Fokien  and 
Chekiang  is  very  considerable,  and  em¬ 
ploys  more  than  300  junks.  Of  sugar 
there  annually  arrive  at  the  single  Chi¬ 
nese  port  of  Teentsin  upwards  of  70  laden 
junks.  The  exportation  of  camphor  is 
likewise  by  no  means  small ;  much  of  the 
camphor  in  the  Canton  market  being  sup¬ 
plied  from  Formosa.  Tea,  silk,  and  wool¬ 
len  and  other  kinds  of  manufactured  goods, 
constitute  the  principal  imports  into  this 
island  from  China. 

Forsyth  (John)  was  born  at  Frede¬ 
ricksburg,  in  Virginia,  October  22d  1780. 
his  father  was  a  native  of  England,  but 


served  in  the  American  army  during  the 
revolutionary  war,  at  one  time  command¬ 
ing  a  troop  in  Colonel  Lee’s  regiment  of 
horse,  and  being  for  several  years  actively 
engaged  in  the  quarter-master’s  or  com¬ 
missary’s  department.  At  the  close  of  the 
war,  he  moved  his  family  first  to  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.  Carolina,  and  after  two  or  three 
years  to  Augusta  in  Georgia,  lie  wras  the 
fir  .4  federal  marshal  of  the  latter  state, 
under  the  present  constitution  of  the  gene¬ 
ral  government;  and  was  killed  by  a  ball 
from  a  pistol  discharged  at  him  by  a  pri¬ 
soner  of  the  name  of  Allen,  whom  he  had 
arrested.  The  man  made  his  escape,  and 
subsequently  became  a  preacher  in  the 
“Far  West.”  Young  Forsyth,  at  this 
time,  was  only  10  years  of  age.  After  he 
grew  up,  he  made  several  unsuccessful 
efforts  to  bring  the  slayer  of  his  father  to 
justice,  and  only  relinquished  the  design 
at  last  at  the  earnest  persuasion  of  his 
wife. — At  an  early  age,  Mr.  Forsyth  was 
sent  to  a  grammar  school  at  Princeton  in 
New  Jersey.  From  the  grammar  school 
he  entered  the  college  at  that  place,  and 
graduated  in  1800.  He  next  studied  law 
at  Augusta,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1801.  In  1802,  he  married  a  daughter 
of  Josiah  Meigs,  then  president  of  the 
Georgia  University  at  Athens,  and,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  commissioner  of  the  Ge¬ 
neral  Land  office,  at  Washington.  She 
was  a  sister,  also,  of  Dr.  Meigs  of  Phila¬ 
delphia. —  From  1802  to  1808,  Mr.  For¬ 
syth  practised  at  the  bar,  where  he  soon 
made  a  figure  as  a  speaker.  In  1808,  he 
became  attorney-general  of  the  State  of 
Georgia.  In  1811,  he  was  elected  to  Con¬ 
gress.  He  was  appointed  in  1818  or  1819, 
by  Mr.  Monroe,  minister  resident  of  the 
United  States  in  Spain.  After  an  absence 
of  two  years,  he  came  back  for  his  family, 
and  returning  speedily  to  his  post,  con¬ 
tinued  there  until  1823.  Before  he  reached 
home,  he  u'as  elected  once  more  a  repre¬ 
sentative  to  Congress,  and  afterwards  one 
of  the  senators  from  Georgia.  In  1828 
and  1829,  he  was  governor  of  that  state. 
He  was  then  again  sent  to  the  Senate, 
wdierehe  occupied  for  a  time,  in  1833  and 
1834,  a  leading  position  among  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  General  Jackson’s  administra¬ 
tion,  and  acquitted  himself  in  a  h’ghly 
creditable  manner,  although  obliged  to 
contend  almost  alone  in  debate  against  a 
phalanx  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  country 
His  friends  regard  the  speech  made  by 
him  on  the  proposition  to  reject  the  nomi¬ 
nation  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  as  minister  t r 
the  Court  of  St.  James,  to  have  been  hia 
ablest  effort  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and 
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surpassed  by  none  made  by  him  elsewhere, 
unless  perhaps  by  the  part  which  he  per¬ 
formed  daring  the  Union  Convention  of 
Georgia  in  1832,  when  he  was  mainly  in¬ 
strumental  in  preventing  that  state  from 
pledging  itself  to  the  “nullifying”  doc¬ 
trines  cf  S.  Carolina.  —  Mr.  Forsyth  died 
at  Washington,  after  a  painful  illness,  on 
the  21st  of  October  1841,  the  day  only  be¬ 
fore  he  would  have  completed  his  61st 
year. 

Forth.*  Steamboats  go  up  the  Forth 
as  far  as  Stirling,  and  ships  of  300  tons  as 
far  as  Alloa,  23  miles  lower  down  the 
river. 

Fossombrone,  anciently  Forum  Sem- 
provii, ;a  town  of  Central  Italy,  in  the  Pa¬ 
pal  States,  on  the  river  Metauro,  7  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Urbino,  and  on  the  road  from 
Fano  to  Rome.  It  has  about  5000  inhabit¬ 
ants,  and  is  noted  for  its  manufactures  of 
silk  (Seta  della  Manca),  reputed  to  be  the 
finest  in  Italy.  Near  this  town  was  fought, 
in  the  year  194  B.C.,  the  great  battle  be¬ 
tween  the  Carthaginians  under  Asdrubal, 
the  brother  of  Hannibal,  and  the  Romans, 
in  which  the  former  were  totally  defeated, 
and  their  general  killed. 

Foundling.  The  attention  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  has  of  late  years  been  perhaps  more 
directed  in  France  than  anywhere  else 
to  the  subject  of  foundling  hospitals,  from 
the  immorality,  mortality,  and  expense, 
connected  with  them;  and  the  results  of 
the  investigations  instituted  in  reference 
to  them  are  stated  in  the  excellent  work 
of  Messrs.  Terme  and  Montfalcon,  enti¬ 
tled  “  Histoire  des  Enfants  Trouves,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  1837.  These  writers,  after  show¬ 
ing  that  the  number  of  the  children  depo¬ 
sited  in  the  hospitals  in  France  has  been 
steadily  increasing,  and  this  in  a  greater 
ratio  than  the  population  of  the  kingdom, 
explicitly  declare  that  it  is  “  not  poverty, 
but  luxury,  which  produces  exposures.”  If 
we  grant  this  to  be  the  fact,  it  will  be  not 
at  all  surprising  that  the  suppression  of 
the  turning-boxes,  or,  in  other  words,  ren¬ 
dering  the  abandonment  public ,  united 
with  the  measure  of  removing  the  new¬ 
born  children  into  another  department, 
should  produce  a  great  reduction  in  the 
number  presented  for  admission,  and,  con¬ 
sequently,  in  the  expenditure  required  for 
maintaining  the  hospitals. — In  Italy,  Bel¬ 
gium,  and  other  countries  where  such  hos¬ 
pitals  prevail,  a  similar  increase  of  burden 
has  of  late  years  been  felt.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  that  this  is  to  be  at¬ 
tributed  in  part  to  the  improvement  which 
haw  taken  place  in  the  management  of  the 
Giants  Former! v  death  soon  relieved  the 


institutions  of  their  maintenance.  To¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  80  per 
cent,  of  the  children  are  said  to  have  died 
at  Paris  in  a  single  year ;  90  at  Marseilles; 
91  at  Dublin.  The  mortality  is  now  much 
diminished ;  though  it  is  thought  that  in 
France  nearly  60  per  cent,  still  die  in 
their  first  year.  The  whole  number  of 
children  annually  exposed  is  said  to  be, 
at  St.  Petersburg,  about  45  per  cent,  of 
those  born ;  at  Rome,  28 ;  at  Lisbon,  26 ; 
at  Vienna,  23;  at  Paris,  21. 

Fourier  (Charles),  the  founder  of  the 
system  of  social  and  industrial  reform 
which  bears  his  name,  was  the  son  of  a 
cloth  merchant  of  Besancon,  in  France, 
where  he  was  born  on  the  7th  of  April 
1772.  At  school,  he  exhibited  a  considera¬ 
ble  aptitute  in  acquiring  knowledge ;  but 
his  father,  intending  that  his  life  should  be 
devoted  to  commerce,  transferred  him  at 
an  early  age,  to  his  own  counting-house. 
Subsequently,  Fourier  was  a  clerk  in  a 
mercantile  establishment  at  Marseilles, 
then  at  Lyons,  and  next  at  Paris.  Plere, 
and  in  the  same  capacity,  he  continued  to 
reside  till  his  death,  October  8th  1837. — 
His  first  essay  as  an  author  was  an  article 
inserted  in  a  newspaper  of  Lyons,  in  1804, 
on  the  foreign  relations  of  France,  which 
caused  some  sensation,  and  even  excited 
the  attention  of  Napoleon.  The  latter 
went  so  far  as  to  make  particular  inquiries 
concerning  the  writer,  but  contented  him¬ 
self  with  satisfying  his  curiosity,  without 
improving  the  condition  of  the  humble 
clerk.  Fourier  henceforth  studiously  avoid¬ 
ed  all  merely  political  topics,  and  employed 
his  leisure  in  endeavouring  to  resolve  the 
great  problem  of  the  means  best  adapted 
to  give  to  every  member  of  a  community 
the  greatest  possible  command  over  the 
necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life.  In  1808, 
he  announced  the  outline  of  his  theory  on 
this  subject  in  a  work  entitled  “  Theorie 
des  quatres  mouvements  et  des  destinees 
generales.”  Not  discouraged  by  the  very 
slight  impression  which  it  seemed  to  make 
on  the  public  mind,  he  followed  it  up,  14 
years  afterwards  (1822),  by  the  publication 
of  his  “  Traite  dissociation  domestique- 
agricole”  (2  vols.  8vo.),  where  his  ideas 
are  developed  with  much  of  detail,  and 
with  all  the  distinctness  in  his  power. 
And  without  having,  in  reality,  anything 
new  to  say,  he  added  to  the  works  already 
mentioned,  “Le  nouveau  monde  indus- 
triel  et  societaire”  (1829);  “La  fausse  In¬ 
dustrie”  (1835);  a  pamphlet  against  St. 
Simon  and  Owen  (1831);  together  with  a 
number  of  articles  in  the  “  Phalanstere,” 
and  the  “Phalange,”  two  journals  esta* 
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Wished  successively,  by  one  or  two  wealthy 
converts  to  his  doctrines,  for  their  more 
effectual  propagation  among  the  people  of 
France. — In  despite,  however,  of  Fourier's 
efforts  to  exhibit  his  opinions  in  different 
lights,  so  as  to  make  them  intelligible  to 
all,  a  great  deal  of  what  he  has  written 
appears  vague  and  confused;  as  much, 
perhaps,  from  the  author’s  frequent  use  of 
language  in  a  sense  peculiar  to  himself, 
as  on  account  of  any  deficiency  of  skill  on 
his  part.  His  words  very  generally,  or  at 
least  not  seldom,  imply  that  the  various 
passions  which  impel  the  mind  to  action 
are  implanted  by  God,  and  must  therefore, 
in  their  very  nature,  be  proper  guides  to 
determine  the  course  which  it  is  fitting 
and  virtuous  for  man  to  pursue.  To  put 
any  check,  consequently,  upon  these  pas¬ 
sions,  should  be  the  very  essence  of  vice. 
Yet  he  speaks  of  the  miseries  to  which 
mankind  are  subject,  as  owing  entirely  to 
our  inability  to  comprehend  the  will  of 
God  in  the  false  condition  of  society  in 
which  we  are  placed  by  a  mistaken  civil¬ 
ization;  and  to  an  adequate  comprehension 
of  which  the  human  race  are  promised 
that  they  shall  arrive  only  after  a  long  pe¬ 
riod  of  tribulation  and  suffering.  Now,  if 
this  be  so,  he  has  surely  no  reason  for  as¬ 
suming  the  passions  to  be  indicative  of 
the  will  of  our  Maker.  Notwithstanding 
this  inconsistency  in  the  foundation  on 
which  he  has  thought  proper  to  erect  his 
system,  this  was  adapted,  by  the  very  ob¬ 
scurity  in  which  it  was  involved,  to  make 
a  favourable  impression  on  a  class  of  per¬ 
sons  with  whom  to  speak  or  write  intelli¬ 
gibly  or  perspicuously  is  to  be  common¬ 
place,  and  to  employ  a  phraseology  that 
nobody  else  employs  is  a  certain  indication 
of  originality  of  thought,  as  well  as  of 
language.  —  But  what  are  the  practical 
measures  recommended  as  the  means  to 
procure  for  every  member  of  society  the 
greatest  amount  of  the  good  things  of  this 
world,  and  to  remove  gradually  the  obsta¬ 
cles,  created  by  a  vicious  civilization,  to 
the  virtue  and  happiness  of  man  1  They 
seem  to  be  all  comprised  in  the  union  of 
every  300  or  400  families  in  an  association 
for  producing,  by  their  joint  labours,  the 
various  articles  which  they  desire  to  con¬ 
sume.  Each  individual  of  the  association, 
or,  to  use  the  term  coined  by  Fourier  to 
denote  it,  phalange,  is  allowed,  within 
certain  limits,  to  choose  his  occupation  for 
himself,  and  to  pass  from  one  occupation 
to  another.  The  share  which  he  is  to  ob¬ 
tain,  of  the  whole  of  wljat  is  produced,  is 
to  be  determined  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  the  capital  he  has  contributed 


to  the  common  stock,  to  the  labour  exert¬ 
ed  by  him,  and  the  degree  of  skill  or  talent 
with  which  it  is  applied;  and  is  to  oe  de¬ 
termined  by  the  votes  of  his  fellow-mem¬ 
bers.  No  provision  appears  to  have  been 
made  by  Fourier  for  the  exchange  of  the 
surplus  produce  of  one  of  his  phalanges 
for  that  of  another;  far  less  of  the  produce 
of  one  country  for  that  of  another.  His 
mind  was,  indeed,  exceedingly  prejudiced 
against  mercantile  pursuits  of  every  de¬ 
scription,  he  having  had  the  misfortune  to 
vvitness,  in  the  course  of  his  experience, 
many  of  the  worst  arts  resorted  to  by  dis¬ 
honest  men,  in  palming  off  their  wares 
upon  the  unsuspecting  buyer  for  more 
than  a  proper  value,  or  in  evading  the  du¬ 
ties  or  taxes  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
government.  Independently,  however,  of 
this  consideration,  while  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied  that  a  number  of  men,  co-operating  to¬ 
gether  in  the  business  of  production,  may, 
in  many  cases,  be  able  to  obtain  more  of  the 
necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life  than  they 
would  when  working  individually,  he 
seems  to  have  formed  a  very  inadequate 
estimate  of  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  the 
order  and  harmony  of  such  a  community 
as  we  are  speaking  of,  at  lea.st  for  any  pro¬ 
tracted  period  of  time;  and  he  has  also 
evinced  an  entire  ignorance  of  the  ten- 
dency  of  population  to  increase  every¬ 
where  up'  to  the  level  of  the  accustomed 
means  of  subsistence,  and  thus  to  counter¬ 
act  in  a  great  measure  the  advantages 
conferred  by  all  improvements  of  a  nature 
purely  material.  —  It  was  only  after  the 
decline  of  the  doctrines  of  the  St.  Simo- 
nians  that  Fourierism  has  attained  a  cer¬ 
tain  vogue;  but  it  still  remains  a  mere 
theory,  the  attempts  hitherto  made  by  its 
disciples  to  bring  it  to  the  test  of  experi¬ 
ment  having  failed,  for  want  of  a  suffi¬ 
cient  capital  to  construct  the  buildings, 
and  furnish  the  various  instruments  and 
other  requisites,  for  providing  the  members 
of  a  phalange  with  work,  and  with  the 
means  of  support  until  their  work  shall 
have  begun  to  yield  its  proper  fruits. 

Fourier  (Jean  Baptiste  Joseph,  baron) 
was  born  at  Auxerre,  in  France,  March 
21st  1768,  of  poor  and  humble  parentage. 
He  was  instructed  by  the  Benedictines,  and 
was  destined  by  them  to  take  in  due  time 
the  monastic  vows.  Such,  however,  was 
the  ability  which  he  evinced  in  his  scien¬ 
tific  studies,  that,  when  scarcely  18  years 
of  age,  he  was  appointed  to  teach  the  ma 
thematics  in  the  school  of  his  native  town, 
where  he  had  been  educated.  Not  long 
afterwards,  on  the  establishment  of  the 
normal  school  at  Paris,  he  was  sent  to  it 
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by  his  department,  and  so  distinguished 
himself  there  among  the  foremost  of  his 
competitors,  that,  when  the  polytechnic 
school  was  organized  in  1795,  he  was  se¬ 
lected,  through  the  recommendation  of 
Lagrange  and  Monge,  to  be  one  of  its  pro¬ 
fessors.  He  was  one  of  the  “savants” 
who  accompanied  Bonaparte  to  Egypt, 
where  he  continued  after  the  latter  re¬ 
turned  to  France.  He  was  secretary  of 
the  Institute  of  Cairo,  and  filled  for  a  time 
the  office  of  French  commissary  in  that 
city;  performing,  besides,  with  credit  to 
nimself,  various  administrative  and  diplo¬ 
matic  functions  that  were  occasionally  as¬ 
signed  to  him.  In  the  beginning  of  1802, 
he  was  appointed  prefect  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Isere;  on  the  institution  of 
the  legion  of  honour,  one  of  its  members ; 
and  in  1808,  a  baron  of  the  empire,  with 
a  suitable  endowment.  While  discharging 
the  duties  of  his  prefecture  in  a  most  assi¬ 
duous  and  exemplary  manner,  he  found 
leisure  to  prosecute  his  extensive  and  ad¬ 
mirable  researches  on  the  laws  of  the  pro¬ 
pagation  of  heat  through  solid  bodies, 
which  furnished  him  w'ith  the  materials 
for  his  memoir  on  the  mathematical  theory 
of  heat, — a  memoir  that,  after  obtaining 
the  prize  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
was  subsequently  expanded  by  the  author 
into  his  celebrated  work  entitled  “Theorie 
analytique  de  la  chaleur”  (1822).  When 
Napoleon,  on  landing  in  France  from  the 
island  of  Elba,  advanced  towards  Greno¬ 
ble,  Fourier,  in  his  character  of  prefect, 
issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  his  department  to  remain 
faithful  to  the  existing  government,  and 
quitted  his  post  on  the  arrival  of  the  em¬ 
peror.  A  few  days  only  afterwards,  Na¬ 
poleon,  nevertheless,  from  respect  for  his 
character,  or  from  motives  of  policy,  or 
both,  named  him  prefect  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Rhone.  The  confidence  thus 
evinced  in  him  was  met  by  Fourier’s  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  appointment  offered  him ; 
but  having  remonstrated  against  certain 
measures  which  he  was  required  to  adopt, 
he  was  removed  from  office  before  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  “100  days.”  Thenceforth 
he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  scien¬ 
tific  pursuits.  In  1816,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Louis  XVIII.,  however,  refused  to  confirm 
his  election.  He  was  again  elected  in  the 
following  year  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the 
members,  when  the  king  no  longer  refused 
his  assent.  He  was,  very  soon  after  his 
admission,  chosen  perpetual  secretary  of 
the  Academy,  in  conjunction  with  Cuvier. 
The  leading  scientific  men  of  other  coun- 


tries  also  bore  their  testimony  to  his  merits, 
by  electing  him  a  member  of  many  of  their 
learned  societies,  and,  among  these,  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London.  Fourier,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  distinction  in  science,  was  a 
skilful  writer,  and  possessed  of  a  fine  liter¬ 
ary  taste ;  and  these  merits  led  to  his 
being  enrolled,  in  1827,  among  the  40 
members  of  the  “Academie  francaise.” 
He  died  on  the  16th  of  May  1830. — His 
principal  works  are  the  “  Preliminary  Dis¬ 
course  to  the  great  work  on  Egypt”  (Pa¬ 
ris,  1810.  1  vol.  fob);  “Memoirs on  differ¬ 
ent  questions  in  General  Physics  and  Ma¬ 
thematics”  (1821.  4to.),  being  a  reprint 
of  papers  originally  inserted  in  different 
scientific  collections;  his  work  on  heat, 
previously  mentioned ;  “  Reports  on  the 
Progress  of  the  Mathematical  Sciences” 
(from  1822  to  1829  inclusive);  together 
with  eulogies  of  Delambre  (1823),  Sir 
William  Herschel  (1824),  and  Breguet 
(1826). 

France.*  A  census  of  the  inhabitants 
is  taken  every  five  years.  The  first  regu 
lar  one  was  that  of  the  year  1801.  It  was 
executed  with  great  care,  and  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  having  been  sufficiently  exact 
for  all  practical  purposes.  The  censuses  of 
1S06, 1811,  and  1826,  wrere  only  estimates; 
that  of  1816  is  wanting;  those  of  1821, 
1831,  1836,  and  1841,  may  be  relied  upon 
for  the  accuracy  of  the  results  within  the 
unavoidable  limits  of  error.  In  1836,  the 
total  amount  of  the  population  of  France 
was  33,540,910 ;  and  in  1841  it  was  34,- 
213,929.  The  increase  of  the  population, 
in  the  40  years  ending  with  1841,  was 
6,864,926;  a  result  very  remarkable,  es¬ 
pecially  if  we  recollect  the  great  con¬ 
sumption  of  human  life  in  the  wars  of  the 
first  15  years  of  this  period.  Every  por¬ 
tion  of  the  country  is  not  equally  populous. 
It  is  divided  by  the  parallel  of  the  47th 
degree  of  latitude  into  two  parts,  of  which 
the  northern  has  an  area  of  12,093  square 
leagues,  and  the  southern  an  area  of  14,- 
620  square  leagues;  yet  the  former  had, 
in  1836,  very  nearly  3,000,000  of  inhabit-  * 
ants  more  than  the  latter.  In  the  last- 
mentioned  year,  the  average  population 
throughout  the  country  was  1256  to  the 
square  league,  or  164  to  the  square  mile. 
The  number  of  illegitimate  births,  which 
in  1800  was  only  41,635,  had  in  1831  in¬ 
creased  to  74,727 ;  so  that  while  the  total 
population  had  increased  about  l-4th  part, 
the  number  of  illegitimate  births  had  near- 
ly  doubled.  The  proportion  of  the  latter 
varies  greatly  in  different  departments;  it 
is  largest  in  those  which  contain  the 
largest  cities.  In  the  department  of  the 
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Seine,  comprehending  Paris  and  its  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity,  the  illegitimate  are  to  the 
legitimate  births  as  1  to  2  66.  Illegiti¬ 
mate  births  are  fewest  in  La  Vendee, 
where  the  proportion  is  only  1  to  62.48. 
There  are  about  1800  suicides  annually 
oommitted  in  France,  which  gives  1  for 
every  18,333  inhabitants.  They  are  more 
frequent  in  the  north  than  in  the  south. 
In  the  department  of  the  Seine  the  pro¬ 
portion  is  1  to  3632,  and  in  that  of  the 
Upper  Loire  only  as  1  to  163,242  deaths. 
France  has  but  very  few  large  towns ;  but 
it  has  a  great  number  with  a  population 
varying  from  5000  to  20,000.  Of  the  total 
population,  4-5ths  are  estimated  to  reside 
in  the  rural  districts,  and  but  l-5th  part  in 
towns  of  more  than  1500  inhabitants. — It 
has  also  been  estimated  that  30,000,000 
or  more  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
kingdom  speak  French,  or  various  patois 
having  different  degrees  of  analogy  with 
that  language:  the  German,  or  rather  a 
corrupt  dialect  of  the  German,  is  spoken 
by  a  great  portion  of  the  people  in  some 
of  the  N.  E.  departments ;  the  Breton  in 
Brittany ;  the  Flemish  on  the  N.  frontier, 
towards  Belgium ;  the  Basque  near  the 
Pyrenees;  and  the  Italian  in  Corsica. — 
The  great  majority  of  the  population  of 
France  hold  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
The  Calvinists  may  amount  to  850,000; 
the  Lutherans  to  500,000 ;  and  there  may 
be  a  few  thousands  of  other  sects  profess¬ 
ing  Christianity.  There  are  also  probably 
about  60,000  or  70,000  Jews.  The  Catho¬ 
lics  have  14  archbishops,  and  68  bishops; 
the  last  bishopric  constituted  being  that 
of  Algiers,  in  1838.  Toleration  exists  in 
a  widely  extended  degree ;  every  one,  in 
the  words  of  the  chnrte ,  “  professes  his  re¬ 
ligion  with  equal  freedom,  and  obtains  for 
his  worship  the  same  protection.”  Hence 
when  it  is  said  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
is  the  dominant  religion  in  France,  all  that 
is  meant  is  that  it  is  the  religion  of  the 
greatest  number  of  the  people.  The  cler¬ 
gy  of  other  sects,  Jewish  as  well  as  Chris¬ 
tian,  are  supported  by  the  government,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
cnurch. —  Besides  the  powers  and  privi¬ 
leges  pertaining  to  the  “  king  of  the 
French,”  as  declared  in  the  amended  14th 
article  of  the  charter,  and  enumerated  in 
a  preceding  article  of  this  work,  justice  is 
administered  in  his  name,  and  he  exercises 
the  pardoning  power;  he  convokes  the 
Chambers  annually ;  prorogues  them ;  and 
may  dissolve  that  of  the  Deputies.  In  the 
last  event,  however,  he  is  required  to  con¬ 
voke  a  new  chamber  within  three  months 
afterwards.  He  takes  an  oath,  on  his  ac¬ 


cession  to  the  throne,  to  observe  faithfully 
the  constitutional  charter.  The  civil  list 
is  fixed  for  the  whole  of  a  reign  by  the 
first  legislature  that  may  be  assembled 
after  the  accession  of  a  new  monarch. 
The  king  attains  his  majority  when  he  has. 
completed  his  18th  year.  Ifi  on  the  death 
of  his  predecessor,  he  has  not  attained  this 
age,  the  prince,  next  in  the  order  of  suc¬ 
cession,  is  invested  with  the  regency  of 
the  kingdom  during  his  minority ;  and  the 
regent  is  to  possess  all  the  prerogatives, 
and  to  exercise  the  entire  power,  of  the 
monarch.  —  The  Peers  are  appointed  by 
the  king  for  life,  and  are  selected  from 
certain  classes  of  persons  designated  by 
the  charter;  an  arrangement,  however, 
which  admits  of  being  modified  by  a  spe¬ 
cial  law.  Their  number  is  not  limited. — 
The  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  composed  of 
representatives  chosen  by  the  electoral 
colleges.  The  number  of  these  colleges, 
since  the  year  1831,  has  been  fixed  at  459, 
each  of  them  naming  one  deputy.  To  be 
eligible  as  such,  it  is  required  to  be  at  least 
30  years  of  age,  and  to  pay  at  least  500 
francs  of  direct  taxes.  But  it  is  provided 
that  if  there  should,  in  any  department, 
be  less  than  50  persons  having  these  quali¬ 
fications,  this  number  is  to  be  completed 
by  adding  to  the  list  from  those  whose 
taxes  are  the  highest.  The  chamber  is  re¬ 
newed  every  five  years ;  and  every  mem¬ 
ber,  when  appointed  to  an  office  to  which 
a  salary  is  annexed,  vacates  his  seat, 
though  he  may  be  again  immediately 
re-elected  to  it.  The  whole  number  of 
electors  in  France,  in  1843,  was  234,591. 
To  be  an  elector,  the  principal  conditions 
are  the  having  attained  the  age  of  25 
years,  and  the  payment  of  direct  taxes  to 
the  amount  of  200  francs.  The  ministers 
may  be  members  of  either  of  the  two 
chambers,  and,  whether  or  not,  they  have 
the  right  of  appearing  in  them,  and  like¬ 
wise  of  being  heard  whenever  they  desire 
to  deliver  their  opinions  before  them. — In 
1844,  there  were  9  ministers  of  state: — 
the  Keeper  of  the  Seals  (Garde  des 
Sceaux )  or  minister  of  Justice  and  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Worship,  the  ministers  of  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs,  of  War,  of  the  Marine,  of  the  Inte¬ 
rior,  of  Public  Works,  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce,  of  the  Finances,  and  of  Public 
Instruction.  The  ministers  are  assisted 
by  a  Council  of  State  (Conseil  d’Etat), 
the  members  of  which,  as  well  as  the 
ministers,  are  appointed  and  dismissed  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  king.  The  86  depart¬ 
ments  of  France  are  subdivided  into  363 
arrondissements,  and  these  again  into  2834 
cantons,  and  37,234  communes.  Each  de- 
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partment  is  governed  by  a  prefect,  with  a 
salary  from  10,000  to  40,000  francs  a  year, 
except  in  the  department  of  the  Seine, 
where  the  salary  of  the  prefect  is  100,000 
francs.  Each  arrondissement  is  superin- 
tended  by  a  subprefect,  with  a  salary  of 
4000  francs  a  year;  and  each  commune 
by  a  mayor  and  other  magistrates,  whose 
services  are  gratuitous.  The  prefect  is 
assisted  by  the  council-general  of  the  de¬ 
partment,  which  consists  of  a  member  from 
each  canton,  and  meets  once  a  year. — The 
present  civil  and  criminal  law  of  France 
has  been  embodied  in  codes,  drawn  up, 
under  the  auspices  of  Napoleon,  with  sin¬ 
gular  brevity  and  perspicuity;  and  is  ho¬ 
nestly  and  impartially  administered.  Trial 
by  jury  is  introduced  in  all  criminal  cases, 
except  in  those  which  are  cognizable  by 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  that  is,  in  cases  of 
treason  against  the  state,  and  offences 
against  its  own  proper  dignity.  The  pri¬ 
sons  are  divided  into  five  classes: — of  mai- 
sons  d' arrets,  for  detention  during  a  period 
less  than  a  year ;  of  maisons  de  justice, 
there  being  one  in  the  capital  of  each  de¬ 
partment,  for  imprisonment  for  a  longer 
term  ;  central  prisons,  of  which  there  are 
20,  containing,  in  1836,  17,560  persons ;  3 
bagnes,  at  Brest,  Rochefort,  and  Toulon, 
in  which  there  are  about  7000  criminals ; 
and  depots  de  mendicite ,  of  which  there 
are  5.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  an¬ 
nually  about  38,000  individuals  under  con¬ 
finement,  or  the  surveillance  of  the  police. 
Female  criminals  compose  about  l-5th  of 
the  whole.  Crimes  against  the  person  are 
most  common  in  the  departments  of  the 
centre  and  south  of  France ;  their  number 
being  greatest  in  Corsica.  Crimes  against 
property  abound  most  in  the  north. — Pub¬ 
lic  instruction  in  France,  with  some  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  be  afterwards  noted,  is  placed 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  royal  coun¬ 
cil  of  public  instruction  ( Conseil  royal  de 
Vinstruction  publique),  composed  of  8 
members,  and  presided  over  by  the  minis¬ 
ter  of  public  instruction.  Under  their  au¬ 
thority,  12  inspectors-general  visit  all  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  to  ascertain  the  state  of 
education;  and,  subordinate  to  this  central 
body,  there  are  27  academical  boards,  to 
which  the  immediate  direction  and  super¬ 
intendence  of  education  within  their  re¬ 
spective  districts  are  entrusted.  The  en¬ 
tire  system,  thus  organized,  is  styled  the 
“  University  of  France ;”  and  the  minister 
of  Justice  has  the  title  of  Grand  Master 
of  the  University,  and  Rector  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Paris.  The  instruction  rendered 
is  classed  under  the  three  heads  of  prima¬ 
ry  secondary,  and  superior.  To  afford  the 


first,  every  commune  is  obliged  by  law  to 
support  at  least  one  primary  school,  either 
of  its  own,  or  in  conjunction  with  neigh¬ 
bouring  communes.  Reading,  writing,  the 
French  language,  the  first  rules  of  arith¬ 
metic,  weights  and  measures,  the  outlines 
of  geography,  history,  and  drawing,  are 
the  principal  branches  of  education  in  the 
primary  schools;  and  they  are  affurded- 
gratuitously.  A  provision  is  made  tor  ob¬ 
taining  an  adequate  number  of  competent 
teachers,  by  the  establishment  of  normal 
schools,  specially  appropriated  to  their  in¬ 
struction.  The  course  of  study  and  prac¬ 
tice  in  these  schools  lasts  two  years.  The 
secmidary  instruction  is  conducted  in  the 
royal  colieges  ( colleges  royaux ),  the  com¬ 
munal  colleges  (colleges  cowmunavx ),  the 
institutions ,  and  the  pensions ;  and  the 
object  of  the  normal  school  of  Paris  is  to 
form  professors  for  these  establishments. 
No  one  can  be  appointed  to  a  professor¬ 
ship  in  a  royal  college  who  has  not  previ¬ 
ously  passed  an  examination,  which  takes 
place  annually  in  the  capital,  before  a 
properly  qualified  board,  and  been  pro¬ 
nounced  by  it  to  be  worthy  of  such  an  ap¬ 
pointment,  or,  in  the  technical  language 
employed,  to  be  an  agrege.  In  1842,  of 
243  candidates  for  aggregation,  only  33 
passed  the  ordeal  to  which  they  were  sub¬ 
jected  successively ;  and  19  of  these  had 
been  pupils  of  the  normal  school.  The 
number  of  royal  colleges  in  the  year  just 
mentioned  was  46  (five  of  them  in  Paris), 
having  altogether  1216  professors  and 
other  functionaries,  and  18,697  pupils ;  and 
the  number  of  the  communal  colleges,  in 
active  operation,  was  148,  with  1669  profes¬ 
sors,  and  26,584  pupils.  The  superior  in¬ 
struction  is  divided  into  the  five  faculties 
of  Theology,  Law,  Medicine,  the  Sciences, 
and  Letters:  the  degrees  conferred  are 
those  of  Bachelor,  Licentiate,  and  Doctor. 
The  faculty  of  Thology  has  6  Roman 
Catholic  Schools  (at  Paris,  Aix,  Bordeaux, 
Lyons,  Rouen,  and  Toulouse),  a  Lutheran 
school  at  Strasburg,  and  a  Calvinistic  one 
at  Montauban.  The  faculty  of  Law  has 
9  schools,  attended  at  Paris,  in  1840,  by 
2798  students,  by  187  at  Aix,  164  at  Caen, 
138  at  Dijon,  160  at  Grenoble,  181  at  Poi¬ 
tiers,  184  at  Rennes,  105  at  Strasburg,  and 
543  at  Toulouse.  The  faculty  of  Medicine 
has  3  schools,  having  at  Paris,  in  1840,  26 
professors,  and  949  students,  at  Montpel¬ 
lier  17  professors  and  205  students,  and  at 
Strasburg  14  professors  and  85  students. 
None  are  permitted  to  attend  the  courses 
of  instruction  but  such  as  have  received 
the  diplomas  of  bachelor  in  letters  and  the 
sciences;  and  four  years  of  attendance 
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upon  thorn  aro  requisite  for  obtaining1  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine.  Diplomas 
or  certificates  of  professional  qualification 
(i diplomes  d'ojjicier  de  sante )  are  also 
granted  by  the  faculty  to  individuals, 
found  to  be  duly  qualified  by  an  examina¬ 
tion  before  a  board  appointed  for  the 
purpose.  The  degree  of  doctor  of  medi¬ 
cine,  or  at  least  a  diploma  of  the  kind  just 
mentioned,  is  indispensable  to  be  allowed 
to  practise  medicine  in  France.  There  is 
a  school  of  pharmacy  attached  to  each  of 
the  medical  faculties,  who  confer  diplomas 
in  that  branch.  The  faculty  of  Sciences 
has  11  schools: — at  Paris,  Besancon,  Bor¬ 
deaux,  Caen,  Dijon,  Grenoble,  Lyons, 
Montpellier,  Rennes,  Strasburg,  and  Tou¬ 
louse.  In  all  these,  the  candidates  for  de¬ 
grees  must  have  previously  obtained  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  letters.  In  1840, 
the  degree  of  bachelor  in  science  was  con¬ 
ferred  on  452  individuals;  that  of  licen- 
ciate  on  37 ;  and  the  doctor’s  degree  on 
19.  The  faculty  of  Letters  has  10  schools, 
situated  in  the  cities  just  enumerated, 
Grenoble  excepted.  A  course  of  rhetoric, 
and  another  of  philosophy,  attended  in 
different  years,  are  required  for  obtaining 
the  degree  of  bachelor;  and  the  candidate 
for  the  doctor’s  degree  must  prepare  two 
theses,  one,  in  Latin,  on  a  philosophical, 
and  the  other,  in  the  French  language,  on 
some  literary  subject.  The  number  of  de¬ 
grees  conferred,  in  1840,  were,  bachelors 
2934  (out  of  5227  presented  for  examina¬ 
tion),  licenciates  41  (out  of  116  examined), 
and  13  doctors  (of  16  examined).  The 
educational  institutions,  which  are  not 
constituent  parts  of  the  university,  but 
which  are  placed  under  the  special  super¬ 
intendence  of  the  minister  of  public  in¬ 
struction,  are  the  following : — the  College 
of  France,  at  Paris,  having  27  professors 
or  lecturers,  and  in  which  courses  of  in¬ 
struction  are  delivered  on  the  various 
branches  of  science  and  literature,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  and 
literature,  as  well  as  the  principal  Oriental 
languages,  both  ancient  and  modern ;  tine 
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Museum  of  Natural  History,  also  at  Paris, 
with  15  professors  of  the  different  natural 
sciences ;  the  course  of  Archaeology  at  the 
Royal  Library;  the  School  of  the  Living 
Oriental  languages,  founded  in  1795,  and 
established  likewise  at  the  Royal  Library, 
with  8  professors;  the  course  of  Astrono¬ 
my  at  the  Royal  Observatory  of  Paris ;  to¬ 
gether  with  the  school  established,  of  late 
years,  at  Marseilles,  for  teaching  the 
spoken  Arabic  language.  The  Polytech¬ 
nic  school,  the  Military  and  Veterinary 
schools,  and  the  schools  of  mines,  are  also 
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institutions  independent  of  the  control  of 
•the  university.  The  schools  of  the  Fine 
Arts  are  placed  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  minister  of  the  Interior.  The  most 
important  of  these  is  the  Royal  and  Spe¬ 
cial  School  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Paris, 
which  has  7  professors  of  Painting,  5  of 
Sculpture,  and  7  of  Architecture  and  the 
arts  that  are  accessory  to  it.  We  may 
also  make  mention  here  of  the  Conserva¬ 
tory  of  Music  at  Paris,  with  46  professors, 
and  upwards  of  400  pupils.  The  Indus¬ 
trial  schools  ( Ecoles  industrielles )  are  4 
in  number,  and  are  superintended  by  the 
minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce 
They  are  the  “Conservatoire  des  arts  et 
metiers  de  Paris”  with  34  professors  and 
other  functionaries ;  the  “  Ecole  royale  des 
arts  et  metiers”  at  Chalons,  with  42  pro¬ 
fessors  and  other  functionaries;  the  school 
of  the  same  kind  at  Angers,  with  40  pro¬ 
fessors;  and  that  at  Aix,  with  38  profess¬ 
ors. — France  is  not  wanting  in  institutions 
for  the  relief  of  the  indigent,  such  as  hos¬ 
pitals,  different  asylums,  (hospices),  “  bu 
reaux  de  bienfaisance,”  &c.  Their  funds 
are  partly  derived  from  the  state,  and  part 
ly  also  from  their  own  landed  or  other  pro¬ 
perty,  bestowed  upon  them  by  indvidu- 
als.  There  were,  in  1833,  1329  hospi¬ 
tals  and  asylums,  into  which,  during  that 
year,  425,049  invalids  were  received,  at  an 
expense  of  48,842,097  francs,  and  6275 
“  bureaux  de  bienfaisance,”  which  gave 
either  in-door  or  out-door  relief  to  695.932 
individuals,  at  an  expense  of  6,956,036 
francs.  There  are  several  lunatic  asy¬ 
lums,  a  royal  institution  and  a  royal  hos¬ 
pital  for  the  blind  in  Paris,  deaf  and  dumb 
establishments  at  Paris  and  Bordeaux,  ma¬ 
ternity  societies,  others  for  the  assistance 
of  prisoners,  the  sick,  Slc.,  and  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  philanthropic  societies  of  all  kinds 
dispersed  throughout  the  country.  In  1824, 
the  number  of  children  in  the  foundling 
hospitals  of  France  was  116,452;  from 
that  year  to  1834,  336,297  more  were  ad¬ 
mitted,  making  a  total  of  452,749.  Of 
this  number,  198,505  died;  78,590  were 
settled  in  life  by  the  institutions,  and 
46,025  were  reclaimed  by  their  parents  or 
others.  The  expenses  of  the  foundling 
hospitals,  for  the  above  10  years,  amount¬ 
ed  to  97,775,613  francs.  There  were,  in 
1833,  28  “monts  de  piete”  (government 
pawnbroking  establishments)  throughout 
France.  They  are  situated  in  the  chief 
towns.  Some,  as  that  at  Montpellier,  lend 
money  without  interest;  while  that  &' 
Paris  receives  an  interest  of  12  per  cen„. 
on  money  advanced.  —  Insurance  against 
the  casualties  of  life,  savings’  banks,  and 
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other  useful  or  philanthropical  institutions, 
are  all  making  progress,  and  some  of  them 
with  great  rapidity.  Savings’  banks  now 
exist  in  almost  every  town.  The  number 
of  depositors  at  the  end  of  1837  was  205,- 
344;  and  the  amount  of  deposits  107,- 
000,000  francs.  Upwards  of  50,000,000 
of  this  sum  was  in  the  savings’  bank  of 
Paris.  The  amount  deposited  during  the 
year  1837,  in  all  these  institutions,  was 
24,363,536,  and  of  the  sums  withdrawn, 
25,713,565  francs:  in  1843,  the  sums  de¬ 
posited  amounted  to  40,437,223,  and  those 
withdrawn  to  34,828,043  francs. — In  1839, 
the  land  under  cultivation  amounted  to 
19,314,741  hectares;  5,586,786  of  which 
produced  wheat,  2,577,253  rye,  1,188,189 
barley,  3,000,634  oats,  631,731  Indian 
corn,  1,972,340  the  vine,  and  921,971  pro¬ 
duced  potatoes.  The  total  value  of  the 
produce  was  estimated  at  4,526,902,890 
francs,  the  wheat  having  been  valued  at 
1,102,768,057  francs,  the  rye  at  296,292,- 
740  fr.,  the  barley  at  137,622,411  fr.,  the 
oats  at  302,011,470  fr.,  the  Indian  corn  at 
71,796,084  fr.,  the  wines  at  419,029,152 
fr.,  the  brandies  at  59,059,150  fr.,  the  beer 
produced  at  58,035,735  fr.,  the  cider  at 
84,422,137  fr.,  the  potatoes  at  202,105,866 
fr.,  and  beets  at  28,979,449  fr. — The  live 
stock  of  France,  according  to  Berghaus, 
amounted  in  1840  to  1,872,600  horses, 
3,350,000  mules  and  asses,  6,793,400  head 
of  black  cattle,  39,000,000  sheep,  900,000 
goats,  and  4,500,000  hogs.  Oxen  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  many  of  the  departments  for 
farm-labour,  in  preference  to  horses.  The 
latter,  however,  are  in  general  much  bet¬ 
ter  adapted  for  such  labour,  and  other 
heavy  work,  than  for  the  saddle  or  for 
coaches;  and  for  these  purposes,  as  well 
as  for  mounting  the  French  cavalry,  a 
considerable  number  of  horses  are  import¬ 
ed  annually  from  Germany  and  England. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  bees  are  much 
attended  to,  especially  in  the  S.  of  France. 
The  honey  of  Narbonne  is  the  most  es¬ 
teemed  ;  and  the  total  value  of  the  annual 
produce  of  this  article  is  stated  to  be  13 
millions  of  francs.  —  Mining  industry  in 
France  is  placed  in  a  great  degree  under 
the  control  of  the  government:  for  this 
purpose,  the  kingdom  is  divided  into  six 
portions,  each  under  an  inspector-general, 
which  six  inspectors,  together  with  the 
minister  of  Public  Works,  compose  the 
Council-general  of  Mines.  The  inspect- 
ors-general  have  associated  with  them  in 
their  several  provinces  a  chief  and  subor¬ 
dinate  engineers,  wTho,  besides  exercising 
a  superintendence  over  the  mining  opera¬ 
tions  in  progress,  advise  in  reference  to 


new  undertakings,  and  make  geological  ex¬ 
plorations  throughout  the  country.  There 
is  a  “  School  of  Mines”  at  Paris,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  forming  engineers,  and  “  Schools  of 
Mines”  at  St.  Etienne  and  Alais,  tor  prac¬ 
tical  miners;  and  in  which  the  instruction 
is  wholly  gratuitous. — The  silks  of  France 
are  unrivalled  among  those  of  Europe,  and 
probably  superior  to  those  produced  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  At  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  it  was  ascertained  by 
a  series  of  accurate  experiments,  that 
French  organzined  silk  was  25  per  cent, 
superior  in  elasticity  to  the  best  Piedmont¬ 
ese,  and  its  tenacity  as  26  to  21  or  20. 
But  besides  this,  the  French  silks  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  superior  taste  and  elegance, 
and  their  excellence  is  sufficiently  proved 
by  the  fact  that  4-5ths  of  them  are  export¬ 
ed.  The  number  of  silk-looms  in  1839 
was  estimated  at  85,000,  employing  170,- 
000  workmen,  and  producing  silks  worth 
211,500,000  francs  a  year.  Although  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  woollen  manufac 
ture  has  of  late  years  been  much  extend¬ 
ed,  Berghaus,  whose  statements  may  be 
depended  upon  generally  for  their  accura¬ 
cy,  estimates  the  value  of  the  annual  pro¬ 
duct,  in  1839,  at  only  265,000,000  francs, 
that  is,  no  higher  than  the  sum  mentioned 
in  a  former  volume  of  this  work.  Some 
French  writers,  however,  carry  the  esti¬ 
mate  as  high  as  420,000,000  francs.  Un¬ 
like  the  silk  and  w7oollen  manufactures, 
which  are,  so  to  speak,  natural  to  France, 
that  of  cotton  goods  is,  in  a  great  degree, 
an  artificial  creation,  the  result  of  a  legis¬ 
lative  exclusion  of  the  foreign  fabrics; 
and  notwithstanding  the  introduction  to  a 
greater  extent  than  heretofore  of  steam- 
power  and  an  improved  machinery,  it  would 
be  altogether  impossible  for  the  French  to 
compete,  in  this  branch  of  industry,  with 
their  neighbours  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  channel,  on  equal  terms.  The  total 
annual  value  of  the  cotton  manufactures 
of  all  kinds  in  France  has  been  often  very 
much  exaggerated,  and  probably  does  not 
much  exceed  300,000,000  francs.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Berghaus,  the  value,  in  1839,  of  the 
linen  and  hempen  fabrics,  was  260,000,000 
fr. ;  of  hardware,  steelwares,  fire-arms, 
tools,  wire,  nails,  tinned  plate  wares,  and 
brass  and  zinc  wares,  was  215,000,000  fr. ; 
of  refined  sugar,  112,000,000  fr. ;  watches 
and  watch  machinery,  37,300,000  fr. ;  and 
of  books,  35,000,000  fr. — The  fisheries  on 
the  French  coast  are  not  of  much  import¬ 
ance  ;  the  whole  tonnage  employed  in 
them,  in  1838,  was  43,954,  navigated  by 
27,207  persons.  The  cod  and  whale  fish¬ 
eries  are  mainly  supported  by  a  system  of 
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bounties :  the  former  of  these  is  carried  on 
upon  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  at 
the  French  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Mi¬ 
quelon,  and  employed  477  vessels,  in  bur¬ 
den  57,954  tons,  and  crews  amounting  to 
11,361;  the  latter  employed  21  ships 
(chiefly  from  Havre),  their  aggregate  ton¬ 
nage  being  8610,  and  crews  690.  —  The 
roads  and  water  communicat  ions  of  France 
are  under  the  superintendence  of  the  min¬ 
ister  of  Public  Works.  A  school  special¬ 
ly  appropriated  to  the  formation  of  engi¬ 
neers  of  bridges  and  roads  (ingenieurs  des 
punts  et  chaussees )  has  been  established  at 
Paris,  the  pupils  of  which  consist  of  young 
men  who  have  previously  passed  through 
the  course  of  instruction  of  the  Polytech¬ 
nic  School.  The  French  territory  is  divid¬ 
ed  into  16  “  inspections  des  ponts  et  chaus¬ 
sees,”  composed  of  chief  engineers,  with 
assistants  of  different  grades.  The  roads 
are  divided  into  three  classes,  royal,  de¬ 
partmental,  and  -communal,  the  expenses 
of  which  are  respectively  defrayed  by  the 
government  and  the  departments  or  com¬ 
munes  to  which  they  belong.  The  first, 
in  1837,  extended  about  22,000  miles; 
they  are  commonly  well  made,  their  con¬ 
struction  and  repair,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  departmental  roads,  which  extend 
23,000  miles,  being  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  functionaries  that  have 
been  mentioned;  but  the  communal  roads, 
which  are  under  no  such  control,  are  most¬ 
ly  in  a  very  bad  state.  In  the  “  Annuaire 
de  TEconomie  Politique”  for  1844,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  list  is  given  of  the  railroads  in 
France  already  completed,  with  their  re¬ 
spective  lengths  in  kilometres : — 


Basel  to  Strasburg  . 

Paris  to  Orleans . 

Paris  to  Rouen . 

Alais  to  Beaucaire . 

Andrezieux  to  Roatine . 

St  Etienne  to  Lyons . 

Montpellier  to  Nesmes . 

Bordeaux  to  La  Teste . 

Epinac  to  the  canal  of  Burgundy. . . 

Montpellier  to  Cette . 

St.  Etienne  to  Andrezieux . 

Mu  I  house  to  Tliann . 

Paris  to  St.  Germain . 

Paris  to  Versailles  (right  bank)  . . . . 

(left  bank) . 

L-ille  to  the  Belgian  frontier . 

Valenciennes  to  the  frontier . 

Villers-Coterets  to  Port  aux  Perches 

St.  Waast  to  Denain . • 

Abscon  to  Denain . 

Montbrison  to  Montrond . 


Kilomet. 

.  140 
.  128 
.  127 
.  70 
.  07 
.  58 
.  52 
.  52 
.  28 
.  27 


20 

19 

19 

17 

14 

13 

9 

9 

6 

16 


Total . 913 

or  228  French  leagues.  The  following, 
too,  are  stated,  in  the  same  work,  to  be 
the  railroads  in  process  of  construction:  — 

Kismet. 


Paris  to  Lille  and  Valenciennes . 290 

Avignon  to  Marseilles . 116 


Kilomet 


Orleans  to  Tours . 114 

Rouen  to  Havre .  93 

Orleans  to  Vierzon .  80 

Dijon  to  Chalons .  70 

Strasburg  to  Hommarting .  60 

Total . 823 


or  206  leagues.  We  have  no  information 
of  the  expenditure  incurred  upon  these 
several  roads.  —  The  attention  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  in  France  has  also  been  latterly 
directed  to  the  completion  of  the  system 
of  internal  navigation,  and  especially  since 
the  year  1837 ;  and  in  1841,  a  “  projet  de 
loi”  was  framed,  and  presented  to  the 
Chambers,  for  the  acquisition  by  the  state 
of  the  exclusive  proprietorship  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  canals  of  the  country.  In  his  work  on 
the  “material  interests”  of  France,  M.  Mi¬ 
chel  Chevalier  estimates  the  sums  expend¬ 
ed,  from  first  to  last,  on  the  construction  of 
the  French  canals,  and  the  improvement 
of  the  navigation  of  the  French  rivers,  at 
655  millions  of  francs,  to  which  188  mil¬ 
lions  more  are  to  be  added,  as  being  pledged 
by  the  government  for  similar  objects. 
There  are  80  different  canals  in  France ; 
the  total  length  of  which  is  stated  to  be 
4400  kilometres,  or  1100  leagues.  Some 
of  the  most  important  of  them  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  noticed  in  alphabetical  order:  — 
1.  The  canal  of  the  Ardennes.  It  was 
commenced  in  1821,  and  its  object  is  to 
unite,  by  a  navigable  communication,  the 
valleys  of  the  Aisne  and  the  Meuse,  reach¬ 
ing  from  Semuy  on  the  former  river  to 
Donchery  on  the  latter,  a  distance  of  26£ 
leagues.  It  has  49  locks,  and  cost  more 
than  15  millions  of  francs;  while,  in  1839, 
it  yielded  a  net  revenue  of  95,532  francs 
77  centimes. — 2.  The  canal  from  Arles  to 
Bouc.  This  canal  is  carried  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhone,  and  it  was  not  only 
intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  difficult 
and  dangerous  navigation  of  that  river,  but 
likewise  as  a  means  of  draining  the  adja¬ 
cent  low  grounds,  and  thus  promoting  both 
the  agriculture  and  health  of  the  country. 
Its  length  is  about  12  leagues.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  it  was  begun  in  1802;  inter¬ 
rupted  in  1813 ;  resumed  in  1822 ;  and  has 
since  been  completed.  —  3.  The  canal  of 
Beaucaire  is  12^  leagues  long,  from  its 
commencement  in  the  Rhone  near  Beau¬ 
caire  to  its  termination  at  Aiguesnortes, 
where  it  unites  with  that  of  the  Grande- 
Roubine.  It  forms  a  part  of  the  chain  of 
inland  navigation  between  the  Rhone  and 
the  Garonne. — 4.  The  canal  of  Berri. 
This  canal  is  composed  of  three  branches 
which  unite  at  a  point  near  Rhimbe.  Tho 
first  of  these,  which  follows  the  valley  of 
the  Aubois,  passing  by  Sanccins,  it  is  in 
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tended  shall  communicate  with  the  “late¬ 
ral  canal  of  the  Loire,”  just  below  the 
junction  with  it  of  the  Allier.  The  second 
branch,  passing  along  the  valleys  of  the 
Auron.  the  Yevre,  and  the  Cher,  by  Bour- 
ges  and  Vierzon,  joins  the  Loire  above  the 
city  of  Tours.  And  the  remaining  branch 
is  directed  to  Montluqon,  by  St,-Amand, 
following  in  its  course  the  valleys  of  the 
Marmande  and  the  Cher.  The  extent  of 
the  entire  canal  is  about  80  leagues.  It 
was  begun  in  1808 ;  is  now  completed ; 
and  cost  20,983,577  francs. — 5.  The  canal 
of  Blave.l  is  only  a  branch  directed  towards 
the  sea  from  the  canal  between  Nantes 
and  Brest.  It  commences  at  Pontivy  and 
terminates  at  Hennebont,  having  a  length 
of  15  leagues.  Some  work  was,  not  long 
ago,  yet  to  be  performed  on  it  at  the  former 
place ;  but  this  circumstance  did  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  its  navigation,  which  was  opened 
in  1825.  The  sums  expended  in  construct¬ 
ing  it  amounted  to  5,375,964  francs  and 
27  centimes.  —  6.  The  canal  of  Bnur- 
bourg.  This  canal  connects  the  port  of 
Dunkirk  with  the  Aa,  and  constitutes, 
with  that  river,  a  part  of  the  great  line  of 
communication  between  Paris  and  Dun¬ 
kirk. — 7.  The  canal  of  Burgundy.  The 
basins  of  the  Seine  and  of  the  Rhone  are 
connected  by  this  canal ;  which  extends 
from  La  Roche  on  the  Yonne  to  St.  Jean 
de  Losne,  on  the  Saone,  and  has  a  length 
of  60^  leagues.  It  was  begun  in  1775. 
The  works  were  suspended  by  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  in  1793,  but  resumed  in  1808,  and 
continued,  with  various  interruptions,  until 
their  completion  in  1820.  Altogether  the 
canal  cost  54,403,314  francs;  and  the  tolls 
amounted,  in  1839,  to  934,708  francs  and 
88  centimes.  —  8.  The  canal  of  Briare, 
already  described.  —  9.  The  canal  of  the 
Centre ,  which  has  also  been  already  de¬ 
scribed. — 10.  The  canal  of  Crapone.  This 
canal,  which  is  connected  with  the  river 
Durance  a  little  below  Cadenet,  was  in¬ 
tended  to  irrigate  the  plain  of  the  Crau, 
previously  unfit  for  cultivation.  It  was 
constructed  so  far  back  as  the  year  1558, 
and  is  about  12  leagues  in  length.  — 11. 
The  canal  of  Hie  et  Ranee ,  so  called 
from  its  connecting  the  basins  of  the  Ille 
and  the  Ranee,  is  intended  to  afford  a 
navigable  communication  between  the  Bri- 
tish  Channel  and  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  across 
the  peninsula  of  Brittany,  and  to  unite  the 
ports  of  Nantes,  Brest,  and  St.-Malo.  Its 
length,  from  its  termination  in  the  river 
Vilaine  to  Rennes  and  the  sluice  of  Le 
Chfitelier,  below  Dinan,  is  about  21^ 
leagues.  The  construction  of  it  began  in 
804,  but  was  often  interrupted,  so  that  it 


was  at  a  comparatively  late  period  only  it 
was  completed.  As  much  as  14,226,799 
francs  were  expended  upon  it,  from  first 
to  last.  The  transportation  upon  it  has, 
however,  as  yet  been  very  inconsiderable. 
— 12.  The  canal  of  the  Isle.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  improve  the  navigation  of 
this  river  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1768; 
but  it  is  only  since  1822  that  the  works, 
undertaken  tor  that  object,  were  carried 
on  with  any  activity,  and  only  within  a 
few  years  that  they  have  been  brought  to 
a  conclusion.  The  improvement  made  has 
an  extent,  from  Perigeaux  to  Libourne,  of 
36^  leagues,  and  cost  5,318,292  francs. — 
13.  The  canal  of  Languedoc.  Of  this  a 
sufficient  account  has  been  previously 
given. — 14.  The  lateral  canal  of  the  Ga¬ 
ronne  is  a  continuation  of  that  of  Langue¬ 
doc,  with  which  it  is  connected  at  Tou¬ 
louse.  Leaving  this  city,  it  extends  along 
the  right  bank  of  the  Garcnne  until  it 
reaches  a  point  opposite  Agen;  it  then 
crosses  over  to  the  left  banl ,  and  follows 
the  course  of  the  stream  as  far  as  Castets 
where  it  joins  it.  There  is  a  branch  to¬ 
wards  Montauban,  and  two  others  to  the 
Tarn  and  the  Bayse.  It  passes  through 
the  four  departments  of  the  Upper  Ga¬ 
ronne,  the  Tarn  and  Garonne,  the  Lot  and 
Garonne,  and  the  Gironde.  Its  construc¬ 
tion  was  begun  in  1838,  and  has  since 
been  actively  prosecuted.  The  sums  ex¬ 
pended,  down  to  the  end  of  December 
1839,  amounted  to  3,851,986  francs  and 
25  centimes. — 15.  The  lateral  canal  of  the 
Loire.  This  canal  begins  opposite  to  Di- 
goin,  and  at  a  distance  from  it  of  5000 
metres  acquires  the  same  level  as  the 
canal  of  the  Centre.  The  branch  which 
unites  these  two  navigable  communica¬ 
tions  crosses  the  Loire  on  a  bridge  9000 
metres  in  length*.  From  its  commence¬ 
ment  at  Digoin,  the  canal  referred  to  pro¬ 
ceeds  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
crosses  the  Allier  by  means  of  a  bridge, 
shortly  afterwards  is  joined  by  a  branch 
of  the  canal  of  Berri,  enters  the  Loire 
above  Briare,  and  from  the  opposite  bank 
goes  on  further  to  connect  itself  with  the 
canal  of  this  name.  The  line  just  de¬ 
scribed  has  a  length  of  49^  leagues.  It 
was  begun  August  14th  1822,  and  the 
whole  extent  of  the  navigation  was  opened 
in  1838.  The  cost  of  constructing  it 
amounted  to  29,980,337  francs,  87  cen¬ 
times. — 16.  The  canal  of  the  Loing,  al¬ 
ready  noticed.  — 17.  The  canal  from  the 
Marne  to  the  Rhine.  The  object  of  this 
canal  is  to  open  a  great  line  of  communi¬ 
cation,  from  Havre  and  Nantes  in  the  W«. 
of  France,  through  Paris,  ta  Strasburg  on 
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the  E.  frontier.  In  quitting  the  town  of 
Vitry  on  the  Marne,  it  takes  its  course  to¬ 
wards  the  valley  of  the  Ornain  which  it 
follows  as  far  as  Naix,  crosses  the  elevated 
ridge  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Ornain 
from  those  of  the  Meuse  by  means  of  a 
tunnel,  and  passing  by  Toul,  Nancy,  Sarre- 
bourg,  and  Saverne,  at  length  arrives  at 
Strasburg.  Such,  at  least,  is  a  general  ac¬ 
count  of  the  canal  as  it  is  to  be  when  com¬ 
pleted.  It  was  begun  in  1838;  and  the 
expenses  incurred,  down  to  the  month  of 
December  1839,  amounted  to  2,465,012 
francs  15  centimes. — 18.  The  canal  from 
Nantes  to  Brest,  the  chief  object  of  which 
is  to  ensure,  in  time  of  war,  the  provision¬ 
ing  of  the  most  extensive  and  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  French  naval  arsenals, 
passes  successively  from  the  basin  of  the 
Loire  into  that  of  the  Vilaine,  from  that 
of  the  Vilaine  into  that  of  the  Blavet,  and 
from  the  basin  of  the  Blavet  into  that  of 
the  river  Aulne,  which  discharges  itself 
into  the  harbour  of  Brest.  It  traverses 
the  departments  of  the  Lower  Loire,  of 
Morbihan,  of  the  Cotes  du  Nord,  and  of 
Finistere,  and  is  93^  leagues  long.  Its  con¬ 
struction  was  begun  in  1806;  and  it  has 
cost  45,646,667  francs.  — 19.  The  canal 
of  Nivernais  commences  at  Auxerre,  pro¬ 
ceeds  up  the  valley  of  the  Yonne  as  far  as 
Lachaise,  ascends  by  the  valley  of  the  Co- 
lancelle  to  the  plateau  of  Breuilles,  then 
descends  towards  the  Loire,  following  the 
rivulet  of  Baye  and  the  valley  of  the 
Aron.  Begun  in  1784,  the  works  were 
suspended-  in  1791,  resumed  in  1807,  sus¬ 
pended  again  in  1813,  and  again  resumed 
in  1821.  It  has  since  been  completed 
throughout  its  entire  length  of  44  leagues. 
The  sums  expended  in  constructing  it  have 
amounted  to  30,317,871  francs. — 20.  The 
canal  of  the  Oise.  In  1825,  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  navigation  of  the  Oise  was 
begun  by  the  construction  of  a  canal, 
somewhat  more  than  7  leagues  long,  from 
the  sluice  of  Manicamp  to  a  point  one 
league  above  the  confluence  of  the  Oise 
and  Aisne.  This  lateral  canal  was  opened 
for  navigation  in  1828.  Its  cost  was  5,600,- 
776  francs ;  and  the  tolls  annually  collect¬ 
ed  were  375,252  francs  70  centimes.  The 
canal  of  the  Oise  comprises,  however,  be¬ 
sides  the  lateral  canal  just  mentioned,  the 
canal  of  the  Oise  properly  so  called,  which 
connects  the  Somme  with  the  Oise,  and 
by  means  of  the  canal  of  St.  Quentin,  that 
may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  it, 
also  the  Somme  with  the  Scheld. — 21.  The 
canal  of  Orleans  has  already  been  men¬ 
tioned. —  22.  The  canal  from  the  Rhone 
to  the  Rhine.  This  canal,  which  was  be¬ 


gun  in  1784,  was  only  completed  in  1833. 
it  commences  its  course  at  the  river  Saone, 
a  little  above  the  town  of  St.  Jean  de  Losne, 
crosses  near  Befort  the  dividing  ridge  be¬ 
tween  the  basins  of  the  Rhone  and  of  the 
Rhine,  and  terminates  in  the  Ill,  a  little 
above  Strasburg.  A  branch  of  it  takes  the 
direction  from  Miilhausen  on  Huninguen 
and  Basel.  This  great  line  of  communica¬ 
tion  passes  through  five  departments ;  the 
Cote-d’Or,  the  Jura,  the  Doubs,  the  Upper 
and  the  Lower  Rhine.  Its  total  length  is 
about  87ij  leagues.  Its  cost  amounted  to 
28,191,803  francs;  and  the  tolls  amount¬ 
ed,  in  1839,  to  848,130  francs  22  centimes. 
— 23.  The  canal  of  St.  Quentin ,  already 
described. — 24.  The  canal  of  the  Somme. 
This  canal  has  for  its  object  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  navigable  communication  be¬ 
tween  Paris  and  the  sea.  Although  be- 
gun  in  1770,  it  was  not  completed,  owing 
to  various  interruptions,  until  1827.  The 
principal  places  by  which  it  passes  are 
Ham,  Peronne,  Amiens,  and  Abbeville.  It 
is  nearly  39  leagues  in  length,  and  has  24 
locks.  An  expenditure  was  incurred  in 
constructing  it  of  9,389,113  francs  59 
centimes.  The  tolls  levied  amounted,  in 
1839,  to  346,917  francs. — The  following 
are  the  French  rivers,  along  which  canals 
have  been  constructed,  or  the  navigation 
of  which  has  been  improved:  the  Scheld, 
Moselle,  Ill,  Baise,  Midouze,  Adour,  Loire, 
Saone,  Rhone,  Garonne,  Lot,  Meuse,  and 
Marne.  And  to  complete  the  system,  a 
number  of  other  canals  and  improvements 
have  been  projected. — The  total  value  of 
the  imports  into  France,  in  1841,  is  stated 
at  1,121,424,216  francs  in  merchandise, 
and  186,980,851  francs  in  specie,  and  the 
total  value  of  the  exports,  in  the  same 
year,  at  1,065,357,603  francs  in  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  72,892,083  francs  in  specie.  The 
value  of  French  products  exported  amount¬ 
ed  to  760,653,561  francs. — In  1841,  18,006 
vessels  entered  the  ports  of  France  from 
foreign  countries,  with  a  burden  of  1,980,* 
837  tons,  of  which  7090  vessels,  with  a 
tonnage  of  708,637,  were  French.  8058 
vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  642,181  tons, 
came  from  the  British  Islands,  and  388 
vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  165,214  tons, 
from  the  United  States.  The  whole  num¬ 
ber  of  ships  sailing  under  French  Colours, 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1841,  was  13,276, 
of  the  burden  of  580,079  tons;  and  the 
steam-vessels  amounted  in  number  to  107, 
having  a  burden  of  10,183  tons.  —  The 
Bank  of  France  had,  until  at  a  compara¬ 
tively  late  date,  a  capital  of  90,000,000* 
francs,  held  in  shares,  the  par  value  of 
which  is  1000  francs  each.  But  of  the 
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90,000  shares  somewhat  more  than  22,000 
had  been  purchased  by  the  bank  itself.  It 
emits  notes  of  500  and  of  1000  francs. 
The  governor  and  two  vice-governors  are 
appointed  by  the  government :  the  direct¬ 
ors,  17  in  number,  are  chosen  by  the  200 
largest  stockholders^  and  the  subordinate 
officers  are  appointed  by  the  governor  and 
directors  conjointly.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  1842,  the  bank  had  offices  of  discount 
at  Montpellier,  St.  Etienne,  St.  Quentin, 
Rheims,  Besanqon,  Angouleme,  Greno¬ 
ble,  Clermont-Ferrand,  Chateauroux,  and 
Caen,  whose  operations,  during  that  year, 
amounted  to  229,993,000  francs,  while 
their  circulation  is  stated  to  have  been 
only  5,000,000  francs.  The  operations  of 
the  bank  itself  amounted  in  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  to  986,084,289  francs.  Its  circulation 
ordinarily  fluctuates  from  210  to  240  mil¬ 
lions  of  francs,  and  the  specie  which  it 
retains  from  170  to  240  millions.  Besides 
the  Bank  of  France,  there  are  depart¬ 
mental  joint-stock  banks,  at  Nantes,  Bor¬ 
deaux,  Rouen,  Limoges,  Lyons,  Lille,  Ha¬ 
vre,  Toulouse,  Orleans,  Dijon,  and  Mar¬ 
seilles.  We  have  no  information  concern¬ 
ing  those  at  Limoges  and  Dijon  ;  the  other 
9  have  a  circulation  of  50-60  millions,  and 
a  capital  of  21,350,000  francs.  Among 
these,  that  at  Bordeaux  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant.  It  was  established  in  1818,  with 
a  capital  of  6,000,000  francs;  but  so  little 
confidence  wTas  then  felt  by  the  public  in 
its  success,  that  it  failed  in  obtaining  a 
subscription  for  the  whole  of  its  capital, 
which  it  became,  in  consequence,  neces¬ 
sary  to  reduce  to  one-half  of  its  original 
amount.  The  least  important  is  the  one 
at  Toulouse ;  it  has  a  circulation  of  18-20 
millions,  and  a  specie  provision  of  from  8 
to  10  millions  of  francs,  and  it  discounts 
annually  to  the  amount  of  120-130  mil¬ 
lions  of  francs.  That  at  Lyons,  which  has 
a  circulation  of  12-16  millions,  and  dis¬ 
counts  annually  70-80  millions,  is  the 
only  one  that  issues  notes  of  250  francs. 
The  notes  of  all  the  others  are  of  the  de¬ 
nomination  of  500  and  1000  francs.  The 
“  Caisse  generale  de  commerce  et  d’indus- 
trie,’*  commonly  styled  the  “Caisse  La- 
fitte,”  at  Paris,  partakes  in  certain  re¬ 
spects  of  the  nature  of  a  bank.  It  was 
founded  by  Lafitte  after  the  revolution  of 
July,  and  intended  to  afford  aid  to  the 
smaller  traders,  to  whom  the  Bank  of 
France  was  altogether  inaccessible.  It 
discounts  yearly  to  the  amount  of  320-330 
millions  of  francs,  and  has  from  12  to  15 
millions  of  its  paper  in  circulation. — The 
charter  of  the  Bank  of  France  was  not 
*oi%  ago  extended  till  the  31st  of  De¬ 


cember  1867,  and  its  capital  fixed  at 
67,000  shares  of  1000  francs  each.  — 
The  public  revenue,  for  the  year  1841, 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  1,382,553,891 
francs,  400,029,566  of  which  were  the 
product  of  direct  taxation.  The  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  government  in  the  same  year, 
was  1,429,372,585  francs;  and  of  this  sum, 
348,979,082  francs  were  on  account  of  the 
public  debt.  Beside  the  state  revenues, 
various  taxes  are  levied  by  the  communes, 
for  defraying  their  own  expenses :  of  these 
the  principal  is  the  octrois ,  or  duties  levied 
in  the  towns  on  all  goods  which  pass 
through  their  barriers,  the  produce  of 
which  is  applied  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  hospitals,  poor-houses,  and  other  local 
charges. — The  public  debt  of  France,  after 
deducting  the  sinking  fund,  now  exceeds 
5, COO, 000, 000  francs,  requiring,  at  the  rate 
of  5  per  cent.,  250,600,000  francs  annually 
for  the  payment  of  the  interest  upon  it. — 
The  French  army  (exclusive  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard)  consisted,  in  1844,  of  344,000 
men  of  all  arms,  60,000  of  whom  were 
posted  in  Algiers.  While  the  military 
service  is,  in  general,  obligatory  upon 
every  Frenchman  of  20  years  old  and  up¬ 
wards,  the  law  exempts  from  it  the  only 
or  eldest  son  of  a  widow,  the  eldest  bro¬ 
ther  of  a  family  of  orphans,  and  the  pupils 
of  the  Polytechnic,  Normal,  and  other 
schools.  All  persons  subjected  to  the  sur¬ 
veillance  of  the  higher  police,  or  rendered 
infamous  by  the  commission  of  crimes,  are 
excluded  from  the  army,  being  regarded 
as  unworthy  of  serving  in  it.  The  time 
of  service  is  7  years;  and  no  officer  can 
be  promoted  to  a  superior  rank,  without 
having  served  4  years  in  the  rank  imme¬ 
diately  below.  France  is  divided  into  20 
military  divisions,  each  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  lieutenant-general  The  grade 
of  lieutenant-general  is  the  highest  in  the 
French  army,  excepting  that  of  the  mar¬ 
shals,  of  whom  there  are  now  11.  There 
are  183  fortresses,  citadels,  forts,  and  other 
military  posts,  and  six  military  arsenals,  in 
the  country.  The  principal  military  schools 
are  —  those  of  engineers  and  artillery  at 
Metz,  the  practical  military  an.d  polytech¬ 
nic  schools  at  Paris,  the  schools  of  St.  Cyr 
and  La  Fleche,  and  the  cavalry  school  of 
Saumur. — The  individuals  composing  the 
French  naval  forces  amounted,  in  1844,  to 
63,791  officers  and  men.  Of  the  former, 
there  were  2  admirals,  10  vice-admirals, 
and  20  rear-admirals.  The  number  of 
ships  afloat  was  285;  4  of  which  were  of 
120  guns,  2  of  100,  3  of  90,  5  of  86,  9  of 
82,  10  of  60,  1  of  58,  10  of  52,  1  of  50, 
4  of  46,  3  of  40,  besides  corvettes  and 
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other  smaller  vessels.  The  minister  of 
marine  is  assisted  by  an  admiralty-council, 
and  a  board  of  naval  works.  The  princi¬ 
pal  naval  schools  are  those  of  Toulon  and 
L’Orient.  There  are  besides  44  inferior 
schools. — The  French  colonies,  which  are 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  minister 
of  marine,  comprise  the  islands  of  Marti¬ 
nique  and  Guadaloupe,  and  some  smaller 
ones,  in  the  West  Indies;  French  Guiana 
in  S.  America;  the  regency  of  Algiers, 
Senegal,  and  the  island  of  Goree,  in  Af¬ 
rica  ;  the  isles  of  Bourbon  and  St.  Marie 
in  the  Indian  Ocean;  and  Pondichery, 
Chandernagore,  Kqrikal,  Mahe,  and  Ya- 
naon,  in  Hindustan.  Their  united  popula¬ 
tion,  exclusive  of  Algiers,  in  1836,  was 
562,570,  of  which  number  25^,956,  in  the 
W.  Indian  and  African  colonies,  were 
slaves,  and’  165,241  in  the  E.  Indian.  The 
4  principal  colonies,  Martinique,  Guada¬ 
loupe,  Bourbon,  and  Guiana,  have  each  a 
colonial  council  elected  by  the  resident 
French  above  25  years  of  age,  and  having 
certain  property-qualifications.  In  every 
colony  there  is  a  governor  appointed  by 
the  king  as  his  representative,  who  con¬ 
vokes  or  dissolves  the  colonial  councils  at 
pleasure,  and  provisionally  assents  to,  or 
suspends,  the  execution  of  the  decrees 
passed  by  them.  The  French  codes  of 
laws  are  in  force,  and  justice  is  adminis¬ 
tered  in  the  colonies,  as  in  France,  in  tri¬ 
bunals  of  the  peace,  of  original  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  royal  courts,  and  courts  of  assize. — 
The  principal  towns  of  France,  with  their 
population  according  to  the  census  of  1841, 
are 


Paris . 

935.261 

Marseilles  . 

I47.1U 

Lvons . 

143.977 

Bordeaux . 

93,512 

Rouen  . 

90,580 

Toulouse . 

76 ' 65 

Nantes . 

76,870 

Lille . 

63,063 

Strasburg  . 

61,150 

Amiens . 

44,405 

Nismes . 

41.180 

St.  Etienne - 

46,025 

Metz  . 

Reims . 

30,185 

Orleans . 

39,023 

Caen . 

37.836 

Angers . 

36,531 

Nancv . 

35,901 

Montpellier  .... 

35,628 

Toulon . 

34,663 

Brest  . 

32.682 

Rennes . 

32,407 

Avignon . 32,109 

Besancon . 30,713 

Versailles  .......  29.641 

Clermont-Ferrand  27,448 

Boulogne .  27.402 

Limoges .  26,526 

Havre  (Le) .  26,453 

Dijon . 26.184 

Grenoble .  25,526 

Tours .  24,722 

Roubaix .  24.638 

Dunkirk  .......  24.530 

Troves .  24,463 

A  i  x .  23.082 

Guilloliere  (La). .  22,943 

Mans  (Le) .  22,393 

Poitiers  .  22,376 

Fou  renin? .  22,366 

Montauban . 21,752 

St.  tiuentin . 21  073 

Arras .  20,451 

Bourges .  20,447 


In  the  appendix  to  the  preceding  vol¬ 
umes  of  this  work,  a  sketch  has  been 
given  of  the  public  events  in  France, 
from  the  revolution  of  the  three  days  of 
July  1830  down  to  the  formation  of  a  new 
ministry  in  October  1832,  under  the  pre¬ 
sidency  of  Marshal  Soult.  The  first  im¬ 


portant  measure  adopted  by  it,  or  rather 
by  Louis  Philippe,  using  his  ministers  as 
instruments  for  carrying  his  measures  most 
effectually  into  execution,  was  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  creation  of  peers.  No  fewer  than 
62  individuals  of  every  political  denomina¬ 
tion  or  party,  the  republican  only  except¬ 
ed,  were  promoted  at  once  to  that  dignity; 
the  great  object  in  view  being,  as  much 
as  possible,  by  every  means  to  rally  around 
the  government,  in  support  of  the  existing 
order  of  things,  the  whole  of  the  natural¬ 
ly  conservative  force  of  the  nation.  The 
government  obtained  a  certain  degree  of 
popularity  at  this  time,  with  all  classes  of 
the  community,  by  the  energy  with  which 
it  interfered  in  the  affairs  of  Belgium.  In 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  a  special 
convention  formed  with  Great  Britain, 
while  a  French  and  English  squadron 
blockaded  the  mouth  of  the  Scheld,  a 
French  army,  under  Marshal  Gerard,  ad¬ 
vanced  into  the  Netherlands  to  compel  the 
evacuation  of  the  citadel  of  Antwerp  by 
the  Dutch.  This  was  besieged  in  regular 
form,  and  compelled  to  surrender  after  a 
protracted  and  obstinate  resistance,  towards 
the  close  of  the  year.  The  only  other 
events  of  1832,  which  may  be  mentioned 
here,  are  the  arrest  of  the  duchess  of  Ber 
ry,  at  Nantes,  and  an  attempt  to  assassi¬ 
nate  the  king,  both  of  them  in  the  month 
of  November.  The  duchess  was  confined 
in  the  castle  of  Blaye,  in  the  S.  of  France, 
where  she  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  hav 
ing,  as  she  declared,  been  privately  mar 
ried  in  Italy  to  count  Luchesi  Palli.  Be 
this,  however,  as  it  may,  this  circumstance 
at  once  destroyed  her  influence,  and  ren¬ 
dered  her  incapable,  in  consequence,  of  in 
future  disturbing,  by  her  intrigues,  the 
peace  of  the  country.  The  French  go¬ 
vernment,  therefore,  gladly  availed  itself 
of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  to  it  of 
setting  her  at  liberty  with  impunity.  The 
attempt  at  assassination  referred  to  oc¬ 
curred  when  the  king  was  proceeding  to 
open  the  session  of  the  Chambers;  he  was 
fired  at,  but  without  effect,  by  a  person  in 
the  crowd,  who  succeeded  in  making  his 
escape  from  his  pursuers. — The  yeir  1833 
was  one  of  comparative  calm.  Both  re¬ 
publicans  and  royalists  abstained  from  any 
emeutes ,  or  outbreaks,  against  the  govern¬ 
ment,  contenting  themselves  with  making 
war  upon  it  in  the  public  journals  under 
their  control,  and  by  the  publication  of  ca¬ 
ricatures.  Among  the  steps  taken  by  the 
government,  maybe  mentioned  the  attempt 
to  resume  the  labours,  which  had  been  be¬ 
gun  shortly  after  the  revolution  of  Till  v.  to 
fortify  the  city  of  Paris, — an  attempt  which 
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the  dissatisfaction  with  it,  loudly  expressed 
by  the  national  guards  of  the  capital,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  review  of  them  by  the  king, 
rendered  it  expedient  again  to  abandon. 
A  blow  aimed  against  the  republican  asso¬ 
ciations  of  the  “  Rights  of  Man,”  and  of  the 
“  Friends  of  the  People,”  proved  to  be  a 
failure:  their  leading  members  were  ar¬ 
rested,  and  tried  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy 
against  the  security  of  the  state,  but  were 
pronounced  not  guilty  by  the  jury.  In 
March  1834,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  by 
a  vote  of  176  to  168,  annulled  a  treaty 
concluded  in  the  month  of  July  1831,  by 
the  Duke  de  Broglie  and  General  Sebas- 
tiani  with  the  American  minister,  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  grant  the  stipulated  sum  of 
25,000,000  francs,  to  be  paid  to  the  United 
States,  as  an  indemnity  for  the  injuries  in¬ 
flicted  during  the  last  European  war  upon 
American  ships  and  commerce.  In  con¬ 
sequence,  Broglie  and  Sebastiani  resigned 
their  places ;  and  the  ministry  was  reor¬ 
ganized,  under  the  presidency,  however,  as 
before,  of  Marshal  Soult.  Serious  disturb¬ 
ances  had  already  occurred  at  Marseilles 
and  Lyons  in  the  month  of  February;  in  the 
former  city  excited  by  the  republicans,  and 
wholly  political ;  in  the  latter,  chiefly  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  depression  existing  at  the 
time  in  the  manufactures  and  trade  of  the 
place,  and  the  distress  ensuing  among  the 
workmen  employed.  But  the  presenting, 
by  M.  Barthe,  the  minister  of  justice,  of  a 
“  projet  de  loi,”  forbidding  all  meetings  of 
secret  associations  without  the  especial 
permission  of  the  public  authorities  being 
first  obtained,  called  forth  a  new  element 
of  discontent;  and  the  disturbances  in 
Lyons  broke  out  again  (in  April)  with  in¬ 
creased  force.  Fighting  between  the  work¬ 
men  and  the  troops  continued  for  several 
days,  accompanied  by  a  great  loss  of  life, 
and  a  considerable  injury  to  the  city.  The 
troops  finally  prevailed.  On  the  news  of 
what  had  happened  at  Lyons  reaching 
Paris,  an  insurrection  broke  out  there  also, 
which  was  speedily  suppressed  by  the 
troops  of  the  line,  and  the  national  guards; 
it  was  chiefly  the  work  of  the  republicans. 
On  the  22d  day  of  April  1834,  a  treaty 
was  concluded  at  London,  between  Great 
Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  com¬ 
monly  styled  the  quadruple  alliance,  the 
object  of  which  was  the  pacification  of  the 
two  last  mentioned  countries,  under  their 
existing  constitutional  governments.  Spain 
and  Portugal  engaged  to  assist  each  other 
in  the  exuulsion  of  Don  Carlos  and  Don 
M’gue.  irom  their  respective  limits ;  Great 
Britain  engaged  to  co-operate,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  by  the  employment  of  a  naval  force ; 


and  France  to  do  all  that  the  contracting 
parties,  in  common,  should  determine 
upon.  But,  notwithstanding  this  treaty, 
Don  Carlos,  suddenly  quitting  London,  in 
July  following,  crossed  the  channel  to 
France,  and,  taking  Paris  in  his  way,  tra¬ 
velled  through  the  whole  length  of  that 
country  into  Spain.  This  event  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  Soult’s  retirement 
from  the  ministry.  It  appeared  that  Louis 
Philippe  had  been  aware,  during  several 
days,  of  this  journey  of  the  “  pretender,” 
without  communicating  the  fact  to  the 
Marshal, — a  neglect  which  the  latter,  al¬ 
ready  soured  by  an  unpleasant  difference 
that  had  occurred  between  him  and  the 
minister  of  the  interior,  Thiers,  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  regard  as  an  indignity.  He  was 
succeeded,  in  his  post  of  president  of  the 
council  and  minister  of  war,  by  Marshal 
Gerard.  This  change  produced  no  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  general  policy  of  the  cabinet. 
An  army  of  observation  was  assembled  on 
the  Pyrenean  frontier,  ready  to  carry  into 
execution  the  objects  of  the  quadruple  alli¬ 
ance,  but  retained  there  in  a  state  of  inac¬ 
tivity,  from  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of 
the  king  and  his  ministers  to  risk  giving 
offence  to  the  other  great  continental 
powers,  and  endangering  thereby  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  the  existing  order  of  things  in 
France.  In  the  mean  time,  the  insurrec¬ 
tions  of  the  preceding  month  of  April  had 
filled  the  prisons  of  the  country  with  indi¬ 
viduals,  charged  with  having  been  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  partakers  in  them. 
Their  extraordinary  number  rendered  the 
question  of  what  was  best  to  be  done  with 
them  doubly  difficult  to  decide.  Marshal 
Gerard  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  good 
policy  at  this  period  required  the  granting 
of  a  general  amnesty  for  all  political  of¬ 
fences,  and  made  his  continuance  in  office 
to  depend  on  the  adoption  of  this  measure. 
It  being  resisted  by  the  other  members  of 
the  cabinet,  as  well  as  disapproved  by  the 
king,  he  accordingly  gave  in  his  resigna¬ 
tion  (October  29th).  It  was  found  to  be 
not  an  easy  matter  to  supply  his  place  with 
an  individual  altogether  satisfactory  to  the 
remaining  ministers  ;  and  the  disputes,  to 
which  the  necessity  of  doing  so  gave  occa¬ 
sion,  led,  a  few  days  afterwards,  to  an  en¬ 
tire  change  of  ministry,  with  the  exception 
only  of  the  keeper  of  the  seals,  M.  PersiL 
On  the  11th  of  November,  a  new  adminis¬ 
tration  was  organized  under  the  presidency 
of  Maret,  duke  of  Bassano,  and  composed, 
with  a  view  to  secure  the  support  of  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  deputies,  for  the  most  part  of 
members  of  the  “  tiers”  party.  It,  how¬ 
ever,  lasted  only  four  days ;  and  gave  place 
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to  the  former  ministers,  Guizot,  Thiers, 
Duchatel,  de  Rigriy,  and  Huinann,  with 
Marshal  Mortier  as  the  nominal  premier, 
but  in  reality  having-  Guizot  and  Thiers  as 
the  leading  members  of  the  cabinet.  Ad¬ 
miral  Duperre  was  charged  with  the  de- 
oartment  of  the  Marine.  The  new  minis¬ 
ters,  on  the  meeting  of  the  chambers 
towards  the  end  of  the  year,  had  to  main¬ 
tain  a  stout  contest  with  the  opposition  on 
the  question  of  the  amnesty  before  men¬ 
tioned, — a  measure  to  which  their  imme¬ 
diate  predecessors  had  signified  themselves 
to  be  favourable, — but  which  they  them¬ 
selves  looked  upon  ds  calculated  to  give 
encouragement  to  the  revolutionary  spirit 
that  had  been  checked,  though  not  extin¬ 
guished,  by  the  energy  displayed  by  the 
government.  Thiers,  on  this  occasion,  de¬ 
scribed  the  system  of  administration  to  be 
pursued  as  a  system  of  resistance ,  but  not 
of  reaction.  After  the  ministers  had  se¬ 
cured  a  vote  of  confidence  from  the  cham¬ 
bers,  they  once  more  ventured  to  present  for 
their  consideration  the  treaty  with  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  relating  to  the  indemnity  to  be 
paid  to  the  latter.  Thereupon,  also,  the  min¬ 
ister  of  finance  proposed  the  renewal  of 
the  government  monopoly  of  the  tobacco 
trade.  The  majority  at  once  refused  to 
comply  with  this  proposition,  and  resolved 
on  the  appointment,  in  the  first  instance, 
of  a  committee  of  inquiry,  to  ascertain  all 
th:  facts  relating  to  the  subject. — This 
demonstration,  on  the  part  of  the  deputies, 
of  a  real  want  of  confidence  in  the  minis¬ 
try,  led  to  the  dissolution  of  it  in  February 
1835.  Marshal  Soult  was  then  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  forming  a  new  ministry, 
which  he  succeeded  in  accomplishing  from 
among  the  members  of  the  tiers  party,  but 
which,  like  the  previous  one,  constituted 
of  similar  elements,  was  very  speedily 
wrecked  on  the  amnesty  question.  For 
about  a  period  of  four  weeks,  it  appeared 
almost  impossible  for  any  ministry,  that 
could  be  suggested,  to  command  a  suffi¬ 
cient  support  in  the  chambers,  to  enable  it 
to  carry  on  the  government  with  efficiency. 
The  crisis  was,  at  length,  brought  to  a 
conclusion,  by  the  expression' of  the  desire 
of  the  deputies  that  the  former  ministers 
should  resume  their  places.  The  king, 
too,  assented  to  the  proposed  arrangement, 
only  naming  the  duke  of  Broglie  to  be  pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Council,  and  minister  of  Fo¬ 
reign  Affairs.  On  the  18th  of  April,  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  at  last  acknowledged 
the  validity  of  the  American  claims,  and 
made  no  further  difficulty  in  providing  for 
the  payment,  in  annual  instalments,  of  the 
25,000,000  francs  required.  (See  United 
Vol.  XIV.— 37 


States,  Sup.)  By  the  French  charter,  the 
king  has  power  to  transfer  the  trial  of  po¬ 
litical  offences  from  the  ordinary  tribunals 
by  a  jury  to  the  chamber  of  peers;  and  it 
was  determined  that  he  should  avail  him¬ 
self  of  this  power,  in  the  case  of  the  per¬ 
sons  detained  in  prison,  and  accused  of 
being  concerned  in  the  insurrectionary 
movements  of  the  month  of  April  of  the 
preceding  year.  Of  their  number  (from 
1000  to  1200)  164  were  selected  for  trial, 
the  rest  being  discharged.  The  trials 
commenced  on  the  5th  of  May;  out  it  was 
not  until  the  following  17th  of  August  that 
the  peers  were  able  to  give  j  dgment 
against  the  Lyonnese  section  of  the  ac¬ 
cused,  52  in  number,  who  were  sentenced 
to  imprisonment  for  life,  or  for  a  term  of 
years.  Further  proceedings  in  the  proces- 
monstre,  as  this  prosecution  was  termed  by 
the  Parisians,  were  then  adjourned,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Paris 
prisoners,  destined  to  be  tried,  having 
made  their  escape  by  a  subterraneous 
passage  from  the  prison  of  St.  Pelagie, 
where  they  were  confined.  As  he  king, 
accompanied  by  a  splendid  suite,  on  the 
28th  of  July,  the  anniversary  of  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  1830,  was  reviewing  the  troops 
of  the  line  and  the  national  guards  under 
arms  in  Paris,  an  explosion  of  an  “  infernal 
machine”  took  place  from  the  windows  of 
an  adjoining  house,  killing  or  wounding  up¬ 
wards  of  40  persons,  among  the  former  of 
whom  was  Marshal  Mortier.  Louis  Phi¬ 
lippe  himself,  and  three  of  his  sons  who 
were  with  him  at  the  time,  escaped  with¬ 
out  any  injury.  The  assassin,  a  Corsican 
named  Fieschi,  was  immediately  seized. 
He  assigned  no  other  motive,  for  the  act 
which  he  had  committed,  than  his  dislike 
of  the  king.  With  two  other  obscure  indi¬ 
viduals,  his  accomplices,  he  was  (February 
1836)  condemned  to  death  by  the  Chamber 
of  Peers.  Nothing  appeared,  on  his  trial 
before  that  body,  to  justify  the  remotest 
suspicion  of  his  having  been  connected 
with  any  formidable  conspiracy,  or  politi¬ 
cal  party,  in  the  state.  The  ministry, 
nevertheless,-  seized  the  opportunity  afi 
forded  by  the  crime  of  Fieschi  to  strengthen 
the  executive  power.  The  chambers  as¬ 
sembled  on  the  4th  of  August,  and  three 
laws  were  presented  fo  them  for  their  ap¬ 
proval, — one  directed  against  the  press, 
almost  entirely  annihilating  its  freedom, — 
another  allowing  to  jurors  the  vote  by  bal 
lot  to  protect  them  from  popular  influence, 
and  providing  that  an  absolute  majority, 
of  7  to  5,  should  in  future  be  sufficient, 
instead  of  two-thirds  of  their  number,  to 
convict  the  party  tried  before  them, — and 
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a  third  empowering  the  minister  of  Justice 
to  constitute  as  many  courts  of  assize  as 
may  be  necessary  for  proceeding  simul¬ 
taneously  against  accused  persons,  and 
prescribing  the  course  to  be  adopted  by 
the  tribunals,  in  the  treatment  of  contu¬ 
macious  prisoners,  who  refuse  to  plead,  or 
insult  the  court,  as  had  happened  in  the 
recent  political  trials.  Though  vigorously 
opposed,  especially  by  Arago,  Royer-Col- 
lard,  and  Dupin,  all  these  laws  received 
the  sanction  of  the  chambers,  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  September.  There  cannot  be  a 
doubt  that,  by  their  means,  the  liberties  of 
Frenchmen  were  contracted  into  much 
narrower  limits  than  at  any  period  under 
the  government  of  the  Restoration. — In 
January  1836,  the  trials  of  the  Paris  insur¬ 
gents  of  April  1834  were  concluded.  Two 
of  the  prisoners  only  were  acquitted;  19 
or  20  were  condemned  to  be  transported 
for  life,  or  to  different  terms  of  imprison¬ 
ment;  and  those  who  had,  as  before  stated, 
escaped  from  prison,  and  had  not  been 
retaken,  were  condemned  en  c.ovtumace. 
On  the  discussion  of  the  budget  for  the 
ensuing  financial  year,  the  minister  of 
Finance,  M.  Humann,  having  stated  the 
continued  existence  of  a  deficit  in  the 
public  revenue,  mentioned  that  there  were 
only  two  modes  of  meeting  it,  to  wit, 
either  by  additional  taxation,  or  by  lower¬ 
ing  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  from 
5  to  3  per  cent.  The  king  and  his  minis¬ 
ters  preferred  the  former :  the  majority  of 
the  deputies  evinced  an  inclination  for  the 
adoption  of  the  latter.  Louis  Philippe 
was  unwilling  to  give  offence  to  the 
wealthy  capitalists,  who  held  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  the  debt,  and  who  were 
among  the  most  zealous  supporters  of  his 
government;  and  the  representatives  of 
the  people  were  naturally  unwilling  to 
impose  any  new  burthens  on  their  con¬ 
stituents.  This  difference  of  views  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  resignation  of  the  ministers 
on  the  5th  of  February.  After  a  good  deal 
of  hesitation,  the  king  found  himself  under 
the  necessity  of  conciliating  the  more  mo¬ 
derate  portion  of  the  “liberal”  party,  by 
appointing  Thiers  to  be  minister  of  Fo¬ 
reign  Affairs,  and  president  of  the  Council. 
Besides  the  count  d'Argout,  Marshal  Mai- 
son,  and  Admiral  Duperre,  who  had  been 
members  of  the  preceding  ministry  (the 
first  mentioned,  in  the  place  of  M.  Humann, 
for  a  short  time  only  before  its  dissolution), 
the  members  of  the  new  cabinet  were 
MM.  Sauzet,  Passy,  Pelet,  and  count 
Montalivet.  In  respect  to  the  lowering 
of  tlm  interest  of  the  public  debt,  the 
Chamber  now  contented  itself  with  a  pro¬ 


mise  of  the  ministers  to  lay  before  it  a 
“  projet  de  loi”  on  the  subject  in  the  course 
of  the  following  year.  On  the  25th  of 
June  of  this  year  (1836),  a  third  attempt 
was  made  upon  the  life  of  Louis  Philippe. 
He  was  shot  at  as  he  was  leaving  the 
Tuilleries  in  his  carriage,  accompanied 
by  the  queen  and  his  sister,  on  their  way 
to  Neuilly.  No  injury  was  done,  the  ball 
lodging  in  the  roof  of  the  carriage.  The 
guilty  person,  in  this  instance,  was  a  young 
man  named  Alibaud,  an  enthusiastic  re¬ 
publican  in  poverty.  He  had  no  accom¬ 
plice,  and  was  tried  by  the  Peers  July 
bth,  and  guillotined  Tin  the  11th.  Under 
the  direction  of  Thiers,  the  foreign  policy 
of  France  assumed  a  bolder  tone.  It  is 
true  that  he  united  with  the  other  great 
continental  powers  in  requiring  the  expul¬ 
sion  from  Switzerland  of  certain  political 
refugees.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  re¬ 
fused  to  order  the  evacuation  of  Ancona, 
which,  since  the  year  1832,  had  been  occu¬ 
pied  by  French  troops;  interested  himself 
actively  in  behalf  of  the  republic  of  Cra¬ 
cow ;  protected  the  dey  of  Tunis  from  the 
Turks;  and  organized  a  body  of  volun¬ 
teers  in  France,  to  act  against  the  adhe¬ 
rents  of  Don  Carlos  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Pyrenees.  The  king  seemed  disposed 
to  enter  cordially  into  the  views  of  his 
minister  in  relation  to  Spain;  when  his 
intentions  were  altered  by  the  re-establish¬ 
ment  in  that  country  of  the  constitution 
of  1812,  and  the  almost  entire  annihila¬ 
tion  of  the  queen’s  authority.  On  being 
pressed  to  reinforce  the  troops  already 
serving  as  auxiliaries  there,  and  to  adopt 
other  and  extensive  measures  against  the 
Carlists,  he  gave  a  decided  refusal;  upon 
which  Thiers,  and  five  of  his  colleagues, 
resigned.  This  occurred  on  the  25th  of 
August;  and  on  the  7th  of  September,  the 
formation  of  a  new  doctrinaire  ministry 
was  announced.  Count  Mole  became  the 
minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  president 
of  the  Council ;  Guizot,  the  minister  of 
Public  Instruction  ;  Duchatel,  of  Finance ; 
Gasparin,  of  the  Interior;  Persil,  of  Jus¬ 
tice;  General  Bernard,  of  War ;  and  Vice- 
Admiral  Rosamel,  of  the  Marine.  While 
this,  like  the  former  doctrinaire  adminis¬ 
trations,  evinced  a  praiseworthy  solicitude 
to  maintain  the  most  friendly  relations 
with  all  other  nations,  it  studied  to  tran¬ 
quillize  the  public  mind  at  home,  by  remit¬ 
ting  or  mitigating,  on  occasion  of  the  cele- 
bration  of  the  king’s  birth-day  (October 
6th),  the  sentences  which  had  been  pro¬ 
nounced  against  62of  the  political  offenders 
of  the  month  of  April  1832.  Shortly  after¬ 
wards,  the  ex-ministers  of  Charles  X.,  iin- 
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prisoned  in  the  castle  of  Ham,  were  set  at 
liberty;  the  indignation,  which  had  been 
so  extensively  and  violently  felt  towards 
them,  having  been  for  some  time  converted 
into  a  sympathy  tor  their  misfortunes. 
Notwithstanding  the  apparent  strength  of 
the  government,  and  the  ease  and  regula¬ 
rity  with  which  its  functions  seemed  to  be 
performed,  there  was  a  latent  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  with  it  to  a  considerable 
degree  pervading  the  community,  and  only 
prevented  from  exhibiting  itself  openly  by 
an  apprehension  of  thereby  inviting  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  revolutionary  horrors.  To  a  know- 
.  ledge  of  the  existence  of  this  feeling,  and 
a  disposition  to  take  advantage  of  it  for 
selfish  purposes,  w?e  must  ascribe  such 
attempts  at  insurrection  as  that  made  at 
Strasburg  on  the  29th  of  October,  by  Louis 
'Napoleon  Bonaparte,  a  nephew  of  the  late 
emperor,  aided  by  a  few  followers.  It 
was  instantly  suppressed,  and  the  young 
prince  shipped  oft* to  America.  But  while 
the  leader  of  the  party  was  treated  with 
forbearance,  the  government  had  the  in¬ 
discretion,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  to  arraign 
the  subordinate  conspirators  before  the 
court  of  assize  of  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Rhine.  The  humanity  of  the  jury 
refused  to  convict  them  (January  1837) 
of  any  crime,  on  the  express  ground  of  the 
individual  principally  implicated  having 
been  withdrawn  from  all  inquiry.  As  the 
king  was  proceeding,  accompanied  by  his 
three  eldest  sons,  to  open  the  session  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  on  the  27th  of 
December  1886,  a  pistol  was  fired  at  him 
by  a  workman,  of  the  name  of  Meunier. 
The  ball  passed  through  the  back  of  the 
vehicle  in  which  the  king  was  seated,  and 
only  narrowly  missed  him.  Meunier  was 
immediately  apprehended,  and,  after  trial, 
condemned  in  April  of  the  following  year 
to  suffer  death;  but  this  sentence  was 
commuted  into  banishment  for  10  years. 
Louis  Philippe  was  not  prevented,  by  this 
fourth  attempt  upon  his  life,  from  execut¬ 
ing  his  intention  of  meeting  the  Chambers 
on  the  day  in  which  it  was  made.  The 
speech  which  he  delivered  to  them  was 
one  of  considerable  length,  and  he  alluded 
in  it,  with  the  greatesr  composure,  to  the 
event  that  had  just  occurred. — As  on  a 
former  and  similar  occasion,  the  ministers, 
taking  advantage  of  the  attempt  which 
had  been  made  on  the  life  of  the  king, 
proposed  several  new  laws,  of  a  nature  to 
fortify  the  executive  branch  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  The  law  of  “  disjonction,”  as  it 
was  called,  was  the  most  remarkable  of 
these.  It  was  introduced  into  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies,  January  24th  1837,  by  the 


minister  of  War,  General  Bernard,  and 
provided  that,  in  the  event  of  both  military 
and  civil  persons  being  engaged  in  the 
commission  of  a  common  crime,  the  for¬ 
mer  should  be  arraigned  before  a  mili¬ 
tary  tribunal,  and  the  latter  only  have, 
in  any  case,  the  benefit  of  the  trial  by  jury. 
It  was  at  the  same  time  proposed  to  re¬ 
vive  the  punishment  of  deportation ;  the 
island  of  Bourbon  being  designated  for 
this  purpose.  Another  proposition,  too, 
was  presented  on  the  following  day,  to 
subject  to  a  severe  punishment  all  persons 
who  should  fail  to  communicate  to  the 
public  authorities,  within  24  hours  of  ob¬ 
taining  it,  such  information  as  they  might 
possess  concerning  any  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  the  king.  These  propositions 
were,  however,  rejected  by  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  on  the  7th  of  March ;  and  a 
bill  for  making  a  pecuniary  provision  for 
the  king’s  second  son,  the  duke  of  Ne¬ 
mours,  experienced  the  same  fate.  Guizot 
thereupon  zealously  urged  a  dissolution  of 
the  Chamber,  and  a  consequent  appeal  to 
the  electors  in  behalf  of  the  existing  ad¬ 
ministration.  M.  Mole  objected,  and  Gui¬ 
zot,  with  the  other  doctrinaire  members  of 
the  cabinet,  Gasparin,  Persil,  and  Ducha- 
tel,  resigned  their  places.  Montalivet  be¬ 
came  minister  of  the  Interior ;  Salvandy 
was  entrusted  with  the  department  of 
Education  ;  Lacave-Laplagne  w  ith  that 
of  the  Finances;  and  Barthe  was  appoint¬ 
ed  keeper  of  the  Seals.  These  arrange¬ 
ments  were  far  from  being  satisfactory  to 
the  opposition  members.  Holding,  as  the 
new  ministers  did,  the  same  opinions  as 
their  predecessors  in  office,  there  was  ap¬ 
parently  no  adequate  reason  for  the  change 
which  had  occurred.  The  session  of  the 
chamber  was,  however,  brought  to  a  close 
before  an  opportunity  was  afforded  of  a 
successful  attack  on  the  new  administra¬ 
tion.  They  had  voted  all  the  grants  of 
money  required  from  them  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  including  one  of  2,000,000  francs  a 
year,  on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  the  king’s  eldest  son,  with 
the  princess  Helena  of  Mecklenburg,  in¬ 
stead  of  1,000,000  francs  which  had  been 
previously  bestowed  upon  him,  and  includ¬ 
ing  also  another  grant  of  1,000,000  francs 
as  a  dowry  to  the  king’s  eldest  daughter, 
the  queen  of  the  Belgians ;  nevertheless, 
all  this  failed  to  conciliate  to  them  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  Louis  Philippe  and  his  ministers. 
When,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  an 
improvement  took  place  in  the  affairs  of_ 
the  French  in  Algiers,  and  the  course  cl 
events  in  Spain,  likewise,  appeared  to  be¬ 
come  more  propitious,  it  was,  at  length. 
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resolved  to  take  the  step  insisted  upon  by 
Guizot,  and  the  refusal  to  take  which  had 
caused  his  resignation.  The  Chamber  of 
Deputies  was  dissolved  on  the  4th  of 
October. —  The  expectations  which  had 
been  entertained  by  the  government  of  ob¬ 
taining  a  decided  majority  of  the  newly 
elected  deputies  favourable  to  its  measures 
were  disappointed.  They  met  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1837 ;  but  nothing  very  important  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  first  two  months  of  the 
session.  At  length,  one  of  the  liberal  mem¬ 
bers,  on  the  20th  of  February  1838,  pre¬ 
sented  a  “  projet  de  loi,”  to  reduce  the  in¬ 
terest  on  the  public  debt ;  and  about  the 
same  period,  another  was  presented  by  the 
minister  of  Commerce,  empowering  the 
government  to  construct  an  extensive  sys¬ 
tem  of  canals,  and  four  great  lines  of  rail¬ 
way  communication.  After  a  long  pro¬ 
tracted  discussion,  the  former  was  adopted 
by  the  deputies  on  the  5th  day  of  May  fol¬ 
lowing,  but  was  shortly  afterwards  rejected 
by  the  peers.  The  latter  gave  occasion  to 
another  defeat  experienced  by  the  govern¬ 
ment:  it  was  also  rejected, by  the  popular 
branch  of  the  legislature ;  and  the  con¬ 
struction  of  canals  and  railroads  was  left,  as 
before,  to  the  enterprise  of  private  associa¬ 
tions.  In  the  spring  of  this  year,  a  model 
was  discovered  of  a  new  “  infernal  ma¬ 
chine,”  in  the  possession  of  one  of  the  par¬ 
doned  republicans,  named  Huber;  who,  it 
would  seem,  intended  to  construct  the 
machine  itself  in  imitation  of  it,  and  then 
to  make  another  attempt  to  destroy  the 
lives  of  the  king  and  his  family.  He  was 
tried  by  a  jury,  and  sentenced  to  deporta¬ 
tion.  The  ministry  conducted  itself  with 
rather  a  high  hand  towards  some  of  the 
weaker  sovereign  states.  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon  had  returned  from  America  to 
Europe,  and  taken  up  his  abode  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  where  he  put  forth  a  pamphlet  under 
the  name  of  a  certain  Lieutenant  Laidy, 
of  the  French  army,  in  which  he  maintain¬ 
ed  his  own  claims  to  the  throne  of  France. 
The  French  ministry,  not  satisfied  with 
dragging  Laidy  before  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  which  condemned  him  to  be  impri¬ 
soned  for  five  years,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of 
10,000  francs,  for  the  crime  of  allowing 
his  name  to  be  used  by  the  prince,  de¬ 
manded  of  the  Swiss  Confederacy  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  latter  from  its  territory,  and 
to  enforce  its  demand,  assembled  a  mili¬ 
tary  force  on  the  frontier.  As  the  Swiss 
determined  not  to  yield,  hostilities  might 
have  taken  place  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  had  not  the  individual  himself,  in  re¬ 
lation  to  whom  the  difficulties  between 
them  existed,  been  sufficiently  discreet  to 


put  an  end  to  those  difficulties  by  volunta¬ 
rily  quitting  Switzerland.  For  the  mea¬ 
sures  which  the  French  government  pur¬ 
sued  during  this  year  (1838)  towards  Mex¬ 
ico  and  the  republic  of  La  Plata,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  articles  Mexico  and  La 
Plata ,  in  this  volume.  On  the  opening  of 
the  session  of  the  chambers,  in  Decembei 

1838,  a  formidable  opposition  to  the  exist¬ 
ing  ministers  was  very  speedily  developed. 
The  “liberals”  and  “doctrinaires,”  with 
Thiers  and  Guizot  respectively  as  leaders, 
had  now  cordially  united  to  effect  their 
overthrow;  and  deeming  it  most  prudent 
to  retire  before  the  approaching  storm,  they 
resigned  their  places  on  the  22d  of  January 

1839.  Marshal  Soult  was  commissioned 
by  the  king  to  organize  a  new  ministry. 
As  he,  however,  declared  that  it  was  im-  , 
possible  for  this  to  be  done,  with  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  its  possessing  in  a  sufficient 
degree  the  confidence  of  the  chambers, 
without  comprehending  Thiers,  Louis  Phi¬ 
lippe  objected,  recalled  his  former  minis¬ 
ters,  and  then  immediately  adjourned,  and 

a  few  days  afterwards  dissolved,  the  Cham 
ber  of  Deputies.  But  the  appeal  to  thft 
electors,  thus  made,  proved  unsuccessful 
The  opposition  triumphed,  and  M.  Mofr 
and  his  colleagues  once  more  resigned 
(March  9th).  For  upwards  of  two  months, 
the  utmost  confusion  pervaded  every  dej 
partment  of  the  government.  Every  at¬ 
tempt  at  the  formation  of  a  ministry  proved 
to  be  unsuccessful;  serious  tumults  took 
place  in  the  capital;  aud  the  country 
seemed  threatened  with  a  state  of  revolu¬ 
tion  and  anarchy.  At  length,  a  new  minis¬ 
try  was  announced,  on  the  13th  of  May, 
which,  though  a  mere  expedient  for  the 
occasion,  possessed  sufficient  weight  of 
character  and  influence  to  tranquillize  the 
public  mind,  and  to  carry  on  with  regu¬ 
larity  the  ordinary  business  of  the  nation. 
Marshal  Soult  was  its  leading  member: 
he  occupied  the  post  of  president  of  the 
Council  and  minister  of  Foreign  Affairs; 
Teste  became  minister  of  Justice;  Gene¬ 
ral  Schneider,  of  War;  Passy,  of  the  Fi¬ 
nances  ;  Cunin-Gridaine,  of  Commerce ; 
Duperre,  of  the  Marine;  Villemain,  of 
Public  Instruction;  Dufaure,  of  Public 
Works;  and  Duchatel,  of  the  Interior. 
Composed  of  widely  differing  elements, 
the  only  principle,  if  principle  it  can  be 
called,  by  which  this  ministry  could  be 
kept  together,  was  the  non-action  upon  all 
the  questions  of  difference  between  the 
parties  which  divided  the  chambers  and 
the  country.  Nothing  of  moment  oc¬ 
curred,  in  consequence,  during  the  inter¬ 
val  that  elapsed  till  the  end  of  the  session 
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of  the  legislature,  on  the  7th  of  August 
1839.  When  it  re-assembled  on  the  23d 
of  December  following,  the  state  of  the 
French  affairs  in  Africa,  and  the  diffi¬ 
culties,  in  respect  to  the  disposition  to  be 
made  of  Syria  (for  a  time  commonly  called 
the  eastern  question ),  arising  out  of  the 
war  waged  by  the  pacha  of  Egypt  against 
the  grand  seignior,  added  to  the  feeble  and 
uncertain  policy  of  the  ministers,  pro¬ 
duced  a  degree  of  embarrassment  on  their 
part,  rendering  them  almost  utterly  pow¬ 
erless  .for  good  or  for  evil. — A  month  had 
scarcely  elapsed,  when  their  supporters  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  found  them¬ 
selves  in  a  minority,  on  the  question  of  a 
provision  of  500,000  of  francs  annually 
for  the  duke  of  Nemours,  then  asked  for 
by  Marshal  Soult,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
duke’s  marriage  with  a  German  princess; 
and  on  the  failure  of  a  second  attempt,  on 
the  20th  of  February  (1840),  the  minis¬ 
ters  deemed  it  expedient  to  resign  their 
places.  The  king  now  felt  himself  con¬ 
strained  to  have  recourse  to  the  decidedly 
liberal  party,  as  the  only  possible  means 
of  carrying  on  the  government.  Thiers 
became  president  of  the  Council,  and  mi¬ 
nister  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  Remusat,  of  the 
Interior;  Vivien,  of  Justice;  Gouin,  of 
Commerce;  Roussin,  of  the  Marine;  Pe- 
let,  of  the  Finances;  Cubieres,  of  War; 
Cousin,  of  Education;  and  Jaubert,  of 
Public  Works.  Supported,  as  they  soon  ap¬ 
peared  to  be,  by  a  decided  majority  of 
the  deputies,  their  accession  to  office  awak¬ 
ened  expectations  in  the  mass  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  a  re-action  in  the  government,  in 
favour  of  the  principles  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1830,  and  a  corresponding  ap¬ 
prehension,  on  the  part  of  the  European 
governments  generally,  of  the  dangers  to 
their  own  security  to  ensue  from  such  a 
course  of  policy.  Both,  however,  were 
soon  undeceived.  The  severe  laws  enact¬ 
ed,  in  September  1835,  against  the  liber¬ 
ty  of  the  citizens  and  of  the  press,  re¬ 
mained  unrepealed ;  no  serious  attempt 
was  made  to  modify  the  existing  electoral 
law,  which  confined  the  right  of  suffrage 
within  exceedingly  narrow  limits;  and 
the  reduction  of  the  interest  on  the  debt 
was  rejected  by  the  peers.  Among  the 
sums  appropriated  by  the  chambers,  during 
their  present  session,  was  a  considerable 
one  for  the  construction  of  railroads,  and 
another  for  that  of  steam-vessels.  An  ap¬ 
propriation,  also  deserving  of  mention,  was 
one  of  1,000,000.  francs  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  remains  of  Napoleon  from 
St.  Helena,  to  be  interred  with  great  pomp 
and  ceremony  in  the  capital  of  his  former 


empire.  Subsequently  to  the  close  of  the 
session,  in  July  1840,  the  undivided  atten¬ 
tion  of  Thiers  was  bestowed  upon  the  af* 
fairs  of  the  East.  He  made  every  effort 
to  induce  the  other  great  European  pow¬ 
ers,  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Russia,  to  allow  the  pacha  of  Egypt  to  re* 
tain  permanent  possession  of  the  whole  of 
Syria;  and  on  failing  to  accomplish  his 
object  by  the  arts  of  diplomacy,  he  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
pacha  to  make  the-  best  peace  he  could 
with  the  Porte,  without  waiting  for  the 
intervention  of  the  great  powers.  The 
four  of  these  which  have  just  been  men¬ 
tioned,  acting  on  this  presumption,  con¬ 
cluded,  at  London,  a  treaty  among  them¬ 
selves,  on  the  15th  of  July  (1^40),  and 
proceeded,  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  it,  to 
settle  the  e°stern  question,  without  wait¬ 
ing  any  longer  for  the  acquiescence  of 
France  in  their  views.  For  the  prompt 
and  effectual  manner  in  which  this  was 
done,  see  the  article  Turkey ,  in  this  vol¬ 
ume.  On  the  announcement  of  the  treaty 
of  July,  the  greatest  excitement  pervaded 
the  whole  of  France:  the  national  dignity 
was  supposed  to  have  been  grossly  insult¬ 
ed  ;  and  a  cry  for  war  resounded  through 
the  country.  The  ministry,  too,  seemed 
to  be  animated  by  the  same  spirit  as  the 
people  generally.  An  extraordinary  ac¬ 
tivity  prevailed  in  the  ports  and  naval 
arsenals  of  the  kingdom ;  and  Louis  Phi¬ 
lippe,  whose  predilections  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  peace  could  not  be  doubted,  was 
brought  to  consent  to  the  augmentation 
of  the  army  to  the  number  of  639,000  men. 
In  the  mean  time,  two  events  occurred,  of 
a  nature  to  remind  the  king  of  the  not  im¬ 
probable  dangers,  to  himself  and  family, 
which  might  arise  from  an  excited  state 
of  the  public  mind,  and  to  induce  him  to 
resist  the  inclinations  of  his  ministers  to 
carry  matters  with  the  four  other  great 
powers  to  extremities.  The  first  of  the 
events  referred  to  was  the  landing  of 
prince  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  few  followers,  at  Boulogne, 
August  6th,  with  the  hope  of  producing  a 
revolution  in  France  in  his  favour,  under 
the  title  of  Napoleon  II.,  which  he  as¬ 
sumed.  No  one  joined  him,  and  he  was 
almost  immediately  arrested.  The  Peeis 
condemned  him  to  imprisonment  for  life 
in  the  castle  of  Ham.  The  other  event 
referred  to  was  a  fifth  attempt  to  take  the 
life  of  the  king.  He  was  fired  at  with  a 
musket  loaded  with  six  balls,  while  re¬ 
viewing  a  body  of  the  national  guards  on 
the  15th  of  October,  but,  as  in  the  similar 
instances  already  mentioned,  escaped  aJ 
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injury.  The  perpetrator  of  the  act,  a  man 
named  Darmes,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
injured  by  the  bursting  of  the  gun,  and 
afterwards  suffered  under  the  axe  of  the 
guillotine.  The  meeting  of  the  chambers 
was  appointed  for  the  28th  day  of  October; 
and  it  was  the  plan  of  Thiers,  that  the 
king  should  then  formally  denounce  the 
treaty  of  July  preceding,  and  should  ask 
of  the  legislature  extraordinary  means  for 
further  warlike  preparations.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  Louis  Philippe  declined  doing;  upon 
which,  Thiers  and  his  colleagues  sent  in 
their  resignations  (October  21st).  An  ad¬ 
journment  of  the  meeting  of  the  chambers 
till  the  5th  of  November  was,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  announced ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
a  new  ministry  was  organized,  with  Mar¬ 
shal  Soult  as  president  of  the  Council. 
Guizot,  took  charge  of  the  department  of 
Foreign  Affairs;  Duchatel,  of  that  of  the 
Interior;  Martin  “du  Nord,”  of  that  of 
Justice;  Humann,  of  the  Finances;  Teste, 
of  the  department  of  Public  Works;  Ville- 
main,of  that  of  Public  Instruction;  Cunin- 
Gridaine,  of  that  of  Commerce ;  and  Ad¬ 
miral  Duperre,  of  that  of  the  Marine. 
Though  Soult  was  the  nominal  head  of 
this  administration,  Guizot  was  the  most 
influential  member.  The  great  object 
which  he  and  his  colleagues  proposed  to 
themselves,  and  openly  proclaimed,  was 
the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  Europe. 
To  accomplish  this,  they  found  themselves 
unexpectedly  supported,  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  by  a  majority  of  as  many  as 
60  votes.  By  the  energetic  action  of  the 
allied  powers,  the  question  at  issue  be¬ 
tween  the  Porte  and  Mehemed  Ali  had 
been  already  settled  on  the  terms  dic¬ 
tated  by  them,  and  the  specific  cause  for 
the  proposed  war  thus  removed.  The 
more  considerate,  too,  of  such  of  the  depu¬ 
ties  as  had  at  first  been  infected  by  the 
prevailing  warlike  spirit,  would  now,  very 
naturally,  under  these  altered  circum¬ 
stances,  hesitate  to  plunge  their  country 
into  a  contest  with  the  combined  forces  of 
Europe.  A  reduction  of  the  military  and 
naval  establishments  of  the  kingdom  to 
their  former  condition  was  gradually  ef¬ 
fected  ;  and  the  finances,  which  had  been 
not  a  little  deranged  by  the  extraordinary 
expenditures  lately  incurred,  were,  as 
speedily  as  possible,  restored  to  order. 
The  depositing  of  the  remains  of  the  ex¬ 
emperor,  in  the  dome  of  the  Invalids,  on 
the  15th  of  December,  produced  far  less 
enthusiasm  and  excitement  than  had  been 
anticipated,  and  served  only  to  demonstrate 
most  unequivocally  that,  whatever  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  present  government  might 


exist  among  the  French  people,  the  day 
of  “ Bonapartism”  had  passed  away.  And 
the  arrival,  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1840,  of  Admiral  Mackau  from  Buenos 
Ayres,  with  a  treaty  favourable  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  France,  which  he  had  extorted 
from  that  republic,  was  an  occurrence  also 
tending  to  increase  the  confidence  of  the 
new  administration. — The  project  of  lorti- 
fying  the  city  of  Paris  had  been  resumed 
by  Thiers  and  his  colleagues  in  the  midst 
of  their  preparations  for  a  European  war, 
and  it  was  persevered  in  by  their  succes¬ 
sors.  Their  plan  for  this  purpose  was 
presented  to  the  chambers  and  approved 
by  the  deputies,  February  1st  1841,  and 
by  the  peers  on  the  31st  of  the  following 
month.  The  most  important  events  which 
occurred  in  France,  between  the  close  of 
the  session  of  the  chambers  in  June  and 
their  re-assembling  on  the  27th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  were  the  tumults  at  Toulouse  and 
other  places  in  the  South,  in  July,  on  oc¬ 
casion  of  a  new  assessment  of  the  taxes, 
and  which  were  promptly  quelled  by  a 
military  force;  an  unsuccessful  attempt, 
on  the  13th  of  September,  upon  the  lives 
of  three  of  the  king’s  sons,  for  which  the 
guilty  party  was  subsequently  condemned 
to  be  deported ;  and  the  promulgation  of  a 
royal  ordinance,  December  13th,  for  the 
diminution  of  the  army  by  about  90,000 
or  100.000  men.  —  In  the  course  of  the 
winter  of  1842,  the  opposition  to  the  mi¬ 
nisters  exerted  itself  with  considerable 
effect  in  the  chambers,  on  a  variety  of 
questions  connected  with  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  country ;  and  particularly  in  relation 
to  a.  treaty,  signed  at  London,  on  the  20th 
of  the  preceding  December,  by  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  great  European  powers, 
France  included,  allowing  to  each  other  a 
mutual  right  of  searching  the  vessels  sail¬ 
ing  under  their  respective  flags,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  for  the  more  effectual  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  slave  trade.  The  ministe¬ 
rial  majority  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
had  been  gradually  diminishing.  There 
was  reason  to  fear  that  it  would,  before 
long,  disappear  altogether.  Accordingly, 
Louis  Philippe  did  not  venture  to  ratify 
that  treaty  unconditionally;  and  this  un¬ 
expected  separation  to  a  certain  extent 
from  the  other  parties  to  it,  produced  a 
temporary  coldness,  and  even  irritation,  be¬ 
tween  France  and  England,  which  any 
additional  unpropitious  occurrence  might 
easily  have  kindled  into  open  hostilities. 
The  minister  of  finance,  Humann,  died  in 
April  (1842),  and  was  succeeded  in  office 
by  Lacave-Laplagne ;  a  change,  however, 
which  produced  not  the  slightest  alteration 
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n  the  general  policy  of  the  administration, 
or  the  management,  in  particular,  of  the 
financial  department.  Just  as  the  depu¬ 
ties  were  engaged  in  the  discussion  of  a 
law  authorizing  the  construction,  at  the 
expense  of  the  state,  of  900  leagues  of 
railroad  (May  8th),  a  shocking  accident 
occurred  on  the  railroad  between  Paris 
and  Versailles,  which  cost  the  lives  of  200 
persons,  and,  among  others,  those  of  Du¬ 
mont  d’Urville,  the  circumnavigator,  and 
his  family.  This  accident,  nevertheless, 
did  not  prevent  the  proposed  law  from 
passing.  Another  disaster,  which  occurred 
in  the  course  of  the  summer,  produced  an 
extraordinary  sensation:  this  was  the  death 
of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  heir  apparent 
of  the  king,  by  being  thrown  out  of  the 
carriage  in  which  he  was  riding.  The 
Chamber  of  Deputies  had,  in  the  mean 
time,  been  dissolved,  and  the  elections  had 
been  favourable  to  the  ministry,  who  could 
calculate  with  confidence  on  being  sup¬ 
ported,  in  their  measures,  by  a  majority  of 
from  70  to  75  votes  in  the  new  chamber. 
One  of  the  first  questions  presented  to  it 
for  consideration  was  that  relating  to  the 
regency  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  very  pro¬ 
bable  event  of  Louis  Philippe  dying  before 
his  grandson,  the  young  count  of  Paris 
(son  of  the  deceased  duke  of  Orleans) 
should  come  of  age.  It  was  decided,  in 
conformity  with  former  precedents  and 
analogies  in  the  history  of  France,  that 
the  regency  should  be  entrusted  to  the 
individual  next  in  the  order  of  succession 
to  the  throne,  having  attained  the  age  of 
21  years.  The  education  and  wardship 
of  the  prince  was  assigned  to  his  mother. 
This  law  was  enacted  by  the  deputies  by 
a  vote  of  390  to  95;  Thiers  and  his  friends 
separating  themselves,  on  the  occasion, 
from  Odillon  Barrot  and  the  more  “radi¬ 
cal”  portion  of  the  opposition,  and  voting 
for  it;  and  some  30  members  of  the  “ex¬ 
treme  left,”  with  the  legitimists  of  the 
chamber,  abstaining  altogether  from  voting. 
Designated  by  the  law  to  be  the  future 
regent  of  France,  the  duke  of  Nemours, 
who  is  personally  unpopular,  may,  on  this 
account,  should  he  survive  the  present 
king  of  the  French,  it  is  far  from  improba¬ 
ble,  contribute  essentially  to  the  overthrow 
of  an  order  of  things,  which  it  has  required 
of  the  latter  so  much  patient  perseverance, 
and  skilful  management,  to  sustain.  — 
During  the  last  3  or  4  years,  the  history 
of  France  has  presented  no  events  of  more 
importance  than  the  taking  possession  by 
her  forces  of  the  Marquesas  and  the  So¬ 
ciety  Islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
the  exchange  of  visits  between  Louis  Phi- 
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lippe  and  Queen  Victoria.  No  efforts  of 
its  adversaries  have  hitherto  been  availing 
to  effect  the  overthrow  of  the  Guizot  mi¬ 
nistry;  which  continues,  and  seems  likely 
to  continue,  to  pursue  steadily  its  policy, 
on  the  one  hand,  of  maintaining  the  peace¬ 
ful  relations  of  the  country  with  foreign 
nations,  and,  on  the  other,  of  developing 
its  internal  resources  by  every  practicable 
means.  See  Algiers,  (Sup.) 

France*  (Isle  of).  See  Mauritius , 
(Sup.) 

Francia*  died  in  1840. 

Francis  I.*  (Emperor  of  Austria)  died 
in  1835,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Ferdinand  III. 

Frankfort*  (on  the  Maine).  Popula¬ 
tion  of  this  city  in  1838,  54,822,  and  in¬ 
cluding  that  of  the  small  portion  of  terri¬ 
tory  attached  to  it,  63,936.  Among  the 
objects  most  worthy  of  notice  in  Frankfort, 
may  be  mentioned  the  Senkenberg  /Mu¬ 
seum  of  Natural  History,  and  the  Medical 
Institute,  occupying  an  imposing  building 
of  the  14th  century;  the  museum  contains 
many  rare  specimens  presented  by  the 
traveller  Ruppell  and  other  naturalists. 
There  are  also  5  hospitals;  an  orphan  asy¬ 
lum  ;  a  lunatic  asylum  ;  a  gymnasium,  and 
other  schools;  an  institution  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb;  a  public  library  with  180,000 
volumes;  a  theatre;  and  a  new  cemetery 
near  the  city,  containing  several  works  by 
Thorwaldsen.  And  to  these  must  be  added 
(besides  the  various  objects  of  art  in  the 
possession  of  wealthy  individuals,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  being  Dannecker’s 
celebrated  statue  of  Ariadne  seated  on  a 
tiger),  the  monument  erected  by  the  king 
of  Prussia,  just  without  one  of  the  gates, 
to  the  memory  of  the  Hessians  who  fell  on 
the  spot  in  defending  the  city  against  the 
French.  —  The  city  of  Frankfort  is  now 
included  in  the  German  Customs’  Union. 
It  is  garrisoned  by  Prussian  and  Austrian 
troops. 

Frankfort*  (on  the  Oder).  This  city 
has  of  late  advanced  very  much  in  pros¬ 
perity.  In  1840,  it  had  23,378  inhabit¬ 
ants.  There  are  three  well-frequented 
fairs  held  here  annually,  in  February,  July, 
and  November.  Its  institutions  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  charity  are  highly  respectable; 
and  being  situated  on  the  high  road  from 
Berlin  to  Silesia, and  on  a  navigable  river, 
communicating,  by  canals,  with  the  Elbe 
and  the  Vistula,  it  has  a  considerable  trade ' 
though  in  commercial  activity,  it  is  far  in¬ 
ferior  to  its  namesake  on  the  Maine. 

Frayssinous*  After  the  revolution 
of  1830,  this  prelate  accompanied  Charles 
X.  and  his  family  in  their  exile,  and  bot,'» 
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at  Prague  and  at  Goritz  assisted  in  the 
education  of  the  young  duke  of  Bordeaux. 
He  returned,  however,  to  France  in  1838, 
living  there  in  retirement  till  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1841.  Besides  some 
funeral  orations  and  other  discourses,  he 
is  the  author  of  a  pamphlet  on  “the  true 
principles  of  the  Gallican  church”  (1818), 
and  a  “Defence  of  Christianity”  (3  vols. 
8vo.  1825). 

Frederick  William  III.*  died  on  the 
7th  June  1840,  and  was  succeeded,  on  the 
throne  of  -Prussia,  by  his  son  Frederick 
William  IV. 

Frederick  VI.*  king  of  Denmark,  died 
December  3d  1839,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  cousin  Christian  VIII. 

Fresnel  (Augustin  Jean)  was  born  at 
Broglie,  in  the  department  of  the  Eure,  in 
France,  in  1788.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the 
polytechnic  school,  and  first  made  himself 
known  as  a  man  of  science  in  1815,  when 
he  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
a  memoir  on  the  diffraction  of  light.  Until 
then  he  had  followed  the  profession  of  a 
civil  engineer.  Thenceforth  he  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  mathematical  and  phy¬ 
sical  investigations,  and  especially  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  subject  of  light.  Before 
long,  he  published  a  series  of  important 
papers,  in  which  the  phenomena  of  its  dif¬ 
fraction,  inflexion,  polarization,  refraction, 
&c.,  were  explained  on  the  undnlatory  hy¬ 
pothesis,  and  shown  to  be  connected  with 
each  other;  and  in  which,  also,  he  exhibit¬ 
ed  extraordinary  skill  in  the  management 
of  the  higher  geometry.  He  afterwards 
applied  himself  to  determine  with  accu¬ 
racy  the  dispersive  powers  of  different 
transparent  substances,  as  compared  with 
their  refracting  powers.  In  1821,  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  examiners  of  the  po¬ 
lytechnic  school.  In  1823,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Paris,  and  two  years  afterwards  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London.  This  society 
awarded  to  him  in  1827,  only  a  few  wreeks 
before  his  death,  the  prize,  founded  by 
count  Rumford,  for  the  most  important 
discovery  on  light  and  heat.  —  To  the 
claims  of  Fresnel  to  scientific  distinction, 
already  mentioned,  should  be  added  his 
improvements  in  the  mode  of  exhibiting 
the  light  in  light-houses.  He  succeeded 
in  producing,  in  co-operation  with  Arago, 
a  much  more  brilliant  light,  by  means  of 
lenses  of  an  extraordinary  size,  than  had 
hitherto  been  produced  with  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  reflectors.  An  account  of  these  im¬ 
provements  is  given  in  a  memoir  present¬ 
ed  by  him  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
and  which  was  published  in  1822.  —  Be-| 


sides  his  memoirs  inserted  in  Ihe  transac¬ 
tions  of  the  Academy,  Fresnel  published 
a  number  of  papers  in  the  “Annales  de 
physique  et  chimie,”  and  in  the  “Bulletin 
de  la  societe  philomatique.” 

Freyberg,*  or  rather  Freiberg,  had,  in 
1840, 11,440  inhabitants.  The  decline  of 
its  population  since  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century  is.  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
diminishing  productiveness  of  its  mines; 
and  this  has  been  owing  to  the  exhaustion 
of  the  richest  veins,  or  to  the  shafts  hav¬ 
ing  been  driven  so  deep  that  it  is  next  to 
impossible  to  drain  oft’  the  water.  The 
number  of  miners  employed,  in  the  nu¬ 
merous  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  cobalt 
mines  in  the  vicinity,  has  been  lately 
stated  to  be  4500. 

Frey  burg,*  or  Freiburg.  Population, 
in  1840,  12,240.  The  university  here  is 
a  Roman  Catholic  one,  and  was  founded 
in  the  year  1454.  It  is  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  having  about  600  students.  It 
has  a  library  with  upwards  of  80,000  vol¬ 
umes,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  mu¬ 
seum,  a  fine  collection  of  philosophical  in¬ 
struments,  a  chemical  laboratory,  an  ana¬ 
tomical  theatre,  a  school  for  clinical  in¬ 
struction,  and  a  botanic  garden. 

Freycinet  (Claude  Louis  de  Saulces 
de)  was  born  at  Montelimart,  in  France, 
August  7th  1779.  Having  entered  into 
the  naval  service  of  his  country,  he  had 
attained  to  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant  when 
he  was  appointed  to  accompany  Captain 
Baudin  in  his  voyage  of  discovery.  In 
1804-5,  M.  de  Freycinet  commanded  a 
corvette;  in  1811,  a  frigate;  and  in  1817, 
he  set  sail,  in  the  corvette  Uranie,  on  his 
celebrated  voyage  round  the  world,  —  a 
voyage  undertaken  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  with  exactness  the  form 
of  the  globe,  and  the  intensity  of  the  mag¬ 
netic  forces,  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
but  which  was  productive  of  important 
hydrographical  results  and  meteorological 
observations,  as  well  as  of  extensive  col¬ 
lections  in  natural  history.  The  Uranie, 
leaving  Toulon,  September  17th,  proceed¬ 
ed  by  way  of  the  Canary  Islands  and  Rio 
Janeiro  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  thence 
to  the  isles  of  France  and  Bourbon,  the 
Asiatic  Islands,  the  Sandwich  and  other 
islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  New  Hol¬ 
land,  New  Zealand,  and  then  directed  its 
course  to  Europe  eastwards  round  Cape 
Horn.  It  made  shipwreck  on  a  submarine 
rock  oft'  the  coast  of  the  Falkland  Islands, 
on  the  14th  of  February  1820.  The  crew, 
as  well  as  every  thing  of  value  which  the 
vessel  contained,  were  however  saved; 

I  and  Captain  Freycinet  was  so  fortunate 
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as  to  be  able  to  purchase  an  American 
vessel  that  happened  to  toucli  at  the  Falk¬ 
land  Islands,  in  which  he  completed  his 
voyage  to  France,  arriving,  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  18th  of  November,  in  the  port  of  Ha¬ 
vre.  In  this  notice  of  the  voyage  of  the 
Uranie,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  the 
remarkable  incident,  that  as  soon  as  the 
vessel,  on  leaving  France,  had  fairly  got 
out  to  sea,  the  commander  discovered  his 
own  wife  secreted  on  board,  and  disguised 
in  the  dress  of  a  common  sailor.  She,  of 
course,  accomplished  her  object  of  going 
with  her  husband  on  his  expedition,  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  accomplished 
in  any  other  mode,  the  presence  of  a  fe¬ 
male  on  board  a  ship-of-war  not  being- 
in  any  case  permitted.  In  1826,  Frey- 
cinet  became  a  member  of  the  Acade¬ 
my  of  (Sciences,  and  in  1829,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  governor  of  Martinique.  But  com¬ 
plaints  being  made  to  the  government  of 
his  conduct  towards  the  coloured  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  this  island,  he  was  recalled  home 
shortly  after  the  revolution  of  July.  Joint¬ 
ly  with  II.  Clement,  he  contrived  a  new 
process  tor  rendering  sea- water  fit  for 
drinking;  and  he  likewise  invented  a  new 
method  of  engraving  charts  on  copper, 
which  was  afterwards  applied  practically 
with  great  success  by  Brue. — An  account 
of  his  celebrated  expedition  of  discovery 
was  published  at  the  expense  of  the  French 
government,  in  a  splendid  form,  under  the 
title  of  “  Voyage  autour  du  monde,  entre- 
pris  par  ordre  du  roi,  sur  les  corvettes  de 
S.  M.  l’Uranie,  &c.,  pendant  les  annees 
1817  a  1820”  (8  vol.  4to.,  with  an  atlas). 

Freytag  (George  William  Frederick) 
was  born,  September  19th  1788,  at  Lunen¬ 
burg,  in  Hanover,  of  humble  parents,  who 
early  destined  him  for  the  study  of  the¬ 
ology.  For  this  purpose,  after  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  his  preparatory  education  in  his 
native  town,  they  provided  him, — at  the 
cost  of  many  deprivations  on  their  part, — 
with  the  means  of  pursuing  his  studies  at 
Gottingen.  There,  however,  he  applied 
himself  assiduously,  as  well  to  philosophy, 
and  the  Hebrew  language,  with  its  kin¬ 
dred  dialects,  as  to  theology.  An  univer¬ 
sity  prize,  conferred  upon  him  in  1810,  led 
to  his  being  appointed  a  tutor,  in  the  insti¬ 
tution,  in  the  course  of  the  following  year. 
This  post,  Gottingen  being  then  compre¬ 
hended  in  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  he 
abandoned,  in  1813,  from  patriotic  motives, 
and  went  to  Konigsberg,  in  Prussia,  where, 
for  a  time,  he  procured  the  means  of  sup¬ 
port  as  an  assistant  to  the  librarian  of  the 
university,  and  as  a  subordinate  teacher  in 
one  of  the  superior  schools  of  the  city. 
Vol.  XIV  —38 


Having,  at  length,  passed  his  theological 
examination,  but  been  unexpectedly  disap¬ 
pointed  in  obtaining  a  settlement  as  a 
clergyman,  which  had  been  promised  him, 
he  accepted  of  a  chaplaincy  in  the  Prus¬ 
sian  army,  that  penetrated  into  France  in 
1815.  At  Paris,  he  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  under  whose 
direction  he  resumed  his  study  of  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  East.  Through  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  de  Sacy  with  prince  Harden- 
berg  and  Alex,  de  Humboldt,  he  procured, 
in  the  first  place,  leave  of  absence  for  a 
year  from  his  official  duties,  and  was  sub¬ 
sequently  enabled,  by  the  grant  of  an  an¬ 
nual  stipend  from  the  king  of  Prussia,  to 
resign  his  office  altogether,  and  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  residence  in  the  French  capital, 
prosecuting  his  favourite  studies,  with  the 
advantage  of  consulting-  the  rich  treasures 
of  oriental  literature,  preserved  in  the 
Royal  Library.  Here  he  published,  in 
1819,  his  “  Selecta  ex  bistoria  Halebi,”  in 
the  original  Arabic,  with  a  Latin  transla¬ 
tion,  and  erudite  notes.  About  this  period, 
he  was  invited  to  a  professorship  in  the 
newly  established  university  of  Bonn,  on 
the  Rhine.  The  leisure  time  which  this 
office  left  at  his  disposal  was  employed  in 
the  preparation  and  publication  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  among  other  works : — the  ode  of 
Caabi  Ben-Sohair,  in  honour  of  Mohammed 
(1823);  “  Locmani  fabul®  et  plura  loca 
ex  codicibus  maximam  partem  historicis 
selecta”  (1823) ;  “  Hamasae  Carmina,”  a 
collection  of  the  earliest  Arabic  poetry, 
with  the  scholiums  of  Tebrisi,  (1828) ;  a 
treatise  on  the  versification  of  the  Ara¬ 
bians  (1830) ;  “  Chrestomathia  Arabica, 
Grammatica,  Historica”  (1834) ;  a  Hebrew 
grammar  (1835) ;  an  Arabic  and  Latin 
dictionary  (4  vols.,  4to.,  1827-38),  with  an 
abridgment  of  it  (1  vol.,  4to.,  1837) ;  and  a 
collection  of  Arabian  proverbs  (1838.) 

Fkimont*  was  transferred  from  the  mi¬ 
litary  command  of  Lombardy  to  the  presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Council  of  War  at  Vienna; 
where  he  died  on  the  26th  of  December  1831. 

Frith  or  Firth  is  used  in  Scotland  to 
denote  the  wide  opening  of  a  considerable 
river  into  the  sea.  The  term  corresponds 
to  the  Jiord  of  the  Danes  and  Norwegians. 

Fulminic  acid*  is  composed  of  two 
equivalents  of  cyanogen=52,  and  2  of  oxy- 
gen=16,  corresponding,  therefore,  in  ulti¬ 
mate  composition  with  the  cyanic  acid. 
The  fulminates  of  silver  and  mercury,  or 
fulminating  silver  or  mercury,  are  objects 
of  manufacturing  interest ;  the  former 
being  used  in  detonating  bonbons,  and  the 
latter  more  largely  and  importantly  as  a 
priming  for  the  percussion  caps  of  gun  locks. 
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Fur  trade.*  The  “  North  West”  and 
“  Hudson’s  Bay”  Fur  Companies  were 
united  under  the  firm  of  the  “  Hudson’s 
Bay  Fur  Company,”  in  1821.  The  skins 
collected  by  this  company  are  all  shipped 
to  London,  mostly  from  their  factories  of 
York  Fort  and  Moose  Fort,  in  Hudsbn’s 
Bay;  some,  however,  from  Fort  Vancou¬ 
ver,  on  the  W.  coast  of  America ;  and 
some  from  Montreal.  This  last,  which 
was  the  principal  seat  of  the  N.  W.  Com¬ 
pany,  has,  since  the  union,  sunk  into  a 
subordinate  station. — On  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  the  fur  trade  is  chiefly  pro¬ 
secuted,  as  already  mentioned,  by  the 
“North  American  Fur  Company.”  Its 
principal  establishment  is  at  Michilimacki- 
nac,  where  skins  are  received,  not  only 
from  the  posts  directly  connected  with  this 
station,  but  from  those  on  the  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  and  Yellowstone  rivers,  and  the 
great  range  of  country  extending  thence 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  Company 
penetrates  into  the  bosom  of  these  distant 
regions  by  means  of  steamboats.  Of  other 
associations  in  the  United  States,  the  most 
noted  are  Ashley’s  Company  from  St. 
Louis,  and  Captain  Bonneville’s,  formed  at 
New  York  in  1831 ;  which  last  pushed  its 
enterprises  into  tracts  between  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  coasts  of  Monterey 
and  Upper  California.  Indeed,  the  whole 


of  the  districts  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Pacific,  and  from  the  Arctic  Sea  to  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico,  are  now  traversed  in 
every  direction  by  the  hunter.  Almost  all 
the  American  furs  which  do  not  belong  to 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  find  their  way 
to  New  York,  where  they  are  either  dis¬ 
tributed  for  consumption  in  the  United 
States,  or  exported  chiefly  to  London. — 
The  fur  trade  is  also  extensively  pursued 
by  the  Russians  in  the  N.  of  Asia,  and  the 
N.  W.  coast  of  America.  Their  principal 
association  is  the  Russian  American  Com¬ 
pany  of  Moscow;  and  the  most  important 
markets  for  their  furs  are  the  fairs  of  Ki- 
achta,  Novgorod,  and  Leipsic.  The  value 
of  furs,  especially  of  those  which  are  arti¬ 
cles  of  luxury  and  fashion,  varies  in  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  manner,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  inequality  of  the  supply  and  de¬ 
mand  ;  and  the  fluctuations  in  price,  in  the 
course  of  a  single  year,  often  exceed  300 
per  cent. 

Fustian;  a  kind  of  coarse,  thick,  twilled 
cotton,  which  is  generally  dyed  of  an  olive, 
leaden,  or  other  dark  colour,  and  of  which 
velveteen  and  corduroy  are  varieties. 

Fustic.*  Young  fustic  is  the  Venice 
sumach,  a  plant  that  grows  in  Italy  and  the 
S.  of  France.  It  imparts  a  beautiful  bright 
greenish  yellow  dye,  which,  when  proper 
mordants  are  used,  is  very  permanent. 


G. 


('I  ABELLE  was  the  name  given,  before 
J  the  revolution  of  1789,  to  the  tax  .im¬ 
posed  in  France  upon  the  consumption  of 
salt.  It  had  been  levied  down  to  that 
period,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  five 
years  from  1340  to  1345,  ever  since  the 
reign  of  Philip  of  Valois,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  14th  century.  The  distribution 
of  it  was  most  capricious  and  arbitrary, 
some  provinces  having  been  altogether  ex¬ 
empt  from,  and  some  more,  and  others 
less,  subject  to  its  operation.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.,  and 
the  beginning  of  that  of  Louis  XVI.,  the 
sum  which  it  yielded  to  the  farmers-gene- 
ral  of  the  revenue  was  38  millions  of 
francs,  only  a  small  portion  of  which  found 
its  way  into  the  public  treasury.  This 
tax  nad  always  been  an  exceedingly  un¬ 
popular  one,  occasionally  leading  to  tu¬ 
mults  or  even  insurrection,  and  at  all 
times  to  extensive  smuggling,  and  conse¬ 
quent  infliction  of  frequent  and  severe 
punishments  on  the  parties  offending ;  and 


just  before  the  revolution,  it  constituted 
one  of  the  principal  grounds  of  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  existing  constitution  of  the 
government.  The  gabelle  was  abolished 
on  the  10th  of  May  1790.  The  consump¬ 
tion  of  salt  remained  unrestricted  until 
1806,  when  Napoleon  once  more  imposed 
a  tax  upon  this  article.  At  the  present 
day,  every  kilogramme  of  salt  (worth  from 
3  to  4  centimes)  pays  a  duty  into  the  pub¬ 
lic  treasury  of  30  centimes ;  and  the  whole 
amount  of  the  duty  is  60  millions  of  francs, 
levied  principally  on  the  necessities  of  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  community. 

Gaeler*  died  on  the  17th  of  February 
1826.  J 

Gagern.  Besides  the  works  of  w  Inch 
this  statesman  was  mentioned,  in  a  previ¬ 
ous  volume,  to  have  been  the  author,  he 
wrote  a  memoir,  which  was  presented  to  the 
German  Diet,  in  1817,  and  which  attracted 
a  certain  degree  of  attention  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  at  the  time  of  its  publication  ;  and  also 
a  work  entitled  “My  Political  Life”  ( Mein 
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Anthril  an  der  Politik ),  in  4  volumes,  the 
last  of  which,  published  in  18133,  consists 
of  the  letters,  addressed  to  the  baron  de 
Gagern,  from  1813  to  1833,  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  Prussian  minister,  the  baron  de 
Stem. 

Gail.*  This  learned  philologist  died 
on  the  5th  of  February  1829.  The  22d 
volume  of  his  “  Philologue”  was  published 
previous  to  his  death ;  and  to  his  works 
already  mentioned,  is  to-be  added  his  “  Ge¬ 
ographic  d’Herodote,  avec  atlas,  contenant 
la  geographic  des  trois  grands  historiens 
de  1’antiquite  et  les  plans  des  batailles 
qti’ils  ont  decrites”  (2  vols.  1»23). — Jean 
Francois  Gad,  a  son  of  the  former,  born 
in  1795,  has  likewise  distinguished  him¬ 
self  as  a  classical  scholar.  He  has  filled 
a  professorship  in  the  College  of  France, 
and  is  the  author  of  a  memoir  on  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  Bacchus  (1822),  for  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  prize  of  the  Academy  of  In¬ 
scriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  and  of  a 
dissertation  on  the  Periplus  of  Scylax 
(1825).  He  has,  besides,  published  the 
first  three  volumes  of  an  edition  of  the 
“  Geograph i  Grseci  Minores”  (Paris  1827 
'-31,  and  a  French  translation  (jointly 
with  M.  Longueville)  of  Mathioe’s  Greek 
Grammar. 

Galacz  or  Galatz,  a  town  of  Molda¬ 
via,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Danube,  between 
the  confluence  of  the  Sereth  and  Pruth 
with  that  river,  80  miles  W.  of  its  princi¬ 
pal  mouth.  Though  at  such  a  distance  in¬ 
land,  it  may  be  said  to  be  the  port  of  the 
Danube,  vessels  of  300  tons  ascending  to 
it  by  the  Soulineh,  or  middle  mouth  of  the 
river;  and  since  the  establishment  of 
steam  packets  on  the  Danube,  and  the 
opening  of  its  navigation  by  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  of  Adrianople  (1829),  Galacz 
has  attained  to  a  considerable  importance, 
and  is  probably  destined  to  become  one  of 
the  greatest  emporiums  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Black  Sea.  It  has  been  made  a  free 
port.  The  population  is  at  present  about 
12,000.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  chiefly 
carried  on  by  Greek  merchants ;  latterly, 
however,  a  number  of  English,  and  other 
foreigners,  have  formed  mercantile  esta¬ 
blishments  here.  Notwithstanding  the  re¬ 
cent  period  at  which  the  navigation  of 
the  Danube  has  been  opened,  and  the  bar¬ 
barous  Hate  of  the  countries  in  the  lower 
parts  of  its  course,  the  value  of  the  exports 
from  Galacz  and  Brahilow  were  conjec¬ 
tured,  in  1842,  to  exceed  £1,000,000  a 
ear,  nearly  two-thirds  of  which  amount 
eing  from  the  former  place.  The  exports 
are  corn,  cattle,  tallow,  wool,  hides,  skins, 
&c. ;  the  imports,  cotton  goods,  and  cotton 


twist,  principally  from  England,  the  de¬ 
mand  lor  which  is  rapidly  increasing; 
with  sugar,  coftee,  olives  and  olive  oil,  iron 
and  steel,  hardware,  &c. 

Gallic  acid.*  This  acid  is  composed 
of  7  atoms  of  carbon,  3  of  hydrogen,  and 
5  of  oxygen.  Its  equivalent  number  is  25. 

Gallo*  (Marquis  de)  continued  to  live 
in  retirement  from  public  affairs,  till  his 
death  at  Naples,  in  February  1833. 

Galt*  (John)  was  born  at  Irvine  in 
Ayrshire,  May  2d  1779.  He  was  a  very 
voluminous  writer.  Plis  novels  alone  are 
24  in  number ;  his  dramas  are  hardly  less 
numerous;  and  his  biographical  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous  works  are  even  more  so.  Few 
have  excelled  him  as  a  delineator  of  fa¬ 
miliar  Scottish  life;  and  though  some  of 
his  attempts  of  this  kind  evince  all  the 
carelessness  of  hasty  composition,  others, 
his  “Ayrshire  Legatees,”  “Annals  of  the 
Parish,”  “  Entail,”  &c.,  are  possessed  of 
very  uncommon  merit,  and  are  pervaded 
for  the  most  part  by  an  inimitable  vein  of 
“.quaint,  shrewd,  homely,  and  observant 
humour.”  In  1833,  Mr.  Galt  published 
“The  Autobiography  of  John  Galt”  (2  vols. 
8vo.),  and  in  1834,  “The  Literary  Life 
and  Miscellanies  of  John  Galt”  (3  vols.. 
12mo.)  —  He  died,  April  11th  1839,  when 
he  had  almost  completed  his  60th  year, 
and  a  few  days  after  he  had  suffered  his 
14th  stroke  of  palsy. 

Gaiubart  (Jean  Felix  Adolphe),  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  observatory  at  Marseilles,  was 
born  at  Cette,  in  the  S.  of  France,  some 
time  in  the  year  1800.  He  was  an  emi¬ 
nent  astronomer,  and  especially  noted  for 
his  observations  on  comets,  having  disco¬ 
vered  no  fewer  than  13  of  these  bodies  be¬ 
tween  1822  and  1834.  He  was  a  corre¬ 
sponding  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences,  and  died  at  Paris  on  the  13th  of 
July  1836. 

Game  Laws.*  The  principal  British 
statutes  relating  to  game,  now  in  force, 
are  the  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  the  9  Geo.  4, 
c.  69,  and  1  &  2  Wm.  4,  c.  32,  by  which 
last  statute  very  great  changes  have  been 
effected.  The  most  important  alterations 
made  by  the  last  of  these  acts  are,  first, 
that  all  qualifications  are  now  done  away 
with,  and  that  any  person  taking  out  a 
proper  certificate  may  kill  game  on  his 
own  land,  or  that  of  another  person  with 
his  leave;  and  secondly,  that  every  person 
having  such  a  certificate  may  sell  game 
to  any  person  licensed  to  deal  in  it  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  act,  who  again  is  at  liberty  to 
retail  it  without  restriction.  Most  tres¬ 
passes  and  offences  relating  to  game  are- 
punishable  on  summary  conviction  before 
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magistrates.  The  most  serious  of  these 
offences  is  what  is  called  night  poaching. 
After  two  convictions  before  a  magistrate 
for  this  offence,  it  becomes  a  misdemeanor 
to  be  proceeded  against  by  indictment,  and 
punishable  by  transportation  for  seven 
years,  or  imprisonment  and  hard  labour. 
Night  poaching  committed  by  three  or 
more  persons  in  company  together  is  a 
misdemeanor  in  the  first  instance,  and 
punishable  by  transportation  for  14  years, 
or  imprisonment  and  hard  labour. 

Ganges.*  The  annual  inundation  of 
this  river  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  tropical 
rains,  which  prevail  successively  through¬ 
out  all  the  countries  through  which  the 
Ganges  flows;  and  in  this  respect  its  in¬ 
undation  differs  from  that  of  the  Nile, 
whose  waters  are  augmented  by  rains  fall¬ 
ing  along  the  upper  part  of  its  course  only. 
The  river  begins  to  rise  in  the  upper  part 
of  its  course  in  the  month  of  April ;  and  by 
the  end  of  July  all  the  lower  parts  of  Ben¬ 
gal,  contiguous  to  the-  Ganges  and  Brah¬ 
mapootra,  are  under  water.  A  few  days 
before  the  middle  of  August  the  waters 
attain  their  greatest  height,  and  after  re¬ 
maining  for  only  a  few  days  nearly  sta¬ 
tionary,  they  begin  to  decline,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  great  quantities  of  rain  con¬ 
tinue  to  fall  for  the  next  6  or  7  weeks. 
About  the  end  of  November  the  river  is 
again  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  was  in 
the  beginning  of  April.  It  decreases  at 
an  average  rate  of  half  an  inch  a  day  from 
the  end  of  November  to  the  latter  part  of 
April,  when  it  is  lowest  in  Bengal,  though 
the  rains  in  the  mountains  have  already 
begun  to  augment  it  in  the  upper  portion 
of  the  country.  Major  Rennell  estimated 
the  quantity  of  water  discharged  by  the 
Ganges  per  second  in  the  dry  season  at 
80,000  cubic  feet,  and  in  the  rainy  season 
at  405,000  cubic  feet ;  being  for  the  ave¬ 
rage  of  the  year,  as  he  surmises,  and  as 
has  previously  been  stated,  180,000  feet 
per  second.  But  according  to  some  ob¬ 
servations  made  at  Ghazipore,  above  Cal¬ 
cutta,  by  Mr.  Everest,  in  1831,  it  would 
appear  that  from  June  to  September  about 
500,000  cubic  feet  per  second  are  dis¬ 
charged  ;  while  the  average  of  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  year  is  only  100,000  cubic  feet 
per  second.  The  quantity  of  earth  brought 
down  by  the  river  is  very  great.  Mr.  Eve¬ 
rest  estimates  the  total  annual  discharge 
of  mud  at  6,368,077,440  cubic  feet;  the 
weight  of  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Lyell,  would  exceed  60  times  that  of  the 
great  pyramid  of  Egypt.  A  very  striking 
effect  of  the  inundation  of  the  Ganges  is 
♦lie  change  produced  by  it,  year  after  year, 


in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  particularly  in 
Bengal,  where  the  soil  is  the  most  loose 
and  yielding.  Islands  are  formed,  and  in 
a  few  years  again  destroyed ;  extensive 
marshes  are  continually  produced  ;  and  the 
condition  and  limits  of  private  property 
interfered  with.  The  Ganges,  like  seve¬ 
ral  other  great  rivers,  is  subject  to  the 
phenomenon  of  the  bore ,  or  a  rapid  rush 
of  the  tide  up  the  stream  to  a  considerable 
distance.  It  occurs  in  all  the  mouths  of 
the  Ganges,  and  particularly  in  the  Hoogh- 
ly,  through  which  branch  it  ascends  as  far 
as  Culna,  or  even  Nuddea,  200  miles  from 
the  sea. 

Ganilh  (Charles)  was  born  at  Allanche, 
in  the  French  department  of  the  Cantal, 
on  the  6th  of  January  1758.  He  was  a 
lawyer  (avocat)  in  Paris  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Revolution  in  1789,  and  acted  a  de¬ 
cided,  though  not  a  very  conspicuous  part, 
during  its  first  stages,  in  support  of  free 
institutions.  During  the  reign  of  terror, 
however,  the  moderation  of  his  opinions 
subjected  him  to  suspicion  and  imprison¬ 
ment,  and  the  events  of  the  9th  of  Ther- 
midor  alone  prevented  his  deportation  from 
France.  After  the  revolution  of  the  18th 
of  Brumaire,  in  which  he  took  an  active 
part,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Tribu¬ 
nate,  where  he  voted  steadily  against  all 
the  measures  of  the  consular  government 
invading  the  independency  of  the  judicia¬ 
ry,  or  restricting  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
He  was,  in  consequence,  eliminated  from 
the  Tribunate  at  the  first  opportunity,  that 
is  in  1802 ;  from  which  period  until  1815 
he  lived  in  retirement  from  all  public  af¬ 
fairs.  In  this  year,  he  was  elected  by  his 
native  department  a  member  of  that  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies  which  has  been  styled  the 
“Chambre  introuvable,”  and  in  which 
body  he  constituted  one  of  the  minority. 
He  continued  to  sit  as  a  deputy  down  to  the 
year  1823,  and  was  remarkable,  through¬ 
out  his  legislative  career,  for  his  modera¬ 
tion,  and  freedom  from  party  prejudices. 
It  was  only  on  the  annual  presentation  of 
the  budget,  and  on  occasion  of  the  propos¬ 
ing  by  them  of  exceptional  laws,  that  he 
was  a  regular  opponent  of  the  ministers. 
M.  Ganilh  was  a  voluminous  writer.  His 
three  principal  works  are  the  “Essai  poli¬ 
tique  sur  le  revenu  public  des  peuples  de 
l’antiquite,  du  moyen  age  et  des  temps 
modernes”  (2  vols.  8vo.  1806,  2d  ed.  1823); 
a  treatise  entitled  “  Des  systemes  de  l’eco- 
nomie  politique,  de  leurs  inconvenients,  et 
de  leurs  avantages”  (1809,  2d  ed.  1821) , 
and  the  “Theorie  de  l’economie  politique” 
(2  vols.  1815,  2d  ed.  1822). 

Gans  (Edward),  born  at  Berlin  in  Prus- 
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sia,  March  22d  1798,  was  a  professor  in 
the  university  of  that  city,  and  one  of  the 
most  eminent  jurists  of  Germany.  He 
may,  indeed,  be  regarded  as  having  been 
for  some  years  at  the  head  of  the  German 
philosophical  school  of  jurisprudence,  as 
Savigny  was  and  is  of  the  historical  school. 
He  has  written  a  number  of  juridical 
works,  which  enjoy  a  high  reputation, 
such  as  his  treatise  on  obligations  or  con¬ 
tracts,  “Uber  romisches  Obligationen- 
Recht”  (1819);  his  “Scholise  to  Gains;” 
an  important  work  on  the  law  of  inheri¬ 
tance,  entitled  “  Das  Erbrecht  in  welt- 
geschichtlicher  Entwickelung”  (4  vols. 
1824-3  ));  and  his  “System  of  Roman 
Law”  (1827).  As  a  professor,  Gans  was 
exceedingly  able;  he  might  even  be  called 
eloquent,  a  merit  not  often  aimed  at,  and 
seldom  attained,  by  the  German  professors. 
His  lectures  were  always  numerously  at¬ 
tended,  especially  his  courses  on  modern 
history.  These  were  deeply  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  evinced  in  the 
lecturer  great  freedom  and  boldness  of 
thought  and  expression;  for  which  reason 
they  were,  after  a  time,  discontinued  by 
an  injunction  of  the  Prussian  government. 
Among  his  extra-professional  publications 
is  that  of  which  he  professed  himself  to  be 
simply  the  editor,  but  which  may,  in  reality, 
be  looked  upon  as  his  own,  viz.  “Hegel’s 
Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  History, 
edited  by  Gans”  (1837).  Hegel,  on  his 
death,  left  behind  him  only  the  introduc¬ 
tion. — Gans  was  cut  off  by  apoplexy,  on  the 
5th  of  May  1839,  at  the  early  age  of  41. 

Garat*  (Dominique  Joseph)  died  on 
the  9th  of  December  1833. — Besides  the 
work  already  mentioned  and  a  number  of 
eulogies  and  other  minor  productions,  he 
published  “Considerations  sur  la  Revolu¬ 
tion”  (1792),  and  “  Memoires  sur  la  Revo¬ 
lution”  (1795);  which  last  work  contains  a 
defence  of  his  conduct  while  minister  of 
justice.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy  in  1803,  but  was  ex¬ 
cluded  from  it  at  the  Restoration.  A  short 
time  before  his  death,  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  the  Moral  and 
Political  Sciences. 

Garcia  (Manuel),  born  at  Seville  in 
Spain,  in  1779,  was  a  composer  of  music 
and  a  celebrated  opera  singer.  He  began 
his  professional  career  at  Madrid  in  1801, 
and  subsequently  travelled  through  France 
and  Italy,  as  well  as  his  own  country,  ob¬ 
taining  everywhere  great  applause.  After 
making  a  visit  to  America,  he  returned  to 
Europe,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1832. — He 
was  the  father  of  the  celebrated  singer, 
Mad.  Malibran.  —  The  most  successful 
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opera  which  he  composed  was  the  “  Ca¬ 
liph  of  Bagdad.” 

Garnekin.*  The  younger  of  the  bro¬ 
thers  of  this  name  died  in  1823;  the  elder 
was  still  living  in  1841. 

Garnier  (count  Germain),  was  born  at 
Auxerre  in  France,  November  8th  1754, 
and  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1789  was  an  attorney  ( procureur ) 
at  the  court  of  the  Chatelet.  He  then 
became  the  secretary  of  Mad.  Adelaide, 
the  aunt  of  Louis  13th.  Thenceforth  he 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  literature,  not 
however  without  taking  part  in  the  agi¬ 
tating  politics  of  the  day.  *  He  was  a  mo¬ 
derate  monarchist,  and  was  at  one  time, 
on  account  of  his  moderation  rendering 
him  less  obnoxious  to  the  public  generally 
than  most  other  royalists,  offered  by  the 
king  the  post  of  minister  of  justice,  which 
he  declined  from  an  unwillingness  to  en¬ 
counter  the  hazards  he  would  be  subjected 
to,  or  perhaps  despairing  of  being  able  to 
resist  successfully  the  farther  progress  of 
the  revolution.  Immediately  after  the 
events  of  the  10th  of  August  1792,  he 
emigrated  to  Switzerland,  where  he  lived 
in  retirement  till  the  establishment  of  the 
government  of  the  Directory,  when  he 
returned  to  France.  Napoleon,  on  becom¬ 
ing  First  Consul,  appointed  him  prefect  of 
the  department  of  the  Seine  and  Oise.  In 
1804,  he  became  a  senator,  and  soon  after¬ 
wards  a  count  of  the  empire.  He  was 
president  of  the  Senate  from  1809  to 
1811. — Notwithstanding  the  favoui  he  en¬ 
joyed  during  the  period  of  the  empire,  he 
embraced  in  1814,  with  zeal,  the  cause  of 
the  Bourbons,  and  was  allowed  to  retain 
his  rank  as  a  peer  of  France.  During  the 
hundred  days,  he  refused  to  accept  of 
office,  but  did  not  quit  the  French  territory. 
For  his  fidelity  to  the  royal  cause,  he  was 
rewarded  by  Louis  XVIII.  by  being  made 
a  minister  of  state  and  a  member  of  his 
privy  council.  In  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
he  took  a  prominent  part  in  reference  to 
all  financial  measures,  and  was  a  steady 
supporter  of  the*  government  until  his 
death,  October  4th  1821. — Of  Garnier’s 
numerous  publications,  that  which  is  best 
known,  at  least  beyond  the  limits  of  his 
own  country,  is  his  translation  into  French 
of  Adam  Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations,  to 
which  he  added  numerous  notes,  written 
in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
school  of  Quesnay  (1808.  2d  ed.  1822). 
Some  of  the  most  important  of  his  other 
works  are  his  essay  “  De  la  propriete  con- 
sideree  dans  ses  rapports  avec  le  droit 
politique”  (1792);  an  “Abrege  elemen- 
taire  des principesde  l’economie  politique’ 
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(179G);  and  the  “Theorie  des  banques 
d'escompte”  (1800). 

Gas  lighting.*  The  use  of  coal  gas, 
as  a  means  of  illumination,  is  every  year 
becoming  more  general.  It  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  all  the  larsre  towns  of  Great 
Britain,  and  into  many  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  and  in  the  United  States. — The 
economy  of  gas  light  is  variously  estimated. 
According  to  Mr.  Brande,  the  cost  of  a 
lamp  fed  by  gas,  and  giving  the  light  of 
7  candles,  will  (in  England)  be  ^d.  per 
hour;  of  Argand’s  lamp  with  spermaceti 
oil,  3d. ;  of  mould  candles,  3^d. ;  and  of 
wax  candles,  Is.  2d.  per  hour.  Dr.  Ure, 
in  estimating  the  comparative  economy  of 
different  kinds  of  light,  and  assuming  that 
of  the  illuminating  power  from  wax  to  be 
indicated  by  100,  states  that  from  tallow 
to  be  28.6;  oil,  14.3;  coal  gas,  4.76;  thus 
making  the  cost  of  wax  about  3^  times 
that  of  tallow,  and  tallow  about  6  times 
that  of  coal  gas. — The  light  from  gas, 
however,  besides  being  procured  at  a 
smaller  expense,  is  also  more  generally 
convenient  than  that  yielded  by  other 
substances  in  the  ordinary  mode,  as  it 
may  be  reduced  in  an  instant  from  the 
greatest  splendour  to  the  faintest  degree 
of  illumination,  by  the  simple  adjustment 
of  the  stop-cock.  Its  uses  in  buildings  of 
all  kinds,  whether  for  industrial  or  domestic 
purposes,  are  universally  known  and  ap¬ 
preciated  ;  and  still  more  conspicuous, 
perhaps,  is  its  superiority  as  a  street 
light — The  usual  retail  price  of  the  gas 
in  England  is  from  7s.  to  10s.  per  1000 
cubic  feet.  In  Philadelphia,  it  is  furnished 
at  the  rate  of  $52.80  per  1000  cubic  feet; 
5  per  cent,  besides  being  deducted  for 
prompt  payment. 

Gaston  (William)  was  born  at  New- 
bern,  in  North  Carolina,  on  the  19th  day 
of  September  1778.  His  paternal  ances¬ 
tors  were  Huguenots,  who,  at  the  period 
of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
sought  refuge  in  Ireland  ;  where  his  father 
was  born,  and  where  he  had  an  uncle, 
who  was  an  eminent  pr(?sbyterian  clergy¬ 
man.  Dr.  Alexander  Gaston,  the  father, 
received  his  professional  education  in  the 
medical  school  at  Edinburgh,  and  was 
subsequently  appointed  a  surgeon  in  the 
British  navy;  but,  early  in  life,  he  came 
to  this  country,  and  settled  at  Newbern. 
lie  was  distinguished  among  the  patriots 
of  the  Revolution ;  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  of  safety  for  the  district  in 
which  he  resided;  and  served  in  the 
army, — at  times  in  L;s  professional  capa¬ 
city,  and  once  in  the  command  of  a  body 
of  volunteers,  which  led  to  his  early  and 


tragical  death,  being  shot  by  a  party  of 
tories  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  and  fa¬ 
mily.  The  mother  of  Mr.  William  Gaston 
was  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  was 
distinguished  for  her  prudence,  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  accomplishments.  Only  three 
years  old  at  his  father’s  death,  it  was  to 
her  exclusively  that  he  owed  those  early 
impressions  which  determined  his  future 
character  and  principles.  A  disposition, 
in  childhood  “volatile  and  irritable,”  was 
so  trained  as  to  become  a  pattern  of  pa¬ 
tience  and  perseverance.  While,  too,  he 
very  naturally  embraced  the  faith  of  his 
mother,  he  was  at  the  same  time  imbued 
by  her  with  the  most  liberal  sentiments  of 
toleration  and  kindness  towards  those  who 
differed  from  her  in  their  religious  belief.— 
In  the  autumn  of  1791,  when  13  years  of 
age,  lie  was  sent  to  the  college  at  George¬ 
town,  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  where 
his  attention  was  assiduously  directed  to 
the  study  of  the  ancient  classics.  At  the 
end  of  18  months,  however,  he  was  recalled 
home,  on  account  of  the  impaired  state  of 
his  health.  This  having  been  restored, 
he  was,  after  receiving  some  farther  pre¬ 
paratory  instruction,  entered  as  a  member 
of  the  junior  class  of  Princeton  college,  in 
New  Jersey,  in  1794.  There  he  gradu¬ 
ated,  in  1796,  with  the  highest  honours  of 
the  institution.  He  then  studied  law  in 
his  native  town  with  Francis  Xavier  Mar¬ 
tin,  who  was  afterwards  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  state  of  Louisiana. — 
In  1798,  Mr.  Gaston  was  admitted  to  prac¬ 
tice;  in  the  summer  of  1800,  before  he 
had  completed  his  22d  year,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  senate  of  North  Carolina, 
and  he  very  soon  became  conspicuous  for 
his  talents,  influence,  and  usefulness.  In 
1809,  he  was  one  of  the  electors  of  presi¬ 
dent  and  vice-president,  and  in  1813  a  re¬ 
presentative  in  Congress,  in  which  body 
he  continued  till  1817.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  its  deliberations,  and  was  a  promi¬ 
nent  leader  of  the  party  adverse  to  the 
then  existing  administration  of  the  general 
government.  One  of  his  greatest  efforts 
on  the  floor  of  Congress  was  his  speech, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1815,  in  op¬ 
position  to  the  bill  authorizing  the  presi¬ 
dent  to  contract  a  loan  of  $25,000,000,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war  with 
effect  against  Great  Britain.  He  resisted 
its  passage  on  the  ground  of  its  being  in¬ 
tended  to  provide  the  means  of  an  invasion 
of  Canada,  instead  of  being  limited,  as  he 
judged  that  it  should  be,  to  the  defence 
merely  of  our  own  territory  from  the  ag¬ 
gressions  of  the  enemy.  His  next  most 
remarkable  speech  was,  perhaps,  that  upon 
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the  motion  of  one  of  his  colleagues  from 
North  Carolina  to  expunge  the  “previous 
question”  from  the  rules  of  the  House,  and 
in  which  the  learning  and  eloquence  dis¬ 
played  by  him  excited  the  surprise,  as  well 
as  admiration,  of  his  auditors. — After  the 
year  1817,  his  sphere  of  usefulness  was 
confined  to  his  own  state,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  unremittingly  occupied  at  the 
bar,  in  the  Legislature,  in  the  Convention 
to  amend  the  constitution,  and  lastly  as  a 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  died  at 
Raleigh,  on  the  23d  of  January  1844,  in 
the  66th  year  of  his  age,  beloved  and  la¬ 
mented  by  all  who  knew  him. — To  intel¬ 
lectual  powers  of  an  uncommon  order,  and 
an  untiring  industry,  he  added  the  virtues 
of  a  Christian  and  the  manners  of  an  ac¬ 
complished  gentleman.  The  provision  of 
the  former  constitution  of  North  Carolina, 
excluding  from  judicial  stations  all  but 
Protestants,  was  in  his  case  regarded, 
from  the  universal  respect  in  which  he 
was  held,  as  a  dead  letter.  Yet  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  his  acceptance  of  a  seat  upon  the 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  face 
of  it,  lias  been  much  called  in  question ; 
and  some  even  of  his  most  ardent  friends 
disapproved  of  the  step.  He  contributed 
effectually,  at  a  subsequent  period,  to  the 
abrogation  of  the  constitutional  provision 
referred  to, — an  achievement  that  may  be 
regarded,  from  the  peculiar  position  which 
he  occupied  in  relation  to  it,  as  the  most 
interesting  event  of  his  life. 

Gau.*  After  his  return  from  his  journey 
to  Nubia,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new  church,  as  well  as  of 
other  important  buildings,  at  Paris. — Be¬ 
sides  his  work  on  the  antiquities  of  Nubia 
previously  mentioned,  he  published  an¬ 
other,  of  like  nature,  on  the  ruins  of  Pom¬ 
peii  (1824). 

Gaudin*  (duke  of  Gaeta)  continued  pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Bank  of  France  from  1820  till 
the  month  of  April  1834,  when  he  re- 
signed,  not  altogether  voluntarily,  to  make 
room  for  M.  d’Argout.  Since  then,  he 
has  Jived  in  retirement  at  his  seat  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris.  « 

Gauntlet.  See  Gantlope. 

Gauss.*  Of  late  years  the  attention  of 
•this  distinguished  mathematician  has  been 
very  much  directed  to  the  subject  of  ter¬ 
restrial  magnetism.  His  theory  relating 
to  it.  together  with  the  observations  made 
by  him  in  conjunction  with  Weber,  have 
attracted  in  a  considerable  degree  the  no¬ 
tice  of  the  scientific  world.  These  ob¬ 
servations  are  recorded  in  the  “Resultaten 
ous  den  Beobachtungen  des  magnetischen 
Vereins,”  published  annually  by  Gauss 


I  and  Weber  since  the  year  1839,  as  also  in 
the  “Atlas  des  Erdmagnetismus”  (Leip- 
sic,  1840).  Still  more  lately  Gauss  has 
been  much  occupied  with  the  theory  of 
geodesy,  on  which  he  purposes  to  publish 
a  series  of  memoirs.  The  first  of  the  series 
was  inserted  in  the  Gottingen  Transac¬ 
tions  for  the  year  1843. 

Gay-Lussac*  (Nicolas  Francois)  was 
born  December  6th  1778,  at  St.  Leonard) 
in  the  French  department  of  the  Haute 
Vienne.  The  discoveries  made  by  him 
subsequent  to  the  publication  of  the  “  Re- 
cherches  physico-chimiques,”  mentioned 
in  a  former  volume,  are  recorded  for  the 
most  part  in  the  “  Annales  de  chimie,”  the 
“  Annales  de  chimie  et  physique,”  and  the 
“  Bulletin  de  la  societe  philomatique.”  In 
1827,  appeared  his  “  Cours  de  physique, 
recueilli  et  publie  par  Grosselin,”  and,  in 
the  following  year,  his  “Cours  de  chinie 
professe  a  la  faculte  des  sciences  de  Palis, 
contenant  l’histoire  des  sels,  la  chimie  ve- 
getale  et  animale,  recueilli  par  une  soci¬ 
ete  de  stenographies,  et  revu  par  Gaultier 
de  Claubry,”  in  two  volumes.  —  M.  Gay- 
Lussac,  besides  being  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  of  that  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  has  held  a  great  number  of  honoura¬ 
ble  appointments.  Among  these  were  the 
professorships  which  he  held  at  the  Sor- 
bonne  (Faculty  of  Sciences),  at  the  Jardin 
du  Roi,  and  the  Polytechnic  School,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  number  of  administrative 
offices,  requiring  a  knowledge  of  chemical 
science.  —  From  1831  to  1837,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies;  and 
in  1839,  was  created  a  peer  of  France. 
As  a  legislator,  however,  he  has  taken 
little  or  no  part  in  the  political  contentions 
of  the  day,  but  has  commonly  spoken  on 
all  questions  ’•elating  to  public  instruction, 
or  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  the 
country. 

Gazetteer.*  To  the  list  of  gazetteers 
or  geographical  dictionaries  mentioned  in 
a  previous  volume,  may  be  added  M’Cul- 
loch’s  “  Dictionary,  geographical,  statisti¬ 
cal,  and  historical,”  a  work  of  great  re¬ 
search,  and  the  general  accuracy  of  which 
may  be  depended  on.  The  articles  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  United  States  have  been  ex¬ 
tended  and  improved  in  the  American  edi¬ 
tion. 

Gelatine.*  The  ultimate  components 
of  gelatine  are  47.8  carbon,  7.9  hydrogen, 
16.9  nitrogen,  and  27.4  oxygen. 

Geneva  *  In  1838,  the  population  of 
the  city  of  Geneva  was  28,003.  It  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  ramparts  and  bastions,  con¬ 
structed  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen 
tury.  These,  however,  are  of  little  ser 
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vice  as  fortifications,  the  city  being  com¬ 
manded  by  some  adjacent  heights,  and  are 
of  use  chiefly  as  promenades. — The  acade¬ 
my,  founded  by  Calvin,  has  faculties  of 
jurisprudence,  theology,  natural  science, 
and  literature,  and  39  salaried  or  honora¬ 
ry  professors.  It  has  attached  to  it  a  li¬ 
brary  of  40,000  volumes,  including  many 
valuable  manuscripts.  Geneva  has  also  a 
college  for  classical  education;  a  school 
preparatory  for  the  academy ;  a  school  of 
manufactures,  established  in  1832;  schools 
of  watchmaking,  drawing,  music,  &c. ; 
and  many  private  schools.  Besides  the  in¬ 
stitutions  mentioned  in  a  former  volume, 
it  has  a  society  for  the  advancement  of 
arts;  societies  of  medicine  and  natural 
history,  and  other  learned  associations; 
lunatic  and  deaf  and  dumb  asylums;  and 
various  other  charitable  institutions.  There 
are  a  number  of  benefit  societies ;  and  a 
savings’  bank  was  established  in  1816, 
which  had  in  1835  a  capital  of  5,136,171 
florins. — The  main  source  of  the  prosperi¬ 
ty  of  Geneva  consists  in  its  manufactures; 
the  principal  of  which  are  watches,  jew¬ 
ellery,  musical  boxes;  and  objects  of  taste 
in  the  fine  arts.  In  1834,  there  were  274 
master,  and  1332  working  watchmakers; 
and  117  master,  and  663  working  jewel¬ 
lers.  The  number  of  watches  annually 
made  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  70,000 ; 
and  of  these  at  least  60,000  are  of  gold. 
In  watchmaking  and  jewellery  together, 
it  is  estimated  that  between  70,000  and 
80,000  oz.  of  gold,  and  about  50,000  oz.  of 
silver,  are  used  annually.  “The  great 
advantage,”  according  to  Dr.  Bowring, 
“which  the  Swiss  possess,  in  competition 
with  the  watchmakers  in  England,  is  the 
low  price  at  which  they  can  produce  the 
flal  cylinder  watches,  which  are  at  present 
much  in  request.  The  watcnes  of  English 
manufacture  do  not  come  into  competition 
with  those  of  Swiss  production,  which  are 
used  for  different  purposes,  and  by  a  differ¬ 
ent  class  of  persons.  Notwithstanding  all 
the  risks  and  charges,  the  sale  of  Swiss 
watches  is  large,  and  it  has  not  really  in¬ 
jured  the  English  watchmaking  trade.  The 
English  watches  are  far  more  solid  in  con¬ 
struction,  fitter  for  service,  especially  in 
countries  where  no  good  watchmakers  are 
to  be  found,  as  the  Swiss  watches  re¬ 
quire  delicate  treatment.  English  watches, 
therefore,  are  sold  to  the  purchaser  who 
can  pay  a  high  price ;  the  Swiss  watches 
supply  the  classes  to  whom  a  costly  watch 
is  inaccessible.”  The  works  or  machine¬ 
ry  of  the  watches  are  made  principally  at 
I'ontainemelon  and  Beaucourt,  in  France, 
fixe  unfinished  work  is  called  an  ebauche , 


and  is  polished  and  perfected  by  the  Ge¬ 
nevese  artisan.  A  committee  of  master- 
workmen,  with  a  syndic  at  their  head,  are 
appointed  by  the  government  to  inspect 
every  workshop,  and  the  articles  made  in 
it,  in  order  to  guard  against  fraud  in  the 
substitution  of  metals  not  of  the  legal 
standard.  It  may  be  added  that,  in  defi¬ 
ance  of  the  strictest  custom-house  regula¬ 
tions,  the  watches  and  jewellery  of  Ge¬ 
neva  are  smuggled  very  extensively  into 
France. 

Genoa*  had,  in  1838,  a  population  of 
97,621,  exclusive  of  the  garrison  of  8000 
men,  and  seamen  belonging  to  the  mer¬ 
chant  service  or  royal  navy,  amounting  to 
9636  more,  being  a  total  of  115,257  per¬ 
sons. — It  is  the  entrepot  of  a  large  extent 
of  country ;  and  its  commerce,  though  in¬ 
ferior  to  what  it  once  was,  is  very  consi¬ 
derable,  and  has  latterly  been  increasing. 
The  various  duties  and  custom-house  fees, 
formerly  charged  on  the  transit  of  goods 
through  Genoa  and  the  Sardinian  territo¬ 
ries,  have  recently  been  abolished,  and  the 
city  made  a  free  port,  that  is,  a  port  where 
goods  may  be  warehoused,  and  exported 
free  of  duty.  Its  chief  commercial  rela¬ 
tions  are  with  Great  Britain,  France,  and 
the  Austrian  and  Neapolitan  states;  but 
it  has  also  an  active  intercourse  with  the 
Russian  ports  of  the  Black  Sea,  whence 
wheat,  wool,  and  other  articles  are  im¬ 
ported;  the  Levant;  and  Brazil,  from 
which  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  tropical 
productions  are  brought.  Its  trade  is 
chiefly  carried  on  under  the  national  flag. 
In  1835,  the  value  of  the  imports  into  the 
arroridissement  of  Genoa  was  <£3,840,000 
sterling ;  and  of  the  exports,  £2,520,000. 
—  Genoa  has  a  royal  college;  a  naval 
school,  the  first  established  in  Italy ;  an 
excellent  institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb;  and  a  public  library,  with  50,000 
volumes,  and  1000  manuscripts. 

Gentlemen  Pensioners.  A  band  of 
40  gentlemen,  in  England,  are  so  called, 
whose  office  is  to  attend  the  king’s  person 
on  occasions  of  solemnity.  They  were 
instituted  by  Henry  VIII. 

Gentz*  died  on  the  9th  of  .Tune  1832. 
An  edition  of  his  “  Select  works”  was 
published  at  Stutgard,  in  1838-39,  and 
another  at  Manheim,  in  1839,  in  2  vols. 

Geodesy  denotes  that  branch  of  practi¬ 
cal  geometry  which  has  for  its  object  the 
determination  of  the  figure  and  magnitude 
of  the  earth,  or  of  any  considerable  portion 
of  its  surface  ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  sur¬ 
veying,  as  this  term  is  used  by  the  mathe¬ 
matician,  on  a  large  scale.  It  compre¬ 
hends  all  the  geometrical  or  trigonometrical 
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operations  that  are  necessary  for  construct¬ 
ing  a  map  of  a  country,  measuring  the 
lengths  of  degrees,  &c. 

Geography.*  Perhaps  the  best  geo¬ 
graphical  treatise  which  has  appeared, 
since  the  publication  of  the  article  Geog¬ 
raphy  in  a  previous  volume  of  this  work, 
is  that  by  Mr.  J.  R.  M’Culloch,  already 
mentioned  under  the  head  of  Gazetteer 
in  this  supplement. 

Geology.  In  a  former  article  (vol.  v. 
page  423)  a  succinct  sketch  of  the  leading 
doctrines  of  this  science  was  given;  the 
main  differences  of  the  prominent  hypo¬ 
theses  of  the  day  pointed  out ;  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  summary  drawn :  “  That  all  writers 
agree  in  this,  that  there  are  evident  marks 
of  at  least  three  distinct  revolutions  or 
changes,  which  have  been  coextensive  with 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  which  occur¬ 
red  previously  to  the  earth’s  assuming  its 
present  form,  by  which  the  order  of  things 
was  wholly  changed.”  Since  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  these  views,  another  theory,  merely 
alluded  to  by  the  writer,  has  rapidly 
gained  ground,  and  requires  due  notice ; 
this  is  the  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Lyell,  that 
die  changes  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  are 
referable  to  causes  which  are  still  in  ope¬ 
ration,  and  hence  that  all  theories  founded 
on  a  supposition  that  the  ancient  revolu¬ 
tions  were  dependent  on  operations  differ¬ 
ent  in  nature  and  effect  from  those  now 
existing,  are  erroneous.  Mr.  Lyell  at¬ 
tempts  to  show  that  the  surface  of  the 
earth  has  undergone  constant  changes ; 
that  mountains  have  been  elevated  or  de¬ 
pressed  ;  that  valleys  have  been  formed, 
have  been  filled  up,  and  have  again  been 
excavated ;  that  seas  have  Existed  where 
dry  land  existed,  which  in  turn  has  been 
covered  with  water ;  and  yet,  that  amidst 
all  these  changes,  and  those  of  climate  re¬ 
sulting  from  these  revolutions,  there  has 
been  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  animal 
and  vegetable  existences.  He  goes  still 
further,  and  states  that  all  this  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  operation  of  the  laws 
now  governing  the  universe  ;  and  that  va¬ 
rious  tribes  of  organized  beings  have  been 
continued  by  the  appearance,  from  time  to 
time,  of  species  fitted  for  the  new  order  of 
things,  and  not  by  any  change  or  transmu¬ 
tation  of  them.  This  theory  is  supported 
by  much  cogent  reasoning,  and  by  an  as¬ 
semblage  of  a  multitude  of  facts  admitting 
of  no  other  explanation.  But  there  has 
been  a  disinclination  to  embrace  it,  arising 
from  several  causes,  one  of  which  has 
operated  powerfully  with  some .  writers, 
viz.,  the  vast  extent  of  time  anterior  to  the 
creation  of  man  required  to  effect  the 
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changes  now  presented  by  the  crust  of  the 
earth.  Of  course,  to  those  geologists  who 
adhere  to  the  Mosaic  days  of  creation,  as 
periods  of  twenty-four  hours,  it  is  wholly 
rejected,  as  irreconcilable  with  Scripture ; 
and  even  among  those  who  deem  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  assign  a  limit  to  that  lapse  of  years, 
during  which  the  Omnipotent  Creator  was 
pleased  to  exert  his  power,  it  has  been  ob¬ 
jected  to  as  leading  to  a  supposition  that 
the  present  state  of  the  world  has  gone  on 
from  all  eternity  ; — an  idea  which  is  em¬ 
phatically  disclaimed  by  Mr.  Lyell,  and 
which  the  whole  scope  of  his  theory  tends 
to  disprove. — All  rocks  are  considered  as 
belonging  to  four  great  classes,  as  regards 
their  origin.  The  first  two  agree  with 
those  already  noticed,  viz.,  the  aqueous  or 
stratified,  and  the  volcanic ;  the  two  others 
are  the  plutonic  and  the  metamorphic. 
The  first  of  these,  including  the  granites 
and  porphyries,  are  supposed  to  be  equally 
of  igneous  origin  with  the  volcanic,  but  to 
have  been  formed  under  enormous  pres¬ 
sure,  and  at  great  depths  below  the  sur¬ 
face,  owing  to  which  they  differ  from  lavas 
cooling  near  or  at  the  superficies:  the 
latter,'  or  stratified  crystalline  rocks,  are 
stated  to  have  been  originally  deposited  by 
water,  but  at  an  after  period  so  altered  by 
subterranean  heat,  as  to  become  changed 
in  their  texture ;  this  class  includes  part  of 
the  primary  and  the  transition  rocks  of  the 
Wernerians.  These  classes  of  rocks  are 
produced  contemporaneously,  and  may  now 
be  in  the  progress  of  formation ;  or,  in  other 
words,  it  is  asserted,  that  the  rocks  consi¬ 
dered  by  geologists  as  primitive,  from  their 
position,  and  the  absence  of  all  organic  re¬ 
mains,  are  not  older  than  the  rocks  that 
overlie  them,  and  may,  in  some  cases,  be 
of  more  recent  origin,  as  the  lower  parts 
of  the  crust  of  the  earth  may  be  modified 
and  changed  by  the  action  of  internal 
causes,  without  altering  the  superincum¬ 
bent  formations.  These  views  differ  so 
essentially  from  those  hitherto  held  by  all 
geologists,  and  still  maintained  by  many  of 
them,  that  it  is  necessary  to  enter  into  a 
fuller  explanation  of  them.  According  to  Mr. 
L.’s  view,  the  crust  of  the  earth  has  been 
continually  undergoing  changes,  both  above 
and  beneath,  from  the  successive  action  of 
fire  and  water ;  or,  from  times  indefinite! y 
remote,  all  the  classes  of  rocks  were  in  the 
process  of  formation  or  the  reverse,  and 
hence  are  of  contemporaneous  origin, 
though  portions  of  each  class  are  of  course 
older  than  others.  In  other  words,  there 
may  be  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary 
formations  in  them  all. — There  are  three 
principal  tests  by  which  the  relative  age  of 
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stratified  rocks  can  be  determined  ;  these 
are,  superposition,  mineral  character,  and 
the  organic  remains  contained  in  them; 
and  these  have  been  taken  as  the  basis  of 
classification  by  most  geologists,  however 
widely  they  differ  as  to  their  nomencla¬ 
ture,  or  views  of  the  real  age  of  these  for¬ 
mations.  Thus  Lehman,  in  1759,  divided 
•them  into  primitive  and  secondary  ,•  the 
first  containing  no  organic  remains  or  frag¬ 
ments  of  other  rocks ;  and  the  latter  com¬ 
posed  of  the  fossiliferous  strata.  Taking 
this  theory  as  a  basis,  Werner  proposed  to 
introduce  a  third  class  under  the  name  of 
transition ,  for  a  group  of  rocks  having  the 
crystalline  characters  of  the  primary,  and 
at  the  same  time  containing  organic  re¬ 
mains.  In  1832,  Mr.  Conybeare  proposed 
to  name  these  strata  from  their  position 
alone,  but  from  various  causes  his  system 
was  not  generally  adopted  ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  that  of  Mr.  De  la  Beche  in 
1830,  though  it  is  much  more  definite,  and 
better  adapted  to  practical  purposes.  In 
the  present  condition  of  the  science,  strati¬ 
fied  rocks  are  generally  viewed  as  divided 
into  primary,  lower  secondary,  upper  se¬ 
condary,  tertiary,  and  modern,  all  of  which 
are  variously  subdivided  by  geologists  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  respective  views,  but  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  notice  in  this 
place. — As  regards  the  origin  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  strata,  the  theories  have  been  very 
various ;  but  it  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  they  all  result  from  the  action  of  both 
water  and  fire  ;  though  much  difference  of 
opinion  exists  as  to  the  mode  of  action,  and 
the  epochs  at  which  the  changes  occurred. 
All  the  other  strata  being  fossiliferous,  pre¬ 
sent  definite  characters  in  their  included 
remains,  and  thus  have  enabled  geologists 
to  arrive  at  much  more  correct  calculations 
as  to  their  relative  age ;  and  it  may  be  as¬ 
sumed  as  demonstrated  that  the  succession 
of  fossiliferous  rocks  maintain  the  same  re¬ 
lative  position  to  each  other  in  all  parts  of 
the  world,  thus  showing  that  analogous 
causes  have  produced  analogous  results 
wherever  they  have  been  called  into  action. 
— It  must  at  the  same  time  be  confessed 
that,  although  a  vast  mass  of  facts  have 
been  collected,  and  most  learnedly  brought 
to  bear  on  this  or  that  theory,  the  attempts 
made  to  connect  the  laws  of  phenomena 
with  those  of  causation  are  all  open  to 
objections,  and  stronger  proofs  than  any 
hitherto  adduced  are  required  before  they 
are  generally  admitted,  and  before  a  clear 
and  connected  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
the  changes  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  can 
be  arrived  at.  There  are,  however,  cer- 
,‘ain  facts  and  inferences  from  them,  which 


are  now  generally  admitted  and  recognised 
by  geologists.  These  are  so  well  summed 
up  by  Mr.  Trimmer  in  a  recent  work 
(Practical  Geology')  as  to  present  in  a  few 
words  the  present  condition  of  t  he  science, 
stripped  of  all  speculation  and  theory.  The 
following  abstract  is  principally  derived 
from  this  source. — Rocks  are  still  forming, 
under  the  agency  of  fire  and  water,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  times  past.  The  crust 
of  the  earth,  as  far  as  examined,  presents 
its  materials  in  a  determinate  order  of 
superposition;  the  lower  consisting  of 
crystalline  masses  which  are  not  stratified, 
and  which  not  only  frequently  pierce 
through  the  superimposed  beds,  but  have 
produced  alterations  in  these  beds,  where 
they  came  in  contact  with  them,  only  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  action  of  heat.  These 
granitic  rocks  are  overlaid  by  crystalline 
strata,  which  are  destitute  of  organic  re¬ 
mains,  but  showing  traces  of  having  been 
deposited  as  a  sediment,  and  are  generally 
supposed  to  be  aqueous  deposits  altered  by 
heat ;  but  the  exact  mode  and  amount  of 
this  change  are  still  matters  of  contro¬ 
versy.  The  next  strata  in  the  ascending 
series  abound  in  animal  and  vegetable 
remains;  they  are  co-extensive  with  the 
earth’s  surface,  and  are  very  thick.  The 
lowest  of  them  is  the  oldest,  and  the  upper¬ 
most  the  most  recent.  They  are  divisible 
into  many  groups,  according  to  the  groups 
of  organic  torms  they  contain.  The  great¬ 
est  differences  exist  between  those  groups 
which  are  derived  from  the  extremes  of 
the  series ;  and  on  the  .other  hand,  the 
greatest  similarity  between  those  which 
are  found  in  strata  which  approximate 
in  the  order  *>f  succession.  There  are 
local  diversities  ably  pointed  out  by  Lyell 
and  other  geologists  which  must  always 
be  taken  into  account.  These,  howrever, 
are  far  more  frequent  in  the  newer  than 
in  the  older  deposits.  —  Almost  all  geolo¬ 
gists  now  agree  that  an  indefinite  but  vast 
lapse  of  time  must  have  been  required  for 
these  deposits  to  have  been  made,  and 
that  the  few  thousand  years  embraced  in 
human  records  are  as  nothing  compared 
with  those  incalculable  periods  during 
which  the  various  strata  composing  the 
crust  of  the  earth  have  assumed  their 
present  form.  It  has  been  clearly  shown 
that  these  formations  have  been  the  result 
of  gradual  or  successive  operations ;  that 
deposits  of  strata  have  occurred;  that  these 
strata  have  been  elevated,  variously  frac¬ 
tured,  contorted  and  acted  upon  by  subter¬ 
ranean  forces,  altered  by  the  action  of  fire, 
again  depressed,  and  other  deposits  made, 
and  the  whole  elevated  again  above  *he 
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waters.  Another  point  universally  conceded 
is,  that  the  temperature  of  the  earth  in¬ 
creases  in  a  progressive  manner  towards 
its  centre ;  and  hence  it  is  supposed,  if  the 
same  tact  holds  good  to  great  depths,  that 
every  thing  must  be  in  a  state  of  fusion  at 
a  few  miles  below  the  surface.  It  has 
been  remarked  by  all  geologists,  that  the 
organic  remains  of  the  older  deposits  indi¬ 
cate  a  high  but  gradually  decreasing  tem¬ 
perature  in  northern  latitudes,  at  the  time 
they  were  destroyed ;  but  no  satisfactory 
explanation  has  yet  been  afforded  of  the 
change  that  has  taken  place.  All  which  is 
enerally  admitted,  is  that  this  change  has 
een  gradual.  It  is  true  that  considerable 
differences  of  temperature  exist  in  the 
same  parallels  of  latitude,  from  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  local  causes ;  but  these  differences 
are  scarcely  sufficient  to  have  been  the 
origin  of  thv,  nigh  temperature  towards  the 
poles  in  an  early  state  of  the  world.  Mr. 
Lyell,  however,  proposes  this  solution  of 
the  problem,  or  that  it  was  owing  to  the 
preponderance  of  land  towards  the  equator, 
and  of  ocean  to  the  north  and  south. — The 
changes  that  have  occurred  from  the  for- 
mer  condition  of  the  globe,  or  of  its  parts, 
to  its  present  state,  have  all  been  gradual, 
as  is  plainly  indicated  by  the  fossils  found 
in  the  different  strata.  Breaks  occur,  and 
links,  indeed,  are  wanting ;  but  when  the 
observations  of  geologists  are  more  extend¬ 
ed,  these  may  be  found.  Of  the  former 
periods,  that  of  the  tertiary,  as  might  be 
supposed,  most  closely  approaches  the  one 
now  existing.  The  organic  bodies  found 
in  the  rocks  of  that  epoch  are  more  diver¬ 
sified  than  in  those  of  the  secondary  age, 
and  remains  of  the  higher  animals  become 
numerous,  and  according  to  the  age  of  the 
deposit,  are  more  or  less  closely  allied  to 
living  species.  Thus,  whilst  in  the  older 
tertiary,  extinct  genera  are  common,  in  the 
newer  they  are  replaced  by  extinct  species 
of  existing  genera ;  the  passage,  however, 
as  just  stated,  was  gradual,  for  it  is  found 
that  mollusca,  identical  with  those  now 
living  in  the  adjacent  waters,  co-existed  in 
the  same  region  with  extinct  species,  and 
even  genera  of  mammalia. — Anterior  to 
the  present  epoch,  but  posterior  to  the 
tertiary  period,  occurred  a  state  of  things 
which  has  been  ably  investigated  by  Agas¬ 
siz,  Buckland,  and  Lyell.  This  is  what  may 
be  termed  the  erratic  block,  or  boulder  pe¬ 
riod,  during  which  marine  currents  of  great 
force,  extent,  and  continuance,  appear  to 
have  passed  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
earth’s  surface  from  the  north.  There  is 
no  evidence  to  show  that  this  occurred 
since  the  creation  of  man,  as  human  re¬ 


mains  have  not  been  yet  found  in  or  below 
any  of  these  diluvial  deposits.  The  wri¬ 
ters  referred  to,  appear  to  think  that  this 
period  was  one  of  intense  cold,  and  that 
the  temperate  regions  of  Europe,  and,  in 
fact,  wherever  unstratified  gravel  is  found, 
were  covered  with  ice,  as  Greenland  now 
is.  This  glacial  theory  was  first  broached 
by  Agassiz  from  observations  made  during 
many  years  in  Switzerland,  which  led  him 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  vast  glaciers  of 
that  country  were  not  extending,  as  was 
supposed,  from  the  tops  of  the  mountains 
to  the  plains,  but  were  the  remains  of  still 
vaster  masses,  which  had  covered  the 
whole  face  of  the  country.  Further  ob¬ 
servations  in  other  countries  confirmed  him 
in  this  idea  ;  and  the  investigations  of  Mr. 
Lyell  in  this  country  have  led  to  the  same 
conclusion. — One  of  the  most  certain  facts 
of  geology  is,  that  man  and  his  contempo¬ 
rary  species  are  but  recent  inhabitants  of 
the  earth.  This  is  explicitly  confirmed  by 
the  only  book  that  contains  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  our  race,  and  which  is  confined  in 
its  purport  to  that,  and  hence  ought  not  to 
be  considered  as  an  account  of  what  oc¬ 
curred  prior  to  the  creation  of  human  be¬ 
ings.  But  other  records  exist  bearing  the 
imprint  of  the  same  great  power  that  called 
man  into  existence,  which,  in  giant  cha¬ 
racters,  speak  of  ages  so  long  anterior  to 
the  present  epoch,  that  the  mind  becomes 
bewildered  in  endeavouring  to  affix  date3 
to  them. 

Geometry*  (Descriptive) ;  a  term  first 
employed  by  Monge,  and  since  by  mathe¬ 
maticians  generally,  to  express  that  part 
of  their  science  which  consists  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  geometrical  rules  to  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  figures,  and  the  various 
relations  of  the  forms  of  bodies,  according 
to  certain  conventional  methods.  It  differs 
from  ordinary  perspective,  inasmuch  as 
the  design,  or  representation,  is  made  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  exact  distance  be¬ 
tween  the  different  points  of  the  body  re¬ 
presented  can  always  be  found,  and  conse¬ 
quently  all  the  mathematical  relations 
resulting  from  the  form  and  position  of  the 
body  may  be  deduced  from  the  representa¬ 
tion. —  Sculpture,  architecture,  painting, 
and  all  the  mechanical  arts,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  give  to  matter  certain  determi¬ 
nate  forms,  borrow  from  descriptive  geo¬ 
metry  their  graphical  procedures,  by  the 
aid  of  which  all  the  parts  of  an  object  are 
faithfully  represented  in  relief,  before  the 
object  itself  is  executed.  But  it  was 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  its  applicat’on  tc 
civil  and  military  engineering,  and  to  for¬ 
tification,  that  this  branch  of  geometry  re- 
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ceived  a  distinctive  appellation,  and  was 
considered  of  so  much  importance  as  to 
form  one  of  the  principal  departments  of 
study  in  the  polytechnic  school  of  France. 
— The  best  systematic  treatises  written 
on  the  subject  are  those  of  Monge,  Ha- 
ehette,  Vallee,  and  Leroy.  A  good  gene¬ 
ral  idea,  however,  may  be  obtained  from 
the  small  work  of  Lacroix,  entitled  “  Com¬ 
plement  des  elements  de  geometrie.” 

Gerando*  (baron  de)  was,  in  1819,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  a  professorship  of  administra¬ 
tive  law,  the  expediency  of  creating  which 
he  had  himself  suggested  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.  It  was,  however,  suppressed  two 
years  afterwards.  He  had  been  elected  a 
member  of  the  Institute,  in  the  class  of 
the  moral  and  political  sciences;  and  on 
the  suppression  of  this  class,  he  became  a 
member,  in  1810,  of  that  which,  in  1816, 
received  the  name  of  the  Academy  of  In¬ 
scriptions  and  Relies  Lettres.  Again,  on 
the  institution,  in  1832,  of  an  Academy  of 
the  Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  a  seat 
in  it  was  assigned  to  him.  And  he  is  also 
a  member  of  most  of  the  learned  societies 
of  Europe. — He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Society  for  the  encouragement  of 
the  National  Industry  of  France,  of  that 
for  the  elementary  instruction  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  all  classes  of  the  community,  and 
of  that  also  for  the  promotion  of  Christian 
morals;  and  he  was  instrumental  to  the 
establishment  of  savings’  banks.  He  was, 
besides,  one  of  the  most  active  managers 
of  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
as  well  as  of  various  of  the  hospitals  and 
other  charitable  establishments  of  the  capi¬ 
tal.  In  addition  to  the  works,  already 
mentioned,  of  which  he  is  the  author,  he 
has  published  an  essay,  styled  “  Le  visiteur 
du  pauvre,” — a  treatise  “De  l’education 
des  sourds-muets  de  naissance”  (2  vols. 
1827),  —  another  entitled  “Institutes  du 
droit  administratif  francais”  (1829), — and 
lastly,  a  work  with  the  title  «  De  la  bien- 
faisance  publique”  (4  vols.  1839). 

Gerard*  (count).  After  the  revolution 
of  July,  he  was  entrusted,  first  by  the  pro¬ 
visionary  government,  and  Subsequently 
by  Louis  Philippe,  with  the  department  of 
war,  an  office  which,  however,  he  held 
only  during  three  months.  In  August 
1830,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a 
marshal  of  France,  and  in  August  of  the 
following  year,  was  appointed  to  command 


the  army  destined  to  besiege  the  citadel 
of  Antwerp.  In  October  1832,  he  was 
created  a  peer.  On  the  18th  of  July  1834, 
he  once  more  became  minister  of  war,  and 
was  at  the  same  time  appointed  president 
of  the  council  of  ministers.  But,  as  be¬ 
fore,  in  little  more  than  three  months  he 
quitted  the  ministry.  He  succeeded  Mar¬ 
shal  Mortier,  on  the  death  of  the  latter, 
as  chancellor  of  the  legion  of  honour ;  and 
in  December  1838,  on  the  death  of  Mar¬ 
shal  count  Lobau,  he  was  invested  with 
the  office  of  commander  ( commandant  ge¬ 
neral )  of  the  national  guard  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Seine. 

Gerard*  (Francis).  Among  the  latest 
productions  of  this  distinguished  painter 
may  be  mentioned  “Napoleon  in  his  closet” 
(1831) ;  “  The  plague  at  Marseilles”  (1832); 
a  full-length  portrait  of  Louis  Philippe; 
“  Louis  Philippe  accepting  the  lieutenant- 
generalship  of  the  kingdom ;”  and  the  por¬ 
trait  of  General  Hoche  (1836).  He  died, 
January  11th  1837. 

Germain  (Sophie),  born  at  Paris  in  1776, 
made,  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  an 
extraordinary  progress  in  the  mathemati¬ 
cal  sciences,  and,  in  1816,  obtained  the 
prize  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  for  a 
memoir  on  the  vibration  of  elastic  laminae. 
She  pursued  this  subject  further  in  hei 
“Recherches  sur  la  theorie  des  surfaces 
elastiques”  (1820),  in  another  memoir  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Academy  (1S26),  and  in  an 
article  in  the  “Annales  de  physique  et 
chimie”  (1828).  During  the  revolution 
of  the  three  days,  she  was  quietly  engaged 
at  Paris  in  the  preparation  of  a  memoir 
on  the  curvature  of  surfaces,  which  was, 
when  finished,  inserted  in  Crelle’s  Journal 
of  the  Mathematics.  She  died  in  1831,  of 
a  cancer.  Distinguished  as  she  was  by 
her  acquirements  and  performances  in  the 
exact  sciences,  her  attention  had  been  far 
from  being  exclusively  confined  to  them, 
but  was,  on  the  contrary,  directed,  in  no 
inconsiderable  degree,  also  to  natural  sci¬ 
ence,  geography,  history,  and  the  specula¬ 
tions  of  philosophy. 

Germany.*  The  following  table,  exhi¬ 
biting  the  extent  in  German  square  miles 
(each  of  them  equivalent  to  21.17  Eng 
lish  sq.  m.),  with  the  population  of  the 
several  states  of  the  Germanic  Confedera¬ 
tion  in  the  year  1840,  is  copied  from  Berg- 
haus’  Geographical  Almanac  for  1841. 


States. 

Austrian  dominions  in  Germany 
Prussian  do.  do. 

Bavaria . . 

Hanover . . 

Wurtemberg . . 

Saxony  . 


Area. 

Pop. 

Pop.  per  Sq.  M 

3,52?  .... 

.  3,357 

3,363  .... 

1,398  .... 

. ...  4,358,900  .. 

C97  .... 

302  .... 

. ...  1,654,400  ... 

272  .... 

. ...  1,679,100  .. 

•  ••  6,174 

GERMANY, 


States. 

Baden  . 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin . 

Hesse-Cassel . 

Hesse-Darmstadt . 

Holstein  Oldenburg . 

Luxemburg-Limburg . 

Saxe- Wei  mar- Eisenach . 

Mecklenburg-Strelitz . 

Holstein-Lauenburg . 

Nassau . 

Brunswick . 

Saxe- Mein  ungen- Hildburgliausen 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha . 

Saxe-Altenburg . 

Anlialt-Dessau . 

Anhalt-Bernburg . 

Anhalt-Coethen  . . 

Waldeck-Pyrmont . 

Lippe-Detmold . 

Hohenzollern -Sigma  ringen . 

Schwarzburg  Rudolstadt . 

Schwarzburg-Sondershausen . 

Keuss,  youngt  line, . 

Schaumburg-Lippe . 

JReuss,  elder  line . 

Landgraviate  of  Hesse . , . . . 

Hohenzollern- Ilechingen . 

Lichtenstein  . 

Hamburg . 

Lubeck . 

Bremen . 

Frankfort  on  the  Maine . 
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Area. 

Pop. 

Pop.  per  Sq.  M 

276  .. 

228  .. 

..  2,138 

174  .. 

. .  4,254 

153  .. 

. .  5,217 

.  114  .. 

..  2,371 

89  .-. 

• .  3,770 

67  •• 

. .  3,694 

49  .. 

186  .. 

.  492,200  . 

87  .. 

69  .. 

.  253,500  . 

•  •  3,674 

43  .. 

.  150,100  . 

•  •  3,490 

34  .. 

..  4,161 

24  •• 

••  5,117 

15  .. 

.  62,200  . 

14  .. 

•  •  3,347 

12  .. 

■ . .  3,394 

22  .. 

•  •  2,696 

22  . . 

17 

.  .  3,076 

16  .. 

.  •  4,187 

15  .. 

. .  3,758 

15  .. 

. .  4,860 

7  .. 

6  .. 

.  32,100  . 

. .  5,350 

5  .. 

•  •  4,680 

4  .. 

•  •  4,975 

3  .. 

.  •  2,460 

7  •  ■ 

..  22,600 

5  .. 

5  .. 

..  12,920 

2  .. 

..  32,600 

11.385  .. 

. .  3,436 

The  same  states  had,  in  1816,  30,164,- 
390  inhabitants ;  so  that  their  increase  of 
population,  in  the  following  24  years, 
amounted  to  8,954,510,  or  to  very  nearly 
30  per  cent. 

We  give  also  a  list  of  the  12  largest 
towns  of  Germany,  with  the  amount  of 
their  population  (1840)  annexed. 


Vienna . 350,097 

Berlin .  205,394 

Hamburg . . . 120  000 

Prague . 102,918 

Munich .  93,435 

Breslau .  88,869 

Trieste  (including  Weichbild) .  75,551 

Dresden .  69,523 

Cologne  (including  Deutz) .  69,051 

Frankfort  on  the  Maine .  54,822 

Magdeburg . .  .  .  51,344 

Leipsie .  47,514 


The  quota  of  troops  which  the  several 
German  states  are  required  to  furnish,  in 
the  event  of  a  war,  to  the  army  of  the 
Confederation,  is  the  same  at  present  as  it 
w7as  when  the  Confederation  was  formed, 
in  1815,  with  the  exception  (an  alteration 
made  in  1831)  that,  in  the  case  of  some 
of  the  smallest  states,  it  is  to  consist  of 
infantry  only,  the  cavalry  and  artillery 
required  to  act  with  it  being  furnished  by 
Austria  and  Prussia,  and  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  als..*  of  the  army  being  divided  into 
11  instead  of  10  corps.  The  1st,  2d,  and 
3d  corps  are  composed  of  Austrians  (94,822 
men); 'the  4th,  5th,  and  6th  of  Prussians 
(79,234  men);  Bavaria  furnishes  the  7th 
corps  (35,600  men);  Wurtemberg,  Baden, 
and  Ilesse-Darmstadt,  the  8th  (37,346 
men);  the  9th  is  furnished  by  Saxony, 


Hesse-Cassel,  Nassau,  and  Luxemburg 
(27,231  men);  the  10th,  by  Hanover, 
Brunswick,  Holstein,  the  two  Mecklen- 
burgs,  Lubeck,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen 
(34,717  men) ;  and  the  11th  by  the  other 
minor  German  states  (11,152  men) ;  the 
whole  amounting  to  320,102  men. 

The  two  great  internal  improvements 
which  have  taken  place  in  Germany  of 
late  years  are,  first,  the  gradual  extension 
of  the  Prussian  Customs’  Union,  or  “Zoll- 
verein,”  until  it  has  at  length  bestowTed 
the  benefits  of  an  uninterrupted  freedom 
of  commerce  throughout  the  whole  ext  ent 
of  the  vast  region  from  Aix-la-Chapolle, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Netherlands,  east¬ 
ward  to  Tilsit,  on  the  confines  of  Russia, 
and  from  Stettin  and  Dantzic,  southward 
to  Switzerland  and  Bohemia ;  and  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  railroads,  which  here,  as 
elsewhere,  have  had  the  effect  of  multi¬ 
plying  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the 
transit  of  both  persons  and  commodities 
from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another. 
In  relation  to  the  Customs’  Union,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Prussia  in 
this  volume.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  most  important  points  of  information 
concerning  the  railroads  actually  con¬ 
structed,  or  in  process  of  construction : — 
Austria.  1.  From  Budweis  to  Lintz  and 
Gmunden.  It  was  begun  in  1825,  was 
completed  as  far  as  Lintz  in  1832,  and  to 
Gmunden  in  1836.  It  has  only  a  single 
track;  and  the  cars  are  drawn  over  it  by 
horses.  Its  length  from  Budweis  to  Lintz 
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is  about  80  miles,  and  from  Lintz  to  Gmiin- 
den,  about  42  more;  and  its  cost  was 
about  1,637,000  dollars.  The  projectors 
of  this  road  intended  to  connect,  by  means 
of  it,  the  Danube  with  the  Elbe,  and  by 
help  of  these  rivers  to  establish  an  easy 
communication,  through  the  interior  of 
Europe,  between  the  German  Ocean  and 
the  Black  Sea.  Thus  far,  however,  it  lias 
chiefly  served  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
salt  of  Lower  Austria  in  the  direction 
of  Bohemia,  and  as  a  means  of  supplying 
the  steamboats  on  the  Danube  with  the 
coal  of  the  latter  kingdom.  —  2.  From 
Prague  to  Lalina.  This  is  another  link 
in  the  great  chain  of  communication  just 
mentioned.  It  was  constructed  by  a  joint 
stock  association,  having  the  privilege  of 
the  road  granted  them  for  a  period  of  50 
years,  but  is  the  property  at  present  of  the 
prince  of  Fiirstenberg.  It  has,  like  the 
former,  only  a  single  track,  and  the  con¬ 
veyance  likewise  is  by  horse-power.  Its 
length,  we  are  informed,  is  about  36  miles, 
and  it  was  opened  in  the  year  1830.  — 
3.  From  Vienna  to  Gloggnitz  and  Grdtz. 
This  railroad  is  one  of  the  most  travelled 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  From  5000 
to  6000  passengers  are  said  to  be  con¬ 
veyed  on  it  daily.  The  section  of  it  be¬ 
tween  Vienna  and  Gloggnitz  was  begun 
in  1839,  and  opened  in  1842.  It  is  45 
miles  long,  and  cost  about  5,000,000  dol¬ 
lars.  There  are  two  tracks  upon  it  as  far 
as  Neustadt.  It  is  the  commencement  of 
the  intended  great  public  line  of  rail¬ 
way  communication  between  Vienna  and 
Trieste,  which  is  now  in  active  pro¬ 
gress.  —  4.  A  railroad  extending  from 
Vienna  northward ,  in  the  direction  of 
Moravia.  Begun  in  1836,  it  is  now  finished 
as  far  as  Leipnick.  The  first  section  of  this 
road,  the  only  one  which  has  two  tracks, 
reaches  from  Vienna  to  Genserndorf;  and 
from  that  place  a  branch  goes  off*  towards 
Stockerau,  which  is  the  commencement 
of  a  great  line  of  communication,  to  be 
constructed  at  a  future  day,  between  Vienna 
and  Munich,  along  the  Danube  to  Lintz, 
and  thence  across  the  country  to  the  Inn. 
From  Genserndorf  the  road  proceeds  to 
Leipnick  by  way  of  Lundenburg  and  Pre- 
rau.  At  the  former  of  these  towns,  a  branch 
goes  oft'  to  Brunn,  and  at  the  latter  another 
to  Olmlitz.  At  a  meeting  of  the  stock¬ 
holders,  in  October  1843,  it  was  resolved 
to  extend  the  road  from  Leipnick  to  Oder- 
berg,  where  it  is  to  connect  itself  with  the 
Prussian  railroad  of  Upper  Silesia.  Rail¬ 
roads  intended  to  connect  Brunn  and  01- 
niiitz  with  Prague  are  now  also  in  process 
of  execution.  The  northern  railroad  of 


which  we  have  been  speaking,  will,  in¬ 
cluding  its  several  branches,  have  a  length 
of  about  190  miles;  and  the  estimated  cost 
is  8,000,000  dollars.  —  Prussia.  1.  From 
Berlin  to  Potsdam.  This  road,  intended 
for  two  tracks,  has  as  yet  only  one.  It  is 
about  17  miles  long,  and  has  cost  about 
1,000,000  dollars.  It  is  intended  to  be 
ultimately  carried  on  to  Magdeburg. — 
2.  From  Berlin  to  Coetlien,  a  distance  of 
about  96  miles.  It  has  cost  a  sum  of 
4,230,000  dollars.  —  3.  From  Berlin  to 
Stettin.  This  was  commenced  in  1840, 
and  opened  as  far  as  Angermiinde  in  1842, 
and  through  to  Stettin  in  the  following 
year.  Its  length  is  87  miles,  and  its  cost 
2,350,000  dollars.  And  although  con¬ 
structed  for  two  tracks,  it  has  only  a  single 
one,  like  most  of  the  other  railroads  in 
Germany.  —  4.  From  Berlin  to  Frankfort 
on  the  Oder.  Length,  52  miles;  and  cost, 
very  nearly  2,000,000  dollars. — 5.  From 
Leipsic  to  Magdeburg.  This  line  of  rail¬ 
road  is  75  miles  in  length,  and  was  com¬ 
pleted  with  one  track  in  August  1840. 
The  second  track  was  laid  in  1842.  The 
entire  cost  of  the  road  was  3,100,000  dol¬ 
lars.  It  passes  through  Halle  and  Coe- 
then. —  6.  From  Breslau  to  Oppeln,  Lieg- 
nitZy  Freiberg  and  Schweidnitz.  The 
railroad  from  Breslau  to  Oppeln  was  opened 
as  far  as  Ohlau  in  May  1842,  as  far  as 
Brieg  in  August  1842,  and  has  been  in 
full  operation  along  its  whole  extent  since 
the  month  of  May  1843.  Its  length  is 
51  miles;  and  it  cost  somewhat  above 
1,000,000  dollars.  The  line  of  road  from 
Breslau  to  Liegnitz  is  the  first  section  of 
that  which  is  destined  to  connect  Breslau 
with  Frankfort.  It  was  begun  in  1843. 
It  has  a  length  of  41  miles ;  and  its  pro¬ 
longation  into  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  has 
been  determined  upon  in  a  special  con¬ 
vention  concluded  by  the  Prussian  and 
Saxon  governments  at  Berlin  in  July  1843. 
The  line  from  Breslau  to  Freiberg  and 
Schweidnitz  was  opened  as  far  as  the 
former  of  these  places,  a  distance  of  36 
miles,  in  October  1843.  This,  with  the 
branch  from  Jauernick  to  Schweidnitz,  a 
distance  of  5  miles,  were  constructed  at  a 
cost  of  1,330,000  dollars. — 7.  From  Mag¬ 
deburg  to  Brunswick ,  and  branches.  This 
road  is  divided  into  several  sections.  The 
first  connects  Magdeburg  with  Gross- 
Oschersleben,  whence  there  is  a  branch  to 
Halberstadt.  The  second  section  extends 
from  Oschersleben  to  Wolfenbuttel,  where 
it  unites  with  the  railroad  from  Brunswick 
to  Harzburg.  This  last  road  has  been 
constructed  by  the  government  of  Bruns¬ 
wick.  The  whole  line  was  opened  ir 
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1843.  On  the  main  route,  from  Magde-  i 
burg  to  Brunswick,  there  are  two  tracks : 
the  branches  have  only  one.  The  length 
of  the  whole,  including  the  branches,  is 
very  nearly  05  miles. — 8.  From  Cologne 
to  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Liege.  The  whole 
of  this  line,  which  was  begun  in  1838, 
was  opened  in  October  1843.  The  Prus¬ 
sian  part  of  it  extends  a  distance  of  about 
54  miles,  and  cost  the  sum  of  somewhat 
morq  than'  0,500,000  dollars,  an  enormous 
expenditure,  when  compared  with  that 
incurred  in  the  construction  of  the  other 
German  railroads.  This  has  been  owing 
to  the  extraordinary  difficulties  encoun¬ 
tered,  and  which  it  required  all  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  most  improved  engineering 
to  overcome,  and  to  the  many  viaducts, 
tunnels,  bridges,  &c.,  that  have  been  con¬ 
structed  in  the  progress  of  the  work.  One 
track  only  has  as  yet  been  laid ;  and  the 
laying  of  another  would  require,  it  is  said, 
a  vast  amount  of  labour  and  expense. — 9. 
From  Dusseldorf  to  Elberfeld.  The  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  road  was  made  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1838,  and  the  whole  extent  of  it  opened 
for  travelling  in  September  1841.  Its 
length  is  only  16  or  17  miles ;  but  it  cost 
nevertheless,  from  causes  similar  to  those 
that  have  just  been  mentioned,  the  sum  of 
1,800,000  dollars. — 10.  From  Cologne  to 
Bonn .  This  railroad  was  opened  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1844.  Its  length  is  21  or  22  miles; 
it  is  estimated  to  have  cost  about  560,000 
dollars.  It  is  constructed  for  two  tranks, 
though  as  yet  it  has  only  one.  It  will  be 
carried  on,  it  is  said,  as  far  as  Coblentz. — 
German  States ,  other  than  Prussia  and 
Austria,  and  in  addition  to  the  railroads 
from  Berlin  to  Coethen,  and  from  Leipsic 
to  Magdeburg,  already  mentioned.  1. 
From  Hamburg  to  Bergedorf.  This  road, 
nearly  10  miles  in  length,  was  opened  in 
May  1842,  a  few  days  after  the  great  fire 
of  Hamburg. — 2.  From  Altona  to  Kiel. 
The  length  of  this  line  of  road  is  about  63 
miles;  and  its  cost  amounted  to  about 
1,800,000  dollars. — 3.  From  Hanover  to 
Brunswick.  This  road  has  been  made  at 
the  expense  of  the  two  states  through 
whose  territory  it  passes.  It  is  37  miles 
long,  and  cost  1,200,000  dollars.  It  was 
opened  in  the  spring  of  1844. — 4.  From 
Leipsic  to  Dresden.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  German  railroads. 
Its  length  is  73  miles;  and  its  cost, 
comprehending  that  of  the  7  additional 
miles  from  Leipsic  to  the  Prussian  and 
Saxon  frontier,  was  4,582,000  df  liars.  The 
construction  of  it  (by  a  joint  stock  associa¬ 
tion)  was  begun  in  1836,  and  completed  in 
1839.  On  this  road  is  the  tunnel  of  Obe- 


!  rau,  the  first  that  was  executed  on  the 
German  railroads.  —  5.  From  Leipsic  to 
Altenburg.  It  was  constructed  by  a 
company,  in  the  interval  between  the 
month  of  July  1841,  and  that  of  September 
1842.  Its  length  is  25  miles,  and  its  cost 
was  very  nearly  1,700,000  dollars.  There 
are  to  be  two  tracks  upon  it.  Latterly,  it' 
has  been  extended  from  Altenburg  to 
Werdau,  in  the  direction  of  Plauen;  and 
it  is  intended  to  form  ultimately,  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  another  railroad  passing 
through  the  Bavarian  territory,  a  great 
line  of  communication  from  the  north  of 
Germany  to  the  lake  of  Constance. — 6. 
From  Nuremberg  to  Filrth.  Its  construc¬ 
tion  was  begun  in  May  1835,  and  ended 
in  December  of  the  same  year.  It  is  less 
than  4  miles  long,  and  cost  86,000  dollars. 
— 7.  From  Nuremberg  to  Bamberg,  which 
will  hereafter  constitute  an  important  link 
in  the  communication  by  railroad  between 
Munich  and  Leipsic.  Its  length  and  cost 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining. — 8. 
From  Munich  to  Augsburg.  This  road, 
which  is  about  38  miles  long,  cost  1,700,- 
000  dollars.  It  has  only,  a  single  track, 
though  prepared  for  two.  It  was  con¬ 
structed  by  a  joint  stock  company,  but  has 
since  become  the  property  of  the  state,  the 
stockholders  having  been  fully  indemnified 
by  the  Bavarian  government.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  it  began  in  1838,  and  it  was 
opened  in  October  1840. — 9.  From  Frank¬ 
fort  on  the  Maine  to  Wiesbaden.  It  was 
begun  in  1838 ;  completed  in  1840 ;  and 
is  about  27  miles  long. — 10.  From  Man- 
Keim  to  Carlsruhe  by  way  of  Heidelberg, 
and  from  Carlsruhe  to  Ojfenburg  by  way 
of  Rastadt,  with  a  branch  to  Kehl,  oppo¬ 
site  Strasburg.  The  section  from  Man- 
heim  to  Heidelberg  was  opened  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1840,  and  that  from  Heidelberg  to 
Carlsruhe  in  April  1843.  A  section  of 
the  road  from  Offenburg  has  been  very 
lately  also  opened  to  travellers.  The  length 
of  the  railroad  from  Manheim  to  Carlsruhe 
is  about  45  miles. — And  besides  these  rail¬ 
roads,  we  subjoin  a  list  of  a  number  which 
are  now  either  in  process  of  execution,  or 
are  projected  with  a  prospect  of  being 
speedily  begun  to  be  executed. — 1.  From 
Neustadt,  to  Odenburg  (on  the  route  from 
Vienna  to  Trieste). — 2.  Genserndorf  to 
Presburg  (in  Hungary). — 3.  Stockerau  to 
Munich ,  by  way  of  Krems  (where  it  is  to 
cross  the  Danube),  Lintz,  and  Lautlen, 
with  a  branch  to  Salzburg. — 4.  Budweis 
to  Pilsen  (by  Klattau).  —  5.  Pilsen  to 
Lahna. — 6.  Briinn  and  Olmiitz  to  Prague 
(the  two  roads  uniting  at  Friibau,  an~ 
passing  by  way  of  Roll  in). — 7.  Leipsic  to 
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Oppeln  (by  Oderberg,  Ratibor,  and  Cosel. 
— 8.  Cosel  to  Cracow  (by  Glewitz).  —  9. 
Augsburg  to  Lindau,  on  the  lake  of 
Constance  (by  Kempten). — 10.  Ulm  to 
Friedrichshafen,  on  the  lake  of  Constance. 
— 11.  Augsburg  to  Ulm. — 12.  Augsburg 
to  Nuremberg  (by  Donauwerth). — 13.  Ulm 
to  Heilbronn  (by  Stuttgard  and  Ludwigs- 
burg.) — 14.  Ludwigsburg  to  Carlsndie , 
(by  Pforzheim.) — 15.  Bamberg  to  Alien- 
burg  (by  Hof  and  Plauen.) — 16.  Bamberg 
to  Frankfort  on  the  Maine  (by  Sell  we  in¬ 
fur  t  and  Hanau). — 17.  Prague  to  Dres¬ 
den. — 18.  Liegnitz  to  Dresden  (by  Bunz- 
lau,  Gorlitz,  Lobau,  and  Bautzen). — 19. 
Lobau  to  Zittau. — 20.  Liegnitz  to  Glo- 
gau ,  Posen ,  Bromberg ,  Danlzick,  and 
Konigsberg. — 21.  Liegnitz  to  Frankfort 
on  the  Oder  (by  Bunzlau,  Sorau,  and 
Guben). — 22.  Sorau  to  Glogau. — 23.  Gu- 
bento  Riesa  (by  Cottbus). — 24.  Frankfort 
on  the  Oder  to  Posen.  —  25.  Stettin  to 
Bromberg. — 26.  Berlin  to  Hamburg  (by 
Ludwigslust  and  Bergedorf). — 27.  Juter- 
bock  to  Riesa. — 28.  Halle  to  Weimar , 
Gotha ,  Eisenach ,  and  Cassel. — 29.  Cassel 
to  Heidelberg  (by  Marburg,  Giessen, 
Hamburg,  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  and 
Darmstadt). — 30.  Cassel  to  Minden  (by 
Paderborn,  Lippstadt,  and  Bielefeld). — 31. 
Lippstadt  to  Duisburg  (by  Hamm  and 
Dortmund). — 32.  Dortmund  to  Elberfeld 
(by  Hagen). — 33.  Minden  to  Cologne. — 
34. — Minden  to  Hanover ,  and  to  Bremen 
(by  Verden).  —  35.  Bremen  to  Hamburg. 
— 36.  Hildesheim  to  Hamburg  (by  Celle 
and  Lunenburg). — 37.  Cologne  to  Amster¬ 
dam  (by  Dusseldorf,  Wesel,  and  Arnheim). 
— 38.  Mentz  to  Manheim. — 39.  Sarbruck 
to  Spires  and  Manheim. — 40.  Ojfenburg 
to  Basel. — There  are  but  few  canals  navi¬ 
gable  for  large  boats  in  Germany,  but  a 
considerable  number  for  small  ones.  The 
principal  canals  are : — the  canal  of  Hol¬ 
stein,  which,  by  means  of  the  Eider,  unites 
the  Baltic  Sea  with  the  German  Ocean ; 
the  canal  of  Plauen,  from  the  Havel  to  the 
Elbe;,  the  canal  of  Finow,  uniting  the 
Havel  and  the  Oder;  the  Frederick  Wil¬ 
liam’s  canal,  from  the  Spree  to  the  Oder ; 
the  canal  of  Papenburg,  uniting  the  Ems 
with  the  German  Ocean ;  the  canal  of 
Vienna,  which,  though  ultimately  intend¬ 
ed  to  connect  the  Danube  with  the  Adria¬ 
tic,  is  only  carried  to  a  short  distance  be¬ 
yond  Neustadt ;  and  the  canal  which  unites 
the  Stecknitz  with  the  Trave  at  Lubeck. 

The  public  mind  in  Germany  was  pow¬ 
erfully  excited  by  the  revolution  of  July 
i830,  in  France ;  and  this  excitement  was 
aggravated  to  a  higher  pitch  by  the  events 
which  occurred  soon  afterwards,  first  in 


Belgium,  and  next  in  Poland.  Had  Louis 
Philippe,  indeed,  on  his  accession  to  the  , 
throne,  deemed  it  expedient  to  govern  at 
home  in  the  spirit  of  those  who  were  most 
instrumental  in  his  elevation,  and  boldly  to 
sympathise  with  the  constitutional  or  libe¬ 
ral  interests  in  every  part  of  Europe,  there 
can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  elements,  which  existed  among 
the  German  population,  would  have  been 
roused  into  an  activity  sufficiently  violent 
to  threaten  the  overthrow’  of  the  establish¬ 
ed  order  of  things.  But  when  the  insur¬ 
rection  of  the  Poles  was  suppressed,  and 
it  became  apparent  that  the  maintenance 
of  the  general  peace  in  Europe  was  a  con¬ 
sideration  with  the  French  government 
paramount  to  every  other,  the  popular  ex¬ 
citement,  on  the  one  hand,  rapidly  abated, 
and  the  rulers,  on  the  other,  were  em¬ 
boldened  to  adopt  severe  and  restrictive 
measures,  as  precautions  against  its  re¬ 
newal.  Among  the  acts  of  the  Germanic 
Diet,  of  this  description,  may  be  mention¬ 
ed  its  prohibition  of  all  petitions  or  ad¬ 
dresses  in  behalf  of  the  public  interests,  as 
an  irregular  interference  on  the  part  of 
subjects  with  the  authority  of  the  sovereign 
power  (1831),  followed  soon  afterwards  by 
an  act  reminding  the  governments  of  the 
respective  states  of  the  confederation  of 
their  engagements  to  each  other,  to  watch 
over  the  press,  and  to  provide  a  proper 
censorship,  to  which  it  should  be  subject¬ 
ed,  in  conformity  with  the  decrees  of  the 
Diet ;  its  declaration  (1832)  that  the  re¬ 
presentative  bodies,  in  the  constitutional 
states  of  Germany,  are  not,  for  any  reason 
whatever,  authorised  to  refuse  to  the  go¬ 
vernment  the  pecuniary  means  necessary 
for  the  ordinary  exercise  of  its  functions ; 
its  appointment,  at  the  same  time,  of  a 
standing  committee,  whose  province  it 
should  be  to  guard  against  the  legislation 
of  any  of  the  states  being  inconsistent 
with  the  general  objects  or  interests  of  the 
confederation ;  the  appointment  by  it 
(1834)  of  a  tribunal  for  determining  all 
such  disputes  between  the  sovereigns  and 
the  representative  bodies,  or  estates,  as  it 
should  be  found  impossible  to  determine  in 
a  constitutional  manner ;  the  prescribing 
by  it  (also  in  1834)  of  an  alteration  in  the 
constitutions  of  the  universities,  restricting 
their  jurisdiction  over  their  members,  and 
subjecting  the  latter  to  the  authority  of  the 
local  judicatures  and  police  ;  the  prohibit¬ 
ing  of  the  “  travelling  mechanics”  to  visit 
any  place^  such  as  Switzerland  for  exam¬ 
ple,  wdiere  public  associations  for  a  politi¬ 
cal  object  were  tolerated ;  the  suppression, 
by  name,  of  certain  political  journals,  and 
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the  adoption  of  measures  to  prevent  the 
publication  or  circulation  of  the  writings 
of  a  class  of  authors,  commonly  spoken  of 
under  the  designation  of  “  young  Ger¬ 
many;”  together  with  a  decree  providing 
for  the  delivering  up,  wflien  required,  by 
the  particular  members  composing  it,  of 
all  offenders  against  the  confederation. — 
Among  the  acts  of  the  Diet  of  most  inte¬ 
rest,  not  of  a  political  character,  are  those 
which  relate  to  the  question  of  copy-right. 
In  April  1835,  it  was  resolved  no  longer  to 
permit  the  sale  of  foreign  reprints  of  books 
originally  published  in  Germany ;  and,  by 
a  late  resolution  of  the  Diet,  a  copy-right 
secured  in  one  of  the  German  states  is 
good  in  all. — The  capacity  of  the  different 
states  of  the  Germanic  Confederation  to 
act  together  in  unison  and  with  efficiency, 
in  the  event  of  a  war,  is  yet  to  be  tested. 
In  1840,  however,  when  Thiers,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  affairs  in  France,  seemed 
determined  to  make  the  settlement  of  the 
“  eastern  question”  by  the  parties  to  the 
treaty  of  London,  on  principles  unaccepta¬ 
ble  to  himself  and  his  colleagues,  and  to 
which  they  had  strenuously  objected,  a 
cause  of  war,  and  when  the  French  army 
received  an  extraordinary  addition  to  its 
numbers,  every  part  of  Germany  was  ac¬ 
tive,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  requirements 
made  upon  it,  in  making  counter-prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  approaching  conflict.  And 
on  that  occasion,  at  least,  the  Confedera¬ 
tion  would  not  have  been  found  wanting 
to  itself.  • 

German  silver,  sometimes  called  white 
copper,  or  pakfong,  is  an  alloy  composed 
generally  of  copper,  zinc,  and  nickel,  the 
proportions  varying  according  to  circum¬ 
stances.  When  intended  as  a  substitute 
for  silver,  they  arc  —  copper  50  parts, 
nickel  25,  and  zinc  25,  in  the  100.  But 
the  proportions  in  the  genuine  German  sil¬ 
ver  are  as  follows : — copper,  40.4  ;  nickel, 
31.6;  zinc,  25.4;  iron,  2.6. 

Gersdorff.*  This  general  died,  Sep¬ 
tember  15th  1829. 

Gesenius*  died  on  the  23d  of  October 
1842. 

Ghee,  in  Oriental  commerce,  is  clari¬ 
fied  butter,  made  generally  from  the  milk 
of  buffaloes,  and  is  an  article  of  great  im¬ 
portance  in  India,  Arabia,  and  other  east¬ 
ern  countries.  It  will  keep  fresh  for  a 
considerable  time,  and  is  commonly  con¬ 
veyed  in  bottles  made  of  hide,  called  dup- 
pers,  wnich  contain  from  10  to  40  gallons 
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Ghent.*  Population,  in  1836, 88,290. — 
Ghent  contains  the  only  large  nunnery 
that  survived  the  dissolution  of  conven- 
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tual  institutions  by  the  emperor  Joseph 
II.  This  establishment,  called  the  “  Grand 
Beguinage,”  founded  in  1234,  is  of  great 
extent,  forming  almost  a  little  town  of 
itself,  with  streets,  squares,  and  gates, 
surrounded  by  a  wall  and  moat.  It  is  in¬ 
habited  by  700  or  800  nuns,  who  are  not 
bound  by  any  vow,  and  may  return  into 
the  world  whenever  they  please.  But  it 
is  said  to  be  their  boast  that  none  of  their 
number  has  been  known  to  quit  the  order 
after  having  once  entered  it  Each  of  the 
sisters  resides  in  a  separate  house.  They 
occupy  themselves  in  nursing  the  sick  in 
the  hospitals  and  private  residences  of  the 
city,  and  in  sewing,  knitting,  lace-making, 
&c.,  or  teaching  young  girls  for  a  pecu¬ 
niary  compensation. — There  are  no  fewer 
than  22  public  hospitals,  2  deaf  and  dumb 
institutions,  and  many  other  charities. 
The  great  prison,  begun  in  1774,  and  not 
completed  until  1824,  is  remarkable  for  its 
size  and  the  excellence  of  its  arrange¬ 
ments  in  reference  to  the  objects  proposed 
in  its  construction.  The  prisoners  occupy 
separate  apartments  which  are  kept  very 
neatly,  and  are  ventilated  when  the  pri¬ 
soners  go  to  work.  The  annual  expense 
of  this  establishment  is  about  50,000  flo¬ 
rins,  and  the  number  of  prisoners  is  1500. 
One-half  of  the  produce  of  the  prisoners’ 
labour  is  reserved  by  the  government  for 
the  expenses  of  the  prison ;  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  is  divided  into  two  portions,  one 
of  which  is  given  to  the  prisoners  for 
pocket-money,  while  the  other  accumu¬ 
lates,  and  is  given  to  them  on  quitting  the 
prison. — The  principal  educational  insti¬ 
tution  is  the  university,  founded  in  1816. 
It  has  from  16  to  20  professors,  and  about 
400  students;  and  besides  a  library  of 
60,000  volumes,  is  well  provided  with  all 
the  materiel  and  apparatus  requisite  for 
efficient  courses  of  instruction  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  sciences.  Ghent  has  also  a  gymna¬ 
sium,  a  school  of  drawing,  and  a  museum 
of  paintings. — The  separation  of  Holland 
from  Belgium,  in  1830,  gave  a  consider¬ 
able  shock  to  the  industry  and  trade  of 
Ghent ;  and  several  capitalists  soon  after 
removed  their  establishments  into  Holland. 
The  cotton  manufacture  is  still,  however, 
very  extensive,  though  it  is  doubtful 
whether  it  will  be  able  to  maintain  its 
ground  against  the  competition  of  foreign 
ers.  Next  to  cotton,  the  most  important 
branches  of  industry  are  lace-making,  and 
the  manufacture  of  silk,  linen,  and  woollen 
fabrics.  The  city  is  connected  by  one 
ship  canal  with  Bruges  and  Ostend,  and 
by  another,  which  passes  by  Sas  van  Ghent, 
with  the  Scheldt  at  Terneuse;  and  rail- 
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roads  also  extend  from  it  both  eastwards 
and  westwards. 

Gianni.*  After  the  fall  of  the  impe¬ 
rial  government,  this  distinguished  impro- 
visatore,  through  the  influence  which  his 
friend  Corvetto  was  still  able  to  exert,  re¬ 
tained  his  pension  of  6000  francs.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1822. 

Giessen.*  Population  in  1840,  7224. 
Although  the  fame  of  the  university  of 
Giessen  has  been  of  late  years  widely  ex¬ 
tended  by  the  reputation  of  Liebig,  who  is 
one  of  its  professors,  the  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  has  diminished.  It  now  scarcely 
amounts  to  300. 

Giles  (William  B.)  was  born  in  Ame¬ 
lia  county,  Virginia,  August  12th  1762. 
After  the  usual  preparatory  instruction  to 
be  derived  at  the  county  schools,  he  was 
placed  by  his  father  at  Hampden  Sydney 
College,  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  who  was  then  the 
president  of  that  institution.  He  remained 
there  for  a  year  or  two,  when  he  accom¬ 
panied  Dr.  Smith,  on  the  removal  of  the 
latter  to  Princeton  College,  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  Of  the  advantages  which  he  enjoyed 
at  this  place  he  seems  to  have  been  in 
after  life  fully  sensible ;  although,  as  is  be¬ 
lieved,  he  never  graduated,  having  quitted 
the  college  before  he  had  completed  the 
entire  course  pursued  by  the  students. 
Upon  his  return  to  Virginia,  he  went  to 
Williamsburg,  to  study  the  law  under  Mr. 
Wythe,  and  in  due  time  was  admitted  to 
the  bar. — Mr.  Giles  commenced  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  his  profession  at  Petersburg,  at¬ 
tending  likewise  the  courts  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  counties,  and  the  General  Court 
of  Virginia.  His  professional  career  was 
only  a  short  one,  not  exceeding  5  or  6 
years.  When  he  retired  from  the  bar,  he 
had,  nevertheless,  obtained  a  considerable 
reputation  as  an  advocate;  but  neither 
the  time  nor  attention  bestowed  by  him  in 
the  study  of  the  law  was  sufficient  to  ren¬ 
der  him  a  sound  or  a  learned  lawyer. — 
The  political  life  of  Mr.  Giles  began  in 
1790.  He  ranked,  at  this  period,  with  the 
federal,  as  opposed  to  the  anti-federal  par¬ 
ty  ;  these  designations  not  having  yet  lost 
their  original  reference  to  the  favourable 
or  unfavourable  opinions,  entertained  by 
the  parties,  in  relation  to  the  adoption  of 
the  present  constitution  of  the  general  go¬ 
vernment.  He  was  elected  to  fill  a  va¬ 
cancy  in  Congress  which  occurred  by  the 
decease  of  the  member  of  the  district  in 
which  he  resided,  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  December 
1790.  The  session  which  ensued  was  one 
of  great  importance,  on  account  of  the  na¬ 


ture  of  the  measures  proposed  and  dis¬ 
cussed,  especially  the  act  incorporating 
the  first  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and 
also  on  account  of  the  new  grounds  on 
which  the  political  parties  of  the  country 
arrayed  themselves  against  each  other. 
Mr.  Giles  followed  the  lead  of  Mr.  Madi¬ 
son,  in  opposition  to  the  bank,  and,  with 
him,  thenceforth  ceased  to  be  a  federalist, 
and  became  a  “republican”  or  “demo¬ 
crat.”  As  a  debater  on  the  floor  of  Con¬ 
gress,  Mr.  Giles  very  soon  developed  an 
extraordinary  ability,  which,  in  connection 
with  the  conformity  of  his  opinions  with 
those  of  the  majority  of  his  constituents, 
secured  his  return  by  them  as  a  repre¬ 
sentative  to  Congress  at  every  successive 
election,  until,  in  August  1804,  he  was 
appointed,  by  the  governor  and  council  of 
Virginia,  to  be  a  senator  of  the  United 
States  from  that  state.  But  in  1798-99, 
his  congressional  career  was  temporarily 
interrupted  by  his  own  act.  Mr.  Madison, 
Col.  Taylor,  Mr.  Giles,  and  several  others 
of  the  Virginia  members,  finding  it  hope¬ 
less  to  resist  with  effect,  by  remaining 
where  they  were,  the  measures  pursued 
by  the  supporters  of  the  administration  of 
the  elder  Adams,  —  measures  which,  in 
their  belief,  were  dangerous  usurpations 
of  the  general  government  on  the  reserved 
rights  of  the  states, — determined,  by  agree¬ 
ment,  simultaneously  to  resign  their  seats 
in  Congress,  and  to  procure  their  election 
by  their  respective  counties  to  the  State 
Legislature,  for  the*  purpose  of  attempt¬ 
ing  some  more  effectual  movement  there. 
When  this  step  was  taken,  the  election 
for  delegates  from  Mr.  Giles’s  county,  for 
the  following  session  of  the  Legislature, 
had  already  taken  place;  yet  a  vacancy 
was  created  for  the  occasion  by  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  one  of  the  delegates  elect,  and 
Mr.  Giles  was  accordingly  chosen  to  fill 
it.  He  performed  with  ability  the  part 
which  he  had  undertaken,  co-operating 
efficiently  in  the  adoption  by  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  the  celebrated  “Virginia  Resolu¬ 
tions  of  1798-99,”  and  of  the  not  less 
celebrated  “Report”  of  Mr.  Madison. — 
Mr.  Giles  was  a  member  of  the  U.  S. 
Senate  from  1804  till  after  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain  in 
1815,  when  he  resigned  his  seat  that  he 
might  have  more  time  to  attend  to  his  own 
private  affairs.  During  the  latter  portion 
of  this  period,  he  was  confessedly  the 
leader  of  the  party  in  the  senate  which 
supported  the  administration ;  and,  through¬ 
out  the  whole  of  it,  repeatedly  distinguish¬ 
ed  himself  in  the  debates  which  took  place 
on  the  many  important  questions  present- 
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ed  for  the  decision  of  that  body.  On 
one  of  these,  —  that  of  the  proposed  re¬ 
charter  of  the  old  Bank  of  the  United 
States, — he  occupied  a  position  of  a  pecu¬ 
liar  character.  By  resolutions  adopted  in 
January  1811,  the  Legislature  of  Virginia 
instructed  the  senators  in  Congress  from 
that  state  to  vote  against  the  recharter. 
While  his  colleague  did  not  hesitate  to 
disregard  altogether  these  instructions,  he 
spoke  and  voted  in  accordance  with  them, 
but  at  the  same  tinu  thought  proper,  in 
replying  to  the  speeches  of  some  of  the 
senators,  to  state  his  opinion  that  such  in¬ 
structions  derived  their  force  and  obliga¬ 
tion  from  the  respect  due  to  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  and  from  the  presumption  that  it  ex¬ 
pressed  the  sense  of  the  people  themselves, 
implying,  therefore,  that  they  were  not  in 
all  cases  to  be  obeyed  by  the  parties  in¬ 
structed.  And  however  satisfactory,  as 
we  are  told  they  were,  may  have  been  the 
explanations  subsequently  given  of  his 
conduct  to  the  Legislature,  in  a  letter  ad¬ 
dressed  by  him  to  that  body,  his  language 
wras  at  the  time  interpreted  in  the  sense 
that  has  just  been  mentioned,  and  it  pass¬ 
ed  a  vote  of  censure  upon  him  as  well  as 
upon  his  conduct,  notwithstanding  its  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  vote  which  he  had  given. 
His  resignation  of  his  seat  in  the  Senate, 
three  years  afterwards,  it  may  be  added, 
wTas  in  no  wise  connected  with  this  cen¬ 
sure,  but  was  owing  entirely  to  the  reason 
actually  assigned  by  him,  viz.  a  desire  to 
attend  more  minutely  than  he  had  hereto¬ 
fore  done  to  his  private  affairs. — During 
more  than  10  years,  Mr.  Giles  continued 
in  retirement.  At  length,  he  consented 
to  be  elected  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
Legislature,  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
1826 ;  being  induced  to  enter  once  more 
into  the  'arena  of  politics  by  his  earnest 
hostility  to  the  administration  of  Mr.  J.  Q,. 
Adams,  but  especially  from  his  desire  to 
contribute  to  the  extent  of  his  power  in 
the  defeat  of  the  project  then  entertained 
for  calling  a  convention  of  the  people  of 
Virginia  to  amend  their  state  constitution. 
This  project  was  in  fact  mainly  defeated, 
in  January  1827,  by  a  powerful  speech 
made  by  him  against  it,  under  all  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  a  very  enfeebled  state  of 
health.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  elect¬ 
ed  by  the  Legislature  to  the  office  of  go¬ 
vernor,  which  he  held  for  three  years,  this 
being  the  longest  period  any  individual 
was  allowed  to  hold  it  under  the  constitu¬ 
tion.  The  bill  for  calling  a  convention 
was  revived  and  passed  in  the  winter  of 
1827-28 ;  and  Mr.  Giles  (then  governor) 
was  chosen  to  be  one  of  its  members.  In 


this  body,  which  met  in  1829-30,  he  sus¬ 
tained  the  reputation  for  talent  which  lie 
had  acquired,  acting  a  prominent  part 
among  the  many  highly  eminent  individu¬ 
als  with  whom  he  was  associated. — Mr 
Giles  died  at  his  seat  in  Amelia  county, 
on  the  4th  of  December  1830.  He  was 
highly  estimable  in  the  various  relations 
of  domestic  life,  as  well  as  held  in  the 
greatest  respect  by  those  who  knew  him 
most  intimately. 

Gilding.*  Within  the  last  few  years, 
buttons,  ear-rings,  neck-chains,  &c.,  have 
been  extensively  manufactured  in  England 
by  a  process  discovered  by  Mr.  Elkington, 
in  which,  after  the  articles  have  been  pro¬ 
perly  cleansed  by  a  weak  acid,  they  are 
immersed  in  a  hot  solution  of  nitro-muriate 
of  gold,  to  which  a  considerable  excess  of 
bicarbonate  of  potash  has  been  added.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  seconds,  they  thus  re¬ 
ceive  a  beautiful  and  permanent  coat  of 
gold.  The  process  is  of  an  electrical  or 
galvanic  nature ;  and  by  means  of  it,  and 
other  processes  which  have  been  still 
more  lately  applied,  it  is  easy  to  gild  any 
metal  which  exhibits  a  negative  electri¬ 
city  when  brought  in  contact  with  gold. 

Gillies  (John),  LL.D.,  was  born,  on 
the  18th  of  January  1747,  at  Brechin,  in 
the  Scottish  county  of  Forfar.  He  received 
his  education  at  Glasgow;  where,  when 
not  yet  20  years  of  age,  he  was  appointed 
to  teach  the  classes  of  the  Greek  professor, 
then  old  and  infirm.  He  soon,  however, 
resigned  this  appointment,  and  went  to 
London  with  the  intention  of  making  lite¬ 
rature  his  sole  pursuit.  But  before  set¬ 
tling  there,  he  visited  the  continent  in 
order  to  acquire  a  facility  in  the  use  of 
several  of  the  modern  languages.  On  his 
return  home,  he  was  induced  by  the  earl 
of  Hopetoun  to  relinquish  several  literary 
engagements,  to  become  a  travelling  tutor 
of  one  of  his  sons.  His  pupil  died  while 
they  were  abroad  in  1776,  and  the  eari 
acknowledged  the  services  of  Dr.  Gillies 
by  conferring  upon  him  an  annuity  for 
life. — In  1778,  Dr.  Gillies  published  his 
translation  of  Isocrates  and  Lysias.  By 
this  time,  too,  he  had  received  his  degree 
of  LL.D.,  to  which  in  later  life  he  added 
other  literary  honours,  being  elected  a 
member  of  several  learned  societies  in  his 
own  country,  and  a  corresponding  member 
of  the  French  Institute  and  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Gottingen.  He  next  went  abroad 
again  with  two  other  sons  of  the  earl  of 
Hopetoun.  In  1784,  he  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land;  and  in  1786,  published  the  first  part 
of  his  “  History  of  Ancient  Greece.”  He 
was  appointed  to  succeed  Dr  Robertson, 
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in  1793,  as  historiographer  royal  for 
Scotland,  a  sinecure  place  with  a  salary 
of  £200  a  year.  Enjoying  a  moderate 
competency,  he  prosecuted  his  studies 
with  leisure;  and  his  subsequent  writings 
appeared  at  long  intervals.  His  life  was 
extended  into  his  90th  year,  he  having 
died,  at  his  residence  in  Clapham,  near 
London,  on  the  16th  of  February  1836,  of 
mere  decay. — Besides  his  translation  of 
Isocrates  and  Lysias,  and  the  History  of 
Ancient  Greece,  already  mentioned,  Dr. 
Gillies  was  the  author  of  a  “  View  of  the 
Reign  of  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia”  (1789) ; 
of  “  Aristotle’s  Ethics  and  Politics,  trans¬ 
lated  from  the  Greek,  and  illustrated  by 
Introductions  and  Notes,  the  Critical  His¬ 
tory  of  his  Life,  and  a  New  Analysis  of 
his  Speculative  Works”  (2  vols.  4to.  1797); 
a  “  Supplement”  to  this  analysis  (1804), 
which  was  subsequently  incorporated  in 
the  2d  and  3d  editions  of  the  translation; 
a  “History  of  the  Ancient  World,  from 
the  dominion  of  Alexander  to  that  of  Au¬ 
gustus,  with  a  preliminary  survey  of  pre¬ 
ceding  periods”  (2  vols.  4to.  1807-10) ; 
the  “  History  of  Ancient  Greece,  its  Colo¬ 
nies  and  Conquests,  part  2d”  (1820) ;  and 
a  “New  Translation  of  Aristotle’s  Rhe¬ 
toric,  with  an  Introduction,  &c.”  Most  of 
these  works  met  with  considerable  success 
at  the  time  of  their  publication,  but  have 
since  fallen  into  comparative  neglect. 
His  History  of  Greece  appeared  in  the 
same  year  with  the  first  volume  of  Mit- 
ford’s  work,  and,  if  inferior  to  it,  is  yet 
superior  to  every  thing  of  the  sort  pre¬ 
viously  existing  in  English.  It  has,  never¬ 
theless,  been  cast  into  the  shade  by  the 
later  views  which  have  been  taken  of  its 
subject.  The  translations  of  Dr.  Gillies 
are  not  deserving  of  commendation.  They 
are  everywhere  at  the  least  paraphrastic, 
and  in  many  places  reprehensibly  unfaith¬ 
ful.  His  translation  of  Aristotle’s  Ethics 
and  Politics,  particularly,  abounds  in  inac¬ 
curacies,  omissions,  and  unauthorized  in¬ 
terpolations. 

Gills  are  parts  of  the  body  in  which 
the  blood-vessels  are  in  greater  number 
than  is  necessary  for  mere  preservation  or 
growth;  and  they  are  minutely  subdivided, 
for  the  purpose  of  submitting  the  blood  to 
the  influence  of  air  contained  in  water. 

Gioja  (Melchior)  was  born  on  the  27th 
of  September  1767,  at  Placentia  in  Italy, 
and  after  receiving  an  excellent  prepara¬ 
tory  education  in  the  gymnasium  or  col¬ 
lege  of  his  native  town,  took  orders  in 
'.he  church.  Immediately  afterwards, 
aowever,  he  devoted  himself,  with  great 
seal  to  the  study  of  the  mathematics, 


under  the  direction  of  Fontana,  the  sueces 
sor  of  Boscovich  in  the  professorship  of  that 
science  in  the  university  of  Pavia.  His 
attention  was  next  diverted  from  mathe¬ 
matics  to  political  economy  and  statistics. 
Then  came  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the 
French  under  Bonaparte,  and  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  a  republic  in  Lombardy.  Gioja 
adopted  with  ardour  the  revolutionary 
ideas  of  the  period,  and  expressed  them  in 
a  dissertation  on  the  question  “Which 
among  the  different;  free  systems  of  go¬ 
vernment  was  the*  best  fitted  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Italy,”  for  which  he  obtained  the 
prize  of  the  National  Institute,  then  just 
founded  in  Milan.  This  performance,  on 
the  other  hand,  caused  his  arrest  by  order , 
of  the  duke  of  Parma,  and  imprisonment 
until  liberated  by  the  interference  of  Bo¬ 
naparte.  He  exercised,  for  a  time,  the 
editorship  of  the  newspaper  entitled  the 
“  Moniteur  cisalpin,”  which  he  quitted, 
that  he  might  occupy  himself  exclusively 
with  the  composition  of  certain  elaborate 
works,  which  he  meditated,  on  the  theory 
of  government,  and  other  kindred  subjects. 
On  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  the 
greater  part  of  Italy,  in  consequence  of  the 
victories  of  Suwarrow  in  1799,  Gioja  was 
again  thrown  into  prison,  once  more  to  be 
set  at  liberty  by  Bonaparte,  after  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Marengo.  The  latter  appointed 
him,  in  1805,  historiographer  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Italy,  and  placed  him,  subsequent¬ 
ly,  in  an  important  post  in  the  department, 
or  board  (bureau),  of  statistics,  at  Milan. 
The  cause  of  his  removal  from  the  office 
of  historiographer  was  the  publication  by 
him  of  his  “  Theory  of  Divorce.”  By  the 
looseness  of  the  views  which  he  expressed 
on  this  subject,  he  offended  the  public  sen¬ 
timent  to  such  an  extent,  that  it  was 
judged  expedient  by  the  government  to 
mark  distinctly  its  disapprobation  of  them. 
This  having  been  done,  by  removing  him, 
he  was  otherwise  provided  for,  in  the  man¬ 
ner  that  has  been  mentioned.  In  1811, 
his  superior  in  office  in  the  department 
in  which  he  served,  not  deeming  him  suf¬ 
ficiently  compliant  with  his  own  injunc¬ 
tions  or  wishes,  contrived  to  have  him 
displaced  from  the  post  which  he  had 
continued  to  hold  to  that  date.  Gioja,  in 
revenge,  as  is  supposed,  put  forth  a  satiri¬ 
cal  piece,  under  the  title  of  “  The  poor 
devil”  ( II  povero  diavolo ).  The  minister 
and  some  of  his  friends,  at  least,  imagined 
themselves  to  be  aimed  at  by  the  author, 
who  was,  in  consequence,  banished  from 
the  kingdom.  He  was  permitted  to  return 
to  it  in  1813,  and  entrusted  with  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  a  statistical  account  of  the  .. 
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Kingdom  of  Italy.  Of  this  office,  however, 
he  was  deprived  in  the  following  year,  by 
the  annihilation  of  that  kingdom,  as  a  se¬ 
parate  state.  Henceforth  entirely  divested 
of  all  public  engagements,  he  continued 
actively  employed  in  authorship,  until  his 
death,  on  the  2d  of  January  1829. — For  8 
months  only  did  the  quiet  regularity  of  his 
life  in  the  period  just  mentioned  suffer  any 
interruption.  He  was  imprisoned  on  sus¬ 
picion  of  having  been  a  party  to  the  scheme 
for  revolutionising  Italy  in  the  year  1820 ; 
but  on  no  proof  appearing  to  confirm  the 
suspicion* he  was  discharged. — Gioja  was 
a  very  voluminous  writer.  Among  the 
most  important  of  his  works,  are  his 
“  Statistical  Tables”  (1808) ;  a  treatise  on 
•‘Rewards  and  Punishments”  (1818);  one 
entitled  “  Ideology”  (1822) ;  the  “  Ele¬ 
ments  of  Philosophy”  (1822);  and  the 
“Philosophy  of  Statistics”  (1826).  All  of 
them  evince  deep  reflection  and  extensive 
acquirements.  To  use  the  language  of 
the  unfortunate  Silvio  Pellico,  in  his  Me¬ 
moirs,  “  Melchior  Gioja  was  the  profound- 
est  thinker  on  the  economical  sciences  in 
Italy  of  later  times,”  and  “  his  works  con¬ 
stitute  a  monument  to  his  own  and  his 
country’s,  glory.” 

Girault-Duvivier  (Charles  Pierre),  a 
distinguished  grammarian,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  1765,  and  died  in  1832.  His  oc¬ 
cupation  was  that  of  a  broker;  and  he  was 
led  to  an  examination  of  the  principles  of 
grammar  by  educating,  in  his  leisure 
hours,  his  own  daughters.  He  published, 
in  1811,  an  excellent  work,  under  the  title 
of  “Grammaires  des  grammaires,”  con¬ 
taining  an  analysis  of  the  best  treatises  on 
French  grammar,  in  two  8vo  volumes,  and 
of  which  a  new  edition,  very  much  im¬ 
proved,  was  published  (1842)  after  his 
death,  by  M.  A.  Lemaire.  The  other 
works  of  M.  Girault-Duvivier  are  a  trea¬ 
tise  on  the  participles  of  the  French  lan¬ 
guage,  and  an  “Encyclopedic  elementaire 
de  l’antiquite”  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1830),  having 
for  its  object  to  give  an  account  of  the  ori¬ 
gin  and  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
among  the  ancients.' 

Gland  ;  a  term  in  anatomy,  employed 
to  denote  those  organs  of  the  body  in  which 
secretion  is  carried  on,  that  is,  which  are 
destined  to  separate  some  particular  fluid 
from  the  mass  of  blood.  They  are  com¬ 
posed  of  a  great  number  of  blood-vessels, 
and  are  covered  with  a  membrane,  usually 
provided  with  an  excretory  duct,  through 
which  tne  fluid  of  the  gland  is  ejected. 

Glasgow.*  Its  population  in  1831  was 
202,426;  in  1841,  it  had  increased  to 
274,324.  —  The  University  of  Glasgow 


has  at  present  22  professors,  and  there 
is  a  lecturer  besides  on  the  structure  func¬ 
tions,  and  diseases  of  the  eye.  The  last 
professorship  instituted  (by  the  government 
in  1840)  is  one  of  Mechanics  and  Civh 
Engineering.  Of  the  professors,  14  are 
appointed  by  the  government,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  8  by  the  faculty,  rector,  and  dean 
of  the  university.  They  derive  their  in¬ 
comes  partly  from  the  fees  paid  by  the 
students,  and  partly  from  funds  belonging 
to  the  institution ;  but  in  addition  to  these 
sources  of  income,  the  government  annu¬ 
ally  bestows  a  grant,  varying  in  amount, 
to  augment  the  income  of  several  of  the 
chairs.  It  is  required  by  law  that  the 
principal  and  all  the  professors  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  established  church.  The  law, 
however,  is  not  strictly  enforced,  except 
in  the  case  of  the  principal  and  theological 
professors.  There  is  no  other  interference 
with  the  religious  preferences  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  than  what  is  implied  in  the  regula¬ 
tion  requiring  all  of  them,  whose  parents 
do  not  reside  in  the  city,  to  attend  public 
worship  in  the  college  chapel.  There  is 
only  one  session  in  the  year,  beginning  on 
the  10th  of  October,  and  terminating  the 
1st  of  May.  There  are  29  bursaries,  the 
benefits  of  which  are  extended  to  65  stu¬ 
dents.  The  number  of  the  students  varies 
from  1000  to  1200.  The  university  libra¬ 
ry  contains  nearly  100,000  volumes,  and 
is  open  to  the  students.  There  is  a  valu¬ 
able  botanic  garden,  consisting  of  8  acres, 
on  the  W.  of  the  city,  where,  in  a  hall 
erected  for  the  purpose,  the  professor  of 
botany  lectures  to  his  class. 

Gloss.*  One  of  the  senses  of  this  wTord 
is  to  denote  a  species  of  commentary,  one 
in  which  the  commentary  is  chiefly  occu¬ 
pied  in  the  explication  of  the  terms  or 
language  employed.  Thus  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  glosses  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  in  the 
12th  century,  the  comments  or  annotations 
of  learned  jurists  on  passages  in  the  text 
of  the  Roman  law  were  denominate^ 
glosses.  When  these  extended  to  a  run¬ 
ning  commentary,  they  were  termed  an 
apparatus.  The  glosses  were  collected 
by  Accursius  in  tiie  13th  century;  from 
which  period  they  formed  for  a  long  time 
a  body  of  authority  reckoned  equal,  or  even 
superior,  to  the  text  itself. 

Glucina  or  Glucine.*  The  metallic 
base  of  this  earth,  called  glucinium ,  is  of 
a  dark  grey  colour.  It  was  first  obtained 
by  Wohler,  in  1828,  by  acting  on  the  chlo¬ 
ride  of  glucinium  by  potassium.  The 
equivalent  of  glucinium  is  18;  and  glucina 
consists  of  18  gluciniuip  -f  8  oxvgen. 

Gluckstadt.*  Population  in  1835. 
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6000.  It  has  a  secure  and  spacious  har¬ 
bour;  and  in  1830  it  was  a  made  a  free  port. 

Gluten*  contains  nitrogen;  on  which 
account  it  has  been  called  the  vegelo-ani- 
mal  principle.  It  yields  ammonia  when 
subjected  to  destructive  distillation,  and 
the  vegetables  which  contain  it  give  out  a 
peculiarly  disagreeable  odour  during  their 
putrefaction. 

Gneisenau.*  On  the  occasion  of  the 
Polish  insurrection  of  1831,  this  distin¬ 
guished  general  was  appointed  to  the 
command  in  chief  of  the  Prussian  troops 
on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  monarchy, 
having  his  head-quarters  at  Posen.  Here 
he  died,  of  an  attack  of  the  Asiatic  chole¬ 
ra,  in  the  month  of  August  of  that  year. 

Godwin*  (William),  published,  in  the 
year  1830,  “  Cloudesley,”  a  novel ;  in 
1831,  “Thoughts  on  Man,  his  Nature, 
Productions,  and  Discoveries,  interspersed 
with  some  particulars  respecting  the  Au¬ 
thor;”  and  in  1834,  “The  Lives  of  the 
Necromancers.”  He  died,  April  7th  1836, 
at  the  age  of  81. 

Goerres*  was,  in  1827,  appointed  pro¬ 
fessor  of  civil  and  literary  history  in  the 
newly  established  university  of  Munich, 
and  became  there  the  most  zealous  sup¬ 
porter  of  ultramontane  doctrines.  His 
“  Athanasius”  (1837),  which  passed  rapid¬ 
ly  through  several  editions,  is  particularly 
remarkable  for  the  ultra-catholic  opinions 
of  the  author,  and  exhibits  an  ardent  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  in 
his  dispute  with  the  Prussian  government. 
Among  his  other  works,  not  yet  noticed  in 
this  encyclopaedia,  are  his  “  Christian  Mys¬ 
ticism”  (4  vols.  1836-1842),  and  “  Church 
and  State,  after  the  passing  away  of  the 
Cologne  heresy.” 

Golownin*  died  at  St.  Petersburg,  on 
the  11th  of  July  1831,  of  an  attack  of  the 
Asiatic  cholera. 

Gonfalonier;  a  term  originally  used 
in  Italy  to  denote  the  bearer  of  a  gonfalon 
or  standard,  particularly  that  of  the  pope. 
It  afterwards  was  applied  to  one  of  the 
chief  officers  in  the  Italian  republics  of 
the  middle  ages.  Certain  governors  of  the 
principal  cities  in  the  states  of  the  church 
have  also  been  so  styled. 

Goniometer  ;•  an  instrument  for  mea¬ 
suring  the  angles  formed  by  the  faces  of 
crystals.  The  instrument  chiefly  used  for 
this  purpose  was  invented  by  Dr.  Wol¬ 
laston. 

Gossec*  died  at  Passy,  near  Paris, 
where  the  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent, 
on  the  16th  of  February  1829. 

Gosselin  (Pascal  Francois  Joseph), 
was  born  at  Lille,  in  France,  December 


6th  1751.  He  engaged  in  commerce  in 
that  city,  and  was  for  several  years  a  de¬ 
puty  to  the  royal  council  of  commerce, 
which  held  its  sessions  in  Paris.  In  1772, 
1773,  1774,  and  again  in  1780,  he  travel¬ 
led  through  several  of  the  countries  of 
Europe,  collecting  everywhere  materials 
for  illustrating  the  geography  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  a  subject  to  which  his  attention  was 
particularly  directed.  He  first  appeared 
as  an  author  in  1789,  when  he  obtained 
the  prize  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions 
for  an  essay  on  the  geographical  systems 
of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy.  In  1791*;  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  this  academy;  in 
1799,  he  was  appointed  conservator  of' the 
cabinet  of  medals ;  and  in  1801,  was  se¬ 
lected  to  be  one  of  the  translators  of  Stra¬ 
bo.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Institute 
from  the  date  of  its  establishment.  Be¬ 
sides  the  essay  already  mentioned,  and  a 
great  number  of  memoirs  inserted  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Inscrip¬ 
tions,  in  the  French  translation  of  Strabo’s 
Geography,  and  in  Pinkerton’s  Researches 
on  the  Scythians  and  Goths,  he  is  the 
author  of  an  important  geographical  work 
in  4  volumes  4to.,  the  first  2  published  in 
1798,  and  the  last  2  in  1813,  under  the 
title  of  “Recherches  sur  la  geographie 
systematique  et  positive  des  anciens.” 
Though  unquestionably  possessing  great 
merit,  and  abounding  in  valuable  informa¬ 
tion,  it  proceeds  on  the  erroneous  princi 
pie,  or  rather  hypothesis,  that  the  ancients 
were  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  true 
dimensions  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  dis¬ 
tances  from  one  known  place  to  anothei 
on  its  surface ;  all  apparent  errors,  commit¬ 
ted  by  them  in  estimating  those  distances, 
being  attributed  to  our  ignorance  of  the 
measures  employed, — which  measures, 
too,  even  when  called  by  the  same  name, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  stadium , 
being  always  assumed  to  have  such  differ¬ 
ent  lengths,  as  to  make  the  results,  as 
stated,  to  conform  with  exactness  to  the 
modern  measurements. — Gosselin  died  at 
Paris,  in  1830. 

Gottingen.*  Population  in  1840,  12,- 
550.  The  professors  in  the  university,  in¬ 
cluding  the  class  of  instructors  who  in  the 
German  universities  are  styled  privatim 
docentes,  are  about  90  in  number.  The 
largest  attendance  of  students  was  from 
1822  to  1826,  when  the  average  was  1481 
annually.  Since  1831,  however,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  political  disturbances  at 
Gottingen,  in  which  the  professors  and 
students  were  implicated,  the  university 
fell  into  disrepute,  and  the  number  of  the 
latter,  in  the  years  1831-37,  averaged 
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only  868  annually.  The  oppressive  mea¬ 
sures  of  king  Ernest  in  1837,  which  drove 
some  of  the  ablest  professors  to  other  uni¬ 
versities,  have  still  further  injured  it;  and 
the  students  in  1839  had  declined  to  664, 
of  whom  only  200  were  not  Hanoverians. 
— The  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Sciences  at  Gottingen  are  still  publish¬ 
ed  in  Latin.  This  society  is  the  patron 
and  superintendent  of  the  Gottingen  Lite¬ 
rary  Review  ( Gottingische  gelehrte  An- 
zeigen),  two  large  volumes  of  which  are 
published  yearly;  and  the  work  has  been 
distinguished  not  only  for  great  ability, 
but  for  a  tone  of  moderation  and  a  strict 
adherence  to  truth. 

Gourgaud.*  The  revolution  of  July 
restored  General  Gourgaud  to  active  ser¬ 
vice.  He  was  appointed  commander  of 
the  artillery  of  Paris  and  Vincennes;  then, 
in  1835,  a  lieutenant-general,  and  attached 
to  the  person  of  Louis  Philippe ;  and  he 
was  subsequently  one  of  the  commissioners 
dispatched  to  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  to 
bring  to  Paris  the  remains  of  Napoleon. 

Graeberg  of  Hemsoe  (Jacob),  was  born, 
May  7th  1776,  at  Gannarfve,  in  the  Swed¬ 
ish  island  of  Gothland,  where  his  father 
held  the  office  of  lagman,  or  provincial 
judge,  and  where  he  received  a  careful 
education.  At  an  early  age,  he  visited 
England,  Portugal,  and  America ;  and 
he  subsequently  made  various  journeys 
through  Italy,  Germany,  and  Hungary. 
In  1811,  he  was  appointed  vice-consul  of 
Sweden  for  the  port  of  Genoa;  he  was 
transferred  in  the  same  capacity,  in  1815, 
to  Tangier ;  and  in  1823,  he  became 
Swedish  consul  at  Tripoli.  This  post  he 
quitted  in  1823 ;  since  when  he  has  resided 
at  Florence.  He  devoted  the  leisure  af¬ 
forded  him  by  his  official  duties  in  a  great 
measure  to  the  study  of  Languages,  Geog¬ 
raphy  and  Statistics,  History,  and  Numis¬ 
matics.  Among  his  numerous  works, 
written  in  several  different  languages, 
may  be  mentioned  his  “  Historical  Re¬ 
searches  relative  to  the  Scalds”  (Pisa, 
1811),  in  which  he  aims  to  show  that  the 
northern  minstrels  were  not  imitators  of 
the  troubadours ;  a  “  Theory  of  Statistics” 
(Genoa  1821) ;  and  the  “  Scandinavia 
avenged”  (Lyons  1822),  where  he  rejects 
the  opinion  that  the  barbarous  nations, 
which  overthrew  the  Roman  Empire,  be¬ 
longed  to  Scandinavia,  and  claims  for  the 
inhabitants  of  that  region,  at  the  period  in 
question,  a  certain  degree  of  civilization. 
His  “  Geographico-statistical  Researches 
concerning  the  Regency  of  Algiers” 
(Florence  1830),  was  one  of  the  first  relia¬ 
ble  works  published  on  the  subject  of 


which  it  treats.  And  there  remains  to  be 
added  an  historical  “Notice  concerning 
the  great  Arabian  historian,  Ibn  Khaldun” 
(Florence  1834) ;  a  “  Geographical  and 
Statistical  account  of  the  Empire  of  Mo¬ 
rocco  ;”  together  with  a  number  of  valua¬ 
ble  contributions  to  the  Italian  literary 
journals,  and  to  the  transactions  of  some 
of  the  numerous  learned  societies  of  which 
he  is  a  member. 

Graefe.*  To  this  eminent  surgeon  is 
due  the  introduction,  in  later  years,  of  the 
practice  of  forming  artificial  noses.  His 
reputation  as  an  oculist  was  very  widely 
extended ;  and  after  every  effort  had  been 
made  in  vain,  in  England,  to  restore  the 
sight  of  prince  George  of  Cumberland,  the 
son  of  the  present  king  of  Hanover,  appli¬ 
cation  was  made  to  the  skill  of  Graefe. 
But  the  latter  did  not  live  to  make  the  de¬ 
sired  experiment.  He  died  suddenly  in 
1840. 

Grampian  Mountains.*  With  the 
exception  of  Ben  Nevis,  the  highest  moun¬ 
tains  of  Scotland  are  comprised  in  the 
Grampian  range;  and  the  most  elevated 
part  of  this  range  lies  at  the  head  of  the 
Dee,  between  Ben  Gloe,  in  Perthshire, 
and  Cairngorm,  on  the  confines  of  Aber¬ 
deenshire  and  Irverness-shire.  Ben  Mac- 
dhu  is  the  most  elevated  summit,  being 
4327  feet  high ;  which  is  only  43  feet 
lower  than  Ben  Nevis. 

Grant  (Anne),  commonly  called  Mm. 
Grant  of  Laggan,  was  born  at  Glasgow,  in 
Scotland,  February  21st  1755.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  an  officer  in  the  British 
army,  who  served  for  some  time  in  Ame¬ 
rica  previous  to  the  Revolution.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  Scotland  with  his  wife  and 
daughter  from  the  colony  of  New  York, 
where  they  had  resided,  about  the  year 
1768,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  was  ap¬ 
pointed  barrack-master  of  Fort  Augustus. 
During  his  residence  at  this  place,  the 
daughter  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Grant,  the  clergyman  of  the  neighbouring 
parish  of  Laggan,  to  whom  she  was  mar¬ 
ried  in  1779.  In  1801,  she  was  left  a 
widow  with  a  large  family,  and  in  very 
straitened  circumstances.  She  had  from 
an  early  age  found  delight  in  literary  pur¬ 
suits;  and  she  was  accustomed  to  write 
occasional  verses  for  the  entertainment  of 
her  friends.  Some  of  these  prevaded  on 
her,  in  1803,  to  publish  a  volume  of  “  Oi  i- 
ginal  Poems,  with  some  translations  from 
the  Gaelic,”  which  was  extensively  read 
and  commended.  It  was  followed,  ni 
1806,  by  her  “Letters  from  the  Moun¬ 
tains,”  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the 
productions  of  light  liteiature  of  the  day 
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They  consisted  of  a  series  of  letters,  on 
the  scenery  of  the  Highlands,  and  the  cha¬ 
racter  and  habits  of  their  inhabitants, 
written  to  some  of  her  intimate  friends, 
from  1773  downwards.  “  My  bookseller,” 
she  tells  us,  “  dealt  liberally  with  me,  and 
many  persons  of  distinguished  worth  inte¬ 
rested  themselves  in  me,  and  sought  my 
acquaintance  in  consequence  of  perusing 
these  letters.”  The  only  other  works 
which  Mrs.  Grant  prepared  for  the  press 
were  her  “  Memoirs  of  an  American 
Lady”  (1808),  and  the  “Essays  on  the 
Superstitions  of  the  Highlands  of  Scot¬ 
land”  (1811).  She  died  on  the  7th  of  No¬ 
vember  1838,  at  Edinburgh,  which  had  been 
the  place  of  her  residence  during  a  consi¬ 
derable  number  of  the  latter  years  of  her 
life,  and  where  she  was  the  highly  esteem¬ 
ed  centre  of  a 'circle  of  accomplished  and 
amiable  people. — From  1825  till  her  death, 
she  enjoyed  a  royal  pension  of  j£100  year¬ 
ly,  which,  with  the  emoluments  derived 
from  her  literary  productions,  and  some 
liberal  bequests  by  deceased  friends,  ren¬ 
dered  her  quite  easy  and  independent  in 
her  pecuniary  circumstances. 

Great  ^Britain.*  See  United  King¬ 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  (Sup.) 

Greave.  The  greave  was  a  piece  of 
steel  hollowed  to  tit  the  front  of  the  leg, 
and  fastened  with  straps  behind.  It  was 
common  among  the  Greeks,  and  was  used 
in  some  instances  by  the  Roman  soldiery ; 
but  the  latter  applied  it  only  to  one  leg, 
the  other  being  covered  by  the  buckler. 
Its  use  is  said  to  have  been  discontinued  in 
the  armies  of  the  Greek  empire  towards  the 
close  of  the  6th  century,  but  revived  in  those 
of  the  middle  ages  about  the  year  1320. 

Greece.  This  country  was  erected  into 
an  independent  kingdom  in  1832,  com¬ 
prising  a  portion  of  the  country  S.  of  the 
gulfs  of  Arta  and  Volo,  and  of  an  imagina¬ 
ry  line  drawn  between  them  nearly  due  E. 
and  W.,  together  with  (he  islands  of  Euboea, 
the  Cyclades,  and  the  N.  and  W.  Sporades. 
It  extends  from  36°  16'  to  39°  34'  N.  lat., 
and  from  20°  43'  to  26°  28'  of  E.  long. 
Its  area  is  about  15,000  square  miles;  and 
the  number  of  inhabitants  is  estimated  to 
be  900,000,  though  a  census,  taken  in 
1838,  is  Said  to  have  made  them  amount  to 
only  742,471  individuals.  Of  these  the 
majority  are  Greeks ;  though  there  are 
many  Albanians,  who  live  chiefly  in  the 
northern  division  of  the  kingdom.  There 
are  also  some  Walachians,  a  mixed  race 
of  Greeks  with  tribes  of  Slavonic  ori¬ 
gin;  from  20,000  to  30,000  Armenians; 
about  500  Jews;  and  a  few  Europeans. 
Only  a  very  small  number  of  th'e  Turks 


who  formerly  resided  in  the  country  havo 
continued  to  do  so.  With  the  exception 
of  about  20,000  Catholics  residing  for  the 
most  part  in  the  islands,  who  have  an 
archbishop  and  3  bishops,  and  also  of  the 
Armenians,  Jews,  and  Turks,  just  men¬ 
tioned,  the  inhabitants  profess  the  faith  of 
the  orthodox  Greek  church. — The  govern- 
ment  of  Greece  is  a  constitutional  mo¬ 
narchy,  hereditary  in  the  line  of  prince 
Otho  of  Bavaria,  who,  as  well  as  his  suc¬ 
cessors,  is  prohibited  from  accepting  the 
Bavarian  or  any  foreign  crown.  The  chief 
provisions  concerning  religion  in  the  new 
constitution  (of  1844)  are : — that  the  or¬ 
thodox  Greek  church  is  the  established 
church  of  the  state;  that  all  other  religions 
are  tolerated ;  that  all  proselytism  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  established  religion  is  for- 
bidden ;  that  the  church  of  Greece,  though 
doctrinally  accordant  with  the  Oriental 
Greek  churches,  should  be,  as  it  had  been 
since  the  year  1833,  administered  by  its 
own  functionaries,  independently  of  the 
authority  exercised  by  the  patriarch  of  . 
Constantinople.  Respecting  the  legal  and 
political  rights  of  individuals,  the  constitu¬ 
tion  declares  that  all  the  Greeks  have 
equal  rights,  and  are  called  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  same  duties  to  the  state ; 
that  nt>ne  but  Greek  citizens  can  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  public  office ;  that  the  personal 
liberty  of  all  is  alike  inviolable,  unless 
by  a  legal  procedure,  or  sentence  of  a 
court  of  justice ;  that  the  right  of  petition, 
as  well  as  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the 
press,  should  be  enjoyed  without  restric¬ 
tion;  and  that  slavery  and  the  torture  are 
prohibited.  The  King,  Senate,  and  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Representatives,  constitute  the  Le¬ 
gislature,  and  may  each  of  them  initiate  a 
new  law;  the  king-alone,  however,  exer¬ 
cises,  through  his  ministers,  the  executive 
power.  Whilst  his  person  is  declared  to 
be  inviolable,  his  ministers  are  rendered 
responsible  for  his  acts;  none  of  which  are 
to  be  regarded  as  valid  unless  subscribed 
by  them.  He  nominates  to,  and  removes 
from,  all  public  offices ;  is  Commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  and  navy ;  concludes  all 
treaties;  promulgates  and  enforces  the 
laws ;  convenes,  suspends,  and  closes  the 
sessions  of  the  chambers,  according  to  his 
discretion ;  dissolves  the  chamber  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  ;  and  is  invested  with  the  par¬ 
doning  power.  He  must  belong  to  the 
Greek  church ;  and  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne  is  required  to  take  an  oath  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  constitution.  The  chambers  are 
to  be  called  together  annually;  tneir  meet¬ 
ings  are  in  general  to  be  open  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  ;  the  persons  of  the  members  are  invio- 
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luble,  and  the  freedom  of  discussion  is  ex- 
'  pressly  guarantied  to  them.  The  repre¬ 
sentatives  are  chosen  every  three  years, 
and,  besides  being  Greek  citizens,  must 
have  attained  to  the  age  of  30;  the  senators 
are  appointed  by  the  king  for  life,  and 
must  also  be  Greek  citizens,  have  arrived 
at  the  age  of  40,  and  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  a  remarkable  manner.  But 
the  princes  of  the  royal  family  are  entitled 
to  sit  as  senators,  as  soon  as  they  are  18 
years  old.  It  is  provided  that  the  chamber 
of  representatives  may  impeach  the  minis¬ 
ters  before  the  senate.  The  judges  of  all 
descriptions  are  appointed  by  the  king  for 
life,  or  good  behaviour,  and  can  in  no  case 
be  deprived  of  their  office,  excepting  after 
trial  and  conviction  before  an  appropriate 
tribunal.  All  exceptional  administration 
of  the  laws  is  prohibited;  and  all  trials  are 
to  be  by  jury,  and  open  to  the  public.  The 
highest  court  of  justice  is  the  Areopagus 
of  Athens. — The  finances  of  the  kingdom 
are  in  a  very  disordered  condition ;  though 
we  have  no  precise  information  respecting 
the  present  amount  of  the  public  revenue 
and  expenditure.  In  1838,  each  amount¬ 
ed  to  somewhat  more  than  $3,000,000 ; 
and  in  1843,  the  public  debt  was  nearly 
$33,000,000.  The  army,  consisting  of 
regular  and  irregular  troops,  numbered, 
in  the  summer  of  1843,  6000  men ;  the 
navy  consisted,  in  the  previous  year,  of 
39  (mostly-  small)  vessels,  manned  by 
1100  men. — Owing  to  the  political  dis¬ 
turbances  which  have  latterly  occurred  in 
Greece,  the  system  of  public  instruction 
has  not  received  the  attention  before  be¬ 
stowed  upon  it  by  the  government.  Be¬ 
sides  the  university  at  the  capital,  Athens, 
with  34  professors  and  other  teachers,  and 
250  students,  there  were,  in  1842,  4  gym¬ 
nasiums,  attended  by  600  pupils,  a  semi¬ 
nary  for  the  education  of  teachers  of  the 
common  schools,  and  535  such  schools, 
having  47,000  scholars.  There  are  also 
a  polytechnic  and  a  military  school  at 
Athens,  and  schools  of  navigation  at  Syra 
and  Nauplia. — The  mercantile  navy  of  the 
Greeks  amounts,  including  small  craft,  to 
about  4500  vessels,  navigated  by  nearly 
16,000  frugal,  active,  and  hardy  seamen. 
This  is  exclusive  of  about  5000  men  in  the 
service  of  Turkey  and  Egypt.  Most  of 
the  large  vessels  are  engaged  in  the  carry¬ 
ing  trade,  between  the  ports  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  and  the  Black  Sea.  The  ex¬ 
ports  consist  of  raw  silk,  currants,  wool, 
oil,  copper,  wine,  wax,  mastic,  &c. ;  the 
imports  principally  of  corn,  cotton,  silk 
and  woollen  manufactures,  sugar  and  cof¬ 
fee.  Nearly  the  whole  foreign  trade  is 
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centred  in  the  ports  of  Missolonghi  and 
Galaxidi  on  the  W.  coast  of  Hellas  (N. 
Greece) ;  Pirseus  (the  port  of  Athens),  on 
the  E.  coast;  Nauplia,  Patras,  and  Co¬ 
rinth,  in  the  Morea;  and  Syra,  Hydra, 
and  Spezzia,  in  the  respective  islands  of 
these  names.  The  total  value  of  the  im¬ 
ports  is  stated  to  have  amounted  to  nearly 
$15,000,000,  and  that  of  the  exports  to 
about  $16,000,000. — After  prince  Leopold 
of  Saxe  Coburg  had  declined  the  throne  of 
Greece,  and  during  the  interval  which 
elapsed  before  a  substitute  for  him  was 
fixed  upon  by  the  powers  that  assumed 
the  authority  to  decide  for  the  people  of 
Greece  who  should  be  their  ruler,  the 
condition  of  that  country  became  conti¬ 
nually  more  disordered,  and  a  period  of 
anarchy  seemed  to  be  rapidly  approach¬ 
ing.  In  certain  districts,  the  taxes  could 
only  he  collected  by  force;  and  such  was 
the  deficiency  of  means  at  the  disposal 
of  the  government,  that  four-fifths  of  the 
salaries  of  its  officers  remained  unpaid. 
In  this  state  of  things,  the  president,  Capo 
d’Istrias,  adopted  various  indiscreet  mea¬ 
sures,  of  a  nature  to  aggravate  exceedingly 
his  unpopularity.  At  length,  the  course 
pursued  by  him  against  the  obnoxious  pub¬ 
lisher  of  an  opposition  journal,  and  the  re¬ 
fusal  of  the  Hydriotes,  among  whom  the 
latter  had  sought  a  refuge  from  the  pursuit 
of  his  adversaries,  to  deliver  him  up,  served 
as  a  signal  for  the  outbreak  of  a  civil  war 
A  provisionary  government  was  organized 
at  Hydra;  and  the  example  of  this  island 
was  extensively  followed.  Miaulis  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  arraying  the  whole  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  fleet  on  the  side  of  the  insurgents. 
He  was,  however,  speedily  blockaded  by 
a  superior  Russian  force  in  the  harbour  of 
Poros.  Satisfied  that  he  had  not  at  his 
disposal  adequate  means  to  prevent  his 
ships,  in  the  event  of  a  serious  attack  upon 
them,  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Russians,  he  set  fire  to  them,  and  at  the 
same  time  blew  up  the  defences  of  the 
harbour  (August  13th  1831).  This  de¬ 
struction,  at  a  single  blow,  of  the  entire 
fleet  of  the  country  (the  two  Greek  steam¬ 
ers  only  excepted)  consisting  of  28  vessels 
of  all  descriptions,  valued  at  $9,500,000, 
produced  everywhere  the  greatest  sensa¬ 
tion,  and  exasperated  the  spirit  of  party  to 
the  utmost  pitch ;  when  a  momentary  truce 
took  place  in  consequence  of  the  assassi¬ 
nation  of  count  Capo  d’Istrias.  The  se¬ 
nate,  assembled  at  Nauplia,  invested  the 
deceased’s  brother,  Augustin  Capo  d’Istrias, 
assisted  by  two  other  individuals,  with  the 
executive  authority  of  the  government 
As  this  arrangement  was  regarded  by  the 
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Hydriotes,  and  proved  n  fact,  to  be  an 
attempt  to  carry  on  the  system  of  the 
former  administration,  and  as  every  pro¬ 
position  which  they  made  for  a  compro¬ 
mise,  between  them  and  their  adversaries, 
was  rejected  by  the  latter,  the  civil  war 
broke  out  afresh.  The  Nauplian  govern¬ 
ment  was  on  the  point  of  being  overturned 
by  force  of  arms,  when  the  news  arrived 
in  Greece  of  the  selection  of  prince  Otho 
of  Bavaria  for  its  sovereign.  Both  of  the 
contending  parties  received  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  this  event  with  the  greatest  joy, 
as  likely  to  restore  tranquillity  to  their 
bleeding  country ;  and  Capo  d’Istrias  at 
once  resigned  his  office,  and  retired  to 
Corfu  (April  1832).  But  no  sooner  was 
it  ascertained  that  some  time  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  elapse  before  the  new  sovereign 
could  take  possession  of  the  throne  assign- 
ned  him,  than  fresh  intrigues  broke  forth, 
which,  before  long,  again  led  to  a  renewal 
of  the  civil  war.  A  state  of  the  greatest 
confusion  and  anarchy  everywhere  pre¬ 
vailed,  until  the  arrival  of  king  Otho, 
accompanied  by  the  regency  appointed  to 
govern  for  him  during  his  minority,  and 
3500  Bavarian  troops,  in  the  beginning  of 
February  1833.  The  regents  in  question 
were  Count  Armansperg,  General  Heideg¬ 
ger,  the  Counsellor  of  State  von  Maurer, 
together  with  the  Counsellor  of  Legation 
Abel.  They  took  their  measures  with 
such  energy  as  to  pacify  the  greater  part 
of  the  country  without  delay ;  and  then 
devoted  themselves  zealously  to  its  im¬ 
provement.  Even  the  Clephts  on  the  N. 
frontier  were  curbed  in  their  attempts  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  that  portion  of  the 
kingdom.  In  March  1834,  a  conspira¬ 
cy  was  detected  having  for  its  object  the 
overthrow  of  the  regency.  Colocotroni 
and  Colliopulos,  the  persons  principally 
concerned  in  it,  were  condemned  to  20 
years’  imprisonment.  At  one  time,  in¬ 
deed,  disastrous  consequences  were  threat¬ 
ened  by  a  disagreement  of  the  regents 
among  themselves;  but  which  were  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  recall  of  two  of  their  number 
to  Bavaria,  and  the  substitution  of  others 
in  their  place. — On  the  10th  of  January 
1835,  the  seat  of  government  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Nauplia  to  Athens;  and  on 
the  1st  of  June  of  the  same  year,  king 
Otho,  having  arrived  at  the  age  of  majori¬ 
ty,  assumed  the  government,  in  the  room 
of  the  regency ;  all  the  members  of  which 
left  the  country,  excepting  count  Armans¬ 
perg,  who  was  placed,  with  the  title  of 
chancellor,  at  the  head  of  the  new  admi¬ 
nistration.  The  years  1835  and  1836  were 
passed  in  tranquillity;  and  the*  only  call 


for  the  application  of  a  military  force  was 
in  an  expedition  against  the  obstinate 
Clephts.  There  were  twTo  causes,  how¬ 
ever,  which  could  not  fail,  sooner  or  later, 
to  be  productive  of  evil.  The  first  of 
these  was  the  undue  interference  of  the 
diplomatic  agents  of  the  “protecting” 
powers,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Rus¬ 
sia,  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  consequent  intrigues  of  each  to 
supplant  the  influence  of  the  others:  the 
second  cause  referred  to  was  the  partiality, 
very  naturally  exhibited  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  towards  Germans,  and  especially  Ba¬ 
varians,  in  preference  to  Greeks.  Hence, 
besides  a  British,  French,  and  Russian 
party,  there  arose  a  “  native”  party ;  and 
the  latter,  after  a  season,  did  not  rest  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  denouncing  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  foreigners  in  the  subordinate  posts 
of  honour  or  profit,  but  called  loudly  for  a 
“national  administration.”  Armansperg, 
though  in  several  respects  guided  by  max¬ 
ims  unsuitable  to  the  circumstances  or  pre¬ 
judices  of  the  Greeks,  was  personally  in¬ 
clined  to  apply  a  check  to  the  Bavarian 
influence ;  but  this  only  eventuated  in  his 
own  removal  from  office,  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  another  of  his  countrymen,  Rud- 
hart,  to  be  his  successor  (February  1837). 
The  new  minister,  with  every  disposition 
to  contribute,  to  the  extent  of  his  power, 
to  the  prosperity  of  Greece,  found  himself 
unable  to  maintain  his  position  for  an}' 
length  of  time.  His  dependence  on  the 
Bavarian  government  rendered  all  parties 
inimical  to  him ;  and  he  had,  in  addition, 
to  encounter  the  embarrassments  arising 
from  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  public 
treasury,  —  both  Russia  and  France  hav¬ 
ing  failed  to  make  punctual  payment  of 
the  instalments  on  the  loan  for  which  they 
had  stipulated.  He  felt  himself  under  a 
necessity  of  withdrawing  from  his  post  in 
December  1837 ;  when  a  “  national”  ad¬ 
ministration  was  at  length  formed.  A 
Greek,  named  Zographos,  was  placed  at 
its  head,  and  entrusted  especially  with  the 
department  of  Foreign  Affairs.—  Although 
the  new  ministers  proceeded  to  gratify  the 
public  desires  by  the  discharge  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  troops  in  the  Greek  service,  as  well 
as  by  the  dismissal  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  Germans  in  office ;  yet,  not  being  able 
to  find  a  remedy  for  the  financial  diffi¬ 
culties,  by  which  they  were  oppressed, 
equally  with  their  predecessors,  they  were 
not  in  a  condition  to  secure  a  continued 
hold  on  public  opinion.  Party  spirit  was 
once  more  kindled  into  activity;  and  a 
conspiracy  was  detected,  which,  under  the 
pretence  of  supporting  the  Greek  church, 
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threatened,  as  it  was  asserted,  by  the  go¬ 
vernment.,  aimed  at  placing  the  country 
under  the  exclusive  protection  or  guard¬ 
ianship  of  Russia,  and  which  aimed  also 
at  exciting  the  Greeks  throughout  the 
Turkish  empire  to  insurrection,  and  to 
make  a  common  cause  with  themselves  in 
a  war,  against  the  grand  seignior.  The 
opposition  by  the  ministers  to  this  warlike 
scheme,  at  a  time  so  favourable  to  its  suc¬ 
cessful  execution  as  that  in  which  the 
Turkish  forces  seemed  likely  to  find  suffi¬ 
cient  occupation  in  resisting  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  Egyptian  viceroy,  was  well 
calculated  to  fix  upon  the  government,  in 
the  popular  estimation,  the  stigma  of  being 
anti-national  in  its  character  and  feelings. 
Its  unpopularity  was  daily  augmented  with 
every  class  of  the  community;  and  its 
course,  in  consequence,  became  feeble  and 
uncertain.  Various  changes  of  ministry 
ensued,  without  contributing  in  the  slight¬ 
est  degree  to  allay  the  general  excite¬ 
ment.  And  the  cry  for  war  with  the 
Turks  became  so  incessant  and  violent, 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  having  only  been  prevented  from 
yielding  to  it  by  the  interposition  of  the 
representatives  of  the  great  powers  resid¬ 
ing  near  it,  —  this,  too,  at  a  period  when 
the  finances  of  the  kingdom  were  in  a 
more  disordered  condition  than  ever. — 
The  government  came  at  length  to  be  cen¬ 
sured  by  its  own  allies  for  having  expended 
the  whole  amount  of  the  loan  of  60,000,000 
francs  guarantied  to  it  at  the  time  of  its 
creation,  without  taking  care  to  make  an 
adequate  provision  for  the  payment  of  the 
interest,  as  well  as  for  the  gradual  extin¬ 
guishment  of  the  debt.  A  protocol  was 
signed  at  London,  on  the  5th  of  Septem¬ 
ber  1843,  by  the  representatives  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  in  conformity 
with  which  King  Otho,  in  a  formal  note 
delivered  to  him  on  the  part  of  these  pow¬ 
ers,  was  required  to  cause  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  taxes  of  his  kingdom  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  for  those  purposes.  In  this  note 
he  was  besides  required,  as  a  security 
against  future  misgovernment,  as  well  as 
a  means  of  tranquillizing  the  discontents 
of  the  people,  to  remove  foreigners,  of 
every  description,  from  the  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary  service,  and  to  summon  a  national 
assembly  of  the  Greeks.  The  Russian 
government,  indeed,  had  anticipated  this 
step  by  a  note  of  the  7th  of  March  pre¬ 
ceding,  urging  upon  the  king  the  indis¬ 
pensable  necessity  of  economy  in  his  pub¬ 
lic  expenditure,  to  enable  him  to  provide 
for  the  regular  payment  of  the  interest  of 
the  debt.  A  document  moreover,  sanc¬ 


tioned,  as  it  was  with  good  reason  supposed 
to  be,  by  the  Russian  minister  resident  in 
Greece,  found  its  way  there  into  general 
circulation,  in  the  course  of  the  summer, 
expressing  very  unfounded  apprehensions 
respecting  the  maintenance  of  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  Greek  church,  by  the  exist¬ 
ing  government,  and  pointing  out  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  Bavarians,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  national  representation  of  the 
people,  as  the  proper  remedies  for  the 
evils  with  which  the  country  was  oppress¬ 
ed.  That  Russia  could  have  entertained 
any  serious  desire  to  enlarge  the  liberties 
of  the  Grecian  people,  will  hardly  be  sus¬ 
pected  ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
her  seeming  encouragement  of  liberal  prin¬ 
ciples  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  convic¬ 
tion  of  such  a  step  being  the  most  effectu¬ 
al  means  which,  under  the  >;  ircumstances, 
she  could  employ  to  accomplish  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Bavarian  dynasty,  and  the 
substitution  in  its  room  of  a  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  subjected  to  her  own  influence  or 
control.  —  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  result 
of  all  this  extraneous  action,  co-operating 
with  the  discontents  pervading  the  coun¬ 
try,  led  to  a  revolution  at  Athens  on  the 
15th  of  September  (1843).  By  a  timely 
yielding  to  the  wishes  of  the  people,  joined, 
as  they  had  been,  by  the  troops  stationed  in 
the  capital,  the  king  was  enabled  to  main¬ 
tain  himself  on  the  throne.  He  was  obliged 
to  dismiss  his  ministers,  and  to  assent  to 
the  calling  of  a  national  assembly  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  new  constitution. 
This  assembly  met  at  Athens  on  the  20th 
of  November  (1843),  and  continued  in  ses¬ 
sion  till  the  30th  of  March  following.  Its 
deliberations  had  been  of  the  most  excited 
character,  and  the  greatest  agitation  per¬ 
vaded  the  whole  of  Greece.  They  were 
essentially  influenced  by  the  presence  of 
a  French  and  English  squadron  in  the 
port  of  Pireeus.  But  for  this,  and  possibly 
also,  as  has  been  alleged,  but  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  French  and  English  gold 
among  the  members  of  the  assembly,  it 
would  quite  probably  have  dissolved  itself 
without  coming  to  any  result,  or  have 
adopted  a  constitution  of  so  democratieai 
a  character  as  to  have  been  objected  to  by 
the  great  powers,  and  to  have  been  there* 
fore  practically  equivalent  to  none.  The: 
constitution  actually  adopted  was  that  of 
which  an  account  has  been  already  given 
in  a  preceding  part  of  the  present  article. 
Under  the  circumstances,  it  could  scarcely 
fail  to  be  sanctioned,  not  by  France  and 
Great  Britain  only,  but  even  by  Russia  . 
although,  by  retaining  the  Bavarian  d) 
nasty,  and  presenting  a  prospect  of  the 
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permanent  settlement  of  the  disturbed  con¬ 
dition  of  the  country,  it  had  disappointed 
the  expectations  of  her  statesmen.  This 
prospect,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  des¬ 
tined  to  be  immediately  fulfilled.  Scarce¬ 
ly  had  King  Otho  sworn  to  abide  by  the 
new  constitution,  and  appointed  a  new 
ministry,  in  the  formation  of  which  he 
had  attempted  to  reconcile  the  heretofore 
discordant  elements  of  party,  when  it 
was  dissolved  through  the  dissensions  that 
broke  out  among  its  members.  Another 
ministry  was  now  organized  (April  11th 
1844),  with  Mavrocordato  at  its  head, 
which  was  chiefly  composed  of  persons  in 
the  interest  of  England,  and  from  which 
the  Russian  party  wTas  entirely  excluded. 
The  disturbances  of  the  kingdom  conti¬ 
nued;  open  violence  was  committed  in 
different  quarters ;  and  at  length  a  tumult 
of  so  serious  a  nature  occurred  (June  23d), 
in  Athens  itself,  that  it  could  only  be  quell¬ 
ed  by  an  energetic  employment  of  the  mi¬ 
litary  force.  Among  the  prominent  actors 
in  these  various  disorders  were  the  Colo- 
cotronis  and  other  leaders  of  the  Pallicars, 
as  they  were  called, — individuals  who  had 
been  all  along  conspicuous  for  their  un¬ 
willingness  to  submit  to  the  authority  of 
any  regular  government,  and  who  had 
also  contributed  essentially  to  the  revolu¬ 
tion  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
the  existing  constitution  of  government. 
Their  present  course  seems  to  have  been 
guided  purely  by  a  desire  to  obtain  a  pre¬ 
dominant  influence  in  the  management  of 
public  affairs.  In  the  unhappy  state  of 
things  which  has  been  described,  the  elec¬ 
tions  took  place  of  representatives  to  the 
first  national  assembly  to  be  held  under 
the  constitution;  and  every  effort  of  the 
ministers  was  directed  to  secure  a  majority 
of  the  members  in  their  favour.  Failing 
of  success,  they  were  constrained  to  quit 
their  posts.  A  new  ministry  assumed  the 
direction  of  affairs  on  the  18th  of  August 
1844.  It  represented  the  combined  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  French  and  Russian  parties, 
which  had  just  triumphed  in  the  elections 
over  their  opponents.  Coletti,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  cabinet,  belonged  to  the  for¬ 
mer  of  these  parlies,  and  Metaxas,  who 
was  charged  with  the  departments  of  Fi¬ 
nance  and  the  Marine,  had  long  been  con¬ 
spicuous  for  his  zeal  as  a  member  of  the 
latter  party.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion 
and  even  anarchy  around  them,  the  new 
ministers  found  their  principal  occupation 
in  the  proscription  of  their  political  oppo¬ 
nents,  by  removing*  them  from  office  and 
appointing  their  own  creatures  in  their 
nlace.  Very  soon,  however,  the  two  ele¬ 


ments  which  composed  the  ministry  began 
to  repel  each  other,  and  the  Russian  to 
acquire  strength  at  the  expense  of  that  as¬ 
sociated  with  it. 

Green  (Jacob),  M.D.,  was  born  in  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  July  26th  1790.  His 
love  for  natural  science  seemed  to  be  in¬ 
stinctive.  It  first  manifested  itself  in  bo¬ 
tany,  and  at  a  very  early  age  his  collec¬ 
tion  of  plants  and  specimens  filled  a  large 
hortus  siccus.  His  inquiries,  however, 
were  soon  extended  to  electricity  and  gal¬ 
vanism,  to  chemistry,  mineralogy,  con- 
chology,  and  zoology  in  general.  He  gra¬ 
duated  in  the  university  of  Pennsylvania 
at  the  age  of  16,  and  shortly  afterwards, 
in  connection  with  a  young  friend,  pub¬ 
lished  a  work  on  electricity,  to  which  was 
appended  a  short  account  of  the  discovery 
of  galvanism,  with  the  state  of  the  science 
up  to  that  time.  This  work  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  a  number  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  cultivators  of  science  in  our  coun¬ 
try,  and  deserves,  even  now,  to  be  con¬ 
sulted  by  the  student,  as  affording  an  ex¬ 
cellent  outline  of  statical  electricity.  He 
studied  law  at  Albanjq  N.  Y.,  where  he 
was  licensed  as  an  attorney.  In  1818, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of 
chemistry,  experimental  philosophy,  and 
natural  history,  in  the  College  of*  New 
Jersey ;  which  chair  he  filled  with  ability 
during  four  years.  He  then  removed  to 
Philadelphia,  where,  on  the  establishment 
of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  he  was 
appointed  to  be  the  professor  of  chemistry, 
and  continued  as  such  till  his  death,  on 
the  1st  of  February  1841.  —  Professor 
Green  possessed  a  vigorous  imagination, 
an  ardent  curiosity,  a  thirst  and  capacity 
for  improvement  in  science,  a  sound  and 
discriminating  judgment,  and  a  remarka¬ 
ble  memory.  As  a  chemist  and  a  natu¬ 
ralist,  lie  was  entitled  to  take  rank  among 
the  eminent  cultivators  of  these  depart¬ 
ments  of  liberal  knowledge  in  our  coun¬ 
try.  His  acquaintance  with  other  branches 
of  science  than  those  which  he  professed, 
and  with  literature  in  general,  was  not 
inconsiderable.  In  a  word,  taking  into 
view  his  whole  character,  he  was  an  amia¬ 
ble,  an  erudite,  an  useful,  and  a  pious 
man.  —  He  received  his  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  from  Yale  College.  His  works, 
besides  his  treatise  on  electricity,  above 
mentioned,  are:  a  text-book  of  “Chemical 
Philosophy;”  “Astronomical  Recreations;” 
a  “  Treatise  on  Electro-Magnetism ;” 
“  Consolations,  by  Sir  H.  Davy ;”  a  “  Syl¬ 
labus  of  a  Course  of  Chemistry;”  a  “Mo¬ 
nograph  of  Trilobites,  with  wax  models ;” 
a  second  work  on  Trilobites ;  “  Chemical 
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Diagrams;”  a  work  on  the  “Botany  of  the 
United  States,  with  a  list  of  the  plants  of 
the  state  of  New  York several  papers 
in  the  2d,  3d,  4th,  and  5th  volumes  of  Sil- 
liman’s  Journal;  and  his  “Notes  of  a 
Traveller,”  giving  an  account  of  a  visit 
which  he  made  to  Europe  in  the  course  of 
the  year  1S28. 

Greenock.*  Population  in  1831, 27,571 ; 
in  1841,  35,645.  In  1839,  the  number  of 
vessels  belonging  to  the  port  was  403, 
with  a  tonnage  of  61,328  tons.  —  The 
works  which  have  been  constructed  in  the 
rear  of  the  town,  for  supplying  it  with 
water,  are  among  the  most  remarkable 
undertakings  of  the  kind.  They  were 
completed  in  1827,  at  an  expense  of 
£52,000  sterling. 

Greifswalde.*  Population  in  1840, 
10,291.  —  The  net  revenues  of  th<^  uni¬ 
versity  amount  to  about  30,000  rix  dollars. 
A  medico-chirurgical  department  has  been 
connected  with  it  since  1830.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  students,  on  the  average,  is  at  pre¬ 
sent  300. 

Grenada  (New).  See  New  Grenada , 
(Sup.) 

Grenville*  (Lord)  died  on  the  12th  of 
January  1834. 

Gretna  Green.*  The  marriages  of 
parties  from  England,  celebrated  at  Gretna 
Green,  are  estimated  at  between  300  or 
400  a  year;  but  as  similar  marriages  occur 
at  ether  places  along  the  border,  their 
total  number  may,  it  is  said,  amount  to 
500  a  year.  Competition  has  now  reduced 
the  marriage  fees  in  such  a  degree  that  so 
small  a  sum  as  half  a  crown  has  sometimes 
been  paid. 

Grey*  (Earl)  continued  to  occupy  the 
post  of  premier,  with  the  exception  only 
of  the  brief  interval  from  the  7th  to  the 
17th  of  May  1832  (see  Parliamentary  Re¬ 
form,  (App.),  until  the  month  of  July  1834. 
A  misunderstanding  between  himself  and 
Mr.  O’Connell  on  the  subject  of  a  Coercion 
Act,  which  he  considered  necessary  for 
Ireland,  was  what  then  led  to  his  resigna,- 
tion.  For  one  or  two  years  after  his  re¬ 
tirement  from  office,  he  occasionally  at¬ 
tended  the  House  of  Lords;  but  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  the  midst 
of  his  family  and  friends,  in  entire  abstrac¬ 
tion  from  all  participation  in  the  political 
affairs  of  his  country.  He  died  at  his  seat, 
Howick  House,  in  Northumberland,  on 
the  17th  of  July  1845,  in  his  82d  year. — 
Besides  the  passage  of  the  “Reform  Bill,” 
Earl  Grey’s  administration  was  rendered 
memorable  by  the  acts  for  the  abolition 
of  colonial  slavery,  the  abolition  of  the 
East  India  Company’s  monopoly,  the  re- 
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form  of  the  Irish  church,  and  the  reform 
of  the  poor  law. 

Griesbach*  died  at  Jena,  March  24th 

1812. 

Grillparzer.*  To  the  works  of  this 
poet  already  mentioned,  we  have  to  add 
several  dramas,  which  have  for  the  most 
part  sustained  the  high  reputation  previ¬ 
ously  acquired  by  the  author.  These  are 
“A  faithful  servant  of  his  master”  (1830); 
“  Melusina”  (1833) ;  “  The  dream,  a  life,” — 
in  German  “  Der  Traum  ein  Leben”  (1840) ; 
“The  waves  of  the  sea  and  of  love”  (1840), 
which  is  founded  on  the  story  of  Hero  and 
Leander;  and  “Wo  to  him  who  tells  a 
falsehood”  (1840).  Grillparzer  is,  besides, 
the  author  of  a  number  of  lyrical  composi¬ 
tions  inserted  in  the  German  annuals. 

Grimke  (Thomas  Smith)  was  descended 
on  the  paternal  side  from  Huguenot  an¬ 
cestors,  who  emigrated  on  account  of  their 
religion  to  South  Carolina.  He  was  born 
at  the  city  of  Charleston  in  that  state,  oil 
the  22d  of  September  1786.  After  pur¬ 
suing  his  studies  for  some  time  in  the 
Charleston  College,  he  was  sent  by  his 
father  to  Yale  College  at  New  Hdven,  in 
Connecticut,  where  he  made  great  pro¬ 
gress  in  every  branch  of  knowledge  which 
was  taught,  and  graduated  with  the  high¬ 
est  honours.  On  his  return  to  his  home, 
he  entered  the  office  of  Mr.  Langdon 
Cheves  as  a  student  of  law,  and  was  in 
due  time  admitted  to  the  bar.  His  suc¬ 
cess  in  his  profession  was  slow  at  first,  as 
frequently^happens  to  men  of  wide  and 
varied  attainments,  whose  efforts  can  with 
great  difficulty  be  confined  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  science.  But  this  very 
disadvantage,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  was 
the  means  of  his  ultimately  erecting  his 
system  of  jurisprudence  in  a  more  solid 
and  consistenfmanner  than  he  could  other¬ 
wise  have  done.  For  a  number  of  years 
accordingly  prior  to  his  decease,  he  en¬ 
joyed  an  exceedingly  large  and  lucrative 
practice  as  a  lawyer.  His  most  remarka¬ 
ble  effort  at  the  bar  was  his  speech  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  South  Carolina 
“test  oath,”  in  April  1834. — The  profes¬ 
sional  avocations  of  Mr.  Grimke,  however, 
did  not,  as  has  often  happened  in  similai 
cases,  withdraw  him  entirely  from  literary 
pursuits ;  and  the  calm  and  refined  plea¬ 
sures  to  be  derived  from  these  he  preferred 
also  to  the  excitement  of  party  politics. 
His  reputation  for  learning  and  general 
cultivation  of  mind  led  to  his  being  fre¬ 
quently  invited  to  deliver  addresses,  ora¬ 
tions,  &c.,  on  important  public  occasions 
which  have  been  collected,  and,  with  some 
essays  written  by  him,  published  in  a  large 
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octavo  volume. — Mr.  Grimke  was,  besides, 
as  much  distinguished  for  his  moral  quali¬ 
ties,  for  the  domestic  virtues  and  the  finer 
affections  of  the  heart,  as  for  the  superi¬ 
ority  of  his  intellect  or  attainments. — He 
died  of  an  attack  of  cholera,  October  12th 
1834,  on  his  way  to  Columbus,  in  Ohio, 
after  having  just  before  pronounced,  by 
invitation,  an  oration  in  the  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  an  address  before  the  College 
of  Teachers  at  Cincinnati,  in  that  state. 

Grimm*  (James  Lewis  Charles)  removed 
in  1830  from  Cassel  to  Gottingen,  as  a 
professor  and  librarian  in  the  university 
of  that  town.  On  account  of  the  part 
taken  by  him,  in  1837,  in  the  protestation 
against  the  suspension  by  the  Hanoverian 
government  of  the  constitution  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  he  was  deprived  of  his  appointments 
in  the  university;  upon  which  he  returned 
to  Cassel,  where  he  remained  until  March 
1841,  when  he  was  invited  to  fill  a  profes¬ 
sorship  at  Berlin.  Since  his  residence  in 
the  last-mentioned  city,  he  has  been  very 
active  as  a  professor,  as  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  as  an  author. 
Among  his  later  publications  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  his  “Juridical  Antiquities  of  Ger¬ 
many”  (1828);  a  collection  of  German 
proverbs  (3  vols.,  1840-1842) ;  a  German 
Mythology”  (1835.  2d  edition,  in  2  parts, 
1843-44;  “  Renard  the  Fox”  (1834) ;  the 
Anglo-Saxon  poem  “Andrew  and  Hele¬ 
na”  (1840);  and,  jointly  with  A.  Schmeller, 
a  collection  of  the  Latin  poems  of  the  10th 
and  11th  centuries  (1838). —  William 
Charles  Grimm ,  the  brother  of  the  former, 
born  at  Hanau  in  1786,  accompanied  him 
(1830)  to  Gottingen,  as  assistant  librarian, 
and  a  professor  in  the  university.  He  left 
Gottingen  for  a  like  reason,  in  1837 ;  he 
was,  like  his  brother,  appointed,  in  1841, 
a  professor  in  the  Prussian  capital;  and 
again,  like  him,  he  is  distinguished  by  the 
attention  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  the 
early  literature  of  his  country. 

Grippe;  an  acute  catarrhal  affection, 
which  has  occasionally  in  later  times  ex¬ 
hibited  itself  in  an  epidemic  form.  It  is 
the  same  disease  that  in  the  United  States 
is  commonly  styled  the  influenza.  Most 
generally,  it  prevails  after  sudden  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  changes  of  temperature,  from 
warm  to  cold,  or  the  reverse.  Although 
epidemics  of  this  nature  must,  no  doubt, 
have  frequently  occurred,  they  were  not 
observed  and  described  previously  to  the 
16th  century,  when  physicians  regarded 
them  as  constituting  altogether  a  new  dis¬ 
ease.  The  most  violent  attacks  of  the 
grippe  Mere  those  of  the  years  1733, 1743, 
1762.  1775,  1782,  1830,  and  183-3;  all  of 


which  seem  to  have  pervaded  every  coun¬ 
try  of  Europe,  and  even  of  the  other  quar¬ 
ters  of  our  globe. 

Groat  ;an  old  English  silver  coin  equal 
to  4d.  of  the  present  day.  It  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Edward  III.,  about  the  year  1351, 
and  has  lately  been  again  adopted  and  is¬ 
sued  from  the  mint.  The  first  coinage  of 
these  modern  silver  groats,  or  four-penny 
pieces,  took  place  in  1835. 

Grolman*  (C.  L.  W.  von)  died  Feb¬ 
ruary  14th  1829. 

Groningen.*  Population  31,000.  The 
university  has  20  professors,  and  about  300 
students ;  and  it  is  provided  with  a  library, 
a  botanic  garden,  and  an  excellent  mu¬ 
seum  of  natural  history.  The  institution 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  one  of  the  best 
regulated  in  Europe.  And  here  there  are 
also  a  gymnasium,  a  school  for  architec¬ 
ture,  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  the 
blind,  &c. 

Groom,  though  now  usually  applied  to 
servants  who  are  employed  about  horses, 
is  likewise  the  denomination,  in  England, 
of  several  officers  of  the  royal  household, 
chiefly  in  the  lord  chamberlain’s  depart¬ 
ment  ;  such  as  grooms  in  waiting,  groom 
of  the  stole  or  robes,  &c. 

Gros.*  The  body  of  this  distinguished 
artist  was  found  in  the  Seine  at  Paris, 
June  26th  1835.  He  probably  committed 
suicide  from  the  effects  on  his  spirits  of 
some  severe  critiques,  made  in  the  public 
journals,  on  several  of  the  last  productions 
of  his  pencil. 

Grotefend*  (George  Frederick).  His 
attention  was  directed,  in  no  inconsidera¬ 
ble  degree, to  the  languages  and  literature 
of  the  East,  as  was  evinced  by  his  intro¬ 
duction  to  Wagenfeld’s  extracts  from  San- 
choniathon’s  “  Early  History  of  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians”  (1836),  and  in  a  work  published 
by  him,  in  the  following  year,  on  the  cun¬ 
eiform  characters  to  be  found  in  the  ruins 
of  Persepolis  ( Neue  Beitragen  zur  Er- 
laxiterung  der  persepolitanischen  Keil- 
schrift ).  The  author  has  been  pronounced, 
by  both  Silvestre  de  Sacy  and  von  Ham¬ 
mer,  to  be  the  most  successful  decipherer 
of  those  characters. — Grotefend  died  of  an 
attack  of  apoplexy,  at  Gottingen,  on  the 
28th  of  February  1836. 

Grouchy*  (Marshal)  was  permitted  to 
return  to  France  by  a  royal  decree  of  the 
24th  of  November  1821 ;  and  he  was  re¬ 
instated  in  all  his  rights  and  dignities, 
with  the  exception  of  his  rank  as  a  mar¬ 
shal  of  France.  This  he  re-obtained  only 
16  months  after  the  revolution  of  July 
1830.  He  was  created  a  peer  in  October 
1832. 
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Grundy  (Felix)  was  born,  September 
11th  1777,  in  Berkeley  county,  Virginia. 
His  father,  who  was  a  native  of  England, 
emigrated  to  this  part  of  the  then  British 
colonies  at  an  early  period  of  his  life, 
whence  he  removed  with  his  family,  first, 
in  1779,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Browns¬ 
ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  then,  in  the 
following  year,  to  Kentucky.  The  child¬ 
hood  of  the  son  was  thus  spent  on  the 
frontiers  of  civilization,  surrounded  by 
scenes  of  savage  warfare  and  devastation. 
The  dangers  which  he  incurred  may  be 
judged  of  from  the  fact  that  three  of  his 
brothers,  older  than  himself,  fell  under  the 
tomahawk  and  scalping-knife  of  the  In¬ 
dians.  But  severe  as  was  the  lot  of  the 
western  settlers  of  that  day,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  the  effect  of  the  rude  and 
uncertain  life  which  they  led  in  forming 
that  character  for  enterprise  and  energy 
which  has  since  distinguished  most  of  their 
descendants. — Mr.  Grundy  was  educated 
in  the  academy  at  Bardstovvn  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  which  had  been  recently  established 
in  that  place  by  Dr.  James  Priestley,  who 
was  subsequently  president  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  University,  in  the  adjacent  state  of 
Tennessee.  After  distinguishing  himself 
among  the  foremost  of  his  fellow-students, 
several  of  whom,  like  himself,  attained  at 
a  future  period  to  a  high  degree  of  emi¬ 
nence,  he  prosecuted  the  study  of  the  law, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  George  Nicho¬ 
las,  the  leader  at  the  time  of  the  Kentucky 
bar.  In  the  practice  of  his  profession  he 
was  very  successful ;  in  a  short  time  ac¬ 
quiring  an  extensive  reputation  as  an  ad¬ 
vocate,  especially  in  criminal  cases. — Mr. 
Grundy,  in  1799,  when  only  22  years  of 
age,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  which  was  then  convened  to  revise 
the  constitution  of  the  state.  He  took  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  discussions  of  this 
body,  and  urged  upon  it  with  great  ability, 
but  without  attaining  his  object,  an  altera¬ 
tion,  by  a  constitutional  provision,  of  the 
existing  system  of  judicature.  Instead  of 
a  single  court  held  in  one  spot  to  try  the 
causes  arising  in  5  or  6  counties,  he  was 
anxious  to  substitute  circuit  courts,  by 
which  justice  should  be  administered  to 
the  people  in  each  of'  the  several  coun¬ 
ties. — He  was  a  member  of  the  Kentucky 
Legislature  from  1799  till  the  autumn  of 
the*5  year  1806,  when  he  was  appointed  to 
be  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Errors  and  Appeals.  During  his  legis¬ 
lative  career,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  change  in  the  organization  of  the 
courts  before  mentioned,  in  despite  of  the 
resistance  to  its  introduction  made  by 


most  of  the  older  members  of  the  bar ;  he 
opposed  the  chartering  of  banks,  which  he 
regarded  as  uncalled  for  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  state,  and  as  calculated  to 
produce  more  evil  than  benefit  to  the 
people ;  and  he  was  instrumental  in  pro¬ 
curing  the  adoption  of  an  indulgent  course 
of  treatment  by  the  state  towards  its  debt¬ 
ors,  the  purchasers  of  her  public  lands. — 
Shortly  after  Mr.  Grundy’s  appointment 
to  a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  he  was  promoted  to  be  the  chief 
justice  of  the  state  of  Kentucky;  which 
office  he  administered  with  great  ability, 
impartiality,  and  diligence.  Finding,  how¬ 
ever,  the  salary  annexed  to  it  wholly 
inadequate  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his 
family,  he  resigned  it,  and  removed  to 
Nashville,  resuming  there  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  His  success  was  now  even 
greater  than  it  had  been  in  Kentucky,  and 
his  reputation  as  an  advocate  in  the  de¬ 
fence  of  persons  charged  with  criminal 
offences  became  so  extensive,  that  he  was 
repeatedly  sent  for  on  this  account  from 
several  of  the  neighbouring  states. — Mr. 
Grundy  was  elected  a  representative  in 
Congress  from  Tennessee  in  1811,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  effi¬ 
cient  supporters  of  the  administration  of 
the  general  government,  in  the  measures 
adopted  by  it  immediately  before,  and 
during,  the  war  of  1812  with  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  He  had  been  re-elected  in  1813, 
but  declined  another  re-election  in  1815. 
From  this  period  until  1819,  he  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  his  professional  avo¬ 
cations.  In  the  last  mentioned  year,  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of 
his  state,  and  continued  such  for  six  years. 
The  principal  measures  with  which  his 
name  is  connected  at  this  time  are  the 
adjustment  by  commissioners,  of  whom  he 
was  one,  of  a  long-standing  dispute  be¬ 
tween  the  states  of  Kentucky  and  Ten¬ 
nessee,  respecting  their  common  boundary 
line ;  and  the  establishment  of  a  bank  on 
the  funds  of  the  state,  that  wras  to  lend 
money  “in  small  sums  to  individuals  for 
their  relief,  under  such  restrictions  as 
would  be  calculated  to  effect  the  object, 
and  with  such  securities  as  would  insure 
its  eventual  return  to  the  public  coffers.” 
This  institution  was  suggested  by  Mr. 
Grundy,  as  an  expedient  for  alleviating 
the  pecuniary  pressure  experienced  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Tennessee,  in  common  with 
the  inhabitants  of  most  parts  of  the  Union 
in  1819  and  1820,  preferable  to  a  proposed 
legislative  interference  W’ith  the  relation 
of  debtor  and  creditor.  —  In  1829,  Mr. 
Grundy  was  elected  one  of  the  senators  i» 
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Cong\ess  from  the  state  of  Tennessee,  and 
was  re-elected  as  such  in  1833.  He  was 
cne  of  the  most  zealous  supporters  in  the 
Senate  of  the  measures  adopted  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Jackson ;  and  he  was  appointed  by 
Mr.  Van  Buren  to  the  office  of  attorney 
general  of  the  United  States.  But  this  he 
did  not  long  continue  to  hold,  resigning  it 
to  resume  his  seat,  at  the  call  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  of  Tennessee,  in  the  U.  S.  Se¬ 
nate. —  He  died  on  the  19th  day  of  De¬ 
cember  1840.  His  private  character  com¬ 
manded  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all 
who  knew  him ;  and  he  is  described  as  a 
tender  and  exemplary  husband,  a  kind 
and  indulgent  father,  a  true  friend,  and  a  | 
sincere  and  humble  Christian. 

Gruyere  or  Greyerz  ;  a  town  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Freiburg, 
16  miles  S.  of  Freiburg.  It  has  about 
1000  inhabitants,  and  is  situated  on  a  hill, 
the  summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  the 
ancient  castle  of  the  counts  of  Gruyere, 
said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  5th  cen¬ 
tury,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most  exten¬ 
sive  and  best-preserved  feudal  monuments 
in  Switzerland. — The  district  around  Gru¬ 
yere  is  famous  for  its  cheese,  of  which 
it  produces  about  25,000  cwt.  a  year. 
Though  made  in  the  same  manner,  it  is 
not  all  of  the  same  quality ;  the  lower 
pastures  being  inferior  to  those  in  more 
elevated  situations.  The  very  finest  qua¬ 
lities  are  said  to  be  too  delicate  for  ex¬ 
portation. 

Guadalaxara.*  Although  this  town 
suffered  considerably  from  an  earthquake 
in  1819,  the  inhabitants  have  increased 
from  19,500,  the  number  to  which  they 
amounted  in  1803,  to  60,000. 

Guadaloupe.*  The  population  of  this 
colony,  and  its  dependencies,  Marie-Ga- 
lante,  Les  Saintes,  La  Desirade,  and  St. 
Martin,  contained  in  1836,  127,574  inha¬ 
bitants,  of  whom  96,322  were  slaves. 
From  July  1830  to  January  1837,  8,637 
slaves  were  emancipated,  about  l-10th 
part  of  whom  purchased  their  liberty. — 
The  chief  ports  of  Guadaloupe  are  Bas¬ 
seterre,  the  capital,  and  Pointe-a-Pitre, 
which  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earth¬ 
quake  in  February  1843.  The  principal 
exports,  in  1836,  were  36,377,548  kilo¬ 
grammes  of  sugar:  2', 554, 424  of  molasses; 
and  915,354  of  coffee. 

Guanaxuato.*  The  population  of  this 
city,  which  amounted  in  1803  to  70,600, 
had  in  1835  declined  to  34,000.  It  is  only 
within  the  last  70  or  80  years  that  the 
mines  ofGuanaxuato  have  become  of  any 
great  importance.  According  to  Hum¬ 
boldt.  the  great  “mother  vein”  has  yielded 


more  than  a  fourth  part  of-  the  silver  of 
Mexico,  and  a  sixth  part  of  the  produce  of 
all  America;  and  according  to  Mr.  Ward, 
it  supplied  bullion,  from  1766  to  1829,  of 
the  value  of  $225,935,736.  The  mine  of 
Valenciana  alone,  situated  at  the  N.  W.  ex¬ 
tremity  of  this  vein,  is  said  to  have  constant¬ 
ly  yielded  an  annual  produce  of  .£600,000 
sterling;  the  net  profit  to  the  proprietors 
in  some  years  being  as  much  as  £250,000. 
The  machinery  of  this  celebrated  mine 
was  much  injured  by  Hidalgo  in  1810, 
and  destroyed  by  Mina  after  his  unsuc¬ 
cessful*  attack  on  Guanaxuato  in  1818. 
When  the  Anglo-Mexican  Mining  Asso¬ 
ciation  undertook  to  drain  and  work  the 
mine,  it  was  nearly  3-4ths  filled  with 
water,  and  the  town  of  Valenciana,  which 
at  one  time  contained  22,000  inhabitants, 
had  become  a  ruined  place  W'ith  only  4000 
inhabitants;  and  notwithstanding  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  vast  sums  by  the  association, 
it  has  not  recovered  its  former  produc¬ 
tiveness. 

Guano  is  a  substance  used  as  a  ma¬ 
nure,  and  found  in  .deposits,  50  or  60  feet 
thick,  and  of  considerable  extent,  upon 
certain  small  islands  off  the  coasts  of  Peru 
and  Bolivia,  in  S.  America,  and  on  parts 
of  the  shore  of  the  main  land.  It  has 
lately  also  been  found  on  some  small 
islands  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  to  the 
N.  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  easily 
reduced  to  powder.  Its  colour  varies  from 
a  dull  red  to  a  dirty  white ;  and  it  has  a 
strong  smell,  and  a  fat,  unctuous  feel. 
Humboldt  was  either  the  first,  or  one  of 
the  first,  by  whom  this  important  substance 
was  brought  to  Europe;  but  it  was  de¬ 
scribed  at  a  much  earlier  date  by  Ulloa, 
and  has  been  used  as  a  manure  by  the 
Peruvians  from  the  age  of  the  Incas  down 
to  the  present  day.  It  is  supposed  to  con¬ 
sist  of  the  excrements  of  the  sea-birds, 
which  are  to  be  met  with  in  prodigious 
flocks  in  all  the  places  where  guano  is 
found.  According  to  the  analysis  of  Klap¬ 
roth,  160  parts  of  this  substance  are  com¬ 
posed  of  16  parts  of  urate  of  ammonia,  10 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  12^  of  oxalate  of 
lime,  4  of  silica,  4  of  common  salt,  28  of 
sand,  and  28§  of  water,  and  organic  or 
combustible  matter.  But  its  composition 
differs  very  materially.  The  best  is  that 
which  contains  the  greatest  proportion  of 
ammoniacal  salts. — It  is  only  lately  that 
guano  has  been  imported  into  the  United 
States,  and  that  experiments  have  been 
here  made  with  it  as  a  manure.  These, 
however,  like  most  of  those  which  have 
been  tried  elsewhere,  have  been  emi- 
!  nently  successful.  To  what  extent  a  sup- 
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ply  of  it  can  be  relied  upon,  is  a  point 
which  remains  yet  to  be  determined. 

Guardian,  in  law;  a  person  appointed 
by  will,  or  otherwise,  to  superintend  the 
education  and  property  of  a  minor,  to 
whom  he  is  bound  to  account,  after  the 
child  is  of  age,  under  responsibility  to  the 
court  of  chancery,  or  orphans’  court,  for 
the  just  performance  of  the  trust  committed 
to  him.  Guardians  are  also  assigned  to 
other  persons,  besides  infants,  who  are  in¬ 
capable  of  directing  themselves ;  as,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  insane,  and  occasionally,  the 
habitual  drunkard. 

Guatimala,  or  Central  America. 
The  population  of  this  country  was  esti¬ 
mated  a  few  years  since,  by  Don  G.  Ga¬ 
lindo,  to  amount  to  2,000,000  of  persons; 
482,000  of  whom  were  whites;  740,000 
Indians;  and  778,000  Ladinos  or  Mulat- 
toes.  Another  estimate,  lately  made,  makes 
the  population  to  amount  to  1,900,000; 
475,000  of  them  being  whites;  685,000 
Indians;  and  740,000  Ladinos. — The  dis¬ 
turbed  condition  of  Central  America  has 
prevented  its  resources  from  being  deve¬ 
loped  ;  and  though  most  favourably  situated 
for  carrying  on  an  extensive  commercial 
intercourse  with  almost  every  region  of 
the  globe,  the  whole  of  its  annual  exports, 
consisting  chiefly  of  specie,  indigo,  cochi¬ 
neal,  and  brazil-wood,  amount  only  to 
about  $4,000,000. — The  war  between  the 
states  of  Guatimala  and  San  Salvador  ter¬ 
minated  in  1829,  by  the  capture  of  the  city 
of  Guatimala  by  the  forces  of  the  latter, 
commanded  by  General  Morazan.  After 
the  office  of  president  of  the  confederacy 
had,  subsequent  to  this  event,  been  tempo¬ 
rarily  filled  by  another,  General  Morazan 
was,  in  1830,  elected  to  the  presidency  for 
a  period  of  8  years.  He  sought,  by  acting 
in  a  liberal  spirit,  as  well  as  by  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  promote,  by  every  method  in  his 
power,  the  industry  and  trade  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  to  restore  its  prosperity,  seriously  im¬ 
paired  as  this  had  been  by  the  preceding- 
civil  war.  Means,  however,  failed  him  to 
maintain  the  public  tranquillity,  and  to 
prevent  the  secession  from  the  confederacy 
of  the  states  of  Nicaragua  and  Honduras. 
The  jealousies  existing  between  the  differ¬ 
ent  races  of  men,  composing  the  popula¬ 
tion,  came  now  to  mingle  with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  causes  of  contention,  and  aggravated 
exceedingly  the  general  disorder.  In  1838, 
Carrera,  himself  a  half  Indian,  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  Indians  and  Ladinos,  took 
possession  successively  of  Guatimala,  San¬ 
ta  Rosa,  and  San  Salvador,  everywhere 
overturning  the  authority  of  Morazan. 
The  latter  had,  previously  to  this,  suc- 
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ceeded  in  re-uniting  the  seceding  states 
to  the  confederacy;  nevertheless,  it  was 
formally  dissolved  in  the  year  1839.  In 
the  mean  time,  Morazan  had  regained  his 
former  influence  in  the  state  of  Guatima¬ 
la;  from  which,  however,  he  was  expelled 
by  Carrera  in  1840.  After  moving  about 
for  some  time,  as  if  uncertain  of  his  future 
course,  he  at  length  fixed  upon  Costa  Rica 
for  his  residence  ;  whence  he  prepared  to 
make  another  attempt  for  the  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  the  federal  government,  at  the 
head  of  which  he  hoped  to  place  himself. 
On  the  11th  of  September  1842,  as  he 
was  setting  out,  with  about  1000  men, 
whom  he  had  collected  together  for  the 
purpose,  on  an  excursion  into  the  state  of 
Nicaragua,  he  was  suddenly  deserted  by 
a  portion  of  his  followers,  who,  joining  a 
number  of  the  dissatisfied  inhabitants  of 
Costa  Rica,  oblig-ed  him  to  seek  refuge, 
with  the  force  which  remained  to  him,  in 
San  Jose.  Here  he  was  besieged  by  the 
insurgents,  who  obliged  him,  in  two  days, 
to  evacuate  the  town,  and  retreat  upon 
Cartago.  But  scarcely  had  he  arrived  at 
the  last  mentioned  place,  when  he  was 
made  a  prisoner,  carried  back  to  San  Jose, 
and  shot.  Though  the  project  of  a  cen¬ 
tralization  of  the  powers  of  government, 
under  the  superintendence  or  presidency 
of  a  single  individual,  was  put  an  end  to 
by  the  death  of  Morazan,  a  close  alliance, 
offensive  and  defensive,  was  formed,  on 
the  7th  of  October  1842,  between  the  states 
of  Guatimala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and 
San  Salvador. 

Guayaquil*  has  a  population  of  about 
22,000.  It  is  unhealthy;  is  ill  supplied 
with  water,  which  has  to  be  brought  from 
a  considerable  distance;  and,  like  its  whole 
province,  infested  with  vermin.  The  va¬ 
lue  of  the  exports  from  this  place  is  nearly 
£220,000  sterling.  They  consist  chiefly 
of  cacao  (nearly  9,000,000  lbs.),  timber, 
hides,  cattle,  and  tobacco.  Guayaquil  i? 
now  comprised  in  the  republic  of  Equador. 

Guayra  (La)  is  on  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
11  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Caraccas,  of  which  it 
is  the  port.  It  is  gloomy,  hot,  and  un 
healthy.  In  1839,  26,337  tons  of  foreign 
shipping  arrived,  with  cargoes  valued  at 
£570,318  sterling;  and  the  exports 
amounted  to  £388,795. 

Guiana.*  British  Guiana.  This  ter¬ 
ritory  is  supposed  to  comprise  about  76,000 
square  miles;  but  a  disputed  portion  of 
it,  claimed  by  Brazil  and  Venezuela, 
amounts  to  not  less  than  64,000  square 
miles,  leaving  only  about  12,000  square 
miles  for  the  area  of  the  undisputed  Bri¬ 
tish  territory.  The  population  was  esti- 
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mated  by  Schomburgk  at  98.000,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  17,000  aborigines.  Of  the  former 
number,  about  4000  were  whites,  partly 
of  English,  and  partly  of  Di  tch  descent, 
and  the  rest  negroes  and  mixed  races. — 
The  government  is  vested  in  a  governor, 
and  a  court  of  policy ,  as  it  is  called,  con¬ 
sisting,  besides  the  governor  and  his  secre¬ 
tary,  of  the  chief  justice,  attorney-general, 
collector  of  customs,  and  five  unofficial 
persons,  selected  by  the  college  of  electors. 
All  laws  are  enacted  by  this  body,  except 
the  “  annual  tax  ordinance,”  which  is  voted 
by  the  combined  court ,  which  is  composed 
of  the  members  of  the  former  body,  toge¬ 
ther  with  five  financial  representatives, 
elected  by  the  inhabitants. — The  climate 
was  formerly  very  destructive  of  human 
life,  owing  to  the  pestilential  vapours 
arising  from  the  marshes  of  the  coast ;  but 
draining  and  cultivation  have  so  far  altered 
its  character,  that  it  is  now  deemed  one  of 
the  healthiest  in  the  West  Indies. — Of 
late  years,  a  considerable  decrease  has 
taken  place  in  the  produce  of  the  staple 
commodities  of  British  Guiana,  more  espe¬ 
cially  of  sugar.  This  is  attributed  to  va¬ 
rious  circumstances,  but  mainly  to  the 
aversion  to  work  shown  by  the  emanci¬ 
pated  negroes.  This  cause,  as  is  well 
known,  has  influenced  the  productive 
power  of  several  of  the  West  India  islands ; 
but  in  Guiana  it  has  been  felt  with  parti¬ 
cular  severity,  owing  to  the  great  extent 
and  fertility  of  the  unappropriated  lands, 
from  which  the  blacks  can  with  little  la¬ 
bour  supply  all  their  wants.  At  present, 
many  of  the  plantations  are  lying  waste ; 
and  Mr.  Schoinburgk  lately  reported  that, 
of  80  estates  on  the  Corentyn,  58  were 
abandoned.  In  1839,  about  400  Hill  Cool¬ 
ies  were  imported  from  Hindostan  into  Gui¬ 
ana,  who  proved  to  be  good  labourers;  but 
it  having  been  suspected,  with  much  rea¬ 
son,  that  this  was  in  effect  the  revival  of 
the  slave  trade,  the  practice  was  disconti¬ 
nued.  More  recently,  measures  have  been 
adopted  for  the  encouragement  of  volun¬ 
tary  immigration,  from  the  coast  of  Africa 
and  other  places.  The  value  of  the  ex¬ 
ports  in  1836  was  estimated  at  £2,135,379 
sterling;  but  in  1839  the  value  hardly 
exceeded  £1,000,000. — Georgetown,  for¬ 
merly  called  Stabroek,  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment,  is  situated  on  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Demarara  river,  a  short  distance  from  its 
mouth,  and  has  20,000  inhabitants.  The 
British  Guiana  Bank,  incorporated  in  1836, 
and  the  Colonial  Bank,  have  establish¬ 
ments  in  Georgetown  and  New  Amster¬ 
dam,  and  issue  notes  for  5,  10,  and  20  dol¬ 
lars  each,  payable  in  silver.  Irr  1836,  the 


revenue  amounted  to  £106,081  sterling, 
and  the  expenditure  to  £113,946.  The 
expense  incurred  by  Great  Britain  for  mi¬ 
litary  protection,  in  the  same  year,  was 
£45,421. — The  population  of  Dutch  Gui¬ 
ana ,  exclusive  of  Indians  and  Maroons,  is 
probably  65,000,  about  6000  of  whom  are 
whites,  partly  Jews  and  French ;  and  up¬ 
wards  of  50,000  are  negro  slaves.  Para¬ 
maribo,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Surinam  river,  18  miles  from 
its  mouth,  with  20,000  inhabitants.  It 
maintains  an  active  intercourse  with  Hol¬ 
land.  The  chief  exports  of  the  colony  are 
sugar  and  coffee.  The  governor  is  as¬ 
sisted  in  his  administration  by  a  council. — 
French  Guiana  had  a  population  in  1837 
of  5056  free  persons,  and  16,592  slaves; 
making  a  total  of  21,648,  exclusive  of  the 
garrison  and  colonial  functionaries.  The 
administration  is  vested  in  a  governor,  as¬ 
sisted  by  a  privy  council  of  seven  official 
functionaries,  and  a  colonial  council  of  16 
representatives.  The  colonial  revenue 
amounted,  in  1837,  to  255,222  francs ;  the 
expenditure  in  the  same  year  was  1,446,- 
710  francs. — The  climate  is  similar  to  that 
of  British  Guiana ;  but  the  coast  lands  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  less  unhealthy.  The  settle¬ 
ments  are  neither  so  large,  nor  so  nume¬ 
rous,  as  in  British  or  Dutch  Guiana ;  most 
of  the  plantations  being  in  the  island  of 
Cayenne,  and  a  few  only  on  the  adjoining* 
coast  and  the  banks  of  the  Organabo.  The 
remainder  of  the  country  is  still  possessed 
by  the  Indians.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
produce  exported  is  shipped  for  France; 
the  total  value  of  the  exports  per  annum 
being  about  £125,000  sterling. — Cayenne, 
the  chief  town,  lies  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
island  of  that  name,  and  has  5000  inha¬ 
bitants. 

Guilleminot*  (General)  was  recalled 
from  Constantinople  in  1831,  and  appointed 
afterwards  president  of  the  commission  for 
tracing  the  line  of  the  eastern  frontier  of 
France,  as  well  as  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mission  relative  to  the  defence  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  While  actively  engaged  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties  in  the  first-men¬ 
tioned  capacity,  he  was  attacked  by  a 
breast  complaint,  which  carried  him  off 
towards  the  end  of  March  1840. 

Guinea-hen,  in  ornithology;  the  Nu- 
mida  meleagris ,  an  African  fowl,  domes¬ 
ticated  in  Europe  and  America,  which 
makes  a  harsh,  unpleasant  cry.  Its  colour 
is  a  dark  grey,  beautifully  variegated  with 
black  and  light  brown  spots. 

Guinea  worm,  the  Filaria  Medinen- 
cis ;  a  worm  which  affects  the  skin,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  legs,  in  warm  climates.  While 
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it  remains  under  the  skin,  this  worm  pro¬ 
duces  little  uneasiness,  till  a  part  suppu¬ 
rates,  and  it  puts  out  its  head ;  much  pain 
being-  experienced  on  attempting  to  draw 
it  out,  especially  if  it  be  broken. 

Guizot.*  On  leaving  office,  in  No¬ 
vember  1830,  he  sat  on  the  “cote  gauche” 
of  the  chamber  of  deputies,  as  an  oppo¬ 
nent  of  the  administration  of  Lafitte. 
When  Casimir  Perier  became  prime  mi¬ 
nister  in  1831,  Guizot  joined  the  ranks  of 
the  so  called  “juste  milieu,”  and  lent  the 
government  an  active  and  earnest  sup¬ 
port;  and  on  the  4th  of  October  1832, 
after  the  death  of  Perier,  he  once  more 
was  called  to  a  place  m  the  cabinet,  as 
minister  of  public  instruction.  Though 
this  department  of  the  :  I  ministration  is 
ordinarily  regarded  as  conferring  on  the 
individual  who  is  charged  with  it  an  influ¬ 
ence  inferior  to  that  of  other  heads  of  de¬ 
partments,  its  incumbent  in  the  present 
instance  soon  exercised  a  predominant  in¬ 
fluence.  The  cabinet  of  which  we  speak 
was  dissolved  on  the  22d  February  1636. 
Its  leading  principle  of  action  in  politics 
was,  like  that  which  preceded  it,  a  steady 
resistance  to  the  spirit  of  further  innova¬ 
tion  that  so  extensively  prevailed;  and 
the  leading  political  measures,  by  which 
its  existence  was  marked,  were  the  expe¬ 
dition  against  Antwerp,  the  suppression  of 
the  disturbances  of  the  month  of  April 

1834,  at  Paris  and  Lyons,  the  arrest  of  the 
duchess  of  Berry  in  La  Vendee,  together 
with  the  “repressive  laws”  of  the  year 

1835.  Politics  alone  were,  however,  far 
from  exclusively  occupying  the  attention, 
during  this  period,  of  M.  Guizot.  France 
is  indebted  to  him  for  the  important  law 
of  the  28th  of  June  1833,  on  the  subject 
of  primary  instruction.  To  him,  too,  are 
to  be  attributed  the  institution  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  new  professorships  for  the  higher 
branches  of  education,  the  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Academy  of  the  Moral  and 
Political  sciences,  and  various  public  works 
and  voyages  of  discovery  undertaken  at 
the  national  expense.  —  From  the  6th  of 
September  1836  to  the  15th  of  April  1837, 
Guizot  was,  for  the  third  time,  a  member 
of  the  administration,  in  the  department 
of  public  instruction.  At  the  date  just 
mentioned,  till  the  dissolution  of  the  cabi¬ 
net  of  which  Count  Mole  was  the  head, 
the  ex-minister  of  public  instruction  was 
conspicuous  among  the  opponents  of  the 
government.  During  the  administration 
of  Thiers  which  followed,  he  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  represent  his  country  at  the  court  of 
London.  There  he  failed  to  prevent  the 
conclusion  of  the  famous  treaty  of  the 


quadruple  alliance,  as  it  is  called,  which 
led  to  the  settlement  of  the  eastern  ques¬ 
tion,  ot  the  disputes  between  the  Porte 
and  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  without  the  co¬ 
operation  of  France,  and  indeed  in  a 
manner  exceedingly  unsatisfactory  to  her. 
There,  also,  he  signed  the  treaty  with 
Great  Britain  for  the  more  effective  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  slave  trade  by  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  mutual  right  of  search  between 
the  contracting  parties;  an  act  which  did 
not  add  to  his  popularity  at  home,  and 
which  the  public  opinion  against  it,  loudly 
expressed,  prevented  from  being  ratified 
by  his  government.  When  M.  Thiers 
ceased  to  be  minister,  on  the  29th  of  Oc¬ 
tober  1840,  M.  Guizot  became  the  lead¬ 
ing  member  of  the  cabinet;  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  taking  to  himself  the  department  of 
foreign  affairs.  Since  then,  he  has  con¬ 
tinued  in  office,  apparently  enjoying  the 
entire  confidence  of  the  king,  Louis  Phi¬ 
lippe. — The  last  appearance  of  M.  Guizot 
in  the  professor’s  chair  was  in  1830.  But 
his  political  avocations  and  excitements 
have  not  altogether  diverted  his  mind  from 
his  historical  labours.  He  published  in 
1840,  under  the  title  of  “  Vie,  correspond 
ance,  et  ecrits  de  Washington”  (4  vols, 
8vo),  an  abridgement  of  Mr.  Sparks’  work 
concerning  Washington,  with  an  introduc¬ 
tion,  which  has  been  translated  into  Eng¬ 
lish.  Guizot  stands  in  the  first  rank  of 
modem  historians ;  and  as  a  public  speak¬ 
er,  although  his  manner  is  altogether  di- 
dactical,  his  reputation  among  his  coun¬ 
trymen  is  very  high.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  the  Moral  and 
Political  sciences  in  1832;  of  that  of  In¬ 
scriptions  and  Belles  Lettres  in  1833 ;  and 
in  1836,  one  of  the  forty  of  the  French 
Academy,  in  the  place  of  M.  Destutt  de 
Tracy.  —  Mad.  Guizot,  mentioned  in  a 
former  volume,  died  August  1st  1827,  at 
the  age  of  54.  Two  volumes  of  her  post¬ 
humous  works  were  published  in  1834, 
under  the  title  of  “  Conseil  de  morale.” — 
The  second  Mad.  Guizot  was  a  niece  of 
the  former;  who  had  expressed  a  desire 
to  her  husband  that  he  should  form  this 
new  alliance.  She,  like  her  predecessor, 
was  an  author ;  having  written  several  ar¬ 
ticles  for  the  “  Revue  fran9aise,”  together 
with  other  essays,  which  were  collected 
and  published  by  M.  Guizot,  in  1834.  She 
died  in  1833,  when  only  29  years  old. 

Gulph  ;  an  arm  of  the  sea  extending 
more  or  less  into  the  land,  and  distinguished 
from  a  bay  only  in  being  of  a  greater  extent. 

Gustavus  IV.*  married,  October  19th 
1830,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  grand 
duke  of  Baden,  and  then  took  the  title  of 
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prince  of  Vasa.  He  died  at  St.  Gall,  in 
Switzerland,  in  1837. 

Guts-Muths*  died  at  Schnepfenthal, 
in  May  1839. 

Gutzlaff  (Charles)  was  born  on  the 
8th  of  July  1803,  at  Pyritz,  in  the  Prussian 
province  of  Pomerania,  of  parents,  whose 
very  moderate  '  circumstances  prevented 
them  from  affording  him  the  education  re¬ 
quisite  for  a  Christian  missionary,  to  be¬ 
come  which  was  his  most  anxious  desire. 
After  attending  for  some  time  the  schools 
of  his  native  town,  he  was  sent  to  Stettin 
as  an  apprentice  to  a  belt-maker.  There 
he  composed  a  short  poem,  in  which  he 
expressed  his  strong  religious  feelings, 
with  his  hitherto  unavailing  wishes  re¬ 
specting  his  career  in  life,  and  which  he 
presented  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  on  occa¬ 
sion  of  a  visit  paid  by  the  latter  to  Stettin, 
in  1821.  The  effect  of  this  step  was  to 
procure  his  admission  as  a  pupil  into  the 
missionary  institution  at  Berlin.  Such 
was  the  progress  which  he  made  in  his 
studies,  that  only  two  years  afterwards,  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  1823,  he  was  judged 
to  be  sufficiently  qualified  for  the  object 
he  had  in  view.  He  was  sent  to  the 
Dutch  Missionary  Society  at  Rotterdam, 
which  appointed  him  to  be  one  of  their 
missionaries  to  the  East.  But  becoming 
more  than  ever  sensible  of  the  arduous¬ 
ness  of  the  functions  he  had  undertaken  to 
perform,  he  did  not  venture  "to  embark  for 
his  destination  until  the  month  of  August 
1826,  having  devoted  himself,  in  the  mean 
time,  to  a  further  diligent  preparation  for 
future  usefulness.  The  first  missionary 
ground  assigned  him  was  in  the  island  of 
Java.  He  took  up  his  residence  at  Bata¬ 
via,  where  he  married  an  English  woman 
who  was  possessed  of  considerable  proper¬ 
ty,  and  where,  by  mingling  with  the  Chi¬ 
nese  inhabitants,  in  the  course  of  two  years 
he  acquired  so  skilful  a  use  of  their  lan¬ 
guage,  and  became  so  intimately  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  their  modes  of  life  and  intercourse 
with  each  other,  as  to  be  adopted  by  them 
into  one  of  their  families,  and  to  have  a 
Chinese  name  assigned  to  him.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances,  just  mentioned,  produced  an 
important  change  in  his  plans.  In  the 
possession,  as  he  now  was,  of  a  pecuniary 
independence,  he  resolved  to  break  off  his 
connexion  with  the  Dutch  missionary  so¬ 
ciety,  and  to  proceed  to  China,  to  preach 


the  gospel  to  the  Chinese  in  their  own 
country,  to  the  extent  that  he  might  be 
allowed  to  do  so.  In  the  first  place,  how¬ 
ever,  he  accompanied  an  English  mission¬ 
ary,  named  Tomlin,  to  Siam,  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1828.  This  journey  occupied  Gutz¬ 
laff  for  a  period  of  upwards  of  three  years. 
Besides  labouring  diligently  in  his  voca¬ 
tion  as  a  Christian  minister,  he  composed, 
while  residing  at  Bankok,  a  Siamese  gram¬ 
mar,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Tomlin, 
translated  the  New  Testament  into  the 
Siamese  language.  He  next  proceeded 
to  China,  where,  associating  himself  with 
Morrison,  Medhurst,  and  other  European 
missionaries,  he  selected  Macao  for  his 
principal  station.  He  established  schools, 
distributed  religious  tracts  among  the  peo¬ 
ple,  assisted  in  a  new  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  Chinese,  co-operated  with  Mor¬ 
rison  in  founding  a  society  for  the  diffusion 
of  useful  knowledge  in  China,  published  a 
Chinese  Monthly  Magazine,  and  yet  did 
not  neglect,  at  Macao,  and  in  various  ex¬ 
cursions  made  from  that  place,  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  Christianity  to  the  inhabitants.  All 
this  went  on  without  any  hindrance,  until 
Gutzlaff  excited  the  suspicion  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  authorities  of  his  labours  being  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  interested 
views  of  the  English  traders;  and,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  an  attempt  made  by  him,  in 
May  1835,  to  penetrate  into  the  province 
of  Fokien,  proved  altogether  unsuccessful 
The  printing  of  Chinese  books  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian  character  was  now  forbidden;  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  such  books  was  obliged  to  be 
suspended ;  and  it  became  necessary  to  re¬ 
move  the  printing-presses  from  Macao  to 
Singapore.  Thus  restricted  in  his  mis¬ 
sionary  sphere,  Gutzlaff  felt  himself  the 
more  at  liberty  to  accompany  the  British 
expedition  against  China,  and  to  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  serviceable  to  it  by  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  language  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  Chinese.  He  was  also  an  ac¬ 
tive  agent  in  bringing  about  the  treaty  of 
peace,  concluded  between  the  contending 
parties  in  1842. — Gutzlaff  is  the  author  of 
a  “Journal  of  three  voyages  along  the 
coast  of  China  in  1831,  1832,  and  1833, 
with  notices  of  Siam,  Corea,  and  the  Loo- 
choo  Islands”  (1834) ;  of  a  “  History  of  the 
Chinese  Empire;”  and  of  another  work  on 
China,  entitled  “  China  Opened”  (2  voLs. 
12mo.,  1838). 
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HACIIETTE  (Jean  Nicolas  Pierre),  a 
distinguished  French  mathematician, 
was  born  at  Mezieres  in  1770.  He  had 
the  good  fortune  to  attract  the' attention, 
and  obtain  the  patronage  at  an  early  age, 
of  the  celebrated  Monge.  After  complet¬ 
ing  his  studies  at  the  university  of  Rheims, 
and  when  23  years  old,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  hydrography  at  Collioure,  and 
then  at  Port-Vendre.  At  the  foundation 
of  the  Polytechnic  School,  in  1794,  he  was 
selected  to  be  the  professor  of  descriptive 
geometry.  lie  was  one  of  the  scientific 
men  who  accompanied  the  expedition  of 
Bonaparte  to  Egypt.  In  1810,  he  was 
transferred  from  the  Polytechnic  School 
to  the  Faculty  of  Sciences.  Two  years 
afterwards,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences ;  but  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Restoration  refusing  to  con¬ 
firm  the  choice,  he  did  not  obtain  a  seat 
in  that  body  until  after  the  revolution  of 
July.  He  died  in  1834.  —  Among  other 
works,  Hachette  is  the  author  of  a  “  Col¬ 
lection  des  epures  de  geometrie”  (1795, 
2d  ed.  1817);  a  “Traite  elementaire  des 
machines”  (1811,  2d  ed.  1819);  “Applica¬ 
tions  de  la  geometrie  descriptive”  (1817) ; 
“Elements  de  geometrie”  (1817,  1818); 
and  a  “  Traite  de  geometrie  descriptive” 
(1822). 

Haemorrhage  ;  a  flow  of  blood  from  any 
part  of  the  body.  This  may  arise  from 
two  causes :  either  a  full  state  of  the  ves¬ 
sels,  or  plethora,  when  it  has  been  called 
active  haemorrhage ;  or  from  a  debilitated 
state  of  the  vessels,  or  of  the  system  gene¬ 
rally,  when  it  is  called  passive  haemor¬ 
rhage. 

Hahnemann.*  This  founder  of  Ho¬ 
moeopathy  continued  to  reside  at  Coethen 
until  the  year  1835;  when,  having  mar¬ 
ried  a  French  wife,  and  being  anxious  to 
enlarge  the  field  of  his  professional  activi¬ 
ty,  he  was  induced  to  remove  to  Paris. 
On  his  arrival  in  that  city,  authority  was 
formally  conferred  upon  him  by  a  royal 
ordinance,  dated  the  31st  of  August  1835, 
to  practise  medicine  on  the  homoeopathic 
system,  which  he  accordingly  did,  and 
continued  to  do  till  his  death  in  July  1843. 
—  To  the  works  of  Hahnemann  already 
mentioned  must  be  added  a  treatise  on 
“Chronic  Diseases”  in  5  volumes,  and 
several  essays  on  the  mode  of  treating  the 
Asiatic  cholera.  Many  of  his  works  have 
been  translated  from  the  original  into  fo¬ 
reign  languages ;  and  his  minor  writings 


were  collected,  and  published  together,  in 
1829-34,  in  2  volumes. 

Hahn-IJahn  (Ida  Maria  Louisa  Frede¬ 
rica  Sophia  Gustava,  countess  of)  was  born 
in  June  1805,  at  Tressow,  in  the  grand 
duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Sch  werin.  She  was 
a  daughter  of  a  count  v.  Hahn,  an  officer 
in  the  military  service  of  the  grand-duke. 
In  1826,  she  was  married  to  another  count 
v.  Hahn,  belonging  to  a  collateral  branch 
of  her  own  family.  Hence  it  was  that 
she  received  the  duplicate  appellation  of 
Hahn-Hahn.  Her  father,  who  was  pas¬ 
sionately  fond  of  theatrical  representations, 
became,  notwithstanding  his  rank,  the  di¬ 
rector  of  a  dramatic  corps ;  and  from  him 
she  imbibed  literary  tastes  which  materi¬ 
ally  influenced  her  future  destiny.  The 
want  of  congeniality  between  her  husband 
and  herself,  led  to  her  being  divorced  from 
him  in  1829.  She  first  appeared  before 
the  public,  as  the  author  of  a  volume  of 
poems,  in  1835 ;  and  this  was  followed  by 
her  “New  Poems”  in  1838,  the  “Vene¬ 
tian  Nights”  in  the  same  year,  and  a  vo¬ 
lume  of  “  Songs  and  Poems”  in  1837.  She 
next  composed  a  series  of  novels,  depict¬ 
ing,  in  a  very  aristocratical  spirit,  the 
manners  of  high  life  in  Germany.  The 
most  noted  and  the  latest  of  these  are 
“  The  Countess  Faustina”  (1841) ;  “  Ul- 
ric”  (1841);  “Sigismund  Forster”  (1841), 
and  “  Cecil,”  a  continuation  of  it  (1844). 
— The  countess  Hahn-Hahn  has  made  her 
home  alternately  at  Greifswald,  Berlin, 
and  Dresden,  but  has  also  travelled  exten¬ 
sively.  In  1835,  she  visited  Switzerland; 
in  1836  and  1837,  Vienna;  in  1838  and 
1839,  Italy;  in  1840  and  1841,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  France;  in  1842,  Sweden; 
and  she  has  since  made  an  excursion  to 
Syria  and  the  East.  Her  observations 
during  these  successive  journeys  are  re¬ 
corded  in  her  “Beyond  the  Mountains” 
(2  vols.  1840),  “  Letters  on  a  Journey” 
(2  vols.  1841),  “Reminiscences  out  of  and 
concerning  France”  (1842),  “  A  Northern 
Tour”  (1843),  “  Oriental  Letters”  (3  vols. 
1844),  &c. 

Hair.*  Human  hair  forms  an  article 
of  some  importance  in  trade,  a  considera¬ 
ble  quantity  of  it  being  used  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  wigs.  It  is  preferred  when  long, 
fine,  and  dark  coloured.  The  hair  of  the 
lower  animals  is  applied  to  different  pur¬ 
poses.  That  of  the  minever,  marten, 
badger,  polecat,  and  other  beasts,  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  hair-pencils  wbil 
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the  coarser  hair  of  the  dog,  wild  boar,  hog, 
and  others,  is  made  into  brashes.  Horse 
hair  is  extensively  used  by  the  upholsterer, 
and  for  fishing-lines,  as  well  as  in  a  va¬ 
riety  of  the  arts. 

IIalen  (Don  Juan  van),  count  of  Pera- 
campos,  is  of  Belgian  extraction,  but 
born  in  the  Isle  of  Leon,  in  Spain,  in  Fe¬ 
bruary  1790.  When  15  years  of  age,  he 
entered  the  Spanish  corps  of  marines,  and 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  insurrection 
of  his  countrymen  in  1808  against  the 
French;  shortly  afterwards  submitted  to 
the  authority  of  king  Joseph ;  and  then 
once  more  joined  the  army  of  the  patriots. 
In  1815,  he  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of 
being  concerned  in  a  conspiracy  against 
Ferdinand  VII.,  but  was  soon  liberated,  and 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant-colo¬ 
nel.'  Becoming  next  involved  in  the  at¬ 
tempt  of  Torrijos,  he  was  cast  into  the 
dungeons  of  the  inquisition ;  from  which, 
however,  he  contrived  to  make  his  escape. 
We  find  him,  in  1820,  engaged  in  the  Rus¬ 
sian  service,  in  a  campaign  in  the  Cauca¬ 
sus.  In  the  same  year,  he  returned  to 
Spain  to  become  one  of  the  supporters  of 
the  constitution,  just  then  reinstated  by 
the  revolution  of  the  isle  of  Leon.  When 
the  absolute  king  was  once  more  restored 
to  power,  through  the  French  intervention 
of  1823,  van  Halen  embarked  in  the  first 
place  for  the  Havana,  whence  he  came  to 
the  United  States,  and  from  here  found 
his  way  to  Belgium.  He  was  residing  at 
Brussels,  and  living  a  very  retired  life, 
when  the  revolution  of  1830  broke  out  in 
that  city.  At,  a  loss  on  that  memorable 
occasion  for  a  military  leader,  the  insur¬ 
gents  placed  him  at  their  head.  But  not¬ 
withstanding  the  services  rendered  by  him 
to  the  Belgian  cause  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  Dutch  troops  from  Brussels,  he  was 
soon  rendered  sensible  that  he  did  not  pos¬ 
sess  the  continued  confidence  of  the  patri¬ 
otic  party,  and  quitted  the  public  service, 
with  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant-general. 
Though  at  one  time  placed  under  arrest 
on  a  charge  of  having  engaged  himself 
in  the  Dutch  or  Orange  interest,  he  re¬ 
mained  at  Brussels,  until  in  1836. he  was 
invited  back  to  Spain,  and  appointed  to 
the  command  of  a  body  of  troops,  with 
which  he  gained  a  victory  over  the  Carl- 
ists  in  Navarre.  After  this,  he  again  ex¬ 
perienced  the  lot  of  being  arrested  on  sus¬ 
picion  of  a  want  of  fidelity  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  which  employed  him;  of  being  again 
liberated;  and  of  being  trusted  to  a  greater 
extent  than  before  his  arrest.  In  1840,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  important'  office  of 


Captain-general  of  Catalonia.  Adhering 
firmly  to  the  cause  of  the  regent  Espar- 
tero,  in  1842  he  subdued  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Barcelona  by 
the  bombardment  of  that  city,  when  all 
other  measures  had  failed  to  accomplish 
the  object.  His  efforts,  however,  to  sup¬ 
press  the  insurrection  of  Barcelona  in  the 
following  year,  proved  unavailing ;  and  he 
was,  on  the  contrary,  forced  by  his  oppo¬ 
nents  to  evacuate  the  whole  of  his  pro¬ 
vince.  On  the  30th  of  July  (1843),  he 
and  his  brother,  Antonio  van  Halen,  who 
was  also  a  general  in  the  Spanish  service, 
and  the  chief  of  Espartero’s  staff,  embark¬ 
ed,  in  company  with  the  latter,  at  Cadiz, 
for  England. 

Halford  (Sir  Henry)  was  born  on  the 
2d  of  October  1766,  at  Leicester,  in  Eng¬ 
land.  He  received  his  preparatory  edu¬ 
cation  at  Rugby  school,  and  was  after¬ 
wards  a  member  of  Christ  Church  college, 
Oxford, — where  he  graduated  in  medicine 
in  1794.  He  settled  in  London  as  a  phy¬ 
sician,  and  soon  obtained,  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  his  friends  and  connexions,  as  * 
well  as  the  remarkable  elegance  of  his 
manners,  an  introduction  to  an  extensive 
practice.  He  was  appointed  successively 
physician  to  George  III.,  George  IV., 
William  IV.,  and  Queen  Victoria.  In 
1809,  he  became  possessed  of  a  large  for 
tune  by  the  death  of  a  maternal  relative 
when  he  assumed  the  name  of  Halford 
his  original  name  having  been  Vaughan 
He  was  made  a  baronet  in  the  same  year 
He  was  appointed  president  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Physicians  in  1824 ;  and  died  on 
the  9th  of  March  1844. — His  publications 
consist  of  essays,  and  of  addresses  to  the 
College  of  Physicians,  the  latter  in  the 
Latin  language.  Both  are  written  in  an 
easy  and  graceful  style,  and  display  the 
elegant  scholar,  as  well  as  accurate  ob¬ 
server  of  the  phenomena  of  disease. 

Hall  (Captain  Basil)  was  born  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  in  1788,  and -was  a  son  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Sir  James  Hall.  He  entered 
the  British  navy  in  1802;  became  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  1808 ;  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  commander  in  1814;  and  was  made  a 
post-captain  in  1817.  In  the  course  of  his 
service,  he  embraced  with  eagerness  every 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  naval  profes¬ 
sion  for  the  prosecution  of  scientific  pur¬ 
suits,  and  the  study  of  men  and  manners. 
Few  men  have  travelled  more  extensively, 
or  visited  regions  more  dissimilar  in  their 
scenery  and  climate,  or  in  the  character 
of  their  inhabitants.  The  results  of  his 
observations  were  communicated  by  him 
to  the  public  ii>  *  series  of  works;  such  as 
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tns  account  of  a  “Voyage  of  Discovery 
to  the  Western  Coast  of  Corea,  and  the 
Great  Loo  Choo  Island  in  the  Japan  Sea” 
(1817) ;  “  Extracts  from  a  Journal  written 
on  the  coasts  of  Chili,  Peru,  and  Mexico, 
in  the  years  1820, 1821,  and  1822”  (1823) ; 

“  Travels  in  North  America”  (3  vols.  1829) ; 
“Fragments  of  Voyages  and  Travels;”  and 

work,  the  last  that  he  lived  to  publish, 
entitled  “  Patchwork”  (1841),  which  em¬ 
braces,  Resides  recollections  of  foreign  tra¬ 
vel,  a  number  of  short  tales,  and  a  few 
essays.  Partaking  in  a  degree  of  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  some  of  the  works  of  which  the 
titles  have  been  given,  may  be  mentioned 
his  “  Schloss  Hcinfeld,  or  a  Winter  in 
Lower  Styria ;”  being  an  account  of  a 
visit  made  by  him  to  the  castle  of  Hein- 
feld,  near  the  city  of  Gratz,  in  Styria,  the 
residence  of  Count  Purgstall,  an  Austrian 
nobleman,  who  had  married  a  sister  of 
Mrs.  Dugald  Stewart. — Captain  Hall  was 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Societies  of  London 
and  Edinburgh,  and  a  member  of  the  As¬ 
tronomical  Society  of  London ;  and  was 
the  author  of  a  number  of  papers,  relating 
to  ffeolocncal,  astronomical,  and  other  sci- 
entitle  subjects. — Having  been  seized  with 
mental  alienation,  Captain  Hall  was  placed 
in  the  Royal  Hospital  at  Portsmouth,  where 
he  died  on  the  11th  of  September  1844. 

Hall*  (Robert)  died  at  Bristol,  on  the 
21st  February  1831.  Since  his  death,  his 
writings  have  been  collected  and  reprint¬ 
ed,  under  the  title  of  “The  Works  of  Ro¬ 
bert  Hall,  A.  M.,  with  a  brief  Memoir  of 
his  Life  by  Dr.  Gregory,  and  Observations 
on  his  Character  as  a  Preacher  by  John 
Foster,  published  under  the  superintend¬ 
ence  of  Olinthus  Gregory,  LL.  D.,  &c.” 
(0  vols.  1831-32).  It  was  intended  that 
the  Life  should  be  written  by  Sir  James 
Mackintosh;  but  he  died  before  begin¬ 
ning  it. 

Halle*  Population  of  this  city  in 
1840,  26,447. — The  university  has  at  pre¬ 
sent  upwards  of  60  professors  and  lecturers, 
and  from  700  to  800  students.  Its  library 
has  increased  to  60,000  volumes ;  and  it 
possesses  a  fund  for  its  further  annual  in¬ 
crease  of  upwards  of  $2000.  The  \yhole 
annual  revenue  of  the  university,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  students’  fees,  now  reaches 
the  sum  of  $55,000.  The  institution  is 
provided  with  museums  of  various  kinds, 
an  anatomical  theatre,  chemical  labora¬ 
tory,  botanical  garden  and  observatory,  to¬ 
gether  with  several  hospitals  connected 
with  the  medical  department.  —  Besides 
the  university,  there  are  several  institu¬ 
tions  for  education,  the  chief  among  which 
is  that  founded  by  Francke  in  1698.  It 


consists, — 1.  of  an  orphan  school,  sustain¬ 
ing  and  educating  about  150  children,  f  ths 
of  whom  are  boys ;  2.  of  a  royal  “  pseda- 
gogium,”  for  educating  children  of  the  bet¬ 
ter  classes ;  3.  of  a  Latin  school,  for  the 
sons  of  the  citizens  generally  ;  and  4.  of  a 
Bible  press,  which  has  sent  forth  some  mil¬ 
lions  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures  at  a  cheap 
rate,  and  at  which  also  certain  classical 
works  are  printed  for  the  use  of  the  pupils. 
The  profits  are  continually  applied  to  in¬ 
crease  the  usefulness  of  the  establishment. 
— Halle  has  a  society  of  natural  history, 
and  an  Oriental  society ;  and  one  of  the 
best  literary  journals  of  Germany,  “  Die 
Allgemeine  Litteraturzeitung,”  has  been 
published  here  ever  since  1804. 

Ham  ;  a  town  in  the  French  department 
of  the  Somme,  near  the  river  of  this  name, 
and  on  the  canal  of  Angouleme,  35  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Amiens.  It  has  about  1700  in¬ 
habitants.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  castle, 
a  strong  fortress  used  as  a  state  prison. 
Here,  in  1816,  Marshal  Moncey  was  con¬ 
fined  for  refusing  to  sit  in  judgment  over 
Marshal  Ney ;  and  this,  too,  was  the  place 
of  confinement,  during  a  period  of  six 
years,  of  Prince  Polignac,  and  other  minis¬ 
ters  of  Charles  X. 

Hamaker  (Henry  Arens),  professor  of 
the  Oriental  languages  at  Leyden,  in  Hol¬ 
land,  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1789,  and 
died  at  Leyden,  on  the  10th  of  October 
1835.  Besides  the  Greek  and  Latin,  in 
the  latter  of  which  most  or  all  of  his  writ¬ 
ings  were  composed,  he  possessed  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Arabic,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Per¬ 
sian,  Sanscrit,  &c.  And  his  writings, 
with  the  exception  of  a  catalogue  of  the 
Oriental  manuscripts  in  the  library  at 
Leyden,  and  his  “  Lectiones  philostratiac,” 
which  he  published  as  an  introduction  to 
an  edition  projected  by  him  of  the  works 
of  Philostratus,  relate  to  the  literature 
contained  in  these  languages.  They 
evince  an  extent  of  Oriental  scholarship, 
which  has  led  him  to  be  styled  by  some 
the  Silvestre  de  Sacy  of  Holland. 

FIambach  ;  a  village,  near  the  town  of 
Neustadt,  in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  celebrated 
for  the  festival  held  there,  May  27th  1832, 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  national 
union  of  all  the  Germans.  As  many  as 
30,000  persons  were  assembled  on  the  oc¬ 
casion,  who  were  excited  to  a  high  pitch 
of  enthusiasm  by  the  speeches  made,  thf. 
songs  sung,  the  toasts  drunk,  not  in 
behalf  of  such  an  union  only,  but  also 
of  the  attainment  of  political  privileges 
hitherto  denied  to  the  people  of  Germany. 
The  government,  in  consequence,  became 
alarmed;  and  the  king  of  Bavaria  toc.k 
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measures  to  prevent  the  recurrence,  in  the 
next  and  following  years,  of  the  festival. 

Hamburg.*  The  situation  of  Hamburg, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  has  rendered 
it  the  entrepot  for  the  commerce  of  the 
populous  and  industrious  districts  bordering 
on  that  river  (navigable  by  barges  to  Mel- 
nick  in  Bohemia),  and  on  the  numerous 
natural  and  artificial  communications  con¬ 
necting  it  with  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula, 
and  with  Lubeck  and  the  Baltic.  But  the 
liberal  policy  which  has  been  adopted,  in 
relation  to  commerce,  has  had  no  small  in¬ 
fluence  in  giving  to  the  latter  its  present 
extent.  A  duty  is  imposed  of  only  one- 
half  per  cent,  on  imports,  and  one-eighth 
per  cent,  on  exports.  '  Transit  goods  are 
wholly  exempt  from  duty. — Hamburg  is, 
next  to  Dantzick,  the  chief  port  where  the 
grain  of  the  N.  of  Europe  is  deposited  to 
wait  for  the  best  market.  In  dear  times, 
it  is  brought  from  a  considerable  distance; 
but  the  principal  supply  is  derived  from 
Holstein  and  the  Lower  Elbe,  the  wheat 
produced  in  which  being  coarse  and 
damp,  causes  the  general  average  of  prices 
to  be  lower  in  the  market  of  Hamburg  than 
in  Dantzick,  where  it  is  of  superior  quali¬ 
ty.  In  addition  to  grain,  the  exports  em¬ 
brace  a  great  variety  of  articles  of  German 
produce  and  manufacture,  together  with 
many  commodities,  such  as  iron,  tar,  tal¬ 
low,  &c.,  brought  to  Hamburg  from  the 
countries  adjoining  the  Baltic  Sea.  The 
imports  consist  principally  of  tropical  pro¬ 
duce  ;  wine,  brandy,  olive  oil,  fruit,  and 
other  articles  from  the  S.  of  Europe ;  toge¬ 
ther  with  British  manufactured  goods. 
The  total  annual  value  of  the  exports  and 
imports  united  is  estimated  at  upwards  of 
<£15,000,000. — Hamburg  is  not  a  member 
of  the  Prussian  Commercial  Union;  and 
she  will  hardly  be  willing  to  surrender 
that  freedom  of  trade  which  lias  so  much 
contributed  to  her  reputation  and  prospe¬ 
rity.  Still,  however,  opinions  in  favour 
of  joining  this  association  are  spreading 
among  the  merchants  and  wealthier 
classes,  though  not  among  the  citizens 
generally.  On  the  31st  of  December  1839, 
a  convention  was  concluded  between  Ham¬ 
burg  and  the  Union,  giving  several  facili¬ 
ties  to  trade. — The  city  of  Hamburg  was 
visited  by  a  destructive  fire  in  May  1842. 
But  notwithstanding  the  heavy  losses  that 
were  in  consequence  incurred,  and  the  pa¬ 
ralysis  it  occasioned  in  trade  and  industry, 
the  shock  was  less  severe  than  might  have 
been  anticipated.  The  system  of  mutual 
insurance  having  been  generally  adopted, 
the  proprietors  of  houses  and  other  proper¬ 
ty  have  been  subjected  tu  a  tax -to  defray 


the  interest  of  a  loan  of  32  millions  marcs- 
banco  raised  to  indemnify  the  sufferers, 
and  to  enable  them  to  rebuild  their  houses ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  in  a  few  years  all 
traces  of  the  recent  calamity  will  have 
been  obliterated. 

Hammer*  (Von).  His  “History  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire”  has  been  extended  to 
10  volumes,  the  last  of  these  having  ap¬ 
peared  in  1834.  Among  his  later  works, 
we  may  mention  his  “  History  of  the  Ot¬ 
toman  Poetry”  (4  vols.  1836-38) ;  the 
“  Portrait  Gallery  of  the  Moslem  Rulers” 
(6  vols.  1837-39) ;  the  “  History  of  the 
Golden  Horde  in  Kiptshak,”  or  of  the 
Mongols  in  Russia  (1840) ;  and  the  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  II khans,”  or  of  the  Mongols  in 
Persia  (1843).  All  these  different  pro¬ 
ductions  are  replete  with  precious  materi¬ 
als  for  the  history,  as  well  as  for  obtaining 
an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  intellectual 
and  social  condition  of  the  East,  both  in 
time  past  and  at  the  present  day.  —  Von 
Hammer  has  also,  of  late  years,  continued 
his  translations  from  the  Turkish,  Arabic, 
and  Persian  languages.  And  in  1831,  he 
performed  the  singular  exploit  of  translat¬ 
ing  into  Persian  the  “Meditations”  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  —  in  a  manner,  too,  so 
satisfactory,  as  to  be  honourably  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  the  shah  of  Persia,  who  con¬ 
ferred  upon  the  author,  in  1834,  his  order 
of  the  Sun  and  Lion. 

Hansteen  (Christopher)  was  born  at 
Christiania  in  Norway,  in  September  1784, 
and  went  in  1802  to  Copenhagen,  that  he 
might  pursue  the  study  of  jurisprudence 
in  the  university  of  that  city.  His  atten¬ 
tion  was,  however,  very  soon  drawn  aside 
from  this  object  by  his  aptitude  and  taste 
for  the  mathematical  sciences.  On  re¬ 
ceiving  an  appointment  as  one  of  the  in¬ 
structors  in  the  high  school  at  Frederiks- 
borg,  in  the  island  of  Zealand,  he  made 
the  magnetism  of  the  earth  an  especial 
subject  of  investigation.  He  acquired  a 
considerable  reputation  by  a  paper  relating 
to  it,  which  obtained  the  prize  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences  of  Copenhagen;  and  this, 
in  its  turn,  procured  for  him,  in  1814,  a 
professorship  in  the  newly  instituted  uni¬ 
versity  of  his  native  town.  In  1819,  he 
published  his  “  Researches  concerning  the 
Magnetism  of  the  Earth ;”  a  work  which 
made  him  extensively  known  in  the  scien¬ 
tific  world,  and  which  led  to  the  undertak¬ 
ing,  by  natural  philosophers,  of  many  jour¬ 
neys  to  various  parts  of  the  globe,  for  the 
purpose  chiefly  of  observing  the  magnetic 
phenomena.  Hansteen  himself  was  one 
of  the  most  active  in  this  respect,  visiting 
London,  Paris,  Hamburg,  Berlin,  Finland. 
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as  well  as  every  part  of  Denmark  and 
Norway.  Lastly,  in  1828-30,  he  travelled 
through  Siberia,  as  far  as  Irkutsk  and  Ki- 
achta,  being  supplied  with  the  necessary 
pecuniary  means  from  the  public  treasury, 
by  a  vote  of  the  Norwegian  Storthing. 
Of  this  expedition  an  account  has  been 
given  by  Erman  of  Berlin,  who  accompa¬ 
nied  him.  Shortly  after  his  return  from 
it,  the  Storthing  granted  the  money  re¬ 
quired  for  the  erection  of  an  observatory 
in  the  vicinity  of  Christiania,  and  which 
Hansteen  was  appointed  to  superintend. 
In  addition  to  his  astronomical  labours, 
and  the  duties  of  his  professorship  in  the 
university,  he  delivers  a  course  of  instruc¬ 
tion  on  the  applied  mathematics  in  the 
school  of  artillery  and  engineering.  Since 
1837,  too,  he  has  been  sole  director  of  the 
trigonometrical  survey  of  the  kingdom  of 
Norway. — Hansteen  has  published  his  lec¬ 
tures  on  Astronomy ;  an  elementary  trea¬ 
tise  of  Geometry ;  and  a  valuable  elemen¬ 
tary  work  on  Mechanics.  He  publishes 
also  the  “  Norwegian  Almanac.” 

Harding  (Charles  Lewis)  was  born, 
September  29th  1765,  at  Lauenburg  in 
Germany,  where  his  father  was  the  cler¬ 
gyman  of  a  parish.  He  went  to  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Gottingen  in  1786,  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  studying  theology,  but  was  soon 
diverted  from  it  by  his  taste  for  the  natu¬ 
ral  sciences.  He  afterwards  devoted  him¬ 
self  chiefly  to  astronomy.  From  1796  to 
1805,  he  resided  with  Schroter  at  Lilien- 
thal  near  Bremen,  and  assisted  him  in  his 
astronomical  observations.  In  1805,  he 
was  appointed  “  extraordinary”  professor, 
and  in  1812,  “ordinary”  professor,  of  as¬ 
tronomy  at  Gottingen,  which  last  office  he 
continued  to  hold  until  his  death,  on  the 
15th  of  July  1834.  —  Harding  discovered 
the  planet  Juno,  on  the  1st  of  September 
1804.  He  published,  in  1822,  his  valuable 
Atlas  of  the  Heavens  ( Atlas  novus  cceles- 
tis ) ;  and,  in  addition  to  a  variety  of  papers 
inserted  in  the  “  Gottingen  gelehrten  An- 
zeigen,”  in  Zach’s  “Monatlicher  Corres- 
pondenz,”  and  in  Bode’s  “Astronomi- 
schem  Jahrbuche,”  he  published,  jointly 
with  Wiesen,  from  1830,  downwards,  a 
series  of  astronomical  tables  ( Kleine  as- 
tronomische  Ephemerideii ). 

Harlan  (Richard),  M.D.,  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  September  19th  1796.  His 
family  were  from  Monk  Wearmouth,  in 
the  North  of  England,  and  were  among 
the  first  Quaker  settlers  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  manifested  a  fondness  for  physiological 
investigations  in  early  youth ;  and  after 
receiving  his  preparatory  education  in 
the  best  schools  of  his  native  city,  he  be- 
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came  a  private  pupil  of  the  late  Dr.  Josepn 
Parish.  Having  first  performed  a  voyage 
to  Calcutta,  as  surgeon  of  an  Indiaman,  he 
graduated  in  medicine  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  April  1817.  —  Besides 
attending  to  his  private  practice  as  a  phy¬ 
sician,  he  served  the  Philadelphia  Dis¬ 
pensary  for  some  time,  and  was  one  of  the 
physicians  to  the  Philadelphia  Almshouse, 
now  Blockley  Hospital,  from  1825  to  1830, 
and  one  of  the  surgeons  till  1838.  In  1821, 
he  was  chairman  of  a  committee  of  the 
“  Academy  of  Medicine”  of  Philadelphia, 
which  made  the  first  of  two  long  and  la¬ 
boriously  digested  courses  of  experiments 
on  the  question  of  venous,  lymphatic  and 
lacteal  absorption;  but  he  resigned  this 
post  in  the  next  year.  He  was  elected 
professor  of  comparative  anatomy  in  the 
Philadelphia  Museum  in  1822,  and  imme¬ 
diately  commenced  delivering  lectures  on 
that  science,  with  great  research  and  in¬ 
dustry.  In  1832,  the  cholera  having  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  American  continent,  at 
Montreal,  he  was  associated  with  Drs. 
Meigs  and  Jackson  in  a  commission  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Councils  of  Philadelphia, 
to  proceed  to  the  former  city  and  obtain 
information  in  regard  to  that  scourge,  and 
the  proper  mode  of  treating  it ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  labours  and  re¬ 
port  of  this  commission  contributed  in  an 
eminent  degree  to  diftiinish  the  sufferings 
endured,  as  well  as  the  mortality  experi¬ 
enced,  when  it  subsequently  visited  this 
city.  At  that  period,  Dr.  Harlan  was  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  charge  of  a  temporary 
hospital ;  and  for  the  services  thus  ren¬ 
dered  by  him  to  his  fellow-citizens,  he  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  city  an  honourable  com¬ 
pliment. —  In  1825,  Dr.  Harlan  published 
his  “Fauna  Americana.”  The  want  of 
a  good  catalogue  of  American  mammi- 
ferous  animals  was  very  generally  felt; 
and  in  Desmarest’s  “  Mammalogie,”  which 
was  the  latest  work  that  professed  to  de¬ 
scribe  all  the  species  of  mammalia  hitherto 
known,  “  the  number  inhabiting  N.  Ame¬ 
rica  is  limited  to  100  species,”  many  of 
which  are,  besides,  “described  as  uncer¬ 
tain,  and  his  accounts  of  the  habits  and 
manners  of  most  of  them  are  at  best  defi¬ 
cient.”  The  work  of  M.  Desmarest  was 
taken  by  Dr.  Harlan  as  the  basis  of  his 
American  Fauna;  the  definitions  of  genera 
and  species  given  by  its  author  being  m 
general  distinguished  in  an  eminent  de¬ 
gree  for  precision,  minuteness,  and  that 
brevity  so  much  aimed  at  and  admired  by 
naturalists ;  and  the  descriptions  of  aboui 
50  species  “  having  been  found  very  accu¬ 
rate,”  as  we  are  told  by  Dr.  Harlan  him- 
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self,  “  are  accordingly  translated  with  very 
little  alteration.”  M.  Desmarest,  also,  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  use  thus  made  of  his  work, 
and  in  an  elaborate  analytical  review  of 
the  Fauna,  composed  in  the  spirit  of  a 
liberal  critic,  and  published  in  Ferussac’s 
Bulletin  of  the  Natural  Sciences  (vols.  VI., 
VII.,  and  VIII.),  spoke  of  it  in  terms  of 
great  respect  and  commendation.  —  In 
1835,  Dr.  Harlan  collected  most  of  his  es¬ 
says  on  subjects  of  medicine  and  natural 
history  which  had  previously  appeared, 
and  published  them,  with  various  additions, 
in  a  volume  entitled  “  Medical  and  Physi¬ 
cal  Researches,”  which,  like  his  former 
volume,  attracted  the  notice  of  some  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  French  zoologists. — 
Dr.  Harlan  visited  Europe  in  1833,  and,  a 
second  time,  in  1838.  He  was,  in  both 
instances,  treated  with  marked  respect  by 
the  men  of  science.  An  attempt,  however, 
to  establish  himself  as  a  physician  among 
the  Americans  in  Paris,  proved  unsuccess¬ 
ful  ;  as  did  also  another,  on  his  return  from 
Europe,  to  obtain  an  adequate  medical 
practice  in  his  native  city.  As  is  remarked 
by  Mr.  Bennett,  in  a  notice  of  Dr.  Harlan, 
read  before  the  Linnsean  Society  of  Lon¬ 
don,  “  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  de¬ 
votion  to  natural  history  interfered  greatly 
with  the  brilliant  prospect  that  was  opened 
to  him  as  a  medical  practitioner.”  —  He 
finally  removed  to  Now  Orleans,  arriving 
there  on  the  1st  day  of  December  1839. 
In  that  city  he  made  a  most  favourable  im¬ 
pression;  and  the  most  flattering  prosperity 
appeared  to  await  him,  when  he  was  sud¬ 
denly  cut  off  by  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  on 
the  30th  of  September  1843. 

Harrison  (General  William  Henry) 
was  born  at  Berkeley,  the  estate  of  his 
family,  on  James  river,  in  the  county  of 
Charles  City,  Virginia,  on  the  9th  day  of 
February  1773.  His  father,  Benjamin 
Harrison,  was  a  delegate  to  the  first  Con¬ 
tinental  Congress,  which  assembled  at 
Philadelphia  in  September  1774,  and  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence.  The  son  was  educated  at  Hamp¬ 
den  Sydney  College  in  his  native  state ; 
on  leaving  which,  at  the  age  of  17,  he 
directed  his  attention,  in  conformity  to  the 
wishes  of  his  friends,  to  the  study  of  medi¬ 
cine.  In  1791,  however,  shortly  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  obtained  a  commis¬ 
sion  as  an  ensign  in  the  U.  S.  army,  and 
proceeded  at  once  to  join  the  regiment  to 
which  he  was  assigned,  and  which  was 
then  stationed  at  Fort  Washington,  situ¬ 
ated  where  the  city  of  Cincinnati  has  since 
been  builc.  He  was  selected  by  General 
Wayne  to  be  one  of  his  aides-de-camp  in 


his  warfare  against  the  Indians  of  the  N. 
W.  Territory;  in  the  course  of  which,  the 
young  officer  repeatedly  distinguished  him¬ 
self,  and  was  more  than  once  mentioned 
by  his  commander  in  flattering  terms  of 
commendation  to  the  government.  In 
1792,  he  was  promoted  to  be  a  lieutenant, 
and  in  1794,  after  the  battle  of  the  Miami 
Rapids,  became  a  captain.  After  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  treaty  of  Greenville  with 
the  Indians,  he  was  left  in  command  of 
Fort  Washington.  But  wearied  with  the 
life  of  idleness  and  inactivity  to  which  an 
officer  of  the  army  in  time  of  peace  is  al¬ 
most  of  necessity  subjected,  he  was  led,  in 
1797,  to  resign  his  commission ;  when  he 
was  immediately  appointed'  secretary  of 
the  North  Western  Territory,  which  then 
comprehended  the  entire  territory  of  the 
states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Michi¬ 
gan. —  He  was,  in  1799,  elected  the  first 
delegate  to  Congress  from  this  territory, 
and,  as  such,  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
the  enactment  of  a  law  for  altering  the 
system,  till  then  pursued,  of  disposing  of 
the  public  lands.  The  smallest  quantity 
of  these  which  the  government  had  been 
authorized  to  sell  to  a  single  purchaser 
was  4000  acres,  with  the  exception  only 
of  certain  fractions  on  the  banks  of  rivers, 
— an  arrangement  which,  by  throwing  the 
lands  into  the  hands  of  speculators  rather 
than  of  actual  settlers,  operated  to  retard 
the  advancement  of  the  western  country 
in  population  and  wealth.  Its  rapid  set¬ 
tlement  was  thenceforth  insured  by  direct¬ 
ing  the  sale  of  the  public  lands  in  alternate 
sections  and  half  sections,  the  former  con¬ 
taining  640  acres,  and  the  latter  320  acres 
each. — In  1801,  on  the  erection  of  Indiana 
into  a  distinct  territorial  government,  Ge¬ 
neral  Harrison  was  appointed  by  the  pre¬ 
sident,  Mr.  Adams,  to  be  its  first  governor, 
with  very  extraordinary  powers.  This 
office  he  held  down  to  the  year  1813,  hav¬ 
ing  been  re-appointed  to  it  successively  by 
Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Madispn,  at  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  the  people  of  the 
territory.  Mr.  Jefferson  also  appointed 
him,  in  1803,  a  “commissioner  to  enter 
into  any  treaties  which  might  be  neces¬ 
sary  with  any  Indian  tribes,  northwest  of 
the  Ohio,  and  within  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  subject  of  their 
boundaries  or  lands;”  and,  under  the  au¬ 
thority  thus  conferred  upon  him,  he  con¬ 
cluded  as  many  as  13  important  treaties 
with  the  different  tribes.  On  the  7th  of 
November  1811,  he  defeated  the  Indians 
at  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe.  Bv  this  vic¬ 
tory,  which  was  stoutly  contested  by  num¬ 
bers  very  nearly  equal  on  the  opposite 
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sides,  the  plan  which  had  been  formed  for 
attacking  and  destroying  our  border  settle¬ 
ments  in  detail  was  frustrated,  and  the 
schemes  of  Tecumseh  for  combining  toge¬ 
ther  all  the  Indian  tribes  from  the  borders 
of  Canada  to  the  shores  of  the  gulph  of 
Mexico,  in  one  great  confederacy  against 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  was  pre¬ 
vented  from  being  carried  into  execution. 
— On  the  declaration  of  war  against  Great 
Britain  in  1812,  he  was  appointed  a  briga¬ 
dier-general,  and  shortly  afterwards  a  ma¬ 
jor-general,  in  the  U.  S.  army;  and,  after 
the  surrender  of  General  Hull,  he  occu¬ 
pied  the  important  post  of  commander  of 
the  American  forces  on  the  N.  W.  fron¬ 
tier  of  the  Union.  In  this  capacity,  he 
performed-  various  important  services  to 
the  country,  especially  in  the  defence  of 
Fort  Meigs,  and  the  victory  of  the  Thames, 
which  resulted  in  the  capture  of  the  whole 
force  of  the  British  engaged,  except  only 
a  few  stragglers,  who  escaped  from  the 
field  with  their  general.  In  consequence, 
however,  of  a  misunderstanding  between 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  himself,  Gene¬ 
ral  Harrison  resigned  his  commission  in 
the  spring  of  1814.  Soon  after  this,  he 
was  appointed,  jointly  with  Governor  Shel¬ 
by  and  General  Cass,  to  treat  with  the 
northwestern  Indians  at  Greenville;  and 
in  1815,  he  was  appointed  to  treat  with  a 
number  of  other  tribes.  —  On  quitting  the 
army,  General  Harrison  had  retired  to  his 
farm  at  North  Bend  on  the  Ohio,  about  16 
miles  below  Cincinnati,  from  which  he 
was  called  to  be  one  of  the  representatives 
in  Congress  from  the  state  of  Ohio,  in 
1817.  He  served  only  a  single  term,  or 
until  the  close  of  the  session  of  1819. 
Scarcely  had  he  taken  his  seat  in  the 
House,  when  he  demanded  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  certain  reports  which  had  been  cir¬ 
culated  to  his  disadvantage,  relating  to 
alleged  improper  conduct  on  his  part,  in 
reference  to  the  commissariat  department 
of  the  army  lately  under  his  command. 
The  committee,  appointed  for  this  purpose, 
after  fully  examining  into  the  charges 
which  had  been  preferred  against  him, 
pronounced  them  “  false  and  unfounded,” 
md  declared  “  that  he  was,  in  his  mea¬ 
sures,  governed  solely  by  a  proper  zeal  and 
devotion  to  the  public  interest.”  During 
this  term  of  his  congressional  service,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  celebrated  de¬ 
bate  took  place  on  the  conduct  of  General 
Jackson  in  the  Seminole  war.  General 
Harrison  spoke  on  the  occasion  in  terms 
of  great  moderation  and  discrimination, 
voting,  however,  for  the  censure  proposed 
to  be  passed  on  General  Jackson  for  taking 


possession  of  the  Spanish  posts  in  Florida, 
without  adequate  authority  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  government  to  do  so. — General 
Harrison  was,  in  1819,  chosen  a  member 
of  the  Senate  of  Ohio ;  and  in  1824,  was 
selected  by  the  Legislature  of  that  state 
to  represent  it  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  body,  he  succeeded  Gene¬ 
ral  Jackson  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
on  Military  Affairs.  He  introduced  a  bill 
to  prevent  desertion  in  the  army ;  and  this 
object  he  aimed  at  accomplishing,  rather 
by  elevating  the  moral  character  of  the 
soldier,  than  by  the  severity  of  the  punish¬ 
ments  inflicted.  The  subject  of  military 
pensions  also  occupied  in  a  considerable 
degree  his  attention  ;  endeavouring  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  passage  of  a  law  to  define,  in  ge¬ 
neral  terms,  the  conditions  which  should 
entitle  an  individual  to  receive  such  a  pro¬ 
vision  from  the  gratitude  or  justice  of  his 
country ;  and  exerting  himself  strenuously 
in  behalf  of  the  surviving  soldiers  of  the 
Revolution.  —  General  Harrison  was,  in 
1828,  appointed  by  the  president  (Mr.  J.  Q. 
Adams)  minister  of  the  United  States  to 
the  republic  of  Colombia ;  but  where  he 
did  not  long  continue,  being  recalled  by 
General  Jackson,  soon  after  the  accession 
of  the  latter  to  the  presidential  chair  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  1829.  From  this 
period  until  1834,  he  occupied  himself  in 
agricultural  pursuits  at  his  farm  in  Ohio. 
In  the  last-mentioned  year,  he  was  appoint¬ 
ed,  on  the  almost  unanimous  petition  of  the 
inhabitants,  to  be  prothonotary  of  the 
county  of  Hamilton  in  that  state,  an  office 
desirable  to  him  on  account  of  his  own 
pecuniary  resources  not  being  adequate 
for  the  support  of  his  family  in  a  suitable 
manner. — His  name  was  next  brought 
forward  by  his  friends  as  a  candidate  for 
the  presidency  of  the  United  States;  and 
in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1836,  he  re¬ 
ceived  73  out  of  the  whole  number  of  the 
electoral  votes,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  the  suc¬ 
cessful  candidate,  receiving  170.  Four 
years  afterwards,  he  was  triumphantly 
elected  president,  by  234  out  of  294 
electoral  votes.  He  was  inaugurated, 
and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office, 
on  the  4th  of  March  1841,  and  died  on  the 
following  4th  day  of  April.  In  their  offi¬ 
cial  announcement  of  the  death  of  General 
Harrison,  the  members  of  his  cabinet  say, 
“that  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
overwhelmed,  like  ourselves,  by  an  event 
so  unexpected  and  so  melancholy,  will  de¬ 
rive  consolation  from  knowing  that  his 
death  was  calm  and  resigned,  as  his  life 
had  been  patriotic,  useful,  and  distinguish¬ 
ed  ;  and  that  the  last  utterance  of  his  lirv* 
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expressed  a  fervent  desire  for  the  perpe¬ 
tuity  of  the  constitution,  and  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  its  true  principles.” — Besides  his 
official  correspondence  and  papers,  a  letter 
has  been  published,  which  was  addressed 
by  him,  during*  his  residence  at  Bogota  in 
1829,  to  Bolivar,  to  dissuade  that  distin¬ 
guished  liberator  of  his  country  from  the 
dominion  of  Spain  from  acting  the  part  of 
a  military  dictator;  and  he  is  also  the 
author  of  an  “Address  delivered  before 
the  Hamilton  County  Agricultural  Society, 
at  their  annual  exhibition,  held  on  the 
15th  and  16th  of  June,  1831,”  and  of  a 
“Discourse  on  the  Aborigines  of  the  Val¬ 
ley  of  the  Ohio,  with  some  remarks  on  the 
study  of  History,  prepared  at  the  request 
of  the  Historical  Society  of  Ohio,”  in  which 
he  has  made  some  interesting  remarks  on 
ancient  Indian  mounds,  and  on  the  origi¬ 
nal  state  of  the  forests  of  America. 

IIase  (Henry),  born  at  Altenburg  in 
Germany,  in  1789,  is  a  brother  of  Charles 
Benedict  Hase,  already  noticed,  and  who 
is  still  living  at  Paris.  The  former,  after 
completing  his  studies  at  Leipsic  and 
Jena,  passed  the  8  years,  from  1809  to 
1817,  as  a  private  tutor  in  a  family  in 
Courland.  He  next  visited  France  and 
Italy,  and  in  1820  was  appointed  an  in¬ 
spector  of  the  cabinet  of  antiquities  and 
coins  at  Dresden.  In  1836,  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  office  of  principal  inspector 
of  the  same,  and  entrusted  also  with  the 
charge  of  the  Mengs’  collection  of  plaster- 
casts.  He  died  in  November  1842. — His 
attention  was  mostly  given  to  the  study 
of  ancient  and  modern  art.  Among  his 
writings  those  most  worthy  of  notice  are 
his  “Directions  for  travellers  in  Italy” 
(1821) ;  a  “  Catalogue  of  the  specimens 
of  Sculpture,  and  other  Antiquities,  in  the 
collection  at  Dresden”  (1826) ;  “  Tabular 
views  illustrative  of  the  History  of  Mo¬ 
dern  Art”  (1827) ;  “  Grecian  Antiquities” 
(2  vols.  1828. — 2d  ed.  1841);  and  “Paleo- 
logues ;”  consisting  of  a  number  of  essays 
relating  principally  to  antiquarian  sub¬ 
jects  (1837). 

Haslam  (John)  was  born  in  the  year 
1764,  and  died  at  London  on  the  20th  of 
July  1844.  He  rendered  himself  conspicu¬ 
ous  in  the  medical  world  by  his  various 
publications  on  the  subject  of  insanity, — 
namely,  his  “  Observations  on  Insanity” 
(1798);  “Illustrations  of  Madness”  (1810); 
“Considerations  on  the  Moral  Manage¬ 
ment,  of  Insane  Persons”  (1817) ;  “  Medi¬ 
cal  Jurisprudence,  as  it  relates  to  Insanity, 
according  to  the  Law  of  England”  (1817) ; 
and  a  “  Letter  to  the  Governors  of  Bethle¬ 
hem  Hospital,  containing  an  Account  of 


their  management  of  that  institution  for 
20  years  (1818).  Dr.  Haslam  was  long 
and  justly  celebrated  as  a  physician  in 
cases  of  insanity,  and  a  man  otherwise  of 
great  attainments  and  literary  tastes.  He 
made  numerous  contributions  to  the  lighter 
literature  of  the  day,  through  the  periodi¬ 
cal  press.  As  a  reviewer,  epigrammatist, 
and  writer  of  witty  and  comic  papers,  he 
had  few  superiors. 

Hat.  What  is  usually  called  a  heaver 
hat  is  made  of  a  variety  of  furs,  chiefly 
those  of  the  hare  and  rabbit,  mingled  with 
wool,  and  in  the  best  hats  a  proportion  of 
beaver’s  fur;  but  the  latter  is  altogether 
omitted  in  common  stuff  hats.  (See  Felt¬ 
ing .)  Silk  hats  have  a  foundation  of 
woollen  felt,  similar  to  those  which  are 
covered  by  beaver,  upon  which  a  silk  plush 
is  afterwards  applied. 

Hauser*  (Caspar).  After  this  singular 
individual  had  recovered  from  the  wound, 
received  by  him  in  the  manner  described 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  preceding  volumes, 
he  attracted  the  curiosity  of  numerous 
visiters,  and  among  others  of  the  English 
Lord  Stanhope.  This  nobleman  became 
much  interested  in  his  behalf,  and  procured 
for  him  a  situation  as  a  clerk,  in  one  of  the 
offices  of  the  court  of  appeal  at  Anspach. 
There,  on  the  14th  of  December  1833,  he 
was  induced  to  meet  a  stranger  in  the 
garden  of  the  castle,  who  pretended  to 
have  a  communication  to  make  to  him 
from  Lord  Stanhope  in  relation  to  his  his¬ 
tory,  and  who  gave  him,  on  his  appear¬ 
ance,  a  mortal  stab  in  his  left  side.  He 
survived  only  4  days.  The  assassin  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  his  escape,  and  no  trace 
of  him  has  been  subsequently  discovered. 
The  origin,  too,  of  the  unfortunate  Hauser, 
has  continued  as  great  a  mystery  as  ever; 
so  at  least  we  are  told  in  a  volume  of  the 
9th  edition  of  the  German  Conversation 
Lexicon,  published  in  1845.  In  a  recent 
number, — the  103d, — of  “  Littell’s  Living 
Age,”  it  is  stated  that  “  a  work  has  been 
published,  giving  some  revelations  which 
prove  that  Caspar  Hauser,  who  excited  the 
public  curiosity  so  strongly  a  few  years 
since,  was  the  son  of  the  princess  Ste¬ 
phanie  de  Beauharnois,  now  dowager  grand 
duchess  of  Baden,  and  that  his  disparition 
was  owing  to  a  dispute  of  succession 
which  arose  in  1818  between  Bavaria  and 
Baden.” 

Haussez.*  Having  remained  in  Eng¬ 
land  for  some  time  after  the  revolution  of 
July,  this  ex-minister  of  Charles  X.  tra¬ 
velled  through  Italy,  Switzerland,  and 
Germany.  The  results  of  his  observations 
in  the  countries  which  he  visited  have 
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been  published  in  “  La  Grande-Bretagne 
en  1833”  (2d  ed.,  Paris,  1834),  the  “  Voy¬ 
age  d’un  exile  de  Londres  a  Naples  et  en 
Sicile,  &c.”  (Paris,  1835),  and  the  “  Alpes 
et  Danube”  (Paris,  1837). 

Havana.*  See  Cuba ,  (Sup.) 

Havre  (Le).*  Its  population,  including 
that  of  the  extensive  faubourg  of  Ingou- 
ville,  has  been  lately  stated  to  amount  to 
29,482. — The  annual  value  of  the  imports 
into  Havre,  in  1836,  was  nearly  200,000,000 
francs.  The  chief  exports  are  silk  and 
woollen  stuffs,  lace,  gloves,  trinkets,  per¬ 
fumery,  wines,  and  brandy;  corn  being 
sometimes  exported,  and  at  other  times 
imported.  Independently  of  the  cabotage , 
or  coasting  trade,  there  entered  the  port, 
in  1839,  from  foreign  parts,  753  sailing 
vessels,  with  cargoes  of  the  total  burden 
of  191,339  tons ;  of  which  429  vessels,  of 
the  total  burden  105,202  tons,  were  French. 
The  entries  of  steamers,  during  the  same 
year,  were  558,  of  the  total  burden  of 
101,561  tons.  The  latter  ply  between 
Havre  and  London,  and  the  principal  ports 
of  Great  Britain,  Holland,  Lisbon,  Ham¬ 
burg,  Copenhagen,  Petersburg,  &c.  Some 
of  the  steamers  ascend  the  Seine  to  Paris. 
There  is  a  line  of  sailing  packets  between 
Havre  and  New  York,  one  leaving  each 
of  these  ports  every  8  days;  and  other 
lines  are  established  between  Havre  and 
Bahia,  Vera  Cruz,  New  Orleans,  &c. — 
The  port  of  Havre  having  become  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  growing  magnitude  of  its 
trade,  the  French  government  have  in 
view  to  improve  and  enlarge  it;  and  a 
plan  to  that  effect  was  presented  to  the 
Chambers  in  1839,  the  estimated  expense 
of  which  was  six  millions  of  francs. 

Hayne  (Robert  Y.)  was  born  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Paul’s,  near  Charleston,  in 
South  Carolina,  November  10th  1791. 
His  grandfather  was  a  brother  of  Colonel 
Isaac  Hayne,  who  suffered  on  the  scaffold 
for  his  fidelity  to  the  cause  of  American 
independence.  We  are  told  that  pecu¬ 
niary  embarrassments  prevented  his  father 
from  sending  him  to  college,  and  that  he 
therefore  was  obliged  to  be  content  with 
such  an  education  as  could  be  obtained  at 
a  common  grammar  school  in  the  city  of 
Charleston.  When  17  years  of  age,  he 
commenced  the  study  ol  the  law,  in  the 
office  of  Mr.  Langdon  Cheves;  and  he 
was  examined  for  admission  to  the  bar 
before  he  had  attained  his  21st  year.  He 
was  then  for  a  time  a  lieutenant  in  the 
state  troops,  which  were  called  into  the 
service  of  the  United  States  during  the 
war  of  1812  with  Great  Britain.  After 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service,  he 
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began  his  professional  career  under  pecu¬ 
liarly  favourable  circumstances;  for  Mr. 
Cheves,  having  been  withdrawn  from  the 
bar  by  being  elected  to  Congress,  trans¬ 
ferred  to  him  the  whole  of  his  business. — 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1814,  Mr. 
Hayne  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Le¬ 
gislature  of  S.  Carolina  by  his  fellow-citi¬ 
zens,  on  whom  he  had  produced  a  power¬ 
ful  impression,  by  the  ability  and  eloquence 
displayed  by  him  as  an  advocate,  and  in 
an  oration  delivered  before  them  on  the 
preceding  4th  of  July.  After  serving  in 
this  capacity  during  the  years  1815,  1816, 
and  1817,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session  of  1818  he  became  Speaker  of  the 
House,  by  an  unanimous  vote  of  its  mem¬ 
bers;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  same  session, 
he  was  appointed  attorney  general  of  the 
state.  In  this  office  he  continued,  until 
elected,  in  1823,  to  represent  S.  Carolina 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  —  Al¬ 
though  but  barely  qualified  in  point  of  age, 
at  the  period  of  his  election,  to  take  his 
seat  in  the  Senate,  he  at  once  occupied  a 
prominent  position  in  that  body.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  that  he  was  a 
member  of  it,  he  was  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs,  and  dis¬ 
charged  the  duties  incumbent  upon  him  as 
such,  with  an  ability  and  promptitude  that 
gained  for  him  the  warm  approbation  of  his 
colleagues,  as  well  as  the  entire  confidence 
of  the  officers  of  the  navy,  and  of  all  who 
felt  an  interest  in  its  welfare.  He  distin¬ 
guished  himself  in  no  ordinary  degree,  by 
the  speeches  which  he  delivered  on  the 
numerous  and  important  questions  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Senate  for  its  decision;  but 
it  was  by  the  part  which  he  took  in  the 
discussions  of  the  senators,  from  1824  to 
1832  inclusive,  relating  to  the  tariff  of 
duties  imposed  on  the  importation  of  fo¬ 
reign  commodities  into  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  constitutional  questions  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  protective  policy  pursued  by 
the  government,  that  he  chiefly  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  country. — Having  op¬ 
posed  unavailingly  the  enactment  by  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  tariff  laws  of  1824,  1828,  and 
1832,  he  became  conspicuous  among  the 
citizens  of  S.  Carolina  who  came  to  the 
determination  to  resist  practically  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  those  laws,  in  so  far  at  least  as 
that  state  was  concerned,  regarding  them 
as  encroachments  by  the  general  govern¬ 
ment  on  the  rights  reserved  by  the  consti¬ 
tution  to  the  sovereign  states  of  the  Con¬ 
federacy  or  Union.  He  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Convention  which  was 
convoked  by  the  Legislature,  for  the  Dur- 
pose  of  considering  the  obnoxious  acts  of 
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Congress,  of  deciding  on  their  character, 
and  of  devising  the  means  of  relief. 
The  celebrated  ordinance  of  nullification 
was  reported  to  the  Convention  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  which  Mr.  Hayne  was  the  chair¬ 
man,  and  was  adopted  by  it  on  the  24th  of 
November  1832.  In  the  following  month, 
he  was  elected  governor  of  S.  Carolina, 
and  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  On  the  10th  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  the  president  (General  Jackson)  issued 
his  proclamation  in  relation  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Convention ;  and  Governor 
Hayne  put  forth,  in  reply  to  it,  a  counter 
proclamation,  10  days  afterwards,  ex¬ 
pressing  the  firm  resolution  of  the  people 
of  S.  Carolina  to  persevere  in  their  system 
of  resistance,  at  whatever  sacrifice.  Then 
followed  the  proceedings  in  Congress  that 
resulted  in  the  passage  of  the  famous 
“  Compromise  Act.”  Governor  Hayne 
presided  over  the  Convention  which  met 
in  March  1833,  and  which  repealed  the 
ordinance  of  nullification.  He  occupied 
the  executive  chair  until  December  1834; 
and  by  a  proclamation  which  he  issued 
enjoining  obedience  to  the  decision  of  the 
court  of  appeals  against  the  constitution¬ 
ality  of  a  military  oath  of  allegiance  re¬ 
quired  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  he 
was  essentially  instrumental  in  allaying 
the  violence  of  party  spirit,  within  the 
limits  of  his  own  state.  —  The  subsequent 
portion  of  Governor  Hayne’s  life  was  de¬ 
voted  in  a  great  measure  to  the  “  internal 
improvement”  of  S.  Carolina  and  the  con¬ 
tiguous  states.  As  mayor  of  the  eity  of 
Charleston,  he  contributed  to  a  beneficial 
reorganization  of  its  police  ;  and  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Company  for  constructing  the 
proposed  railroad  from  Charleston  to  the 
Ohio  at  Louisville  and  Cincinnati,  he  was 
indefatigable  in  urging  forward  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  that  great  work.  He  died  on  the 
24th  of  September,  at  Ashville,  N.  Caro¬ 
lina,  of  a  fever  which  he  had  contracted 
whilst  on  a  journey  to  that  place,  whither 
he  had  gone  to  attend  a  convention  of  the 
railroad  company. — “His  abilities,”  to  use 
the  language  of  the  Charleston  Courier, 
“  were  of  an  eminently  practical  cast ;  he 
was  ready  in  resources,  clear  in  judgment 
and  conception,  fluent  and  graceful  in 
speech,  and  endowed  with  a  persuasive 
eloquence,  which  never  failed  to  find  its 
way  to  the  hearts  of  his  audience,  and 
told  with  equal  effect  in  the  popular  as¬ 
sembly  and  in  the  intelligent  legisla¬ 
ture.”  In  private  life,  we  are  also  told, 
“he  was  distinguished  for  the  same  spot¬ 
less  integrity  that  marked  his  public  ca- 
jeer  and  for  those  domestic  and  social 


virtues  which  adorn  and  dignify  human 
nature.” 

Hayti.*  The  present  population  of 
this  island,  from  the  nature  of  the  climate, 
as  well  as  from  acquired  habits,  have  com¬ 
paratively  few  wants,  and  being  enabled, 
from  the  abundance  of  fertile  land,  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  bare  means  of  subsistence  with 
facility,  engage  only  in  the  lighter  kinds 
of  labour;  and  the  plantations  have  now 
almost  entirely  disappeared,  except  those 
of  coffee,  which  are  also  much  reduced. 
Cotton  continues  to  be  reared  only  to  a 
very  small  extent.  Maize,  millet,  cas¬ 
sava,  plantains,  and  sweet  potatoes,  are 
cultivated,  and  with  cocoa-nuts,  cabbage- 
trees,  pine-apples,  and  garden  fruits,  sup¬ 
ply  the  chief  subsistence  of  the  natives. 
But  the  principal  commercial  products  are 
now  derived  from  the  forests,  which  yield 
mahogany  and  various  dye-woods  in  great 
luxuriance. — The  exports  of  the  great  sta¬ 
ples,  on  an  average  of  the  three  years  1835, 
1836,  and  1837,  consisted  of  38,953,482 
lbs.  coffee;  8,699,292  lbs.  logwood  and 
other  dye  woods ;  5,055,507  feet  mahogany ; 
and  1,245,148  lbs.  cotton.  Considerable 
quantities  of  tobacco  and  cocoa  were  also 
shipped ;  the  minor  articles  being  hides, 
rags,  wax,  ginger,  and  sugar.  In  1836, 
the  shipping  that  entered  the  six  principal 
ports  of  the  island  consisted  of  369  vessels, 
in  burden  50,580  tons;  the  cleared,  of  385 
vessels,  in  burden  52,485  tons.  The  ex¬ 
ternal  trade  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners,  who  are  treated  with  much 
illiberality,  being  obliged  to  pay  a  heavy 
license-duty,  loaded  with  vexatious  regu¬ 
lations  in  regard  to  their  dealings,  and 
confined  as  to  their  residence  to  the  free 
ports.  These  last  are  Port-au-Prince,  Cape 
Haitien,  Aux  Cayes,  Jacquemel,  Gonaives, 
Puerta  Plata,  St.  Domingo,  and  Jeremie; 
the  first  of  these  being  the  chief  empo¬ 
rium  of  the  island. — The  revenue  of  1837 
amounted  to  $2,082,522,  of  which  about 
one-half  is  derived  from  import  and  export 
duties,  three-eighths  from  territorial  im¬ 
posts,  and  the  remainder  from  stamps, 
licenses,  and  petty  taxes.  In  the  same 
year,  the  expenditure  was  $2,713,102, 
including  $536,305  on  account  of  the  na¬ 
tional  debt. — The  engagements  which  the 
president,  Boyer,  had  entered  into  with 
France,  in  1825,  were  altogether  beyond 
the  means  at  his  disposal ;  and  the  efforts 
on  his  part,  by  a  much  augmented  tax 
ation,  to  comply  with  them,  only  tended 
to  excite  the  discontent  of  the  population 
and*  co-operated  thus  with  the  growing 
antipathy  between  the  negroes  and  mu- 
lattoes,  to  the  latter  of  which  classes 
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Boyer  himself  belonged,  to  produce  a  re¬ 
volution  in  the  government.  Such,  at 
length,  was  the  embittered  state  of  parties, 
that,  although  France  was  induced  to  agree 
to  a  considerable  diminution  of  her  de¬ 
mands  upon  Hayti,  an  insurrection  broke 
out  against  the  authority  of  Boyer,  in  May 
1838.  This  was  suppressed ;  but  its  sup¬ 
pression  was  followed  by  repeated  colli¬ 
sions  between  the  president  and  the  repre¬ 
sentative  body.  The  former  next  deemed 
it  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
himself  against  the  designs  of  his  adver¬ 
saries,  to  adopt  measures  of  an  extra-legal 
character,  —  measures,  however,  which 
were  the  immediate  causes  of  another  in¬ 
surrection  in  the  month  of  February  1843. 
The  civil  war  that  ensued  was  of  a  very 
savage  character,  and  terminated  in  the 
triumph  of  the  negro  over  the  mulatto 
portion  of  the  population,  and  in  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  from  Hayti  of  Boyer,  who  took 
refuse  from  his  pursuers  in  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  island  of  Jamaica.  —  A  committee  of 
public  safety,  and  a  provisionary  govern¬ 
ment,  with  General  Riviere  at  the  head  of 
it,  were  now  constituted.  Tranquillity 
was,  nevertheless,  far  from  being  re-esta¬ 
blished.  A  counter  revolution  was  at¬ 
tempted  ;  and  though  the  attempt  was 
defeated,  a  state  of  almost  entire  anarchy 
occurred  immediately  afterwards,  and  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  end  of  the  year.  On  the 
30th  of  December  a  national  convention 
met,  and,  under  the  presidency  of  General 
Gerard,  proceeded  to  form  a  new  constitu¬ 
tion  of  government,  on  the  model  of  that 
4  of  the  United  States.  There  was  to  be  a 
president,  a  senate,  and  a  house  of  repre¬ 
sentatives,  all  elected  for  fixed  terms  of 
service  by  the  people ;  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  trial  by  jury,  were  guarantied ; 
the  people  were  declared  to  have  the  right 
of  assembly  at  their  pleasure,  to  deliberate 
and  express  their  sentiments  on  public 
measures;  and  all  persons  were  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  worship  their  Maker  according  to 
the  dictates  of  their  consciences,  without 
any  hindrance,  and  without  any  legal  pre¬ 
ference  being  shown  to  any  one  sect  or 
denomination  above  another.  Free  schools 
were  also  to  be  established  for  both  males 
and  females;  and  the  right  of  citizenship, 
as  well  as  that  to  hold  real  estate,  was 
*  to  be  strictly  confined  to  Africans  and  In¬ 
dians,  and  their  descendants. — When  tran¬ 
quillity  was  apparently  everywhere  re-es¬ 
tablished,  another  insurrection  took  place, 
in  February  1844,  in  the  eastern,  or  what 
was  formerly  the  Spanish  portion,  of  the 
island,  the  object  of  which  was  to  organize 
in  that  quarter  a  separate  republic,  under 


the  protection  of  France.  It  was  en¬ 
couraged,  if  not  originally  instigated,  by 
the  French  consul-general  and  the  French 
admiral  Moges,  whose  conduct  was  subse¬ 
quently  disavowed  by  their  own  govern¬ 
ment;  and  it  was  only  with  much  diffi¬ 
culty  that  it  was  suppressed. 

IIebel  (John  Peter),  a  German  poet, 
was  born  in  1760,  at  Hausen,  near  Schopf- 
heim,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  and 
died  in  1818.  After  studying  theology, 
he  performed  alternately  the  offices  of  a 
teacher  and  of  a  Christian  minister,  besides 
being  an  ecclesiastical  counsellor,  and  a 
member  of  the  estates  of  Baden.  His 
poems,  which  are  written  in  the  Alleman- 
nic  or  Suabian  dialect,  are  all  of  a  religious 
and  moral  cast,  as  well  as  descriptive  of 
the  manners  and  feelings  of  the  peasantry 
of  his  country.  They  have  obtained  an 
extraordinary  popularity. 

Hebrides.*  The  population  in  1801 
was  74,022;  in  1831,  104,021;  and  it 
now  very  probably  amounts  to  nearly 
120,000.  —  The  manufacture  of  kelp  and 
the  fishery  were  formerly  the  principal 
employments  in  the  Hebrides;  but  they 
have  of  late  years  very  much  declined. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  last  war,  the 
produce  of  kelp  was  estimated  at  about 
6000  tons.  Its  decline  is  owing  to  the  re¬ 
peal  of  the  exorbitant  duties  previously 
laid  on  barilla  and  salt,  and  especially  the 
latter.  The  loss  to  the  Hebrides,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  only  apparent,  as  the  ma¬ 
nufacture  had  the  effect  of  withdrawing 
the  attention  of  the  islanders  from  more 
profitable  pursuits.  —  The  introduction  of 
large  farms  into  some  of  the  islands  has 
given  a  powerful  stimulus  to  grazing;  and 
black  cattle  and  sheep  are,  in  fact,  the 
staple  products  of  the  Hebrides.  The 
horses  are  small  and  hardy ;  but  they  are 
not  so  handsome  as  those  of  the  Shetland 
Isles.  They  are  extensively  exported. — 
The  introduction  of  steam  navigation  has 
contributed  largely  to  the  improvement  of 
the  Hebrides,  particularly  the  islands  on 
the  Clyde,  in  consequence  of  being  re¬ 
sorted  to  by  numbers  of  strangers  of  supe¬ 
rior  intelligence ;  and  because  the  steam¬ 
boats  create  a  taste,  and  open  a  market,  for 
various  articles  for  which  there  was  previ¬ 
ously  no  demand,  and  afford  a  ready  means 
of  conveying  articles  of  native  produce  to 
Glasgow,  Greenock,  and  other  places. — 
There  are  only  10  attorneys  in  the  He¬ 
brides,  some  of  whom  are  also  bank-agents, 
and  engaged  in  employments  other  than 
law.  There  are  only  5  constables,  and 
soldiers  are  neither  known  nor  required; 
and  the  greater  number  of  the  islands  are 
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destitute  of  surgeons,  and  even  inns.  The 
nearest  hospitals  are  in  Greenock  and  In¬ 
verness.  There  are  no  printing-presses, 
nor,  of  course,  any  newspaper. 

Heeren*  died  on  the  7th  of  March 
1842.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he 
was  joint  editor  with  Uckert  of  a  series  of 
wTorks  on  the  history  of  the  different  Eu¬ 
ropean  states.  During  a  period  of  12  or 
15  years,  down  to  the  year  1840,  he  was 
the  editor  also  of  the  “  Gottingen  Learned 
Notices”  (  Gottingischen  gelehrten  Anzei- 
geri ). 

Hegel*  died  at  Berlin  of  the  cholera, 
November  4th  1831. — According  to  Cou¬ 
sin,  Hegel,  in  his  philosophy,  sets  out  with 
abstractions,  which  constitute  at  once  the 
foundation  and  the  type  of  all  reality,  but 
nowhere  describes  or  indicates  the  process 
by  which  those  abstractions  have  been  ar¬ 
rived  at.  His  speculations  are  charged 
with  having  a  pantheistic  tendency,  and 
as  leading  to  a  denial  of  the  immortality 
of  the  soul ;  though  this  is  stoutly  denied 
by  the  author.  His  writings,  indeed,  are 
often  so  very  obscure  that  his  followers 
accuse  each  other  mutually  of  not  properly 
comprehending  his  doctrines. — A  complete 
edition  of  his  works  has  been  published  at 
Berlin,  since  his  death,  in  17  vols.  8vo. 
(1832-40). 

Heiberg*  (Peter  Andrew).  To  his 
literary  productions  already  mentioned, 
are  to  be  added  his  essays  on  the  Norwe¬ 
gian  representative  system,  and  against 
the  infliction  of  capital  punishment,  the 
former  published  in  1817,  and  the  latter 
in  1821 ;  an  account  of  a  three  years’  re¬ 
sidence  at  Bergen,  in  Norway;  together 
with  a  work  entitled  “  Reminiscences  of 
my  political,  social,  and  literary  life,  in 
France,”  which  is  written  in  an  acrimo¬ 
nious  and  partial  spirit,  but  contains  many 
interesting  facts  relating  to  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  French  department  of  fo¬ 
reign  affairs,  during  the  period  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  He  made,  likewise,  some  successful 
attempts  in  lyric  poetry,  and  among  these 
may  be  mentioned  a  translation  of  Church¬ 
ill’s  ode  to  Independence.  Having  lost 
his  sight,  he  lived  in  a  state  of  almost  en¬ 
tire  seclusion  for  some  time  before  his 
death,  which  occurred  at  Paris  in  1838. — 
John  Lewis  Heiberg ,  a  son  of  the  former, 
born  at  Copenhagen,  December  4th  1791, 
has  distinguished  himself  as  a  dramatic 
writer.  He  is  the  author,  also,  of  a  dis¬ 
sertation.  in  Latin,  on  the  Spanish  Thea¬ 
tre,  and  particularly  on  Calderon  de  la 
Barca;  a  novel  entitled  “A  year  in  Co¬ 
penhagen  ;”  a  treatise  on  the  grammar  of 
the  Danish  language ;  &c. 


Heidelberg.*  Population  in  1840, 
13,430.  The  university,  like  all  the  other 
German  universities,  has  4  faculties  (the¬ 
ology,  law,  medicine,  and  philosophy);  and 
to  these  are  attached  40  ordinary  and  ex¬ 
traordinary'  professors,  besides  other  in¬ 
structors.  Many  of  the  professors  at  pre¬ 
sent  are  of  high  repute.  The  faculties  of 
law  and  medicine  are  those  most  attended. 
The  number  of  students  in  1840  was  622, 
of  whom  22  studied  theology,  364  law,  and 
148  medicine.  The  library  now  contains, 
it  is  said,  120,000  volumes,  together  with 
a  large  number  of  rare  and  very  valuable 
manuscripts.  Connected  with  the  univer¬ 
sity  may  be  mentioned  a  homiletic  semi¬ 
nary,  a  philological  seminary,  and  a  spruch 
collegium ,  or  practical  school  for  law  stu¬ 
dents.  There  is  here  also  a  good  gymna¬ 
sium  ;  and  17  elementary  schools  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  government. 

Heine  (Henry)  was  born  at  Dusseldorf, 
in  Germany,  in  December  1799,  of  Jewish 
parentage.  After  studying  jurisprudence 
at  Bonn,  Berlin,  and  Gottingen,  he  lived 
successively  in  Hamburg,  Berlin,  and  Mu¬ 
nich,  until,  in  1830,  he  took  up  his  perma¬ 
nent  abode  at  Paris.  In  1825,  he  made  a 
profession  of  Christianity.  He  had,  pre¬ 
viously  to  this,  published  some  poems  and 
one  or  two  tragedies,  none  of  which  at¬ 
tracted  in  any  great  degree  the  public  no¬ 
tice.  This  he  accomplished,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  the  publication,  in  1826-27, 
of  the  first  2  volumes  of  his  “Travelling 
Sketches”  ( Reisebilde.r ),  which  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  two  remaining  volumes  in  1830- 
31.  This  work  was  greeted  with  especial . 
enthusiasm  by  that  portion  of  his  country¬ 
men  who  had  just  risen,  or  were  then  rising, 
into  manhood ;  and  the  author  came  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  li¬ 
terary  representatives  of  “  young  Germa¬ 
ny.”  The  most  important  of  his  other 
productions  are  a  volume  of  songs  ( Buck 
der  Lieder),  many  of  them  very  exquisite 
and  very  original  (1827. — 6th  ed.  1844) ; 

“  Contributions  to  the  history  of  the  later 
Elegant  Literature  of  Germany”  (2  vols. 
1833) ;  a  collection  of  his  letters  ( Fran - 
zosischen  Zustdnde),  written  from  Paris 
for  insertion  in  the  “  Augsburg  Allgemeine 
Zeitung”  (1833) ;  the  “  Salon”  (4  vols. 
1835-40);  the  “Romantic  School”  (1836); 
a  notice  of  Borne,  a  German  author  of  the 
same  stamp  with  himself  (1840);  and 
lastly,  his  “New  Poems”  (1844).  His 
prose  writings  are  distinguished  for  their 
wit  and  humour;  but  it  is  probably  as  a 
poet  that  his  reputation  will  longest  en¬ 
dure. 

Helsingfors*  has  at  present  about 
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10,000  inhabitants.  —  After  the  great  fire 
at  Abo  in  1827,  the  university  of  thg,t  city 
was  transferred  to  Helsingfors,  to  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  which  it  has  greatly  contributed. 
It  had,  in  1828,  25  professors  and  other 
instructors,  and  500  students ;  and  it  pos¬ 
sesses  a  library  of  40,000  volumes,  a  bota¬ 
nic  garden,  and  an  astronomical  observa¬ 
tory. 

Helvoetsluys.*  Since  the  adoption 
of  steam-packets  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  English  mail  to  Rotterdam,  in  1823, 
Helvoetsluys  has  ceased  to  be  the  station 
for  the  English  and  Dutch  packet-boats, 
which  used  to  sail  regularly  twice  a  week 
to  and  from  Harwich. 

Hemans  (Felicia  Dorothea)  was  born 
September  25th  1794,  at  Liverpool,  in 
England,  where  her  father,  whose  name 
was  Browne,  was  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits.  He  was  a  native  of  Ireland ; 
her  mother  was  an  Englishwoman,  but 
was  descended  from  a  Venetian  family, 
through  her  father,  who  was  commercial 
agent  at  Liverpool  for  the  Venetian  go¬ 
vernment.  —  Miss  Browne  began  to  write 
poetry  before  she  was  nine  years  of  age ; 
and  her  mother,  who  was  a  woman  of 
education  and  taste,  was  her  first  confi¬ 
dant  and  encourager.  Her  first  volume 
of  poems  was  published  in  1808.  A  harsh 
review  of  this  little  volume  affected  her 
so  much  that  she  was  confined  to  her  bed 
for  several  days.  Her  second  volume, 
“  The  Domestic  Affections,”  was  publish¬ 
ed  in  1812.  —  In  this  year  she  became  the 
wife  of  Captain  Hemans  of  the  British 
army,  a  union  that  was  not  a  happy  one. 
Shortly  before  the  birth  of  her  fifth  son, 
he  went  to  Italy,  ostensibly  for  the  benefit 
of  his  impaired  health,  and  never  again 
returned  to  his  family.  Mrs.  Hemans 
went  with  her  children  to  reside  with  her 
mother,  then  living  near  St.  Asaph,  in  N. 
Wales.  On  the  death  of  her  mother,  she 
removed  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Liver¬ 
pool  ;  whence,  after  a  few  years,  she  final¬ 
ly  removed  again  to  Dublin. — After  her 
separation  from  her  husband,  Mrs.  Hemans 
resumed  her  literary  pursuits  with  increas¬ 
ed  ardour.  She  studied  the  Latin,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  German  lan¬ 
guages.  She  made  some  translations  from 
Horace,  Herrera,  and  Camoens,  and  con¬ 
tributed  a  series  of  papers  on  Foreign  Li¬ 
terature  to  Constable’s  “Edinburgh  Ma¬ 
gazine.”  In  1815,  she  published  “The 
Restoration  of  the  Works  of  Art  to  Italy 
in  1819,  “Tales  and  Historic  Scenes;” 
and  about  the  same  time,  “  The  Sceptic,” 
a  didactic  poem,  in  heroic  rhyme,  and 
“  Modern  Greece,”  in  ten-line  stanzas. 
Vol.  XIV.— 44 


Her  poem  of  “  Dartmoor”  obtained  the 
prize  from  the  Royal  Society  of  Litera¬ 
ture,  in  1821.  But  it  is  impossible  to  give 
here  a  complete  enumeration  of  the  titles 
of  her  different  works ;  and  a  few  only  of 
the  principal  will  be  mentioned.  At  the 
suggestion  of  the  Rev.  Reginald  Heber, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  Calcutta*,  she  wrote 
her  first  dramatic  work,  the  tragedy  of 
“  The  Vespers  of  Palermo,”  which  was 
represented  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre, 
London,  in  1823.  It  was  unsuccessful 
there,  but  was  subsequently  well  received 
at  Edinburgh,  when  Walter  Scott  wrote 
an  epilogue  for  it.  “  The  Siege  of  Valen¬ 
cia,  the  Last  Constantine,  and  other  Po¬ 
ems,”  was  published  in  1823.  Her  next 
volume  appeared  in  1827,  and  contained 
“  The  Forest  Sanctuary,”  and  her  “  Lays 
of  many  Lands,”  most  of  which  had  been 
printed  before  in  the  “New  Monthly  Ma¬ 
gazine.”  This  again  was  followed,  in  1828, 
by  the  “Records  of  Woman,”  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  of  her  works.  In  1830,  she  pub¬ 
lished  another  volume  of  poetry,  “  The 
Songs  of  the  Affections and  in  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1834,  the  three  collec¬ 
tions  of  poems  entitled  “  Hymns  for  Child¬ 
hood,”  “  National  Lyrics  and  Songs  for 
Music,”  and  “  Scenes  and  Hymns  of  Life.” 
One  of  her  biographers  describes  her  versi¬ 
fication  as  having  three  distinct  styles ; 
her  earlier  poems  being  obviously  modelled 
on  Campbell’s  Pleasures  of  Hope ;  her  po¬ 
ems  of  the  middle  period  of  her  literary 
career  being  in  the  manner  of  Byron,  less 
flowing  than  her  early  style,  but  more  vi¬ 
gorous;  and  her  last  style,  which  is  pro¬ 
perly  her  own,  and  exhibits  in  its  free  and 
continuous  flow  a  perfection  of  rhythmi¬ 
cal  melody,  that  in  sweetness  and  fullness 
of  sound  has  never  been  surpassed.  Her 
great  defect  is  the  similarity  of  tone  and 
treatment  which  pervades  all  her  works, 
and  which,  in  uninterrupted  reading,  has 
an  effect  of  cloying  uniformity. — Mrs.  He- 
mans  died  on  the  12th  of  May  1835. 

Hengstenberg  (Ernest  William)  was 
bor-n  at  Frondenberg,  in  the  county  of 
Mark,  in  Westphajia,  on  the  20th  of  Oc¬ 
tober  1802.  Having  received  his  prepara¬ 
tory  education  from  his  father,  who  was 
the  clergyman  of  his  native  town,  he  went 
to  the  university  of  Bonn,  where  his  at¬ 
tention  was  principally  directed  to  philo¬ 
sophical  subjects  and  the  Oriental  lan¬ 
guages.  The  fruits  of  his  studies  were 
soon  apparent  in  his  translation  of  the 
“Metaphysics”  of  Aristotle  (Vol.  I.  1824). 
and  in  an  edition  which  he  published  oi 
an  Arabic  author,  “Am  ruckeisi  Moalla- 
kah”  (1823).  In  1823,  he  went  to  Basel. 
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in  Switzerland ;  and  there,  without  his  be¬ 
coming  formally  a  theological  student, 
theology  occupied  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  time.  In  the  year  following,  we 
find  him  already  a  “  private  teacher”  (Pri- 
vatdocent )  in  this  department  at  Berlin. 
He  was  appointed,  in  1826,  an  “  extraor¬ 
dinary,”  and  in  1828,  an  “  ordinary”  pro¬ 
fessor  of  theology  in  the  university  of  that 
city.  As  a  theologian,  he  is  extensively 
known  by  his  “  Christology  of  the  Old 
Testament”  (3  vols.  1829-35),  and  his 
“Contributions  to  the  explanation  of  the 
Old  Testament”  (3  vols.  1831-39),  as  well 
as  by  the  religious  periodical  of  which  he 
is  the  editor,  entitled  “Evangelische  Kir- 
chenzeitung.” 

Hennequin  (Antoine  Louis  Marie),  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  French  bar, 
was  born  at  Monceau,  near  Paris,  April 
22d  1786.  After  the  usual  preparatory 
education,  he  entered  upon  the  study  of 
the  law,  which,  however,  he  relinquished 
for  the  army.  At  the  period  of  the  peace 
of  Tilsit,  in  the  month  of  July  1807,  he 
was  a  sub-lieutenant  of  artillery.  Shortly 
after  this,  he  resigned  his  commission,  and 
in  1813  resumed  his  legal  studies  at  Paris. 
A  ready  elocution,  united  with  great  rea¬ 
soning  powers,  soon  enabled  him  to  acquire 
a  high  reputation  as  an  advocate.  He  at¬ 
tracted  the  public  attention  especially  in 
the  defence  of  individuals  prosecuted  for 
political  offences.  The  most  remarkable 
case  of  this  description  was  that  of  M.  de 
Peyronnet,  whom  he  defended,  in  1830, 
before  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  Hennequin 
was,  also,  the  legal  adviser  of  the  duchess 
of  Berry,  after  her  arrest  in  1832.  —  In 
1834,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  by  the  town  of 
Lille.  He  took  his  seat  in  that  body  at 
the  “  extreme  right,”  and  acted  in  steady 
co-operation  with  Fitzjames,  Berryer,  and 
other  royalists  of  the  old  school.  He  was 
re-elected  in  1837;  and  died  February 
10th  1840.  —  M.  Hennequin  is  the  author 
of  a  learned  dissertation  on  the  “Regime 
des  hypotheques,”  a  pamphlet  “  Sur  le  di¬ 
vorce,”  and  an  unfinished  treatise  “De  la 
legislation.”  He  published  besides,  in 
1824,  a  selection  of  his  speeches  at  the 
bar. 

Henry  (Charles),  M.D.,  was  the  son  of 
an  eminent  manufacturer  in  Manchester. 
He  was  educated  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  was  intended  for  the  me¬ 
dical  profession;  but  very  delicate  health, 
and  the  necessity  of  his  co-operation  in  his 
father’s  lucrative  pursuits,  which  he  sub¬ 
sequently  greatly  extended,  induced  him, 
after  some  oractice,  to  relinquish  that  oc¬ 


cupation.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Man¬ 
chester  from  Edinburgh,  he  delivered  se¬ 
veral  courses  of  lectures  on  chemistry, 
and  his  notes  for  these  lectures  were  ulti¬ 
mately  expanded  into  a  treatise  on  that 
science ;  a  work  which  has  passed  through 
many  successive  editions,  and  which  is 
remarkable  for  the  precision  of  its  informa¬ 
tion,  and  the  excellence  of  its  style.  Dr. 
Henry  contributed,  also,  a  number  of  pa¬ 
pers  on  scientific  subjects  to  the  Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philo¬ 
sophical  Society  of  Manchester,  and  to 
several  periodicals.  When  coal-gas  was 
applied  to  the  purpose  of  illumination,  he 
was  one  of  the  first  to  determine  its  con¬ 
stitution,  to  point  out  the  best  mode  of 
analysis,  and  to  suggest  the  most  effective 
methods  of  obviating  the  inconveniences 
to  which,  in  its  early  applications,  it  was 
liable. — In  the  course  of  1836,  he  had  fallen 
into  a  very  indifferent  state  of  health,  and 
had  occasionally  laboured  under  great 
nervous  irritability.  His  indisposition  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  excitement  con¬ 
sequent  upon  attending  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Scientific  Association  at  Bristol,  in 
the  summer  of  that  year ;  and  he  suffered 
under  an  almost  total  privation  of  sleep, 
which  appears  to  have  finally  overpowered 
his  faculties.  He  was  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  his  dwelling-house,  on  the  30th  of  Au¬ 
gust,  quite  dead,  having  shot  himself  with 
a  pistol. 

Hermann  *  (John  Godfrey  James).  This 
eminent  philologer  has  of  late  years  conti¬ 
nued  the  publication  of  his  editions  of  the 
separate  tragedies  of  Euripides.  “Iphigenia 
Aul.”  appeared  in  1831 ;  “  Iphigenia  Taur.” 
in  1833;  “Helena,”  in  1837;”  “Andro¬ 
mache,”  in  1838;  “Cyclops,”  in  1838; 
“  Phoenissa),”  in  1840 ;  and  «  Orestes,”  in 
1841. 

Hermann  (Charles  Frederick)  was  born 
in  August  1804,  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine. 
4Ie  attended  the  gymnasiums  of  that  city 
and  of  Weilburg,  where  he  had  Eickhoff 
for  his  instructor,  and  then  went  to  the 
universities  ol  Heidelberg  and  Leipsic.  In 
these  institutions,  he  prosecuted  his  philo¬ 
logical  studies  under  Creuzer,  Hermann, 
and  Spohn.  In  1824,  he  had  already,  by 
his  “  Specimen  commentarii  crit.  ad  Plu- 
tarchi  de  superstit.  libellum,”  obtained  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy.  After  a 
journey  into  Italy,  he  returned  in  1826  to 
Heidelberg.  He  was  appointed  an  “ex¬ 
traordinary”  professor  there  in  1832.  The 
next  year,  he  became  “ordinary”  professor 
of  Philosophy  and  Eloquence  at  Marburg ; 
and  in  1842,  removed  in  the  same  ca- 
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pacity  to  Gottingen. — Hermann  has  pub¬ 
lished  an  edition  of  Lucian  “  de  conscri- 
benda  historia”  1827).  He  is  the  author 
of  an  excellent  elementary  treatise  on 
Greek  antiquities  “Lehrbuchder  griech. 
Staatsalterth  timer”  (1831,  3d  ed.  1841); 
of  the  “History  and  Systematic  View  of 
the  Platonic  Philosophy”  (vol.  I.  1839); 
together  with  a  great  number  of  disserta¬ 
tions  on  the  literature  and  antiquities  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  inserted  in  various  jour¬ 
nals  and  academical  collections. 

Hermes  (George),  was  the  founder,  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  Germany, 
of  a  new  school,  the  members  of  which, 
styled  Ilermesians,  are  very  numerous  in 
the  Prussian  dominions.  He  was  born  on 
the  22d  of  April  1775,  at  Dreyerwalde,  in 
the  bishopric  of  Munster.  His  attention 
was,  at  a  comparatively  early  period  of  his 
life,  directed  to  the  speculations  of  philoso¬ 
phy,  and  especially  to  the  systems  of  Kant 
and  Fichte.  From  these  he  was  led  to 
the  study  of  theology,  with  the  hope  of 
thereby  discovering  the  solution  of  the  va¬ 
rious  questions,  concerning  God  and  the 
human  soul,  which  had  hitherto  perplexed 
his  understanding.  He  was  appointed  a 
professor  in  the  gymnasium  of  Munster  in 
1798 ;  a  professor  of  didactic  theology  in 
the  university  of  the  same  city,  in  1807 ; 
and  next,  a  professor  of  the  same  in  the 
university  of  Bonn,  in  1819.  His  lectures 
made  a  powerful  impression  on  the  minds 
of  his  auditors;  most  of  whom  not  only 
imbibed  his  peculiar  opinions,  but  contri¬ 
buted  subsequently  to  spread  them  over  a 
wide  extent  of  country.  Unlike  his  more 
orthodox  brethren,  he  was  unwilling  to 
receive  either  the  Scriptures,  or  (he  doc¬ 
trines  contained  in  them,  on  the  simple 
authority  of  the  church;  his  philosophy 
teaching  him  to  examine  the  evidences  for 
these  by  the  light  of  his  own  reason,  and 
to  yield  his  assent  to  them  only  in  exact 
proportion  as  he  was  convinced  of  their 
truth.  In  addressing  others,  he  urged 
upon  them  the  duty  of  doing  the  same. 
So  far,  and  so  far  only,  is  he  to  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  an  innovator  on  the  existing  con¬ 
dition  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Such,  in¬ 
deed,  was  his  confidence  in  the  truth  of  its 
doctrines,  as  well  as  in  the  power  of  human 
reason  to  produce  a  conviction  of  their 
truth,  that  he  firmly  believed  the  method 
adopted  by  him  would  be  the  means  of  ef¬ 
fectually  reconciling  the  Protestants  to  the 
church.  But  this  did  not  avail  him  to 
avoid  ecclesiastical  opposition, — an  oppo¬ 
sition,  however,  which  did  not  attain  to  its 
height  till  after  the  death  of  Hermes  in 
May  1831.  His  doctrines  were  condemned 


by  the  pope  in  1835,  and  his  works  pro¬ 
hibited  to  be  read.  Every  attempt  made 
by  the  Ilermesi&,ns  to  obtain  a  hearing  at 
Rome,  or  a  suspension  of  this  sentence, 
failed  of  success ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  archbishop  of  Cologne,  in  whose  juris¬ 
diction  the  university  cf  Bonn  was  situ¬ 
ated,  attempted  to  suppress  the  new  heresy, 
not  merely  by  measures  embraced  in  his 
usual  and  acknowledged  sphere  of  action, 
but  by  forbidding  theological  students  from 
attending  the  lectures  of  certain  of  the 
professors  in  that  institution.  This  led  to 
the  interference  of  the  Prussian  govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  disputes  between  the  latter 
and  the  see  of  Rome ;  for  a  notice  of  which, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Prus¬ 
sia,  in  this  volume.  —  In  1805,  Hermes 
published  his  “  Researches  on  the  Internal 
Evidences  of  Christianity;”  in  1819  and 
1829,  two  volumes  of  a  work,  under  the 
title  of  “  Philosophical  Introduction  to 
Christian  Catholic  Theology.”  After  his 
death,  likewise,  one  of  his  pupils  published 
a  volume  of  his  “  Christian  Catholic  Dog- 
matology.” 

Herold  (Louis  Joseph  Ferdinand),  a 
distinguished  musical  composer,  was  born 
at  Paris  in  1792,  and  died  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  that  city  in  1833.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  German  pianist,  who  was 
himself  a  composer  of  some  merit.  His 
attention,  however,  was  not  seriously  di¬ 
rected  to  music,  until  subsequently  to  the 
death  of  his  father,  when  he  became  first 
the  pupil,  in  the  conservatoire  of  Paris,  of 
Adam,  and  then  of  Mehul.  In  1810,  he 
obtained  the  prize  as  a  performer  on  the 
piano-forte  in  that  institution,  and  in  1812, 
the  prize  awarded  for  musical  composition. 
He  was  then  sent  to  Rome,  at  the  expense 
of  the  French  government,  and  produced 
at  Naples,  in  1815,  his  first  opera,  the 
“  Gioventu  d’Enrico  quinto,”  in  two  acts. 
Among  the  operas  which  he  published, 
after  his  return  to  France,  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  “  Les  Rosieres”  (1817),  “  La  Clo- 
chette”  (1817),  “  Le  Muletier”  (1823), 
“  Marie”  (1826),  “  La  Somnambule” 
(1827),  “  Le  Dernier  jour  de  Missolonghi” 
(1828),  “  Zampa”  (1831),  and  “Le  Pre  au 
Clercs  (1832). 

Herpetology  is  that  branch  of  natural 
history  which  relates  to  reptiles.  See 
Reptiles. 

Herring.*  The  opinion  that  the  herring 
periodically  migrates  from  within  the  Arc¬ 
tic  circle  to  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  to  deposit  its  spawn,  is  rejected  by 
modern  zoologists.  In  fact,  the  migration 
in  question  has  no  relation  to  difference  of 
latitude,  but  takes  place  from  deep  to  shai- 
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low  water.  Tue  common  herring1,  im¬ 
pelled  by  the  stimulus  of  the  increasing 
burden  of  milt  or  roe,  qufts  the  deeper  re¬ 
cesses  of  the  ocean,  where  it  has  passed 
the  winter  and  spring  months,  and  ap¬ 
proaches  the  shallower  water  near  the 
coasts,  where  the  ova  may  be  deposited, 
and  impregnated  with  the  requisite  amount 
of  heat,  light,  and  oxygen,  for  their  de¬ 
velopment. 

Hertford  College.*  This  institution, 
situated  about  two  miles  from  the  town  of 
Hertford,  is  more  properly  denominated 
Hailybury  College.  It  was  founded  in 
1806.  The  buildings  were  erected  at  a 
cost  of  £70,000,  and  contain  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  8  professors,  and  about  100  stu¬ 
dents.  The  latter  receive  instruction  in 
science,  law,  history,  the  Oriental  lan¬ 
guages,  &c.  Malthus,  the  author  of  the 
Essay  on  Population,  and  Sir  James  Mack¬ 
intosh,  have  been  among  the  professors  of 
this  college. 

Hibernation  is  the  state  in  which  cer¬ 
tain  animals  exist  during  that  season  of 
the  year  when  excess  of  cold  or  of  heat 
prevents  them  from  procuring  their  usual 
means  of  subsistence.  It  has  been  defined 
to  consist  in  the  continuance  of  life  under 
the  appearance  of  death,  in  consequence 
of  the  loss  of  sensibility,  and  the  power  of 
voluntary  motion,  as  well  as  of  the  sus¬ 
pension  of,  or  inability  to  perform,  the  or¬ 
dinary  vital  functions.  This  torpid  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  animal  is  in  some  instances 
imperfect ,  when  its  respiration  recurs  at 
intervals  of  3,  4,  or  5  minutes ;  in  others 
it  is  entirely  suspended,  a  fact  fully  sub¬ 
stantiated  by  the  experiments  of  Spallan¬ 
zani,  Flourens,  &c.  The  blood  ceases  to 
circulate,  or  only  circulates  very  slowly ; 
the  pulsations  of  the  arteries  are  stopped ; 
and  on  opening  a  vein,  no  blood,  or  merely 
a  few  drops,  issue  from  the  orifice.  In  the 
larger  vessels  of  frogs,  lizards,  and  some 
other  reptiles,  an  oscillatory  motion  of  the 
blood  has  been  observed,  which  serves  to 
prevent  its  coagulation,  and  therefore  to 
hinder  the  extinction  of  life.  The  func¬ 
tions  of  digestion  are  likewise  suspended. 
A  worm,  for  example,  introduced  into  the 
stomach  of  a  lizard,  in  the  condition  of 
which  we  are  speaking,  remained  there 
during  an  entire  winter  without  under- 
going  any  alteration.  —  Hibernating  ani¬ 
mals  subsist  upon  their  own  substance. 
Their  blood  is  renewed  by  the  absorption 
which  takes  place,  in  their  sleep  or  torpor, 
of  the  superfluous  fat  contained  in  some  of 
their  organs  when  in  a  state  of  active  ex¬ 
ercise. — It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  anato¬ 
mists  have  been  unable  to  detect,  any  thing 


in  the  structure  of  the  animals  that  do, 
distinguishing  them  from  those  that  do  not , 
hibernate. 

Hilaire  (Geoffroy  St.)  was  born  at 
Etampes  in  the  French  department  of  the 
Seine  and  Oise,  on  the  15th  of  April  1772. 
He  was  destined  by  his  father  for  the  cle¬ 
rical  profession,  and  was  placed  at  the  col¬ 
lege  of  Navarre  in  Paris,  that  he  might  be 
imbued  with  a  certain  amount  of  liberal 
knowledge,  preparatory  to  the  study  of 
theology.  In  this  institution,  he  acquired 
a  taste  for  natural  science  in  attending  the 
course  of  lectures  on  physical  science  de¬ 
livered  in  it  by  Brisson ;  a  taste  which  was 
confirmed  in  him  by  his  intercourse  with 
the  abbe  Haiiy,  then  an  assistant  professor 
in  the  college.  He  now  resolved  to  de¬ 
vote  himself  entirely  to  natural  history; 
and  attending  the  lectures  on  mineralogy 
of  Daubenton  in  the  college  of  France,  he 
made  a  powerful  impression  on  the  mind 
of  this  eminent  man,  by  the  nature  of  the 
questions  asked  by  him  in  explanation  of 
the  lecture  at  its  close,  as  well  as  by  the 
sagacity  and  force  of  his  remarks.  We 
next  hear  of  the  activity  of  the  young  na¬ 
turalist  in  procuring  the  liberation  of  Haiiy, 
when  the  latter  was  arrested,  and  thrown 
into  prison,  after  the  memorable  10th  of 
August  1792,  and  of  his  skilful  and  daring 
efforts  to  promote  the  escape  of  a  number 
of  the  prisoners  in  Paris,  during  the  mas¬ 
sacres  of  the  2d  and  3d  of  September  fol¬ 
lowing.  Through  the  influence  of  Dau¬ 
benton,  to  whose  patronage  he  was  earn¬ 
estly  recommended  by  the  gratitude  of 
Hauy,  he  obtained,  not  long  afterwards, 
the  appointment  of  deputy  demonstrator  of 
the  cabinet  of  natural  history ;  and  when 
a  school  of  natural  history  was  instituted 
in  1793,  in  connexion  with  the  garden  of 
plants,  he  became,  though  only  in  the  24th 
year  of  his  age,  one  of  the  professors  of 
zoology,  in  the  section  of  the  vertebrated 
animals,  and  a  colleague  of  such  men  as 
Daubenton,  Fourcroy,  Jussieu,  Lacepede, 
Lamarck,  Vauquelin,  and  Latreille.  Here 
he  contributed  exceedingly  to  the  progress 
of  the  science  which  he  taught,  both  by 
his  public  lectures  and  by  his  writings. 
His  zeal  for  its  advancement  was  also 
evinced  by  the  encouragement  which  he 
was  ever  ready  to  afford  to  the  efforts  of 
others,  who  were  entering  on  the  career  in 
which  he  had  preceded  them.  In  this  man¬ 
ner  he  was  the  means  of  giving  to  Cuvier 
a  suitable  field  for  his  exertions,  by  inviting 
him  to  Paris,  “to  play  the  part,”  as  he 
expressed  himself  in  a  prophetic  spirit. 
“  of  another  Linneeus.”  —  Geoffroy  St.  Hi¬ 
laire  was  a  partaker  in  the  expedition  to 
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Egypt,  in  1798,  under  Bonaparte.  He 
examined  that  country  from  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea  to  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile, 
and  made  valuable  collections  in  natural 
history.  On  returning  to  France,  he  re¬ 
sumed  his  post  at  the  garden  of  plants.  In 
1807,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  In¬ 
stitute,  and  in  1809,  a  professor  in  the  fa¬ 
culty  of  sciences.  Napoleon  sent  him,  in 
1810,  to  Portugal,  to  organize  there  the 
system  of  public  instruction.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  his  mission  was  a  fruitless  one ;  as 
the  English,  contrary  to  the  expectations 
of  the  emperor,  continued  to  maintain 
themselves  in  that  country.  But  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  enriching  the  museum  at  Paris 
with  an  extensive  and  splendid  collection 
of  specimens  of  the  various  productions  of 
Brazil.  —  Elected  a  member  of  the  cham¬ 
ber  of  deputies  in  1815,  he  nevertheless 
seemed  to  take  scarcely  any  interest  in 
public  affairs,  and  never  attempted  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  chamber. — Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire 
is  an  associate  of  the  Academy  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  and  a  member  of  almost  all  the 
learned  societies  of  Europe.  He  is  also 
the  professor  of  anatomical  philosophy  at 
the  Sorbonne,  as  well  as  of  the  philosophy 
of  zoology  at  the  garden  of  plants  ( jardin 
du  roi).  Though  a  member  of  the  legion 
of  honour,  ever  since  its  institution,  he 
never  became,  like  other  eminent  men  of 
science  in  France,  his  contemporaries,  an 
officer  of  it ;  nor  has  he,  like  so  many  others 
among  them,  been  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  a  peer. — The  memoirs  of  which  he  is 
the  author  are  very  numerous,  and  are  to 
be  found  scattered  through  many  of  the 
scientific  collections  of  the  period.  The 
most  important  of  his  larger  works  are  the 
following : — “  Philosophic  anatomique”  (2 
vols.  1818-23);  “Histoire  naturelle  des 
mammiferes,”  jointly  with  Frederic  Cu¬ 
vier,  (1819-26) ;  “  Systeme  dentaire  des 
mammiferes  et  des  oiseaux”  (1824);  “Con¬ 
siderations  generales  sur  les  monstres” 
(1826) ;  and  his  “  Cours  sur  l’histoire  na¬ 
turelle  des  mammiferes”  (1829).  M.  Geof¬ 
frey  St.  Hilaire  is  one  of  the  contributors 
to  the  “  Dictionnaire  des  sciences  natu- 
relles,”  and  to  the  “Dictionnaire  classique 
d’histoire  naturelle.” — Isidore  Geoffroy 
St.  Hilaire ,  a  son  of  the  former,  born  in 
1805,  is  an  assistant  to  his  father  at  the 
“Jardin  du  roi.”  He  is  the  author  of  the 
portion  of  the  “  Description  de  l’Egypte” 
which  relates  to  reptiles  and  fishes,  as 
likewise  one  of  the  most  active  contribu¬ 
tors  to  the  last-mentioned  dictionary  of 
natural  history.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  since  1833. 

Hillhouse  (James)  was  born  at  Mont- 


ville,  in  New  London  county,  Connecticut, 
on  the  21st  of  October  1754.  He  was  the 
son  of  Mr.  William  Hillhouse,  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  held,  during  a  long  life,  a  con¬ 
spicuous  place  in  the  estimation  of  his  fel¬ 
low-citizens.  When  7  years  old,  he  was 
received  into  the  family  of  his  uncle,  Mr. 
James  A.  Hillhouse,  a  distinguished  law¬ 
yer  of  New  Haven,  by  whom  he  was 
adopted  as  a  son.  He  was  graduated  at 
Yale  College  in  1773,  and  then  entered 
upon  the  study  of  the  law.  On  being  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar,  he  succeeded  in  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  to  the  practice  of  his  un¬ 
cle,  who  died  a  short  time  before.  While 
diligently  engaged  in  the  business  of  his 
profession,  New  Haven  was,  in  1779,  in¬ 
vaded  by  a  British  force  under  General 
Tryon ;  and  we  are  told  that  it  was  owing 
in  no  small  measure  to  his  sagacity  in 
planning,  and  intrepidity  in  executing 
those  hasty  and  imperfect  measures  of  de¬ 
fence  which  alone  were  practicable,  that 
the  town  was  saved  from  the  flames.  In 
the  interval  from  this  date  to  the  year 
1791,  he  was  repeatedly  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  Council  of 
Connecticut,  and  three  several  times  de¬ 
clined  a  seat  in  Congress  under  the  old 
confederation,  to  which  he  had  been  elect¬ 
ed.  In  1791,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  under  the  new  con¬ 
stitution.  In  1794,  he  was  chosen  to  re¬ 
present  his  native  state  in  the  U.  S.  Se¬ 
nate,  of  which  body  he  continued  to  be  an 
influential  and  active  member  for  16  years. 
His  congressional  career  was  especially 
remarkable  for  a  series  of  propositions 
made  by  him  for  amending  the  constitution 
of  the  general  government,  and  submitted 
to  the  Senate  on  the  12th  of  April  1808. 
His  plan  was  to  have  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  chosen  every 
year  by  the  people;  the  senators  chosen 
every  three  years  by  the  legislatures  of 
the  respective  states;  and  the  president, 
with  powers  much  inferior  to  those  at  pre¬ 
sent  entrusted  to  him,  selected  annuallv 
by  lot  from  among  the  senators.  “  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  more  frequently  all  power 
reverts  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  the 
shorter  the  term  of  every  legislative  and 
executive  office,  the  greater  will  be  the 
security  against  party  spirit,  against  cor¬ 
rupt  elections,  against  the  ambition  of 
demagogues,  against  all  the  evils  com¬ 
monly  supposed  to  be  inseparable  from  a 
popular  government.”  He  believed,  also, 
that  to  select  a  president  by  lot  from 
among  the  senators  (who  would  almost 
invariably  be  men  eminent  for  their  inte.- 
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lectual  or  practical  ability,  particularly 
when  appointed  in  reference  to  the  con¬ 
tingency  of  their  exercise  of  the  office  of 
first  magistrate  of  the  nation)  would  secure 
an  individual,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
quite  as  well,  or  even  better,  qualified 
to  perform  the  duties  assigned  to  him, 
as  one  designated  by  the  influence  or 
intrigues  of  party  politicians.  —  From 
1810  to  1825,  Mr.  Hillhouse  held  the 
important  office  of  Commissioner  of  the 
School  Fund  of  Connecticut.  This  fund, 
which  had  been  managed  previously  by 
a  Board  of  Trustees  or  Commissioners, 
he  found  in  an  embarrassed  condition :  by 
his  indefatigable  patience  and  industry,  as 
well  as  skilful  management,  he  left  it 
amounting  to  $1,700,000  of  well-invested 
property.  His  attention  was  next  given 
to  the  construction  of  the  Farmington  and 
Hampshire  canal,  urging  forward  that  en¬ 
terprise,  during  6  years,  with  his  charac¬ 
teristic  ardour  and  perseverance,  under 
every  discouragement  and  difficulty.  To 
the  achievements  of  his  well-spent  life  we 
shall  merely  add  here  the  services  render¬ 
ed  by  him  to  Yale  College.  For  a  period 
of  no  less  than  50  years  he  was  the  Trea¬ 
surer  of  that  institution,  and  regulated  its 
money  concerns  with  singular  ability  and 
prudence;  and '“it  was  his  foresight  and 
diligence,  and  his  great  personal  influence 
with  the  Legislature,  more  than  anything 
else,  which  obtained  for  the  college,  in 
1792,  after  the  assumption  of  the  state 
debts  by  the  federal  government,  a  grant 
of  the  outstanding  revolutionary  claims, — 
a  most  seasonable  relief,  which  saved  the 
college  from  extinction,  and  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  its  subsequent  prosperity.” — Mr. 
Hillhouse  died  at  New  Haven,  on  the  29th 
of  December  1832,  in  the  79th  year  of  his 
age,  respected  and  lamented  by  all  who 
knew  him. 

Hillhouse  (James  Abraham),  a  son  of 
the  former,  was  born  at  New  Haven,  on 
the  26th  of  September  1789.  His  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Melancthon 
Woulsey,  of  Dosoris,  Long  Island,  and 
was  distinguished  alike  for  mental  superi¬ 
ority,  and  for  feminine  softness,  purity,  and 
delicacy  of  character.  Though  educated 
in  retirement,  and  almost  self-taught,  her 
son  was  accustomed  to  say  that  she  pos¬ 
sessed  the  most  elegant  mind  he  had  ever 
met  with ;  and  much  of  the  nice  discrimi¬ 
nation,  and  the  finer  and  more  delicate 
elements  of  his  own  character,  were  in  his 
case,  as  in  that  of  many  other  men  of  ge¬ 
nius,  an  inheritance  from  his  mother.  Mr. 
Hillhouse  was  distinguished  in  his  boy¬ 
hood  for  great  activity  and  excellence  in 


all  athletic  and  manly  sports,  and  by  a  pe- 
culiarly  gentlemanly  deportment.  He  gra¬ 
duated  at  Yale  College  in  1808.  While 
a  student  there,  he  was  already  remarked 
for  the  good  taste  and  elegance  of  his  com¬ 
positions.  On  taking  his  degree  of  A.  M., 
he  delivered  an  oration  on  the  “Education 
of  a  Poet,”  so  full  of  beauty,  that  it  was 
long  and  widely  remembered,  and  led  to 
an  appointment  by  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society  (not  much  in  the  habit  of  selecting 
jnvenile  orators)  to  deliver  a  poem  before 
them  at  their  next  anniversary.  The 
“  Judgment”  was  accordingly  pronounced 
before  that  society  in  1812. — About  this 
period,  Mr.  Hillhouse  passed  three  years 
in  Boston,  preparing  himself  for  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  a  merchant.  During  the  interrup¬ 
tion  of  business  which  took  place  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain, 
he  employed  a  season  of  leisure,  passed  at 
home,  in  the  composition  of  several  drama¬ 
tic  pieces,  of  which  “  Demetria”  and 
“Percy’s  Masque”  satisfied  his  own  judg¬ 
ment  best.  When  peace  was  restored,  he 
went  to  New  York,  and  embarked  in  mer¬ 
cantile  business,  to  which,  though  at  va 
riance  with  his  tastes,  he  devoted  himself 
with  fidelity  and  perseverance.  In  1819, 
he  visited  Europe,  and  though  the  months 
passed  there  were  a  season  of  great  anx¬ 
iety  and  business  occupation,  he  saw  much 
to  enlarge  his  mind,  and  added  greatly  to 
his  stock  of  information.  “  Percy’s  Masque” 
was  printed  at  this  time. — Having  mar¬ 
ried,  in  1822,  a  lady  of  congenial  tastes 
with  himself,  he  returned  with  her  to  his 
native  spot,  and  there,  at  his  beautiful  seat 
of  “  Sachem’s  Wood,”  under  the  shade  of 
his  paternal  oaks,  devoted  himself  to  the 
pursuits  of  a  country  gentleman,  and  prac¬ 
tical  agriculturist.  His  “Hadad,”  a  sa¬ 
cred  drama,  usually  considered  to  be  his 
best  production,  was  written  and  published 
in  1824.  In  1840,  he  published,  in  two 
volumes,  the  works  which  have  been  men¬ 
tioned,  together  with  some  occasional 
pieces,  written  at  the  request  of  friends, 
and  accompanied  also  by  several  orations 
delivered  by  him  at  New  Haven,  and  be¬ 
fore  literary  societies  elsewhere.  In  look¬ 
ing  at  the  amount  of  what  he  has  written, 
we  ought  not  to  forget  that  he  was  very  far 
from  having1  been  a  mere  man  of  letters. 
Literature  was,  in  fact,  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  the  amusement  and  occu¬ 
pation  of  his  leisure  hours  only.  His  tem¬ 
perament,  too,  had  all  the  nervous  suscep¬ 
tibility  which  is  so  often  associated  with 
genius ;  and  though  he  exerted  great  reso¬ 
lution  in  overcoming  the  lassitude  of  indis¬ 
position,  and  was  ever  exemplary  in  the 
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discharge  of  his  duties,  his  want  of  health 
often  interfered  with  his  plans  of  study. — 
Mr.  Hillhouse  died  on  the  5th  of  January 
1841,  having  attained  to  a  place  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  our  American  poets.  In 
as  remarkable  a  degree  as  any  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  he  united  great  vigour  of 
thought  to  a  brilliant  fancy,  an  exquisite 
taste,  and  a  correct  and  elegant  diction. 

Hindoostan.*  See  India ,  (Sup.) 

Hogendorp*  (Gysbert  Charles,  count 
of)  died  in  1834.  To  his  works  already 
mentioned,  are  to  be  added  his  “Opinion 
delivered  on  the  17th  of  April  1816,  in 
consequence  of  the  union  of  Holland  and 
Belgium,”  and  his  “  Letters  on  the  public 
prosperity  addressed  to  a  Belgian,  in  1829 
and  1830,”  published  in  1831,  in  2  vols. 
8vo. 

Hogendorp  (Thierry,  count  of),  an  el¬ 
der  brother  of  the  former,  was  born  at  Rot¬ 
terdam,  in  Holland,  in  1761.  He  entered 
the  military  service  of  his  country  at  an 
early  age,  and  rose  rapidly  to  the  rank 
of  a  general  officer.  He  was  afterwards 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Russia,  and  next  ap¬ 
pointed  governor  of  one  of  the  Dutch  co¬ 
lonies  in  the  East  Indies.  Louis  Bona¬ 
parte,  when  king  of  Holland,  appointed 
him  successively  minister  of  war,  and  am¬ 
bassador  to  Vienna,  to  Berlin,  and  to  Ma¬ 
drid.  On  the  incorporation  of  Holland 
with  the  French  empire,  Napoleon  be¬ 
stowed  upon  him  the  rank  of  a  general  of 
division,  and  selected  him  to  be  one  of 
his  aides-de-camp;  in  which  capacity  he 
made  the  campaign  of  Russia,  in  1812. 
In  1813,  he  was  governor  of  Hamburg, 
under  the  orders  of  Marshal  Davoust.  At 
the  peace  of  1814,  he  retired  to  Holland, 
but  rejoined  the  standard  of  Napoleon  on 
the  return  of  the  latter  from  Elba.  After 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  emigrated  to 
America,  and,  having  first  visited  differ¬ 
ent  portions  of  that  continent,  settled  as 
an  agriculturist  in  Brazil,  where  he  died 
about  the  year  1830.  —  Asa  testimony  of 
his  regard  for  Hogendorp,  Napoleon  left 
him  a  legacy  of  100,000  francs.  —  Count 
Hogendorp  was  the  author  of  a  work  en¬ 
titled  “  Systeme  colonial  de  la  France 
sous  les  rapports  de  la  politique  et  du  com¬ 
merce”  (Paris,  1817);  of  “Renseigne- 
ments  sur  l’etat  actuel  des  possessions 
hollandaises  aux  Indes-Orientales,  et  du 
commerce  qui  s’y  fait;”  of  a  drama,  in  the 
Dutch  language,  styled  “  Kraspoucol,  or 
a  Picture  of  the  Manners  of  India;”  and 
of  a  tragedy  in  French,  founded  on  the 
history  of  the  Netherlands.  —  Another 
count  Hogendorp  (/.  JF.),  a  cousin  of  the 
two  former,  took  an  active  part  in  the 


insurrectionary  movements  against  tne 
French  authorities  which  occurred  in  Hol¬ 
land,  shortly  after  the  defeat  of  Napoleon 
at  Leipsic.  He  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands,  till  his  death  at 
a  very  advanced  age  in  1832,  and  was  the 
author  of  an  important  work  on  the  island 
of  Java. 

Hogg*  died  in  November  1835. 

Holland.*  See  Netherlands ,  (Sup.) 

Holland*  (Lord),  like  the  majority  of 
his  party,  supported,  without  joining  it, 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Canning,  in 
1827.  When  the  Whig  party  was  again 
called  to  power,  in  November  1830,  he 
obtained  a  place  in  the  cabinet,  and  was 
appointed  to  be  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster;  which  office  he  continued 
to  hold  to  the  time  of  his  death,  with 
the  exception  of  the  ministerial  inter¬ 
regnum  of  a  fortnight  in  May  1832,  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel’s  four  months’  adminis¬ 
tration  from  December  1834  to  April 
1835.  He  died  on  the  22d  of  October 
1840. 

Holmes  (Abiel),  D.D.,  was  born  at 
Woodstock,  Connecticut,  in  December 
1763.  -  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1783,  and  went  in  the  same  year  to  S. 
Carolina,  where  he  was  engaged  as  an  in¬ 
structor.  He  was  subsequently  settled  as 
the  pastor  of  a  church  at  Medway,  in 
Georgia.  In  1791,  the  unfavourable  effect 
of  the  southern  climate  on  the  health  of 
his  wife  induced  him  to  return  to  New 
England ;  and  in  the  following  year  he 
took  the  charge  of  a  congregation  at  Cam 
bridge,  in  Massachusetts.  He  died  after 
a  short  illness,  on  the  4th  day  of  June 
1837.  —  Dr.  Holmes  was  the  author  of  the 
“Annals  of  America,”  first  published  in 
England  in  1813,  and  afterwards,  in  1829, 
in  an  improved  edition,  at  Cambridge ;  of 
a  “Life  of  President  Stiles,”  of  Yale  Col¬ 
lege;  of  a  History  of  Cambridge,  and  a 
Memoir  of  the  French  Protestants,  insert¬ 
ed  in  the  Historical  Collections;  besides 
sermons  delivered  on  public  occasions. 

Holy  Island,  at  an  earlier  period  called 
Lindisfarne;  a  peninsula,  wholly  insulat¬ 
ed  at  high  water,  on  the  N.E.  coast  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  11 
miles  S.E.  of  Berwick-on-Tweed.  It  ia 
celebrated  for  its  abbey,  founded  in  635, 
and  which  was  once  the  residence  of  many 
literary  monks.  Various  fragments  of  the 
monastery  are  still  extant ;  and  traces  of 
walls  are  scattered  over  a  space  of  4  acres. 

Honduras.*  The  exports  from  the  Bri¬ 
tish  settlement  of  Balize,  on  the  coast  of 
Honduras,  consisted  in  1836  of  9,768,293 
square  feet  of  mahogany,  992  tons  og- 
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wood,  3585  tons  cochineal,  besides  hides, 
cocoa-nuts,  cedar,  turtle,  and  other  arti¬ 
cles.  They,  as  well  as  the  imports,  are 
estimated  to  amount  in  value  to  between 
£400,000  and  £500,000  annually.  Ba- 
lize  has  of  late  years  become  the  depot  of 
British  and  foreign  merchandise  designed 
for  the  consumption  of  Central  America, 
which  is  forwarded  thence  to  Izabel  and 
Omoa.  In  1839,  107  vessels  entered  the 
port,  of  which  81  belonged  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  4  to  the  British  colonies,  and  22  to 
the  United  States.  —  For  the  state  of  Hon¬ 
duras,  see  Guatimala,  (Sup.) 

Hone;  a  fine  kind  of  stone,  found  in 
Germany,  Turkey,  and  elsewhere,  and 
used  for  sharpening  or  setting  cutlery.  It 
is  of  a  green  colour,  inclining  to  yellow, 
often  marked  with  thin  dendrical  lines, 
and  is  moderately  hard,  having  a  fine  close 
texture  resembling  indurated  clay. 

Hong  is  the  Chinese  name  for  the  fo¬ 
reign  factories  situated  at  Canton.  The 
hong  merchants,  who  are  alone  legally 
permitted  to  trade  with  foreigners,  are  10 
•  in  number,  and  are  always  held  responsi¬ 
ble  by  the  government  for  paying  all  du¬ 
ties,  whether  on  exports  or  imports,  in  fo¬ 
reign  vessels.  No  foreign  ship  that  enters 
the  Chinese  ports  can  commence  unload¬ 
ing  until  she  has  obtained  a  hong  mer¬ 
chant  as  security  for  the  duties. 

Honourable  is  a  title  which  is  pre¬ 
fixed  in  England  to  the  Christian  names 
of  the  younger  sons  of  earls,  and  to  those 
of  all  the  children,  both  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters,  of  viscounts  and  barons.  It  is  also 
conferred  there  on  persons  filling  certain 
offices  of  trust  and  dignity,  such  as  the 
maids  of  honour  of  the  queen  and  queen- 
dowager  ;  and  collectively  on  certain  pub¬ 
lic  bodies  or  institutions,  as  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  East  India  Company,  &c. 
In  the  United  States,  the  term  in  question 
is  applied  to  Congress  and  the  State  Le¬ 
gislatures;  to  the  individual  members  of 
the  former  body ;  and  to  the  higher  order 
of  judicial  officers.  —  The  title  of  right 
honourable  is  given  to  all  peers  and  peer¬ 
esses  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland ;  to  the  eldest  sons 
and  all  the  daughters  of  peers  above  the 
rank  of  viscount;  all  privy  counsellors; 
and  to  some  civic  functionaries,  as  the 
lord-mayors  of  London  and  Dublin ;  the 
tord-provosts  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow, 
&c.  We  have  no  right  honourables  in 
the  United  States. 

Hook  (Theodore  Edward)  was  born  in 
London,  September  22d  1788.  After  hav¬ 
ing  been  a  pupil  of  Harrow  School,  he 
was  entered  as  a  student  at  Oxford ;  but 


he  never  actually  studied  in  that  univer¬ 
sity,  being  early  drawn  aside  from  any 
attempt  at  the  systematic  acquirement  of 
knowledge  by  his  taste  for  light  literature 
and  the  theatre.  When  only  17  years  of 
age,  he  composed  an  operatic  farce,  “  The 
Soldier’s  Return,”  which  was  eminently 
successful ;  and  this  was  quickly  followed 
by  a  number  of  other  successful  pieces  of 
the  same  nature.  In  1809,  he  made  his 
first  essay  as  a  novelist,  by  the  publication, 
under  an  assumed  name,  of  “  The  Man 
of  Sorrow.”  It  was  a  very  flimsy  pro¬ 
duction,  and  failed  to  attract  attention.  — 
Hook  was  even  at  this  time  distinguished 
for  his  conversational  powers,  as  well  as 
for  his  feats  of  mimicry ;  and  these  he 
played  off  separately,  and  conjointly  with 
Charles  Matthews.  His  talent  also  as  an 
improvisatore  is  described  as  marvellous. 
The  prince-regent  was  so  much  delighted 
with  his  performances,  exhibited  before 
him  at  some  of  the  houses  of  the  nobility, 
that  he  had  him  appointed,  in  1812,  ac- 
comptant-general  and  treasurer  to  the  Bri¬ 
tish  colony  of  the  Mauritius,  with  a  salary 
and  allowances  amounting  to  nearly  £2000 
a  year.  This  office  he  held  until  March 
1818,  when  he  was  arrested  and  sent  to 
England,  on  account  of  an  alleged  defal¬ 
cation  in  the  accompts  rendered  by  him 
of  the  public  money  which  passed  through 
his  hands.  The  attorney-general’s  report 
was,  that  though  Hook  might  be  liable  to 
a  civil  prosecution  for  debt,  there  was  no 
apparent  ground  for  a  criminal  prosecu¬ 
tion;  whereupon  he  was  set  at  liberty. 
He  was,  in  1820,  relieved  from  a  state  of 
entire  want  by  becoming  the  editor  of  the 
“John  Bull”  weekly  newspaper.  From 
this  source  he  derived  at  one  time  an  an¬ 
nual  income  of  full  £2000.  His  prosperi¬ 
ty  was,  however,  interrupted  in  August 
1823,  by  the  institution  against  him,  on 
the  part  of  the  government,  of  a  prosecu¬ 
tion  for  debt.  He  was  taken  first  to  a 
spunging-house,  and  some  time  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  “  Rules  of  the  King’s 
Bench.”  In  May  1825  he  was  released 
from  custody,  but  with  an  intimation  that 
the  crown  abandoned  nothing  of  its  claim 
for  the  debt. — Hook  published  his  first  se¬ 
ries  of  “  Sayings  and  Doings”  in  1824, 
while  confined  in  the  spunging-house,  re¬ 
alizing  by  it,  as  he  has  recorded  in  his 
diary,  a  profit  of  £2000;  and  it  appears 
that  he  received  sums  almost  as  large  from 
the  novels  and  other  works  which  he  pub¬ 
lished  afterwards  in  rapid  succession.  The 
principal  of  the  works  referred  to  are  “Say¬ 
ings  and  Doings,”  2d  and  3d  series  (1825- 
28);  “Maxwell”  (1830);  “Life  of  Sir 
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David  Baird”  (1832);  “Gilbert  Gurney” 
(1835);  &c.  In  1836,  he  became  editor 
of  the  “New  Monthly  Magazine.”  He 
died  August  24th  1841.  His  novel  of 
Gilbert  Gurney  contains  a  sort  of  autobi¬ 
ography  of  himself. 

Hopkinson  (Joseph)  was  born  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  on  the  12th  of  November  1770. 
He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Francis  Hopkinson, 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  celebrated  for  his  poli¬ 
tical  satires ;  of  whom  a  notice  has  been 
given  in  a  previous  volume  of  this  Ency¬ 
clopaedia. — Mr.  Joseph  Hopkinson  received 
his  education  in  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and,  shortly  after  graduating, 
commenced  the  study  of  the  law  with 
Judge  Wilson,  and  continued  it  with  the 
late  Mr.  William  Rawle.  On  being  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  bar,  (he  was  then  21  or  22 
years  of  age),  he  was  induced,  chiefly  by 
the  injury  which  his  health  had  sustained 
by  close  application  to  his  studies,  to  re¬ 
move  from  the  city  to  a  country  town.  He 
opened  an  office  at  Easton,  in  Northamp¬ 
ton  county,  and  soon  acquired  a  considera¬ 
ble  practice.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  where 
his  professional  reputation  grew  with  great 
rapidity.  He  was  the  leading  counsel  of 
Dr.  Rush  in  his  famous  suit  against  Cob- 
bett,  in  1799;  as  also  for  the  defendants 
in  several  of  the  Insurgent  trials  before 
Judge  Chase,  in  1800.  The  extraordinary 
ability  which  he  evinced  in  these  trials 
led  to  his  services  being  engaged  by  Judge 
Chase,  on  the  impeachment  of  the  latter 
before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
How  he  acquitted  himself  on  that  oc¬ 
casion  is  thus  told  by  Colonel  Burr,  then 
vice-president,  and  who  presided  at  the 
trial,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  dated  Washington,  21st  of  February 
1805 :  —  “  Your  Hopkinson  to-day  began 
the  defence  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Chase. 
He  acquitted  himself  greatly  to  his  ho¬ 
nour.  He  had  method,  precision,  perspi¬ 
cuity,  and  displayed  much  ingenuity  and 
knowledge  of  his  subject;  yet  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  he  could  have  done  still  better  if 
he  had  been  more  at  his  ease.  The  novel¬ 
ty  of  the  subject,  the  scene,  and  the  tribu¬ 
nal,  obviously  laid  him  under  some  re¬ 
straint.  He  received,  during  a  speech  of 
three  hours  and  a  halfi  the  most  profound 
and  unremitted  attention  from  the  Court 
and  a  very  crowded  audience.” — Mr.  Hop¬ 
kinson  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  in  October  1815,  and 
again  in  1817.  At  this  period,  when  the 
House  of  Representatives  embraced  among 
its  members  an  unusual  number  of  high- 
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ly  gifted  individuals,  he  occupied  a  place 
among  the  foremost  for  talent  and  skill  as  a 
debater.  He  constituted  one  of  the  majori¬ 
ty  in  that  body  who  voted  for  the  tariff’  bill 
of  1816.  In  the  same  year,  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee  on  a  uniform  national 
currency,  and  with  Mr.  Macon  of  N.  Caro¬ 
lina,  another  member,  dissented  from  the 
report  made  by  it  of  the  bill  to  incorporate 
the  subscribers  to  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  He  also  addressed  the  House  at 
length  in  opposition  to  the  principles  of  the 
proposed  measure.  It  may  be  stated  that  he 
did  not  deny  the  constitutionality  of  the 
new  institution,  but  founded  his  objections 
to  it  wholly  on  the  ground  of  its  inexpe¬ 
diency.  He  had  a  firm  conviction  at  the 
time  that,  organized  as  it  was  about  to  be, 
it  would  prove  to  be  a  source  of  more  in¬ 
jury  than  benefit  to  the  community.  The 
credit  must  also  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Hop¬ 
kinson  of  having  made  one  of  the  best 
speeches  in  the  great  debate  which  took 
place  in  Congress,  in  1819,  on  the  Semi¬ 
nole  war.  It  was  distinguished  for  mode¬ 
ration,  discrimination,  and  force  of  argu¬ 
ment. — At  the  close  of  his  congressional 
term  of  service,  in  1819,  Mr.  Hopkinson 
removed  from  Philadelphia  to  Bordentown 
in  New  Jersey,  where  he  remained  about 
three  years;  and  during  his  residence 
there,  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature 
of  New  Jersey.  From  Bordentown  he 
came  back,  after  a  three  years’  absence,  to 
Philadelphia,  and  resumed  the  practice  of 
his  profession  in  this  city,  in  which  he 
continued  to  be  engaged  until  his  appoint¬ 
ment  by  President  Adams,  in  1828,  to  be 
Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  ;  this  being  the  same  office  which 
his  grandfather,  Mr.  Thomas  Hopkinson, 
had  held  under  George  III.,  and  his  father, 
Mr.  Francis  Hopkinson,  by  appointment 
of  President  Washington,  on  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  covirt  under  the  constitution  of 
1789.  This  office  Mr.  Joseph  Hopkinson 
retained  till  the  time  of  his  death. — He 
was  a  member  of  the  convention  which 
met  at  Harrisburg  on  the  2d  of  May  1837, 
for  revising  the  constitution  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  A  principal  design  of  many  of 
those  who  had  been  active  in  procuring 
the  call  of  this  convention  had  been  to  re¬ 
model  the  state  judicature,  and  to  reduce 
the  tenure  of  the  judges  to  a  limited  term 
of  years.  Every  effort  was  made  by  Mr. 
Hopkinson  to  resist  the  intenued  innova¬ 
tion.  As  the  chairman  of  the  judiciary 
committee,  he  made  a  report  in  favour  o* 
preserving  the  article  of  the  old  constitu¬ 
tion  relating  to  the  subject,  and  supported 
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the  views  of  the  majority  of  the  committee 
in  a  powerful  and  eloquent  speech,  which 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  re¬ 
sult  to  which  the  convention  ultimately 
came,  to  wit,  a  compromise  between  the 
extreme  opinions  entertained  by  the  mem¬ 
bers  on  the  judicial  tenure  of  office.  It 
was  determined  that  the  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  should  thenceforth  hold 
their  places  for  15  years,  and  all  other 
judges  required  to  be  learned  in  the  law 
for  10  years.  Judge  Hopkinson  spoke 
also  with  his  usual  ability  on  other  ques¬ 
tions  that  came  before  the  convention  for 
its  decision.  —  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  the  15th  of  January 
1842,  he  was  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society;  a 
trustee  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania ; 
and  the  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts.  Of  the  last 
institution  he  may  be  considered  the 
founder :  he  was  always  a  director  of  it, 
and  was  elected  to  succeed  its  first  presi¬ 
dent,  Mr.  Clymer.  —  In  his  desire  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  interests  of  literature  and  its  dif¬ 
fusion  in  the  community,  he  was  ever 
ready,  when  called  upon,  to  deliver  dis¬ 
courses  or  lectures  before  public  bodies, 
such  as  the  Athenian  Institute,  Mercan¬ 
tile  Library  Company,  &c. :  and  these 
discourses  were  always  remarkable  for 
their  practical  common  sense  and  the 
sound  morals  inculcated  in  them.  None, 
however,  of  his  literary  productions  can 
compare,  in  point  of  celebrity,  with  his 
song  of  “Hail  Columbia.”  It  was  hastily 
composed,  for  the  benefit  of  a  young  actor 
at  the  Philadelphia  theatre,  at  a  time  (the 
summer  of  1798)  when  party  spirit  was  at 
its  height ;  the  people,  too,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  being  violently  excited  against 
each  other  mainly  by  their  sympathy  with 
England  or  France,  in  the  warfare  then 
raging  between  these  nations.  And  he 
had  for  his  object,  when  writing  it,  “to 
get  up  an  American  spirit ,  which  should 
be  independent  of,  and  above  the  interests, 
passions,  and  policy  of  both  belligerents, 
and  look  and  feel  exclusively  for  our  own 
honour  and  rights.  No  allusion  is  made 
to  France  or  England  or  the  quarrel  be¬ 
tween  them,  or  to  the  question  which  is 
most  at  fault  in  their  treatment  of  us :  of 
course  the  song  found  favour  with  both 
parties,  for  both  were  American  ;  at  least 
neither  could  disavow  the  sentiments  and 
feelings  it  inculcated.” — In  his  intercourse 
with  his  friends  and  acquaintance,  Judge 
Hopkinson  shone  with  great  brilliancy. 
‘  His  accomplished  mind,”  to.  use  the 
vords  of  Mr.  Walsh,  by  whom  he  was 


intimately  known,  “observant  of  all  the 
events,  characters,  and  opinions  of  the 
day,  wTas  peculiarly  qualified  to  delight, 
besides  instructing,  in  convivial  inter¬ 
course,  by  a  strong  relish  for  refined  so¬ 
ciety,  a  cheerful  and  vivacious  spirit,  and 
a  peculiar  poignancy  of  remark  and  raci¬ 
ness  of  anecdote.”  —  It  may  here  not  be 
uninteresting  to  add  that  for  more  than 
20  years,  Judge  Hopkinson  was  the  confi¬ 
dential  friend  of  the  count  de  Survilliers 
(Joseph  Bonaparte),  and,  when  the  count 
was  absent,  had  the  superintendence  of 
all  his  concerns  in  this  country.  Judge 
Hopkinson  was  one  of  the  two  executors 
named  in  the  count’s  will. 

Hormayr*  resided  at  Vienna  until 
1828,  when  he  went  to  Munich,  by  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  king  of  Bavaria,  who  appointed 
him  first  a  counsellor  of  state  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  subsequently 
(1832)  to  be  his  minister  resident  at  Ha¬ 
nover,  and  (1839)  to  the  free  cities  of 
Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Lubeck. 

Hornthal*  died  in  June  1833. 

Horse-Power.  Although  the  capacity 
to  raise  33,000  lbs.  avoirdupois  weight  one 
foot  high  per  minute  is  the  standard  of  a 
horse’s  power  in  mechanics,  the  real  horse¬ 
power  is  now  considered  to  be  equal  to 
about  22,000  lbs.  onlv.  Hence  in  com- 
paring  the  power  of  a  steam-engine  with 
that  of  horses  applied  to  do  the  same  work, 
regard  must  be  had  to  this  circumstance, 
as  well  as  to  the  fact  of  the  engine  work¬ 
ing  unceasingly  for  24  hours,  while  the 
horse  works,  at  the  last-mentioned  rate, 
only  during  8  hours.  To  do  the  same 
work,  therefore,  as  an  engine  of  one  horse¬ 
power,  4.5  horses  would  be  required. — 
The  power  of  a  man  may  be  estimated  at 
l-5th  of  the  real  power  of  a  horse,  or  4400 
lbs.  raised  one  foot  per  minute. 

Hostage  ;  a  person  given  up  to  an  ene¬ 
my  as  a  security  for  the  performance  of 
the  articles  of  a  treaty,  on  the  occurring 
of  which  the  person  is  to  be  released.  The 
practice  of  taking  hostages  is  now  almost 
unknown  in  the  mutual  relations  of  civil¬ 
ized  communities,  but  was  formerly  so 
common  as  to  have  given  rise  to  many 
questions  in  the  law  of  nations ;  such  as 
the  extent  of  the  rights  of  conquerors  over 
hostages,  the  events  which  may  dissolve 
their  obligation,  the  effect  of  their  escape 
upon  the  convention  between  the  princi¬ 
pals,  &c. 

Houwald*  died  in  January  1845. 

Huber*  (Theresa)  died  in  June  1829 
Just  before  her  death,  she  published  the 
correspondence  of  George  Forster  (who 
was  her  first  husband)  with  a  notice  of  hia 
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rife,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  An  edition  of  her 
tales,  in  6  vols.,  was  published  by  her  son, 
in  1830-33. 

Hue  is  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Anam,  in  the  peninsula  beyond  the  Gan¬ 
ges,  on  the  river  Hue,  about  10  miles  from 
the  Chinese  Sea,  with  about  50,000  or 
00,000  inhabitants.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
fortifications,  which  were  constructed  early 
in  the  present  century,  under  the  direction 
of  some  French  officers  in  the  service  of 
the  king  of  Cochin-China.  They  are  in 
the  European  style,  and,  it  is  said,  upon 
the  model  of  those  of  Strasburg.  Against 
Asiatic  enemies  the  fortress  is  impregna¬ 
ble.  Its  principal  fault  is  that  it  is  too 
large ;  and  it  would  require  at  least 
50,000  troops  to  garrison  it,  in  case  of  an 
attack  from  Europeans. 

Hufeland*  died  on  the  29th  of  August 
1836. 

Hugo  (Victor  Marie)  was  born  on  the 
26th  of  February  1802,  at  Besanqon,  in 
France,  where  his  father,  who  became 
afterwards  a  general,  and  was  advanced  to 
the  dignity  of  a  count  of  the  French  em¬ 
pire,  was  at  the  time  stationed  in  garrison, 
with  the  rank  of  a  colonel.  His  mother 
was  a  native  of  La  Vendee,  and  early  in¬ 
stilled  into  the  minds  of  her  children  roy¬ 
alist  sentiments ;  which  circumstance  led 
eventually  to  serious  family  disagreements. 
The  first  three  years  of  Victor  Hugo’s  life 
were  passed  with  his  parents  in  the  island 
of  Elba  ;  the  next  two  years  at  Paris ;  and 
the  next  two  again  in  Lower  Italy,  in  the 
Neapolitan  province  of  Avellino,  of  which 
his  father  was  governor.  This  region 
was  then  in  a  very  unsettled  state ;  and 
the  French  troops  were  frequently  em¬ 
ployed  in  serious  conflicts  with  the  various 
parties  of  banditti  that  infested  it.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  these  circumstances, 
added  to  the  wild  and  romantic  character 
of  the  scenery  which  he  witnessed,  had 
no  slight  influence  in  forming  the  mind 
of  the  future  author.  On  returning  with 
his  mother  to  Paris  in  1809,  an  incident 
occurred,  of  a  nature  to  cultivate  still  far¬ 
ther  in  him  those  political  sentiments 
which  his  mother  had  already  inculcated, 
as  well  as  to  awaken  powerfully  his  sensi¬ 
bilities.  Mad.  Hugo  received,  and  con¬ 
trived  to  conceal  in  her  house  for  two 
years,  the  French  general  Lahorie,  who 
vvas  an  object  of  pursuit  by  the  imperial 
police ;  during  which  period  he  found  oc¬ 
cupation  and  amusement  in  instructing  her 
children  in  the  Latin  language,  and  other 
branches  of  education.  He  was,  however, 
at  length  arrested,  and,  being  implicated 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Mallet,  was  exe¬ 


cuted  with  the  latter  in  1812,  in  the  plain , 
of  Grenelle.  In  the  course  of  the  year 
1811,  young  Hugo  went  with  his  parents 
to  Spain,  and  spent  a  year  in  the  school  for 
the  children  of  the  nobility  established  at 
Madrid,  where  he  acquired  a  correct  and 
familiar  acquaintance  with  the  Spanish 
language.  In  1812,  he  once  more  return¬ 
ed  to  Paris,  which  he  did  not  again  quit 
during  the  period  of  his  education.  This 
>vas  for  the  most  part  directed  by  an  aged 
priest,  and  with  such  success,  that,  when 
only  15  years  old,  he  produced  a  poem  “  On 
the  advantages  of  study,”  and  only  did  not 
carry  off  from  his  competitors  the  prize 
awarded  by  the  French  Academy,  because 
of  an  allusion  in  it  to  his  actual  boyhood, 
— an  allusion  regarded  by  the  judges  as 
an  unworthy  artifice  on  the  part  of  the 
author,  for  obtaining  the  object  desired. 
The  latter  contented  themselves  with 
awarding  to  him  an  honourable  mention. 
— The  next  trophies  of  the  youthful  author 
were  obtained  at  Toulouse.  Two  poetic 
effusions  of  his — “  La  statue  d’Henri  IV.,” 
and  “Les  Vierges  de  Verdun,” — were 
crowned,  in  1819,  by  the  Academy  of  the 
Floral  Games  of  that  city,  which,  in  the 
following  year,  also  awarded  the  same  ho¬ 
nour  to  his  ode  of  “  Mo'ise  sauve  des 
eaux,”  and  appointed  Hugo  to  be  “  maitre 
des  jeux  fioraux.”  The  productions  that 
have  been  mentioned,  with  a  number  of 
other  odes  and  ballads,  were  published  to¬ 
gether  in  1822,  in  a  volume,  and  acquired 
for  their  author  at  once  a  place  among 
the  literary  celebrities  of  the  day.  From 
this  period  down  to  the  present  time,  Vic¬ 
tor  Hugo  has  poured  himself  forth  in  a 
vast  number  of  publications,  embracing  a 
wide  field  of  literature,  in  poetry  and 
prose.  These  have  acquired  for  him  a  po¬ 
sition  at  the  head  of  the  romantic  as  op¬ 
posed  to  the  classical  school  of  French 
writers,  especially  in  the  lyrical  and  dra¬ 
matic  departments.  Besides  the  volume 
of  odes  and  ballads  already  mentioned,  he 
has  published  two  others,  in  1824-26,  of  a 
similar  description ;  and  among  his  other 
poetic  works,  are  the  “  Orientales”  (1329). 
the  “  Feuilles  d’automne”  (1831),  the 
“  Chants  du  crepuscule”  (1S35),  and  the 
“Voix  interieures.”  His  novels  are 
“  Hans  d’Islande”  (1823),  “  Bug  Jargal” 
(1826),  “  Le  dernier  jour  d’un  condamne” 
(1829),  and,  the  most  noted  of  them  all, 
“  Notre-dame  de  Paris.”  His  dramas  be¬ 
gan  with  “Cromwell”  (1827),  which  was 
followed  by  “Hernani”  (1829),  “Marion 
Delorme”  (1829),  “  Le  roi  s’amuse”  (1832), 
“  Lucrece  Borgia”  (1833),  “  Marie  Tudor” 
(1833),  “Angelo”  (1835),  “Ruy  BiaF' 
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(1839),  and  “  Les  Burg-graves”  (1842). 
And  in  addition  to  all  these,  he  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “  Le  Rhin”  (1840),  consisting  of 
letters  written  on  an  excursion  along  that 
beautiful  river,  and  of  a  series  of  articles, 
mostly  of  a  critical  nature,  contributed  by 
him,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  literary  ca¬ 
reer,  to  the  pages  of  the  “  Conservateur 
litteraire,”  and  which  were  subsequently 
published  under  the  title  of  “  Litterature 
et  philosophic  melees”  (2  vols.  1834).  In 
his  numerous  and  various  works,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  Hugo  evinces  much  talent, 
and  frequently  talent  of  a  high  order  ;  but 
it  may  be  said  with  equal  truth,  that  he  is 
disposed,  in  a  portion  of  them,  to  pronounce 
his  opinions  flippantly  and  confidently  on 
every  subject  that  happens  to  present  itself 
to  him,  whether  he  has  taken  pains  to 
understand  it  or  not ;  and  in  the  more  ima¬ 
ginative  portion  of  them,  to  maintain  his 
claim  to  occupy  the  most  prominent  post 
among  the  “  romantics,”  by  a  violation  of 
all  system  and  rules  whatever. 

Hull  (Commodore  Isaac)  was  born  in 
Connecticut,  March  9th  1775.  His  father 
was  an  officer  in  the  American  army  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
and  was  detained  for  a  long  time  a  pri¬ 
soner  in  the  Jersey  prison-ship.  Commo¬ 
dore  Hull’s  passion  for  the  sea  was  very 
early  displayed,  and  became  stronger  as 
he  grew  up.  With  the  hope  of  diverting 
his  attention  to  other  pursuits,  he  was  sent 
by  his  friends  to  his  uncle,  General  Wil¬ 
liam  Hull,  at  Boston,  where  he  went  to 
school.  The  object  desired,  however,  not 
having  been  accomplished,  they  consented 
to  his  making  a  voyage.  This  proved  a 
disastrous  one;  the  vessel  in  which  he 
sailed  being  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Ire¬ 
land.  He  nevertheless  returned  home  for¬ 
tified  in  his  resolution  of  leading  the  life 
of  a  seaman,  which  his  family  no  longer 
opposed.  —  At  the  age  of  19,  he  already 
commanded  a  ship  to  London.  On  the 
passage  of  a  bill  by  Congress  for  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  navy,  he  made  application 
for  a  lieutenantcy  in  the  U.  S.  service,  and 
devoted  himself  assiduously,  while  await¬ 
ing  the  decision  of  the  government  in  his 
case,  to  the  studies  necessary  for  the  naval 
profession.  He  was  commissioned  as  a 
lieutenant  on  the  9th  of  March  1798,  the 
day  on  which  he  completed  his  23d  year. 
He  was  ordered  to  the  frigate  Constitu¬ 
tion,  then  preparing  for  sea  at  Boston.  For 
a  period  of  about  four  years,  he  was  occu¬ 
pied  in  cruising  on  the  West  India  sta¬ 
tion,  for  the  protection  of  American  mer¬ 
chantmen  going  to  or  returning  from  the 
Windward  Islands.  In  1808,  he  distin¬ 


guished  himself  by  cutting  out  of  the  har¬ 
bour  of  Port  Platte,  in  the  island  of  Hayti, 
the  French  letter  of  marque,  the  Sand¬ 
wich;  an  enterprise  executed  with  great 
gallantry  and  spirit,  and  without  any  loss 
to  the  assailants.  On  the  return  of  the 
Constitution  to  Boston,  Lieutenant  Hull 
was  directed  to  superintend  the  repairs  of 
the  ship;  but,  before  this  service  was  com¬ 
pleted,  he  was  ordered  to  proceed  as  first 
lieutenant  of  the  frigate  Adams  to  the 
Mediterranean.  He  subsequently  com¬ 
manded  the  schooner  Enterprise  of  12 
guns,  and  rendered  in  her  effectual  aid  to 
Captain  Rodgers  in  the  John  Adams,  in 
capturing  a  large  corsair  before  the  har¬ 
bour  of  Tripoli.  The  next  vessel  that  he 
was  appointed  to  command  was  the  Argus 
of  16  guns,  which  was  in  1804 ;  in  which 
year,  al£o,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
a  master-commandant.  He  was  made  a 
captain  in  1806.  In  the  Argus,  he  cruised 
for  some  time  off  the  coast  of  Morocco  tc 
watch  the  movements  of  the  corsairs  in 
the  ports  of  that  state ;  and  after  rejoining 
Commodore  Preble’s  squadron  oft'  Tripoli, 
he  was  ordered  to  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and 
charged  with  the  protection  of  American 
property  in  the  event  of  the  Frencli  gain¬ 
ing  possession  of  that  city.  The  next 
office  intrusted  to  him  was  the  conveying, 
on  board  of  his  vessel,  of  General  Eaton 
and  his  officers  to  Alexandria,  in  Egypt. 
He  at  length  returned  to  the  United  States, 
after  an  absence  of  four  years  and  three 
months,  and  was  immediately  ordered  to 
superintend  the  construction  of  gun-boats, 
in  pursuance  of  the  system  adopted  dur¬ 
ing  the  administration  of  President  Jef¬ 
ferson.  Lie  was  successively  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Norfolk  Navy-Yard, 
and  gun-boats  on  that  station ;  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  frigate  Chesapeake ;  to  that 
of  the  Constitution,  in  which  vessel  he 
conveyed  to  France  Mr.  Barlow,  the  Ame¬ 
rican  minister  to  the  emperor  Napoleon ; 
and  to  that  of  the  navy-yard  and  gun-boats 
in  the  harbour  of  New  York.  —  At  the 
commencement  of  the  war  of  1812,  Cap¬ 
tain  Hull  was  appointed  once  more  to  com¬ 
mand  the  Constitution  frigate.  He  sailed 
in  her  from  Annapolis  on  the  12th  of  July ; 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  was  afforded  him  of  exhibiting  a  spe¬ 
cimen  of  skilful  seamanship  and  naval 
manoeuvring,  of  so  extraordinary  a  nature 
as  to  excite  the  admiration  even  of  the 
enemy.  After  a  chase  of  nearly  three 
days,  and  as  many  nights,  he  succeeded 
in  effecting  his  escape  from  a  British 
squadron  consisting  of  the  Africa  64  gun- 
ship,  4  frigates  and  a  brig.  On  the  19th 
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of  the  following-  month,  he  had  the  good 
fortune  to  encounter  the  Guerriere,  one  of 
the  frigates  of  this  squadron,  single-hand¬ 
ed.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  instance  on  re¬ 
cord  of  a  greater  execution  having  been 
performed  by  an  equal  force,  and  in  an 
equal  time,  in  naval  warfare,  than  was 
done  by  the  Constitution  on  the  present 
occasion.  Although  there  was  an  interval 
of  a»bout  two  hours  between  the  firing  of 
the  first  and  the  last  shot,  the  battle  was 
really  won  in  a  fourth  part  of  that  time. 
Of  the  Americans  14  only,  of  the  British 
79,  were  killed  or  wounded  ;  and  while 
the  Constitution  was  so  little  injured  as  to 
be  ready  to  engage  another  frigate  imme¬ 
diately  afterwards,  had  she  been  called 
upon  to  do  so,  the  Guerriere  was  com¬ 
pletely  dismasted,  and  reduced  to  a  mere 
wreck.  — On  his  return  into  port,  Captain 
Hull  gave  up  the  command  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  “  with  a  feeling,”  to  use  the  words 
of  Mr.  Cooper,  “that  was  highly  credita¬ 
ble  to  him,  in  order  to  allow  others  an 
equal  chance  to  distinguish  themselves; 
there  being  unfortunately  many  more  cap¬ 
tains  than  vessels  in  the  navy  at  that  try¬ 
ing  moment.”  He  was  then  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  navy-vard  at  Boston, 
and  about  a  year  afterwards  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  that  at  Portsmouth,  in  New 
Hampshire,  where  he  remained  until  he 
was  selected  to  be  one  of  the  first  Navy 
Commissioners.  After  holding  this  office 
for  a  few  months  only,  he  accepted  once 
more  the  command  of  the  Boston  station, 
and  remained  there  eight  years.  At  the 
expiration  of  this  time,  he  was  sent,  in  the 
frigate  United  States,  to  command  the 
American  squadron  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Returning  home  in  three  or  four  years,  he 
was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Navy-Yard.  There  he  spent  seven 
years,  and,  having  obtained  leave  of  ab¬ 
sence,  went  to  Europe  with  his  family, 
and  continued  abroad  two  years.  Upon 
his  return,  he  was  employed  on  various 
courts-martial,  and  other  duties,  for  about 
12  months.  He  was  then  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  line-of-battle-ship  Ohio, 
and  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron;  which 
cruise  lasted  nearly  three  years.  Commo¬ 
dore  Hull,  finding  his  health  to  have  be¬ 
come  seriously  impaired  by  the  unremit¬ 
ted  and  arduous  duties  which  he  had  been 
called  upon  to  perform,  asked  for,  and  had 
granted  to  him,  an  unconditional  leave  of 
absence  from  the  naval  service.  He  es¬ 
tablished  himself  in  the  city  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  the  month  of  October  1842.  And 
he  died  here  on  the  13th  of  February  1843. 
— ; *He  was  ever  exemplary  in  the  perform¬ 


ance  of  his  private,  as  of  his  public  duties; 
and  the  modesty,  amiability,  and  courtesy, 
of  his  intercourse  with  others,  as  striking¬ 
ly  characterized  him,  as  did  his  self-pos¬ 
session  and  intrepidity  in  danger. 

Hullin*  (General)  published  in  1833, 
“Explanations  offered  to  impartial  men, 
relating  to  the  military  commission  ap¬ 
pointed  in  the  year  XII.  for  the  trial  of  the 
duke  of  Enghien.”  He  died  in  1841. 

LIumann  (Jean  George)  was  born  at 
S-trasburg,  in  France,  in  August  1780,  of 
obscure  parents.  He  embraced  the  mer¬ 
cantile  profession  in  that  city,  and,  by 
his  industry  and  intelligence,  acquired  a 
large  fortune.  In  1820,  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  from 
the  department  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  He 
took  his  seat  on  the  benches  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  ;  and  during  the  sessions  of  1824, 1825, 
1826,  and  1827,  often  engaged  in  the  dis- 
cussionsof  the  Chamber  on  financial  aftairs. 
In  1828,  he  was  chosen  a  deputy  by  the 
electoral  college  of  Villefranche.  In  1830, 
he  was  one  of  the  221  deputies  who  voted 
the  famous  address  to  the  king,  which  led 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  Chambers,  and  the 
revolution  of  July.  In  this  month,  he  v:as 
re-elected  a  deputy,  by  the  town  of  Schcle- 
stadt,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Rhine.  He  became  minister  of  finance  on 
the  11th  of  October  1832,  and  quitted  this 
post  in  January  1836.  On  the  3d  of  Oc¬ 
tober  1837,  he  was  nominated  a  peer,  and, 
on  the  first  of  March  1840,  resumed  the 
charge  of  the  department  of  the  finances. 
He  continued  in  this  office  till  the  month 
of  April  1842,  when  he  was  carried  off  by 
an  attack  of  apoplexy. 

Humboldt*  (Frederick  Henry  Alexan¬ 
der,  baron  de).  Since  the  return  to  Eu¬ 
rope  of  this  eminent  individual  from  his 
journey  in  1829  into  Asiatic  Russia,  he 
has  resided  at  Berlin,  occasionally  making 
a  visit  to  Paris,  and  excursions  to  different 
parts  of  Germany. — He  gave  an  account 
of  the  above-mentioned  journey  to  the 
public,  in  3  vols.,  in  1837-42,  and  has  still 
more  lately  published,  under  the  title  of 
“  Cosmos,”  an  elaborate  and  learned  work 
on  physical  geography. 

Humboldt*  (Charles  William,  baron 
de).  After  a  number  of  years  devoted  ex¬ 
clusively  to  literary  pursuits,  this  distin¬ 
guished  individual  once  more  became  a 
member  of  the  Prussian  cabinet  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1830.  He  died  at  his  estate  of 
Tegel,  near  Berlin,  on  the  8th  of  April 
1835.  —  Besides  his  works  already  men¬ 
tioned,  he  is  the  author  of  a  grammatical 
treatise  “  On  the  Dual  Number”  (Berlin, 
1828) ;  of  a  “Letter  to  M.  Abel  de  Remusat 
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on  the  nature  of  grammatical  forms  in 
general,  and  on  the  genius  of  the  Chinese 
language  in  particular”  (Paris,  1827);  of 
observations  on  the  Japanese  grammars 
of  Rodriguez  and  Oyanguren  (1826) ;  to¬ 
gether  with  a  dissertation  on  the  Sanscrit 
verbs  formed  by  the  suffixes  tva  and  ya  in 
Schlegel’s  “  Indischer  Bibliothek”  (vols.  1 
and  2),  and  of  several  other  dissertations 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Berlin.  He  left  also  two 
unfinished  works,  the  intended  appearance 
of  which  was  announced  to  the  public  in 
1840.  These  are  a  treatise  “  On  the  Lan¬ 
guages  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,”  and 
another  “On  the  Philosophy  of  Lan¬ 
guage.” 

Hummel*  entered  in  1816  into  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  king  of  W iirtemberg,  which 
he,  however,  quitted  4  years  afterwards  for 
that  of  the  grand-duke  of  Saxe-Weimar. 
In  1822  he  went  to  Russia,  in  1823  to  Hol¬ 
land  and  Belgium,  and  in  1825  to  Paris ; 
being1  acknowledged,  wherever  he  went, 
to  be  the  first  performer  on  the  pianoforte 
of  his  time.  He  excelled  especially  as  an 
improvisatore  on  that  instrument.  In  1833, 
we  find  him  directing  the  German  opera 
in  London.  Returning  afterwards  to  the 
continent,  he  made  a  visit  to  Poland,  and 
then  resumed  his  position  at  Weimar,  con- 
fin  uing  there  till  his  death,  which  happen¬ 
ed  on  the  17th  of  October  1837. — As  a  mu¬ 
sical  composer,  he  was  unsurpassed  by  any 
of  his  contemporaries,  Beethooven  alone 
excepted. 

Hyde  de  Neuville,*  on  quitting  the 
ministry  in  August  L829,  was  made  a  peer 
of  France ;  but  after  the  revolution  of  the 
following  July,  he  conceived  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  refuse  to  take  the  required  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  new  government,  and  to  re¬ 
sign  his  peerage.  Since  that  event,  he 
has  lived  retired  from  public  affairs. 

Hydra.*  The  population  of  this  island 
was  estimated,  in  1834,  at  only  20,000. 
The  anticipations  of  its  recovering  its  for¬ 
mer  prosperity  after  the  peace  have  not 
been  realized ;  its  commerce  having  been, 
for  the  most  part,  transferred  to  the  more 
advantageously  situated  ports  of  Nauplia 
and  the  Piraeus. 


Hydrates  are  compounds  containing 
water  as  one  of  their  proximate  elements, 
and  in  definite  proportion.  Caustic  potash, 
for  example,  is  a  hydrate  of  potassa,  com¬ 
posed  of  one  equivalent  of  potassa  =  48, 
and  one  of  water  =  9 ;  and  slacked-lime, 
which  is  an  apparently  dry  white  powder, 
is  a  hydrate  of  lime. 

Hydro-cyanic  acid.  See  Prussic  acid. 

Hydromel.  See  Mead.  t 

Hygrometer.*  Much  attention  has 
been  latterly  paid  to  the  improvement  of 
hygrometers,  but  not  with  the  success  that 
might  have  been  anticipated.  Daniell’s, 
especially  as  modified  in  its  construction 
by  Pouillet,  is  among  the  best  of  those 
hitherto  proposed.  Although  an  excel¬ 
lent  instrument  for  most  climates,  it  is 
scarcely  fitted  to  give  accurate  indications 
when  the  dew-point  is  so  far  below  the 
temperature  of  the  air  as  it  frequently  is 
during  our  American  summers.  This  dif- 
ficulty  having  been  much  felt  at  the  ob¬ 
servatory  attached  to  the  Girard  College, 
Prof.  A.  D.  Bache  was  led  to  devise  a  new 
instrument,  more  simple  in  its  construction 
and  more  accurate  in  its  indications,  and 
at  the  same  time  less  expensive  and  less 
liable  to  be  broken  or  injured.  It  consists 
of  a  thin  metal  trough  filled  with  mercury, 
and  placed  horizontally,  so  that  one  end 
may  be  immersed  in  a  box  containing  a 
freezing  mixture.  In  the  mercury  a  de¬ 
licate  thermometer  moves,  being  support¬ 
ed  in  a  vertical  position  by  a  metal  wire, 
placed  above  and  parallel  to  the  trough. 
(A  steel  bar,  having  upon  its  upper  surface 
a  series  of  holes  containing  mercury,  in 
each  of  vfoich  is  placed  a  small  thermo¬ 
meter,  may  be  used  in  place  of  the  trough.) 
The  outer  surface’ of  the  trough  is  gilded. 
The  freezing  mixture  reduces  the  temper¬ 
ature  of  that  end  of  the  trough  below  the 
dew-point,  while  the  outer  end  remains  at 
the  temperature  of  the  air.  Hence  the 
temperature  of  some  intermediate  point 
of  the  trough  will  coincide  with  the  dew¬ 
point;  and  this  position  will  be  indicated  by 
the  boundary  line  of  the  deposit  of  mois¬ 
ture.  The  thermometer  (whose  bulb  near¬ 
ly  fills  the  trough)  being  moved  opposite 
this  point,  will  indicate  the  temperature. 


LCE.*  In  September  1833,  a  cargo  of 
this  article,  shipped  at  Boston,  was  dis¬ 
charged  at  Calcutta.  The  price  at  which 
i  was  offered  was  3d.  sterling  "per  lb. ; 
while  the  native  ice,  artificially  produ 


could  not  be  sold  under  6d.  It  was  packed 
in  solid  masses,  within  chambers  of  double 
planking,  with  a  layer  of  refuse  tan  or 
bark  between  them ;  but  it  was  expected, 

:  by  improved  methods  of  packing,  that  ice 
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might  he  brought  from  America  at  a  still 
cheaper  rate.  The  whole  quantity  ship¬ 
ped,  on  the  occasion  just  mentioned,  was 
180  tons,  of  which  about  60  wasted  on  the 
voyage,  and  20  on  the  passage  up  the  river 
to  Calcutta,  and  in  stowing  away. 

Ideler.*  His  last  and  most  important 
work  is  a  treatise  on  the  “  Chronology  of 
the  Chinese”  (1839). 

Ideology  is  the  term  applied  by  the 
later  disciples  of  Condillac  to  the  history 
of  human  ideas,  considered  as  so  many 
successive  modes  of  certain  original  or 
transformed  sensations.  By  some  French 
writers,  and  particularly  by  Destutt-Tra- 
cy,  it  is  employed  in  a  more  extensive 
sense,  as  synonymous  with  metaphysics. 
In  this  sense  it  was  understood  by  Na¬ 
poleon,  when  he  said  that  he  had  no  love 
for  the  ideologues.  The  speculations  of 
the  metaphysician  have  too  close  a  rela¬ 
tion  to.  those  of  the  political  philosopher, 
concerning  the  defects  and  errors  of  exist- 
ing  systems  of  administration  and  govern¬ 
ment,  to  have  been  acceptable  to  the  im¬ 
perial  despot;  who,  accordingly,  abolished 
altogether  the  moral  and  political  class  of 
the  Institute.  " 

Idria.*  The  quicksilver  mines  of  Idria 
are  the  richest  and  most  celebrated  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  next  to  those  of  Almaden  in  Spain. 
They  yield  annually  from  3200  to  3500 
cwt.  of  metal,  about  a  sixth  part  of  which 
is  converted  on  the  spot  into  vermilion, 
corrosive  sublimate,  and  other  preparations 
of  mercury.  The  mine  is  rather  more 
than  1000  feet  in  depth.  From  600  to  700 
workmen  are  said  to  have  been  latterly 
employed ;  500  of  whom  are  miners. 
These  usually  enter  the  service  at  15 
years  of  age.  After  40  years’  service,  or 
earlier,  if  ill  health  overtake  them,  they 
are  allowed  to  retire  on  full  pay,  and  enjoy 
various  privileges.  The  widows  and  or¬ 
phans  of  miners,  also,  are  entitled  to  a 
pension.  The  process  of  mining  is  said  to 
be  very  unhealthful ;  the  heat  of  the  mine, 
varying  from  80°  to  86°  Fahr.,  impreg¬ 
nates  the  atmosphere  with  volatilized  mer¬ 
cury,  which  soon  exerts  all  its  characteris¬ 
tic  effects  on  the  constitutions  of  the  miners. 
In  some  parts  the  heat  is  so  great,  and  the 
atmosphere  so  vitiated,  that  the  workmen 
are  obliged  to  relieve  each  other  every  two 
hours. 

India.*  Such  notice  as  the  space  to 
which  we  are  limited  permits  us  to  take 
of  the  Portuguese,  Spanish,  Dutch,  Dan¬ 
ish,  and  French  colonies  in  the  East,  will 
be  found  under  the  heads  of  those  colonies 
respectively,  or  of  the  countries  to  which 
they  belong. %  It  is  intended  here  merely 
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to  add  a  few  particulars  to  the  account 
previously  rendered  of  the  possessions  of 
Great  Britain  in  that  quarter,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  Ilindostan,  and  to  give  a  sketch 
of  their  recent  history.  —  As  has  already 
been  mentioned,  the  British  empire  in 
Ilindostan  is  composed  of  such  provinces 
as  are  directly  subject  to  the  authority  of 
the  East  India  Company,  or  the  officers 
appointed  by  it ;  of  the  states  which  are 
tributary  to  it;  and  of  those  which  are 
styled  its  allies.  The  first  of  these  is  di¬ 
vided  into  the  presidencies  of  Bengal, 
Agra,  Madras,  and  Bombay.  Of  these, 
Bengal  is  situated  on  the  lower  Ganges ; 
Agra  lies  on  the  middle  and  upper  parts 
of  this  river;  Madras  comprehends  the  ter¬ 
ritory  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
peninsula,  on  the  coasts  of  Coromandel 
and  Malabar,  and  the  intervening'  table-land 
of  Mysore ;  and  Bombay  occupies  the  north¬ 
ern  portion  of  the  western  coast,  together 
with  a  part  of  the  plateau  of  the  Deccan. 
The  E.  I.  Company  stipulates  with  its  tri¬ 
butaries  to  protect  them  from  all  external 
enemies,  and  maintains  for  this  purpose  a 
considerable  military  force,  the  expense 
of  which  is  provided  for,  either  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  by  those  states  of  an  annual  subsidy, 
or  by  means  of  the  revenue  derived  from 
districts  ceded  by  them  to  the  Company. 
In  no  case  is  the  latter  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  concerns  of  a  tributary  state,  ex¬ 
cept  when  called  upon  to  secure  the  sue 
cession  of  the  legitimate  heir,  on  the  death 
of  any  of  the  Indian  rulers.  The  E.  I. 
Company’s  allies  are  bound  to  ftirnish, 
when  required,  an  auxiliary  force  to  co¬ 
operate  with  its  own  troops,  as  well  as  to 
contribute  such  other  aid,  in  money  or 
otherwise,  as  the  common  interests  of  both 
parties  may  render  necessary.  They  are, 
moreover,  to  afford  no  refuge  to  criminals 
seeking  to  escape  from  justice  in  any  of 
the  presidencies,  nor  to  employ  any  Euro¬ 
pean  in  their  service  without  obtaining  the 
previous  consent  of  the  British  govern¬ 
ment. — The  extent  and  population  of  the 
several  presidencies,  as  given  in  the  arti¬ 
cle  India  in  M’Culloch’s  Geographical 
Dictionary,  is  as  follows : — 

Area  in  sq.  m.  Population. 

Bengal  and  Agra .  306,000  .  69,710,000 

Madras .  130,900  14,895,000 

Bombay .  68,100  6,940,006 

Total .  505,000  91,545,000 

The  tributary  or  allied  states  of  Berai, 
Oude,  Mysore,  Travancore,  Cochin,  Sat 
tarah,  the  dominions  of  the  Nizam,  of  the 
Rajpoot  and  Bundlecund  chiefs,  &c.,  whicn 
are  either  entirely  or  in  part  surroundea 
by  the  British  territories,  ar  istimated. 
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according  to  the  same  authority,  to  com¬ 
prise  about  433,000  sq.  m.,  and  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  about  41,000,000.  But  even  these 
do  not  complete  the  statement  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  and  people  subject  to  the  dominion 
of  Great  Britain  in  India.  There  yet  re¬ 
main  to  be  mentioned  the  provinces  be¬ 
yond  the  Ganges  conquered  from  the  Bir¬ 
mans,  and  annexed  to  the  presidency  of 
Bengal,  having  an  area  of  77,300  sq.  m., 
and  a  population  of  1,357,500  ;  the  island 
of  Ceylon,  with  an  area  of  24,450  sq.  m., 
and  a  population  of  1,242,000;  and  the 
British  settlements  on  the  straits  of  Ma¬ 
lacca,  viz.  Penang,  or  Prince  of  Wales’s 
Island,  and  Wellesley  province,  Malacca, 
and  Singapore,  with  an  area  of  1570  sq. 
m.,  and  a  population  of  154,500. 

Until  the  year  1814,  the  E.  I.  Company 
had  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  with  India. 
On  the  renewal  of  its  charter  in  that  year, 
it  was  deprived  of  this  privilege,  and  the 
trade  was  thrown  open  to  the  individual 
enterprise  of  British  merchants.  But  the 
trade  with  China  remained  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  the  company  until  1833,  when  its 
charter  was  last  renewed;  and  the  com¬ 
pany  was  thenceforth  restricted  from  car¬ 
rying  on,  upon  its  own  account,  any  com¬ 
mercial  operations  whatever.  The  effect 
of  these  changes,  in  augmenting  the  value 
of  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  Great 
Britain  exported  to  India,  has  been  very 
extraordinary.  The  declared  value  of 
these  was,  in  1814,  £1,874,690 :  in  1832, 
it  was  £3,750,286 ;  in  1833  (including  the 
export*  to  China),  £3,495,301 ;  and  in 
1840  (also  including  China),  £6,023,192. 
And  the  effect  on  the  imports  from  India 
has  been  scarcely  less  remarkable.  Some  * 
important  branches  of  this  trade  may  be 
said  to  have  been  created  since  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  the  E.  I.  Company,  as  a  commer¬ 
cial  body,  altogether  ceased.  Linseed, 
rum,  tobacco,  and  wool,  which,  previously 
to  1833,  did  not  enter  into  the  trade  be¬ 
tween  India  and  England,  have  become 
articles  of  considerable  importance.  The 
quantities  of  lac  dye  and  shellac  have  been 
quadrupled.  Hemp  is  more  than  doubled, 
and  hides  are  increased  three-fold.  Pep¬ 
per  and  rice  have  doubled.  The  sugar 
trade,  from  being  quite  insignificant,  has 
lately  become  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  commerce ;  and  the  supply  of 
cotton,  in  1841,  was  97,388,153  lbs.,  or 
three  times  as  great  as  it  was  in  1833. 
The  quantity  of  coffee  was  likewise  nearly 
trebled ;  but  the  greater  part  of  this  in¬ 
crease  proceeded  from  the  extension  of  the 
culture  of  coffee-trees  in  Ceylonr  which 
fol.owed  upon  the  assimilation,  in  1835, 


of  the  duties  upon  East  India  and  West 
India  coffee. — A  very  large  trade,  we  must 
not  omit  to  mention,  is  carried  on  from  the 
settlements  in  British  India  in  addition  to 
that  with  Great  Britain.  In  the  years 
1839-40,  the  value  of  the  imports  and  ex¬ 
ports  of  Bengal,  of  the  character  referred 
to,  amounted  respectively  to  £2,677,388 
and  £3,218,527.  The  value  of  the  im¬ 
ports  and  exports  of  Madras  was  more  than 
the  half  of  these  sums;  while  that  of  those 
of  Bombay  exceeded  this. — On  an  average 
of  four  years  ending  in  1840,  the  revenues 
of  the  E.  I.  Company,  and  its  expendi¬ 
ture,  were  respectively  £19,403,590  and 
£21,661,114.  The  land  is  the  principal 
source  of  revenue ;  then  follow,  in  the  order 
of  their  importance,  the  salt  monopoly,  the 
customs,  the  opium  monopoly,  &c.  The 
wars  in  which  the  E.  I.  Company  has  at 
various  times  been  engaged,  have  occa¬ 
sioned  it  to  contract  a  debt,  which,  in  1840, 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  £30,703,778. — 
The  army  maintained  in  British  India  con¬ 
sisted,  in  1837,  the  latest  year  in  which  we 
have  any  distinct  account,  of  26,582  Bri¬ 
tish,  and  157,758  native  troops,  or  sepoys, 
cammanded  by  British  officers,  besides 
111,500  native  auxiliaries. — By  the  act  of 
1833,  the  E.  I.  Company  holds,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  board  of  control, 
the  political  government  and  patronage  of 
British  India,  till  the  30th  of  April  1854. 
The  supreme  authority  is  vested  in  the 
governor-general,  who  is  also  governor  of 
the  presidency  of  Bengal.  He  is  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  court  of  directors,  the  nomi¬ 
nation  being  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
sovereign,  and  is  assisted  by  a  council  of 
five  members,  three  of  whom  are  appointed 
by  the  court  of  directors  from  among  per 
sons  who  are,  or  have  been,  servants  of 
the  company ;  another  is  chosen  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  manner,  but  from  persons  unconnected 
with  the  company;  and  the  remaining  one 
is  the  commander-in-chief,  who  takes  rank 
immediately  after  the  governor-general. 
The  other  presidencies  have  also  their 
governors  and  councils,  subordinate  to  the 
governor  and  council  of  the  Bengal  presi¬ 
dency.  The  governor-general  in  council 
is  competent  to  make  laws  for  the  whole 
of  British  India,  and  which  are  binding 
upon  all  the  courts  of  justice,  unless  an¬ 
nulled  by  higher  authority.  Parliament 
reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  supersede  or 
suspend  all  the  proceedings  or  acts  of  the 
governor-general ;  and  the  court  of  direct¬ 
ors  has  also  power  to  disallow  them. 

Nothing  occurred  in  the  history  of  Bri¬ 
tish  India,  after  the  termination  of  the 
Birman  war  in  1825,  to  attract  the  public 
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attention  in  Europe  or  America,  in  any 
considerable  degree,  to  the  affairs  of  that 
country  until  the  British  incursion  into 
Afghanistan.  The  grounds  alleged  by  the 
governor-general,  Lord  Auckland,  for  mak¬ 
ing  war  against  the  Afghans,  as  announced 
by  him  on  the  1st  of  October  1838,  were 
the  treatment  experienced  at  the  hands  of 
Dost  Mohammed,  the  ruler  at  Cabul,  by 
Runjeet  Sing,  who  was  an  ally  of  the  E.  1. 
Company;  the  refusal  to  the  British  of  the 
unrestricted  navigation  of  the  Indus;  the 
necessity  of  securing  a  bulwark  on  the 
N.  W.  frontier  of  llindostan  against  the 
apprehended  invasion  of  a  foreign  power ; 
and  that  the  interference  of  the  company 
in  his  behalf  had  been  required  by  its  ally 
Shah  Soojah,  the  lawful  chief  of  Cabul, 
but  who  had  been  deposed  by  his  enemies. 
A  British  force  of  26,000  men  advanced 
accordingly  into  the  heart  of  Afghanistan, 
by  the  route  of  Candahar.  Every  attempt 
to  resist  it  on  its  route  proved  abortive; 
and  it  re-established  Shah  Soojah  in  his 
capital,  in  the  month  of  August  1839.  To¬ 
wards  the  end  of  that  year,  the  country 
was  evacuated  by  the  British,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  body  of  men  left  in 
garrison  at  Jellalabad,  to  support  the  shah 
in  case  of  necessity.  In  the  course  of  the 
next  year,  however,  to  provide  more  effi¬ 
cient  means  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
existing  condition  of  things,  an  additional 
force  was  sent  to  be  stationed  at  Cabul 
itself.  To  keep  ,  its  communication  open 
with  the  E.  I.  Company’s  possessions  in 
India,  it  was  judged  expedient  to  purchase 
from  the  independent  tribes  an  undisturbed 
passage  at  all  times  through  the  mountain 
passes,  on  the  road  leading  to  Jellalabad. 
It  would  appear  that  the  money  for  this 
purpose  was  not  paid  to  the  full  amount 
of  what  had  been  promised;  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  some  of  those  tribes  occu¬ 
pied  the  passes  in  such  numbers,  that  it 
was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
General  Sale  was  able  to  make  his  way 
through  them,  with  the  detachment  under 
his  command.  This  occurred  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  1841.  Almost  immediately  after¬ 
wards,  the  Afghans  rose  in  insurrection  at 
Cabul,  and  hemmed  in  the  British  force 
there  under  General  Elphinstone  so  close¬ 
ly,  as  to  render  it  expedient,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  latter  and  his  advisers,  to  consent 
to  quit  altogether  the  capital  of  Afghanis¬ 
tan,  on  the  assurance  given  by  Akbar 
Khan  of  his  retreat  upon  Jellalabad  not 
being  in  any  manner  molested ;  and  this, 
too,  notwithstanding  that,  just  before,  the 
British  resident,  Sir  William  M’Naghten, 
had  been  treacherously  put  to  death  by 
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that  chief,  in  a  conference  held  with  him 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  British  en¬ 
campment.  The  conditions  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  which  had  been  made  were  unscru¬ 
pulously  violated  by  the  enemy ;  and  the 
British  troops,  harassed  on  their  march 
by  continued  attacks,  perished  almost  to  a 
man  before  reaching  Jellalabad.  In  jus¬ 
tice,  however,  to  Akbar  Khan,  it  is  proper 
to  mention  that  the  officers  and  ladies  who 
fell  into  his  hands  on  this  calamitous  oc¬ 
casion,  were  treated  by  him  in  a  most 
kind  and  respectful  manner.  “No  Euro¬ 
pean  power,”  such  is  their  own  testimony, 
“  could  have  treated  prisoners  of  war  bet¬ 
ter.”  It  now  became  imperative  on  the 
government  of  India  to  restore  the  prestige 
of  the  superiority  of  the  British  arms  by 
sending  another  army  into  Afghanistan, 
and  striking  a  blow  that  would  resound 
throughout  the  immense  population  sub¬ 
ject  to  its  sway.  The  division  of  General 
Pollock  reached  Jellalabad  in  April  1842, 
and  united  itself  in  that  city  to  the  troops 
under  the  orders  of  General  Sale,  who  had 
succeeded  in  maintaining  himself  against 
all  the  efforts  of  the  Afghans  to  drive  him 
from  his  position.  After  a  delay  there  of 
several  months,  General  Pollock  com¬ 
menced  his  march  on  the  20th  of  August 
upon  Cabul,  which  he  entered,  having  to¬ 
tally  defeated  Akbar  Khan  on  his  wTay,  on 
the  16th  of  the  following  month.  In  a  few 
days  afterwards,  all  the  prisoners,  one  only 
excepted,  were  restored  to  their  friends ; 
and  before  long,  the  British  army  was 
joined  by  General  Nott,  who  had  advanced 
into  Afghanistan  by  way  of  Candahar,  and 
had  been  successful  in  various  conflicts 
with  the  enemy.  Lord  Ellenborough,  who 
had  superseded  Lord  Auckland  in  the 
office  of  governor-general,  now  announced 
in  a  proclamation  that  the  honour  of  the 
British  arms  having  been  restored  by  the 
recent  victories  which  had  been  achieved, 
the  army  in  possession  of  Afghanistan 
should  be  withdrawn  to  the  Sutledge,  and 
that  he  would  “  leave  it  to  the  Afghans 
themselves  to  create  a  government  amidst 
the  anarchy  which  is  a  consequence  of 
their  crimes.”  As  a  signal  punishment 
of  that  people  for  the  treacheries  of  which 
they  had  been  guilty,  the  generals,  before 
commencing  their  retrograde  movement, 
directed  or  permitted  their  troops  to  com¬ 
mit  various  ravages,  scarcely  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  civilized  warfare ;  such, 
for  example,  as  the  destruction  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  city  of  Cabul,  of  the 
strong  and  populous  town  of  Istalif,  as  wel1 
as  of  a  number  of  other  towns.  On  theii 
march,  too,  to  the  Sutledge,  the  troops  are 
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stated  to  have  committed  every  kind  of 
devastation.  One  writer  says,  “  Our  path 
is  marked  by  fire  and  sword;  nothing  es¬ 
capes  us;  friends  and  foes,  at  least  soi- 
disant  friends,  share  the  same  fate.”  The 
next  important  event  in  the  history  of  Bri¬ 
tish  India  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Af¬ 
ghanistan  war,  was  the  annexation  of 
Sinde  to  the  British  empire,  in  1843.  The 
Ameers  or  princes  of  that  province,  which 
is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Indus,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the 
Punjab,  had  evinced,  during  the  occur¬ 
rences  of  which  some  account  has  been 
given,  an  unfriendly  disposition  towards 
the  British  government.  This  circum¬ 
stance  drew  upon  them  the  attention  of 
the  latter,  which  required  them  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  a  new  treaty,  granting  to  the 
British  certain  privileges  in  their  domi¬ 
nions,  beyond  what  had  been  stipulated  for 
in  preceding  treaties.  Though  much  dis¬ 
inclined  to  this  measure,  they  actually 
subscribed  the  treaty  on  the  14th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  1843,  but  on  the  following  day 
treacherously  attacked  the  residence  of 
the  British  Commissioners  with  a  large 
body  of  men.  On  the  17th  of  the  same 
month,  a  severe  action  took  place  between 
the  British  troops  under  Sir  Charles  Na¬ 
pier  and  the  forces  of  the  Ameers,  who, 
having  been  defeated,  on  the  next  day 
surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war. 
Their  territory  was  appropriated  as  alrea¬ 
dy  mentioned.  The  contest  which  has 
more  recently  occurred  with  the  warlike 
Sikhs,  who  occupy  the  country  called  the 
Punjab,  threatened,  for  a  short  time,  more 
seriously  than  any  other  in  which  the  Bri¬ 
tish  had  for  many  years  been  engaged,  the 
safety  of  their  eastern  empire.  But  the 
latter  have  been  victorious,  and  the  danger 
apprehended  has  passed  away;  although 
they  were  in  a  great  measure  taken  by 
surprise,  and  their  adversaries  were  nume¬ 
rous,  well  organized,  and  abundantly  pro¬ 
vided  with  artillery,  as  well  as  with  the 
various  other  munitions  of  war.  Lord  El- 
lenborough,  it  may  be  proper  to  mention, 
was  superseded  in  the  office  of  governor- 
general  of  India,  in  1844,  by  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge.  This  distinguished  officer,  waiv¬ 
ing  his  superiority  of  rank,  volunteered  to 
act  as  second  in  command,  under  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief,  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  in  the 
war  with  the  Sikhs. 

Inman  (Henry),  a  distinguished  Ame¬ 
rican  painter,  was  born  at  Utica:  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  on  the  20th  of  October 
1801.  His  talent  for  that  department  of 
art  in  which  he  became  eminent  .showed 
itself  early,  but  he  received  no  regular 


instruction  in  drawing  until  his  parents 
removed  to  the  city  of  New  York,  about 
the  year  1812.  "While  under  the  care  of 
an  elementary  teacher,  he  attracted  the 
attention  of  Jarvis,  the  painter,  who  pro¬ 
posed  to  receive  him  as  a  pupil.  This 
proposal  decided  his  career;  a  warrant 
which  had  been  obtained  for  him  to  enter 
the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point  as  a 
cadet  was  relinquished,  and  he  entered 
upon  a  seven  years’  apprenticeship  with 
Jarvis.  He  continued  to  serve  out  this 
whole  term,  and  to  this  exact  and  regu¬ 
lar  discipline  much  of  his  professional 
reputation  was  owing.  Inman  began 
his  career  as  a  portrait  and  miniature 
painter  in  New  York,  and  soon  acquired 
a  high  reputation  for  the  excellence  and 
fidelity  of  his  likenesses.  He  afterwards 
removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  then  to  a 
farm  which  he  purchased  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey, 
being  constantly  engaged  in  his  profession, 
chiefly  as  a  portrait  painter.  He  returned 
to  the  city  of  New  York,  which  was  his 
place  of  residence  during  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life.  Remarkable  for  great 
rapidity  as  well  as  truth  in  his  portraits, 
he  has  left,  amidst  a  large  number  of  pic¬ 
tures,  likenesses  of  many  of  bis  distin¬ 
guished  countrymen.  Among  these,  his 
portraits  of  Bishop  White  and  Chief-Jus¬ 
tice  Marshall  may  be  mentioned  as  works 
of  the  highest  order  of  merit.  The  genius 
of  Inman  was  not  restricted  to  that  branch 
of  art  in  which  he  was  chiefly  engaged ; 
he  enjoyed  also  a  fine  reputation  for  fancy 
and  landscape  painting,  of  which  he  has 
left  some  admirable  specimens.  The  pros¬ 
perity  of  Inman’s  professional  career  was 
followed  by  pecuniary  embarrassment,  in 
which  he  became  involved  by  unfortunate 
speculations  about  1836.  His  health,  too, 
was  many  years  seriously  impaired,  and 
he  was  prevented  from  executing  the 
commission  from  Congress  to  paint  a  pic¬ 
ture  for  the  Capitol,  for  which  he  had 
chosen  as  his  subject  a  scene  illustrative 
of  Settlers  in  the  West.  In  the  summer 
of  1844,  Inman  visited  England  for  his 
health,  —  and  during  his  short  visit  exe¬ 
cuted  two  of  his  most  remarkable  like¬ 
nesses,  the  portraits  of  Wordsworth  and 
of  Chalmers.  He  returned  without  im¬ 
provement  of  his  health;  and  the  malady 
which  had  for  many  years  afflicted  him 
proved  to  be  a  disease  of  the  heart,  in  one 
of  its  most  aggravated  forms,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  frequent  and  severe  paroxysms. 
During  the  intervals,  he  continued  to  prac¬ 
tise  his*  art  with  an  unabated  zeal  and 
genius,  until  within  a  few  weeks  of  his 
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death,  which  took  place  early  in  January 
1846.  —  Mr.  Inman  was  gifted  with  bril¬ 
liant  conversational  powers,  and  his  pri¬ 
vate  and  professional  career  was  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  feelings  of  a  genuine  artist 
towards  his  fellow-artists,  from  whom  he 
received  an  expression  of  their  esteem  by 
being  chosen  Vice-President  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Academy  of  Design.  Immediately 
after  his  death,  a  public  exhibition  was 
given,  in  New  York,  of  such  of  his  paint¬ 
ings  as  could  readily  be  collected,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  widow  and  children.  The 
extent  of  his  works  may  be  in  some  mea¬ 
sure  judged  of  from  the  fact  that  this  par¬ 
tial  collection  contained  127  paintings  of 
various  kinds. 

Innspruck.*  Population  in  1840, 10,738. 
The  university  in  this  place  is  of  the  second 
order,  in  which  the  instruction  rendered  is 
entirely  gratuitous.  It  occupies  a  fine  and 
extensive  building,  and  has  18  professors, 
together  with  exhibitions  to  the  amount  of 
12,000  florins  yearly.  It  is  attended  by 
several  hundred  students,  and  has  attached 
to  it  a  library,  botanic  garden,  and  cabinet 
of  physical  objects.  The  Ferdinandeum, 
founded  in  1823  upon  the  model  of  the 
Jnhanneum  of  Gratz,  is  a  museum  devoted 
to  the  productions  of  the  Tyrol,  both  in  art 
and  natural  history,  and  contains  some 
interesting  collections,  particularly  in  the 
department  of  mineralogy. 

Intendant  is  a  word  much  used  in 
France,  to  denote  a  person  who  has  the 
charge,  direction,  or  management,  of  some 
office  or  department ;  as  an  intendant  of 
the  marine,  of  the  finances, *&c. 

Ireland.*  See  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland ,  (Sup.) 

Irkutsk.*  Population  of  the  town,  in¬ 
cluding  the  military  stationed  there,  about 
15,000.  It  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop, 
and  of  a  Russian  governor,  whose  authority 
extends  over  the  immense  provinces  of 
Irkutsk,  Yakutsk,  Okhotsk,  Kamtschatka, 
and  Russian  America.  It  has  numerous 
educational  establishments,  including,  be¬ 
sides  the  gymnasium,  with  a  library  of 
5000  volumes,  an  episcopal  seminary,  a 
school  of  navigation,  with  classes  of  in¬ 
struction  in  the  Tartar,  Chinese,  and  Ja¬ 
panese  languages,  normal,  secondary,  Lan¬ 
castrian,  and  other  schools,  and  a  cabinet 
of  mineralogy.  It  is  the  great  entrepot 
for  the  commerce  of  N.  E.  Asia,  importing 
tea,  rhubarb,  fruit,  paper,  silks,  porcelain, 
and  other  manufactured  goods,  from  China 
by  way  of  Kiachta,  and  furs  from  Kamt¬ 
schatka,  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  Russian 
America;  which  articles  are  here  ex¬ 
changed  for  European  goods,  sent  from 


Petersburg  and  Moscow  by  way  of  To¬ 
bolsk.  It  has  also  some  trade  with  Bok¬ 
hara. 

Iron.*  The  following  estimate  has  been 
lately  made  of  the  annual  produce  of  iron 
in  different  countries: — France  possesses 
(1841)  475  furnaces, which  produce  347,700 
tons  of  cast-metal,  worth  £2,520,000  ster¬ 
ling,  and  1500  refining  furnaces,  which  pro¬ 
duce  224,100  tons  of  malleable  iron,  worth 
£3,720,000;  Sweden,  100,000 tons;  United 
States  (1837)  250,000  tons ;  Belgium  (1837) 
135,000  tons,  from  89  furnaces;  Saxony, 
99,427  quintals,  from  19  furnaces;  Syria, 
20,000  tons ;  Spain,  8000  tons.  The  quan¬ 
tity  of  iron  produced  in  Great  Britain,  which 
in  1835  was  estimated  at  about  a  million* 
of  tons,  is  supposed  to  have  amounted  in 
1839  to  as  many  as  1,512,000  tons;  and 
the  annual  produce  has  since  been  stea¬ 
dily  augmenting.  This  increase  has  been 
owing  to  the  recently  extended  applica¬ 
tions  of  iron  to  railways,  machinery,  gas- 
apparatus,  roofs,  columns,  windows,  and 
furniture;  and  it  was  proportionally  great¬ 
est  in  Scotland,  where  such  was  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  iron  trade,  that  the  produce, 
though  only  37,700  tons  in  1828,  was  aug¬ 
mented  in  1840  to  250,000  tons,  a  quantity 
greater  by  47  per  cent,  than  the  total  pro¬ 
duce  of  all  Britain  in  1802. — Great  Britain 
has  a  superiority  over  other  countries  in 
the  cheapness,  as  well  as  in  the  quantity, 
of  the  iron  produced.  In  point  of  quality, 
however,  the  British  iron  is  greatly  infe¬ 
rior  to  that  of  Sweden,  Norway,  Russia, 
India,  and  other  countries,  which,  besides 
possessing  a  superior  ore,  have  the  means 
of  converting  it  into  metal  by  the  aid  of 
charcoal,  an  agent  preferred  to  coal,  at 
least  in  the  preparation  of  bar-iron.  Hence 
a  preference  is  given  in  England  to  foreign 
iron  in  the  manufacture  of  cutlery;  and 
about  29,000  tons  are  annually  imported 
for  that  purpose,  mostly  at  Hull,  for  trans¬ 
mission  to  Sheffield.  It  is  principally 
brought  from  Sweden,  where  the  bar-iron 
is  prepared  by  hammering  instead  of  roll¬ 
ing  ;  the  finest  being  that  made  from  the 
magnetical  ore  of  the  celebrated  mines  of 
Dannemora,  near  Upsal,  apd  of  Taberg, 
near  lake  Wetter. 

Isabella  IL,  queen  of  Spain.  See 
Spain,  (Sup.) 

Isnard*  died  about  the  year  1830. 

Italy.*  The  French  revolution  of 
July  1830,  as  elsewhere  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  produced  a  high  degree  of  ex- 
citerrlent  throughout  Italy ;  and  there  car. 
be  little  doubt  that,  but  for  the  prompt  and 
energetic  preventive  measures  adopted  bv 
the  Austrian  government,  revolutions  hi 
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h  similar  spirit  would  have  taken  place 
throughout  the  different  states  into  which 
it  is  divided.  Austrian  troops  in  sufficient 
force  were  assembled,  in  the  Lombardo- 
Venitian  kingdom,  to  crush  any  insurrec¬ 
tion  in  that  quarter,  however  formidable, 
and  to  be  in  readiness  to  march  to  the  aid 
of  the  other  Italian  governments,  on  the 
occurrence  of  any  emergency.  It  was 
only  at  Bologna  and  Modena  that  any 
occasion  arose  for  employing  them;  the 
rest  of  the  country  was  prudent  enough  to 
vent  its  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing 
order  of  things  in  murmurs,  or  at  farthest 
in  words.  Tranquillity  was  again  soon 
everywhere  re-established,  and  has  con- 
p-tinued  down  to  the  present  time,  with 
scarcely  any  interruption.  On  the  acces¬ 
sion,  in  1835,  of  the  present  emperor  of 
Austria  to  the  throne,  the  people  of  Italy 
seemed  to  him  to  be  so  resigned,  if  not 
reconciled,  to  their  fate,  that  he  ventured 
to  liberate  the  prisoners  of  Spielberg,  and 
to  grant  a  general  amnesty  for  political 
offences. 

Ivory.*  Besides  the  uses  of  it  already 
mentioned,  namely,  as  “  a  material  for  toys, 
and  as  panels  for  miniature  paintings,” 
ivory  is  extensively  employed  for  knife- 
handles,  and  in  the  construction  of  mathe¬ 
matical  and  musical  instruments.  Ivory 
articles  are  said  to  be  manufactured  to  a 
greater  extent,  and  with  more  skill,  at 
Dieppe  in  France,  than  in  any  other  place 
in  Europe ;  but  the  preparation  of  this 
beautiful  material  is  much  better  under¬ 
stood  by  the  Chinese  than  by  any  other 
people.  The  western  and  eastern  coasts 
of  Africa,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ceylon, 
India,  and  the  countries  to  the  eastward  of 
the  Straits  of  Malacca,  are  the  great  marts 
whence  supplies  of  ivory  are  derived ;  but 
the  most  esteemed  come  from  Africa,  being 
of  a  closer  texture,  and  less  liable  to  turn 
yellow,  than  those  from  the  East  Indies. 
Though  elephant’s  tusks  are  sometimes 
exported  from  Pegu  and  Cochin  China 
weighing  as  much  as  150  lbs.,  they  are 
seldom  to  be  met  with  above  70  lbs.  in 
weight;  and  their  average  weight  may  be 
stated  at  60  lbs.  —  The  tusks  or  teeth  of 
the  sea-horse  and  hippopotamus  are  also 
used  as  ivory.  The  latter,  procured  in 
Africa,  are  harder  and  whiter  than  those 
of  the  elephant,  and  do  not  turn  yellow  so 
soon.  Fossil  ivory  from  the  tusks  of  the 
mammoth  or  elephant  is  that  principally 
used  by  the  Russian  turners:  it  is  found 
plentifully,  and  in  a  high  state  of  pfeser- 
vation,  in  the  Laichovian  isles,  and  on  the 
shores  of  the  Frozen  Sea. — Ivory  consists 
of  aoou.  24  per  cent,  of  animal  matter  re¬ 


sembling  horn,  and  66  of  phosphate,  with, 
a  trace  of  carbonate,  of  lime. — Not  only 
the  genuine  ivory  black ,  but  likewise  a 
mixture  of  charcoal  and  phosphate  of  lime, 
obtained  by  burning  bone ,  is  sold  under 
this  name,  and,  like  other  forms  of  animal 
charcoal,  is  very  effective  in  depriving 
certain  substances  of  their  colour. 

Ivory  (James)  was  born  at  Dundee  in 
1765.  After  receiving  the  rudiments  of 
his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  that 
town,  he  was  sent,  at  the  age  of  14,  to  the 
university  of  St.  Andrew’s,  where  he  spent 
six  years.  The  first  four  of  these  were 
occupied  in  the  study  of  mathematics,  phi¬ 
losophy,  and  languages;  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  two,  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of 
his  father,  who  intended  that  he  should 
become  a  clergyman  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  in  that  of  theology.  He  then 
removed,  in  company  with  Mr.  (afterwards 
Sir  John)  Leslie,  who  had  been  his  fellow- 
student  at  St.  Andrew’s,  to  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  where  he  spent  one  year  in 
completing  his  theological  stftdies,  but  was 
never  admitted  to  the  office  of  a  Christian 
minister.  Immediately  on  quitting  the 
university  in  1786,  he  was  induced  to 
accept  of  the  appointment  of  assistant 
teacher  in  the  academy  then  recently  in¬ 
stituted  in  Dundee,  with  the  purpose  of 
giving  instruction  in  mathematics  and  na¬ 
tural  philosophy;  for  the  prosecution  of 
which  sciences  he  had  imbibed  a  strong 
predilection,  as  well  as  evinced  a  peculiar 
aptitude.  The  duties  of  this  post  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  fulfil  during  3  years.  At  the 
end  of  this  time,  he  became  a  partner 
and  manager  of  a  flax-spinning  compa¬ 
ny  at  Douglastown  in  Forfarshire;  and 
he  was  thus  engaged  from  1789  to  1804. 
During  this  period  of  15  years,  while  Mr. 
Ivory  was  employed  daily  in  operations  ap¬ 
parently  very  uncongenial  with  the  tastes 
of  a  man  of  science,  he  succeeded,  by  a 
diligent  use  of  his  leisure  hours,  in  making 
himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
profoundest  works,  not  only  of  the  English, 
but  also  of  the  continental  mathematicians. 
He  became,  besides,  extensively  known  by 
his  own  original  researches;  his  earliest 
memoir,  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  having  been  read  before  that 
body  in  November  1796. — In  1804,  the 
company  of  which  Mr.  Ivory  was  a  partner 
was  dissolved ;  and  he  applied  for,  and  im¬ 
mediately  obtained,  one  of  the  mathemati¬ 
cal  professorships  in  the  Military  Academy 
at  Marlow  (afterwards  removed  to  Sand¬ 
hurst).  He  resigned  this  office,  and  re¬ 
tired  to  private  life,  in  1819 ;  after  which 
period,  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  sci- 
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entific  researches ;  and  the  results  of  his 
labours  have  been  printed  chiefly  in  the 
volumes  of  the  “  Philosophical  Transac¬ 
tions.”  In  1831,  William  IV.,  with  the 
Hanoverian  Guelphic  Order  of  Knighthood, 
granted  him,  at  the  suggestion  of  Lord 
Brougham,  a  pension  of  J230Q  per  annum, 
which  he  enjoyed  during  the  rest  of  his  life; 
and,  in  1839,  the  University  of  St.  Andrew’s 
conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D. 
He  lived  in  great  privacy  in  or  near  Lon¬ 
don  till  the  time  of  his  death,  which  hap¬ 
pened  on  the  21st  of  September  1842,  in 
the  77th  year  of  his  age.  —  Mr.  Ivory’s 
works  consist  of  numerous  papers  relating 
to  various  branches  of  the  pure  mathema¬ 
tics  and  to  physical  astronomy,  inserted  in 
the  scientific  collections  and  journals;  and 


most  of  them  are  indicative  of  taxents  and 
attainments  of  the  first  order.  He  was  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London ;  an 
honorary  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh;  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  and  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Philosophical  Society;  and  a  corres¬ 
ponding  member  of  the  Institute  of  France, 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Ber¬ 
lin,  and  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Gottin¬ 
gen.  He  received,  in  1814,  the  Copley 
medal  for  his  .mathematical  communica¬ 
tions  to  the  Royal  Society ;  in  1826,  one 
of  the  royal  medals  for  his  paper  on  astro¬ 
nomical  refractions,  published  in  1823; 
and,  in  1839,  another  royal  medal  for  his 
theory  of  astronomical  refractions,  which 
was  published  in  1838. 
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JACKSON  (General  Andrew)  was  born 
on  the  15th  of  March  1767,  at  the 
Waxsaw  settlement,  in  South  Carolina. 
His  parents  emigrated  to  this  country,  two 
years  previously,  from  the  north  of  Ireland. 
He  lost  his  father  at  a  very  early  age ;  and 
the  task  of  bringing  him  up  devolved  ex¬ 
clusively  upon  his  mother.  Intending  him, 
it  is  said,  to  become  a  clergyman,  she  re¬ 
solved,  though  restricted  in  her  pecuniary 
circumstances,  to  give  him  a  liberal  edu¬ 
cation.  For  this  purpose,  she  placed  him 
at  an  academy,  where  he  continued  until 
his  studies  were  interrupted  by  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  British  troops  into  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  during  the  revolutionary  war. 
Young  as  he  was  (scarcely  14  years  of 
age),  in  company  with  an  elder  brother 
lie  joined  the  American  army.  Before 
long,  however,  they  had  the  misfortune  of 
being  made  prisoners  by  the  enemy,  who 
maltreated  them  as  rebels,  and  inflicted 
upon  them  injuries  of  which  the  brother 
died  after  having  been  exchanged.  —  An¬ 
drew  Jackson  commenced  the  study  of  the 
law  at  Salisbury,  in  North  Carolina,  in  the 
winter  of  1784,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1786.  In  1788,  he  removed  to 
Nashville,  then  a  new  settlement  in  the 
western  district  of  N.  Carolina.  This  dis¬ 
trict  having  been  ceded  to  the  United 
States,  and  organized  into  a  territory  in 
1790,  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of 
United  States’  attorney ;  and  when  the  ter¬ 
ritory,  in  its  turn,  in  1796  became  the  state 
of  Tennessee,  he  was  a  member  of  the  con¬ 
vention  to  frame  a  constitution  for  it,  and 
took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  this  body.  He  was  immediately  after¬ 


wards  chosen  a  representative,  and  in  the 
next  year  a  senator,  in  Congress.  But  his 
seat  in  the  Senate  he  held  only  for  a  single 
session,  alleging,  as  a  reason  for  resigning 
it,  his  distaste  for  the  intrigues  of  politics. 
On  this,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  Tennessee  to  be  a  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  that  state;  an  office 
which  he  accepted  with  reluctance,  and 
from  which  he  soon  retired  to  his  farm  on 
the  Cumberland  river,  near  Nashville. 
And  there  he  continued  to  reside  till  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  in  1812. — During  the  earlier  part  of 
his  residence  in  Tennessee,  General  Jack- 
son  had  repeatedly  distinguished  himself 
by  his  prowess,  in  the  warfare  carried  on 
by  the  settlers  with  their  Indian  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  had  even  earned  from  the  latter, 
by  his  exploits,  the  appellations  of  “  Sharp 
Knife”  and  “Pointed  Arrow.”  That  after 
attaining  to  a  prominent  position  in  civil 
life,  he  should  be  selected  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  occupy  a  corresponding  milita¬ 
ry  rank  among  them,  was  therefore  almost 
a  matter  of  course.  The  war  of  1812,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  found  him  a  major-general  of 
one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Tennessee  mili 
tia.  In  the  month  of  November  of  that 
year,  he  proceeded,  by  the  direction  of  the 
government,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  thousand  volunteers, 
who  had  assembled  on  his  invitation,  down 
the  Mississippi  to  Natchez,  for  thk  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  country  against  an  apprehend¬ 
ed  hostile  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians.  The  danger  having  passed  away, 
he  was  ordered  by  the  secretary  of  war  tc 
disband  his  troops  on  the  spot.  This  ordev 
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he  did  not  hesitate  to  disobey,  on  account, 
as  he  stated,  of  many  of  his  men  being 
sick,  and  unprovided  with  the  means  of 
paying  their  expenses  on  their  way  home. 
They  returned  accordingly  in  a  body  with 
their  general,  whose  apology  for  the  course 
which  he  pursued  was  accepted  by  the  go¬ 
vernment.  In  1813  and  1814,  General 
Jackson  was  employed  against  the  Creek 
and  Muscogee  Indians,  who  had  invaded 
the  frontier  settlements  of  Alabama  and 
Georgia,  and  inflicted  on  »the  inhabitants 
the  usual  horrors  of  savage  warfare.  After 
a  succession  of  bloody  victories  achieved 
by  him  over  those  tribes,  they  agreed,  by 
a  treaty  concluded  in  August  1814,  to  lay 
down  their  arms.  In  the  month  of  May 
of  this  year,  he  was  appointed  a  major- 
general  in  the  service  of  the  United  States; 
and  having  first  seized  upon  the  town  of 
Pensacola,  in  consequence  of  the  admis¬ 
sion  into  its  harbour,  by  the  Spanish  go¬ 
vernor,  of  a  British  squadron  to  refit,  he 
proceeded  to  take  the  command  of  the 
forces  intended  for  the  defence  of  New 
Orleans  against  the  approaching  attack  of 
the  enemy.  On  arriving  there  on  the  1st 
of  December,  be  took  his  measures  with 
the  utmost  decision  and  promptness.  Be¬ 
coming  convinced  of  the  expediency  of 
taking  precautions  against  the  treachery 
of  some  disaffected  individuals,  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana, 
then  in  session,  to  suspend  the  privilege 
of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus.  Impa¬ 
tient,  however,  of  the  time  consumed 
in  deliberating  on  his  proposal,  he  pro¬ 
claimed  martial  law,  thus  at  once  super¬ 
seding  the  civil  authority  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  rigid  military  police.  Towards 
the  enemy  he  acted  with  the  same  deter¬ 
mined  energy.  Scarcely  had  the  British 
troops  effected  a  landing,  when  lie  march¬ 
ed  against  them,  and  by  unexpectedly  as¬ 
sailing  them,  in  the  night  of  the  22d  of 
December,  gained  some  advantages;  the 
most  important  of  which  was  that  for 
which  this  movement  of  the  general  was 
chiefly  made,  namely,  the  impression  pro¬ 
duced  upon  his  followers  of  their  own 
ability  to  perform  successfully  the  part 
assigned  to  them,  at  least  while  com¬ 
manded  by  him,  as  well  as  that  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  invaders,  of  the  formidable 
character  of  the  opposition  which  they 
were  destined  to  encounter.  The  contest 
for  the  possession  of  New  Orleans  was 
brought  to  a  close  by  the  memorable  battle 
of  the  8th  of  January  1815,  which  raised 
the  reputation  of  the  American  command¬ 
er  to  the  highest  pitch  among  his  country¬ 
men,  and  served  as  a  satisfactory  apology 


with  many  for  the  strong  measures  adopt¬ 
ed  by  him  before  the  landing  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  as  well  as  for  others  which  he  adopt¬ 
ed  immediately  after  the  retreat  of  the 
latter.  —  General  Jackson’s  next  public 
employment  was  the  conduct  of  the  war 
against  the  Seminole  Indians,  in  1818. 
With  a  force  composed  of  Tennessee  vo¬ 
lunteers  and  Georgia  militia,  he  penetrated 
into  Florida  to  the  retreats  of  the  savages 
and  fugitive  slaves  who  had  joined  them, 
and  set  fire  to  their  villages.  He  likewise 
took  possession,  without  hesitation,  of  se¬ 
veral  of  the  Spanish  posts  in  that  region, 
whence  the  Indians  had  been  supplied 
with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  executed 
/two  Englishmen  who  had  been  actively 
engaged  in  this  trade.  The  posts  were 
restored  by  the  orders  of  the  government; 
but  an  attempt  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  in  Congress  to  inflict  a  censure 
upon  General  Jackson,  for  the  irregularity 
of  his  proceedings,  was  defeated,  after 
very  protracted  debates,  by  a  considerable 
majority.  When  Florida  was  transferred 
by  Spain  to  the  United  States,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  the  first  governor  of  the  new  ter¬ 
ritory  (in  1821).  He  resigned  this  office, 
and  returned  to  his  farm  near  Nashville, 
in  the  following  year.  In  1823,  he  was 
once  more  chosen  to  represent  the  State 
of  Tennessee  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  but  resigned  his  seat  in  that  body 
on  becoming  a  prominent  candidate  for  the 
presidency.  Of  the  electoral  votes  which 
were  given  in  the  end  of  the  year  1824, 
he  received  99,  Mr.  Adams  84,  Mr.  Craw¬ 
ford  41,  and  Mr.  Clay  37.  The  election 
devolved,  by  the  provisions  of  the  consti¬ 
tution,  on  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  Congress,  voting  by 
states,  and  Mr.  Adams  was  selected  to  be 
the  president.  In  1828,  and  again  in 
1832,  General  Jackson  was  chosen  to  fill 
that Jiigh  office;  in  the  fQrmer  instance, 
by  178  of  the  electoral  votes  to  83  given 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Adams ;  and,  in  the  latter, 
by  a  majority  of  170  electoral  votes  above 
his  opponent,  Mr.  Clay.  For  a  sketch  of 
his  administration  of  the  general  govern¬ 
ment,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  article 
United  State in  the  present  volume.  He 
survived  his  presidency  somewhat  more 
than  8  years,  dying  at  his  residence,  the 
“Hermitage,”  near  Nashville,  on  the  8th 
of  June  1845.  Though  enfeebled  in  body, 
he  retained  his  mental  faculties,  apparent¬ 
ly  undiminished,  till  the  day  of  his  deatli. 
“The  violence  of  political  strife,”  a;s  is 
remarked  by  a  writer  in  the  American 
Almanac  for  1846,  “will  long  confuse 
men’s  judgment  of  his  character  and  abili- 
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ties  as  a  whole;  but  will  accord  to  him 
the  praise  of  great  firmness,  energy,  de¬ 
cision,  and  disinterestedness, — of  remark¬ 
able  military  skill,  and  ardent  patriotism.” 

Jacobi  (James)  was  the  son  of  a  mer¬ 
chant  of  Potsdam,  in  Prussia,  where  he 
was  born  in  1804,  and  where  he  received 
his  education  preparatory  to  becoming  a 
student  in  the  university  of  Berlin.  This 
took  place  when  he  was  in  his  17th  year, 
and  he  then  divided  his  time  tretween  Ma¬ 
thematics,  Philosophy,  and  Philology.  It 
soon,  however,  appearing  evident  to  him¬ 
self  that  it  was  in  the  first  of  these  depart¬ 
ments  of  investigation  he  was  best  calcu¬ 
lated  to  excel,  he  resolved  thenceforth  to 
devote  himself  to  it  almost  exclusively. 
In  1824,  he  became  an  instructor  (. Privat - 
docent )  at  Berlin;  and  in  the  following 
year,  he  received  an  appointment  in  the 
university  at  Konigsberg.  In  1827,  he 
obtained  the  rank  of  an  “  extraordinary” 
professor  in  that  institution;  in  1829,  of 
an  “  ordinary  ”  professor.  —  His  writings 
have  placed  him  in  the  first  class  of  liv¬ 
ing  mathematicians.  They  consist  of  his 
“  Disquisitiones  analytics  de  fractionibus 
simpl.”  (1825.  in  4to.);  the  “Fundamenta 
novs  theorise  functionum  ellipticarum  ” 
(1829.  in  4to.) ;  “  Canon  arithmeticus  ” 
(1839.  in  4to.) ;  together  with  a  number 
of  memoirs  inserted  in  Crelle’s  “  Journal 
for  the  Pure  and  Applied  Mathematics,” 
or  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Berlin. 

Jacobs.*  This  distinguished  scholar 
published  in  1832  an  edition  of  iElian 
“  De  natura  animalium”  (2  vols.),  and  he 
has  since  translated  the  works  of  Longus 
and  Philostratus  from  the  Greek  into  Ger¬ 
man,  and  likewise  a  portion  of  Cicero’s 
works  into  the  German  language.  In 
1835-43,  appeared  his  “  Contributions  re¬ 
specting  ancient  literature,  &c.”  (3  vols.); 
in  1829-44,  5  volumes  in  addition  to  3 
previously  published  of  his  “  Miscellane¬ 
ous  Writings ;”  in  1842-44,  3  volumes  of 
“  Writings  for  youth,”  consisting  of  a  re¬ 
print  of  some  of  his  former  productions, 
together  with  other  pieces  entirely  new ; 
and  lastly,  in  1837,  the  7th  volume  of  a 
series  of  “  Tales,”  begun  inJ824. — It  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  7th  volume  of  his 
“  Miscellaneous  Writings,”  which  has  the 
title  of  “  Personalien,”  gives  a  very  can¬ 
did  account  of  his  own  life. 

Jacotot  (Jean  Joseph),  noted  for  a  pe¬ 
culiar  method  of  instruction,  to  which  he 
gave  the  pompous  designations  of  “uni¬ 
versal  education”  and  “intellectual  eman¬ 
cipation,”  was  born  at  Dijon  in  France, 
March  4th  1770.  He  pursued  his  studies 


in  the  college  of  his  native  city ;  and,  at 
the  age  of  19,  filled  the  professorship  of 
“humanity”  in  the  same  institution.  In 
1790,  he  was  admitted  to  practise  as  an 
advocate.  But  having  enrolled  himself, 
in  1791,  in  a  batalion  of  volunteers,  and 
been  chosen  a  captain  of  artillery  by  his 
associates,  he  served  with  distinction  in 
the  army  during  the  first  years  of  the  re¬ 
volutionary  struggle.  In  1794,  we  find 
him  acting  as  a  secretary  in  the  office  of 
the  minister  of  war  at  Paris,  and,  shortly 
afterwards,  in  the  capacity  of  an  adjunct, 
or  substitute,  to  the  director  of  the  Ecole 
centra] e  des  travaux  publics,”  which  sub¬ 
sequently  received  the  name  of  the  Poly¬ 
technic  School.  This  last  post  he  quitted 
in  the  follqwing  year,  to  become  a  professor 
in  the  “  Ecole  centrale”  of  Dijon.  Here 
he  taught  successively  logic,  the  ancient 
languages,  the  mathematics,  and  jurispru¬ 
dence,  and  all  of  these,  it  is  said,  with 
credit.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Representatives  in  1815 ;  and  , 
having,  during  the  100  days,  expressed 
himself  against  the  Bourbons  in  the  most 
unmeasured  terms,  he  deemed  it  prudent 
to  expatriate  himself,  on  their  restoration 
again  to  power.  He  supported  himself 
and  family  for  a  time,  in  Belgium,  by  giv¬ 
ing  private  instruction  to  such  pupils  as 
he  could  obtain ;  till  at  length,  in  1818,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  French  litera¬ 
ture  in  the  university  of  Louvain.  It 
was  in  this  place  that  he  made  the  disco¬ 
very  of  the  method  of  instruction,  of  the 
efficiency  of  which  he  himself  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  have  had  the  deepest  conviction ;  a 
conviction  they  have  made  the  most  strenu¬ 
ous  exertions  to  produce  in  others,  hither¬ 
to,  however,  without  any  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  success.  The  method  in  question 
early  attracted  the  attention  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Netherlands;  and  its  author 
was  appointed  to  test  its  advantages  in  a 
military  school,  which  was  established,  it 
would  seem,  for  this  especial  purpose.  Al¬ 
though  the  result  of  the  experiment  is 
stated  to  have  been  satisfactory,  it  is  main¬ 
tained  that  it  would  have  been  still  more 
so,  but  for  the  interferences  to  which  Ja¬ 
cotot  was  subjected  on  the  part  of  others, 
who  were  unduly  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
the  prevailing  systems.  He  was,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  engaged  in  disputes,  which  led 
to  his  withdrawal  from  the  school  in  1827. 
He  returned  to  France  after  the  revolution 
of  1830,  and  resided,  during  a  period  of 
seven  years,  at  Valenciennes,  where  he 
laboured  assiduously  to  diffuse  more  wide 
ly  his  principles  of  instruction.  In  1838 
lie  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  remained 
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until  his  death  in  July  1840. — The  maxim 
on  which  the  method  of  Jacotot  is  based, 
namely,  that  the  scholar  should  not  be 
overburthened  with  rules,  before  the  occa¬ 
sion  is  presented  for  applying  them,  —  or, 
to  speak  more  precisely,  that  it  is  better 
to  lead  him  to  the  discovery  of  them,  when 
needed,  than  to  teach  them  to  him  a  priori, 
—  so  far  from  being  a  new  one,  has  been 
repeated  a  thousand  times,  from  Socrates 
to  Rousseau,  and  from  Rousseau  down 
again  to  Jacotot  and  his  contemporaries. 
It  is  a  maxim,  indeed,  which,  when  thus 
nakedly  stated,  in  all  its  generality,  will 
scarcely  fail  to  obtain  the  assent  of  every 
rational  mind.  But  a  difference  of  opinion 
will  at  once  arise  when  it  is  applied  to  a 
particular  instance.  If  we  take,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  mode  of  communicating,  or  ac¬ 
quiring,  a  knowledge  of  a  language , — say 
of  the  Latin, — how  great  is  the  disagree¬ 
ment  among  those  who,  from  their  own 
acquirements  and  intellectual  habits,  may 
♦  be  deemed  to  be  the  most  competent  judges 
in  the  case,  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of 
grammar  that  should  be  learned,  before 
any  attempt  be  made  to  detect,  by  study, 
the  meaning  of  an  author  !  While  some 
would  oblige  the  pupil  to  commit  to  me¬ 
mory  the  contents  of  a  volume,  to  prepare 
him  for  learning  Latin,  there  are  others 
who,  because  little  children  acquire  their 
vernacular  tongue  rapidly  and  with  ease, 
and  this  without  the  aid  of  any  grammati¬ 
cal  rules  whatever,  are  for  throwing  aside 
the  grammar  entirely,  and  insist  that  such 
is  the  most  judicious  course  to  be  pursued, 
even  in  relation  to  the  most  complicated 
language,  by  the  most  matured  under¬ 
standing.  Among  these  last  M.  Jacotot 
is  to  be  ranked.  His  process,  m  teaching 
the  French  language  to  his  Dutch  pupils 
at  Louvain,  was  a  very  simple  one.  They 
were  required  to  learn,  by  heart,  and  to 
repeat  over  and  over  again,  one  or  more 
books  of  Fenelon’s  Telemachus,  so  as  to 
be  perfectly  familiar  with  every  word,  ex¬ 
pression,  or  phrase,  and  to  be  acquainted 
with  its  meaning  by  help  of  an  annexed 
literal  translation.  From  what  they  thus 
Learned,  by  a  comparison  of  one  expres¬ 
sion  with  another,  the  precise  import  of 
the  words  employed  was  ascertained,  and 
the  grammar  of  the  language  gradually 
evolved.  By  reading,  then,  and  by  con¬ 
tinuing  diligently  to  compare  what  they 
read  with  the  portion  of  the  French  lan¬ 
guage  already  acquired  by  them,  they 
were  to  be  enabled  to  attain  to  a  more 
oerfect  knowledge  of  it,  both  theoretical 
and  practical,  than  they  could  possibly  do 
by  anv  other  method,  in  an  equal  portion 


of  time,  and  with  no  more  than  an  equa. 
amount  of  intellectual  exertion. — This  is 
not  the  place  to  comment  upon  the  proce¬ 
dure  which  has  just  been  stated,  or  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  draw  a  line  at  the  proper  distance 
between  the  extreme  modes  of  instruction 
above  described ;  and,  indeed,  it  would 
seem  to  be  altogether  impossible  to  state 
how  this  is  to  be  done  in  terms  applicable 
to  every  subject.  Even  though  it  were 
granted  tlm  a  language  may  be  acquired 
with  a  very  small  stock  of  its  laws,  or 
rules,  to  begin  with,  and  that  we  may 
safely  leave  them  to  be  evolved  by  a  sort 
of  induction,  it  will  not  follow  that  every 
branch  of  human  knowledge  may  be  treat¬ 
ed  in  an  analogous  mode.  And  it  would 
especially  not  be  very  easy  to  conceive 
how  the  method  of  Jacotot  is  susceptible 
of  application,  excepting  in  a  very  partial 
manner,  to  the  mathematical  sciences,  as 
he  asserts  it  to  be,  by  designating  it  as  a 
system  of  “  Universal  education.”  But 
whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  his  method,  he  appears  to  have  very  in¬ 
judiciously  connected  with  it  the  adoption 
of  a  number  of  maxims,  some  of  which, 
when  explained  by  himself  or  his  disciples, 
are  recognised,  under  a  show  of  novelty 
and  profundity,  to  be  nothing  more  than 
familiar  truisms ;  while  others  are  among 
the  most  questionable  of  propositions,  and 
therefore  utterly  useless,  or  even  positively 
mischievous,  as  maxims  or  axioms  to  be 
appealed  to  in  our  reasonings.  We  allude 
here  to  such  as  the  following,  which  he  is 
never  wearied  with  repeating : — “  Every¬ 
thing  is  contained  in  everything,”  “one 
can  teach  what  one  is  entirely  ignorant 
of,”  “the  intellectual  capacities  of  all  men 
are  equal,”  &c. — Jacotot  was  the  author 
of  a  considerable  number  of  essays ;  most 
of  which  are  of  a  controversial  character, 
and  none  of  them  contain  any  very  distinct 
or  systematic  exposition  of  his  theory. 

Jamaica.*  The  products  of  this  island, 
in  common  with  those  of  the  other  posses¬ 
sions  of  Great  Britain  in  the  West  Indies, 
have  considerably  diminished  since  the 
emancipation  of  the  slaves;  and  the  ex¬ 
ports  from  it  have  been,  in  consequence, 
likewise  dimiijjshed.  The  exports  of  su¬ 
gar,  rum,  and  coffee,  which  amounted  re¬ 
spectively  in  1831  to  1,429,093  ewt., 
3,522,463  gals.,  and  15,644,072  lbs., 
amounted  in  1841  only  to  528,585  cwt., 
1,276,551  gals.,  and  7,618,890  lbs.  The 
coffee  and  other  estates  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  island  have  suffered  much  less,  since 
the  emancipation  of  the  blacks,  than  the 
sugar  estates  in  the  S.  In  some  places, 
coffee  lands  are  cultivated  by  German  and 
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other  European  emigrants;  and  the  cli¬ 
mate  being  there  healthy  and  well  adapted 
to  the  constitution  of  Europeans,  the  latter 
have  recently  formed  several  flourishing 
settlements.  Projects  have  also  been  en¬ 
tertained  for  increasing  the  labouring  popu¬ 
lation  by  carrying  the  liberated  Africans 
thither  rather  than  to  Sierra  Leone,  as 
well  as  by  the  transportation  of  Coolies 
from  Hindostan.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned 
that  a  portion  of  the  extraordinary  falling 
off  in  the  exports  of  sugar,  above  stated,  is 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  badness  of  the 
crops,  at  the  period  referred  to  and  in  the 
year  preceding.  —  In  1835,  there  were 
311,692  blacks  in  the  island;  and  the  en¬ 
tire  population  has  been  recently  estimated 
to  amount  to  370,000,  or  at  most  380,000 
souls. 

Janin  (Jules)  was  born  at  Ampuy,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Etienne  in  France, 
in  December  1804,  and  went  to  Paris  when 
in  his  16th  year,  in  order  to  complete  his 
education.  In  1823,  he  supported  himself 
there  by  giving  private  instruction  to  a 
number  of  pupils.  He  was  next  led  to  try 
his  skill  as  a  journalist.  In  the  first  place, 
he  was  a  contributor  to  the  “  Figaro ;”  in 
1828,  to  the  “  Quotidienne ;”  in  1829,  to 
the  “  Messager ;”  and  in  1830,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  duchess  of  Berry, 
he  was  engaged  as  a  regular  contributor 
to  the  columns  of  the  “Journal  des  debats.” 
On  the  annihilation  of  the  royalist  party, 
to  which  he  had  attached  himself,  his  lite¬ 
rary  efforts  were  directed  into  a  new  chan¬ 
nel, — that  of  the  feuilleton ,  or  vehicle  for 
spirited  and  lively  remark  on  the  passing 
events,  amusements,  and  lighter  literature 
of  the  day.  Here  he  has  found  his  proper 
sphere ;  and  his  success  has  been  so  bril¬ 
liant  as  to  entitle  him  to  be  considered  as 
the  first  feuilletonist  of  the  French  capi¬ 
tal.  He  has  also  written  a  number  of 
novels  or  tales,  such  as  the  “  Contes  fan- 
tastiques”  (2  vols.  1833),  the  “Contes 
nouveaux”  (2  vols.  1833),  “  L’ane  mort  et 
la  femme  guillotinee”  (1829),  “La  confes¬ 
sion”  (2  vols.  1830),  and  “Barnave”  (4 
vols.  1831-32);  all  of  them  destined  to 
pass  rapidly  into  oblivion.  One  of  his  last 
publications,  “  Un  hiver  a  Paris”  (1843), 
possesses  much  of  the  merit  of  his  commu¬ 
nications  to  the  journals  above  referred  to; 
a  merit,  however,  which  is  to  a  certain 
extent  borrowed  from  our  countryman,  the 
.ate  professor  Sanderson,  whose  admirable 
“Sketches  of  Paris”  he  has  very  freely  used. 

Jaroslaw,  the  capital  of  the  Russian 
government  of  the  same  name,  is  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Kotorosl  with  the 
Wolga,  212  miles  N.E.  of  Moscow,  and  has 
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about  28,000  inhabitants.  It  has  manufac¬ 
tories  of  cotton,  linen,  and  silk  goods,  a 
number  of  tanneries,  and  tobacco,  hard¬ 
ware,  and  paper-making  establishments. 
Its  leather  and  table  linen,  especially,  are 
held  in  high  estimation.  Its  trade  is  con¬ 
siderable.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  bishop, 
and  has  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  a  gym¬ 
nasium,  an  hospital,  foundling  asylum, 
house  of  correction,  and  2  workhouses.  But 
the  most  remarkable  institution  in  the 
place  is  the  Demidow  lyceum,  which  was 
founded  in  1803,  having  a  good  library,  a 
cabinet  of  natural  history,  a  chemical  la¬ 
boratory,  and  a  printing  press,  and  ranks 
immediately  after  the  Russian  universities. 
The  course  of  instruction  is,  indeed,  the 
same  as  is  given  in  the  latter,  and  lasts  for 
three  years.  The  institution  is  placed 
under  a  lay-director  and  an  ecclesiastic, 
and  has  8  professors. 

Jasmin  (Jacques),  or  Jacquou  Janse- 
min,  born  in  1798,  at  Agens,  in  the  S.  of 
France,  has  obtained  a  high  reputation  as 
a  poet  in  the  patois,  or  peculiar  dialect,  of 
his  native  district.  He  has  himself  in¬ 
formed  us  in  his  “  Soubenis”  that  he  had 
no  advantages  of  birth  or  fortune  to  boast 
of  His  father  was  a  tailor  of  Agens ;  and 
his  grandfather  had  been  a  common  beg¬ 
gar,  wandering  through  the  country  from 
house  to  house.  Jasmin  was  taught  to 
read  and  write  gratuitously  in  a  seminary 
of  priests,  from  which  he  was,  however, 
after  a  time,  dismissed,  on  account  of  some 
irregularities  of  which  he  had  been  guilty. 
Obliged  to  obtain  in  some  way  a  liveli¬ 
hood,  he  became  apprenticed  to  a  hair¬ 
dresser,  and  in  due  season  set  up  a  shop 
on  his  own  account.  But  while  pursuing 
his  professional  occupation  in  the  day,  he 
wrote  poetry  at  night.  His  verses,  when 
published,  obtained  immense  applause.  He 
was  invited  to  read  them  to  large  audi¬ 
ences  at  Bordeaux  and  Toulouse,  which 
bestowed  upon  him  honours  of  a  nature  to 
be  compared  with  those  conferred,  on  like 
occasions,  on  the  poets  of  ancient  Greece. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  productions  of  Jas¬ 
min  had  found  their  way  to  Paris,  and 
many  readers  of  poetry  thought  it  worth 
their  while  to  study  the  dialect  in  which 
they  were  composed,  to  be  enabled  to  en¬ 
joy  them.  On  the  invitation  of  his  admir¬ 
ers,  ho  was  induced  to  visit  the  metropolis. 
There  the  barber  poet  met  with  a  splendid 
reception  in  the  most  opposite  quarters. 
He  had  a  complimentary  entertainment 
given  to  him  by  the  “coiffeurs”  ot  Paris, 
he  was  a  guest  in  fhe  most  brilliant  sa¬ 
lons;  and  dined  with  Louis  Philippe  at 
Neuilly.  Satiated,  at  length,  with  the  at- 
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tentions  thus  heaped  upon  him,  he  returned 
to  Agens, — to  resume  his  professional  la¬ 
bours  !  His  principal  productions  are  “  Lou 
Chalibary”  (J,e  Charivari),  a  mock-heroic 
poem  in  three  cantos  (1825) ;  and  “  Las 
Papillotos”  ( les  Papillotes ),  being  a  col¬ 
lection  of  minor  poems,  all  of  them  pos¬ 
sessing  a  high  order  of  merit,  (1835-42). 

|  Jaubert  (Pierre  Amedee  Emilien 
i  Probe)  was  born  at  Aix,  in  the  south  of 
France,  in  1779.  He  went  to  Paris  in 
1793,  and  became,  two  years  afterwards, 
one  of  the  first  pupils  of  the  school  of  liv¬ 
ing  Oriental  languages.  In  1798,  he  was 
one  of  the  four  young  orientalists  who 
were  selected  to  accompany  the  expedition 
to  Egypt.  He  went  with  Bonaparte  into 
Syria,  and  was  one  of  the  few  who  re¬ 
turned  with  him  to  Europe  in  the  autumn 
of  1799.  Soon  afterwards,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  interpreter  to  the  government, 
and  then  professor  of  the  Turkish  language 
in  the  “  ecole  speciale  des  langues  orien- 
tales.”  In  1802,  he  accompanied  Colonel 
Sebastiani  to  Egypt,  Syria,  and  the  Ionian 
islands,  and  was  sent,  in  1804,  to  Constan¬ 
tinople.  He  was  intrusted  also,  about  this 
time,  with  a  mission  to  the  Shah  of  Per¬ 
sia,  which  he  executed  to  the  satisfaction 
of  his  government.  Napoleon  granted  him 
a  pension,  in  1807,  of  4000  francs,  which 
continued  to  be  paid  to  him  till  the  fall  of 
the  empire  in  1814,  and  which  was  again 
awarded  to  him  by  a  law  passed  in  the 
year  1820.  During  the  period  of  the  em¬ 
pire  he  was  appointed  successively  auditor 
of  the  council  of  state,  “secretaire  inter- 
prete”  of  the  ministry  of  foreign  relations, 
and  “maitre  des  requetes.”  The  emperor, 
moreover,  bestowed  upon  him  a  gratuity 
of  100,000  francs;  and  in  1815,  during 
the  100  days,  conferred  upon  him  the  post 
of  charge  d’affaires  of  France  in  Turkey. 
On  the  speedy  restoration  of  the  Bourbon 
government,  he  was  recalled  from  this 
mission,  and  deprived  of  his  office  of 
“  maitre  des  requetes.”  This  was,  how¬ 
ever,  restored  to  him  in  1818 ;  and  he  was 
then  despatched  by  the  government  on  a 
new  mission  to  the  east,  the  objects  of 
which  were  to  establish  friendly  relations 
with  the  tribes  inhabiting  the  region  of 
the  Caucasus,  the  Bukharians,  and  Persia, 
and  to  make  inquiries  concerning  the  spe¬ 
cies  of  goats  that  furnish  the  hair  from 
which  the  shawls  of  Cashmeer  are  fabri¬ 
cated.  He  returned  to  his  own  country  in 

1829,  by  way  of  the  south  of  Russia,  and 
the  Black  and  Mediterranean  Seas.  In 

1830,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres ; 
•nd  he  has  subsequently  been  promoted 


to  the  dignity  of  a  peer  of  France,  and  ap- 
pointed  director  of  the  “  ecole  speciale  des 
langues  orientales  vivantes.” — M.  Jaubert 
is  the  author  of  a  “  Voyage  en  Armenie  et 
en  Perse”  (1821) ;  of  “  Elements  de  la 
grammaire  turque”  (1823) ;  and  of  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  the  Geography  of  Edrissey ;  &c. 

Java.*  Since  the  restoration  of  this 
island  in  1816  to  the  Dutch,  in  conformity 
with  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Paris,  the 
government  has  made  extraordinary  efforts 
for  its  improvement,  by  the  formation  of 
roads,  and  by  encouraging  the  investment 
of  European  capital  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil.  The  most  important  natural  pro¬ 
duction  is  teak,  which  would  be^  largely 
exported  were  the  trade  not  subjected  to  a 
rigid  monopoly.  The  chief  objects  of  cul¬ 
tivation  are  rice,  coffee,  and^  sugar,  the 
produce  of  which  has  been  very  greatly  in¬ 
creased  of  late  years.  Tobacco,  and  a 
variety  of  other  tropical  articles  are  also 
produced ;  and  vast  sums  have  been  re¬ 
cently  expended  by  the  government  in  at¬ 
tempts  to  grow  indigo,  tea,  and  silk, — 
though,  as  respects  the  last  two,  with  but 
little  success.  Few  places  anywhere  can 
exhibit  such  an  expansion  of  trade  as  has 
occurred  of  1  „te  years  in  Java.  The  im¬ 
ports  into  the  island,  which,  in  1827,  in- 
clud  ing  specie,  amounted  only  to  17,656,201 
florins,  irfcreased  in  1839  to  24,961,012 
florins ;  while,  in  the  same  period,  the  ex¬ 
ports  increased  from  14,868,227  florins  to 
56,718,833  florins,  or  £4,726,570.  The 
increase  in  the  production  of  sugar  in  Java 
has  been  moat  extraordinary,  the  quantity 
exported  in  1837  having  been  25  times 
greater  than  in  1826 ;  and  the  increase  in 
the  growth  of  coffee  has  been  even  greater 
than  that  of  sugar.  In  1839,  the  govern¬ 
ment  announced  that  the  cultivation  of 
spices,  previously  prohibited  in  Java,  would 
for  the  future  be  free  to  all  parties  desirous 
of  engaging  in  it,  and  that  every  facility 
would  be  given  to  such  persons,  by  sup¬ 
plying  them  with  whatever  information, 
and  even  the  seed,  they  might  require. 
This  measure  is  stated  to  have  been  pre¬ 
paratory  to  the  abandonment  of  the  Spice 
Islands,  which  have  been  a  source  of  ex¬ 
pense  rather  than  of  profit  to  their  posses¬ 
sors. — The  colonial  government  at  Batavia 
is  invested  with  authority  over  all  the 
Dutch  colonies  in  the  eastern  seas.  The 
governor-general  is  assisted  by  a  secretary- 
general,  and  a  council  of  4  members,  who 
are  required  to  be  natives  of  Holland,  or 
of  Dutch  extraction,  and  at  least  30  years 
of  age,  and  who  are  prohibited  from  exer¬ 
cising  any  other  functions.  Besides  a 
number  of  other  tribunals,  justice  is  ad- 
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ministered  in  the  last  resort  in  a  supreme 
court  at  Batavia,  which  also  has  original 
jurisdiction  in  all  cases  above  the  value  of 
500  florins.  The  Chinese  are  governed 
by  their  own  laws,  under  functionaries 
chosen  by  them,  who  are  responsible  to 
the  government  for  the  behaviour  of  the 
rest.  The  most  unlimited  religious  tole¬ 
ration  subsists ;  and  ministers  of  all  Chris¬ 
tian  sects  are  equally  remunerated  out  of 
the  public  treasury.  Superior  schools  are 
established  in  the  chief  towns,  and  primary 
schools  in  most  of  the  residences.  There 
is  a  considerable  military  as  well  as  naval 
force,  maintained  by  the  colony ;  and  of 
the  army,  the  European  portion  usually 
amounts  to  as  many  as  8000,  that  is  to  a 
third  of  the  Europeans  serving  in  British 
India.  But  notwithstanding  the  heavy 
expenses  incurred  by  the  government, 
Java  is  one  of  the  few  colonial  dependen¬ 
cies  that,  in  ordinary  years,  remit  a  consi¬ 
derable  revenue  to  the  mother  country. 

Jay*  (Antoine)  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  one  of  the 
arrondissements  of  Paris,  in  1827.  After 
the  revolution  of  1830,  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
also  of  the  French  Academy.  To  his 
works  already  mentioned  may  be  added  an 
“  Eloge  de  Corneille “  Considerations 
sur  l’etat  politique  de  l’Europe”  (1820) ; 
and  “  La  conversation  d’un  romantique” 
(1830). 

Jena.*  There  are  28  ordinary,  and  17 
extraordinary  professors,  in  the  university 
of  this  city.  Its  annual  expenditure 
amounts  to  about  38,000  rix  dollars.  Be¬ 
sides  the  funds  whence  the  means  of 
meeting  this  expenditure  is  derived,  there 
is  a  refectory  fund  ( Speise-anstalt ),  sup¬ 
ported  by  endowments,  and  yearly  grants 
from  the  grand  dukes  of  Saxe- Weimar, 
Coburg,  and  Meinungen,  which  furnishes 
daily  meals  at  several  ordinaries  for  132 
indigent  students,  and  another  fund  which 
is  employed  in  pensioning  the  widows  of 
professors.  For  some  time  past,  the  ave¬ 
rage  number  of  students  has  been  about 
500. 

Jermoloff*  (General)  died  in  1833. 

Jerome  Bonaparte,* after  residing  for 
some  time  at  Schonau,  near  Vienna,  re¬ 
moved  to  Lausanne  in  Switzerland,  where 
he  lost  his  wife  in  1835.  He  has  subse¬ 
quently  taken  up  his  abode  at  Florence. 

Jointure,  in  law,  is  a  settlement  of 
lands  and  tenements  made  on  a  woman  in 
consideration  of  marriage;  ordinarily  an 
estate  for  life.  By  a  statute  of  Henry 
VIII.,  a  jointure  was  made  a  bar  of  dower, 
if  granted  with  certain  requisites. 


Joists,  in  architecture,  are  the  Burners 
of  a  floor  to  which  the  boards  or  laths  for 
the  ceiling  are  nailed.  They  either  rest 
on  the  walls,  or  on  girders,  or  sometimes 
on  both. 

Jomard  (Edme  Francois)  was  born  at 
Versailles  in  France,  in  1777.  He  was 
one  of  the  first  pupils  admitted  to  the  Po¬ 
lytechnic  School,  on  its  organization  in 
1795 ;  and  in  1798  he  accompanied  the 
expedition  to  Egypt,  in  the  capacity  of  a 
topographical  engineer.  During  the  stay 
of  the  French  in  that  country,  he  was  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  the  duties  pertaining  to 
his  department,  and  in  the  performance  of 
which  he  was  subjected  continually  to 
great  personal  danger,  since  almost  every 
foot  of  ground  to  be  measured  was  liable 
to  be  disputed  by  the  enemy.  His  atten¬ 
tion,  during  the  same  period,  was  directed 
to  the  exact  observation  and  delineation  of 
the  Egyptian  monuments.  On  returning 
to  Europe  in  1802,  he  was  appointed  by 
the  French  government  to  superintend  the 
topographical  surveys  which  were  then 
making  in  the  Upper  Palatinate.  He  was, 
however,  recalled  to  Paris  in  the  following 
year,  in  order  to  co-operate  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  of  the  “  Description  de  l’Egypte,” 
and  on  the  death  of  Conte  soon  afterwards, 
he  was  selected  to  succeed  the  latter  as 
secretary  of  the  board  of  commissioners, 
who  were  charged  with  the  execution  of 
that  work.  And  again,  in  1807,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  Lancret  as  the  commissioner  to 
whom  was  especially  entrusted  the  en¬ 
gravings  of  the  plates  and  its  printing, 
which  occupied  him  during  a  period  of 
more  than  18  years.  His  own  contribu¬ 
tions  to  this  great  work  amount  to  as  many 
as  six  of  its  volumes.  He  is  the  author, 
besides,  of  a  great  number  of  dissertations 
and  essays,  published  separately,  or  in  dif¬ 
ferent  collections,  for  the  most  part  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  antiquities  and  geography  of 
Egypt  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Afri¬ 
ca. — Another  subject  in  which  he  has  been 
much  interested  is  that  of  public,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  mutual,  instruction.  This  first 
attracted  his  attention  when  on  a  visit  to 
England  in  1814,  for  the  purpose  of  exa¬ 
mining  the  specimens  of  Egyptian  antiqui¬ 
ties  to  be  met  with  in  that  country.  The 
French  government  were,  on  his  reiurn 
to  Paris,  induced  to  associate  him  with 
Degerando,  Laborde,  Lasteyrie,  and  Gau¬ 
tier,  as  a  commission  for  introducing  the 
system  of  mutual  instruction  into  France. 
— M.  Jomard  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Let- 
tres,  in  1818 ;  he  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Geographical  Society,  in  1821 ;  he 
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was  appointed,  in  1828,  Custos  or  Curator 
of  the  Maps  and  Topographical  Plans  or 
Charts  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Paris;  and  in  the  following  year  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  appointment  of  principal  libra¬ 
rian  in  that  institution. 

Jomin'i.*  His  last  work,  published  at 
St.  Petersburg  in  1830,  is  entitled  “  Ta¬ 
bleau  analytique  des  principales  combinai- 
sons  de  la  guerre  et  de  leurs  rapports  avec 
la  politique  des  etats.” 

Jorullo;  an  active  volcano  of  Mexico, 
in  the  state  of  Valladolid,  in  an  extensive 
piain,  70  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  the  city  of  that 
name,  and  80  miles  from  the  Pacific,  re¬ 
markable  not  only  for  its  extent,  but  as 
being  the  only  volcano  of  any  consequence 
that  has  originated  in  New  Spain  since  its 
conquest  by  Europeans.  Its  origin  was, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  tremendous  and 
extraordinary  phenomena  that  has  ever 
been  witnessed ;  for  in  one  night  (in  1759) 
there  issued  from  the  earth  a  volcano  1600 
feet  high,  surrounded  by  more  than  2000 
apertures,  which  still  continue  to  emit 
smoke.  Although  the  subterranean  fire 
seems  to  have  lost  its  former  violence,  and 
the  volcano  and  the  surrounding  plain  be¬ 
gin  to  be  covered  with  vegetables,  the  am¬ 
bient  air  was  not  long  since  still  heated  to 
such  a  degree  by  the  small  ovens  or  fur¬ 
naces,  that  the  thermometer  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  surface,  and  in  the 
shade,  rises  as  high  as  109°  of  Fahrenheit ; 
and,  for  many  years  after  the  first  erup¬ 
tion,  the  plains  of  Jorullo,  even  at  a  great 
distance  from  the  scene  of  the  explosion, 
were  uninhabitable  from  the  excessive  heat. 

Joseph  Bonaparte*  quitted  the  United 
States  in  1832,  and  resided  a  number  of 
years  in  London.  In  1841,  he  went  to 
Genoa,  where  he  had  a  meeting  with  his 
two  surviving  brothers,  Louis  and  Jerome. 
He  subsequently  went  to  reside  at  Flo¬ 
rence.  He  died  there  July  28th  1844. 

Jouffroy  (Theodore  Simon)  was  born 
at  Pontets,  a  small  village  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  the  Jura,  in  the  French  department 
of  the  Doubs,  in  the  month  of  July  1796. 
In  1814,  he  was  admitted  a  pupil  of  the 
Normal  School  of  Paris,  where  he  applied 
himself  with  diligence  and  zeal  to  the 
study  of  intellectual  and  moral  philosophy, 
under  the  direction  of  Cousin.  He  was 
appointed  in  1817,  by  Royer  Collard,  who 
was  at  that  time  president  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  public  instruction,  to  he  at  once 
“  maitre  de  conferences”  in  the  Normal 
School,  and  “  suppleant”  to  the  chair  of 
Philosophy  in  the  “College  Bourbon.” 
Tiie  feeble  state  of  his  health  obliged  him 
to  resign  the  latter  situation  in  1821 ;  and 


the  suppression  of  the  Normal  School,  in 
1822,  deprived  him  of  the  other.  M.  Jouf¬ 
froy  thereupon  delivered  a  number  of  pri¬ 
vate  courses  of  lectures  on  his  favourite 
subjects,  which  were  attended  by  many 
of  the  men  who  have  since  risen  to  politi¬ 
cal  or  literary  eminence  in  France.  In 
1*824,  he  founded,  in  concert  with  MM. 
Dubois  and  Damiron,  the  well-known  jour¬ 
nal  entitled  the  “  Globe,”  and  was  an 
active  contributor  to  its  columns  until  Au¬ 
gust  1830,  when  it  became  the  organ  of 
the  St.  Simonian  doctrines.  Previous  to 
this,  in  1829,  M.  Jouffroy  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  “  suppleant”  to  M.  Milon,  the  pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy 
in  the  Faculty  of  Letters  of  Paris.  After 
the  revolution  of  1830,  M.  Cousin  having 
succeeded  M.  Milon,  M.  Jouffroy  was  se¬ 
lected  to  succeed  his  former  instructor  as 
adjunct  professor  to  M.  Royer-Collard  in 
the  chair  of  the  History  of  Modern  Philo¬ 
sophy  ;  and  he  was,  at  the  same  period,  re¬ 
stored  to  his  former  office  in  the  Normal 
School.  This  office,  however,  he  resigned 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  on  being  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  professorship  of  the  History 
of  Ancient  Philosophy  in  the  College  cf 
France ;  the  labours  of  two  professorships 
furnishing  sufficient  occupation  for  his 
time.  In  1833,  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Institute  (Academy  of  the  Moral 
and  Political  Sciences).  In  1837,  he  was 
promoted  from  the  office  of  adjunct  to  that 
of  the  principal  professor  of  the  branch 
which  he  was  called  to  teach  in  the  Fa¬ 
culty  of  Letters;  but  his  bad  health  in¬ 
duced  him,  in  that  year,  to  resign  his 
other  professorship.  His  continued  illness 
obliged  him,  soon  afterwards,  to  retire  al¬ 
together  from  the  business  of  public  in¬ 
struction. — M.  Jouffroy  was  a  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  from  1831  till 
his  death  in  the  winter  of  1842.  In  this 
body  he  made  a  number  of  well-prepared 
speeches,  which,  in  several  instances,  at¬ 
tracted  in  a  considerable  degree  the  public 
attention,  especially  one  in  1839,  relating 
to  the  “  eastern  question,”  then  the  subject 
of  so  much  excitement. — Some  of  the  lec¬ 
tures  delivered  by  M.  Jouffroy  were  taken 
down  in  short-hand,  and  published  under 
the  titlet  of  “  Cours  de  droit  naturel”  (2 
vols.  1834-35).  He  is  not  the  author  of 
any  one  work  of  much  importance ;  but  his 
contributions  to  the  “Revue  des  deux 
mondes,”  to  the  “Globe,”  as  well  as  to 
other  collections  or  journals,  are  regarded 
by  his  countrymen  as  possessing  a  high 
order  of  excellence.  He  published,  also 
French  translations  of  Dugald  Stewart’s 
Philosophical  Essays  (1826. — 3d  ed.  1841) 
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and  of  the  entire  works  of  Reid :  the  for¬ 
mer  of  these  was  accompanied  by  a  valua¬ 
ble  introduction  ;  and  the  latter  by  a  pre¬ 
face  of  the  translator,  —  a  number  of 
biographical  notices  of  the  different  philo¬ 
sophers  of  the  Scottish  School, — a  transla¬ 
tion  of  Stewart’s  Life  of  Reid,  —  and  a 
variety  of  extracts  from  the  lectures  of 
Royer-Gollard. 

Jourdan*  (Marshal)  was  minister  of 
war,  for  a  few  days,  after  the  revolution 
of  July  1830,  and  the  accession  of  Louis 
Philippe,  an  event  which  met  his  hearty 
concurrence.  He  was  then  appointed  go¬ 
vernor  of  the  “  Hotel  of  the  Invalids,”  an 
office  which  he  held  till  his  death,  in  No¬ 
vember  1833. 

Juggernaut.*  The  famous  temple  of 
Juggernaut  constitutes  a  part  of  an  esta¬ 
blishment  comprising  50  temples  dedicated 
to  various  duties,  and  is  a  structure  impos¬ 
ing  only  from  its  vast  dimensions ;  its  exe¬ 
cution  is  rude  and  inelegant,  and  its  form 
is  unpleasing  to  the  eye.  Besides  the 
grand  festival  which  takes  place  in  March, 
at  the  period  of  the  equinox,  there  are  12 
other  principal,  and  many  minor  festivals, 
celebrated  throughout  the  year.  The  wor¬ 
ship  of  Juggernaut  is  attended  by  every 
sect  and  class  of  Hindoos,  who  meet  on 
equal  terms,  all  caste  being  abolished 
within  the  precincts  of  the  temple.  All 
the  land  within  a  distance  of  20  miles  from 
it  is  accounted  holy  by  the  Hindoos,  and  is 
held  rent  free  by  the  cultivators  and  others, 
on  condition  of  their  performing  certain 
services  in  and  about  the  temple.  The 
priests,  and  other  persons  deriving  their 
subsistence  from  the  establishment,  are 
said  to  amount  to  3000  families,  exclusive 
of  400  families  of  cooks,  to  prepare  the 
holy  food  so  much  sought  after  by  pilgrims. 
— That  excess  of  fanaticism,  which  is  said 
to  have  prompted  the  pilgrims  to  court 
death,  by  throwing  themselves  in  crowds 
under  the  wheels  of  Juggernaut,  has  long 
ceased  to  actuate  the  worshippers  of  the 
idol.  During  4  years  that  Mr.  Mansbach 
witnessed  the  festivals,  only  three  cases  of 
self-immolation  occurred :  one  of  these  was 
probably  accidental,  and  the  two  others 
were  suicides,  committed  by  sufferers  to 
rid  themselves  of  painful  diseases. — On  ac¬ 
count  of  the  clamour  raised  in  England 
against  the  government  of  British  India  for 
promoting  idolatry,  as  was  alleged,  by 
continuing  to  exact  taxes  on  the  pilgrims 
to  Juggernaut,  Gaya,  and  other  places, 
which  had  previously  been  done  by  the 
native  sovereigns,  these  taxes  have  been 
repealed.  The  natives  have  been  extreme¬ 
ly  well  pleased  by  this  act  of  liberality  on 


the  part  of  the  government;  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pilgrims  to  the  various  shrines  has, 
in  consequence,  since  greatly  increased. 

Jujube;  a  fruit  of  the  plum  kind,  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  south  of  Europe,  Persia,  and 
other  countries.  The  Asiatic  is  much 
darker  than  the  European,  which  is  of  a 
reddish  yellow  colour.  The  best  are  fresh, 
plump,  and  well  dried.  What  is  sold  under 
the  name  of  jujube  paste  professes  to  be 
the  dried  jelly  of  this  fruit,  but  is,  in  fact, 
a  mixture  of  gum  arabicand  sugar  slightly 
coloured. 

Julien  (Aignan  Stanislas),  a  distin¬ 
guished  oriental  scholar,  was  born  at  Or¬ 
leans,  in  France,  September  21st  1799. 
He  discovered  at  an  early  age  a  great 
aptitude  for  the  acquisition  of  languages. 
While  a  pupil  at  the  college  of  his  native 
city,  and  pursuing,  under  the  direction  of 
his  instructors,  the  prescribed  studies  of 
the  institution,  and  chiefly  the  Latin  lan¬ 
guage,  he  secretly,  and  unaided  by  any 
one,  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek, 
and  so  extensive  and  accurate  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  it,  that,  on  the  establishment  of  a 
Greek  professorship  in  the  college,  before 
lie  had  completed  the  whole  of  the  usual 
course  of  study,  he  was  selected  to  fill  it. 
Coming  to  Paris  in  1821,  and  making  the 
acquaintance  of  M.  Gail,  he  made  so  fa¬ 
vourable  an  impression  on  the  latter,  as  to 
be  soon  selected  by  him  to  be  his  assistant 
{swppleant)  in  the  professorship  of  Greek 
literature  then  held  by  him.  In  the  same 
year,  INI.  Julien  commenced  authorship  by 
the  publication  of  a  translation  of  the 
Greek  poem  of  the  “  Rape  of  Plelen,”  by 
Coluthus.  He  applied  himself,  in  1822, 
so  diligently  and  successfully  to  the  study 
of  the  Chinese  lano-uage,  under  the  direc- 
tion  of  M.  Abel  Remusat,  that  in  6  months 
he  was  enabled  to  present  to  the  Asiatic 
Society  the  first  book  of  a  Latin  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  philosopher  Mengtseu ,  which 
the  Society  judged  worthy  of  being  pub¬ 
lished  at  its  expense.  Before  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  year,  there  also  appeared  trans¬ 
lations  by  M.  Julien  of  several  pieces 
from  the  modern  Greek,  which  language 
also  he  had  contrived  to  learn.  In  July 
1832,  he  was  invited  to  fill  the  chair 
of  Chinese  literature,  become  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Remusat ;  and  from  this  pe¬ 
riod  he  has  found  occupation  for  himsell. 
almost  exclusively,  within  the  limits  of  the 
department  thus  assigned  him ;  giving  to 
the  world,  from  time  to  time,  a  number  of 
translations  into  the  French  of  Chinese 
works,  such  as  “  The  Book  of  Rewards 
and  Punishments”  (1835),  the  work  of  the 
philosopher  Lao-tseu ,  entitled  “  The  Book 
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of  Truth”  (1842),  two  dramas,  and  a 
novel, — together  with  an  “Abstract  of  the 
principal  Chinese  treatises  on  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  mulberry  tree,  and  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  silk-worm.” 

Julius  (Nicholas  Henry)  was  born  at 
Altona,  in  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  in  Octo¬ 
ber  1783,  and  was  intended  by  his  father, 
who  had  established  himself  as  a  merchant 
in  Hamburg,  for  the  mercantile  profession. 
But  by  the  careful  education  which  was 
bestowed  upon  the  son,  he  acquired  a  taste 
for  knowledge  inconsistent  with  this  de¬ 
sign.  The  commerce  of  Hamburg,  as 
well  as  almost  every  other  part  of  the 
European  continent,  being,  besides,  in  a 
very  depressed  condition,  he  engaged,  with 
the  consent  of  his  friends,  in  the  study  of 
medicine,  first  at  Heidelberg,  and  then  at 
Wurzburg.  He  commenced  the  practice 
of  medicine  at  Hamburg  in  1809.  On  the 
organization  of  the  Hanseatic  legion  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  1813,  he  joined  its 
ranks  as  a  volunteer.  His  professional 
services,  however,  were  speedily  put  in 
requisition.  He  made,  accordingly,  the 
campaigns  of  1813  and  1814  as  a  physi¬ 
cian  :  in  that  of  1815,  he  acted  in  a  mili¬ 
tary  capacity,  as  a  lieutenant  and  adju¬ 
tant.  When  peace  was  concluded,  he 
returned  once  more  to  Hamburg,  where 
he  practised  his  profession  till  the  year 
1825.  In  this  year,  he  went  on  a  journey 
to  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  with 
the  object  in  view  of  examining  their  dif¬ 
ferent  charitable  institutions,  and  espe¬ 
cially  their  prisons  and  systems  of  prison 
discipline.  The  observations  which  he 
made  on  this  journey  produced  so  power¬ 
ful  an  impression  on  his  mind,  that  he  re¬ 
solved  to  devote  himself  henceforth  to  the 
discovery,  and  introduction  into  his  own 
country,  of  the  best  methods  of  treating 
the  subjects  of  crime,  as  well  in  reference 
to  the  great  purpose  of  their  reformation, 
as  to  the  general  interests  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  Giving  up  his  practice  at  Hamburg, 
he  removed  in  1827  to  Berlin,  and  deli¬ 
vered  in  that  city  a  course  of  lectures  on 
prison  discipline,  which  were  printed  in 
the  following  year,  and  attracted  in  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  the  attention  of  the  public, 
and  also  of  the  government.  From  1829 
to  1834,  too,  he  published  at  Berlin  a  jour¬ 
nal  especially  appropriated  to  the  same 
subject,  —  the  “  Jahrbiicher  der  Straf- und 
Besserungsanstalten.”  During  the  same 
period,  he  was  employed  by  the  Prussian 
government  to  visit  the  different  provinces 
of  the  monarchy,  and  to  report  to  it  con¬ 
cerning  the  state  of  the  prisons  in  them, 
ma  king  at  tnu  same  time  such  suggestions 


as  he  might  judge  to  be  useful.  The  years 
from  1834  to  1836  were  spent  by  him  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada;  his  chief 
object  being  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  exa¬ 
mination  of  the  prisons  and  the  systems  of 
prison  discipline.  One  result  of  this  jour¬ 
ney  was  his  work  entitled  “Nordainenkas 
sittliche  Zustande”  (2  vols.  1839).  After 
another  journey  through  S.  Germany,  and 
still  another  into  Poland,  both  of  them  un¬ 
dertaken  with  the  same  objects  in  view  as 
his  previous  ones,  he  returned  to  take  up 
his  residence  at  Hamburg. 

Jullien.*  Besides  contributions  to  the 
journals  named  in  a  previous  article,  M. 
Jullien  is  the  author  of  a  “  Sommaire  d’un 
entretien  avec  le  premier  consul;”  a  “Me- 
moire  sur  l’organisation  a  donner  aux  di- 
vers  Etats  d’ltalie,  destinee  au  premier 
consul,”  published  by  Schoel,  in  his  collec¬ 
tion  of  official  documents  relating  to  Na¬ 
poleon,  and  in  which  he  developed  his  fa¬ 
vourite  scheme  of  an  Italian  Confederation ; 
a  work  entitled  “Essai  general  d’education 
physique,  morale  et  intellectuelle ;”  an 
“Exposition  de  la  methode  de  Pestaloz- 
zi ;”  and  an  “  Essai  sur  l’emploi  du  temps.” 

Junot  (Madame),  duchess  of  Abrantes, 
was  born  on  the  6th  of  November  1784, 
at  Montpellier,  in  the  S.  of  France.  She 
was  a  descendant,  by  the  mother’s  side,  of 
the  Comneni,  emperors  of  Constantinople. 
One  of  this  family  had  removed,  in  the 
17th  century,  from  Greece  to  the  island 
of  Corsica,  where  the  mother  of  Madame 
Junot  was  born,  and  where  she  herself 
was  brought  up,  in  the  same  town  with 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  (Ajaccio).  Her  fa¬ 
ther  was  M.  de  Permon,  who,  by  his  em¬ 
ployments  in  the  civil  department  of  the 
French  army,  had  been  enabled  to  accu¬ 
mulate  a  very  large  fortune.  The  inti¬ 
macy  which  had  long  existed  in  Corsica 
between  her  family  and  the  Bonapartes 
was  continued  through  all  the  phases  of 
the  revolution,  the  consulate,  and  the  em¬ 
pire,  and  contributed,  on  her  marriage 
with  General  Junot,  to  the  extraordinary 
favour  and  lavish  means  of  expenditure 
bestowed  by  Napoleon  upon  the  latter. 
During  a  considerable  number  of  years, 
her  residence  was  the  centre  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  brilliant  society  of  Paris; 
by  continually  mingling  with  which  she 
wTas  enabled  to  collect  without  any  trou¬ 
ble  that  mass  of  light  description  and  an¬ 
ecdote,  constituting  the  contents  of  the 
18  volumes  ot  memoirs  subsequently  pub¬ 
lished  by  her.  At  the  period  of  the  re¬ 
storation  of  the  Bourbons,  she  disappeared 
almost  entirely  from  public  observation, 
and  was,  indeed,  soon  almost  entirely  for 
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gotten  in  the  scene'  of  her  former  splen¬ 
dour.  But  after  1830,  her  literary  per¬ 
formances  replaced  her  in  a  conspicuous 
position.  Her  “  Memoires,”  already  men¬ 
tioned,  is  by  far  the  most  important  and 
effective  of  the  productions  of  her  pen. 
She  is  the  author,  also,  of  several  novels, 
the  best  of  which  is  the  “Amirante  de 
Castille,”  in  which  she  has  attempted  to 
describe  Spain  and  the  court  of  Madrid, 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  III.;  of  “Une 
soiree  chez  madame  Geoffrin;”  of  the 
“  Souvenirs  d’ambassade  and  the  “  Sa¬ 
lons  de  Paris —  and  she  has  written 
“  Memoires  contemporains,”  and  “  Les 
femmes  celebres  de  tons  les  pays,  leurs 
vies  et  leurs  portraits.”  —  She  died  in 
1839. 

Jussieu*  (Antoine  Laurent  de),  born 
at  Lyons  in  1748,  came  to  Paris  in  1765, 
where  he  studied  medicine.  The  thesis 
which  he  prepared,  on  presenting  himself 
as  a  candidate  for  his  doctor’s  degree,  was 
judged  to  be  possessed  of  so  high  an  order 
of  merit,  as  to  induce  his  appointment,  at 
the  age  of  only  22  years,  to  the  post  of 
suppliant  (substitute  or  assistant)  to  Le- 
monnier,  who  was  then  the  professor  of 
Botany.  Three  years  afterwards,  his  me¬ 
moir  on  the  ranunculuses ,  in  which  the 
natural  principles  of  the  classification  of 
plants,  suggested  by  his  uncle,  Bernard 
de  Jussieu,  were  for  the  first  time  ap¬ 
plied,  opened  to  him  the  doors  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences.  In  1789,  he  published 
his  “Genera  Plantarum,”  a  work  which 
had  the  greatest  influence,  not  on  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  botany  only,  but  on  that  also  of 
every  other  science  presenting  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  objects  to  be  classed  according  to 
their  analogies  or  resemblances,  more  or 
less  marked.  The  revolution  suspended  for 
a  season  the  scientific  labours  of  Jussieu. 
Having  been  elected  by  his  section  a 
member  of  the  municipality  of  Paris,  he 
wras  charged,  in  1792,  with  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  hospitals  and  almshouses  of 
the  capital ;  and  to  him  the  ameliorations 
which,  about  this  period,  began  to  be  in¬ 
troduced  into  these  establishments,  are  in 
a  great  measure  owing.  When  the  Gar¬ 
den  of  Plants  was  reorganized,  in  1793, 
under  the  name  of  the  Museum  of  Natu¬ 
ral  History,  he  was  appointed  to  the  pro¬ 
fessorship  of  rural  botany.  In  1804,  he 
became  a  professor  in  the  faculty  of  Me¬ 
dicine,  and,  4  years  afterwards,  titulary 
counsellor  of  the  university  of  Paris.  His 
death  occurred  on  the  25th  of  September 
1S36,  at  the  age  of  88. — Besides  being  the 
author  of  a  great  number  of  memoirs,  and 
of  articles,  published  in  different  scientific 


collections,  and  of  the  “  Genera  plantarum 
secundum  ordines  naturales  disposita,”  to 
which  reference  has  been  made  above,  he 
has  also  published  a  “  Tableau  synoptique 
de  la  methode  botanique  de  B.  et  A.  L.  de 
Jussieu”  (1796),  a  “Tableau  de  l’ecole  de 
botanique  du  Jardin  des  Plantes  de  Paris, 
ou  Catalogue  generate  des  plantes  qui  y 
sont  cultivees”  (1800);  together  with  a 
“  Rapport  de  l’un  des  commissaires  char¬ 
ges  par  le  roi  de  l’examen  du  magnetisme 
animal,”  which  appeared  in  1784.  It 
seems  that  Jussieu  dissented  in  opinion 
from  his  colleagues  on  this  occasion,  re¬ 
cognizing  the  reality  of  the  singular 
effects  produced  by  Mesmer,  which  they 
were  unwilling  to  do,  and  attributing  them 
to  the  action  of  animal  heat. 

Juste  Milieu  ;  a  term  now  commonly 
employed,  not  only  in  France,  but  likewise 
elsewhere,  to  denote  a  system  of  politics 
equally  removed  from  a  blind  adherence 
to  the  institutions  and  legislation  of  the 
past,  and  an  undue  readiness  to  adopt 
changes  promising  to  be  productive  of 
eventual  advantage  to  a  community,  or  to 
society  generally,  how  injurious  soever 
they  may  be  to  existing  interests  or  classes, 
—  a  system  regarded  by  its  advocates  as 
the  height  of  wisdom,  and  by  its  adversa¬ 
ries  as  a  base  and  cowardly  compromise  of 
right  with  wrong,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
rulers  of  a  country,  a  sacrifice  of  patriotism 
on  the  altar  of  selfishness.  This  term  has 
come  into  vogue  since  1831 ;  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  which  year  it  was  made  use  of  by 
Louis  Philippe,  when  addressing  a  deputa¬ 
tion  of  the  national  guard  of  one  of  the  de¬ 
partments,  in  reference  to  the  policy  by 
which  he  intended  that  the  course  of  his 
own  government,  as  well  foreign  as  do¬ 
mestic,  should  be  guided.  Little,  how¬ 
ever,  is  gained  by  the  use  of.  it,  even 
though  it  be  granted  that  truth,  and  the 
conduct  which  it  is  fitting  for  the  rulers 
of  a  people  to  pursue,  do  in  reality  lie  be¬ 
tween  two  extremes,  both  of  which  are 
carefully  to  be  avoided.  The  question 
must,  in  every  practical  case,  present  it¬ 
self: —  What  is  the  “juste  milieu]”  or  at 
what  point  between  the  extremes  does  it 
lie]  And  the  reply  to  this  question  must 
necessarily  be  as  various  as  the  varying 
opinions  of  men.  —  But  in  consequence  of 
the  vagueness  which  seems  to  be  involved 
in  the  very  nature  of  the  term  as  it  has 
been  defined,  it  has  come  to  be  applied  to 
denote  the  system  of  policy  which  has  ac¬ 
tually  been  generally  pursued  by  Louis  Phi¬ 
lippe  since  lie  became  king  of  the  French, 
and,  especially,  as  exemplified  during  the 
administration  of  Casimir  Perier 
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KASAN.  Population  in  1833,  57,000 ; 

of  whom  15,000  were  Mohamme¬ 
dans:  the  remainder,  with  the  exception 
of  a  fewr  Protestants,  belong  to  the  Greek 
church.  The  university,  which  was  found¬ 
ed  in  1S04,  but  not  opened  till  10  years 
afterwards,  had,  in  1835,  70  professors 
and  other  instructors,  and  238  students; 
but  the  number  of  both  professors  and  stu¬ 
dents  has  since  been  augmented.  There 
is  a  library  of  30,000  volumes;  an  excel¬ 
lent  philosophical  apparatus;  a  mineral- 
ogical  cabinet;  an  observatory  provided 
with  the  best  telsecopes ;  a  botanical  gar¬ 
den  ;  an  anatomical  museum  ;  a  collection 
of  coins ;  a  mechanical  institute ;  a  chemi¬ 
cal  laboratory ;  a  hospital  for  clinical  in¬ 
struction,  &c.  One  of  the  principal  objects 
of  the  university  is  to  supply  instruction  in 
the  eastern  languages,  or  in  Arabic,  Per¬ 
sian,  Turkish,  Chinese,  Armenian,  Tartar, 
and  Mongul.  Kasan  has  also  one  of  the 
4  great  theological  seminaries  of  the  Rus¬ 
sian  empire ;  a  gymnasium ;  a  school  for 
the  education  of  teachers,  &c.  It  has 
also  several  literary  and  philanthropical 
societies;  and  several  journals  and  other 
works,  some  of  them  in  the  Turkish  and 
others  of  the  languages  just  mentioned, 
issue  from  its  presses. 

Kater  (Captain  Henry)  was  born  at 
Bristol  in  England,  April  16th  1777.  Both 
his  parents  are  said  to  have  been  distin¬ 
guished  for  their  scientific  attainments, 
and  to  have  united  in  inspiring  him,  from 
his  earliest  years,  with  a  taste  for  physical 
investigations.  After  some  time,  however, 
his  father  placed  him  in  a  pleader’s  office 
that  he  might  be  prepared  for  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  the  law.  Here  he  remained  about 
two  years  diligently  prosecuting  his  legal 
studies ;  but  on  the  death  of  his  father  at 
the  end  of  this  time,  he  abandoned  the 
law,  and  obtained  a  commission  in  a  regi¬ 
ment  then  stationed  in.  India.  He  was 
engaged  in  the  trigonometrical  survey  of 
that  country  under  Colonel  Lambton,  and 
published  a  description  of  a  peculiarly 
sensible  hygrometer,  which  he  had  con¬ 
structed,  in  the  “Asiatic  Researches.”  His 
close  application  to  study  in  a  hot  climate, 
during  7  years,  greatly  injured  his  consti¬ 
tution,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  ill  health 
under  which  he  suffered  to  the  close  of  his 
life.  He  went  on  half-pay  in  1814,  from 
which  period  he  devoted  himself  entirely 
to  science.  His  trigonometrical  operations, 
his  experiments  fcr  determining  the  length  { 


of  the  seconds’  pendulum,  his  investigation 
of  the  diminution  of  terrestrial  gravity 
from  the  pole  to  the  equator,  his  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  pendulum  for  the  important 
purpose  of  finding  the  minute  variations 
of  the  force  of  gravity  in  different  parts  of 
a  country  whose  substrata  consist  of  mate¬ 
rials  having  different  degrees  of  density, 
and  his  invention  of  the  instrument  called 
the  “floating  collimator,”  have  made  his 
name  extensively  known.  Captain  Kater 
was  the  author  of  a  considerable  number 
of  papers  on  scientific  subjects,  most  of 
which  were  inserted  in  the  “  Philosophical 
Transactions.”  He  combined  patient  in¬ 
dustry,  minute  observation,  and  mechani¬ 
cal  skill,  with  high  powTers  of  reasoning. 
And  many  of  the  learned  societies  of  his 
own  country  and  of  the  continent  of  Eu¬ 
rope  testified  their  sense  of  his  merits,  by 
enrolling  him  among  their  members.  He 
died  in  London,  on  the  26th  of  April 
1835. 

Kean*  (Edmund).  Having  returned  to 
England  from  his  second  visit  to  America, 
he  performed  until  1829  at  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  and  subsequently  at  Drury  Lane; 
but,  having  to  contend  with  the  feelings 
excited  against  him  on  account  of  his  for¬ 
mer  and  continued  immoralities,  with  a 
success  very  inferior  to  what  he  had  for¬ 
merly  enjoyed  on  the  same  boards.  —  He 
died  in  May  1833,  in  extremely  embar¬ 
rassed  circumstances;  although  it  has  been 
estimated  that,  in  the  course  of  his  theatri¬ 
cal  career,  he  had  received  sums  amount¬ 
ing  to  £176,000  sterling. 

Kelp.*  It  has  been  recently  found  that 
the  alkali  required  for  the  manufacture 
of  glass  and  soap  can  be  obtained  more 
abundantly  from  sea-salt  than  from  kelp ; 
and  this  is,  at  present,  used  chiefly  as  a 
manure,  especially  for  dry  soils,  the  salt 
contained  in  the  kelp  being  a  powerful 
absorbent  of  moisture  from  the  atmosphere. 
It  has,  however,  lately  acquired  much  im¬ 
portance  as  a  source  of  iodine. 

Kempelen.*  The  automaton  chess¬ 
player,  contrived  by  the  baron  de  Kempe¬ 
len,  a  few  years  ago,  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Maelzel,  its  proprietor,  to  be  exhibited 
in  the  Havanna.  Upon  his  death,  in 
that  city,  some  one  brought  it  back  to  the 
United  States,  and  sold  it  to  a  number  of 
gentlemen ;  who,  after  occasionally  exhi¬ 
biting  it  for  charitable  purposes,  have 
placed  it,  among  other  curiosities,  in  the 
Philadelphia  Museum. 
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Keratry*  was  re-elected  a  deputy  in 
•  1822,  but  on  the  next  dissolution  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  failed  of  maintaining 
his  seat  in  that  body.  He  continued,  how¬ 
ever,  his  warfare  against  the  existing  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  government,  with  the 
greatest  keenness  and  activity,  in  the  co¬ 
lumns  of  the  “Courrier  franqais,”  of  which 
journal  he  was  one  of  the  proprietors  and 
“  collaborateurs.”  He  was,  in  consequence, 
twice  subjected  to  prosecution  by  the  go¬ 
vernment;  but  succeeded,  in  both  in¬ 
stances,  in  obtaining  an  acquittal.  In 
1827,  he  was  again  elected  a  deputy,  from 
the  department  of  La  Vendee.  From  this 
period  until  the  revolution  of  1830,  he 
continued  on  all  occasions  to  support  the 
cause  of  liberal  principles.  He  was  one 
of  the  221  members  of  the  chamber  who 
voted  the  famous  address  to  Charles  X., 
and  one  of  the  members  also  who  protested 
against  the  ordinances  of  the  27th  of  July, 
of  the  year  just  mentioned ;  and  he  co¬ 
operated  in  all  the  proceedings  which  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  new  govern¬ 
ment.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the 
chamber  of  Peers  in  1837.  —  The  last 
three  literary  productions  of  M.  Keratry, 
so  far  at  least  as  we  are  aware,  are  “  Fre¬ 
deric  Styndall,  ou  la  fatale  annee”  (5  vols. 
12mo.  1827);  “  Saphira,  ou  Paris  et  Rome 
sous  l’ernpire”  (2  vols.  8vo.  1836) ;  and 
“  Une  fin  de  siecle  en  huit  ans”  (2  vols. 
8vo.  1839).  Besides  the  numerous  works 
published  separately  by  him,  he  has  con¬ 
tributed  extensively  to  several  encyclopae¬ 
dical  collections,  especially  on  historical 
subjects,  and  the  philosophy  of  the  fine 
arts. 

Kersey,  and  Kerseymere.  Kersey  is 
a  kind  of  coarse  cloth,  usually  ribbed,  and 
woven  from  long  wool.  Its  name  is  pro¬ 
bably  a  corruption  of  Jersey,  where  it  is 
said  to  have  been  first  manufactured. 
Kerseymere,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  thin 
stuff,  generally  woven  plain  from  the  finest 
wools;  and  hence  it  has  been  inferred  that 
these  two  terms,  whose  meaning  is  so  dis¬ 
tinct,  cannot  be  referred  to  the  same  ori¬ 
gin.  Accordingly,  kerseymere  is  conjec¬ 
tured  to  have  derived  its  appellation  from 
Cashmeer,  a  country  which  produces  the 
finest  wool,  and  is  most  celebrated  for  the 
excellence  of  its  woollen  fabrics. 

Kesthely;  a  town  of  Hungary,  near 
the  W.  end  of  lake  Balaton,  about  100 
miles  S.  of  Presburg,  with  8000  inhabit¬ 
ants.  It  derives  a  considerable  importance 
from  the  great  school  of  agriculture  found¬ 
ed  here  by  count  George  Festetits,  and 
known  as  the  Georgicon,  which  has  seve¬ 
ral  professors  and  practical  teachers,  main- 
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tained  at  the  count’s  expense.  The  com¬ 
plete  course  of  instruction  appointed  for 
the  pensioners  lasts  three  years,  and  the 
subjects  taught  them  are  scientific  agri¬ 
culture,  and  the  sciences  relating  to  it; 
the  law  of  property,  as  affecting  landlords 
and  tenants ;  together  with  practical  hus¬ 
bandry,  and  the  breeding  of  horses  and 
cattle.  Others,  not  pensioners,  are  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  select  such  parts  of  the  course  as 
they  may  think  proper,  and  to  limit  them¬ 
selves  to  one  or  two  years  only  of  the 
whole  time  prescribed.  In  the  Georgi¬ 
con  provision  is  also  made  for  teaching 
girls  the  branches  of  knowledge  connect¬ 
ed  with  housekeeping.  The  institution 
is,  moreover,  amply  provided  with  all  the 
apparatus  and  other  means  for  render¬ 
ing  the  instruction  communicated  effec¬ 
tive.  The  town  has,  besides  the  Georgi¬ 
con,  a  Catholic  gymnasium,  and  a  high 
and  a  normal  school :  and  it  contains  also 
a  fine  castle,  in  which  count  Festetits  re¬ 
sides,  2  Catholic  churches,  a  convent,  and 
an  hospital. 

Kew.*  The  gardens  here  are  now 
opened  daily,  during  all  seasons,  from  one 
to  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Kharkow,  or  Charkow  ;  the  capital  of 
the  government  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
S.  of  European  Russia.  It  has  4  fairs  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  at  which  an  extensive 
trade  is  carried  on  in  woollens,  cottons, 
and  silks.  This  town  is,  however,  al  pre¬ 
sent  most  remarkable  on  account  of  its 
university,  founded  by  the  emperor  Alex¬ 
ander,  and  first  opened  in  January  1805. 
It  had,  in  1838,  as  many  as  71  professors 
and  other  instructors,  and  383  students. 
It  possesses  a  library  which,  in  the  year 
just  mentioned,  contained  upwards  of 
35,000  volumes,  a  philosophical  apparatus 
a  museum  of  natural  history,  and  a  cabinet 
of  eastern  medals  which  has  recently  re¬ 
ceived  considerable  accessions. — Kharkow 
contains  a  cathedral,  a  gymnasium,  a  the¬ 
ological  seminary,  &c.,  and  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  about  13,000. 

Khiva  ;  an  independent  khanat  of  Tur¬ 
kestan,  in  Central  Asia.  Its  dominion  is 
believed  at  present  to  extend  between  the 
36th  and  44th  degrees  of  N.  lat.,  and  the  52d 
and  64th  of  E.  long.,  having  E.  the  Kara- 
kalpack  territories  and  Bokhara,  S.  Afghan¬ 
istan  and  the  Persian  province  of  Khoras- 
san,  W.  the  Caspian,  and  N.  the  Kirghees 
Steppe  and  the  Sea  of  Aral.  The  popu¬ 
lation  of  this  extensive  territory  is  esti¬ 
mated  by  Sir  A.  Burnes  at  only  200,000 
at  most,  nearly  the  whole  surface  consist¬ 
ing  of  unproductive  sandy  wastes.  A 
portion  of  it  owes  its  fertility  to  the  river 
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Oxus  and  the  canals  communicating  with 
it.  The  climate  and  products  of  Khiva 
are  much  the  same  as  in  Bokhara;  and 
the  inhabitants,  though  of  the  same  race, 
are  more  barbarous.  According  to  Burnes, 
the  Khivans  are  at  best  an  organized  ban¬ 
ditti,  protected  by  the  natural  strength  of 
their  country. — Khiva,  the  principal  town, 
and  residence  of  the  Khan,  is  situated  on 
an  irrigated  and  fertile  plain,  near  the 
Oxus,  290  miles  W.N.W.  from  Bokhara, 
and  720  miles  S.S.E.  from  Orenburg,  on 
the  high  road  between  these  two  cities. 
Its  population  is  of  a  very  mixed  character, 
and  amounts  probably  to  from  10,000  to 
12,000  persons.  Its  chief  trade  is  in  slaves, 
for  which  it  is  the  largest  mart  in  Inde¬ 
pendent  Turkestan. — The  Khivans  having 
captured  at  different  times  a  number  of 
Russian  subjects,  and  detained  them  in  a 
condition  of  slavery,  a  Russian  force  at¬ 
tempted  to  penetrate  into  their  country,  in 
1839;  but  General  Petrofski,  who  com¬ 
manded  it,  after  encountering  the  greatest 
difficulties  on  his  march  through  desert 
regions,  and  losing  great  numbers  of  his 
men,  found  it  expedient  to  order  a  retreat, 
before  accomplishing  the  object  of  his  ex¬ 
pedition.  A  similar  attempt  made  by  the 
Russians,  in  1717,  by  order  of  Peter  the 
Great,  had  been  attended  with  no  better 
success. — The  expedition  of  General  Pe¬ 
trofski,  it  was,  that  gave  rise,  a  few  years 
since,  to  the  idea  that  the  emperor  Nicho¬ 
las  had  then  a  design  to  establish  at  Khiva 
an  advanced  post,  looking  towards  a  future 
contest,  for  the  dominion  of  Asia,  with  the 
present  rulers  of  Hindostan. 

Kiachta.*  According  to  Klaproth,  the 
accounts  of  the  Russian  commerce  with 
China  have  been  much  exaggerated.  In 
1831,  the  Russian  exports,  by  way  of  Ki¬ 
achta,  amounted  to  4,655,536  francs,  and 
the  imports  to  6,758,858  francs.  The  ex¬ 
ports  are  furs,  sheep,  and  lamb-skins,  Rus¬ 
sian  and  Silesian  broad-cloths,  Russian  and 
morocco  leather,  coarse  linens,  cattle,  and 
especially  bullion;  for  tea,  raw  and  manu¬ 
factured  silks,  nankeens,  porcelain,  sugar- 
candy,  rhubarb,  tobacco,  musk,  &c.  Of 
these  last,  tea  is  by  far  the  most  important, 
and  the  quantity  of  it  imported  and  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  Russian  empire  is  rapidly 
augmenting.  Goods  may  be  conveyed 
fiom  Kiachta  to  European  Russia  either 
by  land  or  water.  In  the  former  mode, 
the  journey  occupies  a  year,  and,  in  the 
latter,  three  years,  or  rather  three  very 
short  summers,  the  rivers  being  fora  great 
part  of  the  year  frozen  over. — The  Chinese 
or  Mongolian  town,  situated  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  bank  of  the  river  from  Kiachta,  has 


about  1200  or  1500  inhabitants ;  all 
males,  no  women  being  allowed  to  reside 
in  it. 

Kief  ;  capital  of  the  Russian  government 
of  the  same  name,  and  the  former  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  grand  dukes  of  Russia,  on  the 
Dnieper,  a  little  below  the  confluence  of 
the  Desna  with  that  river,  in  lat.  50°  27' 
N.,  and  long.  30°  27'  E.  It  contains 
about  40,000  inhabitants.  The  principal 
structures  are  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia, 
founded  in  1037,  and  an  object  of  th 
greatest  veneration  on  the  part  of  the  Rus 
sians;  the  monastery  of  Pitchersk,  the 
tower  or  belfry  of  which  rises  to  the  height 
of  304^  feet,  and  is  deemed  by  the  Rus¬ 
sians  a  master-piece  of  architecture;  the 
university  buildings;  the  exchange,  with  a 
hall  capable  of  accommodating  9000  per¬ 
sons  ;  and  the  arsenal,  erected  by  Cathe¬ 
rine  II.,  a  large  and  handsome  building, 
containing  an  extensive  supply  of  arms. — 
The  theological  academy  of  Kief,  founded 
in  1661,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in 
Russia.  In  1830,  it  was  attended,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Schnitzler,  by  1500  pupils.  The 
former  gymnasium  of  this  city  was  trans¬ 
formed,  in  1833,  into  a  university,  intended 
to  replace  that  of  Wilna,  in  Lithuania, 
which  was  suppressed  after  the  late  Polish 
insurrection.  It  had,  in  1838,  63  profes¬ 
sors  and  assistants,  and  259  students,  with 
a  library  of  more  than  45,000  volumes.  In 
the  next  year,  however,  the  courses  of 
instruction  were,  for  political  reasons,  sus¬ 
pended. 

^  Kiel.*  Population,  in  1840,  11,000. — 
Since  1834,  it  has  become  the  seat  of  the 
supreme  court  of  appeal  for  the  duchies  of 
Sleswick,  Holstein,  and  Lauenburg.  A 
good  deal  of  trade  is  carried  on.  Packet- 
boats  sail  regularly  for  Copenhagen ;  and 
the  road  from  Hamburg  being  equal  to  any 
in  England,  this  route  is  much  frequented 
by  travellers  visiting  the  Danish  metropo¬ 
lis.  The  Holstein  canal,  forming  a  navi¬ 
gable  communication  between  the  Eyder 
and  the  Baltic,  unites  with  the  latter  two 
miles  from  the  town. — The  university,  by 
the  last  information,  had  300  students,  and 
maintains  its  reputation. 

Kilt,  a  loose  dress  extending  from  the 
belly  to  the  knee,  in  the  form  of  a  petti¬ 
coat  ;  worn  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
by  men,  and  by  children  in  the  Lowlands. 
The  Highlanders  designate  the  kilt  as  the 
filibeg.  This  singular  national  dress  is 
fast  hastening  into  disuse ;  and  but  for  a 
few  Highland  regiments  in  which  it  is 
still  maintained,  it  would  probably  long  ere 
now  have  been  universally  superseded  by 
the  dress  of  the  Lowlanders. 
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King’s  College  *  In  1845,  this  insti¬ 
tution  had,  besides  the  preparatory  school, 
the  three  departments  of  “General  Litera¬ 
ture  and  Science,”  of  the  “  Applied  Sci¬ 
ences,”  and  of  “Medicine.”  The  first  of 
these  was  attended  by  125  matriculated 
students;  the  second  by  30;  and  the  third 
by  152.  There  were  also  35  occasional 
students  in  the  various  classes,  exclusive 
of  the  medical ;  and  36  such  students  in 
the  medical  classes.  The  pupils  in  the 
school  amounted  in  number  to  471.  After 
completing  a  three  years’  course  in  the 
department  of  general  literature  and  sci¬ 
ence,  those  students  who  have  passed 
through  it  with  credit  are  entitled  to  the 
diploma  of  “  Associate  of  King’s  College.” 
The  department  of  the  applied  sciences 
includes  mathematics,  general  philosophy, 
chemistry,  geology,  and  manufacturing 
art,  with  a  special  course  for  students  in 
civil  engineering  and  architecture.  There 
are  professorships,  in  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  college,  of  Classical  Litera- 
ture,  English  Literatuie  and  Modern  His¬ 
tory,  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Astronomy,  Experimental  Philosophy, 
English  Law  and  Jurisprudence,  Political 
Economy,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Botany, 
Zoology,  the  Fine  Arts,  the  Hebrew  Lan¬ 
guage  and  Literature,  the  Oriental  Lan¬ 
guages,  and  of  the  French,  German,  Ita- 
lian,  and  Spanish  Languages  respectively, 
and  also  of  Vocal  Music,  and  Drawing  and 
Perspective.  A  theological  department 
was  instituted  in  January  of  the  present 
year  (1846).  There  are  libraries  attached 
to  the  several  departments,  and  likewise  a 
general  library. 

Kirschwasser,  a  German  word,  lite¬ 
rally  translated  into  English,  cherry  water , 
is  the  name  given  in  Germany  to  a  spiritu¬ 
ous  liquor,  which  is  obtained  by  fementing 
the  small  and  sweet  black  cherry.  The 
liquor  produced  is  distilled  and  often  fla¬ 
voured  with  prussic  acid,  derived  from  the 
bruised  kernels  of  the  fruit :  this  gives  to 
kirschwasser,  when  sweetened,  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  noyau.  —  It  is  chiefly  made  in  the 
region  of  the  Black'  Forest.  Hence  its 
French  name,  eau  de  la  for  el  noire. 

Klaproth*  (Henry  Julius  v.)  died  at 
Paris,  August  27th  1835,  in  the  52d  year 
of  his  age?  In  addition  to  his  works  be¬ 
fore  enumerated,  the  following  are  the 
most  important  that  have  been  published 
by  him: — “  Memoires^relatifs  a  l’Asie”  (3 
vols.  8vo.  1826-28),  a  work  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  research  and  erudition;  a  “Tableau 
historique,  geographique,  ethnographique 
et  politique  du  Caucase”  (1828)  a  “  Ca¬ 
talogue  of  the  Chinese  and  Manchu  books 
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and  manuscripts  in  the  Royal  Library  at 
Berlin,  with  a  dissertation  on  the  language 
and  origin  of  the  Ouigours ”  (1822,  in 
German) ;  a  “  Treatise  on  the  language 
and  origin  of  the  Afghans”  (1810);  a 
number  of  translations  from  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  languages;  a  treatise  enti¬ 
tled  “  Collections  d’antiquites  egyptiennes” 
(1829) ;  and  an  “  Examen  critique  des  tra- 
vaux  de  feu  M.  Champollion  sur  les  hiero- 
glyphes”  (1832).  In  the  two  last  men¬ 
tioned  works  he  controverts  some  of  the 
positions  of  Champollion. 

Klingemann*  performed  many  artisti - 
cal  or  theatrical  excursions  in  Germany, 
and  published  the  observations  which  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  on  those  occasions  in  a  work 
entitled  “On  Art  and  Nature”  (Bruns¬ 
wick,  1809.  2  vols.).  In  1829,  he  quitted 
the  direction  of  the  theatre  at  Brunswick 
for  a  professorship  in  the  Carol  in um  of  that 
city.  He  died  in  January  1831. 

Kock  (Charles  Paul  de),  a  French  no¬ 
velist  and  dramatic  writer,  of  some  cele¬ 
brity,  was  born  at  Passy,  near  Paris,  in 
1794.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Dutch  banker, 
who  had  removed  from  Holland  to  that 
capital  previous  to  the  revolution.  Instead 
of  following  the  business  of  his  father,  for 
which  he  had  been  destined,  he  devoted 
himself  at  an  early  age  to  that  of  author¬ 
ship.  He  put  forth  his  first  production,  a 
novel,  entitled  “l’Enfant  de  ma  femme” 
(1812),  when  he  was  only  in  the  18th  year 
of  his  age.  It  had  been  rejected  by  the 
booksellers,  who  had  no  reason  to  expect 
anything  worth  reading  from  such  a  mere 
youth ;  and  he  was  obliged  to  publish  it  at 
his  own  expense.  Its  success  was,  in  fact, 
extremely  limited.  In  no  wise  discouraged, 
he  produced  a  number  of  melo-dramas, 
vaudevilles,  and  comic  pieces,  for  the  secon¬ 
dary  theatres,  by  means  of  which  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  at  length  in  bringing  himself  mto 
public  notice.  In  1820,  he  resumed  his 
attempts  at  novel  writing,  and  published, 
in  rapid  succession,  “  Georgette,”  “  Mon 
voisin  Raymond”  (1822),  “  Frere  Jacques” 
(1822),  “M.  Dupont”  (1823),  “Sceur 
Anne”  (1824),  “  La  laitiere  de  Montfer- 
meil”  (1827),  “La  maison  blanche” 
(1828),  “La  femme,  le  mari  et  l’amant 
(1829),  “  L’homme  de  la  nature  et  fhomme 
police”  (1831),  &c.  &c.  Several  of  these, 
too,  he  has  himself  recast  in  a  dramatic 
form,  adapted  to  the  French  theatres;  and 
he  has  also  written  tales  in  rhyme  ( conies 
en  vers). — -He  has  undoubtedly  attaineu, 
as  a  novelist,  a  certain  degree  of  reputa¬ 
tion,  and  has  found  readers,  not  in  his  own 
country  only,  but  in  Germany,  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  the  United  States,  and  elsewhere 
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Some  able  critics,  however,  have  not  been 
disposed  to  award  to  him  a  very  high  rank 
among  his  literary  contemporaries;  and 
some  of  his  works  deserve  the  severest 
condemnation  for  their  loose  character, 
and  grossly  immoral  tendencies. 

Konigsberg.*  Population  in  1837, 
64,200.  The  number  of  students  attend¬ 
ing  the  university,  in  1835,  was  437.  This 
institution,  besides  a  library  already  men¬ 
tioned,  has  connected  with  it  a  valuable 
botanical  garden,  an  excellent  observatory, 
&c.  Konigsberg  has  also  three  gymna¬ 
siums,  a  school  of  arts,  one  of  drawing  and 
architecture,  one  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
another  for  the  blind,  together  with  a 
number  of  other  institutions  of  education. 

Kreutzer  (Rodolphe),  a  celebrated 
violinist  and  musical  composer,  was  born 
at  Versailles,  November  15th  1766.  He 
received  his  first  instruction  in  music  from 
his  father,  a  German  musician  settled  in 
Paris,  and  made  such  rapid  progress,  that, 
when  only  13  years  of  age,  he  executed  in 
public,  with  credit  to  himself,  a  concerto 
of  his  own  composition.  His  merits  as  a 
performer  having  procured  for  him  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  first  violinist  at  the  “  Theatre 
Italien,”  he  produced  his  “Jeanne  d’Arc,” 
“Paul  et  Virginie,”  and  “  Lodoiska  of 
which  the  two  last  obtained  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  and  well  deserved  success.  After 
the  production  of  his  “  Imogene”  in  1796, 
he  made  a  professional  journey  through  the 
north  of  Italy,  Germany,  and  Holland, 
giving  concerts  in  all  the  principal  cities, 
and  attracting  general  admiration  by  his 
performances.  Returning  to  Paris  when 
the  “Conservatoire”  was  about  to  be  or¬ 
ganized,  he  was  invited  to  a  professorship 
in  that  institution,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
Baillot  and  Rode,  founded  that  school  of 
French  violinists  which  has  latterly  earned 
so  wide  a  celebrity.  The  compositions  of 
Kreutzer  are  very  numerous.  He  is  the 
author  of9  grand  operas,  5  ballets,  19  comic 
operas,  22  concertos  or  symphonies,  15 
quatuors,  15  trios,  &c.  He  published, 
also,  jointly  with  Rode  and  Baillot,  the 
“  Methode  du  violon  du  Conservatoire.”  It 
is,,  however,  in  the  8  numbers  of  his 
“  Etudes  et  caprices  pour  le  violon,”  that 
the  principles  of  his  method  of  instruction 
a.re  to  be  found  most  fully  developed  and 
explained. — He  died,  January  6th  1831,  at 
Geneva,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the  re¬ 
storation  of  his  health. 

Krug.*  The  university  of  Leipsic,  in 
1830,  conferred  upon  Krug  the  degree  of 
doctor  of  theology,  and,  in  1833,  chose  him 
to  be  its  deputy  to  the  states  of  Saxony. 
In  1834.  he  resigned  his  professorship,  on 


which  a  pension  was  bestowed  upon  him, 
accompanied  by  the  privilege  of  a  seat  in 
the  senatus  academicus  and  the  faculty, 
and  the  title  of  honorary  professor;  and 
authority  was  also  granted  him  to  conti¬ 
nue,  should  he  think  proper,  his  courses  of 
philosophy.  His  Philosophical  Dictionary 
appeared  in  1S27-29,  in  5  volumes,  and  a 
2d  edition  of  it  was  published  in  1832-34, 
also  in  5  volumes ;  and  a  uniform  edition 
of  his  works  was  published  in  1830-41,  in 
12  volumes.  He  has  written  the  history 
of  his  own  life. 

Kunth  (Charles  Sigismund)  was  born 
at  Leipsic  in  June  1788.  His  taste  for 
the  study  of  natural  history  was  very  early 
developed;  but  his  father,  who  supported 
his  family  by  teaching  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  at  Leipsic,  dying,  and  leaving 
them  destitute,  he  went  to  Berlin,  where 
he  had  an  uncle,  a  Prussian  counsellor  of 
state.  Through  the  influence  of  the  latter, 
he  obtained  a  clerkship.in  the  “royal  com¬ 
pany  of  maritime  commerce.”  While 
faithfully  performing  the  duties  assigned 
him,  he  devoted  his  leisure  moments  with 
ardour,  at  first  to  the  study  of  chemistry 
and  botany,  but  soon  to  that  of  botany  ex¬ 
clusively,  in  which  he  made  a  rapid  pro¬ 
gress  under  the  direction  of  Willdenow. — 
A  new  career  was  opened  to  him  in  1813. 
He  was  entrusted  by  A.  de  Humboldt  with 
the  preparation  of  the  botanical  part  of  his 
celebrated  work  on  America,  with  which 
Bonpland  and  Willdenow  had  merely 
made  a  beginning.  Kunth  went  to  Paris, 
where  Humboldt  then  resided,  and  conti¬ 
nued  there  during  a  period  of  17  years. 
His  connexions  with  the  leading1  botanists 
of  the  French  metropolis  enabled  him, 
without  travelling  to  any  considerable  ex¬ 
tent,  to  collect  a  splendid  and  well  ar¬ 
ranged  herbarium  of  40,000  different  spe¬ 
cies,  and  which  is  said  to  be  the  most 
complete  of  its  kind  in  the  possession  of 
any  one  individual. — In  1829,  he  accepted 
a  professorship  of  botany  in  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  Berlin,  in  which  city  he  still  resides, 
actively  engaged  in  his  scientific  pursuits. 
— The  following  are  his  most  important 
works : — “  Nova  genera  et  species  planta- 
rum”  (7  vols.  Paris,  1815-25) :  “  Legumi- 
neuses  du  nouveau  continent”  (Paris, 
1819) ;  and  especially  the  “  Revision  des 
Graminees”  (Paris,  1829-33),  in  10  vol¬ 
umes  folio,  containing  the  description  of 
6000  plants,  and  upwards  of  1000  engrav¬ 
ings  from  drawings  of  his  own.  Since  his 
return  to  Berlin,  he  has  also  published  a 
manual  of  botany,  “  Handbuch  der  Bota- 
nik”  (Berlin,  1830)  ;  a  work  on  medicinal 
plants,  “  Anleitung  zur  Kentniss  sammtk 
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in  der  Pharmacopxa  borussica  aufgefiihr- 
tOn  officinellen  Gewachse”  (Berlin,  1834) ; 
and  a  “  Flora  Berolinensis,”  being  a  second 
edition,  entirely  recast,  of  a  work  of  his 
under  that  title,  which  appeared  in  1813, 
before  he  went  to  Paris,  and  was  his  first 
production.  He  has  been,  for  some  time 


!  past,  engaged  in  the  preparation  of  a 
work  of  great  extent,  intended  to  contain 
I  a  description  of  every  known  plant,  and  of 
I  which  four,  and  it  may  be,  more  volumes, 
have  been  published,  under  the  title  of 
“  Enumeratio  plantar  urn  omnium  hucusque 
cognitarum.” 


L. 


ABILLARDIERE  (Jean  Julien),  a 
celebrated  naturalist  and  traveller,  was 
born  at  -Alentjon  in  France,  in  October 
1755.  Having  studied  medicine  at  the 
school  of  Montpellier,  he  went  to  England, 
where  he  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  applied  himself 
diligently  to  the  study  of  natural  history, 
especially  botany.  He  returned  to  France 
after  an  absence  of  18  months,  and  occu¬ 
pied  himself  in  a  scientific  exploration  of 
various  parts  of  that  country,  and  of  the 
region  of  the  Alps.  By  the  direction  of 
the  French  government,  he  proceeded  on 
a  journey  to  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Candia, 
Cyprus,  and  the  Levant ;  some  of  the  bo¬ 
tanical  results  of  which  were  subsequently 
communicated  to  the  world  in  the  beauti¬ 
ful  and  expensive  work,  entitled  “  leones 
piantarum  Syria.”  In  1791  and  1792,  he 
accompanied  the  expedition  fitted  out  by 
order  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  in 
search  of  the  unfortunate  Lapeyrouse;  and 
he  was  the  author  of  the  narrative  of  it, 
published  in  2  volumes  4to.,  in  1799.  In 
1800,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  In¬ 
stitute.  Among  the  most  important  of  his 
contributions  to  natural  science,  may  be 
mentioned  his  “  Nova  Hollandia  pianta¬ 
rum  specimen”  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1804-5), 
and  his  “  Sertum  austro-caledonicum”  (2 
vols.  4to.,  Paris,  1824). — He  died  at  Paris, 
in  January  1834. 

Laborde*  (Alexandre  Louis  Joseph, 
comte  de).  On  the  30th  of  July  1830,  he 
was  appointed  provisionally  prefect  of  the 
department  of  the  Seine,  and  contributed 
materially,  by  the  influence  which  this 
office  bestowed  upon  him,  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  monarchy  of  Louis  Philippe. 
He  was  selected  to  be  one  of  the  king’s 
aides-de-camp,  and  was  chosen  a  questor 
( questeur )  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
These  functions  he  resigned  in  1841,  re¬ 
tiring  then  altogether  from  public  life. 
His  death  occurred  in  1842. — Ever  since 
1813,  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  3d  class 
of  the  Institute  (the  Academy  of  Inscrip¬ 
tions  and  Belles  Lettres),  and  since  the 
year  1832,  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 


the  Moral  and  Political  Sciences.  —  His 
son,  Leon  Emmanuel  de  Laborde,  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  first  of  these  learned 
bodies,  is  the  author,  among  other  works, 
of  a  “  Voyage  dans  1’Arabie-Petree  ” 
(1830.  1  vol.  8vo.,  with  an  atlas)  ;  a  Flora 
of  Arabia  Peirsea  (1833.  1  vol.  4to.) ;  an 
u  Essai  pour  servir  a  l’histoire  de  la  gra¬ 
vure  sur  bois”  (1833.  8vo.) ;  an  “  Histoire 
de  la  decouverte  de  l’imprimerie”  (1838. 
8vo.)  ;  a  “Voyage  en  Asie-Mineure,”  and 
a  “  Voyage  en  Syrie,”  accompanied  by 
atlases,  both  in  8vo.,  and  both  published 
in  1838;  and  lastly,  of  a  geographical 
commentary  on  the  books  of  Exodus  and 
Numbers  (1840.  in  folio).  M.  Leon  de 
Laborde  was  also  elected  to  the  seat  vaca 
ted  by  his  father  in  the  Chamber  of  De¬ 
puties. 

Labourdonnaie  (Franqois  Regis,  comte 
de)  was  born  at  Angers,  on  the  19th  of 
March  1767.  He  emigrated  from  France 
at  an  early  period  of  the  revolution,  and 
joined  the  army  of  Conde  on  the  Rhine, 
fighting  valiantly  against  his  countrymen 
in  its  ranks  until  it  was  disbanded.  Then 
he  took  part  with  the  Chouans,  and  next 
with  the  Vendeans,  in  their  warfare  against 
the  French  Republic.  On  the  pacification 
of  the  insurgent  districts,  he  signified, 
however,  like  many  others  of  the  ancient 
noblesse ,  his  adhesion  to  the  consular  go¬ 
vernment.  He  became  successively  a 
member  of  the  “  conseil  general”  of  the 
department  of  “Maine  et  Loire,”  mayor 
of  Angers,  and,  in  1807,  a  candidate  for 
the  legislative  body.  After  the  disasters 
of  Napoleon,  he  hailed  with  joy  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  Bourbons,  and  was  conspicu¬ 
ous,  in  1815,  among  the  members  who  at 
that  period  composed  the  ultra-royalist 
majority  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He 
originated  the  most  violent  of  the  proposi¬ 
tions  which  were  made  in  that  body  against 
the  adherents  of  the  former  government, 
and  thus  acquired  for  himself  the  surname 
of  the  “Jacobin  blanc.”  By  M.  Decazes, 
to  the  measures  of  whose  administration 
he  was  steadily  opposed,  he  was  character 
ised  as  a  cold-blooded  tiger  (un  tigre  d 
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froid).  In  the  chamber  of  1816,  he  was 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  “  extreme 
right,”  which,  in  its  warfare  against  the 
ministers  of  the  king,  did  not  scruple  to 
ally  itself,  for  their  overthrow,  with  the 
most  liberal  portion  of  the  deputies.  His 
promptitude,  in  presenting  himself  on  all 
occasions  at  the  tribune,  caused  him  to  be 
styled  the  Ajax  of  his  party.  In  1823,  M. 
de  Labourdonnaie  acted  a  prominent  part 
in  the  exclusion  of  Manuel  from  the  cham¬ 
ber.  Continuing  to  occupy  his  position 
at  the  head  of  the  ultra-royalist,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  aristocratic  opposition 
to  the  government,  he  contributed  essen¬ 
tially  to  the  fall  of  M.  de  Villele.  Under 
the  administration  of  the  prince  of  Polig- 
nac,  in  1829,  he  held  the  appointment  of 
minister  of  the  Interior,  but  retired  from 
his  post  before  the  coming  storm,  which  he 
had  the  sagacity  to  foresee.  On  his  re¬ 
tirement  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
the  peerage.  He  abstained,  however, 
from  taking  any  further  concern  in  poli¬ 
tics;  and  he  ended  his  days,  on  the  28th 
of  August  1839,  at  his  chateau,  near 
Beaupreau. 

Lacretelle*  (Charles).  To  his  works 
already  mentioned  are  to  be  added  “  Con¬ 
siderations  sur  la  cause  des  Grecs”  (1825) ; 
a  “  Tableau  historique  de  la  Grece  depuis 
la  fondation  de  ses  divers  etats  jusqu’a  nos 
jours”  (2  vols.  1840) ;  and  his  “  Testament 
politique  et  litteraire”  (2  vols.  1840.)  M. 
Lacretelle  also  composed  the  text  of  the 
“Voyage  pittoresque  de  Constantinople, 
etc.,”  published  by  Melting.  He  has  un¬ 
dertaken  the  preparation  of  the  third  part 
of  “  L’art  de  verifier  les  dates.”  And  he 
is  besides  the  author  of  a  considerable 
number  of  discourses  and  other  minor 
pieces,  remarkable  in  a  greater  degree  for 
the  graces  of  style  than  for  the  thoughts 
of  the  writer. 

Lacroix  (Silvestre  Francois),  an  emi¬ 
nent  mathematician,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
the  year  1765.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the 
celebrated  Monge,  by  whose  recommend¬ 
ation  he  obtained  his  first  appointment  as 
a  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  naval 
academy  at  Rochefort.  Thence  he  was 
successively  transferred  to  the  military 
school  of  Paris,  and  the  school  of  artillery 
at  Besancon.  He  was  appointed,  in  1793, 
examiner  of  the  “aspirants”  and  pupils 
of  the  corps  of  artillery,  and  in  1795  was 
selected  by  Monge  to  be  associated  with 
himself  in  the  professorship  of  Descriptive 
Geometry  in  the  first  normal  school.  His 
next  appointment  was  that  of  proiessor  of 
Mathematics  in  the  “  Ecole  centrale  des 
Quatre-Nations and,  in  1799,  he  became 


a  professor  of  Analysis  in  the  Polytechnic 
School,  and  a  member  of  the  Institute. 
On  the  reorganization  of  the  University, 
he  was  invited  to  fill  the  professorship  of 
Transcendental  Mathematics.  With  this 
office  he  held  that  of  dean  of  the  Faculty 
of  Sciences.  Lastly,  in  1815,  he  succeed¬ 
ed  Mauduit  in  the  chair  till  then  occupied 
by  the  latter  in  the  College  of  France.  — 
The  most  important  treatises  published  by 
M.  Lacroix  are  the  “  Traite  du  calcul  dif- 
ferentiel  et  du  calcul  integral”  (1797. 
Third  ed.  1814.  2  vols.  4to.);  a  “Traite 
des  differences  et  des  series ;”  a  “  Traite 
elementaire  du  calcul  des  probabilites” 
(1816);  and  his  “Coursde  matbematiques 
elementaires.”  Few  works  have  contri¬ 
buted  more  than  the  last-mentioned  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  study  of  the  exact  sciences  in 
the  present  age.  —  M.  Lacroix  died  May 
24th  1843. 

Lacteals  ;  the  absorbents  of  the  me¬ 
sentery,  which  convey  the  milky  fluid 
called  chyle  from  the  small  intestines  to 
the  thoracic  ducts. 

Lafayette*  (Gilbert  Motier  de).  Dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  system  of  resistance  to 
further  political  progress,  or,  in  other 
words,  with  the  system  styled  by  its  sup¬ 
porters  the  “juste  milieu,”  adopted-  by 
the  government,  Lafayette  occupied,  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  the  same 
position  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  that 
he  had  done  under  the  Restoration,  name¬ 
ly,  on  the  extreme  left.  Though  already 
suffering  from  disease,  he  conceived  it  to 
be  a  duty  which  he  owed  to  his  political 
friends  to  follow  on  foot  to  the  grave  the 
body  of  the  liberal  member  Dulono-,  who 
had  been  killed  by  General  Bugeaud  in 
a  duel  (January  30th  1834).  Overcome 
with  fatigue,  on  his  return  to  his  residence 
he  took  to  his  bed,  which  he  never  again 
quitted  till  his  death  on  the  following  19th 
of  May.  —  His  son,  George  Washington 
Lafayette,  who  was  born  at  the  period  of 
the  American  Revolution,  at  first  adopted 
the  military  profession,  and  obtained  the 
rank  of  a  lieutenant  after  the  liberation  of 
his  father  from  the  dungeons  of  Olmutz. 
He  made  various  campaigns  in  Italy,  Aus¬ 
tria,  Prussia,  and  Poland,  as  an  aide-de- 
camp  of  General  Grouchy.  But  having 
lost  all  hope  of  promotion,  in  consequence 
of  the  alienation  of  Napoleon  from  his 
father,  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the 
latter  to  the  consulship  for  life,  he  resign¬ 
ed  his  commission  in  the  army.  In  1815, 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Representatives ;  and  since  that  period 
he  lias  been  a  deputy,  with  very  little  in¬ 
terruption.  As  well  after,  as  before,  tne 
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revolution  of  July  1830,  he  has  steadily 
occupied  a  seat  in  the  chamber  on  the 
benches  of  the  extreme  left. 

Laffitte*  (Jacques.)  On  his  retire¬ 
ment  from  the  ministry,  in  the  month  of 
March  1831,  Laffitte  took  his  place  in  the 
ranks  ol  the  opposition  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  resisted,  though  without 
success,  the  reactionary  measures  of  the 
different  administrations  which  followed. 
He  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  famous 
“  compte  rendu and  on  the  6th  of  June, 
he  accompanied  Messrs.  Aragoand  Odillon 
Barrot  to  the  Tuileries,  to  request  of  the 
king,  in  behalf  of  the  opposition,  to  give 
to  his  government  a  more  popular  basis. 
In  1843,  he  wTas  chosen  president  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  to  the  great  morti¬ 
fication  of  the  government.  —  Some  time 
after  the  revolution  of  July,  Laffitte  recom¬ 
menced  his  business  as  a  banker  in  a  new 
form,  and  in  1837  established  a  bank  of 
discount  ( caisse  d'escompte )  which  has 
rendered  important  services  to  the  com¬ 
merce  of  Paris.  Both  as  a  banker,  and  as 
one  of  the  leading  stockholders  of  the  rail- 
road  from  Paris  to  Rouen,  he  contributed 
essentially  to  bestow  upon  France  the  most 
important  line  of  communication  of  the 
kind  which  that  country  yet  possesses. — 
He  died  on  the  26th  of  May  1844. 

Lafontaine*  (Aug.  Henry  Jul.)  His 
works  are  said  to  occupy  no  less  than  200 
volumes  12mo.  He  died  at  Halle,  in  Ger¬ 
many,  at  an  advanced  age,  in  April  1831. 

Laharpe*  (Frederic  Cesar)  died  on  the 
30th  of  March  1838. 

Laine,*  after  the  revolution  of  July, 
took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  new  dynasty, 
and  continued  to  sit  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers.  His  death  occurred  in  1835. 

Lake  is  a  compound  of  aluminous  earth 
with  the  red  colouring  matter  of  certain 
animal  and  vegetable  substances ;  thus 
we  have  cochineal  and  lac  lakes,  madder 
lake,  &c.  Sometimes  the  term  lake  is 
indiscriminately  applied  to  all  compounds 
of  alumina  and  colouring  matter. 

Lamarck.*  This  distinguished  natu¬ 
ralist  died  at  Paris  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1829. 

Lamartine.*  The  poem  which  gave 
occasion  to  his  duel  with  colonel  Pepe,  in 
1825,  was  “  The  last  canto  of  the  Pilgrim¬ 
age  of  Childe  Harold,”  written  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Byron,  shortly  after  the  de¬ 
cease  of  the  latter.  Though  containing 
passages  of  unquestionable  beauty,  it  was 
but  faintly  applauded  by  its  readers;  and 
its  publication  was  followed  by  a  silence 
on  the  part  of  the  author  during  a  period 
of  four  years.  He  gave  evidence  in  the 


spring  of  the  year  1830,  by  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  his  “  Harmonies  politiques  et  reli- 
gieuses”  (2  vols.),  that  his  poetic  fires 
still  burned  with  undiminished  ardour: 
and  the  discourse  which  he  pronounced, 
a  few  weeks  subsequently,  on  his  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  French  Academy,  produced  a 
powerful  impression  upon  his  audience. 
He  was  about  to  depart  for  Greece,  in  the 
capacity  of  minister  plenipotentiary  of 
France  to  that  country,  when  he  was  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  revolution  of  July.  While 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  take  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  Louis  Philippe,  he  nevertheless 
made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  renounce  the 
diplomatic  career  which  had  been  opened 
to  him  by  the  former  government;  and 
indulging  a  desire  entertained  by  him 
from  his  early  youth,  he  set  out,  in  the 
summer  of  1832,  accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  daughter,  on  an  excursion  to  Pales¬ 
tine  and  the  adjacent  regions.  The  im¬ 
pressions  made  upon  him  by  what  he  saw, 
during  his  absence,  were  communicated 
to  the  public  in  his  “  Souvenirs,  impres¬ 
sions,  pensees,  et  paysages,  pendant  un 
voyage  en  Orient,  ou  Notes  d’un  voyageur” 
(4  vols.  1835).  It  is  a  work  of  the  same 
class  as  the  “  Itineraire  de  Paris  a  Jerusa¬ 
lem”  of  M.  de  Chateaubriant;  and  though 
one  cannot  but  regard  it  as  exhibiting  a 
faithful  representation  of  the  workings  of 
the  writer’s  mind,  the  accuracy  of  his  de¬ 
scriptions  of  external  objects  has  beer 
questioned,  or  even  positively  denied.  The 
later  poetical  productions  of  M.  de  Lamar¬ 
tine,  his  “Jocelyn,”  “Chute  d’un  ange,” 
and  “  Recueillements  poetiques,”  fall  far 
below  the  merit  of  his  earlier  efforts;  a 
result,  in  some  measure  perhaps,  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  political  career  in 
which  he  became  engaged.  —  He  entered 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  the  first  time 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1833,  and  early 
(January  1834)  announced  his  intention  to 
adopt  an  independent  course  as  a  member 
of  that  body,  untrammelled  by  any  party 
considerations.  To  this  intention  he  has  ad¬ 
hered,  in  despite  of  ever-repeated  charges 
of  inconsistency,  and  even  versatility  of 
opinion,  preferred  against  him  from  the 
most  opposite  quarters ;  and  from  the  very 
peculiarity  of  his  political  position,  he  has 
caused  his  voice  to  be  heard  with  effect 
on  many  of  the  contested  questions  of  the 
day.  Among  the  objects  the  accomplish 
ment  of  which  he  has  more  especially  hao 
in  view,  may  be  mentioned  the  abolition 
of  the  punishment  of  death,  the  ameliora¬ 
tion  of  the  condition  of  the  lower  classes 
of  his  countrymen,  the  emancipation  of 
the  slaves  in  the  French  colonies,  the  ab- 
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rogation  of  all  monopolies,  and  the  removal 
of  restrictions  on  trade  and  industry. 

Lamb  (Charles)  was  born  in  London, 
February  10th  1775,  and  was  educated  at 
the  same  time  with  his  friend  Coleridge,  at 
the  school  of  Christ’s  Hospital.  In  1792, 
he  obtained  a  situation  in  the  accountant’s 
office  of  the  East  India  Company,  where 
he  remained  until  1825,  when  he  retired 
with  a  pension  of  £450,  which  he  enjoyed 
down  to  the  period  of  his  death,  on  the 
27th  of  December  1834. — He  first  appear¬ 
ed  as  an  author  in  1797,  in  a  volume 
of  poetry,  conjointly  with  Coleridge  and 
Lloyd;  but  it  was  by  his  occasional  es¬ 
says,  inserted  in  various  periodicals  under 
the  signature  of  “Elia,”  and  afterwards 
collected  and  printed  in  two  volumes,  that 
he  succeeded  in  making  himself  exten- 
sively  known.  In  1808,  he  published 
“  Specimens  of  English  Dramatic  Poets 
who  lived  about  the  time  of  Shakspeare, 
with  Notes,  &c.”  He  published  also  “Ro¬ 
samund  Gray,”  a  tale;  “John  Woodvill,” 
a  tragedy;  “Album  Verses;”  “Tales from 
Shakspeare  ;”  “  The  Adventures  of  Ulys¬ 
ses,”  &c. ;  in  some  of  which  works  he  was 
assisted  by  his  sister,  Mary  Lamb.  “As 
he  wrote,  not  from  necessity,  but  for  his 
recreation,  when  unoccupied  by  official  du¬ 
ties  or  otherwise  disengaged,  his  writings 
were  select  rather  than  numerous;  and 
his  manner  of  treating  the  subjects,  which 
his  fancy  suggested,  was  at  once  piquant, 
terse,  and  playful.” 

Lamennais  (Felicite  Robert,  abbe  de); 
one  of  the  ablest  writers  of  the  present 
age,  and  noted  for  the  warmth,  and  even 
vehemence,  with  which  he  has  alternately 
maintained  the  cause  of  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  church,  and  that  of  democracy.  He 
was  born  on  the  19th  of  June  1782,  at  St. 
Malo,  in  Bretagne.  Having  lost  his  mo¬ 
ther  at  a  tender  age,  he  was  taken  charge 
of  by  an  uncle,  who  lived  in  retirement  in 
the  country,  and  who  possessed  an  exten¬ 
sive  library.  Of  this  the  boy  availed  him¬ 
self  without  discrimination,  reading  the 
“Essais  de  morale”  of  Nicole,  and  the 
works  of  J.  J.  Rousseau  when  only  10  years 
of  age,  pursuing  at  the  same  time  the 
study  of  the  Latin  language.  When  12 
vears  old,  he  commenced  learning  the 
Greek,  without  the  help  of  a  teacher.  His 
father,  who  was  a  wealthy  merchant,  was 
desirous  that  he  should  also  engage  in  mer¬ 
cantile  pursuits;  but  he,  on  the  contrary, 
preferred  the  ecclesiastical  profession.  It 
was,  however,  only  after  having  reached 
his  29th  year,  in  1811,  that  he  received 
the  ecclesiastical  tonsure,  and  six  years 
afterwards  that  he  was  ordained  a  priest. 


He  made  his  first  appearance  as  an  au¬ 
thor  in  1807,  by  a  translation  of  the 
“  Spiritual  Guide”  of  Louis  of  Blois.  In 
the  following  year,  he  produced'  his  “  Re¬ 
flexions  sur  l’etat  de  l’Eglise,”  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  which  was  arrested  by  the 
imperial  police.  Although  the  principles 
maintained  in  it  were  of  a  nature,  as  might 
be  thought,  to  render  it  acceptable  to  the 
established  power,  attacking  as  it  did  the 
philosophy  of  the  18th  century  and  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  preaching 
monarchical  doctrines,  there  was  exhibit¬ 
ed  in  it  an  independence  of  thought  cal¬ 
culated  to  offend  a  suspicious  and  gloomy 
despotism.  From  1811  to  the  period  of 
the  Restoration,  M.  de  Lamennais  passed 
several  years  in  the  small  seminary  of  St. 
Malo,  where  he  was  occupied  in  giving 
instruction  in  Mathematics,  while  at  the 
same  time  prosecuting  his  theological  stu¬ 
dies  under  the  direction  of  an  elder  bro¬ 
ther,  who  had  preceded  him  in  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  career.  Here  he  composed,  also, 
his  work  entitled  “  La  tradition  de  l’Eglise 
sur  l’institution  des  eveques.”  In  1814, 
in  which  year  he  went  to  Paris,  he  be¬ 
came,  very  naturally,  from  his  family 
connexions,  as  well  as  modes  of  think¬ 
ing  and  living,  one  of  the  most  zealous 
partisans  of  the  restoration  of  the  Bour¬ 
bons.  But  his  adherence  to  their  in¬ 
terests  did  not  blind  him  to  the  faults 
which  they  committed.  He  animadvert¬ 
ed,  for  example,  severely  on  the  law  con¬ 
cerning  the  press,  and  the  censorship  of  it 
proposed  by  the  abbe  de  Montesquiou. 
During  the  100  days,  he  sought  an  asylum 
in  England,  where  lie  supported  himself 
by  giving  lessons  in  a  school.  Oil  his  re¬ 
turn  to  France,  he  set  about  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  work  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  his  great  reputation,  the  “  Essai  sur 
l’indifference  en  matiere  de  religion,”  in 
4  volumes,  the  first  of  which  appeared  in 
1817.  His  doctrines  became  at  once  sub¬ 
jects  of  earnest  controversy.  The  politi¬ 
cians  could  not  acquiesce  in  his  ultramon¬ 
tane  opinions,  and  his  doctrine  of  the  sub¬ 
ordination  of  the  state  to  the  church,  even 
in  reference  to  temporal  matters;  and  the 
philosophers  were  called  upon  to  resist  to 
the  utmost  his  theory  of  certainty,  which 
he  based  on  the  authority  of  universal  tes¬ 
timony.  M.  de  Lamennais  carried  his 
mistrustof  or  repugnance  to  human  reason, 
in  his  second  volume,  so  far,  as  to  infer 
the  existence  of  God  exclusively  from  tra¬ 
dition.  To  this  principle  of  authority  it 
was  objected,  that  to  receive  and  to  com¬ 
prehend  any  truth  whatever  required  the 
exercise  of  our  reason;  also,  that  to  be 
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enabled  to  put  any  faith  in  testimony,  it  is 
necessary  to  appreciate  the  value  of  that 
testimony;  and  that  we  are  thus  con¬ 
strained,  in  despite  of  all  that  has  been 
asserted  to  the  contrary,  to  repose  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  operations  of  our  intellectual 
faculties.  Shortly  after  the  work  just 
mentioned  had  attracted  the  public  atten¬ 
tion  in  so  large  a  degree  to  its  author,  he 
co-operated  with  Chateaubriant,  de  Bonald, 
de  Villele,  Frayssinous,  and  other  distin¬ 
guished  royalists,  in  the  establishment  of 
the  “  Conservateur,”  a  journal  which,  by 
the  ability  and  vigour  with  which  it  assail¬ 
ed  the  administration  of  M.  Decazes,  con¬ 
tributed  essentially  to  its  fall.  M.  Decazes 
was  succeeded  by  M.  de  Villele,  who, 
however,  could  not  long  retain  M.  de  La- 
mennais  among  his  supporters.  The  latter 
was  not  a  man  to  be  trammelled  by  the 
shackles  of  party.  He  had  the  capacity 
and  determination  to  think  on  every  sub¬ 
ject,  political  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  for 
himself,  and  the  independence  and  courage 
at  all  times  to  express  what  he  thought. 
He  soon  commenced  a  course  of  opposition 
to  the  measures  of  the  new  minister,  first 
in  the  columns  of  the  “  Drapeau  blanc,” 
and  then  in  the  “Memorial  catholique.” 
And  this  opposition  was  felt  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  be  so  effective,  that  every  attempt 
was  made,  by  the  offer  to  him  of  high  ec¬ 
clesiastical  dignities,  to  gain  him  over,  or 
to  reduce  him  to  silence,  but  in  vain ;  he 
was  not  to  be  moved  from  his  purpose.  — 
M.  de  Lamennais  visited  Rome  in  1824, 
where  he  was  received  with  much  distinc¬ 
tion  by  the  pope,  Leo  XII.  At  his  return 
to  France,  in  1825,  he  made  a  vigorous 
attack  on  an  ordinance  issued  by  the  go¬ 
vernment,  for  modifying  in  certain  respects 
the  system  of  instruction  in  the  theologi¬ 
cal  seminaries,  in  a  work  entitled  “  La  re¬ 
ligion  consideree  dans  ses  rapports  avec 
l’ordre  civil  et  politique,”  and  in  which, 
besides  denouncing  the  declaration  of  1G82, 
which  established  the  so-called  liberties  of 
the  Galilean  church,  he  strongly  insisted 
on  the  entire  independence  in  every  re¬ 
spect  of  the  church  on  the  state.  For  the 
publication  of  this  work,  striking  as  it  did 
at  one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
existing  constitution  of  government,  he 
was  cited  before  the  “police  correction- 
nelle,”  by  which  he  was  condemned  to 
pay  a  fine  of  36  francs ;  at  which  cheap 
rate  he  obtained,  on  the  other  hand,  an  im¬ 
mense  popularity.  This  popularity  again, 
in  its  turn,  had  the  natural  consequence 
of  liberalizing  still  more  his  political  opi¬ 
nions,  of  which  he  gave  abundant  evidence 
in  a  book,  published  by  him  in  1829,  under 
Vol.  XIV.— 49 


the  title  of  “  Progres  de  la  revolution,” 
as  well  as  in  a  journal,  established  under 
his  auspices,  in  1830,  styled  “f  Avenir.” 
The  writers  of  the  latter,  besides  claim¬ 
ing  for  the  Catholic  church,  in  general 
terms,  an  entire  independence  of  any  con¬ 
trol  on  the  part  of  the  civil  authority, 
boldly  maintained  that,  in  order  to  secure 
this,  it  ought  to  renounce  all  pecuniary 
support  or  assistance  from  the  government, 
trusting  for  its  preservation  and  extension 
exclusively  to  its  own  resources ;  and  they 
likewise,  in  their  reasonings,  made  use  of 
language  asserting  for  themselves,  and 
therefore,  as  might  be  inferred,  for  all 
men,  the  utmost  liberty  of  thinking,  and 
of  publishing  their  thoughts  to  the  world. 
The  great  body  of  the  French  clergy 
were  alarmed  at  the  promulgation  of  these 
doctrines,  and  at  the  favour  with  which 
they  were  received  by  the  people.  On 
their  representation  of  the  matter  at  Rome, 
the  pope,  Gregory  XVI.,  in  an  enclytical 
letter,  dated  August  15th  1832,  condemn¬ 
ed,  without  naming  him,  the  doctrines  put 
forth  by  M.  de  Lamennais  and  his  adhe¬ 
rents,  as  “altogether  absurd,  and  in  the 
highest  degree  injurious  to  the  church.” 
In  the  same  document  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  and  even  of  thinking,  was  regarded 
as  highly  dangerous  in  its  nature,  and  a 
liberty  that  “could  not  excite  too  much 
horror.”  M.  de  Lamennais  submitted  to 
the  papal  authority ;  and  the  editors  of  the 
“Avenir”  signified  the  discontinuance  of 
that  journal.  But  this  was  not  satisfactory 
at  Rome.  The  pope  insisted  on  more  than 
a  mere  passive  submission  from  M.  de  La¬ 
mennais.  It  was  not  enough  that  this  dis- 
tinguished  writer  should  cease  to  promul¬ 
gate  his  own  opinions,  but  he  was  required 
to  embrace  those  which  he  did  not  hold, 
and  to  proscribe  the  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Such  was 
the  state  of  things,  when,  in  1834,  appear¬ 
ed  the  “Paroles  d’un  croyant.”  In  this 
production,  M.  de  Lamennais  applied  his 
obnoxious  doctrines,  which  he  had  hitherto 
in  a  great  measure,  if  not  exclusively,  pro¬ 
pounded  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  also  to 
the  political  order  of  things.  A  new  en¬ 
clytical  letter  anathematized  it  as  a  boos 
small  in  bulk,  but  vast  in  respect  to  its 
perversity,  and  designated  it  as  audacious, 
detestable,  and  impiously  tending  to  the 
overthrow  of  every  institution,  human  oi 
divine.  The  ties  which  had  formerly  at 
tached  him  so  strongly  to  the  church  oi 
Rome,  and  which  had  rendered  him  me 
of  its  most  uncompromising  defenders, 
were  now  completely  broken.  Under  the 
title  of  “Affaires  de  Rome,”  he  publisher 
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a  book,  in  1836,  denouncing  the  pope  in 
unequivocal  terms  as  hostile  to  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  improvement,  and  as  actuated  by 
principles  in  direct  opposition  to  the  spirit 
of  the  age.  Thus  far  he  was  permitted 
to  proceed  with  perfect  impunity.  Not  so, 
however,  when  he  undertook,  in  a  pam¬ 
phlet,  entitled  “  Le  pays  et  le  gouverne- 
ment”  (December  1840),  to  animadvert 
wit  h  severity  on  the  conduct  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  He  was  proceeded  against  judi¬ 
cially,  and  condemned  to  one  year’s  impri¬ 
sonment,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  2000  francs. 
In  1841,  he  published  “L’esquisse  d’une 
philosophic”  (Vols.  1-3),  and  in  the  same 
year,  “  Discussions  critiques  et  pensees  di- 
verses  sur  la  religion  et  la  philosophic.” — 
But  the  works  of  M.  de  Lamennais  which 
have  been  mentioned  are  far  from  consti¬ 
tuting  a  complete  list  of  his  writings.  An 
edition  of  them,  in  which  not  a  few  were 
omitted,  was  printed  as  long  ago  as  1837, 
in  12  volumes  8vo.  They  are  all  cha¬ 
racterized  by  great  force  of  thinking,  and 
are  written  in  a  vigorous,  sustained,  and 
elegant  style,  entitling  the  author  to  rank 
as  one  of  the  ablest  writers  in  the  French 
language. 

Lamp.*  The  facility  of  generally  ap¬ 
plying  the  Argand  principle  to  lamps  has 
recently  been  exemplified  in  an  ingenious 
invention,  by  which  lamps  on  that  princi¬ 
ple  have  been  made  to  burn  the  common 
fish  oil  instead  of  spermaceti,  which  had 
hitherto  been  indispensable.  The  improve¬ 
ment  consists  chiefly  in  supplying  the 
flame  with  a  greater  quantity  of  oxygen 
than  had  hitherto  been  effected.  This  is 
accomplished  by  means  of  apertures  in  the 
sides  of  the  lamp,  and  a  cap  with  a  de¬ 
flector.  But  in  applying  this  improve¬ 
ment  to  lamps  on  Argand’s  principle,  a 
larger  and  coarser  kind  of  wick  must  be 
employed ;  and  the  tubes  with  which  the 
burners  and  the  wick  are  supplied  with 
oil  must  also  be  enlarged.  Lamps  so  con¬ 
structed  are  designated  solar  lamps. 

Lampblack,  a  finely  divided  charcoal, 
is  the  soot  obtained  by  the  imperfect 
combustion  of  pitch,  or  some  resinous 
substance,  in  chambers  hung  with  old 
sacking  upon  which  the  smoke  collects, 
and  is  from  time  to  time  scraped  off!  It 
contains  about  20  per  cent,  of  peculiar  re¬ 
sinous  products,  water,  and  saline  matter. 

Lancaster  (Joseph)* died  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  October  24th  1838,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  being  run  over  by  a  wTagon 
the  day  before. 

Lander.*  Towards  the  close  of  the 
year  1833,  the  Landers  left  England  for 
I  he  p.iroose  rff*  further  exploring  the  region 


of  the  Niger.  Having  arrived  at  the 
island  of  Fernando  Po,  they  and  their  com¬ 
panions  ascended  the  river  Non,  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Africa,  in  a  small  vessel 
laden  with  merchandise,  intending  to  pro¬ 
ceed  up  that  stream  as  far  as  the  fort  con¬ 
structed  on  England’s  Island.  They  had, 
however,  only  advanced  about  30  miles, 
when  a  number  of  shots  were  fired  upon 
them  from  the  shore,  which  killed  three 
of  the  party,  and  wounded  four  others ; 
among  the  latter  was  Richard  Lander. 
Just  as  this  occurred,  the  vessel  of  the  tra¬ 
vellers  grounded  on  a  shallow ;  and  they 
were  obliged  to  seek  their  safety  in  an 
open  boat,  in  which  they  returned  to  Fer¬ 
nando  Po,  under  a  continued  fire  from  the 
Africans,  who  pursued  them  in  their  boats 
during  several  hours.  Lander  died  of  his 
wound  on  the  6th  of  February  1834.  It  is 
conjectured  that  the  conduct  of  his  assail¬ 
ants  had  been  prompted  by  certain  slave- 
dealers,  who  wTere  impressed  with  a  belief 
that  his  real  object,  in  visiting  the  coun¬ 
try,  was  the  suppression  of  the  trade  in 
slaves. 

Landgrave;  a  title  assumed  by  some 
German  counts  in  the  12th  century,  who 
wished  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the 
inferior  counts  under  their  jurisdiction, 
and  thus  assumed  the  designation  of  land- 
graf,  or  count  of  the  whole  country.  This, 
for  example,  was  the  origin  of  the  land¬ 
graves  of  Thuringia,  and  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Alsace,  the  only  three  who  were 
princes  of  the  empire. 

Lanpon  (Miss).  See  Maclean ,  (Sup). 

Langeron.*  When  the  command  of 
the  Russian  army  on  the  Danube  was,  in 
1829,  conferred  on  General  Diebitsch,  the 
count  de  Langeron,  who  had  heretofore 
been  his  senior  in  rank,  quitted  the  army 
by  the  permission  of  the  emperor,  and  re¬ 
tired  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  resided 
till  his  death,  caused  by  an  attack  of  the 
Asiatic  cholera,  in  June  1831.  He  pos¬ 
sessed  a  highly  cultivated  mind.  Previous 
to  his  emigration  from  France,  he  had  writ¬ 
ten  a  comedy,  and  some  other  literary 
pieces,  of  considerable  merit. 

Langlois  (Simo^  Alexandre),  born 
on  the  2d  of  August  1788,  was  for  many 
years  a  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Paris.  He 
has  distinguished  himself  by  his  knowledge 
of  the  Sanscrit  language  and  literature. 
He  published,  in  1827,  the  “  Monuments 
litteraires  de  l'lnde in  1828,  the  “Chefs- 
d’oeuvre  du  theatre  indien”  (2  vols.),  being 
a  translation  from  the  English  of  Wilson; 
and  in  1835,  “  Harivansa,  ou  Histoire  de 
la  famille  de  Hari,”  a  poem  appended  to 
the  Mahabharata,  and  translated  from  the 
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original  Sanscrit,  with  notes,  in  2  vols. 
4to.  Several  memoirs  also  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  by  him  to  the  Institute  on  Indian 
antiquities. 

Lansdowne*  (Henry  Petty,  marquis  of) 
was  president  of  the  council,  not  only  under 
the  Grey,  but  also  under  the  Melbourne 
administration.  He  left  office  with  the 
rest  of  his  colleagues,  on  the  28th  of  Au¬ 
gust  1841.  In  his  opinions,  he  has  gene¬ 
rally  approached  more  nearly  to  the  Tories 
than  most  of  the  other  Whig  leaders. 

Laromiguiere  (Pierre)  was  born  in 
1756,  at  Levignac,  a  small  town  in  the  S. 
of  Prance.  He  was  educated  by  the 
“  doctrinaires”  of  Villefranche,and  became 
a  member  of  their  “  congregation.”  He 
was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Toulouse  in  1784,  and  published  there  in 
1793  a  “  programme”  or  outline  of  his 
course  of  lectures,  under  the  title  of  “  Pro¬ 
jet  d’elements  de  metaphysique.”  This 
production  coming  to  the  knowledge  of 
Sieyes,  made  so  favourable  an  impression 
upon  him  of  the  abilities  of  the  author, 
that  he  invited  the  latter  to  Paris,  and  in¬ 
troduced  him  to  the  society  of  Condorcet, 
Cabanis,  Destutt  de  Tracy,  and  others  of 
the  prominent  men  of  letters  of  that  metro¬ 
polis.  Here  he  contented  himself  for  a 
time  with  the  opportunity  afforded  him  of 
attending  the  courses  of  lectures  on  his 
favourite  subjects  of  investigation,  in  the 
“  ecole  normale.”  It  was  in  one  of  these 
lectures  that  Garat  read  to  his  auditors 
some  remarks  on  one  of  his  previous  lec¬ 
tures,  announcing  to  them,  at  the  same 
time,  that  they  were  the  remarks  of  one 
among  their  number,  meaning  M.  de  La¬ 
romiguiere,  who  deserved  to  occupy  his 
place.  At  the  creation  of  the  National 
Institute,  the  latter  was  chosen  a  corre¬ 
sponding  member  of  the  class  of  the  Moral 
and  Political  Sciences.  Several  memoirs 
which  he  read  at  its  meetings  added  con¬ 
siderably  to  his  reputation.  In  1797,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  logic  in  the 
“  Ecole  centrale”  of  Paris ;  then  professor 
of  ethics  at  the  “  Prytanee ;”  and  at  length, 
on  the  organization  of  the  Faculty  of  Let¬ 
ters,  he  occupied  the  chair  of  philosophy. 
His  lectures,  in  the  last-mentioned  situa¬ 
tion,  met  with  the  most  splendid  success. 
All  ranks,  and  all  ages,  pressed  forward  to 
listen  to  one  possessed,  in  so  extraordinary 
a  degree,  of  the  ability  to  exhibit  the  ab¬ 
stractions  of  intellectual  science  at  once 
with  perspicuity  and  elegance.  After  two 
years  (1811  and  1812),  however,  he  ceased 
to  lecture,  though  still  nominally  retain¬ 
ing  his  professorship;  and  he  subsequent¬ 
ly  held  no  public  office,  that  of  librarian  to 


the  university  only  excepted.  Two  of  his 
auditors  had  taken  very  full  notes  of  his 
lectures ;  from  which  notes,  assisted  by  his 
recollections  and  reflections,  he  prepared 
for  publication,  in  1813,  his  “  Leqons  de 
philosophic  sur  les  principes  de  l’intelli- 
gence,  ou  sur  les  causes  et  les  originesdes 
idees.”  This  work  has  passed  through  5 
editions,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  only 
philosophical  treatise  that  has  attained  any 
popularity  in  France  during  the  present 
century.  The  only  other  published  lite¬ 
rary  production  of  M.  de  Laromiguiere  is 
entitled  “  Paradoxes  de  Condillac,  ou  Re¬ 
flexions  sur  la  langue  des  calculs”  (1805. 
2d  ed.  1828). — The  philosophy  of  Laromi¬ 
guiere  is  based  upon  that  of  Condillac,  and 
corrective  of  it.  His  views  on  the  origin 
of  our  ideas  in  reality  do  not  differ  essen¬ 
tially  from  those  of  the  modern  school  of 
Scotch  metaphysicians.  Like  them  he  de¬ 
nies  that  sensation  is  the  only  source  of  our 
knowledge,  or,  in  the  language  of  Condil¬ 
lac,  that  all  our  ideas  are  merely  trans¬ 
formed  sensations;  and  holds  that  the  im¬ 
pressions  which  the  mind  receives  by  the 
exercise  of  the  senses  are  the  occasions 
merely  when  its  faculties  are  called  into 
activity,  and  when,  in  consequence,  our 
most  important  ideas  have  necessarily 
their  origin. — M.  de  Laromiguiere  had  an 
aversion  to  political  life.  In  an  early  part 
of  his  career,  he  declined  to  accompany 
Sieyes  to  Berlin,  as  secretary  of  the 
French  legation  to  the  court  of  Prussia; 
and  although  he  was  for  a  short  time  a 
member  of  the  tribunate,  he  is  said  to  have 
afterwards  refused  to  become  a  senator 
— He  died  in  the  month  of  August  1837. 

Larrey.*  This  eminent  surgeon  died 
in  1842. 

Las  Cases.*  Since  the  year  1830, 
count  Las  Cases  has  been  repeatedly 
elected  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  De¬ 
puties,  where  he  has  invariably  occupied 
a  seat  on  the  benches  of  the  extreme  left. 
He  died  in  1842. 

Lassa.*  The  population  of  Lassa  has 
been  very  differently  estimated,  from 
24,000  to  as  high  as  80,000.  It  is  situated 
in  a  large  and  fertile  valley,  through  which 
the  river  Dsangtcha,  a  branch  of  the 
Dsangpo,  or  great  river  Ira  wady,  flows. 
In  this  city  is  the  great  temple  of  Buddha, 
which  is  likewise  the  residence  of  the 
Dalai  Lama,  the  pontifical  sovereign  of 
Thibet.  The  Chinese  geographers  de¬ 
scribe  it  in  extravagant  terms,  as  contain¬ 
ing  10,000  apartments,  trying  in  size 
and  grandeur  according  to  the  supposeo 
dignity  of  the  idols  which  they  respective¬ 
ly  contain.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
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city  are  5  other  temples,  built  on  the  same 
general  plan,  but  very  inferior  in  size  and 
splendour ;  and  contiguous  to  the  principal 
temple,  on  its  four  sides,  are  as  many  mo¬ 
nasteries,  alleged  to  be  inhabited  by  up¬ 
wards  of  4000  monks,  and  which  are  much 
resorted  to  by  the  Chinese  and  Mongols 
as  schools  of  philosophy  and  Buddhism. 

Lassen  (Christian)  was  born  at  Bergen, 
in  Norway,  in  October  1800.  On  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  accompanied  his 
mother  to  Germany,  the  state  of  her  health 
inducing  her  to  try  the  effects  of  a  milder 
climate.  In  1822,  he  went  to  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Heidelberg;  and  subsequently 
to  that  of  Bonn,  for  the  especial  purpose 
of  attending  the  lectures  of  A.  W.  v. 
Schlegel,  who  became  his  friend  and 
patron,  and  who  obtained  for  him  from 
the  king  of  Prussia  the  means  of  spending 
two  years  in  London  and  Paris.  He  ac¬ 
quired  thus  the  opportunity  of  making 
himself  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  Sanscrit  and  other  languages  of  India. 
In  the  last-mentioned  city,  he  assisted  M. 
Burnouf  in  deciphering  several  manu¬ 
scripts,  written  in  the  Pali,  a  language 
until  then  only  known  by  name  to  Euro¬ 
peans.  The  results  of  their  labours  were 
published  by  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris, 
under  the  title  of  “Essai  sur  le  Pali” 
(1826).  Returning  to  Bonn,  Lassen  ap¬ 
plied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Arabic 
and  Persian ;  and  to  obtain  the  privileges 
of  a  private  lecturer  in  the  university  ( Pri - 
vatdocent ),  he  sustained  a  thesis  “  De  Pen- 
tapotamia  indica”  (1827),  in  which  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  reconcile  the  statements  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  writers  with  the  Indian 
epic  poems,  and  to  throw  light  on  seve¬ 
ral  obscure  points  in  eastern  geography. 
When  appointed,  in  1830,  a  professor  ex- 
traor  dinar  ins ,  he  engaged,  with  Schlegel, 
in  the  publication  of  the  “  Ramayana,” 
and  of  the  “Hitopadesa,”  a  collection  of 
fables  (1829-31) ;  and  soon  afterwards  he 
commenced  that  of  the  principal  Hindoo 
philosophical  treatises,  under  the  title  of 
“  Gymnosophista  sive  indie©  philosophise 
documenta”  (1st  part,  1832),  accompanied 
by  a  Latin  translation  of  the  text.  These 
productions  of  Lassen  were  followed  at 
short  intervals  by  an  essay  on  the  “  An¬ 
cient  Persian  Inscriptions  at  Persepolis” 
(1836);  by  the  “  Institutiones  linguae  pa- 
racritic©”  (1837),  a  work  very  highly  es¬ 
teemed  by  philologians ;  the  “  Gitagovin- 
da,  Jayadevse  poet©  indici  drama  lyricum,” 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of 
Indian  lyric  poetry ;  by  an  “  Anthologia 
3anscritica,  glossario  instructa”  (1838), 
which  contains  a  number  of  hitherto  un¬ 


published  pieces ;  and  by  the  “  History  of 
the  Grecian  and  Indo-Scythian  kings  of 
Bactria,  Cabul,  and  India”  (1838).  In  the 
last  work,  the  author,  profiting  by  the  dis¬ 
coveries  of  Sir  Alex.  Burnes  and  other 
travellers,  has  endeavoured  to  exhibit  as 
complete  an  account  as  possible  of  the 
countries  referred  to,  from  Alexander  the 
Great  down  to  the  conquest  of  them  by 
the  Mohammedans.  He  has  contributed, 
also,  many  valuable  articles  to  various  li¬ 
terary  journals,  particularly  to  the  “  Zei- 
tnng  fur  die  Kunde  des  Morgenlandes,”  of 
which  he  has  of  late  years  been  the  editor. 
And  he  is  understood  to  have  been  for 
some  time  engaged  in  preparing  a  syntax 
of  the  Sanscrit  language,  and  a  manual  of 
Indian  antiquities.  —  Lassen  was  elected, 
in  1841,  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
French  Institute  (Academy  of  Inscriptions 
and  Belles  Lettres). 

Last,  in  commerce  ;  a  measure  of  un¬ 
certain  quantity,  varying  in  different 
countries,  and  with  respect  to  different 
articles.  Generally,  however,  a  last  is 
estimated  at  4000  lbs. 

Latour-Maubourg.*  The  first  two 
members  of  this  family,  mentioned  in  a 
preceding  volume,  died  in  1831,  and  the 
third  in  1837. 

Latreille.*  This  eminent  naturalist 
died  in  1833. 

Latten.  Brass  or  bronze.  Tinned 
iron  is  sometimes  known  under  this  name. 

Lavalette*  (Marie  Chamans,  count 
de)  died  after  his  return  to  France,  in  1830, 
and  subsequent  to  the  death  of  his  wife ; 
whose  heroic  devotion  to  him  is  recorded 
on  a  monument,  in  the  cemetery  of  Pere 
Lachaise,  erected  over  their  remains. 

Leads  are  pieces  of  type-metal  cast  to 
specific  thicknesses  and  lengths,  lower  than 
types,  so  that  they  do  not  make  any  impres¬ 
sion  in  printing,  but  leave  a  white  space 
where  placed.  Their  general  use  is  to  be 
set  between  the  lines  when  a  work  is 
not  closely  printed,  which  is  considered  to 
look  better  than  when  printed  solid,  and 
also  to  branch  out  the  heads  of  pages  and 
titles. 

Leamington  Priors  ;  a  town  of  Eng¬ 
land,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  celebrated 
for  its  mineral  waters,  and  as  a  place  of 
fashionable  resort  in  the  summer  season. 
It  is  also  remarkable  for  its  extraordinary 
increase  in  the  course  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury.  In  1811,  it  had  only  543  inhabit¬ 
ants;  in  1841,  there  were  as  many  as 
12,864.  It  has  now  many  opulent  resi¬ 
dents,  and  is  among  the  best-built  and 
handsomest  towns  in  Great  Britain.  The 
chief  constituent  elements  in  the  “Lea 
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mington  waters”  are  the  sulphates  of  mag¬ 
nesia  and  soda,  and  the  muriate  of  soda 
(common  salt).  These  waters  are  used 
internally  by  dyspeptic  and  chronic  pa¬ 
tients,  and  have  been  found  very  servicea¬ 
ble,  when  applied  externally,  in  cutaneous 
diseases  and  rheumatism. 

Le  Clerc  (Joseph  Victor),  born  at 
Paris  in  1789,  succeeded  M.  Villemain,  in 
1805,  as  the  professor  of  Rhetoric  in  the 
“  College  Charlemagne.”  He  was  appoint¬ 
ed,  in,  1821,  “  maitre  de  conferences”  at 
the  “  Ecole  normale,”  and,  in  1824,  profes¬ 
sor  of  Latin  Eloquence  in  the  “  Faculty  of 
Letters.”  Fie  became  the  dean  of  that 
faculty  in  1832,  and  was  admitted  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and 
Belles  Lettres  in  1834. — Among  his  works 
may  be  mentioned  a  “  Christomathie 
grecque”  (1812);  “Pensees  de  Platon” 
(1818);  an  edition  of  the  Port  Royal  Latin 
Grammar  (1819);  a  translation  into  French 
of  the  entire  works  of  Cicero  (30  vols.,  8vo. 
1821-25.  2d  edition  35  vols.,  18mo. 
1823-27);  and  an  essay  entitled  “Des 
journaux  chez  les  Romains”  (1838).  M. 
Leclerc  has  also  contributed  many  articles 
to  the  “  Biographie  Universelle,”  the  “  En¬ 
cyclopedic  des  Gens  du  Monde,”  the  “  Re¬ 
vue  Encyclopedique,”  and  the  “Journal 
des  Debats.” 

Lee-board  is  a  small  platform  of  planks, 
which,  being  let  down  into  the  water  on 
the  lee  side  of  flat-bottomed  vessels,  op¬ 
poses  the  action  of  the  wind  to  drive  them 
to  leeward. 

Lee-way,  in  navigation,  is  the  devia¬ 
tion  of  the  course  actually  run  by  a  ship 
from  the  course  steered  upon ;  or  it  may  be 
defined  to  be  the  angle  formed  between 
the  line  of  the  ship’s  keel  and  the  line 
which  she  actually  describes  through  the 
water.  This  deviation  from  the  course  of 
the  vessel  is  caused  by  the  action  of  the 
wind  or  currents  on  its  side. 

Legare  (Hugh  Swinton)  was  born  at 
Charleston,  in  South  Carolina,  January  2d 
1797.  After  receiving  his  early  education 
in  that  city,  he  was  sent  to  the  school  in 
the  Abbeville  district  of  the  state,  on  the 
Savannah  river,  which  was  conducted  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Moses  Waddell.  When  14 
years  of  age  he  was  transferred  to  the  col¬ 
lege  at  Columbia.  While  there,  his  chief 
attention  was  given  to  the  study  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  classics;  although  his 
recitations  in  every  department  of  the 
course  of  instruction  were  equal  to  those 
of  any  of  his  fellow-students.  He  gradu¬ 
ated  in  December  1814,  with  the  highest 
honours  of  the  institution;  and  on  his  return 
to  Charleston,  where  his  mother  continued 


to  reside  (his  father  died  when  he  wras  quite 
young),  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  the 
law.  He  did  not,  however,  like  most 
young  men  who  intend  to  practise  the  law 
as  a  profession,  place  himself  formally  in  a 
lawyer’s  office,  but  was  directed  in  his 
course  of  reading  at  home,  on  legal  sub¬ 
jects,  by  an  eminent  member  of  the  bar, 
Mr.  Mitchell  King,  afterwards  Judge 
King.  Three  years  were  employed  m 
this  manner,  relieved  by  the  perusal  of 
works  of  ancient  and  modern  literature. — • 
At  the  expiration  of  this  term,  Mr.  Legare 
went  to  Europe,  with  a  fixed  resolution  to 
make  his  journey  essentially  one  for  im¬ 
provement  in  knowledge,  rather  than  for 
the  mere  gratification  of  an  idle  curiosity. 
During  his  stay  at  Paris,  he  applied  him¬ 
self  particularly  to  the  acquisition  of  a 
critical  acquaintance  with  the  French 
language,  and  with  so  much  success  as  to 
be  subsequently  remarked  for  the  correct¬ 
ness  and  elegance  with  which  he  spoke  it. 
He  also  rendered  himself  familiar  with  the 
French  writers  of  most  reputation ;  and  a 
portion  of  every  day  was  devoted  to  the 
language  and  literature  of  modern  Italy. 
From  Paris  he  went  by  the  way  of  London 
to  Edinburgh,  where,  besides  attending  the 
classes  of  Playfair,  Leslie,  and  Murray,  on 
Natural  Philosophy,  Mathematics,  and 
Chemistry,  he  devoted  many  hours  each 
day  to  the  study  of  the  Civil  Law,  and,  as 
a  relaxation  from  severer  occupations, 
prosecuted  an  extensive  course  of  Italian 
reading.  Such,  indeed,  was  his  devotion 
at  this  period  to  his  intellectual  improve¬ 
ment,  that  we  are  told : — “  On  one  occa¬ 
sion  he  found  himself  at  breakfast,  Sunday 
morning,  on  the  seat  where  he  had  break 
fasted  the  day  before,  having  remained  in 
it  four-and-twenty  hours.”  The  spring  of 
1819  was  employed  by  him  in  visiting  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  England  and  Scotland;  the 
summer  was  spent  in  London ;  and  in  the 
following  autumn  he  travelled  through 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  France.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  his  own  country  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1820,  when  he  took  up  his  re¬ 
sidence,  with  his  mother  and  a  younger 
sister,  on  a  plantation  on  John’s  Island, 
not  very  remote  from  Charleston.  After 
two  years  occupied  in  agricultural  pursuits 
rendered  necessary  for  retrieving  his  mo¬ 
ther’s  affairs,  which  had  become  embai  ■ 
rassed  during  his  absence,  he  succeeded  in 
making  an  advantageous  sale  of  this  pro¬ 
perty.  The  family,  in  consequence,  went 
back  to  Charleston ;  and  then  it  was  that 
Mr.  Legare  commenced  the  practice  of 
his  profession. — In  1820,  he  was  elected 
to  the  State  Legislature  from  the  parish 
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of  which  John’s  Island  was  a  part,  and 
continued  to  represent  it  for  four  years : 
he  represented  the  city  of  Charleston  in 
that  body  from  1824  down  to  the  time  of 
his  election  to  be  attorney-general  of  the 
state,  in  1830.  “  His  course  in  the  Legis¬ 

lature,”  we  are  told  by  Mr.  Preston,  “  was 
distinguished  by  an  application  to  its  busi¬ 
ness,  by  the  abundant  knowledge  which  he 
brought  to  the  consideration  of  every  sub¬ 
ject,  but  still  more  by  his  shining  qualities 
as  a  speaker.”  In  the  division  of  parties 
on  general  politics,  he  sided  with  that 
which  held  the  doctrine  of  a  strict  con¬ 
struction  of  the  constitution  and  limited 
powers  of  the  government  of  the  Union, 
but  was,  notwithstanding,  one  of  those 
who,  when  it  was  proposed  to  enforce  the 
doctrine  by  state  interposition,  dissented 
from  the  constitutionality  and  expediency 
of  the  measure  proposed.  —  On  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  “  Southern  Review,”  in 
1827,  Mr.  Legare  was  selected,  jointly 
with  Mr.  Stephen  Elliott,  as  the  editors  of 
it.  A  principal  object  of  this  work  was  to 
serve  as  an  organ  for  the  political  doctrines 
which  prevailed  in  the  southern  section 
of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Legare,  we 
are  told,  consented  to  engage  in  this  un¬ 
dertaking  from  a  wish  to  gratify  his  friends, 
who  were  anxious  that  he  should  do  so, 
and  from  his  State  feeling,  “  for  he  was 
then  sensible,  that  a  reputation  of  being 
occupied  in  the  pursuits  of  literature  was 
detrimental  to  his  standing  at  the  bar.” 
He  contributed  a  greater  number  of  arti¬ 
cles  to  the  review  than  any  other  indivi¬ 
dual;  and  it  ceased  to  exist  when,  on  his 
appointment  to  the  office  of  attorney-gene¬ 
ral  of  S.  Carolina,  he  became  so  actively 
employed  in  the  labours  of  his  profession 
as  to  withdraw  from  it  altogether  his  co¬ 
operation.  —  The  merits  of  an  argument 
pronounced  by  Mr.  Legare  before  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  especially  the  unusual  dis¬ 
play  of  civil  law  erudition  which  he 
made  on  that  occasion,  produced  an  inti¬ 
macy  between  him  and  Mr.  Edward  Liv¬ 
ingston,  who  was  then  secretary  of  state, 
that,  in  its  turn,  led  to  his  appointment,  in 
1832,  to  be  charge-d’affaires  of  the  United 
States  in  Belgium.  His  residence  at 
Brussels  was  continued  till  the  autumn  of 
1836;  when,  after  a  tour  through  Northern 
Germany,  he  once  more  returned  to  his 
own  country,  and,  as  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  his  time  while  abroad  had  been 
devoted  to  serious  study,  he  returned 
to  jt  with  a  very  enlarged  knowledge  of 
the  civil  law,  as  well  as  an  acquaintance 
with  the  German  language  and  literature. 


— It  had  been  his  intention  to  resume  ihe 
practice  of  his  profession  on  reaching  Ame¬ 
rica,  but  was  for  a  short  time  diverted  from 
his  purpose  by  the  wishes  of  his  friends, 
who  had,  in  expectation  of  his  arrival,  al¬ 
ready  put  him  in  nomination  for  Congress. 
He  went  into  this  body  as  a  supporter  of 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Van  Buren ;  and 
on  taking  ground  against  it,  on  account  of 
his  disapprobation  of  the  financial  policy 
which  it  proposed,  he  lost  the  favour  of  his 
constituents,  and  failed  of  a  re-election. 
He,  at  length,  felt  himself  at  perfect  liberty 
to  follow  his  own  predilections,  and  tc 
recommence  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  S.  Carolina.  Cases  of  great  importance 
were  confided  to  him ;  and  he  speedily  oc 
cupied  a  conspicuous  position  in  the  fore¬ 
most  ranks  of  the  bar.  —  In  the  mean 
time,  however,  Mr.  Legare  did  not  entire¬ 
ly  abstract  himself  from  the  political  con¬ 
tentions  of  the  day,  or  allow  his  profes¬ 
sional  avocations  to  prevent  him  from 
taking  an  active  part,  by  addresses  deli¬ 
vered  at  New  York,  Richmond,  and  else¬ 
where,  in  promoting  the  election  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Harrison  to  the  presidency.  In  1841, 
he  was  selected  by  Mr.  Tyler  to  fill  the 
office  of  attorney-general  of  the  United 
States,  for  which  he  was  eminently  quali¬ 
fied,  and  in  performing  the  duties  of  which 
he  commanded  the  respect  of  all  parties. 
Besides,  too,  performing  those  duties,  he 
was,  for  a  long  ad  interim  period,  the  act¬ 
ing  secretary  of  state  during  Mr.  Tyler’s 
administration  of  the  government.  His 
death  occurred  on  the  16th  of  June  1843, 
at  Boston,  whither  he  had  accompanied 
the  president  to  assist  in  the  approaching 
Bunker-Hill  celebration. — In  addition  to 
his  articles  in  the  “Southern  Review,” 
Mr.  Legare  is  the  author  of  those  in  the 
“  New  York  Review”  on  “  Demosthenes, 
the  man,  the  orator,  and  the  statesman,” 
on  the  “  Athenian  Democracy,”  and  on 
the  “  Origin,  history,  and  influence  of  the 
Roman  Law,”  all  of  which  are  composed 
in  an  elaborate  and  copious  style,  and  are 
replete  with  learning  and  keen  and  subtle 
disquisition.  His  writings  have  been  col¬ 
lected  and  published  during  the  present 
year  (1846),  with  a  memoir  of  his  life,  in 
2  volumes  8vo. 

Legendre.*  This  eminent  mathema¬ 
tician  died  in  January  1833,  in  the  81st 
year  of  his  age. 

Leggett  (William)  was  born  in  the 
city  of  New  York  some  time  in  the  year 
1802,  and,  after  the  necessary  preparatory 
studies,  was  sent  to  the  college  at  George¬ 
town,  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  where 
he  acquitted  himself  with  credit,  but  did 
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not  stay  long  enough  to  take  a  degree.  He 
was  withdrawn  from  it  in  consequence  of 
the  pecuniary  embarrassments  into  which 
his  father  had  fallen.  In  1819,  he  accom¬ 
panied  his  parents  to  the  state  of  Illinois, 
of  which  they  were  among  the  early  set¬ 
tlers.  Having  obtained  a  midshipman’s 
warrant,  he  returned,  in  1822,  to  the  At¬ 
lantic  states.  He  retired,  however,  from 
the  navy  in  1826,  on  account  of  the  arbi¬ 
trary  treatment  to  which  he  was  subjected 
by  the  officer  under  whose  command  he 
was  placed.  Shortly  after  he  left  the  ser¬ 
vice,  he  published  a  volume  of  occasional 
verses,  under  the  title  of  “  Leisure  Hours 
at  Sea,”  and  about  the  same  time  wrote 
for  the  “  Atlantic  Souvenir”  a  tale,  styled 
“The  Rifle,”  which  attracted  much  atten¬ 
tion,  by  the  spirit  and  truth  of  its  sketches 
of  the  manners  and  dialect  of  the  western 
settlers,  among  whom,  as  has  been  men¬ 
tioned,  be  had  for  some  years  resided.  In 
November  1828,  he  established  in  the  city 
of  New  York  a  weekly  literary  paper,  en¬ 
titled  the  “  Critic,”  which  was,  at  the  end 
of  six  months,  united  with  the  “  Mirror,” 
to  which  he  then  became  a  regular  contri¬ 
butor.  The  tales  which  he  wrote  and  in¬ 
serted  in  the  “  Critic”  were  subsequently 
collected  and  published,  under  the  titles  of 
“Tales  of  a  Country  Schoolmaster”  and 
“  Sketches  of  the  Sea.”  Most  of  them  are 
possessed  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  and 
claim  for  their  author  a  prominent  position 
among  American  novelists.  In  1829,  Mr. 
Leggett  became  joint-editor  with  Mr. 
Brvant  of  the  New  York  “  Evening  Post,” 
and  in  June  1834,  by  the  departure  of  the 
latter  for  Europe,  was  left  sole  editor  for  a 
time  of  that  journal.  In  October  of  the 
following  year,  he  was  attacked  by  a  se¬ 
vere  and  dangerous  illness,  occasioned  by 
the  intensity  of  his  labours  as  a  public  wri¬ 
ter,  and  which  disabled  him  from  all  lite¬ 
rary  exertion  for  the  period  of  an  entire 
year.  Near  the  close  of  the  year  1836,  he 
judged  it  expedient  to  retire  altogether 
from  his  connexion  with  the  Evening  Post ; 
and  he  then  established  a  weekly  political 
and  literary  paper,  under  the  name  of  the 
“  Plain  Dealer,”  in  which  he  resumed,  with 
great  boldness  and  vigour,  the  discussion 
of  the  various  important  questions  that 
had  occupied  him  before  his  illness.  It 
soon  obtained  a  large  and  increasing  circu¬ 
lation,  but  was  discontinued  at  the  end  of 
10  months,  in  consequence  of  the  failure 
of  its  publishers.  After  this,  the  decline 
of  his  health  prevented  Mr.  Leggett  from 
engaging  in  any  other  literary  enterprize. 
In°April  1840,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
president,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  a  diplomatic 


agent  to  the  republic  of  Guatemala.  And 
he  was  preparing  to  set  out  for  that  coun¬ 
try,  when  he  died  at  his  residence  in  New 
Rochelle,  about  19  miles  from  New  York, 
on  the  29th  of  May.  A  “  Collection  of  the 
Political  Writings  of  William  Leggett, 
selected  and  arranged,  with  a  preface,  by 
Theodore  Sedgwick,  Junr.,”  in  2  volumes, 
was  published  shortly  after  his  decease. 

Leipsic.*  Population  in  1840,  47,514. 
— The  university  had,  in  1840,  941  stu¬ 
dents.  The  library  attached  to  it  has  been 
lately  estimated  to  contain  as  many  as 
80,000  printed  volumes,  and  2000  manu¬ 
scripts. — The  book  trade  continues  to  be 
the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
commerce  of  Leipsic.  It  is  still  the  grand 
emporium  of  the  literature  of  Germany,  a 
distinction  of  great  importance,  seeing  that 
the  number  of  readers  and  writers  is  greater 
than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe.  In 
1837,  the  catalogue  of  the  Easter  fair  an¬ 
nounced  4353  new  works,  and  that  of  the 
Michaelmas  fair  3538;  making  a  total  of 
7891  in  the  year.  Of  this  number,  Prus¬ 
sia  contributed  2169,  and  Saxony  1342 
publications.  Railroads  now  proceed  in 
different  directions  from  Leipsic;  and  the 
extension  of  this  mode  of  communication 
throughout  Germany  cannot  fail  to  give 
an  augmented  impulse  to  the  trade  of  that 
city,  which  may  compensate  for  the  decline 
of  its  foreign  trade. 

Lemaire  (Nicolas  Eloi)  was  born  at 
Triancourt,  in  the  French  department  of 
the  Meuse.  He  prosecuted  his  studies 
with  great  assiduity  and  success  at  the 
college  of  St.  Barbe,  being  especially  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  his  talent  of  writing  Latin 
poetry.  At  the  age  of  23,  he  succeeded 
his  former  professor,  Binet,  in  the  chair 
of  Rhetoric.  During  the  revolution,  he 
rendered  himself  conspicuous  by  the  part 
which  he  acted  in  what  was  designat¬ 
ed  by  Danton  as  the  irreligious  mum¬ 
meries  of  the  period ;  presenting,  on  one 
occasion,  to  the  Convention,  a  number  of 
priests,  who,  he  stated,  had  informed  him 
of  their  desire  to  renounce  their  formei 
juggleries  and  charlatanerie.  At  the 
same  period,  he  filled  several  judicial  and 
administrative  offices.  He  found  no  favour 
from  the  consular  government;  and  it  was 
only  after  a  long  course  of  the  grossest 
adulation  to  the  emperor  that  he  succeeded 
in  overcoming  the  prejudices  against  him 
entertained  by  the  latter,  and  obtained  the 
appointment  of  professor  of  Latin  poetry 
in  the  College  of  France.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  fill  the  same  professorship  in  tin 
Faculty  of  Letters  in  1811,  and  became 
dean  of  this  faculty  in  1825. — Full  of  en 
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thusiasm  for  his  subject,  the  instruction 
given  bv  him  was  of  the  most  effective 
description.  But  the  most  important  re¬ 
sult  of  his  literary  and  educational  exer¬ 
tions,  was  his  edition  of  the  Latin  classics, 
in  154  volumes  8vo.  This  beautiful  col¬ 
lection,  which  was  published  under  the 
patronage  of  the  restored  Bourbons,  to 
whom  he  had  transferred  the  adulatory 
phrases  before  applied  by  him  to  Napoleon, 
and  which  was  printed  by  Didot,  was  be¬ 
gun  in  1818,  and  finished  only  in  1832,  the 
year  of  the  editor’s  death.  It  consists  of  a 
reprint  of  the  most  approved  modern  edi¬ 
tions,  accompanied  by  a  selection  of  the 
best  existing  commentaries  on  the  text,  to¬ 
gether  with  others  entirely  original. 

Lemberg.*  Population  in  1837,54,965. 
— In  1833,  the  number  of  students  in  the 
university  was  1311 ;  and  in  1837, 1321. 
In  the  former  year,  485  studied  divinity, 
242  law,  and  185  medicine.  —  Lemberg 
was  formerly  an  important  fortress ;  but 
the  demolition  of  its  fortifications  was  be¬ 
gun  early  in  the  last  century,  and  com¬ 
pleted  under  the  emperor  Joseph  II.,  when 
its  ramparts  were  planted  with  trees,  and 
laid  out  in  public  walks. 

Lemercier*  died  in  1840. 

Lemon.*  The  binoxalate  of  potash  is 
often  sold  under  the  name  of  the  essential 
salt  of  lemons.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  re¬ 
moving  iron-moulds  and  ink-stains  from 
linen. 

Lennep  (David  James  van),  born  at  Am¬ 
sterdam,  in  Holland,  in  July  1774,  is  one 
of  the  most  erudite  philologers  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day.  After  having  pursued  the  study 
of  jurisprudence,  and  obtained  the  degree 
of  doctor  juris ,  he  accepted  an  appoint¬ 
ment  to  a  professorship  in  the  “  Athense- 
um”  of  his  native  city,  where  he  taught 
successfully  the  languages  and  antiquities 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  until  invited  to  a  pro¬ 
fessorship  in  the  university  of  Leyden. 
Here  he  occupied  himself  diligently  in  a 
critical  and  historical  study  of  the  Latin 
language,  and  attained  at  length  the  repu¬ 
tation  of  being  the  best  Latin  scholar  of  his 
country  since  the  death  of  Wyttenbach. 
He  is  the  author  of  a  considerable  number 
of  Latin  works,  both  in  prose  and  verse ; 
all  of  them  distinguished  for  the  pure  and 
classical  style  in  which  they  are  composed. 
He  has  published  an  edition  of  the  “Hero¬ 
ics”  of  Ovid  and  Sabinus  (Amst.  1807), 
and .  in  conjunction  with  Bosch,  a  Greek 
Anthology  (5  vols.  Utrecht.  1795-1622.) 
— Van  Lennep  has  produced,  besides,  seve¬ 
ral  poems  in  the  Dutch  language,  which 
are  considered  by  his  countrymen  to  be 
master-pieces  of  their  kind,  and  has  trans¬ 


lated,  into  Dutch  verse,  the  “  Works  anc 
Days”  of  Hesiod. — He  was  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  States  General  of  Holland  in 
1838. — James  van  Lennep ,  the  son  of  the 
former,  born  at  Amsterdam  in  March  1802, 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  living  poets  of 
Holland,  as  well  as  the  author  of  several 
historical  novels,  which  are  regarded  by 
the  Dutch  as  among  the  best  works  of  fic¬ 
tion  in  their  language;  and  in  addition  to 
his  original  productions,  he  has  translated 
into  Dutch  some  of  the  poems  of  Lord 
Byron. 

Lenoir*  (Alexander).  This  learned 
antiquary  died  at  Paris  in  1839. 

Lenormand*  (Mademoiselle)  aspired  to 
a  higher  reputation  than  that  of  a  fortune- 
teller  and  prophetical  pretender,  by  the 
publication  in  1827  of  the  “  Memoires  his- 
toriques  et  secrets  de  1’imperatrice  Jose¬ 
phine”  (3  vols.  8vo).  She  has  also  an¬ 
nounced  the  publication  of  her  own  me¬ 
moirs,  which  cannot  fail  to  contain  much 
curious  matter;  but  they  are  only  to  ap¬ 
pear  after  her  death, — an  event,  however, 
if  we  are  to  believe  her,  not  to  take  place 
until  she  shall  have  lived  to  the  age  of 
124  years,  that  is  till  near  the  close  of  the 
19th  century. 

Leo  (Henry)  was  born  at  Rudolstadt, 
in  Germany,  in  March  1799.  He  studied 
successively  at  the  universities  of  Breslau, 
Jena,  and  Gottingen,  directing  his  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  first  place  to  medicine,  but  soon 
afterwards  to  archaeology  and  history.  He 
took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  at 
Gottingen  in  1819.  In  the  following  year, 
he  left  that  place  for  Erlangen,  where  he 
composed  a  treatise  “  On  the  Constitution 
of  the  Lombard  cities”  (1820),  and  a  dis¬ 
sertation  “On  the  worship  of  Odin  in  Ger¬ 
many”  (1822).  He  next  removed  to  Ber¬ 
lin,  and  became  there  one  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  disciples  of  Hegel.  The  in¬ 
terest,  however,  that  he  took  in  the  specu¬ 
lations  of  this  philosopher  did  not  prevent 
him  from  prosecuting  his  historical  in¬ 
quiries,  the  fruits  of  which  were  another 
volume  on  the  constitutions  of  the  cities 
of  Lombardy,  printed  immediately  after 
his  return  from  an  excursion  into  Italy. 
In  1826,  Leo  accepted  a  subordinate  ap¬ 
pointment  in  the  royal  library  at  Berlin, 
and,  in  order  to  eke  out  his  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence,  found  himself  obliged  to  submit 
to  much  literary  drudgery,  which  occupied 
his  time,  without  enhancing  his  reputa¬ 
tion.  At  length,  he  became  so  dissatisfied 
with  his  position,  that  he  suddenly  quitted 
Berlin,  and  went  first  to  Jena,  and  then  to 
Halle,  where  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
an  “extraordinary”  professorship  in  1628, 
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and  two  years  afterwards  an  “ordinary” 
professorship  of  history,  an  office  which  he 
has  continued  to  hold.  —  Leo’s  principal 
works  are  “  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the 
Jewish  State”  (1828);  an  “Introduction 
to  the  History  of  the  Middle  Ages”  (1830) ; 
a  “  History  of  the  Italian  States,”  consti¬ 
tuting  a  portion  of  the  historical  series  of 
Heeren  and  Ukert  (1829-32);  “Twelve 
books  of  the  History  of  the  Netherlands” 
(2  parts,  1832-35) ;  “  Elements  of  Uni¬ 
versal  History,”  6  volumes  of  which  have 
appeared;  “Specimens  of  the  Language 
of  the  ancient  Saxons  and  Anglo-Saxons” 
(1838) ;  and  “  Beowulf,  the  oldest  poem 
extant  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  dialect,”  exa¬ 
mined  as  a  work  of  art,  and  in  its  histori¬ 
cal  and  mythological  relations. 

Lerminier  (Jean  Louis  Eugene)  was 
born  at  Paris  in  March  1803.  He  went 
when  young  to  Germany,  and  resided  at 
Heidelberg  and  Berlin  till  the  year  1827. 
He  first  made  himself  known  by  the  pub¬ 
lication,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  of  his  work 
“  De  possessione  analytica  Savignianese 
doctrin®  expositio”  (1827).  A  private  or 
voluntary  course  of  lectures,  which  he  de¬ 
livered  in  1828-30,  obtained  for  him  from 
the  government  an  appointment  to  one  of 
the  three  new  professorships  instituted,  in 
1831,  in  the  College  of  France,  to  wit, 
to  that  of  “  Comparative  Legislation”  ( des 
legislations  comparees').  His  lectures,  in 
this  chair,  were  for  a  considerable  time 
imbued  with  the  most  “  liberal”  political 
opinions,  and  being  promptly  reproduced 
by  the  public  press,  attracted  in  a  very 
uncommon  degree  the  public  attention. 
The  government  at  length  became  uneasy 
at  the  influence  to  its  disadvantage  which 
they  were  calculated  to  exert;  and  it  was 
rumoured  that  the  measure  of  abolishing 
the  professorship  held  by  M.  Lerminier 
had  been  seriously  agitated  in  the  council 
of  ministers,  —  a  rumour  tending  to  in¬ 
crease  still  more  the  popularity  and  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  lecturer.  Notwithstanding 
all  this,  however,  a  gradual  approximation 
took  place  on  his  part  towards  the  princi¬ 
ples  on  which  the  affairs  of  France  were 
administered.  In  April  1838,  his  change 
of  opinions  was  manifested  in  an  unequivo¬ 
cal  manner  to  the  public,  by  his  consenting 
to  be  made  a  member  of  the  legion  of 
honour,  and  to  have  the  title  of  “  maitre 
des  requetes”  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
government.  IIis  unpopularity  with  his 
former  political  friends  soon  became  ex¬ 
treme,  and  led  to  his  retirement  altogether 
from  public  life  in  1839.— Besides  the  work 
already  mentioned,  M.  Lerminier  is  the 
author  of  an  “  Introduction  generate  a 
Vol.  XIV.— 50 


I’histoire  du  droit;”  the  “Philosophie  du 
droit”  (2vols.);  “  Lettres  philosophiques  a 
un  Berlinois;”  “De  l’influence  de  la  phi¬ 
losophic  du  dix-huitieme  siecle  sur  la 
legislation  et  la  sociabilite  du  dix-neu- 
vieme ;”  “  Au  dela  du  Rhin,  ou  de  l’Alle- 
magne  depuis  Mad.  de  Stael”  (2  vols.); 
“Etudes  d’histoire  et  de  philosophie”  (2 
vols.);  “Cours  d’histoire  romaine,  depuis 
Auguste  jusqu’a  Commode ;”  and  “  Dix 
ans  d’enscignement.”  He  also  contributed 
a  considerable  number  of  articles  to  the 
“  Revue  des  Deux-Mondes,”  which  are  not 
the  least  remarkable  of  his  productions; 
he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  journals 
entitled  “  Le  Droit”  and  “  Le  Bon  Sens 
and  he  has  for  several  years  written  the 
political  chronicle  in  the  “Journal  de 
Paris.” 

Leslie*  (Charles  Robert).  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  months  passed  at  West 
Point,  in  the  year  1832,  this  distinguished 
painter  has  continued  to  reside  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  that  country  offering  advantages  to 
artists  which,  as  yet,  America  cannot  afford 
them.  Among  the  pictures  purchased  of 
him  by  American  gentlemen,  and  now  in 
this  country,  are  Christ  blessing  little 
children;  Christ  with  Mary  and  Martha; 
Sterne  recovering'  his  memorandums  from 
the  ehaise-vamper’s  wife;  Shallow  prompt¬ 
ing  Slender’s  courtship  of  Anne  Page; 
Touchstone  and  Audrey  with  the  shep¬ 
herd  William;  Dulcinea;  and  a  fine  por¬ 
trait  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  which  he  painted 
at  Abbotsford,  for  Mr.  Ticknor,  of  Boston. 
Within  the  last  few  years,  his  elegant 
pencil  has  produced  the  Coronation  of  Vic¬ 
toria,  and  the  Christening  of  the  Princess 
Royal,  both  of  which  were  painted  for  the 
Queen ;  also  the  Lady  in  Comus,  for  Prince 
Albert.  Report  speaks  highly  of  his  late 
pictures  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield’s  family 
visited  by  Lady  Blarney  and  Miss  Skeggs; 
and  the  Reading  the  will  of  Roderick  Ran¬ 
dom’s  grandfather. 

Leslie*  (John)  was  the  professor  of 
Mathematics  in  the  University  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  from  1805  to  1819 ;  when  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  Mr.  Playfair  in  the  chair  of  Natu¬ 
ral  Philosophy.  He  was  knighted  in  June 
1832,  and  died  on  the  2d  of  November  of 
the  same  year. 

Lesseps*  (Jean  Bapt.  Barthelemi,  barou 
de).  He  was  appointed,  in  1827,  consul- 
general  of  France  in  Syria,  and  subse¬ 
quently,  to  the  same  office  at  Tunis,  wher«? 
he  died  in  1832. 

Lesueur*  (Jean  Francois,  not  Jea * 
Baptiste )  died  in  October  1837. 

Letter  of  credit  is  a  letter  from  one 
|  banker  or  mercantile  correspondent  to  an 
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other,  requesting  him  to  advance  money 
to  a  certain  amount  to  the  bearer,  or  a 
third  party  named.  The  granting  of  such 
a  letter  is  generally  announced  in  course 
of  post  to  the  correspondent;  a  duplicate 
of  it  being  sent  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
signature  of  the  party  in  whose  favour  the 
credit  is  established,  or  a  description  of 
him,  in  case  the  document  should  fall  into 
improper  hands. 

Letronne  (Jean  Antoine),  distinguish¬ 
ed  as  a  geographer,  antiquarian,  and  phi- 
lologer,  and  one  of  the  most  erudite  of  the 
living  men  of  letters  in  France,  was  born 
at  Paris  on  the  25th  of  January  1787.  His 
father,  who  was  an  engraver,  was  desirous 
that  he  should  likewise  pursue  the  career 
of  an  artist,  and  placed  him  at  8  years  of 
age  in  the  studio  of  David.  But  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  to  be  a  painter,  at 
least  one  of  a  high  order  of  excellence,  was 
not  his  proper  vocation;  while,  from  the  in¬ 
telligence  and  activity  of  mind  which  he 
already  exhibited,  hopes  came  to  be  enter¬ 
tained  by  his  friends  that  he  might  one 
day  rise  to  eminence  in  science  or  litera¬ 
ture.  With  a  view  to  prepare  him  for  en¬ 
tering  the  Polytechnic  School,  he  attended 
the  courses  of  instruction  of  the  central 
schools,  until  the  death  of  his  father,  when 
he  had  scarcely  attained  his  14th  year. 
This  event  again  changed  his  destination, 
by  obliging  him  to  seek  for  a  speedy  means 
of  supporting  himself,  and  assisting  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  wants  of  his  mother,  and  of 
a  younger  brother.  Besides  giving  ele¬ 
mentary  lessons,  he  was  employed  by  the 
geographer  Mentelle  to  assist  him  while 
composing  his  Dictionary  of  Modern  Geo¬ 
graphy.  He  was  afterwards  associated 
with  the  same  author  in  the  preparation 
of  the  “  Geographie  des  quartre  parties  du 
monde”  (4  vols.  1806).  In  the  next  place, 
he  accepted  of  an  advantageous  offer  made 
to  him  to  accompany  a  foreigner  on  his 
travels  through  France,  Italy,  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  Holland.  This  journey  occupied 
the  years  1810,  1811,  and  1812.  Shortly 
after  his  return  to  Paris,  he  published  his 
first  work,  entitled  “Essai  critique  sur 
la  topographie  de  Syracuse.”  His  “Re- 
cherches  geographiques  sur  le  livre  de 
Men  surd  Or  bis,  of  the  monk  Dieuil,”  ap¬ 
peared  in  1814.  In  1815,  he  was  entrust¬ 
ed  by  the  French  government  with  the 
task  of  completing  the  translation  of  Stra¬ 
bo,  begun  by  La  Porte  du  Theil.  In  March 
1816  he  became,  by  appointment  of  the 
king,  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  In¬ 
scriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  and  in  the 
course  rf  the  same  year  obtained  the  prize 
proposed  ny  the  academy  or.  “the  metrical 


system  of  Hero  of  Alexandria.”  —  M.  Le¬ 
tronne  was  appointed  “  inspecteur  genera] 
des  etudes”  in  1819,  and  professor  of  his¬ 
tory  in  the  College  of  France  in  1831.  In 
1832,  he  exchanged  the  former  office  for 
that  of  curator  of  the  cabinet  of  antiquities 
of  the  royal  library ;  in  1838,  he  became 
administrator  of  the  College  of  France, 
and  quitted  the  chair  of  history  for  that  of 
arclueology ;  and  he  succeeded  M.  Daunou 
in  1840  in  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  ar¬ 
chives  of  the  kingdom. — Besides  the  works 
already  mentioned,  M.  Letronne  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  “Considerations  generales  sur 
revaluation  des  monnaies  grecques  et  ro- 
maines,  et  sur  la  valeur  de  l’or  et  de  l’ar- 
gent  avant  la  decouverte  de  TAmerique” 
(4to.,  1817)  ;  “Recherches  pour  servir  a 
l’histoire  d’Egypte  pendant  la  domination 
des  Grecs  et  des  Romains”  (1823) ;  “  Ob¬ 
servations  sur  l’objet  des  representations 
zodiacales  qui  nous  restent  de  l’antiquite” 
(1826);  “Materiaux  pour  l’histoire  du 
christianisme”  (4to.  1833),  &c.  But  the 
most  remarkable  of  his  productions  is, 
without  any  doubt,  the  “Recueil  des  in¬ 
scriptions  grecques  et  latines  recueillies  en 
Egypte,”  now  in  course  of  publication,  and 
to  be  completed  in  5  volumes  4to.,  with  an 
atlas  in  folio. 

Lewis  (Major-general  Morgan)  was  the 
sun  of  Mr.  Francis  Lewis,  one  of  the  sign¬ 
ers  of  the  declaration  of  independence, 
and  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
October  16th  1754.  He  graduated  at 
Princeton  College  in  1773,  when  he  en¬ 
tered  upon  the  study  of  the  law  in  the 
office  of  Mr.  Jay,  afterwards  Chief-Justice 
Jay.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of 
the  Revolution,  in  1775,  he  joined  the 
American  army  under  General  Washing¬ 
ton,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston,  and 
continued  in  active  service  until  the  peace. 
During  the  contest  he  distinguished  him¬ 
self  on  various  occasions,  particularly  at 
Saratoga,  where,  with  the  rank  of  colonel, 
he  held  the  office  of  quarter-master-gene¬ 
ral  under  General  Gates,  and  subsequent¬ 
ly  in  the  operations  undertaken  by  Gene¬ 
ral  Clinton  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
state  of  New  York  against  Sir  John  John¬ 
son’s  mixed  force  of  British  regulars  and 
savages.  —  At  the  end  of  the  war,  he  re¬ 
sumed  his  profession  of  the  law,  and  was 
shortly  after  elected  a  member  of  the  State 
Legislature  from  the  city  of  New  York. 
He  next  represented  in  the  same  body  the 
county  of  Dutchess,  whither  he  had  re¬ 
moved  ;  and  was  then  appointed  success¬ 
ively  a  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas, 
attorney-general  of  the  state,  a  judo-e  of 
the  supreme  court,  and  (1801)  chief  jus 
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tice  of  the  same  court.  In  1804,  he  was 
elected  governor  of  New  York ;  in  1810, 
he  served, as  a  member  of  the  Senate  of 
that  state ;  and  in  1812,  he  was  appointed 
quarter-master-general  of  the  U.  S.  army, 
with  the  rank  of  a  brigadier-general.  — 
The  last-mentioned  office  he  held,  how¬ 
ever,  only  for  about  10  months,  being  pro¬ 
moted  in  March  1813  to  the  rank  of  a  ma¬ 
jor-general.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the 
campaign  of  that  year,  he  acted  under  the 
orders  of  General  Dearborn  on  the  Nia¬ 
gara  frontier ;  and,  in  the  latter  part  of  it, 
he  accompanied  General  Wilkinson  in  his 
expedition,  down  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
against  Montreal.  In  1814,  he  was  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  command  of  the  forces 
destined  for  the  defence  of  the  city  and 
harbour  of  New  York  from  an  appre¬ 
hended  attack  of  the  enemy.  —  From  the 
close  of  the  war  in  1815  down  to  the 
period  of  his  death,  General  Lewis  lived 
in  retirement  from  all  public  duties,  with 
the  single  exception  of  an  oration  which 
he  delivered  (he  being  then  in  his  78th 
year),  by  the  request  of  the  corporation  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  22d  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  1832 ;  that  day  being  the  centennial 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  “  father  of 
his  country.” 

Leyden.*  Population  in  1837,  36,110. 
—  In  1835,  the  university  had  33  profes¬ 
sors,  and  647  students.  Of  the  latter,  250 
were  engaged  in  the  study  of  law,  212 
in  that  of  divinity,  131  in  that  of  medicine, 
and  54  only  in  the  study  of  the  various 
branches  of  literature  or  science  taught  by 
the  faculty  of  philosophy.  The  university 
is  well  provided  with  the  collections  and 
apparatus  required  to  give  efficiency  to  the 
courses  of  instruction  delivered  by  the  pro¬ 
fessors.  The  museum  of  natural  history  is 
especially  deserving  of  mention.  It  sur¬ 
passes  most  others  in  Europe,  being  main¬ 
ly  indebted  for  its  excellence  to  the  public 
spirit  of  the  Dutch  naval  officers  and  fo¬ 
reign  agents,  who  take  every  opportunity 
of  forwarding  natural  curiosities  to  their 
native  country ;  but  it  also  owes  much  to 
the  acquisition  of  the  valuable  collection 
of  birds  by  Temminck,  and  to  the  labours 
of  travellers  and  collectors  sent  by  the 
senatus  to  Africa,  S.  America,  and  other 
parts  of  the  globe. 

Liabilities  is  a  term  at  present  applied 
to  denote  the  pecuniary  obligations  of  an 
individual  or  company. 

Liberia.*  In  consequence  of  purchases 
of  territory  by  the  American  Colonization 
Society  from  the  natives  during  the  year 
1845,  this  colony  has  acquired  an  unbro¬ 
ken  line  of  sea-coast  from  Digby,  on  the 


North-West,  to  Grand  Bassa  Point,  and 
from  Blue  Barre  to  Tassoo ;  and  the  means 
have  since  been  supplied  to  the  governor 
for  making  additional  purchases.  —  The 
following  statistical  information  is  obtained 
from  the  annual  report  of  the  Colonization 
Society  for  1846.  The  total  number  of 
emigrants  from  the  United  States,  from  the 
first  attempt  to  establish  a  settlement  in 
Liberia  in  1820,  down  to  the  end  of  the 
month  of  September  1843,  was  4454.  Of 
these,  1687  were  born  free  ;>  97  purchased 
their  freedom ;  and  2290  were  emancipated 
in  view  of  their  emigration.  The  deaths 
in  the  colony,  during  the  same  period, 
amounted  to  2198,  including  62  that  died 
at  Sierra  Leone  and  Sherbro.  There 
were,  also,  520  removals  from  the  colony ; 
of  whom  108  were  to  the  United  States, 
197  to  Sierra  Leone,  147  to  Cape  Palmas, 
and  the  remaining  68  left  in  foreign  ves¬ 
sels  for  places  not  mentioned.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  in  the  colony  in  the  autumn 
of  1843,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  the 
American  Colonization  Society  and  its 
auxiliaries,  was  1736,  and  the  total  popu¬ 
lation  2390.  From  1820  to  1843,  the 
number  convicted  of  crimes  were:  —  for 
murder  7,  kidnapping  11,  burglary  and 
robbery  17,  grand  larceny,  107,  petit  lar¬ 
ceny  184,  and  other  offences  47.  In  1843, 
there  were  as  many  as  23  distinct  places 
of  public  worship  ;  13  of  which  belonged 
to  the  Methodist,  8  to  the  Baptist,  and  2  to 
the  Presbyterian  denomination  of  Chris¬ 
tians.  The  total  number  of  children  at¬ 
tending  school  was  562.  The  number  of 
acres  in  cultivation  was  3482.  For  the 
2  years  ending  September  30th  1843,  the 
value  of  the  exports  was  $123,695.  That 
of  the  imports,  for  the  same  period,  was 
157,829. — There  are  now  11  settlements 
in  Liberia.  Of  these,  Monrovia  is  the  largest, 
and  the  seat  of  government.  It  contains 
about  1000  inhabitants.  On  the  St.  Paul’s 
river  there  are  3  settlements,  Caldwell, 
Millsburg,  and  M’Donough;  the  first  about 
10,  the  second  about  20,  and  the  third 
about  18  miles,  from  Monrovia.  On  an 
arm  of  the  St.  Paul’s  river,  called  Stockton 
creek,  is  New  Georgia,  the  settlement  of 
recaptured  Africans.  At  the  mouth  of  tne 
Junk  river  is  the  settlement  of  Marsha.!, 
about  35  miles  by  sea  S.  of  Monrovia.  On 
the  St.  John’s  river  are  the  settlements  of 
Bassa  Cove,  Edina,  and  Bexley,  about  70 
miles  from  Monrovia.  Further  down  the 
coast,  at  the  distance  of  about  130  mile? 
by  sea  from  Monrovia,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Sinon  river,  is  the  settlement  of  Greenville, 
and  up  the  river  about  6  miles,  is  the  set 
!  tlement  of  the  people  liberated  by  the  late 
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Mrs.  Reed  of  Mississippi. — The  colony  has 
at  different  times  been  subjected  to  much 
inconvenience,  in  consequence  of  the  refu¬ 
sal  of  the  commanders  of  British  vessels  to 
pay  the  duties  imposed  on  imported  goods 
by  the  local  government.  The  right  of  the 
latter  to  impose  such  duties  has,  indeed, 
been  called  in  question,  on  the  ground  of 
Liberia  being  neither  an  independent  state, 
nor  the  colony  of  such  a  state,  but  merely 
the  creature  of  an  association  of  individu¬ 
als,  who  are  themselves  merely  the  private 
citizens  of  another  country.  To  provide  a 
remedy  for  the  evils  likely  to  ensue  to  the 
colonists  from  this  condition  of  tilings, 
the  Colonization  Society,  in  January  last 
(1846),  divested  itself  in  their  favour  of  such 
authority  over  them  as  it  had  hitherto  re¬ 
tained,  namely,  of  the  power  of  appointing 
the  governor,  and  of  a  veto  over  the  acts  of 
the  colonial  legislature,  which,  however, 
it  had  not  for  years  past  exercised  in  a 
single  instance.  The  settlers  of  Liberia 
have  thus,  at  length,  in  accordance  with 
the  original  design  of  the  philanthropic 
individuals  who  founded  it,  and  sustained 
it  through  its  infant  existence,  been  left,  in 
all  respects,  to  the  government  of  them¬ 
selves;  and  their  capacity  for  fulfilling 
adequately  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  and 
by  so  doing  to  command  the  respect  as 
well  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  earth, 
as  of  the  African  tribes  by  which  they  are 
surrounded,  will,  it  is  not  improbable,  be 
very  speedily  put  to  the  test. 

Lichtenstein*  (Martin  Henry  Charles) 
w7as  entrusted  with  the  superintendence  of 
the  zoological  museum  at  Berlin  in  1813, 
which  has  since  become  one  of  the  largest 
collections  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  and,  in 
a  scientific  view,  at  present  claims  to  hold 
the  first  place  among  them.  He  has  con¬ 
tributed  numerous  papers  on  the  various 
branches  of  zoology,  and  especially  orni¬ 
thology,  to  the  transactions  of  learned  so¬ 
cieties,  and  the  public  journals  of  the  day ; 
and  his  “  Travels  in  Southern  Africa”  (*2 
vols.  1810-11)  is  a  work  much  esteemed 
by  naturalists. 

Liebig  (Justus)  was  born  at  Darmstadt, 
in  Germany,  in  May  1803.  He  evinced 
at  an  early  age  a  taste  for  the  natural  sci¬ 
ences,  which  led  his  father,  in  selecting 
for  him  an  employment  for  life,  to  place 
him,  on  his  quitting  the  gymnasium,  with 
an  apothecary,  rather  than  with  any  other 
man  of  business.  This,  however,  was 
very  far  from  satisfying  his  aspirations. 
About  a  year  afterwards  (1818),  he  went 
to  the  university  of  Bonn,  and  subsequent¬ 
ly  to  that  of  Erlangen.  In  1822,  he  went 
m  Pa  ns  aim  continued  there  until  1824; 


being  enabled  to  do  so  by  the  bounty  of 
the  grand-duke  of  Hesse-Darmstadt.  A 
memoir  on  the  fulminates,  which  he  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  ac¬ 
quired  for  him  the  patronage  and  friend¬ 
ship  of  Alexander  de  Humboldt ;  and, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  latter, 
he  was  appointed  in  1824  an  “  extraordi¬ 
nary”  professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Giessen.  In  1826  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  an  “ordinary”  pro¬ 
fessor.  His  attention  has  been  in  a  great 
degree  directed  to  the  study  of  organic 
chemistry,  and  with  such  brilliant  success 
as  to  have  produced  an  entire  revolution 
in  this  department  of  science.  The  results 
of  his  investigations  were  for  the  most 
part  communicated  to  the  public  in  the 
“Annalen  der  Pharmacie.”  He  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  an  “  Introduction  to  the  Analysis 
of  Organic  Bodies”  (1837) ;  a  treatise  on 
“Organic  Chemistry”  (1839);  “Organic 
Chemistry,  in  its  application  to  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Physiology”  (1840) ;  “  Organic 
Chemistry,  in  its  application  to  Physiology 
and  Pathology”  (1842) ;  “  On  the  study  of 
the  Natural  Sciences,  and  on  the  condition 
of  Chemistry  in  Prussia”  (1840) ;  &c.  In 
conjunction  with  Poggendorf,  he  has  also 
published  a  chemical  dictionary. 

Liege.*  This  city,  in  1836,  contained 
58,000  inhabitants.  —  It  may  be  regarded 
as  the  Birmingham  of  the  European  conti¬ 
nent.  It  owes  this  distinction  to  its  situa¬ 
tion  in  a  district  abounding  with  coal  and 
iron,  and  which  also  affords  zinc,  lead, 
copper,  sulphur,  alum,  marble,  and  slate. 
The  royal  cannon-foundry,  instituted  in 
1802,  produces  at  an  average  9  pieces  of 
ordnance  weekly,  partly  brass  and  partly 
iron.  There  are  numerous  manufactories 
of  fowling-pieces,  muskets,  pistols,  &q.  In 
1836,  the  most  flourishing  year  of  the 
manufacture,  the  value  of  the  fire-arms 
issued  from  the  different  factories  of  Liege 
was  estimated  at  7,000,000  of  francs.  Steam 
engines  and  machinery  are  also  largely 
produced  in  Liege,  and  in  the  adjacent  busy 
and  populous  village  of  Seraing,  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Meuse.  As  many  as 
60  steam  engines,  of  the  aggregate  power 
of  695  horses,  with  from  2000  to  2200 
workmen,  500  of  whom  were  mindrs,  were 
said  to  have  been  employed,  at  one  time, 
in  the  single  manufactory  of  the  Messrs. 
Cockerill,  established  by  those  gentlemen 
(Englishmen)  in  the  palace  of  the  former 
prince  bishops,  purchased  by  them  for  the 
purpose.  Most  of  the  locomotive  engines 
upon  the  Belgian  railroads,  and  the  engines 
for  steam  vessels,  &c.,  used  in  Belgium, 
have  been  made  here,  and  many  have  also 
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been  sent  to  other  parts.  Liege  has,  be¬ 
sides,  manufactories  of  hardware  of  all 
kinds  ;  of  watches,  jewellery,  bronze,  and 
other  ornaments ;  woollen  and  cotton  fa¬ 
brics,  hats,  glue,  tobacco,  &c. ;  with  nume¬ 
rous  dyeing-houses,  tanneries,  and  distil¬ 
leries.  A  railroad  connects  it  with  Louvain 
and  Brussels. — The  university  has  46  pro¬ 
fessors,  and  usually  from  400  to  500  stu¬ 
dents.  It  possesses  a  cabinet  of  mineralogy, 
with  upwards  of  5600  specimens,  a  cabinet 
of  3000  fossils,  found  in  the  vicinity,  and 
other  scientific  collections. 

Lignin  is  the  scientific  designation  for 
the  woody  fibre.  (When,  by  different 
reagents,  all  the  soluble  matters  are  ex¬ 
tracted  from  wood,  the  insoluble  residue  is 
lignin.)  It  exhibits  itself  in  a  variety  of 
forms,  constituting  the  different  textures 
of  hard  and  soft  wood,  and  various  fibrous 
products,  such  as  hemp,  flax,  cotton,  &c. 
When,  by  fine  mechanical  division,  it  is 
reduced  to  a  pulpy  state,  it  is  formed  into 
paper.  The  analogy  that  exists  between 
the  composition  of  sugar,  gum,  starch,  and 
even  vinegar,  and  lignin,  has  suggested 
the  possibility  of  the  conversion  of  those 
proximate  elements  into  each  other ;  and 
it  has  accordingly  been  found,  that  by  care¬ 
fully  roasting  pure  and  fine  sawdust,  it  is 
rendered  partially  soluble  in  water,  and 
that  a  part  of  it  is  converted  into  a  nutritious 
substance,  probably  intermediate  between 
sugar  and  starch;  and  which,  when  mixed 
with  a  little  flour,  yields  a  palatable  bread, 
not  very  unlike  that  made  by  some  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe 
of  the  bark  of  trees.  Mixed  with  sulphu¬ 
ric  acid,  lignin  passes  into  gum  ;  and  from 
.  this,  sugar  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  it 
for  some  hours  in  a  very  dilute  sulphuric 
acid :  this  sugar,  when  purified,  much  re¬ 
sembles  grape  or  honey  sugar.  By  this 
process,  rags  may  be  converted  into  nearly 
their  own  weight  of  this  peculiar  saccha¬ 
rine  matter.  The  production  of  vinegar 
by  the  destructive  distillation  of  wood,  ori¬ 
ginally  suggested  about  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century  by  Glauber,  has  lately  be¬ 
come  an  important  article  of  manufacture. 
And  upon  the  whole,  there  are  very  few 
natural  products  equally  important  with 
lignin  in  their  applications  to  the  useful 
and  ornamental  arts. 

Link.*  4mong  the  later  works  of  this 
distinguished  naturalist,  may  be  mentioned 
here  his  “Elementa  philosophise  botan.” 
(1824);  his  “Manual  for  the  Knowledge 
of  the  most  Useful  Plants ;”  and  his  “  Pro- 
pylaea  to  the  Science  of  Natural  History.” 

Linsey,  or  Linsey  Woolsey,  a  kind 
of  flannel,  o?  which,  however,  only  the 


woof  is  composed  of  wool,  tlie  warp  being 
thread. 

Lintz.*  Population  in  1839,  exclusive 
of  the  garrison,  23,318.  —  Since  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  last  war  with  France,  Lintz 
has  been  fortified  in  a  peculiar  manner ; 
no  less  than  32  strong  detached  forts  hav¬ 
ing  been  erected  at  a  certain  distance 
around  it,  23  on  the  left  and  9  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Danube,  rendering  it  a  fortified 
camp,  in  case  of  necessity,  for  an  army. 
Owing  to  the  demolition  of  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  at  Ulm  by  the  French,  there  was  not, 
previously  to  the  erection  of  these  works 
any  fortress  to  defend  the  valley  of  the 
Danube,  between  the  frontier  of  France 
and  Vienna. — Besides  the  manufacture  of 
carpets  and  other  woollen  goods,  there  are 
manufactories  of  cotton  and  silk  goods, 
leather,  gold  lace,  cards,  tobacco,  &c. 
Lintz  is  a  station  for  the  steamers  on  the 
Danube,  and  the  transit  trade  by  that  river 
is  very  considerable.  Two  railroads  meet 
here :  one  goes  north  to  Budweis,  in  Bo¬ 
hemia,  67  miles,  and  was  the  first  con¬ 
structed  in  Germany;  and  the  other  to 
Gm unden  on  the  Traun,  which  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  prolong  to  Gratz,  by  way  of 
Leoben  and  Bruck. 

Lipinski*  was  at  Dresden  during  the 
year  1837.  He  next  again  visited  Russia, 
but  soon  returned  to  Germany.  Since 
1839,  he  has  resided  at  Dresden  as  the  di¬ 
rector  of  the  concerts  at  the  court  of  Sax¬ 
ony.  In  1836,  he  published  a  number  of 
“  capriccios  and  variations.” 

Lisbon.  *  Population  estimated  to 
amount  at  present  to  260,000.  The  trade 
of  this  city  has  greatly  diminished  since 
the  separation  of  Portugal  from  Brazil. 
Upwards  of  1000  vessels  enter  the  port 
annually,  of  which  about  one-third  are 
British. 

Liszt  (Francis),  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  performers  on  the  piano  forte  of 
the  present  day,  was  born  in  October  1811 
at  Rading,  near  Oedenburg,  in  Hungary,  * 
not  far  from  the  borders  of  Germany.  His 
musical  powers  were  very  early  developed; 
and  he  performed  in  public  on  the  piano 
forte  when  he  was  only  nine  years  of  age. 
The  pecuniary  assistance  bestowed  upon 
him  by  several  Hungarian  noblemen  ena¬ 
bled  his  father  to  take  him  to  Vienna, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  instructions,  both 
theoretical  and  practical,  of  the  first  mas¬ 
ters  in  music.  He  next  went  to  Paris, 
with  the  object  in  view  of  completing  his 
musical  education  at  the  “  conservatoire/ 
under  Cherubini.  Repulsed  by  the  latter, 
on  account  of  his  being  a  foreigner,  he 
ventured,  nevertheless,  to  perform,  on  se* 
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vera.  occasions  at  the  “  theatre  de  l’Ope- 
ra,”  and  with  the  most  extraordinary  suc¬ 
cess.  His  reception  in  London,  which  he  vi¬ 
sited  in  the  spring  of  1824,  was  equally  bril¬ 
liant.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year, 
he  produced  in  the  French  capital  his  opera 
of  Don  Sanchez.  He  has  since  travelled 
over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  his  pro¬ 
gress  being  marked,  especially  at  Berlin, 
by  a  series  of  the  most  unequivocal  tri¬ 
umphs.  Liszt  is  a  man  of  letters,  and  has 
published  some  essays,  and  a  volume  of 
poetry.  It  may  be  added  that  his  musical 
career  has  been  several  times  interrupted, 
and  at  one  time  for  so  long  a  period  as 
two  years,  by  the  excited  condition  of  his 
mind  in  reference  to  religious  subjects. 

Littrow  (John  Joseph,  Edler  v.)  was 
born  in  March  1781,  at  Bischof-Teinitz, 
in  Bohemia.  He  became  a  pupil  of  the 
gymnasium  at  Prague  in  1793,  and  a  stu¬ 
dent  in  the  university  of  that  city  in  1798. 
In  1802,  he  obtained  a  situation  as  private 
tutor  in  the  family  of  a  nobleman  in  Aus¬ 
trian  Silesia.  Until  then,  his  passion  for 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  had  been 
universal ;  but  shortly  afterwards,  from  a 
perusal  of  works  of  science  to  which  he 
had  access,  his  attention  came  to  be  in  an 
especial  manner  directed  to  mathematical 
and  astronomical  investigations.  He  was 
appointed  professor  of  Astronomy  at  Cra¬ 
cow  in  1807,  and  next  at  Kasan,  in  Russia. 
In  1810,  he  became  director  of  the  obser¬ 
vatory  at  Buda,  in  Hungary ;  whence  he 
removed  in  1819  to  Vienna,  to  take  the 
charge  of  the  observatory  in  that  city,  and 
to  occupy  a  professorship  of  Astronomy 
there.  —  Littrow  is  the  author  of  many  va¬ 
luable  works,  such  as — a  treatise  on  “The¬ 
oretical  and  Practical  Astronomy”  (2  vols., 
1821-27) ;  “  Elements  of  Algebra  and  Ge¬ 
ometry”  (1823);  on  the  “Measurement 
of  Heights  by  the  Barometer”  (1823); 
“  Popular  Astronomy”  (1825) ;  a  wu>rk  on 
the  Calendar,  entitled  “ Knlenderiogra - 
phie ”  (1828);  “The  Calculation  of  An¬ 
nuities  for  Lives”  (1829);  “Lectures  on 
Astronomy”  (2  vols.,  1830);  “Dioptrics” 
(1830);  “Gnomonics”  (1831);  a  treatise 
on  Life  Insurance  (1832) ;  another  on 
W eights  and  Measures  (1832) ;  “  On  the 
Comet  of  the  year  1832”  (1832) ;  “  On 
the  Calculation  of  Probabilities”  (1833) ; 
“  On  the  Constellations  and  Nebulse  of  the 
Heavens”  (1835) ;  “The  Double  Stars” 
(18&7);  “The  Wonders  of  the  Heavens” 
'3  vols.,  1836) ;  “A  Short  Introduction  to 
the  Mathematics”  (1838);  “Atlas  of  the 
Starry  Heavens”  (1839);  and  the  “An- 
aals  of  the  Observatory  at  Vienna”  (18 
vo.  s  1821-39) 


Liverpool*  contained,  in  1841, 286,487 
‘inhabitants.  —  The  port  of  Liverpool  has 
continued  to  be  improved  by  artificial 
means ;  as,  for  example,  in  1839,  by  the 
opening  (by  dredging)  of  the  Victoria 
Channel.  Since  then,  vessels  of  the  largest 
size  cross  the  bar  of  the  Mersey  at  first 
quarter  flood;  and  14,000  vessels  passed 
this  channel  in  12  months  from  its  open¬ 
ing.  The  aggregate  annual  value  of  the 
imports  and  exportsdoes  not  fall  much  short 
of  the  extraordinary  sum  of  .£40,000,000, 
if  they  do  not  rather  exceed  that  amount. 
Four-fifths  of  the  trade  between  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  cen 
tres  at  present  in  Liverpool.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  British  ships  which  entered  the  port 
of  Liverpool,  in  1841,  was  2187,  of  the 
burden  of  537,359  tons ;  of  foreign  ships, 
the  number  was  1305,  of  the  burden  of 
468,873  tons.  There  belonged  to  Liver¬ 
pool,  on  the  1st  of  January  1840,  1133 
ships,  of  the  registered  burden  of  269,176 
tons,  manned  by  13,958  seamen.  —  Liver¬ 
pool  has,  by  means  of  canals  and  improved 
river  navigation,  a  complete  water  com¬ 
munication,  directly  or  indirectly,  not  only 
with  the  great  manufacturing  towns  of 
Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Yorkshire,  from 
which  it  derives  its  chief  articles  of  export, 
but  likewise  with  the  S.  counties,  and,  in 
fact,  with  nearly  every  part  of  England. 
The  facility  of  transit,  however,  both  for 
passengers  and  goods,  has  been  vastly  in¬ 
creased  since  the  opening  of  the  railways, 
by  which  Liverpool  is  brought  within  an 
hour’s  distance  of  Manchester,  and  both 
are  brought  within  4  hours  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  and  9  hours  of  the  metropolis. 

Livingston  (Edward)  was  born  in  the 
year  1764,  at  Clermont  (Livingston’s  ma¬ 
nor),  in  Columbia  county,  in  the  state  of 
New  York.  He  was  a  younger  brother  of 
Mr.  Robert  R.  Livingston,  of  whom  a  no¬ 
tice  was  given  in  a  previous  volume  of  this 
work.  He  went  to  school  at  Albany,  and 
then  at  Esopus  or  Kingston,  on  the  Hudson 
river.  In  1779,  he  entered  an  advanced 
class  of  Princeton  College,  where  he  took 
his  degree  of  A.B.  two  years  afterwards. 
Having  selected  the  law  for  a  profession, 
he  pursued  the  study  of  it  at  Albany,  and 
upon  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1785, 
established  himself  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  There,  before  he  reached  the  age 
of  30,  he  had  acquired  a  high  reputation 
for  his  attainments  as  a  jurist,  and  ability 
as  an  advocate.  —  Mr.  Livingston  was,  iji 
1794,  elected  a  representative  in  Congress, 
from  the  city  of  New  York  and  some  of 
the  neighbouring  counties.  During  the  6 
years  that  he  was  a  member  of  that  body 
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he  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  oppos¬ 
ed  to  the  administration  of  the  general  go¬ 
vernment.  His  opposition,  however,  was 
devoid  of  asperity,  and  was  far  from  being 
indiscriminate  in  its  character.  Nor  was 
his  attention  by  any  means  confined  to  the 
political  questions  by  which  the  community 
was  at  that  time  agitated.  To  him  were 
owing  the  first,  though  ineffectual,  attempts 
to  mitigate  the  severity  of  our  criminal 
laws,  and  to  adapt  the  punishments  in¬ 
flicted,  more  justly  than  had  before  been 
done,  to  the  nature  of  the  offence  which  was 
committed.  He  urged  the  passage,  also, 
of  several  laws  to  protect  or  relieve  Ame¬ 
rican  seamen,  left  by  accident  or  misfor¬ 
tune  on  foreign  shores.  And  he  gave  his 
earnest  support  to  the  measures  for  the 
gradual  increase  of  the  navy.  —  Shortly 
after  retiring  from  Congress,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  president,  Mr.  Jefferson,  to 
the  office  of  attorney  of  the  United  States 
for  the  state  of  New  York ;  and  about  the 
same  time  he  was  elected  mayor  of  the 
city  of  N  ew  York,  an  office  which,  as  then 
constituted,  required  the  exercise  of  im¬ 
portant  judicial  functions,  in  addition  to 
the  duties  ordinarily  performed  by  the  first 
municipal  magistrate  of  a  large  city.  In 
1803,  during  his  mayoralty,  the  city  expe¬ 
rienced  an  attack  of  the  yellow  fever; 
when  “  his  personal  exertions  and  benevo¬ 
lence  were  fearlessly  displayed,  at  the 
risk  of,  and  almost  with  the  loss  of  his 
own  life.”  In  the  mean  time,  his  private 
affairs  having  been  completely  neglected, 
in  consequence  of  his  assiduous  attention 
to  those  of  the  public,  they  became  great¬ 
ly  deranged  ;  and-  through  the  misconduct 
of  persons  who  had  been  entrusted  by  him 
with  the  collection  of  debts  due  to  the 
United  States,  he  was  subjected  to  heavy 
liabilities.  He  at  once  resigned  his  offices, 
and  by  a  removal  to  Louisiana,  which  had 
just  been  purchased  from  France,  sought 
for  a  rich  field,  where,  by  his  professional 
labours,  he  could  hope  to  obtain  the  means 
of  relieving  himself  from  his  pecuniary 
embarrassments.  Nor  was  he  disappoint¬ 
ed  ;  for  he  was  ultimately  enabled  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  obligations  which  he  had  in¬ 
curred,  both  principal  and  interest.  Short¬ 
ly  after  his  arrival  in  Louisiana,  the  Le¬ 
gislature  of  that  territory  entrusted  to  him, 
in  conjunction  with  the  late  Mr.  James 
Brown,  the  preparation  of  a  system  of  ju¬ 
dicial  procedure.  Discarding  the  fictions 
and  technicalities  of  the  English  law,  and 
avoiding  also  the  prolixity  of  the  Spanish, 
and  110?  u infrequently  of  the  French  code, 
they  produced  a  simple  and  intelligible 
system,  and  one  well  calculated  to  prevent 


unnecessary  delay  and  expense.  It  was 
adopted  by  the  Legislature,  as  well  through 
the  ability  displayed  by  its  framers  in  its 
support,  as  on  account  of  its  own  intrinsic 
merits;  in  despite  of  the  resistance  which 
it  met  with  from  the  members  of  the  bar 
generally  who  had  removed  to  Louisiana 
from  the  other  States  of  the  American 
Union.  But  this  was  merely  an  introduc¬ 
tory  step  to  other  still  more  important  la¬ 
bours  of  a  similar  character.  In  1820,  he 
was  appointed,  jointly  with  Messrs.  Der- 
bigny  and  Moreau,  to  revise  the  system 
of  civil  or  municipal  law,  a  compound  of 
French,  Spanish,  and  American  or  Eng¬ 
lish  jurisprudence,  hitherto  in  use  in  the 
state  of  Louisiana ;  and  in  1821,  he  was 
charged  solely  with  the  preparation  of  a 
new  system  of  penal  law.  The  new  civil 
code  was  presented  to  the  Legislature  in 
1823,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  part,  to  which  objections  were 
made,  was  promptly  adopted  by  it.  Mr.  Li¬ 
vingston  made,  in  1822,  a  preliminary  report 
on  the  principles  and  plan  on  which  he  pro¬ 
posed  to  frame  the  new  criminal  code,  with 
specimens  of  the  mode  of  its  execution. 
This  report  was  soon  afterwards  reprinted 
in  London ;  and  a  French  translation  of  it 
was  published  at  Paris,  in  1825.  The  sys¬ 
tem  of  penal  law,  in  the  form  in  which 
we  now  have  it,  was  submitted  to  the  Le¬ 
gislature  in  the  year  1826.  It  is  not,  pro¬ 
perly  speaking,  a  single  code,  but  consists 
of  “a  code  of  crimes  and  punishments,  a 
code  of  criminal  procedure,  a  code  of  evi¬ 
dence,  a  code  of  reform  and  prison  disci¬ 
pline,  and  a  book  of  definitions,  together 
with  introductory  reports  to  each  of  the 
codes,  pointing  out  the  changes  made  in 
existing  laws,  the  new  enactments  pro¬ 
posed,  and  the  principles  and  reasons  on 
which  they  were  founded.”  These  were 
all  published  together  at  Philadelphia,  in 
one  large  8vo  volume,  in  the  year  1833. 
“  The  system,”  Mr.  Gilpin  tells  us  in  his 
biographical  notice  of  Mr.  Livingston,  read 
before  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
and  inserted  in  the  3d  volume  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Law  Magazine,  “  has  not,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  been  yet  finally  acted  upon,  in  its 
extended  form,  by  the  Legislature  of  Lou¬ 
isiana;  but  it  does  not,  on  this  account 
claim  less  justly  the  admiration  of  the 
philanthropist  and  jurist.  It  is  a  work 
worthy  of  the  deep  consideration  of  all 
communities.  The  beauty  of  its  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  wisdom  of  its  provisions,  and 
the  simplicity  of  its  forms,  have  neve 
been  surpassed,  probably  never  equalled, 
in  any  similar  work ;  and  it  is  not  without 
entire  justice,  that  this  admirable  prod’  c- 
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tioD  has  contributed,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  of  his  labours,  to  secure  to  Mr. 
Livingston  that  eminent  place  which  he 
bolds  among  those  who  are  regarded,  not 
merely  as  distinguished  jurists,  but  as  pub¬ 
lic  benefactors.” — For  a  period  of  20  years, 
Mr.  Livingston  had  taken  no  part  in  pub¬ 
lic  affairs,  excepting  in  so  far  as  they 
were  connected  with  the  theory  or  prac¬ 
tice  of  his  profession,  and  excepting,  too, 
the  part  which  he  acted  in  the  defence  of 
New  Orleans,  in  the  capacity  of  an  aide- 
de-camp  of  General  Jackson.  At  length, 
in  1828,  on  his  signifying  his  intention 
to  retire  from  the  bar,  he  was  elected  a 
representative  m  Congress  from  the  state 
of  Louisiana:  in  1829,  he  was  transfer¬ 
red  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States;  and  in  1831,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  General  Jackson  to  the  office 
of  secretary  of  state,  then  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  Dur¬ 
ing  his  service  in  Congress,  from  1823 
to  1831,  Mr.  Livingston  did  not  speak 
often,  and  only  on  important  questions  of 
general  policy.  He  was  always  listened 
to  with  marked  attention  and  respect,  and 
distinguished  himself  especially  in  the 
celebrated  debate  in  the  Senate  on  Mr. 
Foote’s  resolution,  relative  to  the  public 
lands.  As  the  head  of  the  department  of 
State,  his  correspondence,  and  other  docu¬ 
ments  of  which  he  was  the  author,  will 
compare  without  disparagement  with  those 
that  have  proceeded  from  the  other  emi¬ 
nent  men  who,  since  the  organization  of 
the  government,  have  occupied  the  same 
position,  and  exhibit  throughout  a  most 
enlightened  and  liberal  spirit  in  reference 
to  the  foreign  relations  of  the  country.  In 
the  summer  of  1833,  the  president  selected 
Mr.  Livingston  to  fill  the  post  of  American 
minister  to  France ;  it  being  at  the  time 
one  of  unusual  importance,  on  account  of 
the  difficulties  which  had  sprung  out  of 
the  refusal  by  the  French  Chambers  to 
make  provision  for  the  payment  of  the  in¬ 
demnity  due  to  the  United  States,  for  inju¬ 
ries  committed  against  their  commerce 
during  the  last  European  war.  Mr.  Liv¬ 
ingston  conducted  his  mission,  under  try¬ 
ing  circumstances,  in  a  manner  redound¬ 
ing  very  much  to  his  own  credit,  as  well 
as  to  the  honour  of  the  country  which  he 
represented.  On  his  return  to  America 
in  the  spring  of  1835,  he  retired  to  his  seat 
at  Rhinebeck,  on  the  Hudson  river,  in  the 
midst  of  his  numerous  family  connexions. 
He  died  there  on  the  23d  of  May  1836. — 
Eminent  as  he  was  as  a  statesman,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  American  bar,  it  is, 
however  as  a  theoretical  jurist  that  Mr. 


Livingston  is  most  extensively  known; 
and  upon  his  merits  as  such  his  reputation 
will  chiefly  rest,  and  long  endure.  These 
merits  were  acknowledged  in  letters  to 
him,  and  otherwise,  by  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  his  contemporaries  abroad, 
as  well  as  at  home ;  and  they  procured  for 
him,  among  other  honours  of  a  similar  na¬ 
ture,  that  of  being  chosen  to  be  one  of  the 
foreign  associates  of  the  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences  of  Paris,  in  the  Moral  and  Political 
department. 

Lobau*  (count).  The  services  render 
ed  by  him,  as  commander  of  the  national 
guards  of  Paris,  in  maintaining  the  order 
and  tranquillity  of  that  metropolis,  were 
rewarded  by  his  promotion,  in  July  1831, 
to  the  dignity  of  a  marshal  6f  France.  He 
died  in  the  month  of  November  1838. 

Lockhart  (John  Gibson)  was  born  in 
January  1794,  at  Cambusnetbar  in  the 
Scottish  county  of  Lanark.  When  15 
years  old,  he  became  a  student  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oxford,  and  took  his  degree  of 
A.M.  there  in  1813.  He  then  studied  the 
law,  and  was  admitted,  in  1816,  as  an  ad¬ 
vocate  at  the  Edinburgh  bar.  His  atten¬ 
tion  wTas,  however,  soon  withdrawn  from 
the  practice  of  his  profession  to  the  more 
agreeable  pursuits  of  literature;  and  he 
became  one  of  the  most  active  contributors 
to  “Blackwood’s  Magazine.”  In  1619, 
he  published  his  “Peter’s  Letters  to  his 
Kinsfolk,”  which  were  very  extensively 
read,  in  America  as  well  as  in  Europe. 
This  was  followed  (1820-1825)  by  his 
novels  or  tales  of  “Adam  Blair,”  “Ma¬ 
thew  Wald,”  “Valerius,”  and  “Reginald 
Dalton,”  and  by  a  volume  of  Spanish  ro¬ 
mances  in  an  English  version.  His  repu¬ 
tation  was  now  fully  established;  and  in 
1825,  he  was  selected  to  be  the  editor  of 
the  “London  Quarterly  Review,”  to  which 
he  has  contributed  a  number  of  very  able 
articles.  In  1827,  Mr.  Lockhart  published 
an  account  of  the  life  of  Robert  Burns ;  in 
1829,  one  of  Napoleon ;  and  in  1837,  that 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  whose  daughter  he 
had  married.  He  has  also  translated  Fre¬ 
derick  von  Schlegel’s  “Lectures  on  An¬ 
cient  and  Modern  Literature.” 

Lomond  (Ben),  a  mountain  of  Scotland, 
situated  between  lochs  Lomond  and  Ka¬ 
trine,  27  miles  N.W.  of  Glasgow.  It  is 
elevated  3195  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  its  summit  commands  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  of  view,  on  which  account  it  is  more 
frequently  visited  than  any  of  the  high¬ 
land  mountains. 

Lomond  (Loch)  is  a  lake  of  Scotland, 
between  the  counties  of  Dunbarton  and 
Stirling.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  British 
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.akes,  being  24  miles  in  length,  from 
N.N.W.  to  S.S.E.;  and  where  broadest, 
along  its  S.  shore,  it  is  from  7  to  8  miles 
across.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  varied 
magnificence  of  its  scenery,  and  is  much 
resorted  to  by  tourists  during  the  summer 
season.  Contemporaneously  with  the  oc¬ 
currence  of  the  great  earthquake  at  Lis¬ 
bon  in  1755,  the  waters  of  the  lake  were 
violently  agitated ;  rising  rapidly  several 
feet  and  as  rapidly  falling,  for  several 
hours. 

London.*  The  population  of  London, 
in  1831,  amounted  to  1,508,469,  and  in 
1841,  it  had  increased  to  1,710,426.  A 
great  increase  has  also  taken  place  in  its 
trade  in  late  years.  There  were  3166 
British  ships,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of 
566,041  tons,  and  -2355  foreign  ships,  of 
355,463  tons  burden,  which  entered  the 
port  of  London  with  cargoes  from  foreign 
countries  in  the  year  1839.  Of  these 
ships,  15  British  of  the  burden  of  7272 
tons,  and  68,  mostly  or  all  American,  of 
the  burden  of  32,508  tons,  were  from  the 
United  States.  In  the  same  year,  the 
number  and  tonnage  of  coasting  vessels 
that  entered  the  port  were,  vessels  21,112, 
tonnage  2,828,701 ;  and  the  number  and 
tonnage  of  ships  that  entered  the  port,  in 
that  period,  with  cargoes  from  the  colonies 
and  dependencies  of  Great  Britain,  were 
ships  1683,  and  tonnage  417,139.  There 
bebnged  to  the  port  of  London,  in  1840, 
2950  ships,  of  the  total  burden  of  581,000 
tons,  manned  by  32,000  seamen.  This, 
which  is  by  far  the  greatest  amount  of 
shipping  that  ever  belonged  to ’any  single 
port,  will  appear  the  more  extraordinary 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  colliers  al¬ 
most  all  belong  to  Newcastle,  Sunderland, 
and  other  ports  in  the  N. — During  the  last 
30  years  (to  use  the  language  of  the  arti¬ 
cle  London  in  M’Culloch’s  Geographical 
Dictionary)  London  has  made  greater  ad¬ 
vances  than  could  reasonably  have  been 
expected  in  an  entire  century.  Within 
that  period,  four  bridges  have  been  built, 
extensive  docks  have  been  excavated,  gas 
been  introduced  into  every  street  and  al¬ 
ley  ;  steam,  both  on  the  river  and  on  rail¬ 
ways,  has  given  it  an  almost  unlimited 
power  of  intercourse  with  every  part  of 
the  kingdom,  and  of  the  world ;  new  and 
handsome  markets  have  been  erected,  ar¬ 
cades  lined  with  elegant  shops  have  been 
formed,  and  wide  lines  of  communication 
have  been  opened  through  close  and 
densely-crowded  neighbourhoods.  A  new 
park,  larger  and  handsomer  than  any  of 
the  other  three,  has  been  laid  out,  and 
surrounded  with  houses  more  resembling 
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palaces  than  private  residences;  an  lm-  . 
proved  police  has  given  additional  security 
both  to  person  and  property ;  abundant 
supplies  of  water  have  been  furnished  to 
every  separate  dwelling :  the  paving  and 
sewerage  have  been  greatly  improved, 
especially  in  districts  inhabited  by  the 
poor ;  and  the  formation  of  spacious  ceme¬ 
teries  in  the  suburbs  is  gradually  leading 
to  the  disuse  of  interments  within  the  town. 
At  the  same  time,  the  establishment  of 
colleges  and  proprietary  schools  has  ma¬ 
terially  increased  the  facilities  for  procur¬ 
ing  good  education ;  while  the  institution 
of  a  National  Gallery  and  School  of  De¬ 
sign  is  contributing  to  improve  the  na¬ 
tional  taste,  and  to  add  to  the  innocent 
pleasures  of  the  people.  —  London,  unlike 
most  other  European  capitals,  had  no  uni¬ 
versity  empowered  to  grant  degrees  till 
1836,  when  one  was  established  by  the 
royal  charter,  for  “  the  advancement  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  morality,  and  the  promotion  of 
useful  knowledge,”  without  distinction  of 
rank,  sect,  or  party.  This  institution  dif¬ 
fers  from  all  other  universities  in  its  hav¬ 
ing  nothing  to  do  with  the  business  of 
education,  being  constituted  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  proficiency  of 
candidates  for  academical  distinctions.  It 
is  in  fact  a  Board  of  Examiners,  empow¬ 
ered  to  grant  degrees  in  science  and  lite¬ 
rature  to  such  candidates  as  are  found,  on 
examination,  to  have  attained  the  required 
proficiency.  The  senate,  or  board,  con¬ 
sists  of  a  chancellor,  vice-chancellor,  and 
33  other  members.  The  faculties  are 
those  of  Arts,  Law,  and  Medicine,  in  each 
of  which  are  several  examiners,  amount¬ 
ing  in  the  whole  to  22,  of  whom  10  are 
members  of  the  senate.  The  examina¬ 
tions  are  half-yearly;  and  the  greatest 
number  of  candidates  for  degrees  has  hith¬ 
erto  been  furnished  by  University  and 
King’s  Colleges.  The  former  of  these, 
opened  in  1828,  is  governed  by  a  council 
and  senate  of  professors:  the  course  of 
education  embraces  classics,  pure  and 
mixed  science,  history,  jurisprudence,  and 
medicine ;  religion  being  wholly  excluded. 
There  are  altogether  32  professors,  12  of 
whom  belong  to  the  faculty  of  Medicine. 
The  success  of  the  medical  school,  which 
has  for  some  years  been  the  largest  in 
London,  has  led  to  the  erection  of  a  good 
hospital  close  to  the  College.  The  gene¬ 
ral  classes  have  not  been  so  well  attended 
as  the  sanguine  friends  of  the  establish¬ 
ment  at  first  expected ;  but  the  attendance 
is  like  to  be  increased  from  the  addition  to 
it  of  an  excellent  junior  school,  the  instruc¬ 
tion  in  which  forms  a  good  preparation  for 
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higher  studies.  King’s  College  is  an  in¬ 
stitution  of  a  similar  kind  to  University 
College,  and  is  similarly  conducted,  ex¬ 
cept  that  religion  is  taught,  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  See  King's  College ,  (Sup.) 

Londonderry  or  Derry  ;  a  city  in  the 
N.  of  Ireland,  and  capital  of  the  county  of 
the  same  name,  in  the  province  of  Ulster. 
It  is  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  river 
Foyle,  about  5  miles  above  where  it  falls 
into  Lough  Foyle,  121  miles  N.  by  W.  of 
Dublin,  in  lat.  54®  59  N.,  and  long.  7° 
19'  W. — Population  in  1841,  15,150. — It 
is  well  built,  and  the  principal  streets  are 
broad  and  clean,  well  paved,  and  well 
lighted.  The  cathedral,  constructed  in 
1633,  is  a  large,  handsome,  Gothic  struc¬ 
ture,  240  feet  long,  and  has  a  tower  and 
spire  228  feet  high,  erected  in  the  present 
century.  The  principal  public  buildings, 
exclusive  of  churches  and  other  ecclesias¬ 
tical  edifices,  are  the  Corporation  Hall,  the 
Court-House,  and  the  new  gaol  erected  on 
the  panoptic  principle. — Londonderry  has 
an  extensive  and  rapidly  increasing  trade. 
The  value  of  the  exports  from  it,  in  1840, 
was  estimated  to  amount  to  £1,350,000  or 
£1,400,000.  Steam-packets  ply  regularly 
•  between  it  and  Glasgow  and  Liverpool. 
It  is  one  of  the  principal  points  of  depar¬ 
ture  for  emigrants  to  the  United  States. — 
In  Irish  history,  Londonderry  is  famous  for 
the  memorable  siege  which  its  citizens 
successfully  sustained,  in  1689,  against 
the  forces  of  James  II.  A  fluted  column, 
one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  city,  was 
erected,  in  1827,  in  honour  of  the  Rev. 
George  Walker,  the  heroic  leader  of  the 
besieged. 

Longhi*  died  at  Milan  in  January 
1831. 

Louis  Bonaparte*  has  resided  in  great 
retirement  at  Florence  since  1830. 

Louis  Philippe  I.*  See  France,  (Sup.) 

Louis*  (baron).  Notwithstanding  his 
advanced  age,  he  was  induced  to  accept 
of  the  office  of  minister  of  finance,  in 
March  1831,  through  the  earnest  solicita¬ 
tion?  of  Casimir  Perier,  and  by  so  doing 
contributed,  on  account  of  the  confidence 
generally  reposed  in  the  moderation  and 
integrity  of  his  character,  to  tranquillize 
the  public  mind.  He  retired  from  office, 
however,  in  October  1832,  when  he  was 
created  a  pee”  As  such  he  took  a  pro¬ 
minent  part  in  the  debates  relating  to 
financial  matters,  till  h’is  death  in  1837. 

Louvain.*  Population  in  1836,  24,342. 
—The  railroad  from  Liege  to  Brussels 
passes  by  way  of  this  city. — According  to 
.lie  last  information  obtained,  its  univer¬ 


sity  had  20  professors,  and  from  600  to 
700  students. 

Lowndes  (William)  was  born  at  Char¬ 
leston,  South  Carolina,  about  the  year 
1781.  He  was  educated  'at  the  college 
in  his  native  town,  and  then  studied  the 
law.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but 
never  practised  his  profession.  Inheriting 
an  ample  fortune  from  his  father,  he  was 
enabled  to  gratify  his  tastes,  and  to  devote 
himself  to  philosophical  and  literary  pur¬ 
suits.  The  stores  of  information  which 
he  accumulated  were  not  only  very  exten¬ 
sive,  but  were,  at  the  same  time,  exact 
and  practical  in  their  bearing.  Notwith¬ 
standing  his  extreme  diffidence,  amounting 
almost  to  what  the  French  term  mauvaise 
honte ,  he  was  soon  elected  a  member  of 
the.  Legislature;  and,  in  the  autumn  of 
1810,  he  was  chosen  a  representative  to 
Congress.  He  occupied,  for  a  series  of 
years,  a  prominent  and  influential  position 
in  that  body.  Although  his  voice  was 
feeble,  and  his  external  appearance  in 
every  respect  unprepossessing,  he  never 
failed,  when  he  addressed  the  House,  to 
engage  the  respectful  attention  of  all  who 
heard  him ;  the  members  not  unfrequently 
gathering  around  him  in  groups  to  catch 
the  words  which  fell  from  his  lips.  His 
speech  in  the  session  of  1818-19,  on  Mr. 
Spencer’s  resolutions  to  issue  a  scire  fa¬ 
cias  against  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
for  an  alleged  violation  of  its  charter,  and 
that  in  the  session  of  1819-20  on  the  tariff, 
were  characterized  by  an  extraordinary 
power  of  thought  and  great  purity  of  dic¬ 
tion  ;  and  his  reports  on  the  coinage,  and 
on  weights  and  measures,  made  in  1818-19, 
are  models  of  that  species  of  composition. 
—  Mr.  Lowndes  visited  Europe  in  the 
summer  of  1820.  The  next  summer  he 
spent  at  a  seat  owned  by  him  in  the  low 
country  of  South  Carolina,  where  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  disease  of  which  he 
died.  By  the  advice  of  Dr.  Physick, 
whom  he  had  consulted,  he  embarked  on 
a  second  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  but 
died  before  he  reached  his  port  of  destina¬ 
tion,  on  the  22d  of  November  1822. — 
It  may  be  added  here  concerning  Mr. 
Lowndes,  that  very  few  of  our  public  men 
have  been  equally  fortunate  with  him  in 
commanding  the  respect  of  his  political 
opponents,  without  in  any  degree  lessen¬ 
ing  that  of  the  men  with  whom  he  gene¬ 
rally  acted.  No  one,  indeed,  was  less  the 
slave  of  party  than  lie  was.  A  remark¬ 
able  instance,  in  illustration  of  this,  oc¬ 
curred  in  December  1811,  when  an  elec¬ 
tion  was  about  to  be  held  for  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Being  so- 
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Iicited  to  attend  a  previous  “  caucus,”  for 
the  purpose  of  uniting  the  vote  of  the  de- 
mocratic  party,  he  replied  to  the  member 
who  addressed  him,  “  No,  sir,  I  will  attend 
to  the  election  of  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives.” 

Lozenge,*  in  Pharmacy,  is  a  medicinal 
substance  made  up  into  a  small  cake,  gra¬ 
dually  to  be  dissolved  in  the  mouth.  Su¬ 
gar,  gum,  and  starch,  are  the  usual  inert 
parts  of  lozenges,  and  minute  quantities 
of  active  substances  are  added,  according 
to  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intend¬ 
ed;  such  as  ipecacuanha  or  squills,  for  pec¬ 
toral  lozenges ;  extract  of  poppies  or  opium, 
for  sedative  lozenges ;  cayenne  pepper  as 
a  stimulant;  oil  of  peppermint,  as  an  anti- 
spasmodic,  &c. 

Lubeck*  had,  in  1840,  26,500  inhabi¬ 
tants. — Upwards  of  1600  vessels  enter  and 
leave  its  port  annually ;  they  are  princi¬ 
pally  Danish,  the  rest  being  Russian, 
Swedish,  Lubeck,  Dutch,  English,  and 
Prussian.  Steam-packets  sail  at  fixed  pe¬ 
riods  from  Travemunde,  the  port  of  Lu¬ 
beck,  for  St.  Petersburg,  Stockholm,  and 
Copenhagen.  The  duties  on  foreign  im¬ 
ports  are  only  per  cent,  ad  valorem;  the 
transit  duty  is  trom  ^  to  \  per  cent. :  there 
are  no  duties  on  exports. 

Lucca.*  The  population  of  the  city  of 
Lucca  in  1839  was  24,092. — It  has  several 
*  colleges,  a  seminary  founded  by  Eliza, 
princess  Bacchiochi,  sister  of  Napoleon, 
for  100  young  ladies,  a  botanic  garden, 
a  ducal  library  with  21,000  volumes,  a 
university  library  with  16,000  volumes,  a 
depot  de  mendicite,  a  monte  de  pietd,  and 
a  savings’  bank.  —  About  12  or  13  miles 
up  the  valley  of  the  Serchio,  on  which 
the  city  is  built,  are  the  baths  of  Lucca, 
picturesquely  situated,  and  frequented  by 
numerous  visiters.  The  temperature  of 
the  hottest  spring  is  about  128°  of  Fahren¬ 
heit. 

Lucien  Bonaparte*  was  permitted  to 
leave  the  Papal  States  in  1830.  After 
passing  some  time  in  England,  he  visited 
Germany  in  1838,  and  then  returned  to 
Italy.  He  died  at  Viterbo,  near  Rome, 
June  29th  1840. — His  son,  Charles  Bona¬ 
parte ?,  (prince  of  Musignano,)  is  the  author, 
besides  his  American  Ornithology,  of  a 
splendid  work  on  the  Italian  Fauna.  After 
.  making  several  journeys  in  Europe  for 
scientific  purposes,  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
remained  there  for  some  time,  undisturbed 
by  the  government.  In  1839,  Agassiz 
was  preferred  to  him  only  by  a  single  vote 
to  fill  a  vacant  seat  in  the  Institute.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  at 


the  annual  meetings  that  have  of  late 
years  been  held  by  the  men  of  science  in 
Italy,  and  is  a  member  of  several  learned 
societies,  among  them  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  and  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Berlin. 

Lucifers.*  '  Matches  tipped  with  a 
mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  sulphu- 
ret  of  antimony  are  so  denominated.  They 
are  inflamed  by  friction  upon  a  piece  of 
emery  paper. 

Luden.*  Since  the  notice  of  this  wri¬ 
ter  in  a  previous  volume  of  the  present 
work,  he  has  continued  the  publication  of 
his  “Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Volker;” 
the  12th  volume  appeared  in  1837.  He 
wrote  the  account,  in  1832,  of  the  travels 
of  duke  Bernard  of  Saxe  Weimar  in  the 
United  States,  and,  in  1842,  published  a 
“  Gafcchichte  der  Deutschen,”  in  2  volumes. 

Lumber  is  a  term  applied,  chiefly  in 
America,  to  timber  through  all  its  prepa¬ 
ratory  stages,  from  its  growing  in  the 
woods  until  it  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
artificer  for  the  purpose  of  being  worked 
up.  It  occurs  principally  in  the  form  of 
scantling,  deals,  inch-thick  boards,  clap¬ 
boards,  shingles,  staves,  and  hoops. 

Lunar  Distance,  in  Navigation,  is  the 
distance  of  the  moon  from  the  sun,  or  from 
a  fixed  star  or  planet,  by  means  of  which 
the  longitude  of  a  ship  is  found. 

Lunar  Method,  in  Astronomy  and 
Navigation,  is  the  method  of  determining 
the  longitude  of  a  place  or  ship  from  the 
observation  of  lunar  distances. 

Lund.*  The  university  of  Lund  has 
continued  to  have  about  600  students.  In 
1834,  there  were  108  students  of  divinity, 
130  of  law,  50  of  medicine,  and  160  of 
literature  a*nd  science.  In  the  same  year, 
the  number  of  professors  is  stated  to  have 
been  29.  A  more  recent  statement  makes 
the  instructors  of  every  description  to 
amount  to  as  many  as  60. 

Lusus  Naturae  ( a  sport  of  nature );  a 
term  applied  to  anything  unnatural  in  the 
physical  world. 

Lute  or  Luting,  in  Chemistry ;  a  com¬ 
position  or  paste  made  of  potter’s  clay, 
sand,  and  other  materials,  for  the  purpose 
of  closing  up  the  necks  of  retorts,  receiv¬ 
ers,  &c.,  in  different  chemical  experi¬ 
ments. 

Lutestring  is  a  plain,  stout,  silken  fa¬ 
bric,  forming  with  gros  de  Naples,  of 
which,  indeed,  it  is  merely  a  fine  kind,  the 
staple  of  silks. 

Lyell  (Charles)  was  born  on  the  14th 
of  November  1797,  at  Kinnordy,  near  Kir¬ 
riemuir,  in  the  Scottish  county  of  Forfar 
Soon  after  his  birth,  his  father,  who  was  a 
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highly  educated  man,  and  an  excellent 
botanist,  removed  to  Hampshire,  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  son  was  sent  to  school  at  Mid¬ 
hurst,  in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Sus¬ 
sex  ;  and,  when  19  years  of  age,  was  en¬ 
tered  as  a  student  at  Oxford.  After  a 
three  years’  residence  at  that  university, 
he  chose  the  law  for  his  profession ;  and 
was,  in  due  season,  admitted  to  the  bar. — 
From  his  childhood,  however,  he  had  im¬ 
bibed  a  taste  for  natural  history ;  and  while 
at  Oxford,  he  had  occupied  himself  much 
with  entomology,  botany,  and  especially 
with  geology,  encouraged  to  do  so  by  the 
example  and  advice  of  Dr.  Buckland.  In 
London,  where  he  took  up  his  abode,  his 
attention  was  soon  in  a  great  degree  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  last-mentioned  subject.  He 
became  an  active  member  of  the  geologi¬ 
cal  society.  In  1824,  he  was  elected^  its 
secretary ;  in  1828,  a  vice-president ;  and 
in  1829,  the  secretary  for  foreign  corre¬ 
spondence.  He  began  to  deliver  his 
courses  of  lectures  on  geology,  in  King’s 
College,  in  1832. — Mr.  Lyell  has  travelled 
extensively,  for  the  purpose  chiefly  of  geo¬ 
logical  investigation,  in  both  Europe  and 
America  ;  and  the  fruits  of  his  observations, 
as  well  as  the  theoretical  views  which  he 
has  founded  upon  these,  have  been  com¬ 
municated  by  him  to  the  “Transactions 
of  the  Geological  Society,”  and  other  sci¬ 
entific  collections  or  journals.  He  is  also 
the  author  of  the  “  Principles  of  Geology,” 
and  of  the  “  Elements  of  Geology and 
he  has  lately  published  an  account  of  his 
journey  in  the  United  States  in  1841-42. 
—  For  a  sketch  of  Mr.  Lyell’s  theory  of 
the  changes  which  have  occurred  in  past 
ages,  and  are  still  occurring,  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth,  the  reader  is  deferred  to 
the  article  geology  in  this  supplement. 

Lyons.*  In  1841,  it  contained  159,390 
inhabitants ;  but  this,  probably,  was  exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  suburbs  of  la  Guillotiere,  de 
Vaise,  and  des  Brotteaux.  Lyons  (in  the 
words  of  the  article  Lyons  in  M’Culloch’s 
Geograph’cal  Dictionary)  is  in  France 
what  Manchester  is  in  England.  And 
notwithstanding  the  active  competition  of 
Zurich,  Basle,  Crefeld,  and  other  places 
on  the  continent,  and  of  Coventry,  &c., 
in  England,  it  still  maintains  its  rank  as 
the  first  silk  manufacturing  city  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Its  position  is  peculiarly  favoura¬ 
ble  :  it  is  situated  at  the  point  of  junction 
of  two  large  navigable  rivers,  and  has  a 
ready  communication  with  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  on  the  one  hand,  at  the  same  time 


that  it  is  the  entrepot  of  a  vast  extent  of 
inland  country.  The  districts  of  France 
which  produce  the  largest  quantities  of 
silk  are  immediately  adjacent;  while  Lyons 
is  the  natural  depot  and  place  of  transit 
for  the  silk  of  Italy,  in  its  way  to  the  great 
manufacturing  countries.  Added  to  which, 
the  manufacture  has  here  had,  for  centu¬ 
ries,  its'  principal  seat :  the  population  have 
been  thoroughly  trained  and  habituated  to 
it;  so  that  though  frequently  disturbed  by 
political  events,  and  once  or  twice  nearly 
annihilated,  it  has  never  failed,  on  tran¬ 
quillity  being  restored,  to  return  to  its  for¬ 
mer  locality.  The  silks,  manufactured 
here,  are  distinguished  by  the  equality  and 
perfection  of  the  fabric;  the  brilliancy, 
though  perhaps  not  the  durability,  of  their 
dyes ;  and  by  the  unrivalled  superiority  of 
their  patterns,  and  the  taste  displayed  in 
the  designs.  This  superiority  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  School  of  Arts  ( Institution 
de  la  Martini  ere ),  and  the  liberal  encou¬ 
ragement  of  this  branch  of  science  by  the 
city  authorities,  and  the  government. 
About  180  students  are  gratuitously  in¬ 
structed  in  the  various  branches  of  draw¬ 
ing  and  modelling,  and  there  is  a  professor 
who  teaches  the  “ mise  en  carte”  that  is, 
the  adaptation  of  designs  to  the  loom.  The 
trade  of  Lyons,  like  that  of  all  manufac¬ 
turing  towns,  is  subject  to  frequent  crises, 
and  periods  of  distress;  a  very  serious  one 
occurred  in  1836-37,  which  led  to  formi¬ 
dable  riots.  But  though  many  workmen, 
implicated  in  the  insurrections,  have  set¬ 
tled  in  the  rival  towns  of  Switzerland, 
&c.,  there  never,  perhaps,  were  so  many 
looms  at  work  as  since  their  departure, 
nor  was  the  manufacture  ever  more  flour¬ 
ishing.  The  gross  produce  of  the  Lyon- 
nese  looms,  in  1838,  was  estimated  at 
135,000,000  of  francs,  being  considerably 
more  than  half  the  estimated  value  of  the 
silk  goods  manufactured  in  France. — Ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  Villerme,  there  were,  in 
1833,  in  Lyons  and  its  neighbourhood, 
40,000  silk  looms.  But  Dr%  Bowring  was 
furnished  with  an  estimate  in  1834,  which 
made  the  number  of  looms  in  the  city 
16,000,  of  which  4000  were  for  figured 
stuffs ;  in  the  suburbs  9000,  half  for  figured 
silks;  and  in  the  country,  for  12  or  15 
leagues  round,  7000,  almost  wholly  for 
plain  silks :  making  in  all  32,000  looms. 
Hugo  says  that,  altogether,  80,000  per¬ 
sons  in  and  about  Lyons  are  supported, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  the  silk  manu 
facture. 
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Macadamizing,  a  method  of  mak¬ 
ing  roads,  first  introduced  by  Mr. 
M’Adam,  which  consists  in  breaking  the 
stones  so  small  that  they  may  bind  with 
the  earth  into  a  solid  smooth  mass.  In 
this  manner  the  ground  beneath  is  protect¬ 
ed  from  the  rains,  and  retained  in  the  same 
condition  of  dryness. 

McCkie  (Thomas),  D.D.,  was  born  in 
1772,  at  Dunse,  on  the  borders  of  England 
and  Scotland.  He  received  his  education 
in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  then 
studied  divinity  with  the  theological  pro¬ 
fessor  in  connexion  with  the  “  General  As¬ 
sociate”  or  “  Antiburgher”  Synod.  Having 
been  licensed  as  a  preacher  by  that  body, 
he  became  the  minister  of  a  congregation 
in  Edinburgh.  In  1808,  he  separated  him¬ 
self  from  the  synod  just  mentioned,  and 
assisted  in  forming  what  was  called  the 
“  Constitutional  Associate  Presbytery.” 
During  the  controversy  connected  with 
this  change.  Dr.  McCrie  was  led  to  en- 
gage  in  a  minute  and  patient  survey  of 
the  writings  of  the  Reformers;  and  the 
result  was  his  Life  of  John  Knox,  which 
was  published  in  1812,  a  work  of  uncom¬ 
mon  merit,  that  at  once  conferred  upon 
him  a  high  reputation  as  an  historian.  This 
was  followed,  in  1819,  by  the  Life  of  An¬ 
drew  Melville,  which  gives  a  full  account 
of  the  formation  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland, 
and  the  peculiarities  of  the  Presbyterian 
establishment.  And  Dr.  McCrie  is  also 
the  author,  among  other  works,  of  a  “  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Progress  and  Suppression  of 
the  Reformation  in  Italy,  in  the  16th  cen¬ 
tury”  (1827),  and  of  a  similar  history  of 
the  Reformation  in  Spain  (1829).  —  He 
died  at  Edinburgh,  August  5th  1835. 

McCulloch  (John),  M.D.,  was  born  in 
the  island  of  Guernsey,  in  October  1773. 
In  his  childhood,  he  is  said  to  have  evinced 
great  precocity  of  intellect.  He  went  to 
study  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  where  he 
obtained  his  diploma  of  physician  at  the 
age  of  18,  being  the  youngest  student  who 
had  ever  passed  the  required  examination. 
After  remaining  at  Edinburgh  5  years,  he 
became  an  assistant  surgeon  in  the  army, 
and  in  1803  accepted  the  situation  of  che¬ 
mist  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance.  In  1807, 
he  practised  his  profession  at  Blackheath. 
About  the  year  1811,  he  was  engaged  by 
the  government  to  make  various  surveys 
in  Scotland,  in  which  service  he  continued 
to  be  more  or  less  occupied  during  a  long 
term  of  years.  In  1832,  he  completed  his 
'nineralogical  and  geological  survey  of  that 


country,  and  received  the  sum  of  £7000 
from  the  government  for  the  map  of  it 
which  he  had  constructed.  Besides  this 
important  result  of  his  labours,  he  was  the 
author  of  a  number  of  other  works,  such 
as: — a  “Description  of  the  Western  Isl¬ 
ands  of  Scotland,  including  the  Isle  of 
Man,  &c.”  (2  vols.,  1819) ;  a  “  Geological 
Classification  of  Rocks”  (1821) ;  “  The 
Highlands  and  Western  Isles  of  Scotland, 
in  a  series  of  letters  to  Sir  Walter  Scott” 
(4  vols.  1824) ;  and  “  A  System  of  Geolo¬ 
gy,  with  a  Theory  of  the  Earth,  and  an 
Explanation  of  its  Connection  with  the 
Sacred  Records”  (2  vols.  1831).  He  pub¬ 
lished  also,  in  1827  and  1828,  two  elabo¬ 
rate  professional  treatises,  the  first  on  the 
Production  and  Propagation  of  Malaria, 
and  the  second  on  Remittent  and  Intermit¬ 
tent  diseases.  And  to  these  are  to  be  added 
a  treatise  on  the  Art  of  making  Wines, 
which  appeared  in  1821,  and  reached  a 
4th  edition  in  1829,  together  with  nume¬ 
rous  papers  or  articles  contributed  by  him 
to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Brande’s 
Journal,  the  Transactions  of  the  Geologi¬ 
cal  Society,  the  Edinburgh,  Quarterly,  and 
Westminster  Reviews,  and  the  London 
and  New  Monthly  Magazines.  —  Dr.  Mc¬ 
Culloch  died  on  the  21st  of  August  1835, 
from  the  effects  of  an  accident  in  being 
thrown  out  of  a  phaeton.  He  had  some 
years  before  completed  a  work,  entitled 
“  Proofs  and  Illustrations  of  the  Attributes 
of  God,  from  the  Facts  and  Laws  of  the 
Physical  Universe ;  being  the  Foundation 
of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,”  which 
was  published,  in  obedience  to  his  last  will, 
in  1837. 

Macdonald*  (Marshal),  after  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  July,  lived  in  retirement  from 
public  affairs  till  his  death,  which  took 
place  on  the  25th  of  September  1840,  at 
his  chateau  of  Courcelles,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Guise. 

Macdonough  (Commodore  Thomas) 
was  born  in  Newcastle  county,  in  the  state 
of  Delaware,  in  the  month  of  December 
1783.  He  obtained  a  midshipman’s  war¬ 
rant  in  1798;  and  we  find  him  distinguish¬ 
ing  himself  in  the  war  with  Tripoli,  being 
one  of  the  officers  selected  by  Decatur  to 
accompany  him  when  he  proposed  to  burn 
the  frigate  Philadelphia,  and  partaking  in 
the  glory  acquired  by  that  brilliant  ex 
ploit.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
with  Great  Britain,  Macdonough,  then  a 
lieutenant,  was  ordered  to  Lake  Cham 
plain.  It  was  not,  however,  until  two 
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years  afterwards,  that. an  opportunity  was 
afforded  him  to  attract  towards  himself  the 
attention  and  approbation  of  his  country¬ 
men.  The  war  in  Europe  had  been  brought 
to  a  close  by  the  capture  by  the  allied  ar¬ 
mies  of  the  city  of  Paris,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  abdication  of  Napoleon  and  his  de¬ 
parture  for  Elba ;  and  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  was  enabled,  in  consequence,  to 
send  over  large  reinforcements  of  troops 
to  Canada.  The  enemy,  under  Sir  George 
Prevost,now  felt  themselves  strong  enough 
to  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  state  of 
New  York  along  the  western  shore  of 
Lake  Champlain,  aided  by  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  a  naval  armament  on  the  lake.  No 
resistance  of  any  moment  was  offered  to 
them  until  they  had  arrived  before  the 
town  of  Plattsburg,  where  General  Ma¬ 
comb  had  posted  himself  with  a  very  infe¬ 
rior  force  composed  chiefly  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  militia,  and  where  the  squadron 
commanded  by  Macdonough  was  anchored, 
awaiting  an  attack.  The  Americans  had 
4  ships,  namely,  the  Saratoga  of  26  guns, 
the  Eagle  of  20,  the  Ticonderoga  of  17, 
and  the  Preble  of  7,  together  with  10  gal¬ 
leys  carrying  16  guns,  making  altogether 
a  force  of  86  guns.-  The  force  opposed  to 
them  consisted  of  the  Confiance  of  39, 
the  Linnet  of  16,  the  Chubb  of  11,  and  the 
Finch  also  of  11  guns,  with  13  galleys  car¬ 
rying  18  guns,  in  all  95  guns ;  and  they 
had  also  a  greater  number  of  men  than 
the  Americans.  The  action  took  place  on 
the  11th  of  September  (1814),  and  result¬ 
ed  in  a  complete  victory  achieved  by  the 
American  squadron ;  and  not  only  did  it 
secure  to  the  latter  the  dominion  of  the 
lake,  but  it  at  once  decided  the  retreat  of 
Sir  George  Prevost  and  his  army  (see  Ma¬ 
comb,  Sup.)  Macdonough  was,  for  this 
victory,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  post-cap¬ 
tain.  His  name  was  honoured  throughout 
the  Union ;  and  substantial  rewards  were 
in  several  instances  bestowed  upon  him,  to 
testify  the  gratitude  of  the  donors  for  the 
services  he  had  rendered.  He  received, 
for  example,  from  the  state  of  New  York, 
a  grant  of  1000  acres  of  land,  from  that 
of  V ermont  one  of  200  acres,  from  the  city 
of  New  York  a  lot  of  ground,  and  the  like 
from  the  city  of  Albany. — He  survived  the 
close  of  the  war  about  11  years,  dying  of 
a  consumption  at  Middletown,  in  Connec¬ 
ticut,  on  the  10th  of  November  1825. 

Maclean  (Letitia  Elizabeth),  better 
known  as  L.E.L.,  or  Miss  Landon,  was  born 
in  London,  about  the  year  1804.  She  is 
supposed  to  have  depicted  the  history  of 
her  own  childhood  in  her  volume  entitled 
“Traits  and  Trials”  (1837).  Her  first 


literary  productions  were  brought  forward 
in  the  year  1822,  in  the  pages  of  the  “  Li¬ 
terary  Gazette,”  to  which  journal  she  con¬ 
tinued  for  many  years  to  be  a  frequent 
contributor.  A  writer  in  the  “Athenre- 
um"  remarks  that  “  the  early  loss  of  her 
father,  and  the  early  manifestation  of  a 
talent  facile  as  it  was  fanciful,  brought 
her  before  the  world  while  yet  a  girl,  as 
an  enthusiastic  and  constant  literary  la¬ 
bourer.  To  her  honour,  it  must  be  added, 
that  the  fruits  of  her  incessant  exertion 
were  neither  selfishly  hoarded,  nor  foolish¬ 
ly  trifled  away,  but  applied  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  and  advancement  of  her  family. 
It  might  be  partly  the  early  consciousness 
of  this  power  to  befriend  others,  and  partly 
the  indiscriminate  flatteries  of  those  by 
whom  she  was  surrounded  and  pushed  for¬ 
ward  at  her  first  entrance  into  authorship, 
which  encouraged  her  to  such  ceaseless 
composition  as  necessarily  precluded  the 
thought  and  cultivation  essential  to  the 
production  of  poetry,  of  the  highest  order. 
Hence,  with  all  their  fancy  and  feeling, 
her  principal  works,  —  the  “  improvisa- 
tri.ee,”  the  “  Troubadour,”  the  “  Golden 
Violet,”  the  “  Golden  Bracelet,”  and  the 
“Vow  of  the  Peacock,”  —  bear  a  strong 
family  likeness  to  each  other  in  .  their  re¬ 
currence  to  the  same  sources  of  allusion, 
and  the  same  series  of  imagery,  —  in  the 
conventional  rather  than  natural  colouring 
of  their  descriptions,  and  in  the  excessive 
though  not  unmusical  carelessness  of  their 
versification.”  She  had,  however,  as  is 
acknowledged  by  the  same  writer,  at 
length  reached  a  deeper  earnestness  of 
thought,  as  well  as  added  largely  to  the 
stores  of  her  knowledge,  and  done  much 
to  the  polishing  and  perfecting  of  her 
verse.  —  Besides  her  poetry,  Miss  Landon 
wrote  three  novels,  —  “  Romance  and  Re¬ 
ality,”  “  Francesca  Carrara,”  and  “  Ethel 
Churchill ;”  all  of  them  works  of  senti¬ 
ment,  but  the  two  last  relieved  by  glimpses 
of  gay  and  courtly  life.  —  She  was  a  fre¬ 
quent  contributor,  in  addition  to  the  Lite¬ 
rary  Gazette,  to  many  of  the  periodicals 
of  the  day,  and  to  nearly  all  the  annuals, 
of  some  of  which  she  wrote  all  the  poetry, 
as  Fisher’s  Drawing-Room  Scr^p-book  (8 
4to  volumes),  the  Flowers  of  Loveliness, 
and  the  Bijou  Almanac.  —  She  was  mar¬ 
ried,  on  the  7th  of  June  1838,  to  Mr.  George 
Maclean,  the  governor  of  Cape  Coast  Cas¬ 
tle,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and 
was  scarcely  settled  in  her  new  residence, 
when  she  died  on  the  15th  of  October  of 
the  same  year.  Her  death  was  pronounced 
by  a  jury  to  have  been  caused  “  by  her 
having  incautiously  taken  an  over-dose  of 
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prussic  acid,  which,  from  evidence,  it  ap¬ 
peared  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using 
as  a  remedy  for  spasmodic  affections,  to 
which  she  was  subject.” 

Maclure  (William)  was  born  at  Ayr, 
in  Scotland,  in  1763.  He  received  in  that 
town  the  rudiments  of  a  liberal  education ; 
but  he  soon  wearied  of  his  classical  stu¬ 
dies,  and  devoted  himself  with  singular 
zeal  and  success,  to  the  attractive  pursuits 
of  natural  science.  He  visited  the  United 
States  at  the  early  age  of  19,  and  entered 
into  mercantile  business,  which  engrossed 
much  of  his  time  for  many  years.  He  was 
subsequently,  in  the  year  1803,  appointed, 
with  two  colleagues,  a  commissioner  to 
settle  the  claims  of  American  citizens  on 
the  French  government,  for  spoliations 
committed  during  the  revolution  in  that 
country.  Amidst  these  various  avocations, 
Mr.  Maclure  found  time  to  study  his  fa¬ 
vourite  branches  of  science — Geology  and 
Mineralogy  ;  and  on  his  return  to  Ameri¬ 
ca,  he  undertook  the  gigantic  task  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  geological  survey  of  the  whole  Unit¬ 
ed  States. — In  this  extraordinary  undertak¬ 
ing,  w*e  have  a  forcible  example  of  what 
individual  effort  can  accomplish,  unassist- 
ed  by  government  patronage,  or  by  any  col¬ 
lateral  aids.  At  a  time  when  scientific 
pursuits  were  little  known,  and  still  less 
appreciated  in  this  country,  he  commenced 
his  herculean  wTork.  He  went  forth  with 
his  hammer  in  his  hand,  and  his  wallet  on 
his  shoulder,  pursuing  his  researches  in 
every  direction,  often  amid  pathless  tracts 
and  dreary  solitudes,  until  he  had  crossed 
and  recrossed  the  Allegheny  mountains  no 
less  than  fifty  times.  He  encountered  all 
the  privations  of  hunger,  thirst,  fatigue, 
and  exposure,  month  after  month,  and  year 
after  year,  until  his  indomitable  spirit  had 
conquered  every  difficulty,  and  crowned 
his  enterprise  with  success.  —  This  unri¬ 
valled  contribution  to  science  was  publish¬ 
ed,  with  a  map  and  sections,  in  the  Trans¬ 
actions  of  the  American  Philosophical  So¬ 
ciety  ;  but  without  attempting  an  analysis 
of  it,  we  may  briefly  observe,  that  every 
one  at  all  conversant  with  geology  is  sur¬ 
prised  at  the  number  and  accuracy  of  Mr. 
Maclure’s  observations;  for  the  many  sur¬ 
veys  that  have  been  recently  accomplished, 
in  almost  every  state  in  the  Union,  have 
only  confirmed  his  correctness  as  to  the 
extent,  and  relative  position,  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  geological  formations  of  this  country ; 
while  the  genius  and  industry  that  could 
achieve  so  much,  must  command  the  last¬ 
ing  respect  and  admiration  of  those  who 
can  appreciate  the  triumphs  of  science. — 
In  the  year  1817,  the  period  of  the  publi-  ' 


cation  of  his  geological  memoir,  Mr.  Ma¬ 
clure  was  elected  president  of  the  Acade¬ 
my  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia; 
an  office  to  which  he  was  annually  re¬ 
elected  until  his  death,  a  period  of  more 
than  twenty-two  years.  About  this  time 
he  also  made  a  scientific  visit  to  twenty  of 
the  West  India  islands,  and  published  the 
result  of  his  observations  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Academy.  He  returned  to  Europe 
in  1819;  again  visited  the  United  States 
in  1824;  and,  on  account  of  impaired 
health,  set  out  for  the  Mexican  capital  in 
1827,  in  which  city  he  died  of  accumulat¬ 
ed  infirmities,  on  the  23d  of  March  1840, 
in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age.  — 
Besides  many  private,  and  various  public 
benefactions,  Mr.  Maclure  particularly  di¬ 
rected  his  liberality  to  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences,  an  institution  which  he 
had  been  instrumental  in  founding,  and 
which  grew  up  under  his  fostering  care. 
Of  the  fine  library  of  that  society,  up¬ 
wards  of  five  thousand  volumes,  in  every 
department  of  science  and  art,  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  him ;  and  he  subscribed  the  sum 
of  twenty  thousand  dollars  towards  the 
erection  of  the  present  Hall  of  .the  Aca¬ 
demy.  He  purchased  in  France  the  cop¬ 
per-plates  of  several  splendid  works  on 
botany  and  ornithology,  with  a  view  to 
their  republication  in  a  cheaper  form  in 
the  United  States ;  and  among  these  works 
was  Michaux’s  Sylva,  which,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  his  wishes,  has  been  revised, 
and  partly  reprinted,  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  Nuttall.  To  conclude  this  brief 
memorial  of  an  ardent  and  most  success¬ 
ful  cultivator  of  science,  we  gladly  quote 
the  following  sentiment  from  the  resolu¬ 
tions  adopted  by  the  Academy  on  the  de¬ 
cease  of  their  venerable  president:  — 
“  That,  as  the  pioneer  of  American  geolo¬ 
gy,  the  whole  country  owes  Mr.  Maclure 
a  debt  of  gratitude,  and  in  his  death  will 
acknowledge  the  loss  of  one  of  the  most 
efficient  friends  of  science  and  the  arts; 
and  that,  as  the  patron  of  men  of  science, 
even  more  than  for  his  personal  researches, 
Mr.  Maclure  deserves  the  lasting  regard 
of  mankind.” 

Macneven  (William  James),  M.D.,  was 
born  at  Ballynahowne,  in  the  county  of 
Galway,  in  Ireland,  on  the  21st  of  March 
1763.  When  10  or  12  years  of  age,  he 
was  sent  for  by  an  uncle,  to  be  educated 
in  Germany;  a  custom  very  general  ir 
the  Catholic  families  of  the  country,  and 
rendered  necessary  at  that  time  by  the 
operation  of  the  penal  laws.  He  received 
an  excellent  classical  education  in  die 
college  at  Prague,  and  then  studied  me- 
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dicine  there  and  afterwards  at  Vienna, 
where  he  graduated  in  1783.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  lie  commenced  the  practice 
of  his  profession  in  Dublin.  He  was  soon 
enabled  by  his  practice  to  live  with  com¬ 
fort  and  independence,  and  a  prosperous 
career  seemed  to  be  opened  before  him. — 
Of  an  ardent  temperament,  and  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  lover  of  his  country,  Dr.  Macneven 
could  scarcely  avoid  taking  a  deep  inte¬ 
rest  in  the  political  discussions  and  con¬ 
tentions  of  the  period.  A  speech  which 
he  made  in  December  1791  before  the 
“  Catholic  Committee”  in  Dublin,  on  the 
subject  of  a  remonstrance  to  be  offered  to 
the  government,  and  which  he  opposed  as 
too  submissive  in  its  tone,  brought  him 
into  general  notice  as  an  efficient  advocate 
of  liberal  and  patriotic  principles.  In  the 
following  year  (1792),  he  represented  the 
town  of  Navkn  in  a  general  convention 
of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland ;  and  in  this 
body  originated  the  measure  (an  amend¬ 
ment  to  a  petition  to  the  king)  which  ob¬ 
tained  the  elective  franchise  for  the  40 
shilling  freeholders.  He  also  became  a 
member  of  the  secret  society  of  United 
Irishmen,  and  a  prominent  leader  in  the 
great  object  of  the  political  emancipation 
of  his  countrymen.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
continued  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
and  mingled  in  society  as  usual,  until  the 
attention  of  the  British  government  was  at 
length  directed  to  him,  as  one  of  the  incli- 
viduals  most  actively  engaged  in  the 
scheme  for  entirely  shaking  off  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  England,  and  for  calling  in  a 
French  force  to  assist  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  this  design.  He  was,  accordingly, 
arrested  at  Dublin  in  March  1798,  and 
imprisoned  with  his  friend,  Mr.  Thomas 
Addis  Emmet,  and  others,  for  a  year  in 
Kil  main  ham  gaol,  and  three  years  more 
at  Fort  George,  in  the  neighbouring  island. 
On  their  liberation,  Dr.  Macneven  passed 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  1802  in  tra¬ 
velling  through  Switzerland  on  foot,  of 
which  journey  he  published  an  account 
under  the  title  of  “  A  Ramble  in  Switzer¬ 
land.”  He  also  visited  his  relations  in 
Germany;  and  in  1803,  went  to  Paris. 
In  that  or  the  following  year,  he  entered 
the  French  army  as  a  captain  in  the  Irish 
brigade;  but,  disappointed  in  the  hopes 
which  he  had  been  induced  to  entertain 
of  being  employed  in  an  expedition  to  Ire¬ 
land,  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  set 
sail  from  Bordeaux  for  New  York,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  4th  of  July  1805.  —  Dr. 
Macneven  lost  no  time  in  declaring'  his 
intention  of  becoming  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States:  and  fixing  upon  the  city 


of  New  York  as  his  permanent  residence, 
he  entered  immediately  on  the  practice  of 
his  profession,  in  which  he  was  so  success¬ 
ful  as  speedily  to  assure  himself  an  easy 
competence.  In  1808,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons ;  in  1811,  he  ex¬ 
changed  this  chair  for  that  of  Chemistry; 
in  1812,  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of 
“resident  physician,”  by  Governor  Clin¬ 
ton;  and  in  1816,  Materia  Medica  was 
added  to  his  chair,  which  arrangement 
continued  until  1820,  when  the  branches 
that  he  taught  were  again  separated.  In 
1826,  he  resigned  his  professorship  in  the 
College  of  Physicians,  and  united  with 
Drs.  Hosack,  Francis,  Mott,  and  Godman, 
in  another  medical  school,  the  chair  of 
Materia  Medica  being  assigned  him.  This 
school  had  been  established  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  Rutgers’  College,  in  New  Jersey; 
and  after  having  been  in  successful  opera¬ 
tion  during  four  years,  it  was  compelled, 
by  the  enactments  of  the  New  York  Le¬ 
gislature,  to  close  its  doors.  Dr.  Macneven 
thenceforth  ceased  to  be  a  public  teacher. 
During  the  cholera,  in  the  year  1832,  he 
was  one  of  the  medical  council  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  the  hospitals,  and 
other  establishments,  for  the  use  of  the  sick. 
And  he,  a  second  time,  held  the  office  of 
resident  physician,  in  1840-41. — Besides 
the  “Rambles  in  Switzerland”  already 
mentioned,  Dr.  Macneven  published  an 
“  Exposition  of  the  Atomic  Theory”  origi¬ 
nally  propounded  by  Higgins  and  Dalton, 
and  an  edition  of  “Brande’s  Chemistry,”  to¬ 
gether  with  some  papers  on  medical  sub¬ 
jects  inserted  in  the  “New  York  Medical 
and  Philosophical  Journal,”  and  one  on 
the  mineral  waters  of  Schooley’s  mountain 
in  the  “Transactions  of  the  New  York 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society.”  He 
had  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  acquiring  lan¬ 
guages.  “As  a  classical  scholar,”  we  are 
told  by  one  of  his  biographers,  “  his  claims 
were  unquestioned.  He  spoke  German 
and  French  with  the  same  facility  as  Eng¬ 
lish  ;  and  in  the  Italian,  unlocked  with  de¬ 
light  the  treasures  of  Dante  and  Ariosto. 
His  native  tongue,  the  Irish,  as  it  was  the 
first  he  had  learned,  so  through  life  he 
conversed  in  it  with  fluency.”  And  ano¬ 
ther  characterizes  him  thus: — “As  a  lec¬ 
turer,  he  was  simple,  clear,  and  animated; 
as  a  practitioner,  judicious  and  efficient; 
as  a  man,  amiable,  honest  and  kind-heart¬ 
ed ;  as  a  patriot,  ardent,  active,  bold,  dis¬ 
interested.” —  Dr.  Macneven  died  on  the 
12th  of  July  1841,  in  the  79th  year  of  his 
age. 

Macomb  (Major-General  Alexander) 
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was  born  at  Detroit,  in  the  present  State 
of  Michigan,  on  the  3d  of  April  1782.  His 
father,  having-  removed  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  had  him  educated  at  a  school  in 
high  repute  at  Newark,  in  New  Jersey. 
In  1798,  though  scarcely  16  years  of  age, 
he  was  admitted  to  be  one  of  a  select  com¬ 
pany,  known  by  the  name  of  the  “  New 
York  Rangers,”  whose  services,  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  a  war  with  France,  had  been 
volunteered  to  the  government,  and  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  latter.  Early  however  in 
the  following  year,  he  obtained  a  commis¬ 
sion  as  a  cornet  in  the  United  States  army, 
and  continued  to  serv^i  it,  after  the  dis¬ 
banding  of  a  great  parfllf  the  troops  when 
the  prospect  of  a  war  had  disappeared.  On 
the  subsequent  formation  of  a  corps  of  en¬ 
gineers,  he  was  attached  to  it  with  the 
rank  of  a  lieutenant,  and  stationed  for  a 
time  at  West  Point.  In  1805,  he  was 
promoted  to  be  a  captain,  and,  in  1808,  a 
major,  in  the  corps  of  engineers.  At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain 
in  1812,  finding  that,  in  the  position  which 
he  held,  he  was  not  likely  to  be  called  into 
much  actual  service,  he  asked  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  artillery.  His  request  was 
granted ;  and  he  was  appointed  the  colonel 
of  the  3d  regiment  of  that  branch  of  the 
service,  —  a  regiment  that  was  yet  to  be 
raised.  As  soon  as  this  was  accomplished, 
in  November  (1812),  he  joined  the  Ameri¬ 
can  army  on  the  northern  frontier.  In 
1813,  he  distinguished  himself  at  Niagara 
and  Fort  George ;  and  in  January  1814, 
was  promoted  to  be  a  brigadier-general, 
and  charged  with  the  defence  of  the  coun¬ 
try  bordering  on  Lake  Champlain.  The 
forces  under  his  command  consisted  only 
of  about  1500  regular  troops,  aided  by  some 
detachments  of  the  neighbouring- militia. 
With  these  he  stationed  himself  at  Platts- 
burg,  and  awaited  the  attack  of  Sir  George 
Prevost  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  14,000 
veteran  British  soldiers.  Commodore  Mac- 
donough,  with  the  squadron  under  his  or¬ 
ders,  took  up  a  position  before  that  town, 
in  expectation  of  being  assailed  by  a  supe¬ 
rior  naval  force.  The  encounter  between 
the  hostile  parties  took  place  on  the  11th 
of  September  (1814).  While  on  the  land 
the  enemy  failed  to  make  any  impression, 
he  suffered  a  total  defeat  on  the  water  (see 
the  article  Macdonough  in  this  volume), 
which  at  once  decided  the  retreat  of  Sir 
George  Prevost  into  Canada.  Testimoni¬ 
als  of  respect  poured  in  upon  General  Ma¬ 
comb  from  every  quarter  of  the  country;, 
and  the  president  advanced  him  to  the 
rank  of  a  major-general,  directing  at  the 
same  time  that  his  commission  should  be 
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dated  on  the  day  of  his  victory. —  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  General  Macomb 
was  stationed  at  his  native  town  of  De¬ 
troit,  and  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
N.W.  frontier.  In  1821,  he  went  to  Wash¬ 
ington  as  chief  of  the  corps  of  engineers; 
and  on  the  death  of  General  Brown,  in 
1835,  he  succeeded  him  in  the  office  of 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army.  In  this 
capacity,  he  continued  to  reside  at  the  seat 
of  the  general  government ;  where  he  died 
on  the  25th  of  June  1841. 

Madagascar.*  Subsequently  to  1814, 
the  French,  as  well  as  the  English,  have 
attempted  to  establish  colonies  in  this 
Island.  A  French  squadron  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  Foulpoint  and  Tamatava;  and  a 
settlement  was  also  made  in  the  little 
island  of  St.  Mary,  opposite  Titinga.  The 
natives,  however,  succeeded  in  expelling 
the  intruders  on  their  territory  from  these 
several  stations,  in  1822.  An  attempt  made 
by  the  French  to  recover  their  lost  posses¬ 
sions,  in  1829,  terminated  unsuccessfully : 
they  were  unable  to  maintain  themselves 
against  the  attacks  of  the  natives  any- 
•where  excepting  at  the  island  of  St.  Mary. 
On  the  death,  in  1828,  of  the  king  who 
had  encouraged  the  English  missionaries 
in  their  efforts  to  christianize  and  civilize 
his  subjects,  a  change  of  system  took  place, 
and  those  missionaries  were  driven  from 
Madagascar.  This  island  seemed  for  a 
time  likely  to  be  doomed  to  continue  in  a 
condition  of  hopeless  barbarism.  But  it 
is  now,  nevertheless,  not  -improbable  that 
France  will  seriously  aim  to  establish  an 
important  colony  in  it,  and  will  take  the 
proper  precautions  to  ensure  the  perma¬ 
nent  security  of  the  colonists.  During  the 
administration  of  M.  Thiers,  in  1840,  and, 
as  it  has  been  said,  with  a  view  to  this 
object,  an  island,  named  Mayotte,  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  French  govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
channel  of  Mozambique,  about  half-way 
between  Madagascar  and  the  coast  of  A  f- 
rica,  on  the  route  from  Europe  to  India, 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Red  Sea.  Its 
soil  is  fertile;  it  has  an  excellent  harbour; 
and  it  is  in  every  way  suited,  to  become  an 
important  naval  and  military  station. 

Madeira.*  Population,  including  Porto 
Santo,  about  112,500.  —  It  is  noted  for  its 
mild  and  healthful  climate,  rendering,  it  a 
favourite  place  of  resort  for  valetudinarians, 
as  well  as  for  its  wines.  The  mean  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  year  does  not  exceed  65° 
Fahr.  The  quantity  of  wine  produced  was 
formerly  estimated  at  30,000  pipes ;  but  it 
does  not  now  exceed  18,000,  of  which  only 
the  better  sorts  are  exported,  the  reraa  in- 
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der  Being  made  into  brandy  for  the  Brazils, 
converted  into  vinegar,  or  used  at  home. 
This  decline,  attributed  partly  to  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  adulteration,  and  partly  to  the 
preference  given  to  Sherry  and  French 
wines,  has  led  to  a  great  part  of  the  soil 
being  applied  to  other  purposes.  The  cul¬ 
ture  of  potatoes  and  other  provisions  has 
teen  extended  on  the  higher  grounds. 
The  planting  of  coffee  has  also  become 
very  general  in  the  island,  and  with  consi¬ 
derable  success.  The  sugar-cane  has  been 
tried,  but  does  not  repay  the  expense  of 
cultivation.  —  About  50,000  tons  of  ship¬ 
ping  leave  the  port  of  Funchal,  the  only 
one  of  the  island,  annually,  with  cargoes 
of  the  estimated  value  of  £240,000. 

Madison  (James)  was  born  on  the  16th 
of  March  1751,  at  the  seat  of  his  maternal 
grandmother,  on  the  Rappahannock  river, 
in  King  George  county,  Virginia.  His  fa¬ 
ther’s  home  was  at  Montpellier,  in  Orange 
county,  in  the  same  state,  where  Mr.  Ma¬ 
dison  himself  subsequently  resided.  After 
the  usual  preparatory  studies,  first  at  a 
school  kept  by  a  Scottish  teacher,  of  the 
name  of  Robertson,  in  King  and  Queen 
county,  and  then  with  a  private  tutor  in 
his  own  family,  he  was  sent,  in  1769, 
to  the  college  at  Princeton,  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  A'.B.  in 
1772.  He  continued,  however,  at  Prince¬ 
ton,  until  the  following  spring,  pursuing  a 
course  of  reading  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Witherspoon,  the  president  of  the  col¬ 
lege,  for  whom  he  always  entertained  a 
high  respect,  and  whose  striking  remarks 
he  was  fond  of  repeating.  His  devotion  to 
his  mental  improvement,  hile  at  Prince¬ 
ton,  was  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that, 
as  he  stated  to  his  friend,  Governor  Bar¬ 
bour,  for  months  together  he  had  allowed 
himself  only  3  out  of  the  24  hours  for 
sleep,  and  that,  when  necessity  compelled 
him  to  relax,  he  limited  his  hours  of  repose 
to  the  least  number  consistent  with  his 
health.  This,  in  fact,  had  never  been 
strong,  and  was  so  impaired  by  the  exces¬ 
sive  study  just  mentioned,  as  to  continue 
feeble  for  a  number  of  years  afterwards. 
—  On  his  return  to  Virginia,  Mr.  Madison 
commenced  a  course  of  reading  to  prepare, 
himself  for  the  bar,  but  was  soon  in  a  great 
measure  diverted  from  it  by  the  interest 
which  he  took  in  the  agitating  political 
questions  of  the  period.  He  particularly 
distinguished  himself  by  his  efforts  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  clergy  of  the  Baptist  persua¬ 
sion,  who  were  then  persecuted  by  the  es¬ 
tablished  church,  and  occasionally  even 
thrown  into  prison  for  preaching  in  defi¬ 
ance  of  prohibitory  laws.  In  the  spring 


of  1776,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
convention  which  formed  the  first  consti¬ 
tution  of  Virginia.  He  was,  in  the  same 
year,  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature, 
but  lost  his  election  in  the  following  year , 
partly,  it  is  said,  on  account  of  his  con¬ 
scientious  refusal  to  treat  the  electors ;  and 
partly  too,  perhaps,  on  account  of  his  si¬ 
lence,  from  a  diffidence  in  himself  and  a 
respect  for  the  older  and  more  experienced 
members  of  the  Legislature,  at  its  pre¬ 
vious  session,  —  a  silence  which  led  many 
of  his  constituents  to  doubt  altogether  his 
capacity  to  speak  in  public.  The  Legis¬ 
lature,  however^ when  it  met,  named 
him  a  member  oPthe  Executive  Council, 
in  which  office  he  remained  until  appoint¬ 
ed  a  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress. 
He  took  his  seat  in  that  body  in  March 
1780,  and  acted  a  prominent  part  in  its 
proceedings  during  the  three  years  that  he 
held  it.  Among  the  services  which,  at 
this  period,  he  rendered  to  his  country, 
we  may  mention  that  he  prepared  the  in¬ 
structions  given  to  Mr.  Jay,  then  the  Ame¬ 
rican  minister  in  Spain,  in  October  1780, 
maintaining  the  right  of  the  United  States 
to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  river; 
and  also  the  address  to  the  states  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  urging  upon  them  to  adopt 
some  plan,  to  enable  the  Confederacy  to 
meet  its  pecuniary  engagements  to  the 
army  and  its  other  creditors.  In  1784, 
1785,  and  1786,  he  was  again  a  member 
of  the  Virginia  Legislature ;  and  his  ef¬ 
forts  at  this  time  were  all  exerted  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  a  wise  and  liberal  policy.  Hf 
drew  up  the  memorial  and  remonstrance 
against  the  project  of  a  compulsory  sup¬ 
port  of  religion,  which  was  perhaps  made 
with  a  view  to  a  permanent  establishment. 
Finding  the  people  of  Kentucky  fixed  in 
their  determination  to  separate  from  Virgi¬ 
nia,  he  lent  his  aid  to  enable  them  to  accom¬ 
plish  their  purpose.  He  opposed  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  paper-money ;  supported  the  laws 
introduced  into  the  code  prepared  by  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Wythe,  and  Pendleton;  and  was  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  recovery  of  the  debts  due  to  Bri¬ 
tish  creditors.  In  January  1786,  he  obtained 
the  passage  of  a  resolution  by  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  inviting  the  meeting  at  Annapolis, 
which  led  the  way  to  the  convention  that 
formed  the  constitution  of  the  United  States: 
and  he  was  one  of  the  three  commissioners 
appointed  to  the  meeting.  —  Mr.  Madison 
was  one  of  the  five  delegates  who  represent¬ 
ed  Virginia  in  the  convention.  In  this  body 
he  acted  a  conspicuous  part ;  and  he  has 
entitled  himself  to  the  gratitude  of  poste¬ 
rity  by  the  record  which  he  daily  made 
of  the  proceedings  of  its  members,  the 
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only  one  extant  that  is  either  complete  or 
authentic.  It  was  purchased  by  Congress, 
after  his  death,  for  the  sum  of  30,000  dol¬ 
lars,  and  has  since  been  published.  After 
the  constitution  was  formed,  he  united 
with  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Jay  in  the 
publication  in  the  newspapers  of  the  well- 
known  series  of  essays  in  defence  of  its 
provisions,  under  the  title  of  “  The  Fede¬ 
ralist,”  which  attracted  in  an  extraordina¬ 
ry  degree  the  public  attention,  and,  by  the 
ability  and  force  of  argument  with  which 
they  were  written,  contributed  materially 
to  augment  the  number  of  its  advocates. 
And  when  the  federM  constitution  was 
submitted  to  the  several  states  for  their 
adoption,  he  was  mainly  instrumental,  in 
the  convention  of  Virginia,  in  procuring 
a  decision  by  that  body  in  its  favour,  in  de¬ 
spite  of  the  zealous  and  eloquent  opposi¬ 
tion  of  Patrick  Henry. — From  1789,  when 
the  new  constitution  went  into  operation, 
down  to  the  year  1797,  Mr.  Madison  oc¬ 
cupied  a  seat  in  Congress,  where  he  re¬ 
sisted  the  financial  measures  proposed  by 
Hamilton,  then  secretary  of  the  trea¬ 
sury,  and  the  policy  generally  of  Wash¬ 
ington’s  administration.  His  opposition 
was,  however,  conducted  in  such  a  spirit 
as  to  have  apparently  for  a  long  time  no 
influence  on  the  friendship  which  subsist¬ 
ed  between  the  president  and  himself ;  and 
it  never  produced  positive  alienation.  In 
1798,  though  not  a  member  of  the  Virgi¬ 
nia  Legislature,  he  prepared  the  celebrat¬ 
ed  resolutions  which  were  adopted  by  that 
body  denouncing  the  acts  of  Congress  for 
removing  dangerous  and  suspicious  aliens, 
and  for  punishing  libels  on  the  govern¬ 
ment,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  as  infractions 
of  the  constitution,  and  inviting  the  con¬ 
currence  of  the  other  states.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Legislature  in  the  following 
year,  when  he  was  the  author  of  a  new 
set  of  resolutions  of  similar  import  with 
the  former,  and  accompanied  them  by  a 
report  in  their  vindication,  which  contri¬ 
buted  powerfully  to  the  triumph  that  speed¬ 
ily  ensued  of  the  democratic  over  the  fede¬ 
ral  party.  When  Mr.  Jefferson  became 
president  of  the  United  States,  in  1801,  he 
selected  Mr.  Madison  to  be  his  secretary 
of  state,  a  position  which  the  latter  conti¬ 
nued  to  occupy  so  long  as  Mr.  Jefferson 
himself  remained  in  office.— In  1809,  Mr. 
Madison  succeeded  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the 
presidential  chair,  having  obtained  122  of 
the  electoral  votes  out  of  176.  The  de¬ 
claration  of  war  against  Great  Britain,  in 
1812,  on  account  of  her  violations  of  the 
neutral  rights  of  America,  it  is  scarcely 


necessary  to  mention,  was  the  most  im¬ 
portant  measure  of  his  administration,  —  a 
measure  adopted  on  his  part  only  with  ex¬ 
treme  reluctance.  We  are  told  by  the 
author  of  a  biographical  notice  of  him  in 
the  “  Penny  Cyclopasdia,”  a  distinguished 
gentleman  of  Virginia  who  knew  him 
well,  that  “it  is  said  that  Mr.  Madison, 
being  aware  how  unprepared  the  United 
States  were  for  war,  and  anxious  to  pre¬ 
serve  peace  as  long  as  it  could  be  preserv¬ 
ed  consistently  with  the  neutral  rights  of 
America,  wished  to  postpone  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  war,  but  was  urged  into  it  by  Mr. 
Clay  and  some  ardent  spirits  whose  pa¬ 
tience  was  exhausted.”  It  is  added  that 
“  if  this  be  so,  had  his  counsels  prevailed 
the  war  would  have  been  prevented,  for 
he  has  often  told  the  writer  of  this  notice 
that  the  administration  had  afterwards  in¬ 
dubitable  evidence  that  the  British  minis¬ 
try  had  decided  on  revoking  the  offensive 
Order  in  Council,  in  which  case  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cause  of  the  war  would  have  been 
removed.” — After  serving  two  presidential 
terms,  Mr.  Madison  retired  to  his  seat  of 
Montpellier,  in  Virginia,  in  March  1817. 
In  1829,  he  consented  to  become  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  convention  which  met  at  Rich¬ 
mond  for  the  purpose  of  revising  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  his  state,  and  contributed  large¬ 
ly  in  several  instances  to  effect  a  com¬ 
promise  between  contending  opinions  and 
interests.  With  the  exception  only  of 
the  two4 months  during  which  he  was  at 
this  period  absent  from  home,  and  his  oc¬ 
casional  visits  to  Charlottesville,  in  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  his  duties  as  a  visitor,  and  subse¬ 
quently  as  rector,  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  it  is  stated  that  he  never  left  his 
county  after  he  quitted  Washington.  Al¬ 
though  he  lived  to  the  age  of  85,  he  had 
a  very  delicate  constitution,  and  never  en¬ 
joyed  good  health.  He  died  on  the  28th 
of  June  1836.  —  In  his  domestic  relations 
he  was  amiable  and  kind ;  and  in  his  inter¬ 
course  with  his  friends,  his  conversational 
powers  rendered  him  always  an  instruc¬ 
tive  and  entertaining  companion. 

Magendie  (Franqois),  born  at  Bordeaux, 
in  October  1783,  has  distinguished  himself 
as  a  physiologist.  He  is  extensively  known 
by  his  numerous  experiments  on  living  ani¬ 
mals, — which  were  exceedingly  curious  in 
their  nature,  but,  on  account  of  the  suffer¬ 
ings  inflicted  on  those  animals,  subjected 
the  experimenter  to  the  charge  of  cruelty, 
The  plea  adduced  in  his  behalf  by  his 
friends,  and  men  of  science  generally,  was 
the  important  results,  theoretical  and  prac¬ 
tical,  to  which  the  experiments  in  question 
promised  to  lead.  The  expectations,  how- 
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ever,  which  were  entertained,  have  not 
been  in  any  marked  degree  realized ;  and 
the  prosecution  of  similar  investigations 
has  since  been  very  much  neglected.  —  M. 
Magendie  applied  himself  at  an  early  age 
to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  particularly 
of  anatomy,  which  he  studied  under  the 
direction  of  the  celebrated  Boyer.  He 
was  soon  appointed  prosector  of  anatomy, 
and  next  professor  of  experimental  physi¬ 
ology.  After  lecturing  for  a  number  of 
years  exclusively  on  this  subject,  he  be¬ 
came  a  professor  of  medicine  in  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  Paris,  and  holds  at  the  same  time 
the  office  of  surgeon  at  the  “  Hotel  Dieu,” 
in  that  city.  —  The  writings  of  Magen¬ 
die  relate  almost  entirely  to  physiology ;  his 
principal  work  being  the  “  Precis  elemen- 
taire  de  physiologie”  (2  vols.  1816.  3d  ed. 
1833).  It  has  been  translated,  and  exten¬ 
sively  read,  in  the  English,  German,  and 
probably  other  languages. 

Magnetism.  Under  the  heads  of  Elec¬ 
tricity,  Magnetism,  Galvanism,  &c.,  in  this 
Encyclopaedia,  accounts  were  given  of  seve¬ 
ral  branches  of  physical  science  intimately 
connected  with  each  other,  and  which  are 
now  frequently  treated  of  under  the  gene¬ 
ral  denomination  of  electricity.  But,  for 
convenience,  we  have  concluded  to  give  a 
brief  notice  of  the  additions  which  have 
been  made  to  the  general  subject,  during 
the  last  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  under  the 
head  of  Magnetism.  No  branch  of  physi¬ 
cal  science,  during  this  period,  lias  been 
enriched  with  a  greater  number  of  import¬ 
ant  discoveries.  Our  limits,  however,  will 
permit  us  to  notice  only  those  which  are 
connected  with  general  principles,  and 
these  we  shall  consider  under  the  follow¬ 
ing  divisions : — I.  Ordinary  Electrici¬ 
ty;  II.  Galvanism;  III.  Magnetism; 
IV.  Electro-Magnetism;  V.  Thermo- 
Electro-Magnetism  ;  VI.  Magneto-Elec¬ 
tricity  ;  and  VII.  Animal  Electricity. 

I.  By  Ordinary  Electricity  we  under¬ 
stand  that  which  is  usually  evolved  by 
means  of  friction  in  the  common  electrical 
machine,  and  which  differs  from  Galvan¬ 
ism  in  the  greater  intensity  of  its  action, 
and  in  the  smaller  quantity  of  the  agent 
operative  in  the  production  of  a  given  phe¬ 
nomenon. 

Velocity  of  Electricity.  The  first  im¬ 
portant  discovery  we  shall  mention  under 
this  head,  is  that  which  we  owe  to  the 
ingenuity  of  Professor  Wheatstone,  of 
King's  College,  London ,  and  which  con¬ 
sists  in  determining  the  velocity  of  trans¬ 
mission  of  an  electrical  discharge,  from  a 
Leyden  jar  through  a  long  conductor.  A 
copper  wire,  one-fifteenth  of  an  inch  in 


diameter,  and  half  a  mile  long,  was  insu 
la  ted  in  such  a  manner  that  its  parts  were 
not  in  contact  with  each  other,  three  break? 
being  made  in  it;  one  near  the  beginning, 
another  near  the  end,  and  the  third  near 
the  middle  of  the  length.  These  breaks 
were  then  brought  near  each  other,  and 
arranged,  say  in  a  vertical  line,  before  a 
small  mirror,  which  could  be  made  to  re¬ 
volve,  by  means  of  watchwork,  at  the  rate 
of  800  times  in  a  second. — When  the  mir¬ 
ror  was  at  rest,  and  a  charge  of  electricity 
from  the  jar  was  passed  through  the  long 
wire,  three  sparks  were  seen  in  the  re¬ 
flector  apparently  at  the  same  instant,  one 
above  the  other,  as  shown  in  the  , 

first  figure  in  the  margin.  But  • 

when  the  mirror  was  made  to  re-  * 
volve  at  its  full  speed,  the  appearance  was 

that  exhibited  in  the  second  figure.  _ 

1st.  Each  spark  appeared  elongated  - 

or  drawn  out  into  the  appearance 
of  a  line  of  light,  indicating  that  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  discharge  occupied  an  appre¬ 
ciable  portion  of  time ;  for  if  the  spark  were 
not  absolutely  instantaneous,  but  required 
some  time  to  pass  the  opening  in  the  wire, 
and  the  mirror  revolved  sufficiently  fast, 
the  light  would  be  reflected  at  each  instant 
in  a  new  direction ;  and,  on  account  of  the 
continuance  of  the  impression  on  .the  eye, 
would  exhibit  a  line  of  light.  2d.  The 
spark  at  the  beginning  of  the  wire  was 
vertically  over  that  at  the  ending,  while 
in  all  the  experiments  the  spark  at  the 
middle  was  thrown  a  little  to  one  side: 
this  appearance  proves  that  the  disturb¬ 
ance  of  the  electrical  equilibrium  com¬ 
mences  simultaneously  from  each  end  of 
the  wire,  and  arrives  last  at  the  middle. 
By  measuring  the  distance  of  the  eye  from 
the  mirror,  and  the  apparent  lateral  devia¬ 
tion  of  the  middle  spark  from  the  other 
two,  the  fractional  part  of  the  revolution 
of  the  mirror  performed  during  the  passage 
of  the  discharge  from  either  end  to  the 
middle,  or  through  half  the  length  of  the 
wire,  could  be  obtained;  and  knowing  the 
length  of  the  wire  and  the  number  of  revo¬ 
lutions  of  the  mirror  in  a  second,  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  discharge  could  bfe  deter¬ 
mined.  In  this  way,  Professor  Wheat¬ 
stone  found  the  velocity  of  the  discharge 
about  288,000  miles  per  second,  or  greater 
than  that  of  light  through  the  celestial 
space.  He  also  inferred  from  the  elonga¬ 
tion  of  the  light,  that  the  spark,  though  not 
absolutely  instantaneous,  occupied  in  its 
passage  less  than  the  millionth  part  of  a 
second.  The  fact  that  the  discharge  from 
a  Leyden  jar  reaches  the  middle  of  the 
long  wire  last,  has  been  thought  to  favour 
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the  hypothesis  of  two  fluids  passing-  in  op¬ 
posite  directions ;  but  the  same  fact  is  also 
a  legitimate  consequence  of  the  hypothesis 
of  a  single  fluid. 

Specific  Inductive  Capacity.  The  next 
advance  in  ordinary  electricity  we  shall 
notice,  is  the  discovery  of  Dr.  Faraday  of 
the  specific  inductive  capacity  of  different 
bodies.  This  philosopher  has  advanced 
the  hypothesis,  that  all  electrical  induc¬ 
tion,  or  the  development  of  electrical  ex¬ 
citement  at  a  distance  by  the  influence  of 
a  charged  conductor,  is  due  to  the  action 
of  the  particles  of  the  interposed  noncon¬ 
ductor.  It  is  well  known  that  when  a 
conductor  A,  charged  say  with  positive 
electricity,  is  brought  near  an  insulated 
conductor  B  in  its  natural  state,  the  nearer 
end  of  the  latter  will  be  electrified  minus , 
and  the  farther  end  plus.  The  conductor 
in  this  state  is  said  to  be  polar,  and  the 
phenomena,  in  accordance  with  the  Frank- 
linian  theory,  are  explained  by  saying, 
that  the  repulsion  of  the  superabundant 
electricity  of  the  charged  body  drives  a 
portion  of  the  natural  fluid  of  the  second 
conductor  to  the  farther  end,  the  action 
taking  place  at  a  distance  through  the  in¬ 
tervening  space.  But  according  to  the 
new  views  of  Dr.  Faraday,  which  have 
been  adopted  by  most  of  the  English  elec¬ 
tricians,  the  effect  is  due  to  a  polarization 
of  the  particles  of  the  stratum  of  air  be¬ 
tween  the  two  conductors.  He  finds  from 
a  series  of  accurate  experiments,  that 
plates  of  the  same  thickness  of  different 
kinds  of  matter,  interposed  between  A  and 
B,  cause  the  amount  of  the  inductive  in¬ 
fluence  to  vary ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
each  kind  of  matter  possesses  a  specific 
inductive  capacity. 

Differences  of  this  kind  were  found  only 
in  liquids  and  solids ;  they  were  not  exhi¬ 
bited  in  aeriform  substances;  and  variations 
of  density  or  elasticity,  dampness  or  dry¬ 
ness,  produced  no  effect  on  them.  Dr. 
Faraday  has,  however,  given  a  series  of 
experiments  to  prove  that  the  same  action 
takes  place  in  all  cases,  and  that  induction 
is  always  produced  through  the  influence 
of  the  intervening  nonconducting  matter; 
the  proof  of  which  hypothesis  is  made  to 
rest  on  the  fact  that  induction,  instead  of 
always  acting  in  straight  lines  as  asserted 
by  the  Franklinian  theory,  is  sometimes 
apparently  extended  in  curved  lines.  Al¬ 
though  we  place  the  highest  value  on  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  Faraday,  and  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  treat  with  the  greatest  respect 
whatever  opinions  may  be  advanced  by 
him,  yet  in  the  present  case  we  are  forced 
to  believe,  from  an  attentive  study  of  the 


experiments,  that  the  results  do  not  war¬ 
rant  the  conclusion:  all  the  phenomena 
described  in  his  paper,  in  reference  to  this 
subject,  appear  to  us  perfectly  in  accord 
ance  with  the  ordinary  theory  of  induc¬ 
tion,  and  indeed  offer  the  most  beautiful 
illustrations  of  the  mathematical  deduc¬ 
tions  from  this  theory. 

Dr.  Faraday  has  also  made  a  series  of 
interesting  investigations  relative  to  the 
discharge  of  ordinary  electricity.  These 
he  has  classed  under  three  heads,  namely, 
the  discharges  by  conduction,  disruption, 
and  convection.  The  discharge  by  con¬ 
duction  takes  place  without  chemical  ac¬ 
tion,  or  any  necessary  displacement  of  the 
particles  of  the  conductor;  but  different 
bodies  oppose  very  different  degrees  of  re¬ 
sistance  to  this  action.  He  finds  that  all 
bodies  except  gases  are  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  conductors;  that  all  oppose  a  certain 
amount  of  resistance  to  the  passage  of  the 
electrical  discharge ;  and  that  conduction 
and  insulation  are  different  degrees  of  the 
same  quality. — The  disruptive  discharge 
is  that  which  takes  place  generally  be¬ 
tween  the  conductors  in  the  form  of  a 
spark.  It  varies  very  much  when  differ¬ 
ent  aeriform  substances  are  interposed  be¬ 
tween  the  two  conductors.  An  apparatus 
was  constructed  in  which  the  same  dis¬ 
charge  could  pass  through  either  of  two 
cylinders,  one  filled  with  the  gas  submitted 
to  the  experiment,  and  the  other  with 
common  air  used  as  a  standard  of  compari¬ 
son.  With  this  it  was  found  that  muri¬ 
atic  acid  gas  has  nearly  three  times  the 
specific  insulating  power  of  hydrogen,  and 
nearly  twice  that  of  atmospheric  air.  The 
disruptive  discharge'  sometimes  changes 
its  form  from  the  spark  to  the  brush ;  and 
the  latter  is  shown,  by  the  revolving  mir¬ 
ror  of  Professor  Wheatstone,  to  consist  of 
a  succession  of  intermitting  discharges. 
The  continued  sound  which  accompanies 
the  brush  is  due  to  the  recurrence  of  the 
sound  from  each  discharge :  the  brush  ex¬ 
hibits  specific  characters  in  different  me¬ 
dia,  which  are  manifested  by  difference  of 
colour,  light,  form,  and  sound. — The  con¬ 
vective  discharge  is  that  produced  by  the 
motion  of  charged  particles.  The  parti 
cles  of  air,  for  example,  in  contact  with 
the  projecting  part  of  a  conductor,  become 
highly  electrified,  and  are  repeked  by  the 
conductor ;  thus  giving  rise  to  currents  of 
air  which  rapidly  carry  oft'  the  charge. 
Dr.  Faraday  traces  an  analogy  between 
this  discharge  and  the  galvanic  current,  in 
which,  as  has  been  shown  by  Ampere,  the 
consecutive  portions  repel  each  other. 

Electricity  evolved  from  a  Steam-boiler , 
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In  1340,  a  workman  near  New  Castle,  in 
England,  discovered  that,  while  one  of  his 
hands  was  plunged  in  a  current  of  steam 
issuing  from  a  boiler,  a  spark  would  pass 
between  his  other  hand  and  any  conductor 
to  which  it  was  approached.  We  owe  to 
Dr.  Faraday  the  discovery  of  the  proper 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon.  He  has 
shown,  by  a  set  of  conclusive  experiments, 
that  the  evolution  of  the  electricity  in  this 
case  is  due  to  the  friction  of  the  drops  of 
water  from  the  condensed  vapour  against 
the  sides  of  the  tube,  through  which  they 
are  impelled  by  the  elastic  force  of  the 
steam.  If  the  current  issue  through  a 
stop-cock  in  the  sides  of  the  boiler,  it  pro¬ 
duces  at  first,  or  so  long  as  the  cock  is 
cold,  a  powerful  excitement ;  but  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  metal  becomes  so  warm  as  not 
to  condense  the  steam,  the  electricity  dis¬ 
appears.  Any  substance  that  increases 
the  conducting  power  of  the  liquid,  being 
placed  within  a  hollow  in  the  stop-cock, 
destroys  the  exciting  power  as  effectually 
as  moisture  does  that  of  the  rubber  of  the 
machine.  The  final  conclusion  from  the 
researches  made  is,  that  pure  steam  or' 
gases  do  not  excite  electricity  by  friction 
against  solids  or  liquids,  and  that  the  effect 
in  all  cases  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
liquid  which  rubs  against  a  solid.  Mr. 
Armstrong,  availing  himself  of  this  method 
of  developing  electricity,  has  constructed 
an  electrical  machine  of  immense  power, 
which  consists  principally  of  a  tubular 
boiler,  about  the  size  of  that  of  an  ordinary 
locomotive,  insulated  on  stout  glass  pil¬ 
lars,  and  furnished  with  a  series  of  pipes 
through  which  the  steam  is  blown  off 
One  of  the  largest  instruments  of  this  kind 
nas  recently  been  exhibited  in  this  coun¬ 
try. 

Dynamic  Induction  of  Ordinary  Elec¬ 
tricity.  In  1836,  Professor  Henry  of 
Princeton  commenced  a  series  of  inves¬ 
tigations,  the  object  of  which  was  to  as¬ 
certain  whether  there  existed  any  dyna¬ 
mic  phenomena  in  ordinary  electricity 
analogous  to  those  found  in  galvanism. 
His  labours  on  this  subject,  which  have 
been  continued  at  intervals  up  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,  have  given  rise  to  a  series  of 
new  phenomena,  of  which  our  limits  will 
not  permit  us  to  give  more  than  the  fol¬ 
lowing  brief  analysis.  —  1.  When  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  a  Leyden  jar  is  transmitted 
through  a  conductor,  for  example  a  copper 
wire,  it  induces  in  an  adjoining  parallel 
wire  a  current  of  electricity  analogous  to 
that  which,  under  similar  circumstances, 
is  developed  by  a  galvanic  current.  —  2. 
The  direction  of  this  induced  current,  as 


indicated  by  the  magnetic  polarity  given 
to  a  steel  needle,  enclosed  in  a  spiral 
forming  part  of  the  circuit,  changes  its 
sign,  (1)  with  a  change  in  the  distance  of 
the  two  wires,  (2)  with  the  proximity  of  a 
third  parallel  wire  forming  a  closed  cir¬ 
cuit,  (3)  with  an  opening  in  the  wire  which 
receives  the  induction,  and  (4)  with  the 
quantity  and  intensity  of  the  discharge. — 

3.  When  the  first  induced  current  is  made 
to  act  on  a  third  wire,  a  second  induced 
current  is  produced,  which  in  its  turn  may 
give  rise  to  another  current,  and  so  on. 
When  the  several  wires  are  at  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  from  each  other,  and  the 
direction  of  the  several  currents  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  magnetization  given  to  a 
sewing-needle,  we  have  (in  calling  the 
direction  of  the  current  from  the  jar  plus) 

the  series  3 - 1 - 1 - &c.,  that  is 

each  succeeding  current  is  opposite  in  di¬ 
rection  to  the  current  which  induced  it. — 

4.  When  a  plate  of  metal  is  placed  be¬ 
tween  two  flat  spirals,  and  a  discharge 
from  a  jar  passed  through  one  of  them, 
the  induced  current,  which  would  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  other,  is  neutralised  by  an 
adverse  current  induced  in  the  plate. — 

5.  The  dynamic  induction  of  ordinary 
electricity  takes  place  at  a  surprisingly 
great  distance.  A  discharge  from  a  jar 
being  passed  through  a  parallelogram  of 
wiret  arranged  around  the  ceiling  of  an 
upper  room,  magnetized  needles  in  a  spi¬ 
ral  forming  part  of  a  corresponding  paral¬ 
lelogram  placed  on  the  floor  of  the  cellar, 
at  the  distance  of  30  feet  below.  In  ano¬ 
ther  set  of  experiments,  needles  were  mag¬ 
netized  in  a  parallel  wire  at  the  distance 
of 300  feet  from  the  primary  current.  And 
from  all  the  experiments,  it  appears  that 
the  inductive  results  may  be  obtained  at 
an  indefinite  -distance,  provided  the  length 
of  the  parallel  wires  be  increased  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  distances  to  which  they  are 
separated. — 6.  Inductive  effects  similar  to 
those  we  have  described  can  also  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  discharge  of  the  thunder 
cloud.  Professor  Henry  attached  to  the 
metallic  roof  of  his  house  a  copper  wire, 
which,  passing  through  his  study,  termi¬ 
nated  in  a  deep  well  near  by :  a  needle, 
placed  in  a  spiral  forming  a  part  of  the 
conductor  through  the  study,  was  mag¬ 
netized  at  every  flash  of  lightning  within 
a  circle  of  20  miles  in  diameter  around 
Princeton.  The  needle  is  sometimes  mag¬ 
netized  in  one  direction,  and  sometimes 
in  the  other.  When  sparks  are  thrown 
from  a  small  machine  on  the  middle  of  a 
lightning  rod,  the  electricity  does  not 
tend  to  pass  silently  into  the  earth:  on  the 
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contrary,  a  spark  can  be  drawn  from  every 
part  of  the  rod,  even  from  that  near  the 
earth.  —  8.  It  is  also  proved  by  the  mag¬ 
netization  of  a  needle  placed  inside  and 
outside  of  a  hollow  bar,  that  although  gal¬ 
vanic  electricity  passes  through  the  whole 
capacity  of  a  conductor,  ordinary  electri¬ 
city  passes  principally  at  the  surface.  It 
is  also  shown  by  a  series  of  conclusive 
experiments,  that,  during  the  first  moment 
of  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar,  half  the 
length  of  the  conductor  next  the  end  at 
which  the  discharge  enters  is  plus ,  and 
the  other  half  is  minus ,  the  intensity  di¬ 
minishing  each  way  to  the  centre;  and 
that  at  the  next  moment  the  condition  is 
reversed,  the  opposite  end  becoming  plus , 
and  the  other  minus. 

Alter  a  laborious  investigation  of  the 
phenomena  we  have  described,  Professor 
Henry  has  succeeded  in  referring  them  all 
to  the  hypothesis  of  the  existence  of  an 
electrical  plenum,  through  which  dynamic 
induction  is  transmitted  wave  fashion ;  and 
in  showing  that,  in  all  cases  of  the  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  equilibrium,  the  fluid  comes 
to  rest  by  a  series  of  oscillations.  Thus, 
in  the  discharge  of  the  jar,  all  the  pheno- 
nomena  indicate  a  principal  action  in  one 
direction,  and  a  series  of  reflex  actions 
backwards  and  forwards,  each  more  feeble 
than  the  preceding,  until  the  equilibrium 
is  restored.  Our  limits,  however,  will  not 
permit  us  to  give  in  detail  the  application 
of  this  hypothesis  to  the  explanation  of  the 
phenomena;  we  can  only  allude  to  the 
explanation  of  a  few  of  the  more  promi¬ 
nent  ones.  In  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden 
jar  through  a  long  wire,  we  know  that  the 
disturbance  reaches  the  middle  of  the 
length  last;  and  this  may  be  explained  by 
supposing  a  quantity  of  free  electricity  to 
enter  the  end  of  the  wire  next  the  knob, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  an  equal  quantity  of 
the  natural  electricity  of  the  wire  to  be 
drawn  from  the  other  end  next  the  out¬ 
side.  The  whole  wire,  for  an  instant, 
must  therefore  be  thrown  into  a  state  re¬ 
presented  by  the  upper  line  in  the  annex- 

_  ed  diagram,  in 

'  -  which  the  first 

end  is  plus,  and 
— _ the  other  mi¬ 

nus.  The  na¬ 
tural  electricity  of  an  adjacent  parallel 
wire  will,  according  to  the  law  of  ordinary 
induction,  assume  for  a  moment  the  con¬ 
dition  represented  by  the  second  line,  and 
in  passing  to  this  state  from  that  of  equili¬ 
brium,  it  will  exhibit  a  current  adverse  to 
that  in  the  primary  wire ;  but  the  electri¬ 
city  of  the  primary  wire  will  pass  to  its 


ordinary  state  of  equilibrium  by  a  series 
of  oscillations,  each  of  which  will  indue? 
an  opposite  wave  in  the  second  wire.  11 
the  two  wires  be  at  such  a  distance  fron 
each  other,  that  the  induction  of  only  thf 
first  wave  is  effective  in  giving  magnet 
ism  to  the  needle,  it  is  evident  from  the 
foregoing,  that  we  shall  always  have  a 
polarity  indicating  an  induced  current  op¬ 
posite  to  that  of  the  primary  current ;  but 
if  the  wires  be  brought  nearer  each  other, 
then  the  needle  will  be  first  magnetized 
to  saturation  by  the  first  vibration;  and 
immediately  afterwards  the  magnetism 
will  be  discharged,  and  that  of  an  oppo¬ 
site  kind  developed  by  the  second  vibra¬ 
tion.  In  the  same  way,  if  the  wire  be 
placed  still  nearer,  another  change  will  be 
produced  in  the  polarity  of  the  needle,  due 
to  the  third  vibration,  and  so  on. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  the 
variation  in  other  conditions  may  also 
change  the  polarity  of  the  needle  thus :  — 
suppose  a  break  be  made  in  the  circuit  of 
the  secondary  current,  then  the  primary 
wave,  having  the  greatest  intensity,  will 
alone  pass  through  the  opening,  and  the 
polarity  of  the  needle  will  be  due  to  the 
action  of  this;  while  if  the  opening  be 
closed,  the  residual  magnetism  of  the 
needle  may  be  due  to  the  action  of  some 
of  the  succeeding  vibrations.  In  this  way 
all  the  phenomena  described  in  (2)  are 
readily  explained. 

Also  all  the  phenomena  of  the  lateral 
discharge  (7)  find  an  easy  explanation  in 
a  reference  to  the  same  principles.  At 
the  moment  a  charge  is  passing  along  the 
wire,  each  consecutive  part  of  the  length 
of  the  conductor  becomes  charged  in  suc¬ 
cession,  and  tends  to  give  off  a  spark  to  all 
neighbouring  conductors,  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son  .that  a  conductor  charged  with  statical 
electricity  tends  to  produce  the  same  re¬ 
sult.  All  the  phenomena  of  dynamic  in¬ 
duction  are  analogous  to  those  of  statical 
induction,  with  the  exception  that,  in  the 
former,  we  are  obliged,  in  order  to  explain 
all  the  facts,  to  admit  time  as  an  element 
of  the  calculation.  The  indefinitely  greater 
distance  at  which  dynamic  induction  takes 
place  between  two  parallel  wires,  than  that 
at  which  statical  induction  would  be  exhi¬ 
bited  under  the  same  circumstances,  toge¬ 
ther  with  other  phenomena,  lead  us  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  former  induction  is  transmit¬ 
ted  in  time,  wave  fashion,  through  the 
electrical  plenum.  All  the  phenomena  of 
galvanic  induction  may  be  referred  to  the 
same  principles  as  have  been  adopted  in 
the  explanation  of  the  facts  we  have  given 
I  in  this  article. 
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11.  Galvanism.  The  simple  galvanic 
apparatus,  as  described  in  a  previous  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  present  work,  consists  of  a 
plate  of  zinc  and  a  plate  of  copper,  plunged 
at  a  little  distance  from  each  other  into  the 
same  vessel,  containing  a  solution  of  sul¬ 
phuric  acid  and  water.  If  the  two  plates 
be  connected  by  means  of  a  metallic  wire, 
a  current  of  electricity  will  pass  continu¬ 
ally  from  the  zinc  through  the  liquid  to  the 
copper,  and  back  to  the  zinc  through  the 
connecting  \yire.  According  to  Volta,  and 
his  opinion  is  still  maintained  by  some,  the 
current  of  electricity  in  this  apparatus  is 
due  to  the  mere  contact  of  the  metals,  and 
in  cases  where  no  metal  is  employed,  to 
the  contact  of  some  other  substances, 
which  form  parts  of  the  arrangement. 
But  the  opinion  at  present  more  generally 
adopted  is,  that  the  continued  disturbance 
of  the  electrical  equilibrium  is  produced 
by  the  chemical  combination  of  the  zinc 
and  the  oxygen  of  the  water.  The  che¬ 
mical  theory,  we  think,  is  fully  supported 
by  the  researches  of  Faraday,  and  is  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  great  mechanical  princi¬ 
ple,  founded  on  a  wide  induction,  that 
mechanical  power  cannot  be  continually 
evolved  without  the  exhaustion  of  some¬ 
thing  to  produce  the  effect. 

The  action  of  the  apparatus  w’e  have 
described  does  not  long  continue  the  same ; 
the  intensity  of  the  current  gradually  de¬ 
clines,  and  finally  entirely  ceases.  This 
deterioration  of  the  action  of  the  battery 
is  now  known  to  be  due  to  several  causes. 
First,  the  solution  after  a  while  becomes 
saturated  with  sulphate  of  zinc  from  the 
dissolving  plate,  and  will  require  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  its  place  supplied  with  a  fresh 
solution,  before  the  action  can  be  fully  re¬ 
newed.  Again,  as  soon  as  the  sulphate 
of  zinc  has  become  diffused  through  the 
liquid,  so  as  to  infilm  the  conducting 
plate,  it  is  decomposed  by  the  nascent  hy¬ 
drogen,  and  precipitated  on  the  copper; 
where  it  forms  as  it  were  another  zinc 
plate,  the  current  of  which  is  adverse  to 
the  current  of  the  battery.  Lastly,  in  this 
form  of  the  apparatus,  the  rapid  evolution 
of  hydrogen  along  the  surface  of  each 
plate,  by  its  adhesion  to  the  metal,  pre¬ 
vents  the  more  intimate  contact  of  the 
liquid  with  the  plate;  also  some  of  the 
electrical  action  passes  off  with  the  escap¬ 
ing  gas.  To  remedy  these  defects,  we 
first  substitute  for  the  plate  of  ordinary 
zinc  a  plate  of  amalgamated  zinc,  which 
is  not  acted  on  by  an  acid  solution,  so  long 
as  it  is  not  in  metallic  connection  with  the 
copper :  but  as  soon  as  this  connection  is 
established,  a  rapid  evolution  of  hydrogen 


takes  place  from  the  copper,  while  the 
zinc  undergoes  oxidation  without  giving 
off  any  hydrogen  from  its  surface.  The 
same  effect  is  also  produced  by  using  per¬ 
fectly  pure  zinc.  The  amalgamation  of 
the  metal  materially  improves  the  action 
of  the  battery,  by  removing  the  adverse 
influence  of  the  film  of  hydrogen  which 
covers  the  surface  of  the  common  zinc 
plate,  and  by  rendering  the  whole  of  the 
oxidation  of  the  metal  effective  in  devel¬ 
oping  the  galvanic  current.  —  The  next 
important  improvement  of  the  battery  con¬ 
sists  in  separating  the  two  plates  from 
each  other  by  a  porous  partition,  which 
shall  prevent  the  passage  of  the  sulphate 
of  zinc  to  the  copper  plate,  while  it  per¬ 
mits  the  free  circulation  of  the  electrical 
current.  This  partition,  wThich  may  be 
formed  of  bladder ,  paper,  wood,  leather , 
coarse  linen,  or  unglazed  pottery-ware T 
prevents  the  formation  of  the  adverse  cur 
rent  before  mentioned,  and  also  assists  us 
to  get  rid  of  the  hydrogen  which  tends  to 
infilm  the  surface  of  the  copper  plate.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  only  necessary  to  place 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  the 
division  next  the  copper  plate,  which  will 
be  decomposed  by  the  nascent  hydrogen, 
and  its  copper  precipitated,  in  a  metallic 
state,  on  the  surface  of  the  negative  ele¬ 
ment.  No  hydrogen  will  appear  on  the 
surface  of  the  negative  plate,  because  it 
has  combined  with  the  oxygen  of  the  cop¬ 
per  of  the  salt,  and  formed  an  atom  of 
water,  which  remains  in  the  solution.  A 
more  intimate  contact  of  the  liquid  and 
solid  is  thus  produced,  and  consequently 
the  action  is  much  increased.  By  these 
additions,  the  performance  of  the  battery 
is  wonderfully  improved,  both  in  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  the  current  and  in  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  action. 

Besides  the  galvanic  arrangement  we 
have  described,  and  which  is  known  by 
the  name  of  Daniell’s  battery,  several 
others  have  been  invented.  The  most 
powerful  of  these  is  Grove’s  battery,  which 
consists  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  on  one 
side  of  a  porous  partition,  and  concentrated 
nitric  acid  on  the  other;  a  plate  of  amal¬ 
gamated  zinc  plunged  into  the  former,  and 
a  plate  of  platinum  plunged  into  the  latter, 
with  connecting  wires,  complete  the  ar¬ 
rangement.  It  is  necessary  in  this  battery 
to  use  platinum  instead  of  copper,  because 
the  nitric  acid  would  act  on  the  latter,  and 
thus  form  an  adverse  current.  It  has  been 
found,  however,  that  prepared  carbon  may 
be  substituted  for  the  platinum,  and  also 
cast-iron. 

Becquerel  has  shown  that  in  all  cases 
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in  which  two  bodies  act  on  each  other 
chemically,  or  in  the  way  of  solution,  a 
current  of  electricity  is  evolved,  and  the 
great  energy  of  Grove’s  battery  is  due  to 
two  currents  in  the  same  direction,  one 
from  the  reaction  of  the  nitric  acid  through 
the  porous  diaphragm  on  the  sulphuric  acid, 
and  the  other  from  that  of  the  latter  on  the 
amalgamated  zinc. 

But  one  of  the  most  important  additions 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  the 
galvanic  battery,  is  the  formula  of  Profes¬ 
sor  Ohm,  of  Nuremberg,  which  expresses 
with  mathematical  precision  the  effects  of 
the  several  conditions  and  variations  of  the 
apparatus,  when  a  few  constants,  which 
can  easily  be  determined  by  experiment, 
are  known.  This  theory  is,  simply,  that 
the  effective  or  working  power  of  Ike  bat¬ 
tery  is  directly  as  the  electro-mot  ive  force , 
and  inversely  as  the  resistance.  Or  if  A 
represent  the  amount  of  work,  the  number 
of  inches  of  gas  produced  in  a  minute  for 
example,  and  E  the  electro-motive  force  of 
a  single  cell,  R  the  resistance  of  the  acid, 
and  r  that  of  the  wire,  then  for  a  battery 
of  n  cells  we  shall  have 


The  resistance  of  r,  when  it  is  merely  a 
wire,  is  directly  as  the  length,  and  in¬ 
versely  as  the  sectional  area.  The  resist¬ 
ance  R  of  the  acid  is  proportioned  to  the 
thickness  of  the  stratum  of  the  liquid,  and, 
in  the  case  of  plates  of  equal  size,  as  those 
of  the  ordinary  galvanic  trough,  is  inverse¬ 
ly  as  the  surface  of  the  plate;  but  when 
the  zinc  and  copper  surfaces  are  unequal, 
as  in  Daniell's  battery,  the  resistance  is 
inversely  as  the  mean  surface  of  the  two. 

Electro-Chemistry.  The  discoveries 
which  have  been  made  in  this  branch  of 
electricity  during  the  last  few  years,  by 
Faraday,  Becquerel,  and  others,  though 
not  as  brilliant  as  those  of  Davy,  are  more 
important  in  reference  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  operations  of  the  chemical  forces. 

The  following  are  the  principal  facts 
relative  to  the  decomposition  of  compounds 
by  the  action  of  the  electrical  current,  as 
known  at  the  present  time. — (1)  The  con¬ 
duction  of  a  galvanic  current  by  a  com¬ 
pound  is  a  species  of  convection,  in  which 
the  two  ingredients  or  ions  [goers]  take  a 
definite  direction.  Thus,  in  the  decom¬ 
position  of  water,  oxygen  is  always  evolved 
at  the  positive  electrode  [pole],  and  hydro¬ 
gen  at  the  negative ;  chlorine,  iodine,  bro¬ 
mine,  and  fluorine,  pass  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  with  oxygen,  while  the  metals  are 
evo.ved  at  the  same  pole  with  the  hydro¬ 
gen.  Also,  in  the  compounds  of  acid  and 
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alkali  the  former  passes  to  the  plus  elec¬ 
trode  [pole],  and  the  latter  to  the  negative. 
—  (2)  The  substance  to  be  decomposed 
must  be  in  the  liquid  state ;  for  example, 
water  in  the  state  of  ice  is  a  nonconductor, 
and  consequently  is  unaffected  by  an  elec¬ 
tric  current;  but  when  it  is  melted,  the 
current  passes,  and  decomposition  ensues. 
Also,  chloride  of  lead,  chloride  of  silver, 
nitrate  of  potassa,  and  chloride  of  potassa, 
all  act  in  the  same  way.  —  (3)  Different 
bodies  require,  for  their  decomposition, 
currents  of  different  intensities.  As  a  ge¬ 
neral  rule,  the  more  the  elements  are  op¬ 
posed  to  each  other  in  their  chemical  af¬ 
finities,  the  more  readily  are  they  decom¬ 
posed. —  (4)  The  most  important  fact  dis¬ 
covered  by  Dr.  Faraday  is,  that  the  che¬ 
mical  action  of  the  electrical  current  is 
always  definite,  and  proportioned  to  the 
absolute  quantity  of  electricity  which  cir¬ 
culates  ;  that,  in  the  combination  of  a 
number  of  equivalents  of  any  two  bodies, 
just  as  much  electricity  is  evolved  in  the 
form  of  a  current,  as  is  sufficient  to  de¬ 
compose  the  same  number  of  equivalents 
of  any  other  compound  capable  of  decom¬ 
position. —  (5)  There  is  but  one  decom¬ 
posable  compound  of  the  same  two  ele¬ 
ments.  Single  equivalents  of  elementary 
ions  [goers],  and  not  multiples,  can  go  to 
the  electrodes.  All  compounds,  however, 
of  single  proportions  of  elements,  are  not 
decomposable ;  the  elements  of  chloride  of 
sulphur,  proto-chloride  of  phosphorus,  and 
proto-chloride  of  carbon,  are  not  separable 
by  the  current.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
the  substance  be  a  primary  compound  of 
elements;  salts  and  acids  are  decomposed. 
— (6)  Many  of  the  results  which  formerly 
puzzled  electricians,  in  the  decompositions 
by  means  of  the  galvanic  battery,  are  now 
known  to  be  secondary  actions,  which  are 
sometimes  due  to  the  mutual  action  of  the 
element  eliminated  and  the  matter  of  the 
electrode,  and  sometimes  to  the  action  of 
the  ion  upon  some  substance  contained  in 
the  liquid  itself. 

Practical  application  of  Galvanism- 
The  galvanic  current  has  been  applied 
with  perfect  success  to  the  explosion 
of  mines  of  gunpowder,  whether  on  and 
or  under  water.  The  wrecks  of  several 
vessels  have  in  this  way  been  blown  up, 
and  also  immense  portions  of  earth  dis¬ 
placed  for  engineering  purposes.  The  first 
successful  application  of  galvanism  to  this 
purpose  is  due  to  our  distinguished  coun¬ 
tryman,  Dr.  Hare,  of  Philadelphia.  His 
plan  consists  in  extending  from  the  gal¬ 
vanic  battery  two  long  copper  wires,  the 
farther  ends  of  which  are  connected  by 
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means  of  a  short  piece  of  platinum  wire, 
and  plunged  into  the  midst  of  the  powder; 
when  the  ends  of  the  long  wires  near  the 
battery  arc  placed  in  contact  with  its  poles, 
the  current  passes  through  the  long  cir¬ 
cuit,  heats  to  redness  the  platinum,  and 
thus  fires  the  powder.  Galvanism  will,  in 
this  way,  probably  be  introduced  as  one  of 
the  appliances  of  the  art  of  war.  —  If  the 
two  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery  be  termi¬ 
nated  in  plates  of  metal,  and  these  plunged 
into  a  solution  of  a  metallic  salt,  sulphate  cf 
copper,  for  example,  the  compound  will  be 
decomposed,  the  acid  will  pass  to  the  posi¬ 
tive  plate,  and  the  copper  will  be  precipi¬ 
tated  in  a  metallic  state  on  the  other,  from 
wdiich  it  may  be  detached  in  a  malleable 
form.  So  accurately  does  the  precipitated 
metal  mould  itself  to  the  plate,  that  every 
scratch  on  the  latter  has  its  counterpart  on 
the  former.  The  observation  of  these  facts 
gave  rise  to  a  new  art,  which  consists  in 
taking  fac  similes  of  medals,  engraved 
plates,  &c.,  and  in  covering  different  ob¬ 
jects  with  a  coating  of  the  precipitated 
metal.  To  cover  for  example  a  plaster 
bust  with  metal,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
brush  it  over  with  plumbago,  and  suspend 
it,  thus  prepared,  in  a  solution  of  a  salt  of 
the  metal,  connected  with  the  negative 
electrode  of  a  battery  of  three  or  four  pairs. 
Also,  the  arts  of  plating  in  silver,  and 
gilding,  have  been  much  simplified  by  the 
same  means.  The  solutions  which,  on  the 
whole,  are  found  to  answer  best  for  plating 
silver  and  gold,  are  formed  by  boiling  the 
oxides  of  the  metals  in  a  solution  of  cya¬ 
nide  of  potassium,  and  using  the  liquid 
which  is  poured  off. 

For  an  account  of  the  application  of  the 
galvanic  current  to  the  transmission  of  in¬ 
telligence  to  a  distance,  see  the  article 
Telegraph  in  this  volume. 

III.  Ordinary  Magnetism.  The  addi¬ 
tions  which  have  been  made  of  late  years 
to  this  division,  relate  principally  to  ter¬ 
restrial  magnetism.  This  subject  has 
lately  excited  much  attention ;  and  a  com¬ 
bined  system  of  observation  has  been  esta¬ 
blished  for  the  study  of  the  phenomena, 
more  extensive  than  any  other  of  the  kind 
which  ever  before  existed.  The  first  sug¬ 
gestion  of  this  system  is  due  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  Humboldt,  who  succeeded  in  in- 
zeresting  several  of  the  governments  of 
Europe  in  reference  to  it,  and  in  directing 
the  attention  of  the  British  Association  for 
the  promotion  of  science  to  the  same  ob¬ 
ject.  This  association,  in  1838,  induced 
tne  British  government  to  fit  out  a  naval 
expedition  under  Captain  Ross,  for  the 
■  urpose  of  making  magnetic  observations 


near  the  South  pole,  to  correspond  with 
those  which  had  been  made  by  Parry, 
Back,  and  others,  near  the  North  pole.  It 
was  also  through  the  influence  of  the  same 
association,  and  the  co-operation  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  Magnetic  Society,  previously  formed, 
that  the  system  of  observations  above- 
mentioned  was  established.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  the  stations  of  the  several  observa¬ 
tories.  Those  of  the  English  are  Dublin, 
Toronto  (Canada),  St.  Helena,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  Ma¬ 
dras,  Simla,  Singapore,  and  Aden.  The 
Russian  observatories  are  at  Boulowa, 
Helsingfors,  Petersburg,  Sitka,  Catheri- 
nenburg,  Kasan,  Barnaoul,  Nicola jeff, 
Nertschinsk,  Tiflis,  and  Pekin.  Those 
of  Austria  are  at  Prague  and  Milan.  In 
the  United  States  there  are  observato¬ 
ries  at  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  French  have  one  at  Algiers ; 
the  Prussian  government,  one  at  Breslau ; 
the  Bavarian  government,  one  at  Munich ; 
and  the  Belgian,  one  at  Brussels.  There 
is  one  at  Cairo  supported  by  the  Pasha  of 
Egypt.  Also,  one  in  India,  at  Travan- 
drum.  These  observatories,  to  which  se¬ 
veral  others  have  been  added,  were  esta¬ 
blished  to  carry  out  a  complete  set  of  two 
hourly  observations,  day  and  night  (Sun¬ 
days  excepted),  during  three- years,  toge¬ 
ther  with  monthly  term  observations,  for 
contemporaneous  comparisons  of  very 
slight  changes  during  twenty-four  hours, 
made  at  intervals  of  5  minutes  each. 
They  are  widely  scattered  over  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  earth,  and  are  all  furnished 
with  delicate  instruments,  on  the  general 
plan  invented  by  Professor  Gauss,  of  Got¬ 
tingen,  for  observing  the  three  elements 
of  terrestrial  magnetism,  namely,  the  de¬ 
clination  or  variation ,  the  inclination  or 
dip,  and  the  intensity .  The  operations  of 
this  system  were  commenced  in  1839,  and 
have  been  continued  in  most  of  the  ob¬ 
servatories  until  the  present  time.  A  con¬ 
gress  of  magneticians,  assembled  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  England  in  June  1845,  resolved 
to  continue  the  observations  upon  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  system  for  another  period 
of  three  years.  The  comparison  of  all  the 
observations  thus  furnished  in  nine  years, 
cannot  fail  to  throw  much  light  on  the 
fluctuations  of  the  magnetism  of  the  earth; 
but  the  labour  of  reducing  them  will  be 
almost  incalculable.  The  number  of  se¬ 
parate  observations  made  at  thirty  stations, 
according  to  Sir  John  Herschel,  wnl 
amount  to  nearly  0  millions. — The  reduc¬ 
tions,  however,  which  have  already  been 
made,  show  some  interesting  results.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  these,  the  magnetic  condition 
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01  the  earth  is  in  a  state  of  continual  fluc¬ 
tuation  ;  the  direction  and  intensity  of  the 
magnetic  force  being  scarcely  stationary 
from  one  minute  to  another.  Also,  the 
small  as  well  as  the  large  changes  are  ob¬ 
served  to  take  place  at  nearly  the  same 
moment  of  absolute  time  at  distant  places. 
Thus  the  north  end  of  the  needle  is  frequent¬ 
ly  observed  to  move  in  the  same  direction, 
either  to  the  west  or  to  the  east,  nearly  at 
the  same  instant,  at  Upsala,  the  Hague, 
Gottingen,  Berlin,  Leipsic,  and  Munich. 
The  occurrence,  however,  of  perfectly  si¬ 
milar  perturbations  at  the  same  time  has 
been  found  not  to  extend  to  distant  conti¬ 
nents.  In  a  series  of  observations  made 
by  Dr.  A.  D.  Bache  in  Philadelphia,  and 
Professor  Lloyd  in  Dublin,  the  needle  was 
not  found  to  move  in  all  cases  in  the  same 
direction  at  the  same  time.  Although  it 
was  frequently  observed  that,  when  the 
apparatus  was  most  agitated  in  America, 
it  was  also  unusually  disturbed  in  Dublin. 
— From  the  comparison  of  the  observations 
made  at  the  American  observatories,  it 
has  also  been  found  that  the  fitful  varia¬ 
tions,  which  have  been  supposed  to  obey 
no  law,  really  observe  a  certain  order, 
both  in  regard  to  frequency  and  direction 
of  motion.  The  perturbations  in  which 
the  north  end  of  the  needle  turns  to  the 
east  have  a  maximum,  both  in  number 
and  intensity,  at  about  10  o’clock  in  the 
evening;  and  those  in  which  the  same  end 
of  the  needle  turns  to  the  west,  at  about 
8  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Both  have  a 
minimum  at  about  the  same  period  of  day, 
between  2  and  4  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.* 
We  must  therefore  infer  from  these  re¬ 
sults,  combined  with  those  at  distant 
places,  that  though  the  fitful  disturbance 
of  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  is  produced 
by  a  cause  affecting  at  the  same  time 
perhaps  the  whole  globe,  yet  it  is  also 
connected  with  some  cause  dependent  on 
the  hour  of  the  day ;  or,  in  other  words, 
with  the  position  of  the  sun  in  the  hea¬ 
vens.  Independent  of  the  fitful  disturb¬ 
ance,  the  American  observations  disclose 
a  regular  daily  motion,  the  amount  of 
which  is  much  greater  in  summer  than  in 
winter;  and  this  is  particularly  the  case 
with  the  easterly  movement. 

Besides  the  contributions  which  are  now 
making  to  our  knowledge  of  the  changes 
of  the  magnetic  forces  of  the  earth,  by 
means  of  the  observatories  we  have  de¬ 
scribed,  valuable  additions  have  also  been 
made  within  a  few  years,  or  are  .now  in 
progress,  in  reference  to  the  condition  of 

*  Similar  observations  have  also  been  made  on 
the  fitful  perturbations  at  Munich. 


the  magnetism  of  the  earth  at  a  given 
epoch.  All  the  attempts  to  discover  a 
northwest  passage  have  been  fruitful  in 
magnetic  observations  within  the  arctic 
circle ;  and  the  expedition,  before  men¬ 
tioned,  under  Captain  Ross,  as  well  as 
that  sent  out  by  our  own  government 
under  Lieut.  Com.  Wilkes,  will  furnish 
important  results  of  the  same  kind  in  re¬ 
ference  to  the  antarctic  regions.  The 
French  and  Russian  governments  have 
also  sent  out  expeditions,  which  have  made 
magnetic  observations  in  various  parts  of 
the  globe.  Also,  in  the  principal  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe,  in  Africa,  in  Siberia,  and 
in  America,  magnetic  surveys  have  been 
instituted,  either  by  individual  enterprise, 
or  at  the  expense  of  governments,  to  as¬ 
certain  the  condition  of  the  magnetic 
forces. 

Dr.  A.  D.  Bache,  Professors  Loomis  and 
Locke,  and  Major  Graham,  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  series  of  observations  on  the 
dip  and  intensity,  in  different  parts  of  the 
United  States;  and  to  the  results  obtained 
from  these  observations,  which  are  still  in 
progress,  must  be  added  those  constantly 
accumulating  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
A.  D.  Bache,  at  the  several  stations  of  the 
coast  survey.  W e  are  also  indebted  to  the 
last-named  gentleman  fora  very  important 
improvement  in  the  method  of  obtaining 
the  intensity,  which  consists  in  vibrating 
a  needle  in  a  vacuum,  instead  of  perform¬ 
ing  the  same  operation  in  the  air,  as  was 
previously  the  custom. 

The  facts  which  will  be  derived  from 
all  the  sources  we  have  mentioned,  when 
they  are  properly  collected  and  compared, 
will  furnish  the  data  for  determining,  at 
least  approximately,  the  magnetic  state  of 
the  earth  at  a  given  epoch ;  and  by  com¬ 
paring  them  with  the  observations  found 
on  record  since  the  time  of  Halley  in  1700, 
the  great  changes  to  which  the  magnetic 
force  is  subjected  wall  be  exhibited.  To 
ascertain,  however,  the  law  of  these 
changes,  will  require  the  continuance  of 
accurate  observations  for  many  years. 

There  are  two  extended  lines  on  the 
globe,  along  which  the  magnetic  needle 
points  to  the  true  north.  These  are  called 
the  lines  of  no  variation;  and  one  of  them 
passes  through  the  United  States.  It  may 
lie  traced  on  the  map  by  drawing  a  line 
a  little  concave  to  the  east,  from  the  north¬ 
western  angle  of  Pennsylvania  on  Lake 
Erie  to  Cape  Look-Out  in  North  Carolina 
At  all  places  to  the  west  of  this  line  in  the 
United  States,  the  needle  points  to  the 
east  of  the  true  north ;  and  in  all  places  on 
the  east  side  of  this  same  line,  the  varia- 
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tion  is  west.  Thus,  the  variation  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati  is  about  4  degrees  east,  and  at 
Philadelphia  it  is  about  the  same  west. 
But  this  variation  is  not  constant.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  one  of  the  earliest  observations, 
that  of  Hudson  in  1609,  the  variation  of 
the  needle,  a  few  miles  up  the  Hudson 
river,  was  13  degree's  west;  the  variation 
at  the  same  place  is  now  only  between  5 
and  6  degrees.  —  The  general  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  Professor  Loomis,  who  has 
industriously  collected  all  the  observations 
of  importance  which  could  be  found  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  magnetism  of  the  United  States, 
is  that  from  the  time  of  the  earliest  ob¬ 
servations  down  to  about  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  present  century,  the  westerly 
variation  wTas  increasing,  and  the  easterly 
decreasing,  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States;  or,  in  other  words,  the  line  of  no 
variation  was  gradually  moving  towards 
the  east.  But  more  recently  a  reverse 
motion  has  taken  place.  The  first  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  retrograde  motion  of 
the  needle  in  this  country,  is  due  to  Si¬ 
meon  De  Witt,  Esq.,  for  many  years  sur¬ 
veyor-general  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
The  change  commenced  between  the  years 
1793  and  1819,  and  was  not  simultaneous 
in  all  places.  The  present  annual  change 
in  the  variation  is  about  2  minutes  in  the 
Southern  and  Western  States,  about  4  in 
the  Middle  States,  and  about  6  in  New 
England. 

Until  recently,  but  few  observations  had 
been  made  in  this  country  on  the  dip, 
of  sufficient  accuracy  to  determine  the 
changes  which  it  undergoes.  It  appears, 
however,  from  those  which  can  be  most 
relied  on,  that  the  dip  is  diminishing  in 
the  United  States,  at  the  rate  of  between 
one  and  two  seconds  annually.  The  amount 
of  the  dip  in  different  parts  of  our  country 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  data : 
in  Florida  it  is  about  60,  in  the  middle  of 
Virginia  about  70,  and  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  of  New  York  nearly  76 
degrees. 

The  theory  of  terrestrial  magnetism  is 
at  present  in  a  very  unsettled  state;  the 
hypothesis  of  two  poles  in  each  hemisphere, 
advanced  by  Halley,  and  adopted  by  Han- 
steen,  is  not  found  to  be  in  accordance  with 
facts.  It  appears  that  the  direction  and 
intensity  of  the  magnetic  force,  at  a  given 
place,  are  due  to  the  combined  action  of 
the  magnetism  of  all  parts  of  the  earth; 
and  that  the  resultant  action  is  similar  to 
that  of  an  irregular  magnet,  of  which  the 
poles  are  not  stationary,  and  do  not  coin¬ 
cide  with  the  geometrical  poles  of  the 
sarBt.  Indeed  it  would  seem  from  all  the 


observations,  that  the  magnetic  poles  are 
not  mere  points,  but  consist  of  irregular 
spaces  around  the  north  and  south  poles  of 
the  earth,  in  which  a  diffused  magnetism 
is  developed.  Some  of  the  changes  of  the 
magnetism  of  the  earth  are  evidently  con¬ 
nected  with  the  position  of  the  sun.  And 
also,  since  electricity  in  motion  is  known 
to  affect  the  needle,  we  must  conclude  that 
all  disturbances  of  the  electrical  condition 
of  the  earth  must  give  rise  to  perturbations 
of  the  magnetic  force.  The  fitful  varia¬ 
tions  of  the  needle  are  now  well  known  to 
be  accompanied  with  the  appearance  of 
the  aurora ;  but  these  phenomena  have  not 
yet  been  proved  to  stand  connected  in  the 
relation  of  cause  and  effect.  Indeed  it  is 
more  probable  from  all  the  observations, 
that  they  are  contemporaneous  effects  of 
a  more  general  cause. 

IV.  Electro-Magnetism.  The  gene¬ 
ral  laws  of  this  branch  of  electricity,  as 
expressed  by  the  ingenious  theory  of  Am¬ 
pere,  have  been  given  with  sufficient  de¬ 
tail  in  an  article  in  a  preceding  volume  of 
this  encyclopaedia.  The  additions  since 
made  relate  principally  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  great  magnetic  power  in  soft  iron, 
the  most  important  results  of  which  were 
obtained  in  our  own  country  by  Professor 
Henry,  of  Princeton.  —  It  is  stated  in  the 
article  just  referred  to,  that  steel  needles 
may  be  powerfully  magnetized  by  placing 
them  in  the  axis  of  a  spiral  of  wire,  through 
which  a  current  of  electricity  is  transmit¬ 
ted.  Mr.  Sturgeon  afterwards  magnetized 
a  wire  of  iron,  in  the  same  way.*  At  this 
stage  of  the  history  of  magnetism  by  elec¬ 
tricity,  Professor  Henry  commenced  his 
researches.  He  found  that  the  magnetic 
effect  was  much  increased,  with  a  battery 
of  a  given  power,  by  forming  the  spiral  of 
a  long  wire  covered  with  silk,  and  wound 
several  times  over  itself;  instead  of  using 
a  short  wire  loosely  wound  around  the  iron, 
as  had  previously  been  done.  The  idea 
afterwards  occurred  to  him  that  a  much 
greater  development  of  magnetism  could 
be  obtained  by  means  of  a  small  galvanic 
battery  of  a  single  pair  of  plates ;  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  size  of  the  iron ;  and  also  by 
winding  in  succession,  on  the  bar,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  strands  of  wire,  instead  of  one.  The 
galvanic  current,  divided  among  the  dif¬ 
ferent  channels,  would  meet  with  less  ob¬ 
struction  ;  and  consequently  more  galvan¬ 
ism  would  be  developed  by  the  same  bat¬ 
tery.  These  suggestions  were  fully  tested 
by  a  series  of  experiments  of  which  we 
can  give  only  thebmore  prominent  results. 
The  greatest  magnetic  development  was 

*  See  Thompson’s  Annals  of  Philosophy  for  1826. 
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produced  in  a  bar  of  soft  iron,  weighing 
21  pounds,  and  bent  into  the  form  of  a 
horse-shoe,  when  it  was  surrounded  with 
9  coils  of  wire,  each  60  feet  long,  and  so 
connected  with  the  battery,  that  the  cur¬ 
rent  was  divided  among  the  several  wires. 
With  a  single  battery  exposing  but  two- 
fifths  of  a  foot  of  zinc  surface  to  the  acid, 
the  weight  supported  was  650  pounds; 
and  the  maximum  lifting  power  of  this 
piece  of  iron,  with  a  larger  battery,  was 
750  pounds.  When  a  compound  battery 
was  employed,  it  was  found  that  the  great¬ 
est  magnetic  development  was  produced 
by  a  coil  consisting  of  one  long  wire,  in¬ 
stead  of  several  wires ;  the  length  of  the 
coil  being  proportioned  to  the  projectile 
power  of  the  battery.  With  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  this  kind,  it  was  shown  that  a 
horse-shoe  could  be  magnetized  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  and  the  applicability  of  the  princi¬ 
ple  to  the  construction  of  a  telegraph 
pointed  out.  By  increasing  the  size  of  the 
iron,  and  the  power  of  the  battery,  almost 
an  indefinite  amount  of  magnetic  force 
may  be  developed.  —  Professor  Henry  has 
since  constructed,  on  this  plan,  a  number 
of  magnets  of  great  power ;  the  largest  of 
which  is  now  in  the  cabinet  of  the  College 
of  New  Jersey.  It  is  formed  of  a  piece 
of  rounded  iron,  nearly  four  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter,  weighing  about  100  pounds,  and 
surrounded  with  thirty  strands  of  copper 
bell-wire,  each  about  40  feet  long.  With 
a  small  calorimoter,  on  Dr.  Hare’s  plan, 
consisting  of  22  plates  of  zinc,  each  9 
inches  by  12,  alternating  with  plates  of 
copper  of  the  same  size,  it  supports  three 
thousand  five  hundred  pounds.  After  the 
connection  with  the  battery  has  Iteen 
broken,  it  supports,  for  a  few  minutes,  up¬ 
wards  of  one  thousand  pounds ;  and  from 
year  to  year  the  lifter  adheres  with  a  force 
which  is  only  counteracted  hy  a  weight  of 
several  hundred  pounds.  When  the  lifter, 
however,  is  detached,  nearly  all  the  mag¬ 
netism  disappears.  —  In  the  first  experi¬ 
ments  of  Professor  Henry,  Dr.  Teneyck 
of  Albany  was  associated  with  him;  and 
that  gentleman  made  a  number  of  separate 
experiments,  to  ascertain  the  ratio  of  the 
maximum  lifting  power  of  a  magnet,  in 
reference  to  its  weight.  The  greatest  re¬ 
sult  obtained  was  with  a  small  magnet 
slightly'  flattened,  one  inch  in  length, 
weighing  6  grains,  and  surrounded  with 
3  feet  of  wire.  This,  with  a  small  battery, 
supported  420  times  its  own  weight. — 
Professor  Henry  has  found  that  bars  of 
steel  may  also  be  magnetized  by  heating 
them  to  redness,  and  then  plunging  them 
into  a  cylindrical  vessel  of  cold  water, 


around  which  a  current  of  galvanism  ia 
passing.  The  steel,  cooled  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  current,  receives  its  maxi¬ 
mum  of  magnetic  development. 

The  next  addition  to  electro-mao-netism, 
^as  the  invention  of  the  electro-magnetic 
machine,  which  has  since  attracted  much 
attention,  on  account  of  the  hope  it  excited 
of  applying  galvanism  as  a  moving  power 
in  the  arts.  Theeusual  form  of  this  ma¬ 
chine  is  that  of  an  assemblage  of  electro¬ 
magnets,  and  a  permanent  magnet ;  or  of 
a  number  of  electro-magnets  arranged  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  galvanic  current 
which  circulates  around,  say  the  moveable 
part  of  the  apparatus,  may  change  its  di¬ 
rection  at  each  moment,  —  so  that  repul¬ 
sion  may  take  place  between  two  poles 
which  the  moment  before  attracted  each 
other,  and  so  on  continually.  In  this  way, 
a  constant  vibration  may  be  kept  up  in  a 
bar  suspended  like  the  beam  of  a  steam- 
engine;  or  a  continual  rotation  may  be 
produced  in  a  horizontal  bar,  around  an 
axis  passing  through  its  centre  of  gravity. 
The  change  in  the  direction  of  the  current 
at  the  proper  moment,  is  easily  effected  by 
causing  the  wires  from  the  two  ends  of  the 
coil  around  the  soft  iron  to  come  in  con¬ 
tact  alternately  with  the  two  poles  of  a 
galvanic  battery.  The  invention  of  the 
first  machine  of  this  kind  is  due  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Henry,  and  was  described  by  him  in 
Silliman’s  Journal  for  1831.  In  1833,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Ritchie,  of  the  London  University, 
published  in  the  transactions  of  the  Royal 
Society  an  account  of  a  modification  of 
the  same  machine,  in  which  a  continued 
rotatory  motion  was  produced,  instead  of 
a  reciprocating  one;  and  since  that  period, 
various  other  modifications  of  it  have  been 
constructed  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
civilized  world.  The  most  ingenious  of 
these  are  those  invented  by  Dr.  Page,  of 
the  Patent  Office  at  Washington,  to  whom 
electro-magnetism  is  indebted  for  a  greater 
number  of  ingenious  articles  of  apparatus 
for  the  illustration  of  its  principles,  than 
to  almost  any  other  person. — All  attempts 
to  apply  galvanism  by  means  of  this  ma¬ 
chine,  as  a  moving  power  in  the  arts,  in 
the  present  state  of  science,  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  unsuccessful.  The  question  is 
not  whether  a  great  mechanical  power 
can  be  developed,  but  whether  the  cost 
will  not  be  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
powers  now  in  use.  In  the  case  of  gal¬ 
vanism,  motion  is  produced  by  the  combus¬ 
tion  of  zinc  in  acid.  Now,  since  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  amount  of  power 
developed  in  any  case  is  proportional  to 
the  number  of  chemical  equivalents  which 
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have  entered  into  combination  during  the 
process  of  combustion ;  and  since  zinc  is  a 
much  more  expensive  article  of  fuel  than 
coal ;  we  conclude  that  the  expense  of  this 
power  must  be  immensely  greater  than 
that  from  ordinary  fuel  employed  by  mean* 
of  the  steam-engine. 

Y.  Thermo-Electro-Magnetism.  The 
first  facts  in  this  branch  of  electricity  were 
discovered  in  1822  by  Professor  Seebeck, 
of  Berlin.  The  general  principles,  so  far 
as  they  have  been  traced,  may  be  briefly 
stated  as  follows.  When  a  bar  of  metal  is 
plunged  at  its  lower  end  into  a  focus  of 
heat,  an  increase  of  temperature  is  propo- 
gated  from  particle  to  particle  along  the 
bar,  from  the  warmer  to  the  cooler  end : 
and,  during  the  continuance  of  this  pro¬ 
cess,  a  current  of  the  natural  electricity 
of  the  metal  tends  to  pass  in  the  opposite 
direction ;  that  is,  from  the  cooler  to  the 
warmer  end.  Or  if  a  bar  of  metal  be 
heated  at  the  middle,  a  current  of  elec¬ 
tricity  will  flow  from  each  end  towards 
the  heated  point.  The  effect  is  the  same 
as  if  the  expansion  of  the  metal,  or  rather 
the  separation  of  the  particles  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  heat,  produced  a  vacuum,  into 
which  the  electricity  flowed  from  all  the 
surrounding  parts.  To  illustrate  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  suppose  we  join,  end  to  end,  two 
bars  of  metal  of  different  conducting  pow¬ 
ers  for  heat;  connecting  the  other  two 
ends  with  the  wires  of  a  galvanometer, 
and  heating  the  point  of  junction.  In  this 
case,  the  current  of  heat  will  be  propagated 
with  greater  velocity  along  the  better  con¬ 
ductor,  and  consequently  a  more  powerful 
current  of  electricity  will  pass  to  the  heat¬ 
ed  point  along  this  bar  than  along  the 
other.  A  residual  current  will  thus  be 
produced,  which  will  flow  past  the  point 
of  juncture  from  the  better  to  the  worse 
conductor,  and  deflect  the  needle  of  the 
galvanometer.  But  the  difference  in  the 
conducting  power  of  the  two  metals  for 
heat,  is  not  the  only  circumstance  which 
determines  the  intensity  of  the  thermo¬ 
electrical  current.  The  conducting  power 
of  the  metal  for  electricity  also  affects  the 
result,  although  in  a  less  degree ;  and  be¬ 
sides,  it  would  appear  from  a  comparison 
of  the  relative  capacities  of  different  sub¬ 
stances  for  heat  with  their  power  of  de¬ 
veloping  a  thermo-electrical  current,  that 
these  two  properties  are  also  connected. — 
According  to  M.  Becquerel,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  principal  generaliza¬ 
tions  of  tnermo-electricity,  the  following 
is  the  order  of  the  electro-motive  force  of 
the  principal  metals,  namely, —  bismuth, 
platinum,  tin,  lead,  copper,  gold,  silver, 


zinc,  iron,  and  antimony.  In  this  classifi 
cation,  each  metal  is  positive,  relative  tc 
those  which  succeed  it. 

The  quantity  of  electricity  which  is  put 
in  motion  by  the  thermo-electrical  appa¬ 
ratus,  is  very  great;  but  the  intensity  is 
exceedingly  feeble,  in  comparison  with  that 
from  other  sources.  The  intensity  of  the 
current  may,  however,  be  indefinitely  in¬ 
creased,  by  joining  a  number  of  pairs  of 
bars,  for  example,  of  antimony  and  bis¬ 
muth,  or  of  copper  and  German  silver,  in 
the  form  of  the  letter  W,  in  which  the 
thick  lines  may  represent  one  metal,  and 
the  thin  ones  the  other.  All  the  upper 
angles  are  heated  by  a  bar  of  hot  iron  held 
over  them,  while  the  lower  ones  are  im¬ 
mersed  in  a  mixture  of  salt  and  snow. 
The  increase  of  intensity  in  this  arrange¬ 
ment  is  due  to  a  new  electro-motive  force, 
generated  by  the  heat  applied  at  each 
upper  angle. 

The  dependence  of  the  progress  of  dif¬ 
ferent  branches  of  science  on  each  other, 
is  interestingly  shown  in  the  application 
of  the  thermo-electrical  apparatus  to  the 
study  of  the  phenemena  of  heat.  Shortly 
after  the  discoveries  made  by  Seebeck, 
two  Italian  philosophers,  Nobili  and  Mel- 
loni,  constructed  a  thermo-electrical  pile 
which,  connected  with  a  double-needle 
galvanometer,  served  to  indicate  minute 
changes  of  temperature.  But  the  instru¬ 
ment  has  since  been  much  improved  by 
Melloni ;  and,  in  the  hands  of  this  distin¬ 
guished  investigator,  it  has  furnished  a 
series  of  the  most  interesting  results, 
in  reference  to  radiant  heat.  The  im¬ 
proved  apparatus  consists  of  36  pairs  of 
bismuth  and  antimony,  about  an  inch  long, 
and  so  slender  that  the  whole  pile  is 
packed  into  a  cylinder  of  about  f  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  So  sensible  is  this  in¬ 
strument,  that  a  difference  of  temperature 
of  the  two  extremities  equal  to  the  thou¬ 
sandth  part  of  a  degree  of  Fahrenheit’s 
scale,  is  perceptible  in  its  effects  on  the 
needle. 

Professor  Henry  has  lately  made  an  in¬ 
teresting  combination  of  the  thermo-elec¬ 
trical  apparatus  and  the  telescope.  He 
places  the  end  of  the  thermo-electrical  pile 
at  the  point  where  the  eye-glass  is  inserted 
in  the  tube  of  a  reflecting  telescope ;  and,  by 
this  combination,  is  enabled  to  detect  the 
difference  of  radiation  from  small  objects 
at  the  distance  of  several  miles.  It  also 
exhibits  a  remarkable  .difference  in  radia¬ 
tions  from  different  clouds,  and  also  from 
different  parts  of  the  clear  sky;  and  will 
therefore  be  an  important  instrument  for 
meteorological  purposes. 
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It  is  evident  from  what  we  have  stated, 
that  the  action  of  heat  and  electricity  are 
reciprocal;  and  this  fact  is  most  strikingly 
exhibited  in  the  following  experiment  of 
M.  Peltier.  Two  large  bars,  one  of  anti¬ 
mony,  and  the  other  of  bismuth,  are  joined 
end  to  end,  the  surface  of  contact  being 
small ;  and  a  current  of  galvanism,  from 
a  single  battery,  is  transmitted  through 
them.  When  the  direction  of  the  current 
is  from  the  bismuth  to  the  antknony,  an 
increase  of  temperature  is  the  result ;  but 
when  the  same  current  is  passed  in  an 
opposite  direction,  a  reduction  of  tempera¬ 
ture  is  produced.  If  the  compound  bar  be 
laid  on  melting  snow,  and  a  drop  of  water 
poured  into  the  cavity,  it  will  be  frozen  in 
a  few  minutes  when  the  current  is  passed 
in  the  proper  direction. 

VI.  Magneto-Electricity  and  Galva¬ 
nic  Induction.  By  Magneto-Electricity  is 
understood  the  electricity  which  is  deve¬ 
loped  by  magnetic  induction.  The  first  dis¬ 
coveries  in  this  division  of  our  subject,  which 
were  made  by  Dr.  Faraday  in  1832,  may 
be  briefly  stated  as  follows:  —  1.  If  a  mag¬ 
net  be  suddenly  approached  to  a  mass  of 
conducting-  metal,  a  current  of  the  natural 
electricity  of  the  conducting  substance  is 
produced  in  the  conductor,  in  a  direction 
parallel  and  opposite  to  that  of  the  hypo¬ 
thetical  current,  which,  according  to  the 
theory  of  Ampere,  revolves  around  the 
magnet,  at  right  angles  to  the  axis.  —  2. 
So  lono-  as  the  magnet  remains  at  rest 
near  the  conductor,  no  effect  is  observed; 
but  the  moment  it  is  drawn  away,  a  cur¬ 
rent  takes  place  in  the  same  direction  as 
that  of  the  hypothetical  current  in  the 
magnet,  or,  in  other  words,  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  which  was  produced  at 
the  time  of  the  approach  of  the  magnet. 
The  current  in  each  case  continues  only 
during  the  time  of  the  motion  of  the  mag¬ 
net. — 3.  If  a  piece  of  soft  iron  be  sudden¬ 
ly  magnetized  near  a  mass  of  conducting 
matter,  a  current  of  electricity  will  be  in¬ 
duced  in  the  conductor,  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  as  that  produced  by  the  approach  of  a 
permanent  magnet. — 4.  So  long  as  the 
magnetism  of  the  iron  remains  of  the 
same  intensity,  no  current  is  observed; 
but  if  the  intensity  be  suddenly  diminish¬ 
ed,  a  current  is  produced  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  that  of  the  current  which  was 
developed  at  the  time  of  the  magnetizing 
of  the  iron.  The  current,  in  both  cases, 
continues  only  during  the  indefinitely  short 
period  in  which  the  iron  is  undergoing  the 
change  of  state.  —5.  These  facts  may  be 
readily  verified,  by  coiling  a  long  covered 
wire  into  the  form  of  a  ring,  about  four 


inches  in  diameter,  and  consistino-  of  about 
one  hundred  turns.  The  two  ends  of  the 
coil  being  connected  with  a  galvanometer, 
a  current  in  one  direction  will  be  exhibit¬ 
ed  when  a  bar  magnet  is  thrust  into  the 
axis  of  the  ring,  and  another  in  an  oppo¬ 
se  direction  when  the  bar  is  drawn  out. 
While  the  magnet  remains  at  rest,  with 
its  end,  for  example,  just  within  the  ring, 
no  current  is  indicated ;  but  if  it  be  pushed 
further  in  or  drawn  further  out,  the  needle 
will  be  deflected  by  an  induced  current  in 
the  wire.  —  Also  a  current  will  be  induced 
in  a  coil  by  placing  in  its  axis  a  bar  of  soft 
iron,  and  suddenly  magnetizing  this,  either 
by  approaching  to  its  two  ends  the  oppo¬ 
site  poles  of  two  magnets,  or  subjecting  it 
to  the  influence  of  a  galvanic  coil,  or  even 
to  the  inductive  action  of  the  earth,  as  in 
the  case  of  magnetizing  a  bar  by  suddenly 
turning  it  in  the  direction  of  the  dipping 
needle.  A  magneto-electrical  machine, 
which  will  produce  a  rapid  succession  of 
alternate  currents,  may  be  formed  in  this 
way,  by  mounting  a  bar  of  soft  iron  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  long  coil  of  wire  on  an  axis 
like  a  dipping  needle,  and  causing  it  to 
revolve  rapidly  in  the  plane  of  the  mag¬ 
netic  meridian ;  at  each  half  revolution  of 
the  bar  its  polarity  is  changed,  and  conse¬ 
quently  a  series  of  currents  in  opposite 
directions  is  produced.  To  exhibit,  how¬ 
ever,  the  effect  by  the  mere  induction  of 
the  earth,  a  large  bar,  surrounded  by  a 
very  long  wire,  is  required.  A  much  more 
intense  induction  is  produced  by  causing 
the  ends  of  the  same  bar,  at  each  half  re¬ 
volution,  to  pass  near  the  opposite  poles  of 
two  permanent  magnets;  or  what  amounts 
to  the  same  tiling,  by  making  them  revolve 
before  the  two  poles  of  a  horse-shoe  mag¬ 
net.  Various  machines  have  been  devised 
in  accordance  with  these  principles,  for 
exalting  the  effects,  and  facilitating  the 
experiments.  The  most  complete  arrange¬ 
ment  now  in  use  was  the  original  combi¬ 
nation  of  our  countryman,  Mr.  Joseph  Sax¬ 
ton.  With  a  machine  of  this  kind,  shocks, 
decompositions,  and  all  the  other  effects 
of  galvanism,  are  produced. 

Galvanic  Induction.  From  the  well- 
known  identity  of  action  of  a  permanent 
magnet  and  a  cylindrical  coil  through 
which  a  galvanic  current  is  passing,  it 
might  be  reasonably  supposed  that  effects 
similar  to  those  we  have  just  described 
might  be  produced  by  galvanism;  and  the 
truth  of  this  inference  was,  also,  proved 
by  Dr.  Faraday.  The  results  obtained  by 
him  may  be  stated  as  follows:  —  1.  When 
a  conductor,  for  example  a  copper  wire, 
through  which  a  current  of  galvanism  is 
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passing,  is  approached  to  another  conduc¬ 
tor  arranged  parallel  to  the  first,  a  current 
of  the  natural  electricity  of  the  metal  is 
induced  in  the  second  wire,  in  a  direction 
contrary  to  that  of  the  inducing  current. 
— 2.  As  soon  as  the  motion  of  the  conduc¬ 
tor  ceases  the  current  ceases,  and  however 
long  the  two  conductors  remain  relatively 
at  rest,  no  effect  will  be  produced  on  the 
needle  of  the  galvanometer ;  but  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  inducing  current  is  withdrawn, 
a  reflex  current  is  exhibited. — 3.  If  two 
conductors  are  placed  near  and  parallel  to 
each  other,  and  a  galvanic  current  is  passed 
through  one  of  them,  a  momentary  induced 
current,  in  the  opposite  direction,  will  be 
produced  in  the  other.  —  4.  So  long  as  the 
galvanic  current  is  kept  at  the  same  in¬ 
tensity,  no  current  is  observed  in  the  ad¬ 
joining  conductor;  but  the  moment  the 
galvanic  current  is  stopped,  a  current 
in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the 
original  current  is  induced  in  the  adja¬ 
cent  wire.  —  5.  All  these  principles  are 
readily  proved  experimentally,  by  substi¬ 
tuting  in  the  experiments  we  have  given 
under  magneto-electricity,  instead  of  the 
bar  magnet,  a  coil  in  the  form  of  a  cylin¬ 
der,  consisting  of  several  hundred  feet  of 
wire,  through  which  a  current  of  galvan¬ 
ism  is  made  to  pass.  —  6.  After  the  disco¬ 
very  by  Dr.  Faraday  of  the  foregoing  prin¬ 
ciples  of  galvanic  induction,  the  most 
important  additions  to  this  branch  of  elec¬ 
tricity  have  been  made  by  Prof.  Henry. 
The  following  is  a  brief  analysis  of  his 
results. 

Induction  of  a  current  on  itself.  When 
the  poles  of  a  single  battery  terminating 
in  cups  of  mercury  are  joined  by  a  short 
wire,  no  spark,  or  at  least  a  very  feeble 
one,  is  obtained  at  the  moment  of  break¬ 
ing  the  circuit.  But  when  the  same  poles 
are  joined  with  a  long  wire,  a  brilliant 
spark  is  exhibited  each  time  one  end  of 
the  wire  is  drawn  from  the  cup  of  mercu¬ 
ry  ;  and,  if  the  conductor  be  sufficiently 
long,  pungent  shocks  may  be  obtained  by 
grasping  the  end  of  the  wire  while  the 
rupture  of  the  current  is  made.  These  ef¬ 
fects  Professor  Henry  has  shown  to  be  due 
to  a  momentary  induction  in  the  conduc¬ 
tor  itself,  by  which,  at  the  moment  of  the 
cessation  of  the  battery  current,  the  na¬ 
tural  electricity  of  the  metal  of  the  con¬ 
ductor  is  put  int#  intense  motion.  The 
effects,  which  are  increased  by  coiling  the 
conductor  on  itself,  are  of  two  kinds; 
those  of  quantity,  and  those  of  intensity. 
Those  of  the  first  kind  are  best  exhibited 
by  means  of  a  conductor  of  copper  riband, 
a  bout  100  feet  long  and  an  inch  and  a  half 


wide,  covered  with  several  thicknesses  of 
silk,  and  wound  into  a  plain  spiral  like  the 
mainspring  of  a  watch.  When  one  of  the 
projecting  ends  of  the  coil  is  fastened  to  one 
of  the  poles  of  a  small  single  battery,  and 
the  other  end  drawn  along  a  rasp  attached 
to  the  other  pole,  a  series  of  deflagrations 
is  produced,  as  brilliant  as  those  exhibited 
in  the  ordinary  way  with  a  battery  of  20 
or  30  pairs  highly  excited.  To  produce, 
however,  the  most  pungent  shocks  from  a 
small  battery  of  a  single  pair  of  plates, 
the  coil  should  be  formed  of  a  conductor 
four  or  five  hundred  feet  long.  The  pun¬ 
gency  of  the  shocks  may  be  much  increas¬ 
ed,  by  placing  in  the  axis  of  the  coil  a 
bundle  of  iron  wires ;  we  shall  then  have 
the  inductive  effect  of  the  temporary  mag¬ 
netism  of  the  iron  added  to  that  of  the 
coil  itself.  ‘On  this  principle  the  machines 
for  medical  purposes  are  now  constructed. 
— 7.  Conditions  which  influence  the  'pro¬ 
duction  of  a  secondary  current.  When  a 
flat  riband  coil,  sucli  as  we  have  described, 
has  been  placed  on  another  coll  of  the 
same  kind,  and  a  current  of  galvanism  of 
a  single  battery  passed  through  one  of 
them,  an  induced  current  of  quantity,  or 
such  as  will  produce  brilliant  deflagrations 
and  magnetize  needles,  will  be  developed 
in  the  other.  If  in  place  of  the  riband 
coil  which  received  the  induction  in  the 
last  experiment,  there  be  substituted  a  coil 
formed  of  fifteen  hundred  yards  of  fine 
covered  wire,  an  induced  current  of  in¬ 
tensity  will  be  produced,  or  such  as  gives 
pungent  shocks.  With  a  single  battery, 
these  effects  are  only  exhibited  at  the  end¬ 
ing  of  the  primary  current-;  but  if  a  com¬ 
pound  battery  of  fifteen  or  twenty  pairs  be 
used,  the  same  results  are  obtained  at  the 
moment  of  beginning  of  the  battery  cur¬ 
rent.  It  is,  however,  a  remarkable  fact 
that,  with  a  galvanometer,  the  quantity  of 
induction  in  all  cases  appears  to  be  the 
same  at  the  completion,  and  the  interrup¬ 
tion,  of  the  primary  circuit.  —  8.  The  in¬ 
duction  of  a  secondary  current  may  be 
produced  at  a  considerable  distance,  by 
coiling  a  long  riband  conductor  into  the 
form  of  a  hoop,  three  or  four  feet  in  dia¬ 
meter,  and  placing  opposite  to  this  a  coil 
of  long  wire.  In  this  way,  shocks  may  be 
given  through  the  partition  wall  of  two 
adjoining  rooms,  when  the  hoop  is  sus¬ 
pended  on  one  side,  and  the  long  wire  coil 
brought  opposite  to  it  on  the  other.  —  9. 
The  interposed  substance,  in  the  last  ex¬ 
periment,  must  consist  of  some  noncon¬ 
ducting  material ;  for  if,  between  the  two 
coils,  a  plate  of  metal  be  placed,  the  shock 
is  entirely  neutralized;  and  also,  surprising 
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to  say,  the  same  result  is  produced,  but  less 
perfectly,  if  the  plate  be  placed,  not  be¬ 
tween  the  coils,  but  on  the  outside  of  one 
of  them.  This  result  is  shown  to  be  due 
to  an  induced  current  in  the  plate,  which, 
by  its  adverse  induction,  neutralizes  the 
current  in  the  coil.  — 10.  Currents  of  dif¬ 
ferent  orders.  Although  the  secondary 
current  we  have  been  describing  consists 
of  merely  a  wave,  enduring  but  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  at  the  beginning  and  ending  of  the 
primary  current,  yet  it  can  also  produce 
an  induced  current,  and  this  in  its  turn 
another,  and  so  on.  The  direction  of  these 
currents  of  the  different  orders,  as  indicat¬ 
ed  by  the  polarity  given  to  a  needle  in  a 
small  coil  forming  part  of  the  conducting 
circuit,  is  as  follows :  — 

At  the  beginning.  At  the  ending. 

Primary  current . -j- . -f- 

Secondary  current . — . -f- 

Citrrent  of  the  third  order  -f- . — 

Current  of  the  fourth  order  — . -f- 

Current  of  the  fifth  order. .  -4- . — 

From  the  foregoing  table,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  each  succeeding  induction 
consists  of  a  single  wave,  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  magnetization  of  the 
needle ;  but  this  is  not  the  case.  The  se¬ 
cond  induced  current,  for  example,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  battery  current,  does  in¬ 
deed  consist  of  a  single  wave;  but  since 
an  induced  current  is  produced,  at  the 
ending,  as  well  as  at  the  beginning,  of  the 
inducing  current,  it  follows  that  the  cur¬ 
rent  of  the  third  order  must  consist  prin¬ 
cipally  of  two  waves  which  may  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  -f - ;  and  since  each  of  these 

will  produce  in  turn  two  induced  waves, 
the  current  of  the  fourth  order  must  be 

formed  of  four  waves - 1 — [ - ,  and  for 

the  same  reason  the  current  of  the  fifth 
order  must  consist  of  eight  waves,  and  so 
on.  The  first  wave  in  each  series  is  the 
most  intense,  and  hence  the  magnetic  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  needle  is  determined  by  this. 

Professor  Henry  has  succeeded  in  refer¬ 
ring  all  these  phenomena  of  galvanic  in¬ 
duction  to  the  principles  which  he  has 
adopted  for  the  explanation  of  the.  dyna¬ 
mic  induction  of  ordinary  electricity.  If 
we  suppose,  in  the  case  of  a  galvanic  cur¬ 
rent,  a  constant  addition  of  free  electrici¬ 
ty  to  one  end  of  the  conducting  wire,  and 
a  constant  subtraction  of  natural  electri¬ 
city  from  the  other,  the  first  end  will  be 
plus,  and  the  other  minus ;  and  if,  while 
the  wire  is  in  this  state,  a  parallel  wire  is 
made  to  approach  it  there, — according  to 
the  laws  of  statical  induction,  during  the 
advance  of  the  secondary  wire  an  induced 
current  of  the  natural  electricity  of  the 
wire  should  be  produced  in  an  opposite  di- 
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rection  to  that  of  the  battery  current. 
When  the  motion  ceases  the  current  must 
cease.  And  although  the  wire  is  in  a  state 
of  unusual  equilibrium,  which  may  be  rea 
dily  represented  by  a  diagram,  it  exhibits 
no  signs  of  excitement  so  long  as  the  bat¬ 
tery  current  remains  the  same  and  the 
wire  is  immoveable;  but  if  the  second 
wire  be  drawn  back,  then  its  electricity 
must  return  to  its  normal  state,  and  thus 
an  opposite  induced  current  be  produced. 

Under  this  head  of  galvanic  induction, 
we  may  mention  the  recent  discovery  of 
Dr.  Faraday,  of  the  statical  inductive  in¬ 
fluence  of  magnetism  and  galvanism  on 
all  solid  and  liquid  substances.  He  divides 
all  bodies  belonging  to  these  two  states 
into  two  classes;  one  of  which  is  affected 
by  magnetism  after  the  manner  of  iron, 
and  is  called  the  magnetic  class,  and  the 
other,  which  is  differently  affected,  is  de¬ 
nominated  the  diamagnetic  class.  When 
bars  of  the  first  class  are  freely  suspended 
between  the  legs  of  a  powerful  horse-shoe 
magnet,  they  arrange  themselves,  as  is 
well  known,  in  a  line  passing  through  the 
two  poles;  but  when  bars  of  the  second 
class  are  similarly  suspended,  they  turn 
into  a  position  at  right  angles  to  the  same 
line.  Dr.  Faraday  also  finds  that  a  pow 
erful  galvanic  current  passed  in  a  coil 
around  a  Par  of  almost  any  transparent 
substance,  such  as  glass,  induces  on  the 
body  a  change  of  molecular  arrangement, 
which  is  exhibited*in  the  twist  given  to 
the  plane  of  polarization  of  a  beam  of  po¬ 
larized  light  transmitted  through  the  sub¬ 
stance.  The  same  effect  may  also  be 
produced  by  placing  the  transparent  bar 
between  the  poles  of  a  powerful  magnet. 
Connected  with  these  inductions,  there  is 
an  interesting  fact,  first  noticed  a  few 
years  ago  by  Dr.  Page  of  the  Patent  Of¬ 
fice,  and  since  studied  by  a  number  of  per¬ 
sons,  of  the  sound  produced  in  a  bar  of 
iron  at  the  moment  of  magnetization,  in¬ 
dicating  a  change  in  the  molecular  ar- 
rangement  of  the  metal. 

VII.  Animal  Electricity.  The  most 
important  researches  which  have  recently 
been  made  in  reference  to  animal  electri¬ 
city  are  those  of  Matteucci  in  Italy.  The 
result  of  his  labours  conclusively  proves, 
not  that  the  contractions  of  the  muscles 
are  due  to  a  current  of  electricity  from 
the  brain,  but  that  in  all  living  and  re¬ 
cently  killed  animals  there  exists  in  the 
muscle  itself  a  constant  current.  The 
general  conclusion  to  which  he  has  ar¬ 
rived  in  regard  to  these  currents  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows: — During  the 
whole  time  the  arterial  blood  is  acting  on 
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the  muscular  fibre,  a  current  of  electricity 
is  evolved,  which  passes  from  the  fibre  to 
the  blood,  and  thence  to  the  surface,  pro¬ 
bably  the  facia,  of  the  muscles;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  muscular  fibre  represents 
the  zinc  of  an  ordinary  galvanic  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  blood  the  exciting  liquid,  and 
the  facia  the  copper  or  negative  element. 
Indeed,  the  development  of  the  electricity 
in  the  two  cases  appears  to  be  due  to  the 
same  cause,  namely,  the  combination  of  an 
oxidizable  substance  with  oxygen.  We 
know  that  the  oxygen  of  the  arterial  blood 
acts  on  every  part  of  the  animal  economy, 
and  that  every  part  of  the  organism  is  un¬ 
dergoing  a  process  of  change  analogous  to 
combustion,  in  which  carbonic  acid  is  de¬ 
veloped,  and  heat  extricated.  The  elec¬ 
tricity  in  the  one  case  is  evolved  by  the 
burning  of  zinc  in  an  acid,  and  in  the 
other  by  burning  the  muscular  fibre  in  arte¬ 
rial  blood. — For  exhibiting  these  currents, 
a  deep  gash  may  be  made  transverse  to 
the  fibre  of  a  muscle  of  a  recently  killed 
animal;  and  if  one  end  of  the  wire  of  a 
delicate  galvanometer  be  plunged  into  the 
bottom  of  the  gash,  care  being  taken  not 
to  touch  the  sides  and  the  other  end  of 
the  wire,  brought  in  contact  with  the  fa¬ 
cia,  the  needle  will  be  deflected.  By  using 
a  series  of  portions  of  muscles  of  recently 
killed  animals,  we  may  form  a  compound 
battery;  the  muscular  fibre  of  one  piece 
being  placed  in  contact  with  the  facia  or 
surface  of  the  other,  throughout  the  series. 
A  pile  formed  in  this  way,  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  pieces  of  eels  or  muscles  of  pi¬ 
geons,  produces  a  very  marked  effect  on 
the  galvanometer. 

Effect  of  the  electrical  current  on  the 
nerves.  It  is  well  known  that  the  galva¬ 
nic  current  transmitted  along  a  nerve  pro¬ 
duces  contraction  in  the  muscle  in  which 
it  terminates.  According  to  Matteucci, 
there  are  two  stages  of  vitality  after  the 
death  of  the  animal,  in  which  the  current 
produces,  different  effects.  In  the  first  of 
these,  muscular  contractions  are  produced 
both  at  the  commencement  and  interrup¬ 
tion  of  the  galvanic  current.  In  the  se¬ 
cond,  they  are  observed  in  one  case  only, 
either  at  the  beginning  or  ending  of  the 
current.  In  the  case  of  mixed  nerves,  or 
those  composed  of  bundles  of  nerves  of 
sensation  and  motion,  and  which  conse¬ 
quently  have  double  roots,  the  contraction, 
when  the  current  is  directed  from  the  cen¬ 
tre  toward  the  extremities,  is  exhibited  at 
the  commencement  of  the  current;  but 
with  the  motor  nerves,  witn  a  current  in 
the  same  direction,  the  contraction  is  only 
exhibited  ar  the  ending  of  the  current. 


When  the  current  is  in  the  opposite  di¬ 
rection,  the  phenomena  are  reversed. 

Some  of  the  researches  of  Matteucci 
have  a  bearing  on  medical  electricity,  and 
he  has  been  led  to  conclude :  —  that  the 
electrical  current  may  be  used  with  good 
success  in  the  treatment  of  cases  of  para¬ 
lysis  either  partial  or  total,  and  also  of  te¬ 
tanus  ;  but  that  in  the  therapeutical  appli¬ 
cation  of  electricity,  we  should  be  careful 
not  to  continue  the  passage  of  the  current 
too  long,  lest  we  augment  the  disease. 
The  more  intense  the  current,  the  shorter 
should  be  its  direction.  When  a  current 
has  passed  for  some  time  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection  through  a  nerve,  paralysis  of  the 
nerve  ensues ;  but  the  sensibility  may  be 
almost  immediately  restored,  by  passing 
the  current  in  an  opposite  direction.  In  a 
case  of  paralysis  of  the  nerve  of  motion, 
a  current  from  the  extremities  to  the  cen¬ 
tre  is  recommended ;  for  paralysis  of  sen¬ 
sation,  an  opposite  current  must  be  em¬ 
ployed.  The  most  convenient  instrument 
for  the  application  of  the  electrical  current 
for  medical  purposes  is  a  single  battery- 
coil  machine.  Some  of  these  instruments 
are  so  arranged  as  to  give  a  series  of  cur¬ 
rents  in  alternate  directions,  and  others  to 
produce  a  series  of  impulses  all  in  the 
same  direction. 

Mahabharata  ;  one  of  the  great  San¬ 
scrit  epic  poems,  the  subject  of  which  is  a 
long  civil  war  between  two  dynasties  of 
ancient  India,  the  Kurus  and  Pandus,  sup¬ 
posed  by  several  English  writers,  on  astro¬ 
nomical  grounds,  to  have  occurred  in  the 
12th  century  before  the  Christian  era.  A 
translation  of  the  beginning  of  the  poem 
into  English  was  published,  in  1820,  in 
the  “Annals  of  Oriental  Literature;”  and 
parts  of  it  have  since  been  given  to  the 
public  in  Germany,  chiefly  by  Bopp,  in  the 
original  Sanscrit,  accompanied  by  a  Latin 
or  a  German  translation. 

Mahmoud  II.*  died,  at  Constantinople, 
July  1st  1839.  See  Turkey ,  (Sup.) 

Mai  (Angelo),  who  has  become  gene¬ 
rally  known  by  his  discovery  of  several 
works  of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin 
writers,  which  have  since  been  published 
under  his  supervision  and  editorship,  is  a 
native  of  Bergamo  in  Italy.  There  he 
resided,  an  obscure  inmate  of  a  convent  of 
Jesuits,  till  the  year  1813,  when  he  was 
appointed  to  take  the  charge  of  the  Ambro¬ 
sian  library  in  Milan.  In  1819,  he  became 
the  librarian  of  the  Vatican ;  since  which 
period  he  has  continued  to  reside  at  Rome. 
After  obtaining  various  ecclesiastical  pro¬ 
motions  of  an  inferior  rank,  he  was  ad¬ 
vanced  in  1840  to  the  dignity  of  a  car 
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dinal. — It  was  in  1814,  that  the  abbe  Mai 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  present  extended 
reputation,  by  the  publication  of  three  ora¬ 
tions  of  Cicero  which  he  had  discovered 
in  a  codex  rescriptus  of  the  Ambrosian 
library.  This  was  followed  by  that  of 
several  works  of  Cornelius  Fronto,  not  be¬ 
fore  printed  (1815);  the  letters  of  Fronto, 
and  of  the  emperors  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
Lucius  Verus,  &c.  (Rome,  1823);  eight 
orations  of  Symmachus  (1823),  to  which 
he  subsequently  added  several  others;  a 
fragment  of  a  comedy  of  Plautus,  entitled 
“Vitularia;”  fragments  of  the  Masso-Gothic 
translation  of  Paul’s  Epistles  ;  an  “  Itine- 
rarium  Alexandri,”  with  the  “Res  gestse 
Alexandri  Macedonis,”  appended  to  it 
•(1818);  a  volume  containing  select  por¬ 
tions  of  the  poems  of  Homer,  with  a  great 
number  of  scholia,  and  pictorial  illustra¬ 
tions,  printed  or  represented  after  an  an¬ 
cient  manuscript ;  and  lastly,  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  a  portion  of  the  Chronicles  of 
Eusebius,  by  means  of  an  Armenian  manu¬ 
script.  All  these  were  results  of  Mai’s 
labours  while  residing  at  Milan.  At  Rome 
he  discovered  an  almost  entire  copy  of 
Cicero’s  treatise  “  De  Republics, ”  which 
he  printed  in  1822:  and  there,  too,  he 
published  some  fragments  of  the  civil  law 
as  it  existed  before  Justinian;  of  the  “  Ars 
rhetorica”  of  Julius  Victor;  together  with 
a  volume  containing  “Nicetse  et  Paulini 
scripta,”  and  a  fragment  of  the  “  Episco- 
pologa”  of  Aquileius  (1827.)  And  among 
the  products  of  Mai’s  editorship  must  be 
mentioned  the  collection  published  under 
the  title  of  “  Scriptorum  veterum  nova 
collectio  e  Vatic,  codd.  edita”  (Rome, 
1825-38,  10  vols.  4to.);  and  another  col¬ 
lection,  begun  in  1828,  entitled  “Auctores 
classici  e  Vatic,  codd.” 

Maison*  (Marshal)  quitted  Vienna  in 
1833,  to  represent  his  country  at  the  court 
of  St.  Petersburg;  whence  he  was  re¬ 
called  to  France,  two  years  afterwards,  to 
fill  the  office  of  minister  of  war.  He  re¬ 
tired  from  public  life  in  1836,  and  died  at 
Paris  in  February  1840. 

Maistre  (Xavier,  count  de),  a  younger 
brother  of  count  Joseph  de  Maistre,  noticed 
in  a  preceding  volume,  was  born  at  Cham- 
bery,  in  Savoy,  in  1764.  He  was  an  offi¬ 
cer  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
and  was  already  known  as  a  chemist  and 
as  a  landscape  painter,  when,  in  1794,  he 
published  his  ingenious  and  philosophical 
“badinage,”  entitled  “Voyage  autour  de 
ma  chambre.”  This  little  book  obtained 
for  him  a  European  reputation,  and  a  rank 
as  an  author,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  his 
admirers,  in  the  class  with  Sterne.  After 


the  conquest  of  his  country  by  the  French 
republicans,  he  went  to  Russia,  and  served 
for  a  time  in  the  Russian  army.  He  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  in  the  war  then  waged 
by  the  Czar  against  Persia,  and  attained 
the  rank  of  a  major-general.  Establish¬ 
ing  himself  however,  at  length,  at  St. 
Petersburg,  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
literary  pursuits.  In  1811,  he  published 
“  Le  lepreux  de  la  Cite  d’Aoste,”  a  tale 
of  great  originality  and  interest,  which 
added  considerably  to  his  reputation  as  an 
author.  *  He  returned  to  his  own  country 
in  1817,  and  published  there  “  Le  Prison- 
nier  du  Caucase”  and  “  Prascovie,”  both 
of  them  tales  of  considerable  merit,  and 
rendered  doubly  interesting  by  the  deli¬ 
neation  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
nations  or  tribes  which  had  been  visited 
by  the  writer. — A  complete  edition  of  the 
works  of  count  Xavier  de  Maistre  was 
published  at  Paris  in  1825  in  3  vols.  18mo., 
and  another  since  in  2  vols.  8vo. 

Malacca.*  The  British  colony  of  Ma¬ 
lacca  extends  about  40  miles  alono-  the 
shore  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  by  30  inland. 
Its  area  is  about  800  square  miles.  It  has 
a  population  of  22,000,  chiefly  Malays: 
that  of  the  town  is  about  12,000.  The  soil 
is  deficient  in  fertility ;  and  its  foreign  trade 
has  been  supplanted  by  the  two  great  em¬ 
poriums  in  its  neighbourhood,  Singapore 
and  Penang# — An  Anglo-Chinese  college 
was  established  here  in  1818.  Its  main 
objects  are  the  cultivation  of  Chinese  lite¬ 
rature  by  Europeans,  and  of  European 
literature  by  the  Chinese,  Malays,  and 
surrounding  nations,  together  with  the  dif¬ 
fusion  of  Christianity.  It  has  a  library, 
which  is  well  stocked  with  European  and 
Chinese  books,  Siamese  MSS.,  &c. ;  and 
attached  to  it  is  an  English,  Chinese,  and 
Malay  press.  This  college  was  founded 
by  Dr.  Morrison,  the  Chinese  scholar,  from 
whom,  also,  it  received  a  small  endow¬ 
ment.  But  at  present  it  depends  wholly 
on  the  fees  paid  by  the  pupils. 

Malcolm*  (Sir  John).  A  short  time 
after  his  return  to  England  from  India,  he 
wars  elected  a  member  of  parliament  for 
the  borough  of  Launceston,  in  Cornwall , 
and  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  debates 
in  that  body.  Not  being  re-elected,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  dissolution  of  parliament  in 
1832,  he  retired  to  his  seat  near  Windsor, 
and  occupied  himself  in  the  preparation 
of  a  work  on  the  “Administration  of  Brl 
tish  India,”  which  w^s  published  in  1833. 
He  died  of  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  in  May  cf  that 
year. 

Malibran  (Maria  Felicita),  daugnter 
of  a  singer  and  composer  of  music  of  some 
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celebrity,  of  the  name  of  Garcia,  was  born 
at  Paris,  March  24th  1803.  When  scarce¬ 
ly  5  years  old  she  commenced  her  musical 
education  at  Naples,  under  the  direction 
of  the  best  masters.  She  sang  in  public, 
for  the  first  time,  in  1824,  and  so  success¬ 
fully  as  to  give  promise  of  attaining  a  very 
high  order  of  excellence  as  an  opera  singer. 
In  1825,  she  accompanied  her  father  to 
England,  where  a  sudden  indisposition  of 
Mad.  Pasta  led  to  her  performance,  at  a 
short  notice,  of  the  part  of  Rosina  in 
the  Barber  of  Seville.  The  highly  satis¬ 
factory  manner  in  which  she  acquitted 
herself,  on  this  occasion,  secured  to  her  an 
engagement  for  the  season  in  London,  and 
she  sang  afterwards  in  Manchester,  York, 
and  Liverpool.  Her  father  having  been 
induced  to  come  to  the  United  States,  he 
took  his  daughter  with  him,  as  the  prima 
donna  of  his  “  operatic  corps.”  Here  her 
success  was  unbounded;  and  here  she  qua¬ 
lified  herself  by  the  most  assiduous  study 
for  entering,  on  her  return  to  Europe,  into 
successful  competition  with  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  singers  of  the  time.  At  New  York, 
in  the  meanwhile  (March  1826),  she  mar¬ 
ried  a  French  merchant  of  the  name  of 
Malibran,  of  more  than  double  her  own 
age,  but  who  was  supposed  to  be  possessed 
of  considerable  wealth.  Soon  after  the 
marriage,  however,  he  became  a  bank¬ 
rupt.  Disappointed  in  her  expectations 
of  a  pecuniary  independence,  and  her  feel¬ 
ings  perhaps  offended,  as  is  said,  by  the 
cold  and  ready  reliance  placed  by  her  hus¬ 
band  on  her  musical  powers,  as  a  means 
of  re-establishing  his  ruined  fortunes,  she 
deserted  him,  and  returned  to  France  in 
the  month  of  September  1827.  After  two 
years  of  a  most  brilliant  career  in  Paris 
and  the  departments,  she  accompanied  La- 
blache  on  a  professional  tour  through  Italy. 
Her  winters,  subsequently,  were  passed  in 
the  French  metropolis,  and  her  summers 
appropriated  to  excursions  in  different  di¬ 
rections.  The  French  courts,  in  1835,  pro¬ 
nounced  her  marriage  with  M.  Malibran 
to  have  been  ah  initio  null  and  void,  not 
having  been  contracted,  as  it  was  express¬ 
ed,  before  a  competent  authority,  that  is, 
before  an  authority  regarded  as  such  by 
the  French  law.  In  the  following  spring, 
she  married  M.  de  Beriot,  the  celebrated 
violinist,  and  departed  immediately  with 
him  from  Paris  to  take  up  her  future  resi¬ 
dence  at  Brussels.  In  consequence  of  an 
injury  received  by  a  fall  from  a  horse,  only 
a  few  weeks  after  her’marriage,  her  health 
began  to  decline;  and  having  gone  over 
to  England  during  the  summer,  she  was 
suddenlv  attacked  bv  a  nervous  fever,  after 


singing  at  a  musical  festival  in  Manches¬ 
ter,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  her  physicians 
Her  already  enfeebled  constitution  was 
unable  to  resist  the  progress  of  the  dis¬ 
ease,  and  she  breathed  her  last  on  the  23d 
of  September  (1836). 

Malthus.*  This  eminent  individual, 
the  publication  of  whose  “  Essay  on  the 
Principle  of  Population”  constitutes  an 
era  in  the  history  of  political  science,  died 
on  the  29th  of  December  1834,  when  on 
a  visit  to  his  father-in-law  at  Bath.  The 
following  character  of  him  is  given  in  the 
“Supplement  to  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia.” 
“  When  a  boy,  and  while  at  Cambridge, 
Malthus  displayed  a  great  love  of  fighting 
for  fighting’s  sake,  a  keen  perception  of 
the  ludicrous,  much  relish  for  wit  and  hu¬ 
mour,  and  considerable  comic  power  of 
imitation;  but  his  character  gradually 
changed :  he  retained  indeed  his  cheerful¬ 
ness  and  playfulness,  but  he  became  placid, 
temperate,  patient,  and  forbearing,  under 
the  obloquy  which  was  heaped  upon  him. 
His  manners  were  kind  and  gentle,  his 
conversation  mild  but  earnest  and  impres¬ 
sive,  his  deportment  gentlemanly.  In  poli¬ 
tics  he  was  a  Whig  and  a  decided  advocate 
of  all  salutary  reforms,  but  strongly  at¬ 
tached  to  the  institutions  of  his  country, 
and  fearful  of  all  imperfectly  considered 
changes  and  innovations.” 

Man  (Isle  of).*  The  purchase  made 
of  this  island  by  the  British  government 
from  the  duke  of  Athol,  in  1765,  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  certain  reservations  as  to  fiscal 
matters  and  titular  dignity.  A  further 
arrangement  was  made  in  1826,  and  Great 
Britain  now  enjoys  all  the  rights  and  pri¬ 
vileges  of  sovereign  of  the  island.  The 
constitution,  however,  was  left  untouched ; 
and  the  administration  is  vested  in  a  go¬ 
vernor  and  council,  and  the  “House  of 
Keys,”  a  self-elected  body;  the  whole 
forming  what  is  called  the  Court  of  Tyn¬ 
wald.  The  acts  of  this  body  are  binding 
in  all  cases,  and  the  laws  are  so  few  and 
brief  as  to  admit  of  being  included  in  a 
small  volume. 

Manchester.*  The  population  of  Man¬ 
chester,  including  Salford,  which  is  only 
separated  from  it  by  the  narrow  river  Ir- 
well,  in  1840,  was  296,183. — Its  manufac¬ 
tures  have,  of  late  years,  been  prodigiously 
extended.  Besides  continuing  to  be,  as 
heretofore,  the  great  centre  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  of  Great  Britain,  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  silk  goods  also,  which  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  1816,  has  been  in  a  highly  flour¬ 
ishing  state  since  the  removal,  in  1826,  of 
the  oppressive  duties  on  raw  silk ;  and  this 
branch  of  industry  in  Manchester  now  ex- 
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ceeds  that  of  Macclesfield.  Nearly  every 
kind  of  silk,  from  the  rich  brocade  to  the 
flimsy  Persian,  is  manufactured,  consum¬ 
ing  upwards  of  a  million  pounds  of  raw 
silk,  and  employing  4000  handlooms,  be¬ 
sides  2000  persons  in  throwing-mills,  and 
500  in  dyeing  and  printing  houses.  The 
manufacture  of  machinery  too,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  steam-engines,  is  conducted  on  a 
most  extensive  scale.  And  there  are  seve¬ 
ral  flax-mills.  To  the  increase  of  the  ma¬ 
nufactures  and  trade  of  Manchester,  the 
canals,  and  latterly  the  railways,  which 
connect  it  with  London,  Liverpool,  and 
other  important  points  of  the  kingdom, 
have  essentially  contributed.  See  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland , 
(Sup.) — Much  attention  has  at  all  times 
been  paid  in  Manchester  to  literature  and 
science,  and  to  the  education  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants.  A  college  (removed,  by  the  Uni¬ 
tarians,  from  Yflrk),  on  the  plan  of  King’s 
College,  London,  under  the  denomination 
of  the  Manchester  New  College,  was  open¬ 
ed  for  the  reception  of  students  in  October 
1840;  and  another  college  has  since  been 
instituted  for  the  education  of  dissenters, 
styled  the  Lancashire  Independent  Col¬ 
lege.  There  are  two  medical  schools; 
two  mechanics’  institutes,  and  another  es¬ 
tablishment  for  similar  purposes  called  the 
Christian  institute ;  three  lyceums,  intend¬ 
ed  for  the  improvement  and  recreation  of 
the  working  classes,  by  furnishing  them 
with  books,  magazines,  newspapers,  &c. ; 
an  athenaeum,  established  in  the  view  of 
affording  to  the  middle  classes  a  suitable 
resort  for  reading,  study,  and  conversation ; 
a  royal  institution,  founded  in  1823,  for  the 
promotion  of  literature,  science,  and  the 
fine  arts ;  a  geological  and  mining  society, 
founded  in  1838 ;  a  statistical  society ;  a 
botanical  and  horticultural  society,  esta¬ 
blished  in  1827,  and  possessing  gardens 
which  cover  16  acres ;  a  zoological  society 
which  has  spacious  gardens  tastefully  laid 
out,  and  containing  a  good  and  increasing 
collection  of  animals;  and  a  society  of  na¬ 
tural  history,  possessing  a  good  museum. 
— The  fluctuations  of  alternate  prosperity 
and  depression,  incident  to  nearly  every 
kind  of  manufacturing  industry,  have  tend¬ 
ed  in  Manchester,  as  elsewhere,  to  render 
the  rate  of  wages  lower  than  they  might 
otherwise  have  been  expected  to  be,  and 
lower  than  it  is  desirable  that  they  should 
be.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
condition  of  the  English  part  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  has  been  injuriously  affected  by  the 
prodigious  influx  of  Irish  immigrants,  of 
whom,  it  is  conjectured,  there  are  not 
fewer  than  65,000  in  the  town,  where 


they,  for  the  most  part,  occupy  an  inferior 
quarter,  called  “  Little  Ireland.”  We  are 
told  that  the  Irish  inhabitants  are  neither 
peculiarly  disorderly,  nor  peculiarly  dis¬ 
honest  ;  but  their  competition  has  depress¬ 
ed  wages,  or  hindered  them  from  rising, 
and  their  example  has  accustomed  the 
English  workmen  to  a  lower  standard  of 
food  and  comfort. 

Manilla.*  It  is  only  since  the  revo¬ 
lution  in  S.  America,  that  the  trade  of 
Manilla  has  been  opened  to  foreigners; 
and  before  that  event,  it  was  restricted  to 
one  galleon  annually  to  Acapulco.  It  is 
the  only  port  in  the  Spanish  Philippines 
with  which  Spanish  vessels,  or  foreign 
vessels  from  any  quarter,  are  allowed  to 
trade.  Spanish  vessels  trading  to  China, 
Singapore,  &c.,  are,  however,  allowed  to 
proceed  to  various  outports,  and  there  take 
on  board  their  outward  cargo.  About  130 
ships  entered  the  port  of  Manilla  in  1838; 
of  which  46  were  Spanish,  36  British,  28 
American,  and  11  Chinese.  The  exports, 
in  the  same  year,  are  estimated  to  have 
amounted  in  value  to  1,665,265  dollars; 
but  somewhat  more  than  two-thirds  of 
these  exports  had  been  previously  import¬ 
ed  into  Manilla  from  China,  Singapore, 
and  elsewhere.  —  The  population  of  the 
city  is  conjectured  to  amount  at  present 
to  about  120,000  individuals,  including,  be¬ 
sides  natives,  from  4000  to  5000  Spaniards 
and  other  Europeans,  with  Chinese,  Ne¬ 
groes,  the  descendants  of  the  foregoing 
races,  and  foreigners  from  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Mannert*  died  at  Munich  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1834. 

Manzoni.*  The  “  Betrothed  ”  (Pro- 
messi  Sposi )  of  this  writer  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  series  of  historical  novels, 
founded  on  the  older  Italian  chronicles, 
and  which  have  added  considerably  to  his 
reputation.  His  popularity  among  his 
countrymen,  it  may  be  mentioned,  has 
given  a  currency  to  many  of  the  words 
and  forms  of  expression  which  he  has  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  ancient  Lombard  dialect, 
and  which,  just  before  he  wrote,  would 
have  been  rejected  as  barbarisms  by  the 
purists  of  the  della  Crusca  school.  En¬ 
couraged  probably  by  the  influence  thus 
exercised  by  him  on  the  language  of  Italy, 
this  has,  it  is  said,  become  with  him  a  fa¬ 
vourite  study,  that  may  perhaps  one  day 
bear  its  fruits  in  some  work  professedly 
relating  to  the  subject.  —  Manzoni  is  also 
the  author  of  a  work  on  “Catholic  Morals,” 
which  has  obtained  an  extensive  circula¬ 
tion. 

Map.*  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  m 
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this  place  the  many  valuable  maps,  or 
charts,  which  have  been  published  since 
the  appearance  of  the  preceding  volumes 
of  the  Encyclopsedia  Americana.  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  mention,  in  England,  the 
series  of  maps  of  the  Society  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  which  has  recently  been  com¬ 
pleted,  and  of  which  a  second  and  im¬ 
proved  edition  is  now  in  process  of  publi¬ 
cation,  and  also  Johnston’s  “  National  At¬ 
las;”  in  Germany,  Berghaus’  Atlas  of 
Asia,  and  his  atlas  of  physical  geography, 
surpassing  in  accuracy  and  style  of  execu¬ 
tion  everything  of  the  kind  before  attempt¬ 
ed  ;  and  in  the  United  States,  besides  the 
improved  maps  of  Tanner,  those  published 
by  Mitchell. 

Mara*  (Mad.)  died  at  Reval  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1833. 

Maranham.*  The  population  is  vari¬ 
ously  estimated,  at  from  12,000  to  30,000, 
of  which  a  large  proportion  are  negroes. 
It  has  of  late  years  acquired  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  of  commercial  importance.  In  1838, 
108  vessels  left  the  port  with  cargoes,  the 
value  of  which  was  estimated  at  £303,552; 
the  value  of  the  imports,  in  the  same  year, 
amounted  to  £414,002.  The  number  of 
slaves  annually  imported  is  supposed  to  be 
as  many  as  3000. 

Marbois*  (Barbe)  died  in  1837. 

Marburg.*  Population,  in  1840,  7700. 
The  university  has  at  present  40  professors, 
and  270  students. 

Marchesi*  died  at  Milan  on  the  15th 
of  December  1829. 

Maret*  (duke  of  Bassano).  After  the 
revolution  of  July  he  was  created  a  peer, 
and  was  minister  of  the  interior  in  the  mi¬ 
nistry  of  “  the  three  days”  of  November 
1834.  From  this  period  till  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  May  1839,  he  lived  in 
complete  retirement  from  public  affairs. 
At  his  funeral,  Dupin  the  elder  pronounced 
an  eulogy  upon  him  as  a  politician  and 
statesman,  and  he  was  also  eulogized  by 
Etienne,  in  his  character  as  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

Maria  Christina,  queen  dowager  of 
Spain.  See  Spain ,  (Sup.) 

Marienzell,  a  village  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  province  of  Styria,  about  55  miles 
S.W.  of  Vienna,  and  containing  about 
1000  inhabitants.  It  is  noted  for  its  shrine 
of  the  Virgin,  which  is  visited  annually  by 
80,000  or  100,000  pilgrims.  —  The  iron 
foundries  in  the  vicinity  of  Marienzell  are 
the  most  important  in  the  empire.  Every 
species  of  casting  is  executed  in  them,  from 
the  largest  cannon  and  steam-engines, 
down  to  trinkets,  which  are  said  to  rival 
those  of  Berlin. 


Marmont*  (Marshal)  has  absented 
himself  from  France  since  the  revolution 
of  July  1830,  travelling  through  Hungary, 
and  the  S.  provinces  of  the  Russian  em-. 
pire,  as  well  as  to  Constantinople,  Egypt, 
and  the  Levant,  and  subsequently  taking 
up  his  residence  at  Vienna.  An  account 
of  his  travels  has  been  published  by  him  in 
6  volumes  8vo. 

Marquesas  Islands.*  These  islands 
were  taken  possession  of  by  a  French  force, 
under  the  command  of  Rear-Admiral  Du- 
petit-Thouars,  on  the  1st  of  May  1842. 

Mars*  (Mademoiselle).  Her  last  per¬ 
formance  at  the  theatre  was  in  April  1841. 

Marsden.*  This  distinguished  Orien¬ 
tal  scholar  died  of  apoplexy  on  the  6th  of 
October  1836,  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age. 
— His  Malay  grammar  and  dictionary  still 
continue  to  be  the  standard  works  on  Ma¬ 
layan  philology ;  and  they  have  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  the  French  ^,nd  Dutch  lan¬ 
guages,  by  the  direction  of  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands.  He  was  the  author,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  works  already  mentioned,  of 
a  “  Translation  of  the  celebrated  Travels 
of  Marco  Polo”  (1817),  which  is  very  ac¬ 
curately  executed,  and  is  accompanied  by 
a  commentary  more  valuable  than  the 
translation  itself;  of  a  treatise  entitled 
“Numismata  Orientalia,  or  Description  of 
Eastern  Coins,”  in  2  parts  (1823-25);  and 
shortly  before  his  death,  of  three  essays, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  on  the  Po¬ 
lynesian  or  East  Insular  languages,  a  sub¬ 
ject  to  which  he  had  given  much  atten¬ 
tion. 

Marseilles.*  Population,  147,191. — 
In  1841,  3782  vessels  arrived  in  the  port, 
of  the  burden  of  581,055  tons;  and  3639 
departed  from  it,  of  the  burden  of  534,055 
tons.  The  value  of  the  annual  imports  of 
merchandise  into  Marseilles,  may  be  esti¬ 
mated  at  200,000,000  of  francs,  and  that 
of  the  exports  at  about  as  much. 

Marsh*  (Herbert)  died  May  1st  1839. 

Marsh  (James),  D.  D.,  President  and 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University 
of  Vermont,  was  born  at  Hartford,  Vt., 
July  19th  1794.  After  spending  his  early 
youth  contentedly  in  the  labours  of  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  farm,  he  entered  Dartmouth  College 
in  1813,  and  was  graduated  in  1817.  He 
also  resided  two  years  at  the  same  college 
as  tutor,  and  three  years  at  the  Andover 
Theological  Seminary.  During  these  nine 
years,  Dr.  Marsh  was  distinguished  for  the 
steady  enthusiasm  and  for  the  enlarged 
and  liberal  spirit  with  which  lie  pursued  a 
Well-settled  system  of  study,  and  for  the 
singular  success  with  which  he  trained  his 
mind  to  habits  of  abstract  and  subtle  think- 
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ing.  In  addition  to  remarkable  acquisi¬ 
tions  in  theology  and  in  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern  literature,  he  led  the  way,  in  this 
country,  to  the  study  of  a  profounder  phi¬ 
losophy,  in  the  writings  of  Coleridge  and 
of  the  German  authors.  —  After  having 
completed  his  theological  studies  and  been 
ordained  as  a  minister  in  the  congrega¬ 
tional  church,  Dr.  Marsh  resided  three 
years  in  Virginia  as  Professor  of  Lan¬ 
guages  in  Hampden-Sydney  College.  In 
October  1826,  lie  was  elected  president  of 
the  university  of  his  native  State.  This 
institution  was  at  that  time  in  a  condition 
of  great  depression,  in  all  respects;  but 
during  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Marsh,  and 
by  an  impulse  derived  from  him,  was  raised 
to  the  eminent  and  somewhat  peculiar 
position  which  it  still  holds  amongst 
the  colleges  in  New  England.  This  end 
was  attained,  not  by  ordinary  appeals  to 
patronage,  bub  by  the  adoption  of  a  high 
standard  of  scholarship,  an  improved  course 
of  study,  and  a  liberal  system  of  instruction 
with  severe  examinations  —  all  deriving 
power  and  efficiency  from  his  own  enthu¬ 
siastic  spirit  and  encouraging  example. — 
In  1829,  Dr.  Marsh  published  an  edition 
of  Coleridge’s  “  Aids  to  Reflection,”  with 
a  preliminary  essay  and  copious  notes  of 
his  own ;  and  thus  contributed  materially 
to  the  foundation  of  what  may  be  called  a 
School  of  Theology  and  Philosophy  in 
New  England,  before  any  similar  result 
had  been  produced  in  the  author’s  own 
country.  Dr.  Marsh’s  “Preliminary  Es¬ 
say”  was  adopted  by  H.  N.  Coleridge,  and 
continues  to  be  printed  in  connexion  with 
the  English  editions  of  the  original  work. 

Marsh  ;  a  flat  surface,  the  soil  of  which 
is  so  far  saturated  with  water  throughout 
the  year  as  to  be  unfit  for  culture  by  the 
spade  or  plough,  but  not  so  much  as  to 
prevent  it  from  producing  coarse  grasses 
and  other  kinds  of  herbage.  Where  a 
marsh  is  situated  so  as  to  be  occasionally 
overflowed  by  the  sea,  or  by  a  river  up 
which  the  tide  flows,  it  is  called  a  salt- 
marsh;  and  the  herbage  produced  by  such 
lands  is  found  highly  conducive  to  the 
health  of  animals  which  pasture  on  them 
for  a  certain  portion  of  the  year,  from  the 
alterative  effect  of  its  saline  properties. 

Marshall  (John),  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  States,  was  born  in  Fauquier 
county,  Virginia,  on  the  24th  of  Septem¬ 
ber  1755.  He  was  the  son  of  Colonel 
Thomas  Marshall,  a  planter  of  a  moderate 
fortune,  who  afterwards  served  with  dis¬ 
tinction  in  the  American  army,  during  the 
war  of  the  Revolution;  and  he  was  the 
eldest  cf  15  children.  Colonel  Marshall 


had  removed  with  his  family  to  a  place 
called  “  The  Hollow”  in  the  mountains 
east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and,  from  the  want 
of  schools  in  that  neighbourhood,  became 
of  necessity  the  first  instructor  of  his  son. 
Being  a  man  of  vigorous  intellect,  though 
of  a  comparatively  limited  education,  he 
succeeded  in  efficiently  training  the  open¬ 
ing  faculties  of  the  latter,  and  imbuing 
him  with  a  taste  for  literature.  At  the 
age  of  14,  young  Marshall  was  placed 
under  the  charge  of  a  Mr.  Campbell,  a 
respectable  clergyman,  at  the  distance  of 
about  100  miles  from  home,  and  remained 
with  him  a  year;  and  he  then  pursued  his 
classical  studies  for  another  year,  under 
the  direction  of  a  Scottish  gentleman  who 
resided  in  his  father’s  family,  and  had 
lately  become  the  pastor  of  the  parish  to 
which  he  belonged.  This  was  all  the  for¬ 
mal  instruction  which  he  received  at  this 
period  of  his  life,  as  he  was  never  at  any 
college. — On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  war,  Mr.  Marshall  embraced 
with  ardour  the  cause  of  his  country,  and 
was  engaged  in  the  action  at  the  Great 
Bridge,  where  Lord  Dunmore  was  defeated 
by  the  provincial  militia.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  a  lieutenant  in  the  continental 
army  in  July  1776,  and  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  a  captain  in  May  1777.  He  was 
present  at  the  battles  of  Brandywine,  Ger¬ 
mantown,  and  Monmouth,  and  continued 
to  serve  with  distinction  until  the  time  of 
enlistment  of  the  troops  with  which  he 
served  had  expired,  when  he  returned  to 
Virginia.  An  interval  of  9  or  10  months 
was  now  occupied  by  him  in  prosecuting 
the  study  of  the  law,  which  he  had  already 
previously  entered  upon.  Having  been 
admitted  to  the  bar,  he  again  joined  the 
army  in  October  1780,  and  served  under 
the  orders  of  Baron  Steuben  in  the  defence 
of  Virginia  from  the  invasion  of  a  British 
force  commanded  by  General  Arnold!  But 
before  the  renewed  invasion  of  the  State  in 
the  following  year,  there  being  more  offi¬ 
cers  than  was  required  by  the  Virginia 
line,  he  resigned  his  commission ;  and,  on 
the  re-opening  of  the  courts  of  law  after 
the  surrender  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  he  com¬ 
menced  the  practice  of  his  profession,  in 
which  he  rose  rapidly  to  distinction.  —  In 
the  course  of  the  year  1782,  Mr.  Marshall 
was  chosen  first  a  member  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  and  then  of  the  Executive  Council. 
On  his  resignation  of  the  last-mentioned 
office  in  1784,  he  was,  though  residing  a* 
the  time  in  Richmond,  elected  a  member 
of  the  Legislature  from  his  native  county 
of  Fauquier ;  and  in  1787,  he  represented 
the  county  of  Henrico  in  the  same  body 
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We  next  find  him,  as  one  of  the  delegates 
to  the  convention  of  Virginia  which  met 
in  June  1788  for  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  ably  de¬ 
fending  .against  its  adversaries  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  instrument, — especially  those 
relating  to  the  powers  of  taxation,  over 
the  militia,  and  of  the  judiciary,  granted 
by  it  to  the  general  government.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Legislature  from 
the  city  of  Richmond  in  1789,  1790,  and 
1791.  He  declined  a  re-election  in  1792, 
and  from  this  period  until  1795,  was  occu¬ 
pied  uninterruptedly  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  His  friends  were,  however, 
unwilling,  in  a  season  of  great  political 
excitement, — it  was  just  after  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  “Jay’s  treaty,”  —  that  he  should 
remain  abstracted  from  any  participation 
in  public  affairs ;  and  they,  accordingly, 
elected  him  once  more  to  the  Legislature ; 
where,  if  he  did  not  succeed  in  preventing 
the  adoption  of  resolutions  approving  of 
the  votes  of  the  senators  from  Virginia, 
against  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  on 
the  ground  of  its  inexpediency, — to  him  at 
least  it  was  in  a  great  measure  owing 
that  they  did  not  touch  the  constitutional 
objection,  and  that  they  disclaimed  all  in¬ 
tention  to  censure  the  motives  of  the  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  United  States  (General 
Washington)  in  ratifying  it.  —  The  extra¬ 
ordinary  ability  displayed  at  this  time  by 
Mr.  Marshall  obtained  for  him  a  conspi¬ 
cuous  position  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
and  he  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  proper 
person  to  fill  the  highest  political  offices. 
Accordingly,  he  was  offered  successively 
the  appointments  of  attorney-general  of 
the  United  States,  and  minister  to  France, 
(on  the  recall  of  Mr.  Monroe,  in  1796,) 
both  of  which  he  declined.  He  continued 
in  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  where, 
however,  he  participated  in  the  discussions 
only  on  important  questions  of  general 
policy,  his  attention  being  for  the  most 
part  given  to  his  professional  business, 
which  had  now  become  very  extensive 
and  lucrative.  —  On  his  refusal  to  accept 
of  the  embassy  to  France,  General  Pinck¬ 
ney  was  appointed  in  his  stead.  But  the 
French  government  (the  Directory)  having- 
refused  to  receive  the  latter,  Mr.  Adams, 
who  was  then  the  president,  deemed  it 
proper  to  make  a  last  effort  to  preserve 
peace  with  France,  by  sending  a  special 
mission  to  that  country.  For  this  purpose, 
Mr.  Marshall,  in  conjunction  with  General 
Pinckney  and  Mr.  Gerry,  was  selected; 
and  in  the  then  existing  critical  posture 
of  our  foreign  relations,  he  did  not  feel 
mmself  at  liberty,  as  before,  to  decline  the 


appointment  tendered  to  him.  The  mis¬ 
sion  was  unsuccessful,  the  American  en¬ 
voys  not  having  been  even  received  as 
such.  Their  letters,  addressed  to  Talley¬ 
rand,  the  French  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
are  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Mr.  Marshall, 
and  have  been  applauded  as  admirable 
specimens  of  diplomacy.  In  the  summer 
of  1798,  Mr.  Marshall  returned  to  the 
United  States;  in  1799,  at  the  urgent  re¬ 
quest  of  General  Washington,  he  became 
a  candidate  and  was  elected  to  Congress ; 
and  in  1800,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of 
war,  and  then  secretary  of  state.  During 
the  short  period  that  he  was  in  Congress, 
it  is  needless  to  say  that  he  ranked  among 
the  ablest  of  that  body,  and  on  all  consti¬ 
tutional  questions  was  distinguished  above 
every  other  member.  “When  he  dis¬ 
cussed  them,”  remarks  Mr.  Binney,  in  his 
Eulogy  of  Mr.  Marshall,  “he  exhausted 
them ;  nothing  more  remained  to  be  said, 
and  the  impression  of  his  argument  effaced 
that  of  every  one  else.”  The  speech 
which  he  delivered  on  the  surrender  of 
the  person  of  Jonathan  Robbins,  on  the 
requisition  of  the  British  minister  in  this 
country,  under  a  clause  of  the  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  upon  a  charge  of  murder 
committed  on  board  a  British  frigate,  — 
which  speech  is  believed  to  be  the  only 
one  that  he  ever  revised, — is  thus  charac¬ 
terized  by  the  same  gentleman :  “  It  has 
all  the  merits,  and  nearly  all  the  weight 
of  a  judicial  sentence.  It  is  throughout 
inspired  by  the  purest  reason,  and  the 
most  copious  and  accurate  learning.  It 
separates  the  executive  from  the  judicial 
power  by  a  line  so  distinct,  and  a  discri¬ 
mination  so  wise,  that  all  can  perceive 
and  approve  it.  It  demonstrated  that  the 
surrender  was  an  act  of  political  power 
which  belonged  to  the  executive ;  and  by 
excluding  all  such  power  from  the  grant 
ol  the  constitution  to  the  judiciary,  it  pre¬ 
pared  a  pillow  of  repose  for  that  depart 
ment,  where  the  success  of  the  opposite 
argument  would  have  planted  thorns.”  It 
may  be  mentioned  that,  during  his  term 
of  service  in  Congress,  he  voted  for  the 
repeal  of  the  obnoxious  section  of  the  act 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
“  Sedition  Law,”  and  evinced  his  supe 
riority  to  mere  considerations  of  party,  by 
thus  voting  in  opposition  to  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  with  whose  political  opinions  his  own 
generally  corresponded. — On  the  31st  of 
January  1800,  Mr.  Marshall  became  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  an  office  which  he  filled  with  the 
highest  honour  to  himself,  and  with  the 
greatest  advantage  to  his  country,  for  up 
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wards  of  36  years.  “  The  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,”  we 
again  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Binney, 
“  have  raised  the  renown  of  the  country, 
not  less  than  they  have  confirmed  the 
constitution.  In  all  parts  of  the  world,  its 
judgments  are  spoken  of  with  respect.  Its 
adjudications  of  prize  law  are  a  code  for 
all  future  time.  Upon  commercial  law  it 
has  brought  us  nearly  to  one  system,  be¬ 
fitting  the  probity  and  interests  of  a  great 
commercial  nation.  Over  its  whole  path, 
learning  and  intelligence  and  integrity 
have  shed  their  combined  lustre.” — Judge 
Marshall  was  a  member  of  the  convention 
which  met  in  the  year  1829  for  revising 
the  constitution  of  Virginia.  He  spoke 
with  much  power  on  both  of  the  great 
questions  which  divided  and  agitated  the 
parties  composing  that  body,  namely  the 
basis  of  representation  and  the  tenure  of 
judicial  office ;  and  while  he  contributed, 
by  the  sound  sense  and  moderation  of  his 
views  in  reference  to  the  former,  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  compromise  between  the  extreme 
opinions  entertained  concerning  it,  he  was 
in  no  ordinary  degree  instrumental  in 
causing  the  tenure  of  good  behaviour,  for 
the  judges  of  the  Superior  Courts,  to  be 
adopted  in  the  proposed  constitution,  guard¬ 
ed  “  by  a  clause  against  the  construction 
which  had  in  one  instance  prevailed,  that 
the  repeal  of  the  law  establishing  the  court, 
and  by  a  mere  majority,  should  dissolve  the 
tenure,  and  discharge  the  judge  upon  the 
world.” — Having  been  for  some  months  in 
feeble  health,  he  visited  Philadelphia  that 
he  might  have  the  benefit  of  the  most  skil¬ 
ful  medical  aid,  and  died  in  this  city,  on  the 
6th  of  July  1835. — Judge  Marshall  pub¬ 
lished  his  “  Life  of  Washington”  in  1805, 
in  5  volumes.  It  was  greatly  improved 
and  compressed  into  2  volumes,  in  a  second 
edition  which  appeared  in  1832.  The  first 
volume  of  the  original  work  was  published 
in  a  separate  form  in  1824,  under  the  title 
of  “  The  History  of  the  American  Colo¬ 
nies.” 

Martignac*  (Jean  Baptiste  Silvere  Al- 
gay,  viscomte  de)  was  born  at  Bordeaux 
in  the  year  1776,  and  died  at  Paris  on  the 
3d  of  March  1832,  about  15  months  after 
his  celebrated  defence  of  Prince  Polignac 
before  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  His  speech 
on  that  occasion  is  to  be  ranked  among 
the  finest  specimens  of  French  eloquence. 
— A  few  days  before  his  death,  he  had  an¬ 
nounced  the  publication  of  a  work  entitled 
“Essai  historique  sur  la  revolution  d’Es- 
pagne  et  sur  l’intervention  de  1823.”  It 
appeared  not  long  afterwards,  in  3  volumes 
8vo.  He  was  the  author  also  of  “Esope 
Vol.  XIV.— 55 
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chez  Xanthus;”  a  vaudeville  in  1  act 
(1801),  and  of  “  Le  couvent  de  Sainte  Ma¬ 
rie  aux  Bois,  episode,  precedee  d’une  no¬ 
tice  sur  la  guerre  d’Espagne  en  1823” 
(12mo.  1831). 

Martinez  de  la  Rosa  (Don  Francis¬ 
co),  distinguished  as  a  statesman  and  man 
of  letters,  was  born  at  Granada,  in  Spain, 
in  the  year  1786,  of  a  family  of  “  hidalgos.” 
As  the  eldest  son  of  his  father,  he  was  en¬ 
titled  to  the  whole  of  his  paternal  estate, 
but  voluntarily  shared  it  with  his  brothers. 
Scarcely  had  he  finished  his  studies,  when 
he  began  to  lecture  on  philosophy  and  his¬ 
tory  in  the  university  of  Salamanca.  On 
the  French  invasion  of  1808,  he  published 
a  journal,  in  which  he  eloquently  support¬ 
ed  the  cause  of  the  national  independence. 
In  1812,  he  was  entrusted  by  the  cortes 
with  several  diplomatic  missions ;  and  he 
was,  two  years  afterwards,  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  first  assembly  of  the  ordinary 
cortes,  which  was  subsequently  dissolved 
by  Ferdinand  VII.  He  shared  the  fate  of 
the  leaders  of  the  liberal  party  who  were 
transported  to  Africa.  There  he  composed 
his  tragedy  of  “  Morayma.”  The  revolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Isle  of  Leon,  in  1820,  restored 
him  to  liberty,  when  he  was  chosen  by  his 
native  city  as  its  representative  in  the 
cortes.  Not  less  prominent  by  his  elo¬ 
quence  than  by  his  qualifications  as  a 
statesman,  he  drew  nearer  to  each  other  the 
extreme  factions  of  that  body,  which  soon 
selected  him  to  be  its  presiding  officer. 
In  1822,  Ferdinand  placed  him  at  the  head 
of  the  department  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
charged  him  with  the  formation  of  the 
cabinet  known  as  the  ministry  of  the 
“  moderates ;”  a  ministry  that  was  speedily 
overthrown  by  the  triumph  of  the  “  com- 
muneros”and  “descamisados,”  consequent 
upon  the  revolt  of  the  guards.  On  the 
dissolution  of  the  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  following  year,  he  was  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  make  his  escape  into 
France.  He  spent  7  years  in  that  coun¬ 
try  in  the  cultivation  of  literature ;  and  an 
historical  play,  of  which  he  was  the  au¬ 
thor,  was  represented  at  Paris  in  1830. 
A  short  time  after  this  he  was  permitted 
to  return  to  Spain,  where,  without  any 
compromise  of  his  principles,  he  succeede:. 
in  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  In  January  1834,  after  the  fall  of 
the  ministry  of  which  Zea  Bermudez  was 
the  head,  Martinez  de  la  Rosa  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  queen-regent  to  the  office 
of  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  xs  well  as  to 
that  of  president  of  the  council  of  minis¬ 
ters.  He  hastened  to  recall  to  then 
country  Arguelles,  Galiano,  Isturiz,  Q.e 
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roga,  Mina,  and  all  others  of  the  Spanish 
patriots  who  had  been  excepted  from  the 
preceding  amnesty,  promulgated  by  the 
government  in  favour  of  political  offenders. 
On  the  10th  of  April,  he  published  the 
new  constitution,  styled  the  “Estatuto 
Real,”  which  was  vehemently  attacked  by 
the  partisans  of  the  constitution  of  1812 ; 
and  some  days  afterwards,  he  signed  the 
treaty  of  the  quadruple  alliance  between 
Spain,  Portugal,  France,  and  England. 
The  violent  hostility  evinced  to  him  by  his 
political  opponents  obliged  him,  on  their 
triumph  over  his  administration,  to  take 
refuge  once  more  in  exile  from  his  coun¬ 
try.  This  exile,  however,  like  the  former, 
was  only  temporary.  He  returned  after  a 
season  to  Spain,  to  become  again  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  members  of  its  legis¬ 
lature,  and  to  command,  at  length,  uni¬ 
versal  respect,  on  account  of  the  modera¬ 
tion  and  dignity  of  his  character.  —  An 
edition  of  his  literary  productions  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  Paris  in  1832,  in  4  volumes. 
The  estimation  in  which  he  is  held,  as  a 
man  of  letters,  by  those  among  his  coun¬ 
trymen  best  qualified  to  judge  of  his  me¬ 
rits,  will  appear  from  the  fact  of  his  hav¬ 
ing*  long  filled  the  office  of  perpetual  se¬ 
cretary  of  the  Spanish  Academy. 

Martinico  or  Martinique.*  In  1841, 
the  population  of  Martinique  amounted  to 
117,906  individuals,  of  whom  75,225  were 
slaves,  and  about  9000  whites;  the  re¬ 
mainder  being  free  people  of  colour.  The 
government  of  the  island  is,  in  addition  to 
a  governor  and  council,  vested  in  a  colo¬ 
nial  assembly  of  30  members  elected  for  5 
years.  Every  individual  of  French  de¬ 
scent,  25  years  of  age,  born  or  having  re¬ 
sided  two  years  in  the  colony,  and  paying 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  300  francs  a  year, 
or  having  property  worth  30,000  francs, 
may  be  an  elector ;  and  inhabitants  paying 
taxes,  or  possessing  property,  of  double  the 
amount,  are  eligible  to  the  assembly.  The 
value  of  the  annual  imports  may  be  set 
down  at  20,000,000  of  francs.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  French  vessels,  which  entered  the 
ports  of  the  island  in  1826,  was  358,  of  the 
aggregate  burden  of  48,861  tons;  the 
numoer  of  foreign  vessels,  which  entered 
in  tie  same  year,  was  495. — Fort  Royal 
is  the  seat  of  government.  It  is  on  the 
N.  shore  of  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  in 
the  S.W.  part  of  the  island,  and  contains 
about  14,000  inhabitants.  St.  Pierre,  on 
the  W.  coast,  with  about  18,000  inhabit¬ 
ants,  is,  in  respect  to  commerce,  the  most 
important  town. 

Martius  (Charles  Frederic  Philip  von) 
«*as  born  at  Erlangen,  in  Germany,  in 


1794.  He  studied  medicine,  but  subse¬ 
quently  directed  his  attention  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  to  botanical  researches,  in  which 
he  attained  a  high  degree  of  eminence, 
and  was  the  author  of  an  entirely  new 
system  of  the  classification  of  plants.  In 
1817-20,  he  accompanied  Spix  on  a  sci¬ 
entific  journey  to  Brazil,  performed  at  the 
suggestion  and  the  joint  expense  of  the 
Austrian  and  Bavarian  governments,  and 
of  which  an  account  was  published  by 
them  on  their  return  (Munich,  1823-31, 
3  vols.  4to).  Martius  is  also  the  author 
of  a  number  of  botanical  works,  several 
of  them  relating  to  Brazilian  plants.  He 
is  at  present  a  professor  in  the  university 
of  Munich,  and  has  the  charge  of  the  bo¬ 
tanic  garden  in  that  city. 

Mart  os  (Ivan  Petrovitch),  an  eminent 
Russian  sculptor.  He  was  for  many  years 
director  of  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
at  St.  Petersburg;  and  died,  April  17th 
1835,  at  the  age  of  82.  He  had  attained 
the  highest  excellence  in  his  art;  rivalling 
Canova  in  his  draperies,  and  in  subjects 
of  bas-relief  being  superior  to  any  of  his 
contemporaries.  Among  his  best  works 
may  be  reckoned  the  colossal  group  in 
bronze  of  Minin  and  Pozharsky,  at  Mos¬ 
cow  ;  the  emperor  Alexander,  at  Tagan¬ 
rog;  the  duke  of  Richelieu,  at  Odessa, 
&c. 

Masuah  ;  the  principal  sea-port  of  Abys¬ 
sinia  on  the  Red  Sea,  on  an  island  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  continent  by  the  narrow 
but  deep  channel  of  Adowa,  250  miles 
N.E.  of  Gondar,  and  420  miles  S.  by  E. 
of  Djidda.  It  is  a  small  and  wretched 
town,  though  a  considerable  trade  is  car¬ 
ried  on  between  it  and  the  ports  of  Arabia. 
Articles  of  European  and  Indian  manufac¬ 
ture  are  here  exchanged  for  slaves,  gold- 
dust,  ivory,  rhinoceros’  horns,  and  corn, 
brought  from  the  interior  by  a  large  cara¬ 
van,  which  arrives  in  February  of  every 
year.  The  Naybe  demands  10  per  cent., 
ad  valorem,  on  all  exports  and  imports; 
and  the  same  amount  of  duty  is  levied  by 
the  Imaum. 

Matanzas.*  Population  at  present  not 
less  than  20,000.  —  Until  1809,  it  was 
merely  a  subsidiary  port  to  the  Havana, 
and  was  not  allowed  to  carry  on  any  direct 
intercourse  with  foreign  countries;  but 
tins  impolitic  restriction  being  then  re¬ 
moved,  Matanzas  became  at  once  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  a  considerable  trade ;  and  the  town 
and  its  commerce  have  steadily  augmented, 
with  the  rapidly  augmenting  cultivation 
of  sugar  and  coffee,  and  other  colonial 
staples,  in  the  adjoining  districts.  In  the 
course  of  1839,  as  many  as  191,800  boxes 
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ot  sugar,  and  174,800  arrobas  of  coffee, 
were  exported  from  Matanzas. 

Mataro;  a  sea-port  town  of  Spain  in 
Catalonia,  20  miles  N.  E.  of  Barcelona, 
with  13,000  inhabitants.  It  is  celebrated 
for  its  red  wine  and  brandy,  much  of  which 
is  exported  to  the  United  States. 

Mate,  Yerba,  or  Paraguay  Tea;  the 
leaves  of  an  evergreen,  shrubby  plant, 
{Ilex  Paraguayensis),  largely  consumed 
in  the  manner  of  tea  in  many  parts  of  S. 
America,  where  it  is  the  subject  of  an  Ex¬ 
tensive  commerce.  The  plant  grows  wild 
in  all  the  woods  bordering  the  affluents  of 
the  Uruguay  and  the  Parana,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Paraguay  from  the  E.,  from  lat. 
24°  30'  northward.  The  leaves  are  first 
slightly  scorched,  by  drawing  the  branch 
itself  through  fire;  they  are  then  roasted, 
broken  down,  and  packed  under  strong  pres¬ 
sure.  The  custom  of  using  this  herb  was  de¬ 
rived  by  the  Spaniards  from  the  Indians  of 
Maracaya;  and  it  is  now  general  in  Para¬ 
guay,  and  even  in  Chile,  Peru,  and  else¬ 
where.  A  pinch  of  the  leaves  is  put  into 
warm  water,  and  the  infusion  is  imbibed 
through  a  little  tube  pierced  with  small 
holes  in  the  lower  part,  which  only  allow 
the  passage  of  the  water,  and  keep  back 
the  leaves.  The  same  leaves  serve  for 
three  infusions.  Some  drink  it  with  sugar 
or  lemon-juice,  and  it  is  taken  at  all  times. 

Mathias*  died  in  1837,  while  on  a  visit 
to  Italy. 

Matlock;  a  village  in  the  county  of 
Derby  in  England,  celebrated  for  its  mine¬ 
ral  waters,  which  are  considered  beneficial 
in  cases  of  glandular  affections,  scrofula, 
bilious  disorders,  pulmonary  complaints,  and 
diabetes.  The  waters  have  a  temperature 
of  66°  or  67°  Fahr.,  in  other  respects  re¬ 
sembling  the  Buxton  and  Bristol  waters. 

Matter  (Jacques)  was  born  at  Old- 
Eckendorf  in  Alsace,  in  May  1791.  His 
parents  placed  him,  when  15  years  of  age, 
as  a  pupil  in  the  gymnasium  at  Strasburg, 
then  under  the  direction  of  Oberlin.  In 
the  following  year,  however,  he  attended 
lectures  on  philological  and  philosophical 
subjects  in  the  Protestant  Academy,  and 
on  history,  modern  literature,  &c.,  in  the 
newly  established  Imperial  Academy  of 
that  city.  He  next  went  to  the  university 
of  Gottingen,  where  his  studies  embraced 
jurisprudence,  and  other  branches  of  a  na¬ 
ture  to  qualify  him  for  a  civil  or  diploma¬ 
tic  career.  From  Gottingen  he  proceeded 
to  Paris,  and  there,  in  1816,  a  prize  was 
awarded  to  him  for  his  “  Essai  historique 
sur  l’ecole  d’Alexandrie,”  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1820.  His  success  in  this  in¬ 
stance  determined  him  to  devote  himself 


to  literary  pursuits.  Royer  Collard,  wTho 
was  then  president  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Instruction,  gave  him,  in  1819,  the 
choice  of  a  professorship  in  the  colleges 
at  Strasburg,  Toulouse,  or  Douai.  He 
chose  the  first-mentioned  of  these;  but, 
two  years  afterwards,  he  accepted  the  offer 
made  to  him  to  become  the  rector  of  the 
gymnasium  of  which  he  had  formerly  been 
a  pupil,  uniting  with  this  office  the  pro¬ 
fessorship  of  history  in  the  Protestant  Aca¬ 
demy.  Subsequently,  he  became  “In¬ 
spector”  of  the  Academy,  and  was  at 
length,  in  October  1832,  transferred  by 
Guizot  from  Strasburg  to  Paris,  as  “  In¬ 
spector-General”  of  the  University.  —  M. 
Matter,  besides  the  essay  above  referred 
to,  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  very  valu¬ 
able  works,  such  as  the  “  Histoire  gene- 
rale  du  christianisme  et  de  la  societe  chre- 
tienne,  consideree  dans  ses  institutions  et 
ses  doctrines”  (4  vols.  2d  ed.  1838);  “His¬ 
toire  critique  du  gnostecisme  etde  son  in¬ 
fluence  sur  les  sectes  religieuses  et  phi- 
losophiques  des  six  premiers  siecles  de 
Tore  chretienne”  (3  vols.  1828);  “De 
l’influence  des  moeurs  sur  les  lois,  et  de 
l’influence  des  lois  sur  les  moeurs”  (1832), 
a  prize  essay,  which  was  adjudged  to  pos¬ 
sess  so  great  a  degree  of  merit  as  to  obtain 
for  him  an  extraordinary  prize  of  10,000 
francs;  and  the  “Histoire  des  doctrines 
morales  et  politiques  des  trois  derniers 
siecles”  (3  vols.  1837).  He  has  written 
several  elementary  school-books,  and  has 
contributed  articles  to  the  “  Dictionnaire 
de  la  conversation  et  de  la  lecture,”  and 
the  “  Encyclopedie  des  gens  du  monde.” 
In  addition  also  to  all  this,  he  is  the  author 
of  an  essay  entitled  “Des  principes  de 
philosophic  qui  sont  communs  a  Pytha- 
gore,  a  Platon  et  a  Plotin,”  and  of  trans¬ 
lations  into  French  of  Cicero’s  “Ques- 
tiones  tusculanae”  and  “De  naturfi  deo- 
rum ;”  and  he  was  the  editor,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  Benjamin  Constant,  of  the  latter’s 
posthumous  treatise,  “  Le  polytheisme  Ro- 
main.”  —  In  his  philosophical  opinionSj 
Matter,  notwithstanding  his  German  edu¬ 
cation,  coincides  essentially  with  those  en¬ 
tertained  by  his  friend  Royer  Collard,  or 
with  the  Scottish  school  of  Reid  and  Stew¬ 
art,  who,  disdaining  to  acquire  the  credit 
of  being  profound  by  becoming  obscure, 
mystical,  or  transcendental ,  Confined  them¬ 
selves  in  their  inquiries  to  a  record  of  the 
mental  phenomena,  and  the  deducing  from 
these,  by  a  legitimate  induction,  of  the 
laws  by  which  they  are  regulated. 

Matthews*  (Charles)  died  in  1835, 
after  his  return  to  his  own  country  from  a 
second  visit  to  America. 
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MATTHiiE.*  This  celebrated  philolo- 
ger  died  on  the  6th  of  January  1835. 

Matting  is  a  texture  formed  of  rushes 
or  the  bark  of  trees  interwoven,  and  used 
for  covering  floors,  for  packages,  and  other 
purposes.  Mats  are  imported  from  various 
countries,  but  chiefly  from  Russia,  where 
a  kind  called  bast  mats  are  manufactured 
on  a  large  scale  from  the  inner  bark  of  the 
linden  tree.  The  matting  bags,  in  which 
sugar  is  exported  from  Mauritius,  are 
made  of  the  leaves  of  a  tree  called  in  that 
island  the  racoa.  Floor  and  table  mats, 
made  from  rattans  and  rushes,  are  brought 
from  China. 

Mauguin  (Francois),  born  at  Dijon  on 
the  28th  of  February  1785,  was  the  son 
of  a  French  lawyer,  who  destined  him  at 
an  early  age  for  the  legal  profession,  and 
directed  his  education  with  this  object  con¬ 
stantly  in  view.  After  finishing  his  pre¬ 
paratory  studies,  he  attended  the  course  of 
instruction  in  the  “Academie  de  legislation” 
till  1804,  in  which  year  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  He  did  not,  however,  com¬ 
mence  the  practice  of  his  profession  until 
9  years  afterwards,  devoting  himself  in 
the  mean  time  to  severe  and  persevering 
study.  Scarcely  had  he  entered  upon  his 
career  as  an  advocate,  when  he  attracted 
general  notice  by  his  attainments  and  elo¬ 
quence.  He  distinguished  himself  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  defence  of  individuals  accused 
of  political  offences;  among  whom  were 
Labedoyere  in  1815,  Col.  Fabvier  in  1820, 
and  Mignet  in  1825. — From  1827  down  to 
the  present  time,  M.  Mauguin  has  been  a 
member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies.  Be¬ 
fore  and  at  the  revolution  of  July  1830,  he 
took  an  active  and  energetic  part  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  government  of  Charles  X. 
He  was  among  the  foremost  of  those  who, 
during  the  “  three  days,”  urged  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  a  provisionary  government ;  and  he 
was  conspicuous  at  that  period,  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  municipal  commission  which  held 
its  sittings  at  the  “Hotel  de  Ville.”  But 
he  did  not  long  give  his  support  to  the  new 
monarchy.  Finding  that  Louis  Philippe 
and  his  ministers  were  unwilling  to  carry 
out  the  principles  of  the  revolution  to  its 
legitimate  consequences,  he  placed  him¬ 
self,  with  Odilon  Barrot  and  other  disap¬ 
pointed  liberals,  at  the  head  of  the  “  move¬ 
ment  party.”  More  lately,  he  has  adopted 
a  more  independent  position  in  politics. 
While  still  classed  in  the  ranks  of  opposi¬ 
tion,  his  attacks  or  criticisms  on  the  mea¬ 
sures  of  the  government  have  become  less 
indiscriminate  than  heretofore ;  and  he  has 
not  hesitated  at  times  to  speak  and  to  vote 
against  his  political  friends. 


Mauritius.  The  population  of  this 
island  in  1839  consisted  of  Europeans  and 
Africans  109,740,  of  whom  69,800  were 
were  males,  and  39,940  females ;  Indians 
23,800,  of  whom  as  many  as  23,490  were 
males,  and  only  419  females;  and  aliens 
and  strangers  1548 ;  —  making  a  total  of 
135,197. — The  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
in  the  Mauritius,  we  are  told,  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  so  prejudicial  to  agricul¬ 
ture  as  in  the  British  West  India  Islands. 
A  number  of  Hill  Coolies  were  brought 
from  Hindostan,  but  on  account  of  their  be¬ 
coming-  little  else  than  slaves,  their  intro- 
duction  was  afterwards  stopped.  Chinese 
settlers  have  also  been  introduced,  though 
not  in  any  considerable  numbers.  Owing 
to  the  admission  into  Great  Britain,  since 
1825,  of  the  sugar  of  the  island  on  the 
same  footing  with  that  procured  from 
the  West  Indies,  the  inhabitants  have 
devoted  themselves  almost  exclusively  to 
sugar-planting.  The  exports  of  sugar, 
which  in  1825  amounted  to  21,793,766 
lbs.,  in  1842  had  augmented  to  75,738,144 
lbs.  France  still  retains  a  great  part  of 
her  trading  connexion  with  Mauritius,  one- 
eighth  part  in  value  of  the  total  imports 
into  the  colony  being  from  that  country. — 
The  government  is  vested  in  a  governor 
and  legislative  council.  The  former  is 
aided  in  his  duties  by  an  executive  coun¬ 
cil,  composed  of  the  military  officer  second 
in  command,  the  colonial  secretary,  and 
the  advocate-general.  The  legislative 
council  is  composed  of  15  members,  7  of 
whom  hold  no  official  station. 

Mavrocordato.*  From  the  period  of 
his  exclusion  from  the  administration  of 
the  government  of  Greece,  after  the  fall 
of  Navarino,  Mavrocordato,  dissatisfied  and 
disgusted,  retired  almost  entirely  from  pub¬ 
lic  life ;  only  performing  occasionally  a  few 
minor  services  to  his  countrymen.  He 
united  with  Miaulis,  Conduriottis,  and 
others  of  the  Greek  leaders,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  extorting  from  count  Capo  d’ls- 
trias,  on  the  latter  being  invested  with  the 
office  of  president,  a  convocation  of  a  na¬ 
tional  assembly.  Their  efforts  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  were  unavailing;  and  a  revolt 
of  the  Ionian  islands  seemed  to  be  the 
signal  for  a  general  civil  war,  when  the 
assassination  of  Capo  d’Istrias,  in  October 
1831,  and  the  appointment  of  prince  Otlio 
of  Bavaria  to  be  king  of  Greece,  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1833,  gave  a  new  aspect  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs.  Mavrocordato  was  select¬ 
ed  to  be  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
under  the  new  government,  to  which  he 
gave  his  zealous  support.  In  1834,  he 
was  sent  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Mu- 
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inch,  Berlin,  and  London.  Returning  to 
Greece  from  the  last-mentioned  capital  in 
1841,  he  became,  for  a  short  time,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  council  of  ministers.  He  pro¬ 
ceeded  then  as  Greek  ambassador  to  Con¬ 
stantinople,  to  negotiate  anew  with  the 
Porte  a  treaty  of  commerce  in  place  of 
that  which  had  before  been  concluded  by 
his  predecessor  Mr.  Zographos,  and  which 
his  own  government  had  refused  to  ratify  ; 
a  circumstance  which  rendered  his  office 
one  of  peculiar  importance  and  difficulty. 

Mavromichalis.*  The  disputes  of  this 
chief  with  the  Greek  government,  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  revenues  of  the  Mainote  district, 
led  to  the  arrest  of  Mavromichalis,  and  to 
the  assassination,  in  1831,  of  the  president 
Capo  d’istrias,  by  the  brother  and  son  of 
the  former.  Mavromichalis  was  subse¬ 
quently  set  at  liberty  by  king  Otho,  and 
appointed  one  of  the  council  of  state. 

May-Day.  The  first  of  May  is  usually 
so  called,  in  commemoration  of  the  festivi¬ 
ties  which,  from  a  very  early  period,  were 
observed  on  that  day.  The  earliest  notice 
of  the  celebration  of  May-day  in  England 
may  be  traced  to  the  Druids,  who,  on  May- 
eve  were  accustomed  to  light  large  fires 
on  eminences,  in  gratitude  and  joy  for  the 
return  of  spring.  Under  the  Romans, 
certain  heathen  observances  were  intro¬ 
duced  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Flora, 
which,  in  a  modified  form,  and  without 
any  reference  to  the  source  in  which  they 
had  their  origin,  were  subsequently  con¬ 
tinued  for  many  ages.  The  may-pole, 
which  is  still  visible  in  many  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  villages,  and  Jock-in-the-green ,  are 
relics  of  this  custom.  The  celebration  of 
May-day  consists  at  present,  where  it  sub¬ 
sists  at  all,  simply  in  an  excursion  to  the 
fields,  in  larger  or  smaller  parties,  for  the 
gathering  of  flowers,  accompanied  by  such 
merry-making  and  other  entertainments, 
as  the  occasion  naturally  suggests. 

Mayer*  (Simon)  died  December  2d 
1845. 

Maynooth  ;  a  small  town  in  Ireland, 
14  miles  W.  of  Dublin,  of  no  importance 
excepting  on  account  of  the  contiguous 
college,  on  which  chiefly  it  depends  for  its 
support.  This  institution,  destined  for  the 
education  of  the  Catholic  clergy  of  the 
island,  is  placed  under  the  direction  of  a 
board  of  trustees,  of  whom  the  Roman 
Catholic  archbishops  are  members  ex  offi¬ 
cio,  the  remainder  being  selected  from  the 
Catholic  hierarchy  and  nobility,  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  7  of  the  former  to  6  of  the  lat¬ 
ter.  An  additional  board  of  control  was 
appointed  by  parliament  in  1800,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  lord-chancellor  of  Ireland,  the 


justices  of  the  Queen’s  Bench,  Common 
Pleas,  and  Exchequer,  the  4  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  archbishops,  and  the  Earl  of  Fingall. 
This  board  holds  triennial,  or,  if  necessary, 
more  frequent  visitations,  and  has  power 
to  examine  into  all  matters  connected  with 
the  college.  The  chief  functionaries  of 
the  establishment  are  the  president,  vice- 
president,  and  2  deans;  besides  whom, 
there  are  3  professors  of  Divinity,  and 
5  others  giving  instruction  in  various 
branches  of  literature  and  science.  The 
number  of  students  is  450,  at  which  it  is 
limited  by  the  inadequacy  of  the  funds  to 
admit  of  farther  augmentation.  The  funds 
consist  principally  of  an  annual  parlia¬ 
mentary  grant  of  £8928,  and  £2000  a 
year  are  derived  from  donations  and  be¬ 
quests. —  The  library  of  the  college  con¬ 
tains  about  10,000  volumes,  for  the  most 
part  on  theological  subjects. 

Mead  or  Metheglin  ;  a  liquor  made  by 
dissolving  one  part  of  honey  in  three  parts 
of  boiling  water,  flavouring  it  with  spices, 
and  adding  a  portion  of  ground  malt  and 
a  piece  of  toast  dipped  in  yeast,  and  suffer¬ 
ing  the  whole  to  ferment.  The  Scandi¬ 
navian  mead  is  flavoured  with  primrose 
blossoms.  Mead  formed  the  ancient,  and 
for  centuries  the  favourite,  beverage  of  the 
northern  nations. 

Meadow  is  a  flat  surface  under  grass, 
generally  on  the  banks  of  a  river  or  lake, 
but  so  far  above  the  surface  of  the  water 
as  to  be  considerably  drier  than  marsh 
land,  and,  therefore,  to  produce  gras§ 
and  herbage  of  a  superior  quality.  The 
soil  of  meadow  lands  is  generally  alluvial, 
and  more  or  less  mixed  with  sand ;  and  it 
is  kept  in  a  state  of  fertility  by  the  depo¬ 
sitions  made  on  its  surface,  in  consequence 
of  being  occasionally  overflowed  by  the 
adjoining  river  or  lake.  The  produce  of 
meadows  is  commonly  made  into  hay, 
which,  though  not  equal  in  quality  to  that 
produced  on  drier  grass  lands,  is  yet  supe¬ 
rior  to  what  is  obtained  from  marshes. 

Mechanics’  Institutes.  This  is  the 
name  given  in  Great  Britain  to  the  means 
by  which  instruction  is  communicated  tc 
tradesmen  and  mechanics  in  large  towns. 
These  institutes  are  said  to  have  owai 
their  origin  to  Dr.  Birkbeck,  who,  in  1800, 
delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  natural 
philosophy,  and  its  application  to  the  arts, 
to  an  audience  composed  entirely  of  the 
mechanics  of  Glasgow ;  though  it  was  not 
till  after  the  lapse  of  20  years  that  his 
idea  was  followed  up.  Institutions  of  this 
sort  are  at  present  established  in  almost 
every  town  in  England  whose  population 
amounts  to  10,000,  and  in  some  of  much 
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smaller  number.  They  are  supported 
partly  by  contributions,  and  partly  by 
the  subscriptions  of  the  members.  Short 
courses  of  lectures,  illustrated  by  experi¬ 
ments,  are  given  on  the  most  interesting 
and  popular  branches  of  natural  philoso¬ 
phy  ;  and  lectures  are  also  occasionally 
given  on  literature,  moral  philosophy,  poli¬ 
tical  economy,  &c.  Reading-rooms  are 
attached  to  the  greater  number  of  these 
institutions,  which,  speaking  generally, 
are  well  attended. 

Mechlin.*  Population  in  1836,  22,896. 
It  is  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  primary  juris¬ 
diction,  and  has  an  ecclesiastical  seminary, 
a  college,  an  academy  of  painting,  a  society 
of  the  tine  arts,  and  a  mont  de  piete.  The 
i-ace  manufacture,  for  which  it  was  cele¬ 
brated,  has  very  much  declined.  Among 
its  other  fabrics  are  those  of  cashmere 
shawls,  and  gilt  leather  chairs :  the  latter 
were  at  one  time  an  article  of  export;  and 
it  is  said  that  upwards  of  400  workmen 
are  still  engaged  in  making  them. — Mech¬ 
lin  is  accessible  to  vessels  of  considerable 
burden  from  the  Scheldt;  and  is  the  central 
depot  of  the  Belgian  railways. — The  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Mechlin  is  primate  of  Belgium, 
and  has  a  revenue  of  about  £4000  a  year. 

Meckel*  died  at  Halle  in  October 
1833. 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin.*  The  popu¬ 
lation  of  this  duchy  has  increased  very 
rapidly  during  the  last  25  or  30  years, 
partly,  it  is  said,  in  consequence  of  the 
breaking  up  of  the  old  feudal  system,  and 
partly  also  of  the  introduction  of  the  potato. 
The  number  of  inhabitants,  in  1818,  was 
377,954 ;  they  amounted,  in  1843,  to  about 
505,000.  Mecklenburg  is  still,  however, 
the  least  populous  portion  of  Germany, 
there  being  only  99  inhabitants  to  the 
English  square  mile.  Till  within  the  last 
25  years  the  peasants  were  in  a  state  of 
mitigated  slavery.  They  could  acquire, 
enjoy,  and  transmit  property,  but  they 
were  adscripti  glebse ,  and  bound  to  the 
soil,  so  as  to  be  sold  or  let  with  it.  About 
1820,  all  the  peasants  who  still  remained 
in  the  condition  of  serfs  (for  many  of  the 
proprietors  had  already,  since  the  peace, 
emancipated  those  on  their  estates)  were 
declared  free,  though  their  actual  manu¬ 
mission  did  not  take  effect  till  about  1825. 
At  present,  they  are  quite  free,  and  may 
labour  where,  and  under  whatever  condi¬ 
tions,  they  please  to  stipulate  with  their 
employer. — The  government  is  intimately 
connected  with  that  of  Mecklenburg- Stre- 
litz.  Bach  grand  duchy  has  its  separate 
states,  vvhich  '  meet  separately ;  but  the 
states  of  both  grand  duchies  assemble 


together,  also,  once  a  year,  alternately  at 
Sternberg  and  Malchin.  The  joint  assem¬ 
bly  has  the  right,  in  conjunction  with  the 
grand  duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  to 
make  laws  for,  and  impose  taxes  on,  the 
whole  of  Mecklenburg,  It  consists  of  the 
landed  proprietors  among  the  nobility,  and 
of  deputies  from  towns,  &c.,  in  all  amount¬ 
ing  to  between  500  and  600  members. 
The  initiative  in  all  legislation  belongs  to 
the  grand  duke ;  and  every  measure  must 
be  proposed  to  the  states  in  writing. 

Membrane,  in  anatomy;  a  broad,  ner¬ 
vous,  and  fibrous  substance,  which  serves 
as  a  covering  for  different  parts  of  the 
body,  particularly  the  brain  and  the  vis¬ 
cera. 

Merimee  (Prosper)  was  born  and  edu¬ 
cated  in  Paris,  in  1800.  He  studied  the 
law,  and  was  admitted  an  advocate,  but 
never  practised  as  one.  Till  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  July  his  attention  was  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  politics  of  the  day  and  litera¬ 
ture  ;  he  wrote  for  the  journals,  and  pub¬ 
lished,  likewise,  without  disclosing  the 
name  of  the  author,  several  works  of 
imagination,  as,  for  example,  “Le  Theatre 
de  Clara  Gazul,  comedienne  espagnole, 
traduit  de  Joseph  L’Estrange”  (1825),  u  La 
Guzla,  ou  choix  de  poesies  illyriennes,” 
professing  to  be  a  translation  of  pieces  col¬ 
lected  in  Dalmatia,  Bosnia,  &c.  (1827), 
“  La  Jacquerie”  (1828),  and  the  “  Chro 
nique  du  regne  de  Charles  IX.”  (1829), 
in  which  he  represented  the  famous  mas¬ 
sacre  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  eve  as  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  sudden  excitement  against 
the  Protestants,  and  not,  as  it  is  commonly 
understood  to  have  been,  a  premeditated 
event.  Count  d’Argout,  of  whom  he  was 
a  connexion,  appointed  him,  on  becoming 
minister  of  Marine,  after  the  accession  of 
Louis  Philippe,  to  be  his  private  secretary. 
He  was  subsequently  chief  clerk  (chef  de 
bureau)  in  the  department  of  the  Marine. 
In  1835,  he  quitted  this  office  to  become  the 
“  inspector  of  the  monuments  of  France ;” 
which  appointment  he,  however,  resigned 
in  1837,  to  hold  once  more  the  office  of 
chief  clerk  in  one  of  the  departments  of 
the  administration. — His  official  duties  did 
not  withdraw  M.  Merimee  altogether  from 
the  prosecution  of  his  literary  career.  Be¬ 
sides  contributing  to  the  “Revue  de  Paris” 
and  the  “  Revue  des  deux  mondes,”  he  has 
produced  a  number  of  novels,  all  of  them 
tending,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to 
enhance  his  reputation  as  an  author. — In 
1844,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy,  in  the  room  of  Charles 
Nodier. 

Merlin,*  of  Douai,  returned  to  France 
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after  the  revolution  of  July  1830,  and  died 
at  Paris  in  December  1836. 

Merlin*  of  Thionville  continued  to  live 
in  retirement  from  public  affairs  till  his 
death,  in  1833. 

Metayer.  In  France  and  Italy,  a  far¬ 
mer  is  so  called  who  holds  land  on  condi¬ 
tion  of  yielding  half  the  produce  to  the 
proprietor,  from  whom  he  receives  tools 
and  stock.  This  mode  of  letting  land  pre¬ 
vails  also  in  parts  of  Spain,  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  East. 

Metheglin.  See  Mead ,  (Sup.) 

Metternich.*  By  his  prudence  and 
discretion,  this  distinguished  statesman 
contributed,  in  no  slight  degree,  to  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  peace  of  Europe  after  the 
French  revolution  of  July  1830.  It  was 
by  his  advice  that  the  emperor  of  Austria 
acknowledged  Louis  Philippe,  on  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  the  latter  as  King  of  the  French ; 
while  he  immediately  afterwards,  by  every 
means  short  of  the  application  of  force,  re¬ 
pressed  the  desires  which  the  subversion 
of  the  government  of  the  Restoration  in 
France  had  developed,  among  the  Germans, 
for  political  change.  Francis  I.,  on  dying 
in  1835,  left  behind  him  a  letter,  in  which 
he  recommended  to  his  successor  to  under¬ 
take  nothing  without  the  counsel  of  Met¬ 
ternich  ;  who  has,  accordingly,  retained 
his  office  as  the  prime  minister  of  the 
Austrian  government,  and  has  continued 
to  pursue  steadily  his  former  “  conserva¬ 
tive”  policy.  His  attention  has  been  more 
especially  directed  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  Austrian  ascendency  in  Italy,  and  to 
the  avoidance  of  a  war  between  the  prin¬ 
cipal  European  powers. 

Mexico.*  The  population  of  the  Mex¬ 
ican  republic  has  been  variously  estimated 
at  from  6,000,000  to  8,000,000 ;  of  which 
about  one-half  are  Indian  aborigines, 
1,250,000  whites,  and  the  remainder  mixed 
.  races.  The  native  Spaniards,  or  Chape- 
tones,  as  they  are  called,  never  exceeded 
80,000,  and  now  hardly  amount  to  24,000 ; 
they  are,  politically  considered,  a  degrad¬ 
ed  class. — Notwithstanding  the  exertions 
which  have  of  late  years  been  made,  aided 
by  no  less  than  £3,000,000  of  British  capi¬ 
tal,  besides  considerable  investments  by 
American  and  German  companies,  to  work 
the  Mexican  mines,  and  notwithstanding 
the  more  improved  processes  which  are 
understood  to  have  been  adopted,  the  silver 
produced  at  present  is  not  estimated  to 
exceed  in  value  the  sum  of  £2,300,000, 
nor  the  gold,  £100,000 ;  the  former  being 
only  about  one-half,  and  the  latter  scarcely 
above  one-lhird,  of  the  amount  produced 
before  the  revolution. — The  external  com¬ 


merce  of  Mexico,  viewed  comparatively 
with  its  population  and  natural  resources, 
is  inconsiderable.  This  is  occasioned  partly 
by  the  difficult  communication  between  the 
interior  and  the  coast,  but  mainly  to  the 
continued  dissensions  which  have  prevail¬ 
ed  in  the  country  since  the  separation  of 
it  from  Spain.  The  exports  may  be  esti¬ 
mated  at  from  £3,000,000  to  £3,500,000 
a  year,  and  consist  chiefly  of  silver,  which, 
with  cochineal  and  gold,  is  mostly  sent  to 
Great  Britain :  there  are,  besides,  sugar, 
copper  (sent  from  Gaymas  to  China),  indigo, 
coffee,  cotton,  hides  (shipped  from  Upper 
California),  tobacco,  jalap,  sarsaparilla,  va¬ 
nilla,  Campeachy  wood,  and  other  drugs 
and  dye-woods.  The  principal  article 
imported  is  quicksilver,  of  which  about 
6,000,000  lbs.  are  annually  consumed  in 
the  mines ;  it  is  mostly  brought  from  Eng¬ 
land,  into  which  it  is  carried  from  Spain. 
Cottons,  woollens,  and  linens,  are  brought 
from  Great  Britain,  also  iron,  hardware, 
arms,  and  earthenware;  glassware  and 
linen  from  Germany ;  paper  from  Italy  and 
France ;  olive  oil  from  Spain ;  hats  from 
France ;  spices  from  England,  the  E.  In¬ 
dies,  and  China;  silks  from  China,  Eng¬ 
land,  and  France;  and  cacao  from  Vene- 
zuela^and  Ecuador.  The  declared  value 
of  British  produce  and  manufactures  sent 
annually  to  Mexico  fluctuates  generally 
between  £400,000  and  £700,000.  An  ex¬ 
tensive  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  United 
States,  where  most  of  the  Mexican  pro¬ 
ducts  find  a  ready  market,  and  are  paid 
for  in  the  manufactures  of  the  states  or  of 
Europe.  The  shipping  frequenting  the 
Mexican  ports  is  of  inconsiderable  amount, 
owing  to  the  staples  of  its  trade  being 
mostly  articles  containing  a  great  value 
in  a  small  bulk.  —  Duties  on  imports  are 
regulated  by  a  tariff,  non-enumerated  arti¬ 
cles  paying  a  duty  of  40  per  cent. ;  quick¬ 
silver,  tools,  and  seeds,  books,  maps,  and  a 
few  other  articles,  are  free.  Articles,  the 
produce  of  Mexico,  may  be  exported  duty 
free,  except  the  precious  metals,  which,  in 
the  shape  of  ore,  ingots,  or  dust,  are  pro¬ 
hibited:  gold,  wrought  or.  coined,  pays  2 
per  cent.,  and  silver  3^  per  cent.  —  The 
public  revenue  was  lately  stated  to  ave¬ 
rage  12,500,000  dollars,  mostly  derived 
from  the  customs ;  but  this  is  exceeded  by 
the  charges  upon  it,  and  the  finances  have 
been  long  in  a  disordered  state.  The  debt, 
too,  is  considerable,  both  domestic  and  fo¬ 
reign,  and  on  the  latter  no  interest  is  paid. 

—  The  army  consisted,  in  1839,  of  about 
20,000  men,  exclusive  of  an  active  militia 
of  about  30,000.  There  are  5  fortresses, 

—  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  Campeachy,  R§rote 
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Acapulco,  and  Sail  Bias.  Though  the 
attention  of  the  government  is  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  directed  to  the  army,  there  is  no 
military  school.  Education,  indeed,  of 
every  kind,  is  very  miserably  provided  for. 
— Pedraza  returned  to  Mexico  towards  the 
close  of  the  year  1831,  from  France,  where 
he  had  for  some  time  been  residing,  to  re¬ 
sume  his  position  as  president  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  republic ;  Bustamente  continuing,  how¬ 
ever,  to  act  as  vice-president.  The  latter, 
accustomed,  as  he  had  been,  to  exercise  all 
the  functions  pertaining  to  the  office  of 
first  magistrate,  and  surrounded  by  an  or¬ 
ganized  band  of  adherents,  soon  found  both 
pretexts  and  means  to  rid  himself  of  his 
superior.  He  issued  a  declaration  that 
the  public  welfare  required  Pedraza  to 
quit  the  territory  of  Mexico,  and  not  to 
return  to  it  again  until  after  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  term  of  his  nominal  presidency. 
But  although  Pedraza  retired  to  the  United 
States,  his  rival  was  not  allowed  to  admi¬ 
nister  the  government  in  tranquillity.  The 
troops  at  V  era  Cruz  were  excited  to  revolt 
by  Santa  Ana;  and  a  popular  insurrection 
took  place  at  Tampico,  in  March  1832,  in 
opposition  to  the  system  of  centralization 
adopted  by  Bustamente  and  his  party,  and 
in  the  interests  of  Pedraza.  Anothot  revo¬ 
lution,  in  consequence,  ensued  in  the  go¬ 
vernment;  Bustamente  was  forced  to  be¬ 
come  an  exile,  and  Pedraza  returned  to  be 
at  length,  for  a  short  period,  the  president 
de  facto  of  the  republic.  On  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  his  term  of  office,  he  was  succeed¬ 
ed  (March  1833)  by  Santa  Ana.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  hostility  to  each  other  of 
the  parties  of  the  “centralists”  and  “fede¬ 
ralists”  continued  unabated.  The  former, 
having  Bustamente  at  their  head,  assem¬ 
bled  in  force  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Val¬ 
ladolid,  and  proposed  to  Santa  Ana  to 
name  him  dictator.  His  conduct  in  this 
emergency  was  very  equivocal.  He  march¬ 
ed,  but  slowly,  and  with  seeming  reluc¬ 
tance,  against  the  insurgents ;  on  approach¬ 
ing  them,  was  abandoned  by  a  portion  of 
his  followers ;  was  made  a  prisoner ;  and 
consented  to  be; proclaimed  dictator.  Short- 
_y  afterwards,  he  suddenly  left  his  new 
friends  and  returned  to  the  city  of  Mexico, 
whence,  in  the  course  of  the  summer 
(1833),  he  advanced  anew  with  a  force 
under  his  command  adequate  to  suppress 
the  insurrection  without  much  difficulty. 
By  a  decree  of  the  Congress,  Bustamente, 
with  about  30  of  his  principal  associates, 
were  banished  for  6  years.  About  this 
period,  too,  it  was  that  the  Congress  passed 
a  series  of  laws,  abrogating  the  authority 
of  ti$r  Dope,  suppressing  the  convents,  per¬ 


mitting  the  return  of  the  monks  and  nuns 
to  the  duties  and  privileges  of  civil  life, 
and  abolishing  the  compulsory  payment  of 
tithes.  In  1834,  it  attempted  to  proceed 
still  farther,  proposing  to  appropriate  the 
church  property,  which  was  estimated  to 
amount  in  value  to  at  least  100,000,000 
dollars,  to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt. 
But  this  was  carrying  matters  beyond 
what  could  be  submitted  to  without  resist¬ 
ance  by  the  clergy,  and  likewise  beyond 
what  public  opinion  generally  throughout 
the  country  would  bear.  Insurrections 
broke  out  in  Mexico,  Puebla,  Orizaba,  and 
Cordova ;  and  it  became  necessary  for  the 
Congress  to  adjourn  its  session.  Santa 
Ana,  who  had  disapproved  of  the  extreme 
measures  proposed  in  that  body,  now  be¬ 
came  a  rallying  point  to  the  disaffected, 
and  seemed,  in  consequence,  to  have  a 
firmer  hold  of  the  authority  invested  in 
him  by  the  constitution  than  ever.  A  new 
Congress  assembled  in  January  1835,  and 
everything  went  on  smoothly  until  the 
summer,  when,  first,  the  states  of  Zacate¬ 
cas,  Durango,  and  San  Luis,  revolted,  and 
next,  those  of  Cohahuila  and  Texas  de¬ 
clared  their  independence  of  the  general 
government.  All  of  them,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  only  of  Texas,  were  speedily  coerced 
by  Santa  Ana.  Advancing  northwards 
from  Cohahuila,  he  crossed  successively, 
with  a  body  of  G000  men,  the  rivers  Del 
Norte,  Colorado,  and  Brasos,  to  be  totally 
routed  and  taken  prisoner,  April  21st  1836, 
by  the  Texans,  or  rather  by  the  emigrants 
from  the  United  States  settled  in  Texas, 
at  the  memorable  battle  of  San  Jacinto. 
See  Texas,  (Sup.) — This  disaster  of  Santa 
Ana  enabled  Bustamente  once  more  to 
occupy  the  first  station ;  he  was  chosen  to 
be  the  president  in  February  1836.  To¬ 
wards  the  end  of  this  year,  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Spain,  having  at  length,  in  the 
midst  of  civil  contentions  at  home,  given 
up  all  hopes  of  regaining  its  lost  dominion 
over  Mexico,  was  induced  to  acknowledge 
its  independence.  During  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Bustamente,  Mexico  was  involved 
in  a  serious  difficulty  with  France,  arising 
from  the  violence  practised  by  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  on  the  persons  and  property  of  French¬ 
men  settled  since  the  revolution  in  several 
of  the  towns  of  the  interior,  and  engaged 
in  the  retail  trade.  In  the  spring  of  the 
year  1838,  the  French  government,  wea¬ 
ried  with  making  ineffectual  demands  on 
that  of  Mexico  for  a  reparation  of  the  in¬ 
juries  which  had  been  inflicted,  required 
of  the  latter  as  an  ultimatum ,  not  only  an 
indemnity  for  all  the  pecuniary  losses  in¬ 
curred  by  the  sufferers,  but  also  that  cer- 
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tain  Mexican  functionaries,  who  had  been 
partakers  in  the  murders  and  other  acts 
of  brutality  charged  to  have  been  com¬ 
mitted,  should  be  removed  from  office,  that 
Frenchmen  should  thenceforth  participate 
in  the  commercial  advantages  bestowed  on 
the  most  favoured  nations,  and  that  they 
should  have  the  privilege  of  carrying  on 
the  retail  trade  of  which  they  had  been 
for  a  time  deprived.  This  ultimatum,  how¬ 
ever,  not  having  been  complied  with  in  the 
time  specified,  a  French  squadron  under 
Rear-Admiral  Baud  in,  proceeded  to  make 
an  attack:  (November  27th  1838)  on  the 
fort  of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa,  which  defends 
the  harbour  of  Vera  Cruz.  In  a  few  hours 
it  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  it 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the  French  on 
the  following  morning.  The  Mexican  go¬ 
vernment,  in  no  wise  daunted  at  this  ener¬ 
getic  proceeding,  declared  war  against 
France,  and  directed  General  Santa  Ana, 
who  had  been  allowed  to  depart  freely 
from  Texas,  to  take  the  command  on  the 
exposed  part  of  the  coast.  He  arrived  at 
Vera  Cruz  on  the  4th  day  of  December, 
and  on  the  same  day  announced  to  Admi¬ 
ral  Baudin  the  rejection  of  the  proposed 
ultimatum.  Baudin,  acting  with  his  former 
energy,  on  the  very  next  day,  December 
5th,  made  a  sudden  irruption  into  the  city 
of  Vera  Cruz  itself,  and  nearly  succeeded 
in  capturjng  Santa  Alia.  A  few  days  after 
this  event,  a  British  fleet  arrived  in  the 
Gulph  of  Mexico,  having  on  board  Mr. 
Packenham,  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
the  Mexican  republic.  This  gentleman 
immediately  undertook  to  mediate  be¬ 
tween  the  contending  parties;  and  a  trea¬ 
ty,  through  his  instrumentality,  was  con¬ 
cluded  between  them,  on  the  9th  of  March 
1839,  in  which  France  reduced  its  pecu¬ 
niary  demands  from  800,000  to  600,000 
dollars,  and  did  not  insist  on  the  privilege 
of  the  retail  trade  being  granted  to  its 
citizens.  — While  the  dispute,  thus  termi¬ 
nated,  was  pending,  the  Mexican  govern¬ 
ment  recognised  the  expediency  of  enter¬ 
ing  into  a  compromise  with  its  political 
adversaries,  and  of  forming  a  more  “  libe¬ 
ral”  ministry.  As  soon,  however,  as  it 
had  no  longer  any  foreign  enemy  to  con¬ 
tend  with,  it  sought  to  retrace  its  steps, 
and  to  act  again  on  the  system  of  “  cen¬ 
tralization.”  Others  of  the  states,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  besides  Texas,  especially  Yuca¬ 
tan,  have  attempted  to  break  loose  from 
the  Mexican  Union;  and  the  efforts  of  the 
central  power  to  subdue  them,  and  to  cause 
its  authority  to  be  respected,  have  often 
proved  unavailing.  Bustamente  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  chief  magistracy  by  Santa 
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Ana,  who,  in  his  turn,  has  been  forced  to 
yield  up  his  place  to  another,  without  pro¬ 
ducing  any  material  change  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  government,  which  now  seems 
to  be  on  the  point  of  entire  dissolution. 
See  United  States,  (Sup.) 

Meyer*  died  in  December  1834. 

Meyerbeer  *  Shortly  after  returning 
from  Italy  to  Germany,  in  1825,  he  went 
to  Paris,  where  he  remained  for  a  period 
of  six  years  without  giving  to  the  public 
any  new  composition.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  1831,  appeared  his  opera  of  “Robert 
le  diable,”  which  produced  a  great  sensa¬ 
tion  in  the  musical  world ;  and  another 
opera  of  his,  “  The  Huguenots,”  obtained 
an  equal  degree  of  success  four  years  after¬ 
wards.  Besides  operas,  Meyerbeer  has 
composed  a  number  of  pieces  of  sacred 
music.  He  is  a  foreign  associate  of  the 
Institute  of  France,  and  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  of  Berlin. 

Mezzofante  succeeded  Angelo  Mai, 
in  1833,  in  the  charge  of  the  library  of 
the  Vatican,  and,  in  February  1838,  was 
promoted  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal  priest. 

MiAULis*was  born  in  the  island  of  Ne- 
gropont,  in  the  year  1772.  —  He  resigned, 
in  1827,  his  command  in  the  Gmek  fleet, 
being  dissatisfied  with  his  treatment  by 
Lord  Cochrane,  and  with  the  measures  of 
the  latter,  under  whom  he  had  consented 
at  first  to  serve.  He  lived  at  Poros,  and 
then  at  Hydra,  in  retirement,  till  the 
arrival  in  Greece  of  Count  Capo,  d’lstrias, 
who,  in  the  beginning  of  his  administra- 
tion,  appointed  him  to  the  office  ol  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  over  the  whole  of  the 
naval  forces  of  the  country.  The  good 
understanding  between  them,  however, 
was  not  of  long  duration.  Discontented 
on  account  of  the  dilapidated  condition  in 
which  the  government  allowed  the  navy 
to  remain,  Miaulis  threw  himself  into  the 
ranks  of  opposition,  and,  at  length,  put¬ 
ting  himself,  in  1831,  at  the  head  of  the 
revolted  Hydriotes,  he  set  fire  to  the  ves¬ 
sels  in  the  harbour  of  Poros,  to  prevent 
them  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  his 
adversaries.  A  prosecution,  after  this  act, 
was  instituted  against  him  for  high  trea¬ 
son,  but  was  suspended  on  the  death  of 
Capo  d’lstrias ;  and  early  in  the  following 
year,  1832,  he  was  restored  to  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  fleet  by  the  commission  of 
government,  in  session  at  Perachoros,  and 
appointed,  besides,  inspector  of  all  the 
naval  stations  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Archi¬ 
pelago.  On  the  election  to  the  throne  of 
prince  Otho  of  Bavaria,  Miaulis  was  one 
of  the  deputation  sent  to  Germany  to  an¬ 
nounce  it  to  him  in  form.  He  was  re 
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specled  and  honoured  by  the  new  king, 
and  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
his  office  at  the  head  of  the  Greek  marine, 
until  the  decline  of  his  health  obliged 'him 
to  give  in  his  resignation  and  retire  from 
the  unhealthful  station  of  Poros,  where  he 
had  chiefly  resided,  to  Athens.  There  he 
died,  June  24th  1835. 

Micali  (Giuseppe)  is  a  native  of  Leg¬ 
horn  in  Italy,  and  travelled,  when  a  young 
man,  through  his  native  country,  France, 
and  Germany.  On  his  return  home,  he 
devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to 
archaeological  studies,  the  fruit  of  which 
was  his  great  work,  entitled  “  L’ltalia 
avanti  il  dominio  dei  Romani”  (Florence,  4 
vols.  1810),  which  found  in  M.  Raoul  Ro- 
chette  an  able  translator  into  the  French 
language.  After  the  lapse  of  22  years,  the 
author  recast  this  work  into  his  “  Storia 
degli  antichi  popoli  italiani”  (Florence,  3 
vols.  1832).  Along  with  it,  the  author 
published  a  curious  collection  of  engravings 
of  ancient  Italian  monuments,  in  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  which,  although  he  makes  no 
acknowledgment  to  this  effect,  it  is  easy 
to  perceive  that  he  has  profited  not  only 
by  the  recent  discoveries  made  at  Chiusi, 
Vulci,  Perugia,  &c.,  but  likewise  by  the 
labours  of  various  writers  of  celebrity,  who 
had  preceded  him  in  the  same  career  of 
investigation.  If  we  are  not  able  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  all  his  conclusions,  or  to  admit, 
without  restriction,  his  theory  of  the  origin 
ff  the  people  of  ancient  Italy,  his  work  is 
unquestionably  a  very  remarkable  one; 
and  he  has  the  merit  of  having1  excited  in 
no  ordinary  degree  a  taste  among  his 
countrymen  for  arch  geological  pursuits. — 
M.  Micali  is  understood  to  have  been,  for  a 
considerable  time  past,  engaged  in  writing 
a  history  of  the  commercial  states  of  Italy 
during  the  middle  ages. 

Michaud*  (Joseph).  After  his  return 
from  the  East,  in  1836,  he  published  an 
edition  of  the  “Abrege  chronologique  de 
FHistoire  de  France”  of  the  president 
Henault,  with  a  continuation  from  the 
death  of  Louis  XIV.  in  1715,  down  to  the 
revolution  of  1830.  In  the  same  year,  1836, 
he  commenced  the  publication,  jointly  with 
M.  Poujoulat,  of  a  new  and  extensive 
“  Collection  de  Memoires  pour  servir  a 
FHistoire  de  France  depuis  le  XHIe 
siecle”  (20  vols.):  the  text  of  the  different 
authors  is  restored  to  its  original  purity ; 
and  the  whole  is  accompanied  with  expla¬ 
natory  remarks,  and  learned  introductory 
notices.  —  Michaud  was  admitted  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres  in 
1837.  For  several  years  previous  to  his 
death,  he  lived  in  retirement  at  Passy,  and 


with  his  health  steadily,  though  slowly, 
declining.  He  died  on  the  30th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1839. 

Michelet  (Jules)  was  born  at  Paris, 
on  the  21st  of  August  1798.  Alter  pur¬ 
suing  his  studies  with  great  diligence  and 
success,  in  the  “College  Charlemagne” 
and  the  University,  he  obtained,  in  1821, 
by  means  of  a  brilliant  competition  {con- 
cours ),  an  appointment  as  an  adjunct  pro¬ 
fessor;  and  a  short  time  afterwards,  he 
sustained  two  theses  before  the  Faculty  of 
Letters,  which  procured  for  him  the  diplo¬ 
ma  of  a  “docteur  de  lettres.”  Until  1826 
he  taught  successively  the  ancient  lan¬ 
guages,  philosophy,  and  history,  in  the 
“  College  Rollin  ;”  he  was  then  appointed 
to  the  office  of  “  maitre  de  conferences”  in 
the  “  Ecole  normale ;”  in  1834  and  1835, 
he  occupied  the  chair  of  M.  Guizot  in  the 
Faculty  of  Letters;  shortly  after  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  July  1830,  he  was  named  chief 
of  the  historical  section  of  the  archives  of 
the  kingdom ;  and,  in  March  1838,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  the  Moral  and  Political  Sciences,  in  the 
section  of  general  history  and  philosophy. 
Since  the  year  1838,  he  has  been  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  history  and  ethics  in  the  “College 
de  France.”  —  While,  as  a  lecturer,  M. 
Michelet  enjoys  a  very  high  reputation, 
he  is  entitled  also  to  rank  among  the 
most  eminent  historians  of  the  present 
age.  He  is  the  author  of  a  “  Tableau  chro¬ 
nologique  de  l’histoire  moderne”  (1825); 
of  “  Tableaux  synchroniques  de  l’histoire 
moderne”  (1826);  and  of  a  “Precis  his- 
torique”  (1828)  of  the  same  period  of  his¬ 
tory.  These  elementary  works  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  translation  into  French  of  the 
“  Philosophy  qf  History”  and  the  “  Scienza 
nuova”  of  Vico  (1828).  He  next  published 
the  first  part  of  a  “  Histoire  de  la  repub- 
lique  romaine”  (1831,  2  vols.);  a  “His¬ 
toire  de  France,”  of  which  6  volumes 
have  appeared ;  and  an  “  Introduction 
a  l’Histoire  universelle”  (1834),  which 
passed  rapidly  to  a  second  edition.  In 
1835,  appeared  his  “Memoires  de  Luther” 
(2  vols.) ;  and  in  1837,  the  “  Origines  du 
droit  francais.”  He  has  also  written  the 
article  Zenobia  in  the  “Biographie  uni¬ 
verselle,”  and  has  contributed  a  number 
ol  articles  to  the  “Encyclopedic  des  gens 
du  monde.” — And  besides  all  these  works, 
M.  Michelet  has  been  latterly  compelled, 
or  has  conceived  himself  to  have  been 
compelled,  by  the  attacks  made  upon  him 
and  upon  the  university  by  some  of  the 
Catholic  clergy,  to  descend  from  his  dig¬ 
nified  position  as  a  philosophic  historian, 
into  the  arena  of  controversy.  T  he  Jesuits, 
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it  is  said,  were  not  content  with  making 
free  use  of  the  press  on  this  occasion,  but, 
by  means  of  some  of  their  more  zealous 
adherents,  attempted  to  disturb  the  lec¬ 
tures  of  the  professors.  M.  Michelet,  and 
his  colleague  M.  Quinet,  conceived  the 
most  effectual  mode  of  replying  to  their 
adversaries  to  be  by  the  delivery  of  courses 
of  lectures  on  the  history  of  the  jesuits. 
These  lectures  produced  an  extraordinary 
sensation,  and  were  almost  universally  re¬ 
garded  as  a  satisfactory  and  masterly  ex¬ 
position  of  the  views  of  the  professors. 
They  were  subsequently  published  in  a 
volume  entitled  “  The  Jesuits,”  which  has 
obtained  a  vast  circulation. — Another  work 
of  M.  Michelet  has  very  recently  appeared 
under  the  title  of  “Priests,  Women,  and 
Families,”  imbued  with  the  same  spirit  as 
that  just  mentioned,  and  which  has  also 
been  very  extensively  read,  in  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  and  other  coun¬ 
tries,  as  well  as  in  France. 

Mignet  (Francois  Auguste)  was  born 
at  Aix,  in  tl^e  S.  of  France,  May  6th  1796. 
After  pursuing  his  preparatory  studies  at 
the  lyceum  of  Avignon,  he  studied  law  in 
his  native  city,  and  w^as  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1818.  He,  however,  did  not  prac¬ 
tise  his  profession,  but  devoted  himself 
earnestly  to  historical  inquiries.  Having 
obtained  the  prize  proposed  by  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Aix  for  the  best  “  eulogy  of  Charles 
VII.”  (of  France),  he  hastened  to  seek  his 
fortune  on  a  more  extended  field.  He  ar¬ 
rived  at  Paris  in  1821,  where  he  and  his 
fellow-townsman,  M.  Thiers,  took  lodgings 
for  some  time  together.  In  the  same  year, 
he  shared  with  another  the  prize,  bestowed 
by  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  on  the 
question,  “  To  examine  what  was  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  government  and  legislation 
of  France  at  the  period  of  the  accession  of 
St.  Louis  to  the  throne,  and  what  effects 
were  produced,  at  the  close  of  his  reign, 
by  the  institutions  of  that  prince.”  *  His 
essay  upon  it  was  published,  in  1822,  with 
important  additions,  and  accompanied  by 
explanatory  notes  and  justificatory  docu¬ 
ments,  under  the  title  “  De  la  feodalite, 
des  institutions  de  St  Louis,  et  de  la  legis¬ 
lation  de  ce  prince.”  In  1823  and  1824, 
M.  Mignet  delivered  a  successful  course 
of  historical  lectures  at  the  Athenaeum  of 
Paris ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  last-men¬ 
tioned  year,  he  published  his  “  Histoire  de 
la  revolution  francaise  de  1789  a  1814.” 
The  deserved  success  of  this  work,  which 
appeared  simultaneously  with  that  of 
Thiers  on  the  same  subject,  at  once  raised 
very  high  the  reputation  of  its  author. 
After  having  co-operated  for  a  considera¬ 


ble  time  in  the  editing  of  the  “  Courriei 
fran^ais,”  he  founded,  in  conjunction  with 
Messrs.  Thiers  and  Armand  Carrel,  the 
“National.”  His  name  was  subscribed  tc 
the  protest,  issued  by  the  editors  of  that 
journal,  against  the  ordinances  of  July 
1830.  In  1832,  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  the  Moral  and  Political 
Sciences,  and  appointed  by  the  king  a 
counsellor  of  state.  In  the  capacity  of 
commissioner  of  the  king,  he  discussed  the 
budgets  of  1832  to  1835  inclusive,  before 
the  chambers.  When  M.  Thiers  was  for 
the  first  time  made  minister  of  foreign  af¬ 
fairs,  he  confided  the  curatorship  of  the 
archives  of  this  department  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  his  friend  Mignet.  The  researches 
which  the  latter  was,  in  consequence,  now 
led  to  engage  in,  enabled  him  to  prepare 
his  “Negociations  relatives  a  la  succession 
d’Espagne  sous  Louis  XIV.,  ou  Corre- 
spondances,  Memoires  et  actes  diploma- 
tiques,  concernant  les  pretensions  et  l’a- 
venement  de  la  maison  de  Bourbon  au 
trbne  d’Espagne”  (1835-42,  4  vols.  4to.), 
with  an  introduction  prefixed,  that  is  re¬ 
garded  as  a  masterpiece  of  sagacity,  clear¬ 
ness,  and  style.  Just  before  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  first  volume,  M.  Mignet  had 
proceeded  on  a  mission  to  Madrid,  for  the 
special  purpose  of  congratulating  the 
queen  regent  on  the  accession  to  the  Spa¬ 
nish  throne  of  her  daughter  Isabella  II. 
In  1837,  the  Frencli  Academy  selected 
him  to  fill  the  place  vacated  by  the  death 
of  M.  Raynouard ;  and,  in  the  course  of 
the  same  year,  he  was  appointed  perpetual 
secretary  of  the  Academy  of  the  Moral 
and  Political  Sciences.  The  last  office 
devolved  upon  him  the  duty  of  preparing 
biographical  memoirs  of  the  deceased  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Academy;  an  office  which,  in 
the  case  of  Sieyes,  Rcederer,  Broussais, 
Edward  Livingston,  and  others,  he  has 
performed  in  a  manner  highly  creditable 
to  himself,  not  only  for  the  merit  of  the 
composition  of  the  different  memoirs,  but 
also  for  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  at¬ 
tainments  indicated  by  them  on  the  part 
of  their  author.  Among  other  contribu¬ 
tions  of  M.  Mignet  to  the  transactions  of 
the  Academy,  the  following  are  the  most 
remarkable : — a  “  Memoire  sur  l’etablisse- 
ment  de  la  reforme  religieuse  et  sur  la 
constitution  du  calvinisme  a  Geneve;” 
an  “  Essai  sur  la  formation  territorial  et 
politique  de  la  France,  depuis  la  fin  du 
onzieme  siecle,  jusqu’a  la  fin  du  quin- 
zieme;”  and  a  memoir  with  the  title, 
“Comment  l’ancienne  Germanic  est  en¬ 
tree  dans  la  societe  civilisee  de  l’Europe 
occidental  et  lui  a  serv  de  barriere  con* 
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tre  les  invasions  du  Nord.”  All  the  aca¬ 
demical  labours  of  this  writer  have  been 
collected  and  published  together  in  two 
8vo  volumes,  entitled  “  Notices  et  me- 
moires  historiques,” 

Miguel*  (Dom).  Dom  Pedro  landed 
in  Portugal,  accompanied  by  a  considera¬ 
ble  armed  force,  in  July  1832.  He  speedily 
possessed  himself  of  Oporto,  and,  a  year 
afterwards,  of  Lisbon.  Dom  Miguel,  at 
length  apprehensive  of  his  retreat  being 
entirely  cut  off  by  his  brother,  consented, 
on  the  26th  of  May  1834,  to  sign  the  ca¬ 
pitulation  of  Evora,  by  which  he  renounced 
all  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  and  engaged  never  again  to  disturb 
the  tranquillity  of  the  Peninsula.  But 
scarcely  had  he  arrived  at  Genoa,  on  the 
23d  of  June,  when  he  hastened  to  protest 
against  this  act.  Since  this  period,  he  has 
resided  in  Italy,  in  a  very  retired  manner, 
and  sometimes,  it  is  said,  almost  deprived 
of  pecuniary  resources. 

Milan.*  The  population  of  this  city,  in 
1837,  was  145,500,  including  only  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  city  proper,  but,  with  the 
immediate  suburbs,  171,268,  and  including 
the  garrison  and  strangers,  about  185,000. 
—  It  is  an  archbishop’s  see ;  it  has  2  lyce- 
ums,  6  gymnasiums,  a  seminary  for  teach¬ 
ers,  an  institute  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
schools  of  medicine,  midwifery,  veterinary, 
surgery  and  architecture,  a  musical  con- 
servatorio,  a  zoological  museum,  and  an 
institute  of  science  and  art ;  and  there  are 
numerous  charitable  establishments.— Mi¬ 
lan  is  the  centre  and  most  important  em¬ 
porium  of  the  silk  trade  of  Lombardy. 
Many  of  the  neighbouring  states  either 
sell  their  silk  there,  or  remit  it  thither  in 
transit  to  foreign  countries;  and  this  is  the 
case  not  for  raw  silk  alone,  but  also  for 
organzine  and  trail.  English  houses,  in 
particular,  frequently  make  their  advances 
at  Milan  to  the  consignees  of  silk.  The 
spinning  and  throwing  of  silk  is  also  ex¬ 
tensively  carried  on  in  the  city  and  its  im¬ 
mediate  neighbourhood,  and  many  of  its 
throwing-mills  have  steam-engines. 

Mill  (James)  was  a  native  of  Kincar¬ 
dineshire  in  Scotland,  and  studied  at  Edin¬ 
burgh.  He  was  licensed  as  a  clergyman 
in  the  Scottish  Church,  and  went  to  Lon¬ 
don  as  a  tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir  John 
Stuart,  on  whose  estate  his  father  occu¬ 
pied  a  farm.  He  did  not  return  with  his 
pupils  to  the  north,  but  remained  in  the 
metropolis,  devoting  himself  to  literary 
and  philosophical  pursuits.  His  “  His¬ 
tory  of  British  India”  was  published  in 
1818,  in  3  vols.  4to.,  and  abounds  with  en- 
farged  and  liberal  views  in  politics,  politi¬ 


cal  economy,. and  legislation.  He  was  the 
author  also  of  “Elements  of  Political  Eco¬ 
nomy”  (1821);  of  an  “Analysis  of  the 
Human  Mind ;”  together  with  a  number 
of  very  able  articles  in  the  “  Supplement 
to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,”  and  in 
the  Edinburgh  and  the  Westminster  and 
London  Reviews.  He  fell  a  victim  to 
consumption,  on  the  23d  of  June  1836. 
For  5  years  previous  to  his  death,  he  held 
the  office  of  Chief  Examiner  to  the  East 
India  Company,  the  duties  of  which  were 
to  prepare  despatches  and  other  state  pa¬ 
pers,  to  be  submitted  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Board  of  Directors. — His  son,  John 
Stuart  Mill,  is  the  author  of  a  profound 
and  masterly  treatise  on  Logic ;  of  a  vo¬ 
lume  of  “Essays  on  some  Unsettled  Ques¬ 
tions  of  Political  Economy ;”  and  of  several 
able  articles  in  the  London  and  West¬ 
minster  Reviews. 

Mina*  (Don  Francisco  Espoz  y)  went 
to  London  in  1831,  and  remained  there 
until  the  end  of  the  year  1833,  when,  in 
consequence  of  the  insurrection  in  the 
Basque  provinces  in  favour  of  Don  Carlos, 
he  once  more  proceeded  to  the  Spanish 
frontier.  He  was  now  not  only  permitted 
to  re-enter  his  country,  but  was  appointed 
Captain-general  of  Navarre,  and  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  North. 
The  violent  and  severe  measures  which 
he  adopted  against  the  Carlists,  far  from 
putting  an  end  to  the  civil  war,  only  tend¬ 
ed,  by  the  exasperation  which  they  pro¬ 
duced  against  the  party  in  power,  to  pro¬ 
long-  it.  He  resigned  his  command  in 
April  1835,  on  account  of  his  bad  health ; 
and  in  the  month  of  October,  of  the  same 
year,  was  appointed  Captain-general  of 
Catalonia.  His  death  took  place  at  Bar¬ 
celona,  December  24th  1836. — By  a  royal 
decree  his  widow  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  countess,  and  the  Cortes  bestowed  a 
considerable  pension  both  on  her,  and  on 
Mina’s  mother,  who  was  still  living  at  the 
age  of  90. 

Minute-guns  are  guns  fired  at  inter¬ 
vals  of  a  minute,  as  a  signal  from  a  vessel 
in  distress,  and  also  in  mourning  for  great 
persons. 

Minutoli*  (baron  de).  After  his  re¬ 
turn  from  Egypt  to  Berlin,  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
that  city,  and  shortly  afterwards  retired 
from  the  army,  with  the  rank  of  a  lieu¬ 
tenant-general.  He  has  since  resided  at 
Lausanne  in  Switzerland. 

Mirbel  (Charles  Francois  Brisseau  de), 
an  eminent  botanist,  was  born  at  Paris,  in 
1776.  He  accompanied  the  celebrated 
mineralogist  Ramond,  in  his  excursion  to 
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the  Pyrenees  in  1794,  and  was  on  his  re¬ 
turn  appointed  superintendent  of  the  gar¬ 
dens  of  Malmaison.  He  subsequently  went 
to  Holland  with  Louis  Bonaparte,  when 
the  latter  was  made  king  of  that  country. 
But  he  did  not  remain  there  long,  for  we 
find  him,  about  the  year  1806,  a  member 
ot  the  Institute,  and  professor  of  vegetable 
physiology  and  botany  in  the  Faculty  of 
{Sciences  of  Paris.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1817,  he  was  appointed  a  coun¬ 
sellor  of  state,  and  in  June  of  the  same 
year,  he  replaced  M.  Bertin  de  Vaux  as 
secretary-general  in  the  ministry  of  police, 
a  department  of  the  administration  then 
filled  by  M.  Decazes.  When  the  latter 
became  minister  of  the  Interior,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  office  of  secretary -gene¬ 
ral  of  that  department ;  and  on  the  fall  of 
the  minister,  M.  Mirbel  retired  altogether 
from  public  life.  —  He  is  the  author  of  a 
“  Traite  de  physiologie  vegetale”  (1802, 
2vols.);  an  “  Exposition  de  la  theorie  de 
l’organisation  vegetale”  (1808) ;  and  “Ele¬ 
ments  de  physiologie  vegetale  et  de  bota- 
nique”  (1815,  2  vols.),  with  a  volume  of 
plates. 

Mitchell  (Thomas)  M.  A.,  an  eminent 
English  scholar,  was  born  in  London,  May 
30th  1783.  He  was  educated,  first  at 
Christ’s  Hospital,  and  then  at  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge,  where  lie  received 
his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1806,  as  “senior  op¬ 
time”  and  “  first  classical  medallist.”  Sub¬ 
sequently,  he  won,  and  held  for  some  years, 
a  fellowship  in  Sidney  Sussex  College. 
In  1813  he  commenced  the  series  of  arti¬ 
cles,  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  on  Aristo¬ 
phanes  and  Athenian  manners,  which  led 
to  his  admirable  translations  from  the  Old 
Comedian ,  published  in  1820  and  1822. 
Besides  several  more  humble,  but  laborious 
and  important  literary  undertakings,  Mr. 
Mitchell  published  editions  of  five  come¬ 
dies  of  Aristophanes  and  of  all  the  trage¬ 
dies  of  Sophocles,  with  English  notes.  He 
died  of  apoplexy,  May  6th  1845,  in  his 
62d  year,  while  engaged  in  preparing  a 
minor  Pentalogia  Aristophanica ,  with 
notes  in  Latin.  Mr.  Mitchell  deserves  the 
credit  of  being  among  the  earliest  to  make 
a  proper  use  of  the  Attic  authors,  and  of 
Aristophanes  and  the  orators  in  particular, 
in  studying  the  character  of  Athenian 
society  and  the  actual  working  of  the  Athe¬ 
nian  democracy.  He  pursued  this  study 
under  some  prepossessions  derived  from 
the  politics  of  his  own  time  ;  but  his  arti¬ 
cles,  and  his  prefaces,  notes,  &c.,  on  Aris¬ 
tophanes,  are  peculiarly  rich  in  the  learn¬ 
ing  of  this  department,  while  they  are 
recommended  even  to  the  discursive  reader 


by  great  beauty  of  style,  and  a  delightful 
vein  of  humour. 

Mitscherlich  (Christopher  William) 
was  born,  in  September  1760,  at  Weis- 
sensee  in  Thuringia.  He  studied  at  the 
universities  of  Leipsic  and  Gottingen, 
and  at  the  last-mentioned  place  attracted 
in  a  particular  manner  the  notice  of  Heyne, 
by  the  diligence  and  success  with  which 
he  applied  himself  to  philological  pursuits. 
To  that  eminent  scholar  he,  in  return, 
dedicated  his  first  literary  production,  the 
“  Epistola  critica  ad  Apollodorum”  (1782). 
In  1785,  he  was  appointed  “extraordinary” 
professor  of  Philosophy,  and  curator  of  the 
library  of  the  university  of  Gottingen,  and 
soon  became  distinguished  among  his  col- 
leagues  for  his  ability  as  a  lecturer  and  in¬ 
structor.  His  curatorship  he  resigned  in 
1794,  when  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank 
of  an  “ordinary”  professor.  He  succeeded 
his  friend  Heyne,  in  1809,  in  the  professor¬ 
ship  of  Eloquence,  the  duties  of  which  office 
he  performed  down  to  the  year  1833.  Sub¬ 
sequent  to  this  date,  he  became  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  theological  seminary.  —  He  has 
published  “  Lectiones  in  Catullum  et  Pro- 
pertium”  (1786);  an  edition  of  Homer’s 
Hymn  to  Ceres  (1787);  one  of  Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses  (2  vols.  1796-93);  *ind 
another  of  Horace  (2  vols.  1800.) 

Mitscherlich  (Eilard)  was  born  at 
Neurede,  near  Jever  in  Germany,  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1794.  He  was  a  pupil  at  the  gymna¬ 
sium  of  Jever,  under  the  especial  charge 
of  the  present  professor  Schlosser  of  Hei¬ 
delberg.  Tn  1811,  he  became  a  student 
in  th'e  university  of  the  latter  town,  his 
attention  being  directed  to  the  subjects  of 
history,  philology,  and  the  oriental  lan¬ 
guages.  In  1813,  he  went  to  Paris,  and, 
in  1814,  to  Gottingen,  still  prosecuting 
the  same  studies.  At  Gottingen,  however, 
he  also  attended  lectures  on  mineralogy, 
geology,  natural  philosophy,  and  chemistry. 
He  went  to  Berlin  in  1818,  and  devoted 
himself  there  exclusively  to  chemical  re¬ 
searches,  with  so  much  success  as  to 
attract  the  particular  notice  of  Berzelius, 
who  paid  a  visit  to  the  Prussian  capital  in 
the  course  of  the  year  1819.  Mitscherlich 
accompanied  the  great  Swedish  chemist  to 
Stockholm,  and  remained  in  that  city  until 
1821.  Through  the  recommendation  of 
Berzelius,  he  was  then  appointed  a  profes 
sor  of  chemistry  in  the  university  of  Berlin, 
and  he  was,  about  the  same  time,  selected 
to  fill  the  place,  vacated  by  the  death 
of  Klaproth,  in  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences.  —  The  only  systematic  work  of 
which  Mitscherlich  is  the  author,  is  an 
elementary  treatise  of  Chemistry  (2  Pols 
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1829-35) ;  his  other  writings  consisting 
of  scientific  papers,  inserted  for  the  most 
part  in  “  Poggendorff ’s  Annals.”  These 
contain  an  account,  among  other  matters, 
of  hrs  investigations  respecting  isometric 
bodies  and  the  crystallizations  of  sulphur, 
his  improvement  of  the  goniometer,  toge¬ 
ther  with  his  experiments  on  the  unequal 
expansions,  by  heat,  of  certain  crystals  not 
belonging  to  the  regular  system,  and  a 
series,  also,  of  very  remarkable  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  relations  which  the  volumes 
and  specific  heats  of  bodies  bear  to  their 
atomic  weights. 

Mohair  is  the  hair  of  a  variety  of  the 
common  goat,  which  inhabits  the  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Angora,  in 
Asiatic  Turkey.  It  is  remarkable  for  being 
as  soft  and  fine  as  silk,  and  of  a  silvery 
whiteness. — The  exportation  of  this  beau¬ 
tiful  and  valuable  article,  unless  in  the 
shape  of  yarn,  was  formerly  prohibited ; 
but  it  may  now  be  exported  unspun.  The 
production,  preparation,  and  sale,  of  mohair, 
have  long  engrossed  the  principal  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Angora ;  and  it 
used  to  form  an  important  article  of  Veni- 
tian  commerce.  It  is  manufactured  into 
camlets  and  other  expensive  stuffs. 

Mohammed  Ali.*  See  articles  Egypt 
and  Turkey ,  (Sup.) 

Mohs*  died  in  1839,  at  Agordo  near 
Belluno,  in  the  Lombardo-Venitian  king¬ 
dom,  where  he  had  gone  to  examine  some 
copper-mines. 

Moldavia.1*  See  Wallachia ,  (Sup.) 

Mole  (Matthieu  Louis,  comte)  was 
born  at  Paris,  January  24th  1781.  His 
father,  who  was  president  of  the  parlia¬ 
ment  of  Paris,  and  a  descendant  of  the 
celebrated  Matthieu  Mole,  noticed  in  one 
of  our  previous  volumes,  suffered  under  the 
axe  of  the  guillotine  during  the  revolution. 
His  youth  till  the  age  of  16  was  passed  in 
exile  from  his  own  country,  in  Switzerland 
and  in  England.  He  then  devoted  him¬ 
self  assiduously  to  study,  to  make  up  for 
lost  time  ;  and  first  appeared  as  an  author 
in  1806,  by  the  publication  of  his  book, 
entitled  “Essais  de  morale  et  de  politique.” 
A  very  commendatory  notice  of  it,  by  M. 
de  Fontanes,  appeared  in  the  “Journal  des 
debats.”  It  attracted  the  attention  of  Na¬ 
poleon,  who  was,  no  doubt,  quite  as  much 
pleased  with  the  doctrines  of  the  writer, 
as  with  the  literary  merits  of  his  perform¬ 
ance.  After  inquiring  into  the  nature  of 
man,  M.  Mole  had  attempted  to  resolve 
the  problem  of  the  constitution  of  govern¬ 
ment  best  suited  to  his  nature ;  and,  most 
fortunately  for  his  own  advancement  in 
life,  he  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that 


it  was  precisely  such  a  government  as  that 
which  France  then  had  the  happiness  to 
enjoy.  The  emperor  appointed  him  suc¬ 
cessively  auditor  of  the  council  of  state, 
“maitre  des  requetes,”  prefect  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Cote-d’Or,  a  counsellor  of 
state  in  extraordinary  service,  director  of 
bridges  and  roads,  and  a  count  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  Nor  did  his  advancement  stop  here. 
We  find  him,  in  1813,  occupying  the  post 
of  minister  of  justice,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  the  emperor,  presiding  in  the  council  of 
regency.  —  From  the  period  of  the  first 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons  till  the  return 
of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  M.  Mole  lived  in 
retirement  in  the  capital.  During  the  100 
days,  either  through  prudence,  or  a  pre¬ 
sentiment  of  the  future  course  of  events, 
or  some  more  honourable  motive,  he  was 
lukewarm  to  the  cause  of  his  former  bene¬ 
factor.  He  declined  to  accept  of  the  minis¬ 
try  of  Foreign  Affairs,  of  the  Interior,  and 
of  Justice,  all  of  which  were,  in  turn, 
offered  to  him  ;  as  a  member  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  state,  he  refused  to  affix  his  signa¬ 
ture  to  the  declaration  issued  by  that  body 
against  the  Bourbons;  and,  on  being  creat¬ 
ed  a  peer  of  France,  he  found  excuses  for 
not  taking  his  seat  in  the  Chamber  as  such. 
He  complied,  however,  with  the  wishes  of 
the  emperor,  by  provisionally  discharging 
the  duties  of  his  former  office  of  director 
of  bridges  and  roads  of  the  empire. — This 
course  of  conduct,  on  the  part  of  M.  Mole, 
contributed  to  his  being  taken  into  favour 
by  the  government,  after  the  second  resto¬ 
ration.  He  was  retained  in  the  office  just 
named,  and  renominated  a  counsellor  of 
state  and  a  peer.  In  1817,  he  became 
minister  of  the  Marine,  but  quitted  the 
ministry,  little  more  than  a  year  after¬ 
wards,  with  the  duke  of  Richelieu. 
Thenceforth  down  to  the  revolution  of 
1830,  he  took  no  part  in  public  affairs,  ex¬ 
cepting  as  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Peers ;  and  his  speeches  and  votes  in  that 
body  rank  him  in  the  class  of  the  “consti¬ 
tutional  royalists.”  —  Since  1830,  not  only 
has  M.  Mole,  by  his  experience  in  public 
affairs,  his  eloquence,  and  his  moderate 
opinions,  exercised  a  great  influence  on 
the  proceedings  of  the  peers,  and  indi¬ 
rectly,  in  consequence,  on  the  government, 
but  he  has  made  a  part  of  several  adminis¬ 
trations,  in  which,  faithful  at  all  times  to 
his  conciliatory  policy,  he  has  endeavoured 
to  combine  into  harmonious  action  the 
monarchical  and  the  liberal  principles  of 
parties.  During  that  administration  (of 
the  15th  of  April  1837)  in  which  he  held 
the  office  of  president  of  the  council,  and 
of  which  he  was  the  premier ,  the  amnesty 
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was  granted  to  those  individuals  who  had 
been  condemned  for  political  offences,  and 
various  laws  wTere  enacted,  of  a  nature  to 
meliorate  the  internal  condition  of  the 
kingdom.  But  his  adversaries,  selecting 
his  foreign  policy  (see  France ,  Sup.)  as 
their  chief  object  of  attack,  contrived 
nevertheless,  by  a  combination  of  all  the 
elements  of  opposition  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  against  him,  to  reduce  his  majo¬ 
rity  in  that  body,  so  as  to  render  it  desira¬ 
ble  for  him  to  appeal  to  the  electors  in  his 
support,  by  a  dissolution  of  the  chamber. 
The  appeal  was  made;  and  the  result 
was  such  as  to  produce  the  resignation 
of  the  ministers.  Though  M.  Mole,  since 
this  event,  which  took  place  on  the  7th  of 
March  1839,  has  continued  to  possess  a 
great  influence  in  the  chamber  of  peers, 
and  even  among  the  deputies,  he  has 
rarely  mmgled  in  the  discussion  of  politi¬ 
cal  questions. — In  March  1840,  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  “  French  Aca¬ 
demy.” 

Mollien  (Gaspard  Theodore)  is  the  son 
of  count  Mollien,  formerly  minister  of  the 
treasury  under  the  empire,  and  was  born 
at  Paris  in  August  1796,  and  entered  the 
French  navy  in  1816.  He  was  on  board 
the  frigate  Medusa  when  she  was  ship¬ 
wrecked,  but  had  the  good  fortune  to  gain 
the  coast  of  Africa  in  a  small  boat.  On 
reaching  the  colony  of  Senegal,  which  had 
not  long  before  been  restored  to  France,  he 
conceived  the  project  of  exploring  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  African  continent,  and  after  some 
time  spent  in  diligently  qualifying  himself 
for  executing  it  with  the  best  advantage, — 
having  also,  in  the  mean  time,  obtained  the 
sanction  of  his  government,  —  he  set  out 
from  the  town  of  St.  Louis,  on  the  28th  of 
January  1818.  Instructions  were  given 
|iim :  —  1st,  to  endeavour  to  discover  the 
sources  of  the  Senegal,  the  Gambia,  and 
the  Niger;  2dly,  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  any  communication  existed  between 
the  two  first-mentioned  rivers ;  3dly,  to 
determine  the  distance  between  the  Sene¬ 
gal  and  the  Niger ;  4thly,  to  observe  the 
mountains,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the 
windings  of  the  rivers ;  5thly,  to  ascertain 
the  means  of  descending  the  stream  of  the 
Niger  as  far  as  its  mouth;  and  6thly,  to 
visit  the  mines  of  Bambouk.  He  returned 
to  St.  Louis  in  January  1819,  after  nearly 
a  year’s  absence ;  whence  he  immediately 
embarked  for  Europe.  An  account  of  his 
journey  (  Voyage  dans  Vinterieur  de  V  Af- 
rique ,  aux  sources  du  Senegal  et  de  la 
Gamble ,  fait  en  1818)  was  published  at 
Paris  in  1.820,  in  2  volumes.  The  extent 
in  which  he  had  fulfilled  the  instructions 


given  him,  besides  obtaining  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  government,  gained  for 
him  the  consideration  of  all  who  took  an 
interest  in  the  progress  of  geographical 
discovery.  He  was  thus  encouraged  to 
undertake  another  journey.  He  travelled, 
in  1823,  through  the  republic  of  Colombia, 
in  S.  America;  and  in  the  following  year 
appeared  his  “  Voyage  dans  la  republique 
de  Colombie,  en  1823,”  in  2  vols. — In  1825, 
M.  Mollien  was  appointed  vice-consul  of 
France  at  Cape  Haitien,  in  the  island  of 
Haiti.  He  was  acting,  in  1830,  as  consul 
for  that  port  ad  interim,  when  he  was  com¬ 
missioned,  jointly  with  M.  Pichon,  to  con¬ 
clude  the  negotiation  with  the  Haitian 
government,  which  had  been  for  some  time 
pending  relative  to  the  indemnity  demand¬ 
ed  by  France  in  behalf  of  the  former  colo¬ 
nists.  M.  Mollien’s  next  appointment  was 
that  of  consul-general  of  France  at  the 
Havanna. 

Mompox  ;  a  city  in  the  republic  of 
New  Granada,  and  the  second  place  in 
importance  in  the  province  of  Carthagena, 
on  the  river  Magdalena,  about  25  miles 
above  the  confluence  of  the  Cauca.  Its 
population  is  estimated  at  10,000,  or,  with 
the  neighbouring  villages,  15,000.  It  is  a 
place  of  some  commerce.  The  chief  ex¬ 
ports  are  corn,  hides,  and  Brazil  wood. 
Some  tobacco,  sugar,  and  chocolate,  are 
transmitted  to  it,  as  a  place  of  entrepot , 
from  Pamplona  and  Cuenqa:  gold  is 
brought  from  Antioquia ;  and  the  produce 
of  the  upper  Magdalena  from  Bogota.  The 
surrounding  country  is  wholly  in  a  state 
of  nature.  Mompox,  too,  is  surrounded 
by  swamps,  and  liable  to  inundations;  and 
alligators  come  up  to  the  very  banks  of  the 
river,  to  feed  on  the  offal  thrown  from  the 
city. 

Montevideo.*  See  Uruguay,  (Sup.) 

Montholon*  (count  de).  On  his  re¬ 
turn  to  France  from  St.  Helena,  he  was 
induced  by  a  desire  to  repair  his  fortunes, 
which  had  suffered  in  consequence  of  his 
long  absence,  to  engage  in  commercial 
speculations.  These  proved  unsuccessful; 
and  in  July  1829,  he  was  declared  a  bank¬ 
rupt.  From  this  period,  he  lived  in  ob¬ 
scurity,  until  he  once  more  re-appeared  to 
the  notice  of  the  public,  as  a  partaker  in  the 
attempt  made  by  prince  Louis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  in  the  month  of  August  1840, 
by  landing  with  a  small  party  near  Bou¬ 
logne,  on  the  French  coast,  to  excite  an 
insurrection  of  the  inhabitants  in  favour 
of  his  family.  Montholon  was  arrested 
and  tried  by  the  chamber  of  peers  for  high 
treason  against  the  existing  government, 
and  in  despite  of  his  own  efforts,  and  thosr 
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of  M.  Berryer  in  his  defence,  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  an  imprisonment  of  20  years  in 
the  castle  of  Ham. 

Montlosier*  (count  de).  His  memoir, 
directed  against  the  jesuits  in  1828,  be¬ 
sides  exciting  in  a  very  considerable  de¬ 
gree  the  public  attention,  conferred  upon 
him  the  honour  of  being  subjected  to  the 
persecution  of  the  government.  The  pen¬ 
sion  which  was  originally  conferred  upon 
him  by  Napoleon,  and  which  till  then 
had  been  regularly  paid,  was  now  with¬ 
drawn.  So  far,  however,  from  being  daunt¬ 
ed  by  this  proceeding,  he  followed  up  his 
assault  upon  his  clerical  adversaries  by  se¬ 
veral  additional  publications,  such  as  his 
“Petition  a  la  chambre  des  pairs,”  his 
“  Lettre  d’accusation,”  and  a  “  Memoire 
a  M.  de  Villele,*’  all  of  which  were  en¬ 
thusiastically  received  by  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  public.  At  length,  in  1828, 
under  the  administration  of  M.  de  Mar- 
tignac,  he  saw  his  efforts  crowned  with 
success;  the  establishments  of  the  jesuits 
were  closed. — After  the  revolution  ofl830, 
M.  de  Montlosier  was  advanced  to  the 
dignity  of  the  peerage;  but  he  took  scarce¬ 
ly  any  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
peers.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was 
spent  chiefly  in  agricultural  pursuits,  in 
the  midst  of  the  mountains  of  Auvergne. 
Pie  died  there  in  1838,  at  the  age  of  S3. — 
At  the  period  of  his  decease,  he  was  the 
president  of  the  French  Academy.  And 
besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he 
was  the  author  of  an  “  Essai  sur  la  theorie 
des  volca.ns  d’Auvergne”  (1789);  an  “Es¬ 
sai  sur  l’art  de  constituer  les  peuples” 
(1791);  “Necessity  d’une  contre-r evolu¬ 
tion”  and  “Des  moyens  d’operer  cette 
eontre-revolution ;”  “  Observations  sur  le 
projet  du  code  civil”  (1801);  “  Des  desor- 
dres  actuels  de  la  France,  et  des  moyens 
de  les  rernedier”  (1815);  the  “Monarchic 
francaise”  (1814-15)  in  4  volumes;  and 
lastly,  of  “Memoires  sur  la  revolution 
francaise,  le  consulat,  l’empire,  la  restora¬ 
tion,  et  les  principaux  evenements  qui 
Pont  suivie,”  a  work  of  which  2  volumes 
only  have  hitherto  appeared. 

Montpellier.*  Population  in  1841, 
35,628. — The  school  of  Medicine  is  one 
of  the  best  conducted  establishments  of  its 
kind  in  France,  and  is  all  that  now  re¬ 
mains  of  the  once  famous  university  of 
Montpellier.  The  botanic  garden,  which 
dates  from  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  was 
the  first  established  in  France ;  and,  though 
small,  contains  8000  species  of  plants:  it 
is  one  of  the  4  principal  and  best  arranged 
botanic  gardens  in  the  kingdom ;  which 
listinction  it  owes  to  its  having  been  the 


scene  of  the  labours  of  Decandolle. — One 
of  the  principal  attractions  in  Montpellier 
is  the  museum,  founded,  in  1825,  by  the 
baron  Fabre,  a  native  the  town.  It  oc¬ 
cupies  4  spacious  and  well-lighted  halls, 
and  comprises  collections  of  paintings,  en¬ 
gravings,  statues,  medals,  and  other  objects 
of  virtu,  a  library  of  15,000  volumes,  &c., 
the  whole  estimated  to  be  worth  2,000,000 
of  francs.  —  Montpellier  is  a  bishop’s  see, 
the  capital  of  the  9th  military  division  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  seat  of  a  royal  court 
for  4  departments.  It  has  a  college,  and 
schools  of  veterinary  medicine,  engineer¬ 
ing,  drawing,  architecture,  &c. — It  is  now 
connected  with  the  port  of  Cette  by  a  rail¬ 
way. — Of  late  years,  it  has  almost  ceased 
to  be  resorted  to  by  invalids  in  search  of 
health;  Nice,  in  the  S.E.  corner  of  the 
kingdom,  having  superseded  it  in  this 
respect. 

Montreal,*  in  1840,  contained  27,297 
inhabitants,  about  three-fourths  of  whom 
were  of  French  descent.  —  The  most  re¬ 
markable  public  edifice  is  the  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  cathedral,  opened  in  1829,  and  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  other  church  in  British  Ame¬ 
rica.  It  is  of  Gothic  architecture,  255  feet 
in  length,  by  134  in  breadth.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  English  church  is  a  handsome  build¬ 
ing,  in  the  Grecian  style,  surmounted  by 
a  high  and  beautiful  spire.  —  Among  the 
educational  institutions  in  this  city,  be¬ 
sides  the  M’Gill  college,  and  the  other 
college,  noticed  in  a  previous  volume  of 
the  present  work,  may  be  mentioned  the 
seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  a  large  and  com¬ 
modious  building,  which  adjoins  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  and  is  surrounded  by  spacious  gar¬ 
dens.  A  handsome  additional  building, 
considerably  more  extensive  than  the  for¬ 
mer,  has  been  lately  erected.  In  these 
establishments,  students  in  most  of  the 
higher  branches  of  learning  are  taughf 
at  very  moderate  charges.  The  Soeurs 
Noires,  too,  have  an  extensive  convent, 
founded  in  1650 ;  its  inmates  consist  of  a 
superior  and  60  nuns,  whose  duties  are  di¬ 
rected  to  the  education  of  young  girls. 
There  are  also  a  royal  grammar  scnool, 
parochial,  union,  national,  and  other  public 
schools. — The  Montreal  General  Hospital, 
erected  in  1821-2,  by  voluntary  subscrip¬ 
tion,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  regulated 
institutions  of  the  kind  in  America.  The 
Hotel  Lieu  is  a  large  conventual  struc¬ 
ture,  occupied  by  a  superior  matron  and 
36  nuns,  and  appropriated  to  the  reception 
of  the  sick  and  indigent.  And  the  con¬ 
vent  of  the  Grey  Sisters  partly  serves  as 
an  asylum  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  the  in¬ 
sane,  foundlings,  &c.  —  In  1838,  98  ships, 
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of  the  aggregate  burden  of  22,289  tons, 
entered,  and  99  ships,  of  the  burden  of 
21,901  tons,  left  the  port.  The  trade  in 
furs,  of  which  Montreal  was  formerly  the 
centre,  has  greatly  declined. 

Moor;  an  uncultivated  surface  without 
trees,  and  with  few  grasses  or  other  herb¬ 
age  fit  for  pasture,  and  generally  contain¬ 
ing  scattered  plants  of  heath,  with  a  dark 
peaty  soil. 

Moratin  (Martin  Leandre  Fernandez 
di)  was  born  at  Madrid,  in  1758,  and  re¬ 
ceived  an  excellent  education  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  his  father,  Nicolas 
Fernandez  di  Moratin,  who  was  distin¬ 
guished,  among  his  contemporaries,  as  a 
lyrical  poet.  The  son  commenced  his  lite¬ 
rary  career  with  a  poem  on  the  conquest 
of  Granada,  which  procured  for  him  an 
honourable  mention  from  the  Spanish  Aca¬ 
demy.  In  1782,  he  acquired  no  little 
reputation  by  his  “  Leccion  poetica,”  a  sa¬ 
tire  on  the  Spanish  poetry  of  the  day.  En¬ 
couraged  then  by  the  success  which  he 
had  achieved,  he  directed  his  attention  to 
the  drama.  His  plays  are  remarkable  for 
the  simplicity  of  their  plots,  for  the  skill 
they  display  in  the  delineation  of  charac¬ 
ter,  as  well  as  for  their  animated  dialogue; 
and  the  author  has.  been,  accordingly,  re¬ 
garded  as  the  restorer  of  the  Spanish  the¬ 
atre.  As  a  lyric  poet,  Moratin  has  not 
been  equally  successful ;  but  he  has  been 
very  happy  in  the  choice  of  his  subjects, 
and  has  exhibited  much  skill  in  his  versifi¬ 
cation.  Don  Manuel  de  Godoy  bestowed 
upon  him  two  ecclesiastical  benefices, 
though  he  had  never  taken  orders  in  the 
church ;  and  after  he  came  back  from  an 
extensive  tour  through  France,  England, 
Italy,  and  Germany,  he  was  appointed,  by 
Charles  IV.,  secretary  in  the  department 
of  the  minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  when  king  of  Spain,  made  him 
his  librarian.  On  the  return  of  Ferdinand, 
he  retired  from  the  capital  to  Valencia, 
where  the  violent  proceedings  of  General 
Elio  obliged  him  to  seek  refuge  first  at 
Barcelona,  and  subsequently  in  France. 
He  died  at  Paris,  in  the  month  of  June 
1828,  before  he  had  finished  a  history  of 
the  Spanish  theatre,  with  which  he  had 
been  tor  some  time  busily  occupied.  In 
1825,  he  published  at  Paris  an  edition  of 
his  dramatic  and  lyrical  productions,  in  3 
volumes. 

More*  (Hannah)  died  at  Clifton,  in 
September  1833,  aged  89.  She  is  said  to 
have  realized  upwards  of  £30  000  by  her 
writings;  and  she  left  in  charitable  be- 
quesls  about  £10,000. 

Morgan*  (Lady).  Her  most  recent 
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publications  are  “  The  Dramatic  Scenes 
of  Real  Life”  (1835)  and  “  Woman  and 
her  Master”  (1841). 

Morier  (James),  born  in  England  about 
the  year  1780,  was  descended  from  a  Swiss 
family*  which  had  many  years  before  set¬ 
tled  in  that  country.  He  early  directed  his 
attention  to  the  languages  and  literature 
of  the  East.  In  1808  and  1809,  he  visited 
Persia,  Armenia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and,  on  his  return  home,  pub¬ 
lished  an  account  of  his  travels.  In  1810, 
he  went  again  to  Persia,  as  the  charge 
d’affaires  of  Great  Britain  to  that  coun¬ 
try.  He  remained  there  in  this  capacity 
during  6  years;  and  the  observations 
which  he  made,  while  abroad,  were  re¬ 
corded  in  a  work  entitled  a  “Second  Jour¬ 
ney  to  Persia,  Armenia,  Asia  Minor,  &c.” 
(1818).  Subsequently,  he  was  charged 
with  a  mission  to  Mexico;  and,  of  late 
years,  he  has  resided  in  London.  —  Mr. 
Morier  is  the  author  of  a  number  of 
tales,  written  with  considerable  ability, 
and  describing  with  much  fidelity  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  Orientals. 
Of  these  the  most  successful  was  the  “Ad¬ 
ventures  of  Hajji  Baba  of  Ispahan.” 

Morillo.*  In  1832,  this  distinguished 
officer  was  recalled  to  Spain,  and  once 
more  appointed  Captain-General  of  Cas¬ 
tile.  After  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VII., 
in  1834,  he  commanded  for  a  time  the 
Christinos  against  the  forces  of  Don  Car- 
los,  but  without  success,  and  was,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  superseded.  He  was  next  ap¬ 
pointed  Captain-General  of  Galicia,  and 
died  at  Madrid  in  1838. 

Morocco.*  The  estimate  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  this  empire  by  Graberg  von 
Hemso,  an  estimate  perhaps  more  accurate 
than  those  made  by  other  travellers,  makes 
it  to  amount  to  8,500,000  persons.  Of 
this  number  he  states  that  3,550,000  are 
Moors;  2,300,000  Berbers  and  Tuarics, 
1,450,000  Shellucs  (chiefly  devoted  to  ag¬ 
ricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits);  about 
700,000  Bedouin  and  other  Arabs ;  230,000 
Jews  (in  a  very  degraded  and  oppressed 
condition);  4500  Europeans ;  and  120,000 
negroes. — The  climate  is  not  so  hot  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  latitude,  and 
wheat  and  barley  are  extensively  raised ; 
sheep  are  numerous,  and  produce  the  wool 
which  is  manufactured  into  a  coarse  fabric, 
forming  the  chief  dress  of  the  inhabitants. 
An  active  inland  trade  is  carried  on  with 
Soudan,  ELrypt,  and  Arabia,  by  caravans. 
The  maritime  commerce  has  increased 
considerably  of  late  years.  The  imports 
consist  chiefly  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  siiK 
manufactures,  and  yarn,  with  raw  silk 
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sugar,  spices,  dye-stuffs,  metals,  cutlery, 
tea,  and  earthenware ;  the  exports,  of  fruits, 
wool,  olive-oil,  wax,  hides,  corn,  live-stock, 
gum,  bark,  and  leeches.  In  1839,  the 
regular -importations  by  sea  amounted  to 
£580,880,  including  £94,400  in  specie. 
But  there  is  besides  an  extensive  contra¬ 
band  trade,  which  it  is  estimated  will  swell 
these  values  one-fourth.  Almost  the  whole 
of  the  maritime  trade  of  Morocco  is  in  the 
hands  of  Great  Britain,  France,  the  United 
States,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  This  trade 
is  conducted  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the 
country  at  Mogadore  (the  port  of  the  capi¬ 
tal),  Saffee,  Mazagan,  Rabat  (the  port  of 
Fez),  and  Laraiche;  and  on  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  side  at  Tangier  and  Tetuan.  In 
1839,  the  entries  from  foreign  countries  at 
all  ports  amounted  to  372  ships,  of  the 
burden  of  20,003  tons ;  of  which  13,664 
were  British. — The  internal  history  of 
Morocco  has,  of  late  years  as  before,  pre¬ 
sented  little  of  interest  to  the  general 
reader.  And  in  respect  to  its  relations 
with  other  countries,  these  have  been  for  the 
most  part  of  as  amicable  a  nature  as  was 
consistent  with  the  piratical  and  semi-bar¬ 
barous  character  of  the  inhabitants.  In 
1830,  however,  the  Austrian  government, 
and  in  1839  the  Sardinian,  judged  it  expe¬ 
dient  to  support  their  requisitions  on  the 
emperor,  for  damages  on  account  of  depre¬ 
dations  committed  on  their  commerce,  by 
a  naval  armament.  More  lately,  too,  the 
French  have  made  war  on  that  monarch 
to  compel  him  to  cease  from  giving  any 
*id  or  encouragement  to  Abdel-Kader,  in 
his  attempts  to  repossess  himself  of  his 
lost  territory  and  influence  in  Algeria. 

Morrison*  died  at  Macao,  in  1834. 

Mortality  (Law  of).  A  question  of 
some  interest  is,  whether  the  law  of  mor¬ 
tality  is  the  same  for  both  sexes.  From, 
some  of  the  English  tables  of  mortality, 
the  inference  has  been  drawn  that  females 
live,  on  an  average,  longer  than  males. 
This  indication,  too,  of  the  greater  longe¬ 
vity  of  females,  is  confirmed  by  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  De  Parcieux  on  the  monks  and 
nuns  in  the  French  convents;  of  Kerse- 
boom,  on  the  Dutch  annuitants;  and  by 
the  tables  constructed  from  the  mortality 
in  Sweden,  at  Montpellier  in  France,  and 
in  the  cities  of  Amsterdam  and  Brussels. 
It  is  still,  however,  open  to  doubt,  whether 
the  superiority  shown  in  the  above  in¬ 
stances  holds  generally  true.  Over  the 
whole  population  of  Belgium,  the  greater 
part  consisting  of  peasantry  and  labourers, 
it  is  found  that  the  lives  of  females  are 
shorter  than  those  of  males;  while  in  the 
’owns  the  advantage  is  on  the  side  of  the 


females.  The  experience,  likewise,  of 
some  of  the  English  assurance  offices,  it 
is  believed,  shows  no  superiority  in  the  dll 
ration  of  female  life.  See  Longevity . 

Mortier*  (Marshal)  took  very  little 
part  in  the  political  events  which  led  to 
the  revolution  of  July  1830.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  cordially  adhered  to  the  order  of 
things  which  was  then  introduced.  In 
the  month  of  October  1834,  he  became 
minister  of  war  and  president  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  ministers.  The  latter  office  he 
resigned  to  the  duke  de  Broglie  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  March,  and,  in  about  six  weeks 
afterwards,  Marshal  Maison  succeeded 
him  in  the  war  department.  On  the  28th 
of  the  following  July,  he  accompanied  the 
king  (Louis  Philippe)  to  the  review  of  the 
national  guards  of  Paris  and  its  vicinity ; 
when  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  explosion  of 
the  infernal  machine  of  Fieschi.  The 
chambers  signified  their  respect  for  him 
by  voting  a  pension  of  20,000  francs  to 
his  widow,  with  the  reversion  of  it  to  his 
children. 

Mosaic  Gold  is  a  bisulphuret  of  tin, 
farmed  by  heating  the  peroxide  with  its 
weight  in  sulphur.  It  is  produced  in 
small,  soft,  shining  flakes,  of  a  golden 
yellow  colour.  It  is  chiefly  imported  from 
Germany,  and  under  the  name  of  bronze 
powder  is  much  used  for  ornamental  work, 
particularly  paper-hangings. 

Mosambique.*  This  Portuguese  colony 
has  continued  to  decline.  The  administra¬ 
tion  of  it  is  vested  in  a  governor,  aided  by 
a  council,  comprising  the  bishop,  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  troops,  and  the  chief  civil 
minister;  but  it  is  extremely  corrupt,  and 
nearly  all  the  functionaries,  both  civil  and 
military,  are  criminals  exiled  from  Portu¬ 
gal.  The  irregular  life  led  by  the  Euro¬ 
peans,  and  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate, 
prevent  any  increase  in  the  white  popula¬ 
tion;  and,  at  an  average,  of  100  soldiers  7 
only  survive  a  residence  of  five  years. — 
The  commerce  of  Mosambique  has  greatly 
decreased,  in  consequence  of  the  exertions 
of  the  British  to  suppress  the  traffic  in 
slaves;  but  though  much  diminished,  this 
trade  is  still  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent,  both  with  Brazil  and  Arabia, 

Moscow.*  The  number  of  inhabitants, 
in  1838,  was  348,562,  of  whom  5154  were 
of  the  clerical  order,  15,436  were  nobles, 
and  26,283  belonged  to  the  army.  In  the 
winter  season,  when  the  city  is  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  higher  and  wealthier  nobility, 
its  population  may  amount  to  50,000  or 
60,000  more.  —  Manufactures  are  prose¬ 
cuted  here  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  in 
St.  Petersburg ;  but  a  large  proportion  of 
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the  works,  for  the  account  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  and  capitalists  of  Moscow,  are  not  in 
the  city,  but  in  the  towns  and  villages  ad¬ 
joining,  or  even  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  capital.  The  principal  establish¬ 
ments  are  those  for  the  manufacture  of 
cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  fabrics,  many  of 
which  are  upon  a  very  large  scale,  and 
are  fitted  up  with  steam-engines  and  other 
improved  machinery.  Hats,  also,  are  ex¬ 
tensively  produced ;  and  there  are  nume¬ 
rous  tanneries,  breweries,  distilleries,  &c. 
Moscow  is  the  grand  entrepot  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  commerce  of  the  Russian  empire. 
It  has  a  water  communication  with  St. 
Petersburg  and  RJga,  on  the  Baltic,  As¬ 
trakhan,  near  the  Caspian,  and  Odessa, 
on  the  Black  Sea.  In  spring,  or  after  the 
breaking  up  of  the  ice,  the  Moskwa  is 
navigable  for  barks;  but  during  the  rest 
of  the  season  it  is  navigable  for  rafts  only. 
A  great  deal  of  the  commercial  inter¬ 
course  between  the  city  and  the  distant, 
as  well  as  adjacent  provinces,  is  carried 
on  in  winter  by  sledges.  —  The  university 
possesses  at  present  a  library  of  40,000 
volumes,  and  is  provided  with  an  astrono¬ 
mical  observatory,  a  museum  of  anatomical 
preparations  and  one  of  natural  history,  a 
botanic  garden,  collections  of  models  and 
coins,  &c.  It  has  upwards  of  100  pro¬ 
fessors  and  other  officers,  and  800  students. 
There  is  connected  with  it  an  institute  for 
the  education  of  the  sons  of  the  nobility, 
and  three  gymnasiums. 

Mostowski*  (count)  did  not  fail,  in 
the  Polish  insurrection  of  1830,  to  asso¬ 
ciate  himself  with  his  patriotic  country¬ 
men.  After  the  victory  of  the  Russians, 
he  once  more  found  an  asylum  in  France. 
He  died  at  Paris,  in  1842. 

Mounier*  (Claude  Edouard  Philippe, 
baron).  When  the  duke  of  Richelieu  was 
charged  with  the  office  of  forming  a 
new  cabinet,  in  1821,  M.  Mounier  was 
appointed  director-general  of  the  depart¬ 
mental  administration,  and  of  the  police. 
Under  the  ministry  of  M.  de  Villele,  he 
was  intendant  of  the  edifices  belonging  to 
the  crown,  an  office  which  he  had  once 
before  held.  After  the  revolution  of  July, 
he  quitted  all  connexion  with  the  execu¬ 
tive  branch  of  the  government,  but  took  a 
very  active  part  in  the  discussions  of  the 
peers.  He  delivered  his  opinions  at  length, 
and  in  general  with  great  ability,  on  almost 
every  important  question.  The  French 
chamber  of  peers  is,  indeed,  said  to  have 
contained  few  individuals  who  commanded 
a  greater  degree  of  attention  when  they 
addressed  it,  or  who  exercised  a  greater 
influence  on  its  decisions,  than  the  baron 


Mounier. — He  died  at  Passy,  near  Paris, 
in  May  1843,  a  few  weeks  only  after  his 
return  from  a  special  mission  with  which 
he  had  been  charged  to  the  court  of 
London. 

Mousseline  de  laine  is  a  fine,  thin, 
woollen  fabric,  manufactured  in  France, 
and  much  used  for  the  dress  of  ladies.  An 
inferior  fabric,  bearing  the  same  name,  and 
of  similar  appearance,  though  composed 
of  wool  mixed  with  cotton,  is  now  exten¬ 
sively  made  in  Great  Britain. 

Mozambique.  See  Mozambique. 

Mucilage,  a  viscous  substance  of  suffi¬ 
cient  consistence  to  hold  together ;  as,  for 
example,  a  solution  of  gum  or  any  tena¬ 
cious  liquid,  or  a  lubricous  extract  from 
the  roots  or  other  parts  of  vegetables. — 
Mucilaginous  glands,  in  anatomy,  are 
glands  about  the  joints,  that  separate  the 
slimy  matter  necessary  for  their  lubrica¬ 
tion. 

•Mull; a  term  used  in  Scotland  almost 
synonymously  with  cape.  It  is  applied  to 
various  projecting  points  of  the  Scottish 
coast;  as,  for  example,  the  Mull  of  Gallo¬ 
way,  of  Cantyre,  &c. 

Muller*  (Charles  Ottfried).  Besides 
the  works  of  this  distinguished  writer 
already  noticed,  several  others  remain  to 
be  mentioned,  which  have  contributed  to 
his  wide-spread  reputation  as  an  historian 
and  antiquarian.  The  following  are  the 
most  important  of  these,  in  the  order  of 
their  publication.  1.  An  inquiry  into  the 
“Abodes,  the  Origin,  and  the  Early  His¬ 
tory,  of  the  Macedonians”  (Berlin,  1825). 
2.  “The  Etrurians”  (2  vols.  Berlin),  a 
work  which  is  regaroed  as  one  of  the  best 
that  has  been  written  on  the  history  and 
language  of  ancient  Italy.  3.  A  “  Manual 
of  Archaeology  and  Art”  (Breslau,  1830; 
2d  ed.  1835),  which  was  translated  into 
French,  and  published  at  Paris,  in  1841, 
in  2  vols.  18mo.,  under  the  title  of  “  Nou¬ 
veau  manuel  complet  d’archeologie,  ou 
traitc  sur  les  antiquites  grecques,  etrus- 
ques,  egyptiennes,  indiennes,”  &c.  It  is 
likewise  decidedly  superior  to  every  other 
production  of  the  kind  previously  exist¬ 
ing.  Mfiller,  in  addition  to  these  works, 
is  the  author  of  an  essay  entitled  “  Minervae 
Pol iad is  sacra  etaedem  in  arce  Athenarum 
ill ustravit,  etc.”  (Gottingen,  1820),  and  of 
another  “De  Phidise  vita  et  operibus” 
(Gottingen,  1827),  together  with  many 
articles  in  the  public  journals.  He  alsc 
published  an  edition  of  the  “Eumenides” 
of  ftEschylus  (Gottingen,  1833,  in  4to.)  ac¬ 
companied  with  an  elegant  translation  of 
it  into  German,  and  with  a  learned  and 
copious  commentary;  an  edition  of  Teren- 
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tius  Yarro  “De  lingua  latina  (Leipsic, 
1833);  and  one  of  Festus  “  De  verborum 
significatione”  (Leipsic,  1839).  Both  of 
these  last  were  accompanied  by  Latin 
notes,  much  esteemed  by  the  learned. 
The  writings  of  Muller  are  remarkable 
for  perspicuity,  curious  research,  and  the 
importance  of  the  results  arrived  at;  and 
they  charm  the  reader  by  the  force  and 
elegance  of  their  style.  —  In  1839,  he  un¬ 
dertook  a  journey  to  Italy  and  Greece, 
prompted  by  an  extreme  desire  to  visit 
those  regions,  the  history  and  literature  of 
which  had  occupied  so  much  of  his  atten¬ 
tion.  He  died  at  Castri  in  Livadia,  on 
the  31st  of  July  1840,  in  consequence  of 
his  exposure  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  en¬ 
deavouring  to  explore  the  ruins  of  the 
temple  of  Delphi. 

Munich.*  Population,  in  1840,  includ¬ 
ing  the  military,  106,537.  —  Munich  has 
no  very  important  manufactures,  but  com¬ 
prises  establishments  for  bronze-casting, 
iron-works,  sugar-refineries,  silk-throwing 
mills,  and  tobacco  manufactories.  Its  tele¬ 
scopes  are  highly  celebrated ;  and  its  por¬ 
celain  is  exported,  like  that  of  Dresden,  tQ 
different  parts  of  Europe.  The  last  branch 
of  industry  is  under  royal  patronage,  and 
is  carried  on  in  a  large  establishment  at 
Nymphenburg,  about  three  miles  distant 
from  the  city. — The  university  is  attended 
by  about  1300  students,  almost  exclusively 
Bavarians,  and  has  a  library  of  160,000 
volumes. 

Muscat,  a  fortified  sea-port  town  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Arabia,  and  chief  commer¬ 
cial  emporium  of  the  Persian  Gulph,  and 
situated  in  23°  38'  Pill  lat.,  and  58°  41'  E. 
long.  Its  population  is  estimated  by  Fra¬ 
ser  at  from  10,000  to  12,000,  of  whom 
1000  are  Hindoos,  and  the  remainder  a 
mixed  race,  the  descendants  of  Arabs,  Per¬ 
sians,  Kurds,  Affghans,  and  Beloochcs,  set¬ 
tled  here  for  the  purposes  of  commerce. 
It  is  the  capital  of  a  sultan ,  whose  patri¬ 
monial  dominion  is  the  surrounding  terri¬ 
tory  of  Oman,  but  who  claims  the  whole 
coast  from  Cape  Aden  to  Cape  Ras  al  Had, 
and  thence  northwards  as  far  as  Bassorah, 
including  the  islands  of  Bahrein,  with  all 
the  African  shore  and  adjacent  islands 
from  Cape  Delgado  to  Cape  Guardafui. 
He  rents,  besides,  sulphur  mines  and  seve¬ 
ral  estates  in  Persia.  —  The  town  is  re¬ 
markable  for  its  extreme  heat ;  the  thermo¬ 
meter  (Fahrenheit’s)  ranging  from  90°  to 
115°  in  July  and  August. — Besides  having 
an  extensive  intercourse  with  the  interior 
by  means  of  caravans,  Muscat  is  frequent¬ 
ed  by  vessels  from  the  shores  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulph,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  E.  coast 


of  Africa ;  and  the  produce  of  all  the 
countries  adjoining  these  plaoes  is  gene¬ 
rally  found  in  the  market.  Trade  is  also 
carried  on  with  Mauritius,  India,  China, 
and  the  Eastern  Islands.  The  chief  ex¬ 
ports  are  dates,  horses,  raisins,  wheat,  salt¬ 
ed  and  dried  fish,  sharks’  fins,  pearls,  and 
drugs.  The  imports  are  rice,  cotton,  and 
woollen  goods,  iron,  lead,  sugar,  and  some 
spices;  and  the  value  annually  imported 
is  estimated  at  £900,000.  —  By  a  treaty 
concluded  in  September  1833,  it  is  stipu¬ 
lated  that  no  duty  exceeding  5  per  cent, 
shall  be  levied  in  the  sultan’s  dominions 
on  American  merchandise  imported  in 
American  vessels;  and  a  like  stipulation 
has  been  since  (July  1S39)  made  with  re¬ 
spect  to  British  merchandise  imported  in 
British  vessels.  —  The  present  sultan  is 
said  to  be  distinguished  for  energy  and  in¬ 
telligence;  and  the  protection  he  affords 
to  property  is  so  efficient  that  the  Banyans 
have  formed  a  marine  insurance  company, 
of  which  the  Arab  traders  generally  avail 
themselves.  He  possesses  a  considerable 
navy ,  and  his  subjects  are  excellent  seamen. 

Musical  Glasses;  a  musical  instru¬ 
ment  consisting  of  a  number  of  glass  gob¬ 
lets,  resembling  finger-glasses,  which  are 
tuned  by  filling  them  more  or  less  with 
water,  and  played  upon  with  the  end  of  a 
finger  damped.  The  less  the  quantity  o‘f 
water  in  glasses  of  similar  forms  and  equal 
capacity,  the  lower  will  be  the  tone  of  the 
scale;  and  hence  the  facility  of  forming  a 
complete  scale  by  the  quantity  of  water 
contained  in  each. 

Muslin;  a  fine  thin  kind  of  cotton  cloth 
with  a  downy  nap  on  the  surface.  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  town  of  Mosul 
in  Asia,  where  it  was  originally  manufac¬ 
tured.  The  first  muslin  was  imported  into 
England  in  1670 ;  and  20  years  afterwards, 
it  was  manufactured  in  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  both  in  France  and  England.  Mus- 
lins  are  now  manufactured  in  immense 
quantities  at  Manchester  and  Glasgow,  in 
France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  the 
United  States,  of  a  fineness  and  durability 
that  rival  those  of  India,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  are  considerably  cheaper.  The 
fineness  of  some  Indian  muslins  is  such 
that  when  laid  on  the  grass  upon  which  a 
little  dew  has  fallen,  they  are  scarcely 
visible. 

Mussulman  is  the  general  appellation 
for  all  who  embrace  the  faith  of  Moham¬ 
med.  The  term  signifies  “resigned  to 
God,”  and  is  the  dual  number  of  the  sin¬ 
gular  moslem ,  of  which  muslimim  is  the 
plural.  The  appellation  is  said  to  have 
been  first  given  to  the  Saracens. 
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ANKING.*  Besides  the  articles  be¬ 
fore  mentioned,  Indian  ink  is  manu¬ 
factured  in  large  quantities  both  in  Nan¬ 
king1  and  its  neighbourhood,  forming  an 
important  article  of  commerce.  This  city 
is  also  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  (from 
the  pith  of  a  shrub)  of  artificial  flowers, 
which  are  sold  very  extensively.  —  The 
commerce  of  Nanking  is  very  considera¬ 
ble,  owing  to  its  position  in  the  centre  of 
the  empire,  and  on  the  Yang-tse-kiang, 
which  is  navigable  for  small  boats  to  the 
ports  of  Soo-cheo-foo  and  Shang-hae,  its 
great  entrepots  for  corn,  manufactured 
goods,  and  other  articles.  Its  communi¬ 
cation  with  Peking  is  effected  by  the  impe¬ 
rial  canal,  which  leaves  the  river  about 
40  miles  below  the  city.  The  principal 
traffic  with  that  capital  is  during  April 
and  May,  when  fast  boats,  that  accomplish 
the  distance  in  about  9  days,  are  constantly 
employed  in  exporting  to  the  imperial 
court  the  produce  of  the  Nanking  fishery 
packed  in  ice.  It  was  the  seizure  of  this 
communication  by  the  British,  which  ena¬ 
bled  them,  in  1842,  to  dictate  the  conditions 
of  peace  to  the  emperor  of  China.  See 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland ,  (Sup.) 

Napoli  de  Romania,  or  Nauplia.* 
The  trade  of  this  town  is  very  considera¬ 
ble,  the  principal  exports  being  oil,  wine, 
gall-nuts,  wax,  silk,  wool,  and  cotton ;  while 
the  imports  comprise  corn,  manufactured 
and  colonial  goods,  with  timber,  &c.  The 
commerce  is  principally  carried  on  in 
Greek  bottoms.  In  1836  there  arrived  86 
vessels  of  6026  tons;  and  58  vessels  of 
3728  tons  left  the  port  in  the  same  year. 
In  comparison  with  the  rest  of  Greece,  the 
town  is  well  provided  with  literary  esta¬ 
blishments.  They  comprise  a  military 
academy,  a  gymnasium,  a  circulating  libra¬ 
ry,  several  book  societies,  two  lithographic 
establishments,  and  five  printing-houses, 
one  of  which  is  the  property  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  exclusively  employed  in  print¬ 
ing  their  official  paper.  The  population 
of  Nauplia  may  be  estimated  at  present  at 
12,000  or  13,000:  it  comprises  a  consi¬ 
derable  number  of  Germans,  French,  and 
Italians.  —  Nauplia  was  the  seat  of  the 
new  government  of  Greece  from  1829  to 
1834,  when  it  was  transferred  to  Athens. 

Narcotics  are  medicines  which  pro¬ 
duce  drowsiness,  sleep,  and  stupor.  They 
appear,  in  the  first  instance,  to  act  as  sti¬ 
mulants,  quickening  the  pulse,  and  rousing 


the  energy  of  the  nervous  system  ;  and,  in 
very  small  doses,  this  is  their  most  obvious 
operation.  In  larger  doses,  these  effects 
are  followed  by  a  tranquil  state  of  mind, 
torpor,  and  even  coma.  Considerable  skill 
and  experience  are  required  in  the  suc¬ 
cessful  administration  of  these  medicines, 
both  as  regards  the  cases  in  which  they 
are  to  be  prescribed,  the  doses  in  which 
they  are  to  be  given,  and  the  peculiarities 
of  habit  which  often  interfere  with  and 
modify  their  usual  effects.  They  are  to 
be  distinguished  from  sedatives ,  which  do 
not  produce  preliminary  excitement.  Opi¬ 
um  is  a  narcotic,  henbane  a  sedative. 

Narcotine  is  a  crystallised  substance, 
obtained  by  digesting  the  aqueous  extract 
of  opium  in  ether,  and  evaporating  the 
ethereal  solution.  It  was  discovered  in 
1803  by  Derosne,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
narcotic  principle  of  opium ;  but  this  has 
since  been  shown  to  reside  more  exclu¬ 
sively  in  morphia ,  and  narcotine  is  pos¬ 
sessed  rather  of  stimulant  qualities,  and  is 
the  cause,  perhaps,  of  the  excitement 
which  opium  occasions.  It  consists  of  65 
parts  of  carbon,  5^  of  hydrogen,  2^  of  ni¬ 
trogen,  and  27  of  oxygen. 

Navigation  Laws  *  The  first  devia¬ 
tion,  of  any  moment,  from  the  system  of 
the  British  navigation  laws,  was  effected 
by  a  treaty  concluded  by  Mr.  Vansittart 
(afterwards  Lord  Bexley),  in  1815,  with 
the  United  States  of  America,  which, 
soon  after  the  establishment  of  their  inde* 
pendence,  had  enacted  a  navigation  law 
copied  from  that  of  the  mother  country. 
By  this  treaty,  the  ships  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  were  placed  reciprocally  upon  the 
same  footing  in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  and  all  discrimi¬ 
nating  duties,  chargeable  upon  the  goods 
which  they  conveyed,  were  mutually  re¬ 
pealed.  In  a  few  years  afterwards,  the 
progress  both  of  opinions  and  of  events 
forced  on  further  modifications  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  in  question.  In  1822,  Mr.  (now  Lord) 
Wallace,  then  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  introduced  five  bills,  which  miti¬ 
gated  to  a  large  extent  many  of  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  existing  law;  and,  in  the 
following  year,  circumstances  arose  which 
compelled  a  still  further  relaxation.  From 
various  causes,  foreign  countries  had  up  to 
this  time,  in  general,  submitted  to  the  dis¬ 
criminating  duties  imposed  upon  their  ves* 
sels  in  the  English  ports.  But  it  now 
clearly  appeared  that  this  forbearance  wa? 
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to  be  continued  no  longer.  It  was  notified 
by  Prussia,  in  1823,  that  until  an  altera¬ 
tion  of  the  system  pursued  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Great  Britain  was  made  in  favour 
of  her  vessels,  similar  heavy  duties  would 
be  imposed  upon  British  shipping  that 
should  enter  any  of  her  ports;  and  it  was 
obvious  that  a  corresponding  movement 
would  have  soon  followed  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  The  merchants  having,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  become  clamorous  for  the  removal 
of  the  retaliatory  duties,  Mr.  Huskisson 
carried  through  Parliament  the  celebrated 
Reciprocity  Acts.  These  statutes  autho¬ 
rised  the  crown  to  permit  the  importation 
and  exportation  of  merchandise  in  foreign 
vessels  at  the  same  duties  as  were  charge¬ 
able  when  imported  in  British  vessels,  in 
favour  of  all  such  countries  as  should  not 
levy  discriminating  duties  upon  merchan¬ 
dise  carried  into  their  ports  in  British 
vessels;  and  also  to  levy  upon  the  vessels 
of  such  countries,  when  frequenting  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain,  the  same  rates  of 
tonnage  as  are  chargeable  upon  the  vessels 
of  the  country  itself!  At  the  same  time, 
the  crown  was  empowered  to  impose  ad¬ 
ditional  duties  upon  goods  and  shipping 
against  any  countries  which  should  levy 
higher  duties,  in  the  case  of  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  British  vessels  in  the  trade  with 
those  countries.  Under  these  acts,  reci¬ 
procity  treaties  were  concluded,  in  1824, 
with  Prussia,  Hanover,  Denmark,  and  Ol¬ 
denburg;  in  1825,  with  Mecklenburg,  Bre¬ 
men.  Hamburg,  Lubec,  the  States  of  La 
Plata,  and  Colombia;  in  1826,  with  France, 
Sweden  and  Norway, and  Mexico;  in  1827, 
with  Brazil;  in  1^29,  with  Austria;  in  1834, 
with  Venezuela;  and  in  1837,  with  Greece, 
Holland,  and  Bolivia.  Other  relaxations, 
too,  of  the  navigation  laws  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  have,  since  the  last-mentioned  date, 
been  granted  to  particular  states  by  treaty, 
particularly  Austria  and  the  Hanse  towns. 

N gander.*  As  many  as  9  volumes  of 
his  “  General  History  of  Religion  and  the 
Church”  have  appeared.  In  1832-33,  he 
published  a  “History  of  the  Planting  and 
Training  of  the  Christian  Church  by  the 
Apostles,”  in  2  volumes;  and  in  1836-37, 
his  “  Life  of  Jesus  Christ”  ( Das  Leben 
Jesn ),  also  in  2  volumes. 

Necker  (Albertine  Andrierme  de  Saus- 
sure)  was  born  in  1766  at  Geneva,  where 
she  died  in  the  month  of  April  1841.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  the  naturalist  de  Saus- 
sure,  and  married  a  nephew  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  financier,  Necker.  Her  husband 
was  the  professor  of  Botany  in  the  Acade¬ 
my  of  Geneva.  Connected  as  she  was  by 
marriage  with  Mine,  de  Stael,  she  became 


her  intimate  friend,  and  had  her  own  atten* 
tion,  in  consequence,  directed  to  literary 
pursuits.  She  has  published  a  French 
translation  of  A.  W.  Schlegel’s  “  Course 
of  Dramatic  Literature”  (1814):  a  “Notice 
sur  le  caractere  et  les  ecrits  de  Mme.  de 
Stael”  (1820),  prefixed  to  an  edition  of 
Mme.  de  Stael’s  works,  but  subsequently 
printed  in  a  separate  form ;  and  also  a 
work  entitled  “  L’education  progressive, 
ou  Etude  du  cours  de  la  vie”  (1828-38,  3 
vols.),  which  is  imbued  with  a  religious 
feeling  and  a  pure  morality;  and  it  obtained 
for  her  from  the  Franch  Academy  one  of 
the  prizes  founded  by  Montyon  for  the 
publication  of  works  useful  to  morals. 

Needles  are  made  from  the  best  steel, 
reduced  by  a  wire-drawing  machine  to  the 
suitable  diameter.  The  manufacture  is 
supposed  to  have  originated  in  Spain,  and 
to  have  been  introduced  into  England 
about  the  year  1565,  by  Elias  Krause,  a 
German,  who  then  settled  in  London. 
Dr.  Ure,  in  his  “  Dictionary  of  Arts,”  states 
that  “the  construction  of  a  needle  requires 
about  120  operations;  but  they  are  rapidly 
and  uninterruptedly  successive.  A  child 
can  trim  the  eyes  of  4000  needles  per 
hour.  When  we  survey  a  manufacture 
of  this  kind,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe, 
that  the  diversity  of  operations  which  the 
needles  undergo  bears  the  impress  of  great 
mechanical  refinement.  In  the  arts,  to 
divide  labour  is  to  abridge  it;  to  multiply 
operations  is  to  simplify  them;  and  to 
attach  an  operative  exclusively  to  one  pro¬ 
cess,  is  to  render  him  much  more  econo¬ 
mical  and  productive.” 

Nesselrode.*  The  accession  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Nicholas  to  the  throne  of  Russia  made 
no  alteration  in  the  position  of  the  count 
de  Nesselrode;  he  still  continued  to  direct 
the  diplomatic  relations  of  his  country  with 
consummate  ability.  He  contrived  to  draw 
closer  together  the  connexion  of  the  French 
and  Russian  governments,  as  a  means  of 
securing  the  non-interference  of  Austria 
with  the  projects  of  the  latter  to  extend 
its  influence  in  the  direction  of  Turkey. 
But  the  French  revolution  of  July  1830 
caused  a  material  alteration  in  his  policy. 
The  count  de  Nesselrode  then  sought 
anew  to  conciliate  the  Austrian  cabinet, 
to  which  he  had  previously  given  um¬ 
brage;  and  the  extreme  coldness  of  the 
relations  which  he  continued  to  maintain 
with  France  extended  itself  even  to  Eng¬ 
land,  with  whose  interests  and  wishes  he 
came  into  collision,  especially  in  respect 
to  the  affairs  of  the  East.  By  the  treaty 
of  Unkiar-Skelessi  (July  8th  1833),  he 
succeeded  in  completely  chaining  the 
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Porte  to  the  interests  of  Russia ;  and  his 
emissaries  in  Persia  intrigued  with  suc¬ 
cess  against  the  designs  of  England  in 
that  quarter.  In  1840,  also,  he  accom¬ 
plished,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
baron  de  Brunnow,  the  rupture  of  the  in¬ 
timate  alliance  which  had,  until  then,  sub¬ 
sisted  between  England  and  France,  and 
which  had  so  much  facilitated  the  final 
separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland. 

Neth  erlands.*  This  country,  which 
was  divided,  in  consequence  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1830,  into  the  separate  kingdoms 
of  Holland,  or  the  Netherlands ,  and  of 
Bel  gium,  has,  from  this  very  circumstance, 
attracted  in  no  ordinary  degree  the  general 
attention.  The  former  kingdom  (exclu¬ 
sive  of  Dutch  Limburg  and  Luxemburg) 
is  situated  between  51°  12'  and  53°  30' 
N.  lat.,  and  between  3°  22'  and  7°  12'  E. 
long. ;  and  is  bounded  on  the  W.  and  N.  by 
the  German  Ocean,  on  the  E.  by  Hanover 
and  Prussia,  and  on  the  S.  by  Belgium. 
Its  length,  from  N.  E.  to  S.  W.,  is  about 
200  miles;  its  average  breadth  about  65 
miles.  The  W.  half  of  Limburg,  which 
belongs  to  Holland,  joins  this  territory  on 
the  S.  E.,  and  is  enclosed  by  Belgium  on 
the  W.  and  S.,  and  Rhenish  Prussia  on 
the  E.  That  part  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
Luxemburg  which  belongs  to  Holland,  is 
situated  between  49°  28'  and  50°  13'  N. 
lat,  and  between  5°  45'  and  6°  30'  E. 
long.  It  is  detached  from  the  rest  of  the 
Dutch  dominions,  and  surrounded  by  those 
of  Prussia,  Belgium,  and  France.  —  The 
area  and  population  of  the  provinces  com¬ 
posing  the  kingdom  are  as  follows : — 


Provinces. 

Area 

Pop- 

Pop. 

in  «q.  in. 

(Jan.  1838.) 

to  sq  m. 

N.  Brabant . . . . . 

.  1.976 

366  160 

185 

Guelderland  . . 

•  1,965 

336.401 

171 

N.  Midland  . 

.  958 

423,873 

442 

S.  Holland  . . 

.  1,173 

50  i,661 

434 

Zealand . 

.  671 

145,542 

217 

Utrecht  . 

.  535 

140  574 

262 

Friesland . 

.  1,264 

227,415 

179 

Over-Ussel  . 

.  1.290 

191,062 

148 

Groningen  . 

.  i,0U0 

172.437 

172 

Drenthe  . 

.  1,028 

70,271 

68 

January  1837. 
Dutch  Limburg . 

178,000 

233 

Dutch  Luxemburg  ... 

.  975 

154.000 
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Total, 

13,538 

2,915,396 
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The  population  is  stated  by  Cannabich 
to  have  amounted,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1840,  to  2,947,319.  —  Of  about 
7,600,000  acres,  which  the  surface  of  Hol¬ 
land  (exclusive  of  Limburg  and  Luxem¬ 
burg)  comprises,  there  were  estimated  to 
be,  m  1833,  5,310,000  acres  of  cultivated 
land  ;  2,000,000  uncultivated ;  220,000  oc¬ 
cupied  by  canals,  ponds,  &c. ;  and  the  re¬ 
sidue  by  roads,  buildings,  and  public  walks. 
The  richest  lands  are  in  the  S.  and  cen¬ 


tral  provinces;  the  poorest,  for  the  most 
part,  in  the  N.  E. :  in  Over-Yssel  and 
Drenthe  especially,  heath  and  waste  lands 
prevail  to  a  great  extent.  A  good  deal 
of  waste  land,  originally  of  a  very  unpro¬ 
mising  quality,  has  of  late  years  been 
brought  into  cultivation  by  the  pauper 
population  settled  upon  it. — The  humidity 
of  the  climate,  and  the  demand  for  animal 
food  for  the  numerous  cities,  have  con¬ 
nected  their  rural  industry  chiefly  with 
pasturage;  and  the  produce  of  the  dairy 
is  brought  to  such  perfection  as  to  form  an 
important  object  of  exportation.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  horned  cattle  is  estimated  at 
1,000,000;  of  sheep,  at  700,000;  and  of 
horses  at  200,000:  and  swine  also  are  nu¬ 
merous.  The  corn  raised,  however,  is  in¬ 
sufficient  for  the  home  consumption.  Sir 
A.  Ferrier,  in  a  communication  made  by 
him  to  the  British  government  in  1842, 
states  the  produce  of  the  grain  crop  of 
1841,  which  was  about  an  average  one,  to 
have  been,  in  Imperial  quarters,  as  fol¬ 
lows: —  Wheat,  645,000;  rye,  537,500; 
barley,  322,500;  oats,  344,000;  beans, 
86,000;  pease,  64,500;  and  buckwheat, 
193,500. — The  fisheries  have  of  late  years 
continued  to  decline.  Only  about  80 
busses  are  now  employed  in  the  herring 
fishery.  The  cod-fishery  on  the  Dogger- 
bank,  and  the  whale-fishery,  are  also  on  a 
much  smaller  scale  than  formerly.  —  The 
imports  into  Holland  consist  at  present 
chiefly  of  tropical  and  colonial  produce ; 
corn,  salt,  tea,  wine,  timber,  coal,  and 
hides;  British,  German,  and  French  manu¬ 
factures  ;  together  with  freestone  and  gra¬ 
nite  blocks  for  the  dikes.  The  exports 
consist  mostly  of  cheese,  butter,  flax,  hemp, 
madder,  geneva,  oak-bark,  rape  and  lin¬ 
seed  oils,  oil-cake,  tobacco-pipes,  and  seeds. 
But  they  likewise  embrace  the  re-shipment 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  commodities  im¬ 
ported,  and  more  especially  of  those 
brought  from  the  Dutch  colonies,  and  from 
the  Baltic,  and  the  Rhenish  States,  which 
are  carried  to  the  ports  of  Holland  as  a 
convenient  entrepot  for  their  distribution. 
The  port  which  shares  most  largely  in  this 
transit  trade  is  Rotterdam,  owing  to  its 
position  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  and 
its  general  accessibility.  No  account  has 
been  met  with  of  the  aggregate  amount 
of  the  imports  and  exports;  but  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  kingdom  has  of  late  years 
benefited  greatly  from  the  improved  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Java,  which,  with  the  othex 
colonies,  was  retained  by  Holland,  on  the 
dissolution  of  its  union  with  Belgium.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  recent  statement,  the  ship¬ 
ping  cleared  out  amounts  annually  if 
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nearly  6000. vessels,  having  a  burden  of  j 
800,000  tons;  of  which  about  330,000  tons 
were  under  the  national  flag,  200,000 
under  the  British,  and  100,000  under  that 
of  Norway.  The  number  of  vessels  trad¬ 
ing  to  the  E.  Indies  from  the  different 
ports  is  320,  in  burden  185,000  tons. — The 
states-general  consist,  as  before  the  disso¬ 
lution  of  the  former  kingdom  of  the  Ne¬ 
therlands,  of  2  chambers :  the  first  is  com¬ 
posed,  as  before,  of  from  40  to  60  mem¬ 
bers,  nominated  for  life  by  the  king ;  but 
the  second  chamber  now  consists  of  only 
55  deputies  of  the  nobility,  towns,  and 
rural  districts,  of  the  several  provinces, — 
Holland  sending  22,  N.  Brabant  7,  Guel- 
derland  6,  Friesland  5,  Over-Yssel  and 
Groningen  4  each,  Zealand  and  Utrecht 
3  each,  and  Drenthe  1.  Luxemburg  has 
its  own  separate  diet.  The  mode  of  choos¬ 
ing  the  members  of  the  second  chamber 
of  the  states-general  is  indirect,  and  far 
from  being  popular.  In  towns,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  plan  is,  for  the  higher  order  of 
rate-payers  to  elect  a  certain  number  of 
persons  called  kiesers,  or  choosers,  who 
elect  the  members  of  the  road,  or  town- 
council,  and  elect  them  for  life;  the  town- 
councils  send  deputies  to  the  different  pro¬ 
vincial  governments ;  and  the  latter  elect 
the  members  of  the  states-general,  or  com¬ 
mons  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  clear  that  these 
members,  elected  as  they  are  by  individuals 
holding  their  offices  for  life,  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  with  any  propriety  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  people,  and  cannot  be 
expected  to  have  much  sympathy  with  the 
public.  The  system  tends,  in  fact,  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  government  by  an  oligarchy,  and 
is,  in  many  respects,  most  objectionable. 
The  financial  budget  is  voted  for  10  years; 
so  that  during  the  intermediate  period,  the 
chamber  is,  as  it  were,  deprived  of  its  most 
important  function. — The  different  pro¬ 
vinces  have  their  own  local  magistracy 
and  laws,  established  by  their  own  states ; 
the  judges  are  nominated  by  the  king  for 
life,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  provin¬ 
cial  states,  or  the  states-general.  In  each 
canton  there  is  a  court  of  justices  of  the 
peace,  and  in  each  arrondissement  one  of 
original  jurisdiction  ;  and  there  are  tribu¬ 
nals  of  commerce  in  the  principal  com¬ 
mercial  districts.  The  supreme  judicial 
court  sits  at  the  Hague.  The  trial  by  jury 
is  not  in  operation.  Perhaps  no  country 
has  so  little  crime:  only  3195  persons 
were  ir  confinement  throughout  1836. 
Tim  svstems  of  prison  discipline  and  cor¬ 
rectional  police  are  admirable.  No  men¬ 
dicants  or  disorderly  persons  are  suffered 
to  offend  the  public  eye,  and  education  is 


carefully  administered  to  juvenile  offend¬ 
ers.  There  is  no  imprisonment  for  debt, 
except  in  the  case  of  dishonoured  bills.  — 
Very  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  population 
are  Protestants,  and  of  these  almost  the 
whole,  including  the  king  and  royal  fami¬ 
ly,  belong  to  the  Calvinistic  or  Reformed 
Church  of  Holland.  The  clergy,  however, 
of  all  denominations  of  Christians,  receive 
salaries  from  the  public  purse. — Education 
has  been  an  object  of  great  attention  in 
Holland.  In  1835,  there  were  2832  pri¬ 
mary  schools,  attended  by  304,459  pupils, 
and  62  Latin  schools,  attended  by  1255  stu¬ 
dents.  There  are  also  two  normal  schools 
for  the  education  of  teachers,  one  at  Gronin¬ 
gen,  and  the  other  at  Haerlem.  In  the  poor- 
schools,  a  small  sum  is  generally  paid,  and 
in  many  instances  daily,  by  the  parents  of 
the  children.  This  circumstance,  it  is 
said,  does  not  retard  the  progress  of  educa¬ 
tion  among  the  poor,  but  has  perhaps  rather 
a  contrary  effect,  inasmuch  as  it  removes 
that  sense  of  degradation  which  frequently 
associates  itself  with  the  notion  of  receiving 
eleemosynary  instruction.  No  law,  as  in 
Prussia,  exists  in  Holland,  directly  com¬ 
pelling  parents  to  send  their  children  to 
school;  but  the  poor  are  not  allowed  relief 
from  the  public  funds  unless  they  comply 
with  this  regulation.  Holland  has  three 
universities,  —  those  of  Leyden,  Utrecht, 
and  Groningen, — which,  with  the  “Athe¬ 
naeum”  of  Franeker,  in  Friesland,  had,  in 
1835,  1571  students. — Though  pauperism 
be  discouraged,  and  mendicancy  punished, 
the  Dutch  are  very  liberal  in  their  sup¬ 
port  of  the  poor.  The  institutions  for  their 
relief  consist  of  hospices  for  the  aged  and  in¬ 
firm,  orphan-houses,  workhouses  for  towns 
and  districts,  the  poor  colonies,  and  pri¬ 
vate  charitable  institutions.  An  institution 
worthy  of  particular  mention  is  the  “  So¬ 
ciety  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Public 
Good,”  having  220  branches  throughout 
Holland.  Under  the  direction  of  this  so-w 
ciety,  savings’  banks,  libraries,  schools  of 
various  kinds,  including  those  of  the  higher 
branches  of  knowledge,  &c.,  are  establish¬ 
ed  ;  prizes  and  rewards  are  given  for  su¬ 
perior  essays,  works  of  art,  or  acts  of  hu¬ 
manity  ;  and  in  the  winter  season,  public 
lectures  on  literary,  scientific,  or  moral 
subjects,  are  delivered. — The  military  force 
amounted,  in  1839,  to  about  42,000  men  ; 
but  in  time  of  war  it  may  be  readily  raised 
to  70,000.  The  navy  consisted  at  the  same 
period,  of  8  ships  of  the  line,  the  largest 
carrying  84  guns,  21  frigates,  15  corvettes, 
21  brigs,  and  95  gunboats.  There  were 
472  officers;  and  the  crews  in  active  ser¬ 
vice  amounted  to  about  5000  men.  —  The 
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budget  for  the  year  1842  estimated  the  re¬ 
ceipts  into  the  public  treasury  at  71  353,551 
florins  (£5,946,129),  and  the  expenditures 
at  71,338,103  fl.,  including  33,481,341  fl. 
on  account  of  the  public  debt.  But  we  are 
not  informed  whether  the  ways  and  means 
are  confined  to  the  produce  of  the  taxa¬ 
tion  of  Holland,  or  include,  besides,  new 
loans,  or  anticipated  receipts  from  the  co¬ 
lonies.  The  mode  of  preparing  the  Dutch 
budgets  has  latterly  been  a  subject  of 
complaint.  The  capital  of  the  debt  con¬ 
sists  of  768,858,300  fl.  of  old  2|  per  cents., 
and  of  382,657,850  fl.  of  new  debt,  bear¬ 
ing  interest  at  3^,  4,  4|,  and  5  per  cent. ; 
making  together  1,151,516,150  fl.  De¬ 
ducting  from  this  200,000,000  fl.,  the 
capital  of  the  old  debt  corresponding  to 
5,000,000  fl.,  the  interest  stipulated  to  be 
annually  paid  by  Belgium,  by  the  treaty 
of  April  19th  1839,  leaves  the  debt  of 
Holland  951,516,150  fl.  (£79,293,012); 
the  present  annual  charge  on  which,  in¬ 
cluding  the  sinking  fund,  is  33.994,250  fl. 
This  is  exclusive  of  236,000,000  fl.  con¬ 
tracted  in  1836,  1837,  and  1838,  on  the 
credit  of  the  colonial  revenues,  the  interest 
on  which,  at  4  and  5  per  cent.,  is  guaran¬ 
tied  by  the  state,  and  also  of  the  sum  of 
45,000,000  fl.  due  to  the  Maatschappij,  a 
society,  formed  in  1825,  for  carrying  on 
trade  with  the  colonies. — Holland  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  example  of  other  nations  in  the 
improvement  of  her  internal  communi¬ 
cations,  by  the  constructing  of  railroads. 
The  first  was  begun  in  1838  from  Amster- 
dam  to  the  Rhine,  which  has  the  remark¬ 
able  peculiarity  of  not  being  constructed 
by,  and  therefore  not  belonging  to  either 
the  state  or  a  company,  but  to  an  indivi¬ 
dual, —  the  king.  When  the  plan  for  its 
construction  was  proposed  to  the  states- 
general  (February  1838),  it  was  rejected 
by  that  body.  Upon  this  the  king  resolved 
at  once  to  construct  it  at  his  owrf  expense, 
and  on  his  own  responsibility.  The  part 
between  Amsterdam  and  Utrecht  was 
opened  in  December  1843 ;  and  the  work 
on  the  other  sections  of  the  road  is  now 
proceeding,  how  rapidly  we  are  not  told. 
Another  railroad,  from  Amsterdam  tollaer- 
lem,  having  been  completed  in  1839,  the 
company  at  whose  expense  it  was  made 
obtained  the  privilege  of  carrying  it  on 
ny  the  Hague  to  Rotterdam.  The  section 
from  Haerlem  to  the  Hague  was  finished 
in  1841 ;  and  the  number  of  persons  who 
were  conveyed  on  the  road  from  Amster¬ 
dam  to  the  Hague,  in  the  course  of  the 
year  1844,  is  stated  to  have  amounted  to 
632,568,  paying  for  their  conveyance  the 
sum  of  589,230  florins.  Other  railroads 
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are  projected  to  connect  the  city  of  Utrecht 
with  the  Belgian  system  of  railroads,  by 
way  of  Vianen,  Gorcum,  and  Breda,  and 
from  Maestricht  to  the  Rhenish  Prussian 
line,  extending  eastward  from  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  to  Cologne  and  Bonn. — The  French 
army,  under  the  command  of  Marshal  Ge¬ 
rard,  laid  siege  to  the  citadel  of  Antwerp, 
and  compelled  its  surrender,  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1832.  Although  after  this 
event  further  hostilities  between  the  Dutch 
and  Belgians,  or  between  the  former  and 
the  mediating  or  intervening  powers,  were 
suspended,  and  a  preliminary  treaty  even 
concluded  on  the  basis  of  a  complete  sepa¬ 
ration  between  Holland  and  Belgium,  the 
terms  of  the  separation  were  with  so 
much  difficulty  adjusted,  owing  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  obstinacy  of  the 
king  of  Holland  in  insisting  upon  greater 
advantages  than  even  hie  own  allies 
were  disposed  to  concede  to  nim,  that  they 
were  only  brought  to  a  final  settlement  by 
the  treaty  of  the  19th  of  April  1839,  con¬ 
cluded  under  the  mediation  of  the  five  great 
powers.  On  the  7th  of  October  1840,  the 
then  reigning  king,  William  I.,  abdicated 
the  throne,  tired  of  royalty,  and  desirous 
of  taking  for  his  second  wife  the  countess 
Henrietta  d’Oultremont,  a  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic,  a  step,  on  this  account,  exceedingly 
unpopular  with  his  subjects.  He  took  up 
his  residence  at  Berlin,  with  his  favourite 
daughter,  married  to  Prince  Albert  of 
Prussia,  and  died  there  of  an  attack  of 
apoplexy,  about  the  end  of  the  year  1843. 
Pie  was  succeeded  on  the  throne,  in  1840, 
by  his  son  the  prince  of  Orange,  under  the 
style  of  William  II. 

The  kingdom  of  Belgium  is  situated  be¬ 
tween  49°  27'  and  51°  31'  N.  lat.,  and  be¬ 
tween  2°  37'  and  6°  E.  long.  It  is  bounded 
N.  by  Holland,  E.  by  Prussia,  S.  by  France, 
and  W.  by  the  German  Ocean.  Its  area 
is  estimated  at  11,351  square  miles.  The 
provinces  and  population  in  1839  were  as 
follows  :  —  Antwerp,  365,173 ;  Brabant, 
604,950;  W.  Flanders,  636,890;  E.  Flan 
ders,  769,407 ;  Hainault,  643,410 ;  Liege, 
400,780;  Limbu-rg,  151,617;  Luxemburg, 
167,885;  Namur,  232,825;  total,  3,972,937. 
Almost  the  entire  population  are  Roman 
Catholics.  The  Protestants  do  not  amount 
to  13,000;  and  the  Jews  are  about  1100. 
The  fullest  liberty  is  allowed  in  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  religious  opinions,  and  the  choice  of 
modes  of  worship.  The  incomes  of  the 
ministers  of  each  denomination  of  religion¬ 
ists  are  derived  from  the  national  trea¬ 
sury. — The  principal  agricultural  products 
are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  buckwneat, 
|  potatoes,  turnips,  hemp,  flax,  beets,  hops. 
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and  chicory,  with  artificial  grasses.  A 
variety  of  traits  are  also  grown,  and  some 
tobacco.  About  9-llths  of  the  country  are 
under  cultivation,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  remainder  is  occupied  by  forests,  towns, 
roads,  canals,  and  railways,  which  cannot 
be  deemed  unproductive.  The  most  highly 
cultivated  provinces  are  those  of  the  N. 
and  W.,  which  in  their  flatness,  fertility, 
dikes  and  canals,  closely  resemble  Hol¬ 
land,  and  are  so  thickly  inhabited  as  to 
present  the  appearance  of  one  continuous 
village. — Of  the  mineral  products,  the  first 
in  point  of  importance  is  coal,  the  extrac¬ 
tion  of  which,  in  1836,  employed  31,190 
men  ;  and  there  were  produced  22,000,000 
hectolitres,  worth  32,000,000  francs.  The 
three  great  centres  of  the  coal-mines  are 
Mons,  Charleroi,  and  Liege.  Iron-mines 
are  numerous,  especially  in  the  district 
between  the  Sambre  and  the  Meuse ;  and 
in  1836,  the  quantity  of  prepared  ore 
worked  up  was  456,000  tons,  correspond¬ 
ing  to  double  that  quantity  taken  from  the 
mines.  Lead  is  found  in  Liege,  in  Namur, 
and  in  Luxemburg,  especially  at  Longril- 
ly ;  copper  in  Hainault  and  Liege;  zinc  in 
Namur  and  Hainault;  besides  which,  the 
mineral  products  of  the  S.  and  E.  provinces 
embrace  manganese,  calamine,  sulphur, 
and  alum;  and  also,  various  kinds  of  stone, 
slate,  marble,  and  clay  fitted  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  porcelain. — Great  attention  has 
latterly  been  paid  to  the  breeds  of  horses 
and  cattle.  The  whole  number  of  horses 
in  the  kingdom  is  estimated  at  250,000; 
that  of  horned  cattle  is  about  900,000 ;  of 
sheep  only  750,000.  Hogs  are  raised  in 
great  numbers.  —  Since  the  revolution  of 
1830,  a  new  impulse  has  been  communi¬ 
cated  to  all  branches  of  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry.  One  of  the  most  important  manu¬ 
factures  is  that  of  woollen  cloths  (particu¬ 
larly  black  cloth),  the  chief  seats  of  which 
are  at  Verviers,  Liege,  and  Dalhem;  car¬ 
pets  are  made  at  Tournay;  linens  at 
Ghent,  St.  Nicolas,  Termonde,  Courtray, 
Ninove,  and  other  places.  The  cotton 
manufacture,  in  which  a  fixed  capital  in 
buildings  and  machinery  is  invested  of 
about  60,000,000  francs,  employs  upwards 
of  120,000  hands;  Ghent,  St.  Nicolas,  Ant¬ 
werp,  and  Mechlin,  contain  the  principal 
factories.  The  breeding  of  the  silk-worm 
was  introduced  in  1826;  and  the  silk 
manufacture  is  rising  into  importance  in 
Antwerp,  Siene,  and  Uccle  near  Brussels. 
The  lace  o**  Brussels  and  Mechlin  has  long 
been  celebrated;  and  ribands  of  every  kind 
are  made  in  large  quantities  at  Antwerp, 
Tournay,  and  Ypres.  The  smelting  and 
manufacture  of  iron,  copper,  and  tin,  is 


carried  on  extensively,  from  the  abundance 
of  these  metals  and  of  coal,  and  charcoal 
from  the  forests;  the  principal  groups  of 
forges  are  between  the  Meuse  and  the 
Sambre,  at  Charleroi,  and  on  the  banks  of 
'the  Meuse,  extending  from  its  entrance 
into  Belgium  to  the  limits  of  Namur  and 
Liege,  at  which,  last  place  the  coke  fur¬ 
naces,  which  have  been  doubled  in  number 
since  1837,  are  of  greater  dimensions  and 
power  than  any  in  Europe :  the  iron  manu¬ 
factures  comprehend  steam-engines,  can 
nons  and  fire-arms,  all  made  on  a  grea 
scale  at  Liege  ;  and  cutlery  and  iron  uten¬ 
sils  in  various  localities.  Much  of  the 
rapid  progress  observable  in  almost  every 
branch  of  industry  of  late  years  is  due  to 
the  facilities  and  encouragements  afforded 
by  the  government;  but  individual  enter¬ 
prise  has  been  likewise  conspicuous.  Mr. 
John  Cockerill  of  Liege  has  exhibited  the 
most  remarkable  instance  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion.  He  is  concerned  in  upwards  of  50 
manufacturing  establishments;  some  of 
them  in  Germany,  France,  and  Poland,  but 
the  greater  number  in  Belgium.  Of  these, 
the  most  remarkable  for  vastness  and  soli¬ 
dity,  as  well  as  from  its  being  the  seat  of 
government,  so  to  call  it,  of  Mr.  Cockerill’s 
scattered  empire  of  mechanical  enterprise, 
is  that  of  Seraing,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Meuse,  near  Liege,  where  no  fewer  than 
3700  men  are  employed  in  coal-mines,  iron¬ 
works,  blast  furnaces,  and  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  steam-engines  and  other  machines. 
-—The  internal  commerce  of  the  kingdom 
suffered  from  the  revolution  of  1830 ;  but 
it  has  again  revived,  and  shows  a  progres¬ 
sive  improvement,  corresponding  with  that 
which  has  occurred  in  the  other  branches 
of  industry.  The  exports  chiefly  consist 
of  bark  from  the  trees  of  the  Belgian 
forests,  of  which  nearly  350,000  cwt.  are 
annually  exported  to  Great  Britain-  alone; 
seeds,  especially  clover ;  coal,  of  which 
immense  quantities  are  annually  sent  to 
France,  where  it  is  received  on  more 
favourable  terms  than  that  from  England ; 
spelter,  flax,  hops,  linens,  lace,  carpets, 
and  fire-arms,  —  the  last  being  sent  in 
large  quantities  to  Brazil,  whence  they 
are  again  exported  to  Africa  in  exchange 
for  slaves.  The  imports  are  chiefly  com¬ 
posed  of  tropical  produce,  especially  cof¬ 
fee,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  British  manu¬ 
factures,  wool  to  the  annual  value  of 
£550,000,  chiefly  from  Germany,  Poland, 
Hungary,  and  the  southern  provinces  of 
Russia,  and  wine.  The  total  value  of  the 
imports,  in  1838,  was  238,052,659  francs , 
that  of  the  exnorts,  in  the  same  year,  was 
193,579,520  francs.  —  The  only  sea-ports 
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ol  any  consideration  are  Antwerp  and 
Ostqnd.  The  former,  however,  of  these 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  and  affords 
reception  to  vessels  of  the  largest  tonnage. 
The  number  of  merchant-vessels  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  ports  of  Belgium  is  quite  incon¬ 
siderable.  In  1838,  not  including  those 
of  the  fisheries,  there  were  only  137,  of 
which  the  tonnage  was  19,535,  aqd  the 
number  of  men  composing  the  crews 
1093.  Steamboats  are  increasing,  and 
are  gradually  “being  established”  on  all 
the  principal  lines  of  communication  by 
water,  as  well  within  the  country  as  to 
foreign  ports.  —  Belgium  possesses  four 
universities;  two  belonging  to  the  state, 
at  Ghent  and  Liege,  the  Catholic  univer¬ 
sity  of  Louvain,  and  the  free  university  of 
Brussels,  —  the  last  of  which  was  founded 
by  an  association  of  individuals.  Besides 
the  faculties  of  law,  medicine,  science, 
philosophy,  and  literature,  the  university 
of  Liege  contains  a  school  for  teaching 
the  useful  arts,  manufactures,  and  mining. 
That  of  Ghent  gives  a  course  of  civil  en¬ 
gineering;  and  the  university  of  Louvain 
a  course  of  theology.  Each  of  the  univer¬ 
sities  possesses  a  chemical  laboratory, 
cabinets  of  physical  science,  of  mine¬ 
ralogy,  zoology,  and  comparative  anatomy, 
a  theatre  of  anatomy,  botanic  garden,  and 
chambers  for  clinical  practice.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  students  who  attend  the  collegiate 
courses  at  Liege  is  usually  about  400,  at 
Ghent  300,  and  at  Brussels  about  320. 
The  largest  classes  are  those  of  law  and 
medicine.  About  420  students  of  divinity 
attend  the  Catholic  university  of  Louvain. 
A  system  has  been  established  in  Belgium 
for  examining  students  and  conferring  de- 
grees,  similar  to  that  adopted  by  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  London.  A  body  of  examiners, 
composed  of  professors  and  other  highly 
distinguished  men  of  learning  and  science, 
holds  its  sessions  in  Brussels,  and  awards 
honourable  certificates  and  titles  to  those 
possessed  of  the  greatest  scientific  and 
literary  knowledge  and  ability,  without 
inquiring  whether  these  requisite  qualifi¬ 
cations  have  been  acquired  from  profes¬ 
sional  teachers  in  the  public  halls  of  a 
chartered  college,  or  from  solitary  perse¬ 
verance  in  a  private  study.  There  is  a 
military  school  at  Brussels  which  furnishes 
annually  a  number  of  well-instructed  offi¬ 
cers  to  the  army,  and  also  a  veterinary 
school.  This  last  institution,  though  styled 
a  veterinary  school,  affords'  the  means  of 
complete  instruction,  not  only  in  that  de¬ 
partment  of  science,  but  in  all  the  different 
branches  of  agricultural  knowledge,  theo-  j 
-elical  and  practical,  together  with  the  1 


principles  of  brewing,  distilling,  &c 
Several  of  the  larger  towns  possess  each 
an  Athenaeum ,  or  gymnasium ,  for  supply¬ 
ing  a  middle  course  of  instruction  between 
that  of  the  school  and  the  university, 
comprehending,  however,  the  ancient  and 
modern  languages,  history,  geography, 
and  the  elements  of  the  mathematical 
and  physical  sciences.  The  Athenaeum 
of  Brussels  has  a  theatre  for  lecturing 
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capable  of  accommodating  1200  persons; 
and  all  the  lectures  are  gratuitous.  Be¬ 
sides  these  establishments,  which  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  state,  or  by  the  communes, 
some  of  the  provinces  have  Catholic  col¬ 
leges ,  which,  as  well  as  the  university  of 
Louvain,  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
clergy.  Four  of  these  ecclesiastical  insti¬ 
tutions  are  possessed  by  the  corporation 
of  Jesuits;  namely,  one  at  Brussels,  one 
at  Namur,  one  at  Alost,  and  one  at  Ghent. 
There  is  also  a  thelogical  seminary  in  the 
diocese  of  each  of  the  six  Catholic  bishops. 
Industrial  and  commercial  schools  are 
established  at  Brussels  and  at  Verviers, 
where  courses  of  instruction  are  given 
in  every  department  of  science  and  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  that  is,  or  may  be,  subser¬ 
vient  to  the  purposes  of  commerce  and  the 
manual  arts.  At  Tournay,  a  school  has 
been  especially  formed  for  teaching  the 
most  useful  arts  and  trades;  and  in  the 
cities  of  Mons  and  Nan. ur,  schools  are 
opened  for  giving  instruction  in  the  va¬ 
rious  operations  appertaining  to  mining. 
The  fine  arts  are  still  objects  of  much 
emulation  in  Belgium,  and  academies  of 
painting  are  very  numerously  attended  in 
Brussels,  Antwerp,  Liege,  Ghent,  Louvain, 
and  Tournay.  The  average  of  young  men 
who  are  receiving  gratuitous  instruction 
in  the  different  academies  of  painting  and, 
schools  of  design,  throughout  the  kingdom, 
is  5550.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  at  Antwerp  is  the  principal  school 
of  painting;  and  it  produces  every  year 
several  artists  of  the  highest  distinction. 
It  is  supported  by  the  public,  and  is  usually 
attended  by  at  least  a  thousand  students. 
Brussels  possesses  a  royal  establishment 
for  lithography,  and  an  excellent  school 
of  engraving,  where  designing  is  taught, 
and  the  different  kinds  of  engraving  on 
copper  and  wood.  Belgium  is  remarkable 
for  its  large  and  numerous  schools  ol  mu¬ 
sic,  called  conservatoires,  of  which  the 
most  important  is  at  Brussels,  and  is  at¬ 
tended  by  400  pupils.  Schools  of  naviga¬ 
tion  are  established  at  Ostend,  Antwerp, 
and  Nieuport.  Primary  instruction  in 
Belgium  has  made  no  perceptible  progress 
since  the  revolution  of  1830.  The  com- 
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pulsory  and  normal  system  of  Holland 
was  then  rejected  by  the  Belgic  authori¬ 
ties,  who  adopted,  in  its  stead,  the  volun¬ 
tary  principle;  but  this  has  not  secured 
either  the  competency  of  teachers  or  the 
attendance  of  scholars.  A  comparison  of 
the  returns  for  1826,  when  the  Dutch  sys¬ 
tem  was  in  operation,  with  those  for  1836, 
when  it  had  been  discontinued  six  years, 
shows  that  the  schools  had  increased  to 
more  than  double  the  number,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  no  test  of  qualifications  being 
required  for  becoming  a  teacher ;  but  the 
proportion  of  scholars  to  the  population 
remained  exactly  the  same.  Catholic  Sun¬ 
day  schools  for  religious  instruction  are 
very  numerously  attended  in  the  provinces 
of  Flanders  and  Antwerp.  The  principal 
Sunday  school  in  Ghent  contains  about 
3000  children  of  both  sexes.  Evening 
schools  for  the  working1  classes  are  esta- 
blished  in  several  of  the  principal  towns; 
and  also  some  excellent  institutions  for 
instructing  the  deaf  and  dumb. — Belgium 
possesses  a  great  number  of  charitable 
institutions,  consisting  of  richly-endowed 
hospitals  and  almshouses,  for  the  relief  of 
every  kind  of  misfortune,  misery,  and  want, 
and  for  individuals  of  all  ages;  the  annual 
amount  of  money  devoted  to  public  chari¬ 
ties  exceeding  10,500,000  francs.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  workhouses  for  the 
reception,  confinement,  and  maintenance 
of  the  poor,  and  a  pauper  colony  near 
Hoogstraeten,  in  the  N.  extremity  of  the 
province  of  Antwerp.  —  In  Belgium,  the 
punishments  of  death  and  of  branding, 
although  still  written  in  her  laws,  are 
practically  abolished.  Criminals  are  placed 
in  four  central  prisons;  namely,  at  Ghent, 
for  those  condemned  to  forced  labour;  at 
»Vilvorde,  solely  for  confinement;  at  St. 
Bernard,  near  Antwerp,  for  correction  ;  and 
at  Alost,  for  military  offences.  The  ave¬ 
rage  population  of  these  prisons,  during 
the  year  1836,  was  3691,  of  whom  3366 
were  kept  at  work.  They  work  exclu¬ 
sively  for  the  equipment  of  the  army,  and 
for  the  supply  of  necessary  clothing,  &c., 
for  prison  use.  Prisoners,  on  their  libera¬ 
tion,  are  placed  under  the  inspection  of 
the  prison  commissioners,  in  order  to  faci¬ 
litate  the  obtaining  of  honest  occupation, 
and  prevent  a  relapse  into  crime.  The 
amount  of  crime,  with  regard  to  the  popu¬ 
lation  and  to  the  criminal  records  of 
France  and  England,  is  comparatively 
small.  M.  Ducpetiaux,  in  a  work  pub¬ 
lished  by  nim  in  1835,  gives  the  following 
results  from  official  returns:  of  England, 
from  1827  to  1833,  taking  me  population 
at  13  500,000 ;  of  France,  from  1825  to 


1832,  pop.  32,500,000 ;  and  of  Belgium, 
from  1826  to  1832,  pop.  4,000,000. 


ANNUAL  AVERAGE. 


Countries. 

Total  accused. 

Acquitted. 

Condemned. 

Fop.  to 
1  acc  d. 

England. 

. .  .  1G.D24  . . 

. .  3,550  . . 

. . .  13.308  . . . 

.  797 

France  . . 

. . .  7,340  . . 

. .  2.954  . . 

. .  4,386  . . . 

.  4,427 

Belgium  . 

. . .  706  . . 

..  141  .. 

024  .. . 

.  5.222 

In  Belgium,  too,  the  proportion  of  crimi¬ 
nal  offenders  is  constantly  diminishing, 
while  in  England  it  is  greatly  augment¬ 
ing. — The  public  revenue  in  1839  amount¬ 
ed  to  <£4,163,821 ;  the  expenditure  to 
£4,476,613.  The  national  debt  consists, 
1st,  of  100,000,000  francs,  borrowed  in 
1831-32,  at  5  per  cent.,  chiefly  for  the 
organization  of  the  army ;  2d,  of 30,000,000 
francs,  borrowed  in  1836,  at  4  per  cent.,  for 
railways  and  other  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  ;  3d,  of  a  floating  debt  of  25,000,000 
francs,  at  3|  per  cent.,  principally  for  rail¬ 
ways  and  roads ;  total,  155,000,000  francs, 
or  £6,200,000.  This  is  exclusive  of  the 
Belgian  portion  of  the  debt  of  the  former 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  mentioned 
above  when  treating  o $  Holland.  —  The 
regular  army  in  time  of  peace  consists  of 
48,000  men  of  all  arms,  but  admits  of  being 
easily  raised  to  100,000  men,  or  upwards, 
in  the  event  of  a  war.  Belgium,  on  her 
separation  from  Holland,  was  left  entirely 
without  an  armed  navy.  In  Is- 38,  she 
possessed  only  a  small  flotilla  of  gun-boats, 
manned  by  about  600  seamen  and  officers. 

Neuilly;  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Seine,  near  Paris,  with 
a  population  of  about  4000.  It  is  noted  for 
its  bridge,  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  architect 
Peronnet,  and  for  its  chateau ,  built  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XV.,  a  favourite  summer 
residence  of  Louis  Philippe,  king  of  the 
French. 

Neuwied*  (Maximilian,  prince  of)  vi¬ 
sited  the  United  States,  and  ascended  the 
Upper  Missouri,  in  1832-33.  An  account 
of  this  journey  was  published  by  him  in 
1841. 

Newfoundland.*  The  area  of  this 
island  is  estimated  at  about  57,000  square 
miles;  and  its  population  in  1836  was 
73,705,  mostly  of  Irish  or  Scotch  origin. — 
The  government  of  it  was  long  adminis¬ 
tered  by  naval  commanders  appointed  to 
cruise  on  the  fishing  station,  who  returned 
to  England  in  winter.  Subsequently,  it 
was  deemed  more  eligible  to  have  a  resi¬ 
dent  governor,  who  was  assisted  by  a  coun¬ 
cil,  appointed, like  himself,  by  the  crown. 
At  length,  in  1832,  in  consequence  of  a 
petition  from  the  inhabitants,  a  representa¬ 
tive  legislature  was  constituted,  whose 
powers  are  similar  to  those  exercised  by 
the  legislative  bodies  in  the  other  British 
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colonies.  The  administration  is,  accord¬ 
ingly,  now  vested  in  a  lieutenant-governor 
(subordinate  to  the  governor-general  of 
British  America),  with  executive  and  le¬ 
gislative  councils,  and  a  house  of  assembly 
of  15  members. — The  cod-fishery  attained 
so  high  an  importance  during  the  last  war, 
that  the  exports  of  cod  and  cod-oil  were 
valued,  in  1814,  at  £2,604,000;  but  the 
English  fishery  has  since  rapidly  declined, 
so  that  the  average  annual  value  of  the 
fish  exported,  during  the  years  1837-38- 
39,  amounted  only  to  £507,264.  As  the 
English  have  for  some  years  abandoned 
the  bank-shoals  to  the  Americans  and 
French,  the  Newfoundland  fishery  is  prin¬ 
cipally  carried  on  close  to  the  shore,  in 
small  boats,  manned  by  2  or  4  persons.  In 
1839,  there  were  6159  of  these  boats. 
Besides  the  cod-fishery,  and  the  seal-fish¬ 
ery  (already  mentioned),  there  is  a  pretty 
extensive  salmon-fishery,  the  value  of 
which,  in  1839,  amounted  to  £11,692. — 
The  total  value  of  the  exports  is  about 
from  £800,000  to  £850,000. — The  ship¬ 
ping  which  entered  inwards,  in  1839, 
amounted  to  861  vessels,  of  the  aggregate 
burden  of  91,661  tons. 

New  Granada  has  an  area  of  about 
380,000  square  miles;  and  its  population, 
in  1834,  is  stated  to  have  amounted  to 
1,687,100;  of  whom.  1,058,000  were  whites, 
— 376,050,  Indians, — 168,700,  free  colour¬ 
ed, — and  84,350,  slaves.  Besides  the  long 
unsettled  condition  of  this  country,  no  cause 
has  prevented  its  prosperity  in  a  greater 
degree  than  the  want  of  roads  and  other 
means  of  internal  communication.  There 
are  no  roads  passable  for  wheel-carriages; 
and  every  species  of  commodity  is  con¬ 
veyed  on  mules.  The  ways  generally  are 
mere  tracks,  formed  by  the  tread  of  suc¬ 
cessive  travellers;  and  even  in  what  were 
formerly  called  royal  roads,  all  that  has 
been  done  is  to  cut  down  the  trees.  Bridges 
are  few,  and,  with  two  or  three  exceptions 
only,  consist  of  merely  a  few  rough  planks, 
with  branches,  &c.,  laid  across,  or  of  ropes, 
on  which  a  suspended  basket  is  made  to 
run  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  in¬ 
land  regions  are  so  situated  that  none  can 
communicate  with  any  of  the  ports  with¬ 
out  very  extraordinary  expense,  except  the 
valley  of  the  Upper  Magdalena,  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  winch  is  sent  down  that  river  to 
Carthagena  and  Santa  Martha.  This  is 
more  especially  the  case  with  the  valley 
of  the  Upper  Cauca,  the  most  fertile  tract 
of  the  republic,  which  is  everywhere  sur¬ 
rounded  by  high  mountains.  Its  produce 
is  mostly  sent  to  Buenaventura,  over  the 
Western  Andes,  some  parts  of  which  are 


so  steep  that  the  merchandise  has  to  be 
carried  by  men.  The  produce  of  the  most 
populous  district,  the  mountainous  country 
of  Boyaca,  is  sent  by  the  river  Zulia  to  the 
Venezuelian  harbour  of  Maracaybo.  The 
canal,  now  constructing  by  Mr.  G.  M. 
Totten,  an  engineer  from  the  United  States, 
and  which  is  destined  to  connect  the  river 
Magdalena  with  the  harbour  of  Cartha- 
gena,  cannot  fail  to  augment,  in  a  very 
considerable  degree,  the  commerce  of  the 
country.  —  In  1835,  the  total  value  of  the 
exports  was  2,566,208  dollars;  and  of  the 
imports  3,292,625  dollars. 

Nice*  (on  the  Mediterranean).  Very 
different  accounts  have  been  given  by  tra¬ 
vellers  of  the  climate  of  this  town,  accord¬ 
ing,  probably,  to  the  different  periods  of 
the  year  when  they  visited  it.  During 
the  months  of  November,  December,  and 
January,  when  it  is  most  resorted  to  by  in¬ 
valids,  the  weather  is  generally  delightful. 
But  at  other  seasons,  it  is  less  suitable  for 
this  description  of  persons;  and  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  the  mistral ,  or  vent  de  Bise,  which  is 
often  keen  and  piercing,  and  very  trying 
to  delicate  constitutions,  begins  to  blow. — 
A  noble  road,  constructed  at  a  vast  ex¬ 
pense,  leads  over  the  Maritime  Alps  from 
Nice  to  Turin.  Another  road,  begun  by 
Napoleon,  but  not  completed  till  1827, 
leads  alonfr  the  sea-coast  from  Nice  to 
Genoa;  and  a  third  road  is  now  about 
being  opened  from  Lyons  to  Nice,  w'hich 
will  be  a  shorter  and  better  way  of  enter¬ 
ing  Italy  than  by  Mount  Cenis. 

Nicklin  (Philip  H.)  A.M.  was  bom  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year  1786.  After  receiving  the 
usual  elementary  instruction  in  the  best 
private  schools  which  this  city  then  afford¬ 
ed,  he  went  in  the  autumn  of  1800,  to 
Princeton  College,  in  New  Jersey,  where 
he  pursued  his  studies  with  diligence  and 
credit  for  four  years,  and  was  graduated 
A.B.  in  September  1804.  —  Mr.  Nicklin 
then  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  in  the 
year  1805  commenced  the  study  of  the 
law  in  the  office  of  the  late  Mr.  Jared 
Ingersoll,  one  of  the  most  eminent  prac¬ 
titioners  of  the  Philadelphia  bar ;  and 
after  prosecuting  this  study  with  assiduity 
until  the  death  of  his  father  in  1807,  he 
was  obliged  to  relinquish  it,  and,  for  his 
immediate  support,  at  once  to  devote  him¬ 
self  to  active  employment.  To  enable  i.im 
to  embark  in  some  profitable  business,  he 
paid  a  visit,  in  the  summer  of  1808,  to  a 
wealthy  uncle  in  England,  who  readily 
supplied  him  with  the  necessary  means; 
and  shortly  after  his  return  to  the  United 
States,  in  1809,  he  became  established 
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a  bookseller  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  He 
remained  in  business  in  Baltimore  until 
the  year  1814,  when  he  returned  to  Phi¬ 
ladelphia.  Here  he  continued  in  the  book¬ 
selling  business  with  various  success;  and, 
after  the  year  1827,  confined  himself  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  sale  of  law  books.  In  the 
spring  of  1839,  finding  that  he  had  ac¬ 
quired  what  he  deemed  a  competency  for 
himself  and  family,  he  retired  from  busi¬ 
ness. —  In  his  retirement,  Mr.  Nicldin  al¬ 
ways  found  full  employment  for  his  time. 
He  was  a  trustee  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  member  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  and  a  zealous  and 
efficient  member,  also,  of  the  Missionary 
and  other  Societies,  of  the  American  Pro¬ 
testant  Episcopal  Church,  to  which  he  was 
warmly  and  sincerely  attached.  Mr.  Nick- 
lin,  moreover,  from  the  deep  interest  he 
always  took  in  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom 
of  trade,  wrote  able  articles  in  support  of 
it  for  the  public  journals,  and  was  an  ac¬ 
tive  member  of  the  Free  Trade  Conven¬ 
tion,  which  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
in  the  month  of  September  1831;  and,  it 
must  be  added,  was  the  author  of  the  Ex¬ 
position  of  the  Operation  of  the  Tariff  Sys¬ 
tem,  in  relation  to  books,  bookbinding, 
printing,  and  printing  paper,  which  was 
published  among  the  documents  annexed 
to  the  public  report  of  that  convention. 
He  was  also  an  ardent  and  successful  cul¬ 
tivator  of  some  branches  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory,  and  contributed  various  papers  on 
American  Conchology  to  Silliman’s  Jour¬ 
nal.  Among  the  works,  on  different  sub¬ 
jects,  of  which  he  was  the  author,  we  may 
mention:  “  A  report  made  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl  vania, 
on  the  4th  of  November  1834,  on  the.  Uni¬ 
versities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  in  Eng¬ 
land,”  after  visiting  England  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  year;  “Letters  descriptive  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Springs — the  roads  leading  thereto, 
and  the  doings  thereat”  (1834);  “A  Pleas¬ 
ant  Peregrination  through  the  prettiest  part 
of  Pennsylvania,  performed  by  Peregrine 
Prolix”  (1836);  “Letters  descriptive  of 
the  Virginia  Springs,  &c.,  a  second  edi¬ 
tion ,  containing  Eight  more  Letters” 
(1837);  and  “Remarks  on  Literary  Pro¬ 
perty”  (1838).  This  work,  on  the  question 
of  copyright,  was  well  received  by  the 
public,  and  favourably  noticed  by  the  re¬ 
views  both  at  home  and  abroad.  —  In  the 
midst  of  apparent  health  and  active  use¬ 
fulness,  Mr.  Nicklin  died  very  suddenly 
in  Philadelphia,  on  the  2d  pf  March  1842, 
when  he  had  just  completed  his  56th  year. 

Nicolas  (St.) ;  a  town  of  Belgium,  pro¬ 


vince  of  E.  Flanders,  on  the  high  road  be¬ 
tween  Ghent  and  Antwerp,  19  miles  from 
the  former,  and  12  from  the  latter,  having, 
in  1836,  16,153  inhabitants.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  manufacturing  towns 
of  Belgium.  It  has,  perhaps,  the  largest 
market  for  flax  in  Europe,  and  large  an¬ 
nual  fairs  for  cattle  and  horses. 

Niemcewicz*  found  an  asylum  in 
France  in  1831,  after  the  disastrous  issue 
of  the  Polish  revolution ;  and  he  continued 
to  reside  in  that  country  till  his  death, 
which  took  place  at  Montmorency,  near 
Paris,  in  May  1841,  at  the  age  of  85.  He 
left  behind  him  voluminous  memoirs  of  bis 
life  and  times. 

Niger.*  The  termination  of  this  river 
in  the  gulf  of  Benin  having  been  ascer¬ 
tained  by  the  Landers  in  1830,  Mr.  M’Gre- 
gor  Laird,  and  some  other  gentlemen  of 
Liverpool,  entered  into  an  association  for 
forming  a  settlement,  and  opening  a  trade, 
on  the  Upper  Niger.  Two  steamers,  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  larger  sailing  vessel,  which 
was  laden  with  goods,  were  fitted  out 
(1832)  for  this  purpose.  Much  additional 
information  was  derived  respecting  the 
nature  of  the  country,  and  the  character 
of  its  inhabitants  with  whom  Mr.  Laird 
and  his  companions  had  intercourse;  but, 
in  a  commercial  view,  the  expedition  was 
unfortunate,  the  only  valuable  article  pro¬ 
duced  being  ivory,  in  too  small  quantity, 
however,  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  voy¬ 
age.  The  party  suffered  exceedingly  from 
the  unhealthiness  of  the  region  of  the 
Lower  Niger,  through  which  they  passed: 
of  40  persons,  only  11  lived  to  return  to 
England.  The  inhabitants  were  among 
the  most  degraded  in  the  scale  of  human 
beings :  the  slave-trade  is  extensively  car¬ 
ried  on ;  and  wars  being  continually  waged 
betw’een  the  different  tribes,  travellers  are 
exposed  to  the  greatest  dangers.  Three 
steamers,  well  fitted  up  for  the  purpose, 
were  despatched  to  the  Niger  in  1841,  by 
the  British  government,  with  full  powers 
to  form  commercial  treaties  with  the 
natives,  and  to  concert  measures  for  the 
extinction  of  the  slave-trade.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  this  expedition,  like  those  of 
the  former,  were  far  from  meeting  the 
expectations  of  its  projectors.  Mercantile 
enterprise  has  yet  found  no  enticing  field 
of  operation  in  the  interior  of  the  African 
continent ;  and  the  slave-trade  continues  to 
be  carried  on  there  as  extensively  as  ever. 

Nijnij-Novgorod,  the  capital  of  the 
Russian  government  of  the  same  name, 
is  situated  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  the  Oka  with  the  Wolga, 
in  56°  20'  N.  lat.  and  ^4°  29'  E.  long^— 
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Population,  25,000. — With  the  exception 
of  the  principal  public  buildings,  and  a  few 
private  houses,  this  city  is  constructed  of 
wood.  Among  the  establishments  are  3 
convents,  a  bazaar,  a  gymnasium,  an  ec¬ 
clesiastical  seminary,  and  a  large  military 
school. — Nijnii-Novgorod  has  various  ma¬ 
nufactures;  but  it  owes  its  importance 
almost  entirely  to  its  commerce.  It  is  the 
grand  entrepot  for  the  trade  of  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  empire,  and  has,  in  fact,  a 
greater  command  of  inter-navigation  than 
any  other  city  of  the  old  world.  A  great 
fair  is  annually  held  here.  It  begins  on 
the  1st  of  July,  and  continues  for  a  month 
or  six  weeks,  and  is  well  known,  not  only 
over  all  Russia,  but  over  most  other  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The  concourse 
of  strangers,  during  the  fair,  is  very  large; 
so  much  so,  that  the  population  is  then 
increased,  according  to  the  lowest  esti¬ 
mates,  by  from  150,000  to  200,000  indi¬ 
viduals.  Dealers  collect  here  from  India, 
China,  Tartary,  Bokhara,  Persia,  Circas¬ 
sia,  Armenia,  and  Turkey;  and  from  Italy, 
Poland,  Germany,  France,  and  England, 
and  even  America. 

Nilston  (Sven),  the  most  distinguished 
among  the  living  zoologists  of  Sweden, 
was  born  at  Sehonen,  in  that  country,  in 
1787.  He  pursued  his  studies  with  so 
much  profit  and  credit  to  himself  in  the 
university  of  Lund,  that,  immediately  upon 
ceasing  to  be  a  student,  he  became  a 
teacher  of  Natural  History  in  that  institu¬ 
tion  (1811).  In  1818,  he  obtained  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  medicine;  in  1819,  he 
was  appointed  superintendent  of  the  Mu¬ 
seum  of  Natural  History;  and  in  1821,  he 
received  the  title  of  a  professor.  In  1823, 
he  took  the  charge  of  the  zoological  col- 
lections  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Stockholm,  but  accepted,  in  1832,  the  ap¬ 
pointment  to  a  professorship  of  Natural 
History  at  Lund.  At  this  period,  he  be¬ 
came  also  a  minister  of  the  gospel.  —  His 
most  important  works  are  “  Ornithologia 
suecica”  (2  vols.  1817-21);  “Skandina- 
visk  fauna”  (4  vols.  1820,  and  1-20  parts. 
1829-39) ;  “  Historia  molluscorum  Sue- 
ciae”  (1822);  “Petrefacta  suecana  forma¬ 
tion^  cretacioe”  (fol.  1827);  “  Prodromus 
ichthyologim  scandin.”  (1832);  &c. 

Ning-po  is  one  of  the  five  ports  of  China 
lately  opened  to  the  British.  It  is  situated 
in  the  province  of  Che-kiang,  in  30°  10' 
N.  lat.,  and  120°  30'  E.  long.,  about  180 
miles  S.  E.  of  Nanking,  and  about  100 
miles  S.  from  Shang-hai,  another  of  the 
five  ports.  It  is  separated  from  the  latter 
by  a  bay,  enclosed  between  the  main  land 
and  the  island  of  Chusan;  and  it  lies 


about  14  miles  up  the  river  Ta-hae,  at  the 
mouth  of  which,  contiguous  to  Chin-hae, 
there  is  anchorage  for  shipping  of  any 
size.  A  little  to  its  N.  lies  Cha-poo,  the 
principal  seat  of  the  Chinese  trade  with 
Japan. — The  population  of  Ning-po  is  esti¬ 
mated  very  variously,  at  from  200,000  to 
400,000. — It  is  intersected  by  numerous 
canals:  the  streets  are  broad  and  long; 
and  the  shops  are  said  to  surpass  those  of 
Canton  in  elegance  and  splendour. — Ning- 
po  may  be  considered  the  third  or  fourth 
emporium  of  the  Chinese  empire;  and  its 
trade  to  the  N.  and  S.  districts  of  China, 
as  well  as  to  Siam,  is  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance. 

Nizam  is  the  title  of  one  of  the  native 
sovereigns  of  India,  between  whom  and  the 
E.  I.  Company  many  subsidiary  treaties 
exist.  This  title  is  derived  from  Nizam- 
ul-Mulk,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  obtained  possession  of  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  conquests  in  the  Deccan ;  his 
successors  in  the  sovereignty  having  as¬ 
sumed  his  name  as  their  title  of  dignity, 
which  they  have  retained  to  the  present 
day. 

Nodier  (Charles)  was  born  at  Besanqon, 
April  29th  1783.  His  intellectual  develop¬ 
ment  was  exceedingly  precocious.  When 
quite  a  child,  he  became  an  enthusiastic 
student  of  natural  history;  and  when  only 
15  years  of  age,  he  published  his  first 
work,  entitled  “  Dissertation  sur  l’usage 
des  antennes  dans  les  insectes  et  sur 
l’organe  de  1’oui'e  dans  ces  memes  ani- 
maux.”  This  was  speedily  followed  by 
several  others  on  entomological  subjects. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he  aban¬ 
doned  the  study  of  natural  science,  and, 
going  to  Paris,  devoted  himself  henceforth 
to  philology  and  literature.  After  the 
revolution  of  the  18th  of  Brumaire,  he 
published  “La  Napoleone,”  an  ode  in 
which  he  exhibited  the  First  Consul  in 
no  very  favourable  light.  The  latter  re¬ 
venged  himself  on  the  poet,  by  causing 
him  to  be  arrested,  and  incarcerated  in  the 
prison  of  Sainte-Pelagie.  He  was,  aftei 
having  been  detained  there  several  months, 
exiled  to  his  native  city ;  w’hence,  dis¬ 
gusted  with  being  constantly  under  the 
surveillance  of  the  imperial  police,  he 
passed  into  Switzerland.  He  wandered 
about  for  a  time  in  that  country,  until  he 
at  length  obtained  permission,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  his  friends,  to  re-enter 
France,  and  to  reside  in  a  village  in  the 
department  of  the  Jura.  We  next  find 
him  at  Amiens,  in  the  capacity  of  a  lite¬ 
rary  assistant  to  an  English  gentleman,  of 
the  name  of  Croft,  who  had  projected  the 
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publication  of  a  collection  of  the  ancient 
classics.  About  this  period,  he  published 
his  first  philological  work,  his  “  Diction- 
naire  raisonne  ties  onomatopees  fran¬ 
chises.”  He  quitted  Amiens  to  become  a 
librarian  at  Lay  bach,  in  Illyria,  and  to  be 
an  editor  of  the  “  Telegraphe  Illyrien,”  a 
journal  which  appeared  in  that  city  by 
the  authority  of  the  French  government. 
This  appointment  was  procured  for  him 
by  the  interference  in  his  behalf  of  Mar¬ 
shal  Berthier;  and  he  retained  it  till  near 
the  fall  of  the  empire,  when  Laybach  was 
once  more  taken  possession  of  by  the 
Austrians.  Returning  to  France,  he  pur¬ 
sued  his  literary  labours,  and  was  attached 
successively  to  the  editorship  ( redaction ) 
of  several  of  the  principal  journals  of 
the  capital.  Several  honorary  distinctions 
were  bestowed  upon  him  by  Louis  XVIII.: 
in  1824,  he  was  appointed  librarian  at 
the  Arsenal ;  and  in  1833,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  —  M. 
Nodier  is  one  of  the  most  gifted,  as  he  is 
one  of  the  most  fertile  novelists  of  Modern 
France,  and  likewise  one  of  the  most  ele¬ 
gant  of  her  poets.  He  enjoys  a  high  re¬ 
putation,  besides,  as  a  philologian, — a  repu¬ 
tation,  however,  perhaps  more  owing  to 
his  ingenuity  in  the  exhibition  of  his 
particular  views,  than  to  the  justness  of 
them. — His  literary  productions  have  been 
exceedingly  numerous.  The  most  import¬ 
ant  of  them  are  :  —  “  Questions  de  litera¬ 
ture  legale”  (1812);  “Jean  Sbogar”  (1818); 
“Therese  Aubert”  (1819);  “Smarra,  ou 
les  Demons  de  la  nuit”  (1821);  “Trilby, 
au  le  Lutin  d’Argail”  (1822);  “Mademoi¬ 
selle  de  Marsan;”  “  Le  Nouveau  Faust 
et  la  Nouvelle  Marguerite;”  “  Le  Songe 
d’or”  (1832) ;  “  Contes  en  prose  et  en 
vers”  (1835);  “Examen  critique  des  dic- 
tionnaires  de  la  langue  franqaise,  ou  Re- 
cherches  grammaticales  et  litteraires  sur 
I’orthographe,  l’acception,  la  definition  et 
I’etimologie  des  mots”  (1828) ;  “  Archeo- 
logie,  ou  Systeme  universel  des  langues ;” 
“  Prolegomenes  (1810),  et  Dictionnaire  de 
la  langue  ecrite,”  which  extends,  how¬ 
ever,  only  as  far  as  Ac.c. ;  and  “  Le  Der¬ 
nier  Banquet  des  Girondins,”  an  historical 
study,  followed  by  a  dissertation  on  the 
revolutionary  eloquence  (1833). 

Normanby*  (Lord),  not  long  after  the 
deatli  of  his  father  had  given  him  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  accepted  of  an  ap¬ 
pointment  as  governor  of  the  island  of 
Jamaica;  an  appointment,  just  then,  of 
peculiar  importance,  on  account  of  the 
transition  state  of  the  coloured  population 
ftrom  a  condition  of  slavery  to  that  of  free¬ 
dom,  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  planters 


with  the  measures  of  the  British  parlia¬ 
ment.  By  the  good  sense  and  moderation 
with  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
office,  if  he  did  not  altogether  content  the 
colonists,  he  at  least  very  much  allayed 
the  spirit  of  opposition  which  had  prevailed 
among  them,  upon  his  arrival  in  the  island. 
— Lord  Normanby  (then  Lord  Mulgrave) 
held  the  office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal  in  the 
first  Melbourne  ministry.  At  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  second  Melbourne  ministry,  in 
April  1835,  he  was  appointed  to  the  deli¬ 
cate  post  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 
As  such  he  succeeded,  in  a  degree  far  be¬ 
yond  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors,  in 
gaining  the  confidence  of  the  Irish  people, 
and,  by  so  doing,  in  maintaining  tranquil¬ 
lity  aud  order  among  them.  He  was 
created  Marquis  of  Normanby  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  the  coronation  of  Queen  Vic¬ 
toria,  in  June  1838;  and  in  the  February 
following,  he  succeeded  Lord  Glenelg  as 
secretary  of  state  for  the  Colonies,  which 
office  he  exchanged,  in  August  1839,  for 
that  of  secretary  of  state  for  the  Home 
Department.  Since  the  fall  of  the  Whig 
ministry,  of  which  he  was  a  part,  his 
course  has  been  one  of  moderate  opposi¬ 
tion  to  their  Tory  successors. 

Northcote*  died  at  London  in  January 
1837. 

Norway.*  The  population  of  this  king¬ 
dom,  in  1835,  amounted  to  1,200.000;  and 
it  has  been  lately  estimated  as  high  as 
1,350,000.  —  The  principal  commodities 
exported  are  timber  (mostly  pine),  fish, 
and  iron  and  copper.  In  1835,  the  quantity 
of  timber  exported  amounted  to  225,772 
lasts;  of  which  64,039  were  sent  to  Hol¬ 
land, — 62,737,  to  Fra  nee, — 55,995,  to  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland, — and  32,176  to  Den¬ 
mark.  Previously  to  1810,  the  exports  to 
Great  Britain  were  much  larger;  but  in 
that  year  a  heavy  duty  was  imposed  in  the 
latter  country  on  Baltic  timber  above  Ca¬ 
nadian,  which  led  to  the  substitution  for  it 
of  this,  though  much  inferior.  The  timber 
duty  was,  however,  modified  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  1842,  so  as  to  encourage  an  in¬ 
creased  importation  of  the  article  from 
Norway  and  the  neighbouring  countries. 
Fishing  is  the  chief  branch  of  industry 
along  the  VV.  coast.  The  principal  sta¬ 
tion  is  the  Lofoden  Isles,  especially  E. 
Vagoe;  but  the  produce  is  exported  from 
Bergen,  Drontheim,  Christiansand,  and 
other  western  ports  on  the  mainland.  In 
1835,  the  shipments  consisted  of 29,733,313 
lbs.  dried  cod,  &c.,  and  16,074,141  lbs. 
lub-fish,  sent  chiefly  to  the  S.  of  Europe; 
470,712  barrels  of  herrings,  mostly  to  the 
Baltic  states ;  749,302  lobsters,  to  London ; 
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4,227,524  pots  of  train  oil,  to  Holland, 
Prussia,  Hamburg,  &c. ;  besides  salmon, 
anchovies,  and  other  fish.  Iron  occurs  in 
immense  layers  in  the  E.  declivity  of  the 
Norska  Fiellen,  in  the  province  of  Chris- 
tiansand;  and  in  1835,  3,440,170  lbs.  were 
shipped  in  bars,  besides  330,083  lbs.  in 
pig,  mostly  to  Denmark,  from  Oesterii- 
sceer,  Langesund,  and  Christiania.  Cop¬ 
per  abounds  in  the  Dofrefeld  range,  at 
Roraas,  Medal,  and  Selby ;  and  in  1835, 
2,460  000  lbs.  of  ore  were  exported  at 
Hammerfest,  chiefly  to  Great  Britain;  be¬ 
sides  759,384  lbs.  of  refined  metal  at  Dron- 
theim,  to  the  Netherlands  and  Altona. 
The  imports  consist  principally  of  corn, 
butter,  cheese,  and  provisions,  from  Den¬ 
mark  ;  colonial  produce,  from  Altona, 
Hamburg,  and  Great  Britain,  the  last 
likewise  furnishing  earthenware  and  other 
manufactures;  wine,  brandy,  fruit,  and 
dressed  leather,  from  France ;  cheese, 
iron  pots,  hoops,  flax,  and  rape  and  linseed 
oil,  from  Holland;  and  hemp,  flax,  and  sail¬ 
cloth  from  Russia.  In  1835,  the  shipping 
which  entered  the  ports  of  Norway  from 
foreign  countries  amounted  to  6,599  ves¬ 
sels,  of  the  burden  of  234,989  lasts.  The 
shipping  belonging  to  Norway  is  slowly 
on  the  increase:  in  1835,  there  belonged 
to  it  2272  vessels,  of  the  burden  of  75,459 
lasts,  navigated  by  11,279  men. — In  Nor¬ 
way,  the  legislative  body,  called  the 
“  Storthing,”  consists  of  from  75  to  100 
members;  about  one-third  of  whom  are 
returned  by  the  towns,  and  the  rest  by  the 
. rural  districts.  Every  native  Norwegian 
of  25  years  of  age,  who  is  a  burgess  of 
any  town,  or  possesses  property  or  the 
life-rent  of  land  to  the  value  of  £30,  is 
entitled  to  elect  and  be  elected ;  but  for 
the  latter  privilege  he  must  not  be  less 
than  30  years  of  age,  nor  an  officer  of  the 
crown,  and  he  must  have  resided  in  Nor¬ 
way  for  10  years.  The  mode  of  election 
is  double,  being  performed  through  the 
intervention  of  election-men.  The  Stor¬ 
thing  meets  for  three  months  once  in  three 
years,  suo  jure,  and  not  by  any  writ  from 
the  king  or  his  representative.  It  may  be 
convened  at  other  times,  but  in  that  case 
it  can  pass  only  temporary  acts,  which 
must  be  ratified  during  the  next  ordinary 
session,  otherwise  they  do  not  become 
laws.  Its  tr.embers,  when  elected,  divide 
themselves  into  two  houses.  One,  called 
the  Laything ,  has  functions  corresponding 
to  those  of  the  British  House  of  Lords,  or 
French  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  is  com¬ 
posed  of  or.e-fourth  of  the  whole  number 
of  members  of  the  Storthing:  the  other 
three-fourths  constitute  the  Odelslhing , 
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or  lower  house,  and  all  proposed  enact¬ 
ments  must  originate  in  this  division.  A 
bill  which  has  passed  both  houses  usually 
becomes  a  law  by  receiving  the  sanction  of 
the  king.  But  the  Norwegian  Storthing 
enjoys  a  right  which  no  other  legislative 
assembly  in  Europe  possesses.  If  a  bill 
pass  through  both  divisions  in  three  suc¬ 
cessive  Storthings,  on  the  third  occasion  it 
becomes  the  law  of  the  land  without  the 
royal  assent;  and  this  right  was  exerted 
when  the  Norwegians  abolished  their  he¬ 
reditary  nobility  in  1821. — Judges  in  Nor¬ 
way  are  responsible  in  damages  for  their 
decisions.  Capital  punishment  has  been 
abolished;  slavery  in  chains,  for  a  longer 
or  shorter  period,  being  the  ordinary  sen¬ 
tence  for  all  kinds  of  crimes.  — The  reli¬ 
gion  is  the  Lutheran;  but  much  ceremony 
still  remains  in  the  forms  of  worship. 
The  parish  clergymen  are  paid  by  means 
of  rents  from  glebe  lands,  a  small  tithe  of 
corn  from  each  farm,  or  of  fish  in  some 
parts,  and  fees,  and  other  unfixed  sources 
of  revenue.  All  sects  of  Christians  are 
tolerated  ;  but  Jews  are  excluded  from  set- 
tling.in  Norway,  nor  are  they  even  suffered 
to  remain  in  the  country  for  more  than  a 
few  hours  at  a  time. — In  1837,  about  one- 
seventh  part,  of  the  population  were  re¬ 
ceiving  public  instruction.  In  13  of  the 
principal  towns  there  is  a  college  or  gym¬ 
nasium;  and  at  Christiania  there  is  a  uni¬ 
versity,  modelled  on  the  system  of  the 
German  universities,  but  differing  from 
them  in  the  professors  not  receiving  fees. 
The  number  of  students  varies  from  600 
to  800.  There  are,  also,  schools  of  draw¬ 
ing  and  architecture,  commerce  and  navi¬ 
gation,  and  other  special  schools.  Sunday- 
schools  have  been  widely  established;  and 
the  “Society  of  Public  Good”  maintains  a 
public  library  in  most  parishes  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  The  press  in  Norway  is  altogether 
free ;  but  every  person  is  responsible  for 
what  he  has  published. — The  Norwegian 
army  consists  of  about  12,000 ;  the  naval 
force  is  inconsiderable. 

Nubia.*  Since  1821,  this  country  has 
been  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  the  vice¬ 
roy  of  Egypt,  Mehemed  Ali.  The  people, 
in  consequence,  are  not  more  heavily  taxed 
than  they  formerly  were  by  their  petty 
chiefs,  while  in  other  respects  their  condi¬ 
tion  has  been  improved. 

Nutmeg.*  The  Dutch  East  India  Com 
pany  possesses  a  monopoly  of  the  spices  d 
the  Moluccas;  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
nutmeg-tree  is  confined  by  it  to  four  of 
those  islands  only,  viz.,  Banda-Neira.  Way, 
Run,  and  Gounong.  In  all  the  others  it 
has  been  carefully  extirpated,  because 
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being  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of  go¬ 
vernment,  they  were  supposed  to  afford 
better  opportunities  for  smuggling.  The 
tree  has  been  introduced  into  Sumatra, 
Mauritius,  and  other  parts  of  the  East,  and 
attempts  have  also  been  made  to  introduce 
it  into  Cayenne  and  Trinidad ;  but  the 
greater  expense  attending  its  cultivation 
in  these  places  has  hitherto  prevented  any 
reduction  of  the  monopoly  prices  charged 
by  the  Dutch. — Nutmegs  contain  two  oils ; 
one  a  fixed  oil,  and  the  other  volatile. 
Both  of  them  are  used  for  medical  pur¬ 
poses. 

Notria,  or  Neutria;  the  commercial 
name  for  the  skins  of  the  Mynputarnus  Bo- 
nariensis ,  the  Coypou  of  Molina,  an  aqua¬ 


tic  rodent  little  quadruped,  inhabiting  S. 
America,  especially  Chile,  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  Tucuman.  It  is  valued  on  account  of 
its  fur,  which,  like  that  of  the  beaver,  is  of 
two  kinds,  —  the  long  ruddy  hair,  and  the 
brownish  ash-coloured  fur  at  its  base.  The 
latter  is  now  largely  used  in  the  hat  manu¬ 
facture. — The  habits  of  the  nutria  or  coy¬ 
pou  are  much  like  that  of  most  of  the 
other  aquatic  rodent  animals.  Its  princi¬ 
pal  food,  in  a  state  of  nature,  is  vegetable. 
It  affects  the  neighbourhood  of  water, 
swims  perfectly  well,  and  burrows  in  the 
ground.  It  is  easily  domesticated,  and  its 
manners  in  captivity  are  very  mild.  The 
female  brings  forth  from  5  to  7  at  a  time ; 
and  the  young  always  accompany  her. 


fhBSERVATORY.*  The  following  is 
V/  a  list  of  the  principal  public  observa¬ 
tories,  with  their  latitudes,  and  longi¬ 


tudes  (in  time),  from  that  of  Greenwich, 
as  given  in  the  Nautical  Almanac  for 


1843: 


Observatories. 

Latitude. 

Long 

tude. 

o 

1 

/  • 

k. 

m. 

sec. 

Abo  (Finland) . 

eo 

26 

57 

N. 

1 

29 

8-8 

E. 

Altona . 

53 

32 

45 

N. 

0 

39 

46-6 

E. 

A  rmagh . 

54 

21 

127 

N. 

0 

26 

35  5 

VV. 

Berlin . 

5-2 

31 

13-5 

N. 

0 

53 

3.5-5 

E. 

Bremen . . . 

53 

4 

36 

N. 

0 

35 

15-9 

E. 

Cambridge . 

52 

12 

51-8 

N. 

0 

0 

23-5 

E. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. . ! . 

33 

5G 

3 

S. 

1 

13 

55 

•E. 

Copenhagen . 

55 

40 

53 

N. 

0 

50 

19-8 

55 

E. 

Dorpat  (Russia) . 

58 

22 

47 

N. 

1 

E. 

Dublin . . 

53 

23 

13 

N. 

0 

25 

22 

W. 

Edinburgh  . 

55 

57 

N. 

0 

12 

43-6 

W. 

Geneva  . 

4G 

11 

59-4 

N. 

0 

24 

37-5 

E. 

Gottingen . 

51 

31 

48 

N. 

0 

39 

46-5 

E. 

Greenwich . 

51 

28 

39 

N. 

0 

0 

0 

K  6  nigs  berg  (Prussia) . 

54 

42 

50 

N. 

1 

22 

0  5 

E. 

Madras . 

13 

4 

9-2 

N. 

5 

21 

3-8 

E. 

Marseilles . 

43 

17 

50-1 

N. 

0 

21 

29 

E. 

Munich . 

48 

8 

45 

N. 

0 

46 

26-5 

E. 

Oxford . 

51 

45 

40 

N. 

0 

5 

15 

VV. 

Palermo . 

38 

6 

44 

N. 

0 

53 

25-6 

E. 

Paramatta  (New  South  Wales) . 

33 

48 

49-8 

S. 

10 

4 

6-25  E 

Paris . 

48 

50 

13 

N. 

0 

9 

21  5 

E. 

Petersburg  (St.) . 

59 

56 

31 

N. 

2 

1 

158 

E. 

Rome . 

41 

53 

52 

N. 

0 

49 

54-7 

E. 

San  Fernando  (near  Cadiz) . 

3G 

27 

45 

N. 

0 

24 

49-1 

W. 

I  Turin . 

45 

4 

6 

N. 

0 

30 

48-4 

E. 

Vienna . 

1 

48 

12 

35 

N. 

1 

5 

31-9 

E. 

O’Connell.*  See  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland ,  (Sup.) 

Odessa.*  Its  population  had,  in  1838, 
increased  to  69,023.  —  As  a  commercial 
port,  it  is  the  second  in  rank  in  the  Russian 
empire ;  being  surpassed,  in  this  respect, 
only  by  St.  Petersburg.  From  the  year 
1817  it  has  been  a  free  port,  receiving  its 
imports,  which  consist  chiefly  of  tropical 
produce,  oil,  wine,  spirits,  timber,  cotton- 
twist  and  raw  cotton,  silks,  woollens,  and 
other  manufactured  goods,  exempt  from 


duty.  It  is  the  great  emporium  of  the 
produce  of  S.  Russia  destined  for  exporta¬ 
tion.  Its  principal  staple  is  wheat,  wnich 
is  mostly  brought  from  the  Ukraine  in 
carts,  owing  to  the  difficult  navigation  of 
the  Dneiper  and  Dneister;  and  these  carts, 
on  account  of  the  badness  of  the  roads,  are 
drawn  by  oxen  instead  of  horses.  The 
quantity  of  wheat  exported  in  1842  was 
621,664  quarters,  of  which  206,592  quar¬ 
ters  were  for  England,  and  the  remainder 
chiefly  for  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Marseilles, 
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and  other  ports  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Tallow  was  exported,  in  the  same  year, 
to  the  amount  of  9258  tons,  and  wool  to 
that  of  45,858  cwt.  The  total  value  of 
the  exports  was  £1,881,505. — The  amount 
of  the  shipping  despatched  from  Odessa 
in  1838  (exclusive  of  about  680  coasters), 
was  781  vessels,  of  the  aggregate  burden 
of  208,588  tons;  and  the  amounts  since 
have  been  still  more  considerable.  —  One 
of  the  causes  which  has  contributed  lat¬ 
terly  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  commerce 
of  Odessa,  is  the  removal  of  all  restraints 
to  the  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea,  through 
the  straits  of  Constantinople  and  the  Dar¬ 
danelles,  by  the  treaty  between  the  Turks 
and  Russians  in  1829.  From  the  vast 
quantity,  however,  of  fresh  water  poured 
into  the  Black  Sea,  the  saline  particles  are 
so  much  diluted,  that,  with  a  slight  frost, 
the  surface  becomes  covered  with  ice; 
hence,  during  a  great  part  of  the  year, 
hardly  any  navigation  is  attempted.  The 
vessels  that  resort  to  Odessa  seldom  arrive 
.at,  that  port  before  the  latter  end  of  May ; 
and  those  whose  cargoes  are  not  completed 
before  the  end  of  October,  more  frequently 
wait  the  return  of  spring,  than  adventure 
to  encounter  the  dangers  of  an  autumnal 
or  winter  voyage. 

Odilon-Barrot  (Camille  Hyacinthe) 
was  born  at  Villefort,  in  the  French  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  “  Lozere,”  in  July  1791.  His 
father  was  successively  a  member  of  the 
National  Convention,  of  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred,  and  of  the  Legislative  Body 
(corps  legislatif).  After  pursuing  his  stu¬ 
dies,  first  at  the  “Prytanee”  of  St.  Cyr, 
and  afterwards  at  the  “lycee  Napoleon,” 
Odilon-Barrot  selected  the  law  as  his  pro¬ 
fession,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  when 
only  19  years  of  age.  He  was  first  brought 
conspicuously  into  public  notice  by  his 
successful  defence  of  Wilfrid  Regnault, 
on  an  appeal  by  the  latter  to  the  court  of 
cassation  from  a  sentence  of  death,  pro¬ 
nounced  against  him,  for  alleged  political 
crimes,  by  the  court  of  assizes  of  the  de- 
partmentofthe  “Eure.”  He  distinguished 
himself  also,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  in 
the  following  year,  by  his  advocacy  in  be¬ 
half  of  certain  Protestants  of  the  S.  of 
France,  who  were  prosecuted  for  refusing 
to  adorn  their  houses  on  the  passing  by  of 
the  Catholic  procession  of  the  “  Fete- 
Dieu.”  It  was  on  occasion  of  the  acquittal 
of  the  parties  accused  in  this  instance,  that 
the  abbe  de  la  Mennais  uttered  the  excla¬ 
mation,  “  the  law  is  then  atheistical  in 
France.”  But  his  ability  and  success  as 
an  advocate  constitute  the  smallest  portion 
of  M.  Odillon-Barrot’s  title  to  the  reputa¬ 


tion  which  he  has  acquired.  The  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1830  opened  to  him  a  new  career. 
During  the  “three  days”  he  was  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  municipal  committee  sitting  at 
the  “Hotel  de  Vdle,”  and  concurred  in 
the  different  steps  which  led  to  a  change 
of  dynasty.  It  is  said  that  he  was  mairdy 
instrumental  in  persuading  General  La 
Fayette  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  solicita¬ 
tions  made  to  him  from  various  quarters, 
to  consent  to  the  scheme  of  making  him 
the  president  of  a  new  republic.  Previously 
to  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  in 
1827,  Odilon-Barrot  had,  as  a  member  of 
the  society  “Aide-toi,  le  ciel  t'aidera,” 
resisted  the  republican  tendencies  of  many 
of  his  fellow-members;  and  after  it,  too, 
he  continued  faithful  to  the  principles 
which  he  had  maintained.  His  opposition 
to  the  measures  of  the  government  of 
Louis  Philippe  has  ever  been  restrained 
within  constitutional  limits.  He  was  one 
of  the  three  commissioners  appointed,  in 
1830,  to  accompany  Charles  X.  and  his 
family  to  Cherbourg,  on  their  way  to  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  on  his  return  to  Paris,  he  be¬ 
came  prefect  of  the  department  of  the 
“Seine,”  —  an  office  which  he  held  until 
just  before  the  fall  of  the  Lafitte  ministry. 
Chosen,  in  1831,  a  member  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies,  he  took  a  decided  stand 
against  the  administration  of  Casitnir  Pe- 
rier;  voting,  however,  against  the  extreme 
“  gauche”  of  the  chamber,  on  the  question 
relating  to  the  insurrection  of  Lyons.  In 
1833,  he  earnestly  opposed  the  hereditary 
peerage,  and  proposed  the  selection  of  the 
peers  by  the  municipal  councils  of  the 
kingdom.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  discussions  which  took  place  in  refe¬ 
rence  to  the  revision  of  the  penal  code ; 
presented  a  report  on  a  proposed  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  law  of  divorce;  and  protested 
against  the  employment  of  the  word  sub¬ 
ject,  as  applied  to  the  people  of  France, 
declaring  it  to  be  unconstitutional,  &c. 
He  soon  became  the  acknowledged  leader 
of  that  portion  of  the  opposition,  which 
aimed  at  a  change  of  measures  on  the  part 
of  the  government,  but  did  not  seek  its 
overthrow, — of  those  who  continued  to 
prefer  a  monarchy  in  France,  surrounded 
by  republican  institutions,  to  the  substitu¬ 
tion,  in  place  of  the  monarchy,  of  a  repub¬ 
lic  itself.  In  1840,  he  and  his  friends 
gave  their  support  for  a  time  to  the  admi¬ 
nistration  ofM.  Thiers.  He  spoke  against 
the  “secret  fund”  voted  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  ;  resisted  the  passage  of  the  “  laws  of 
September;”  voted  in  1842  against  the 
regency  bill;  made  a  personal  attack,  in 
the  discussion  on  the  address  at  the  open- 
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ing  of  the  session  of  1843,  on  M.  Guizot, 
on  account  of  his  course  in  relation  to  the 
question  of  the  right  of  search ;  and  he 
has  subsequently  exerted  all  his  efforts  to 
overthrow  the  administration  of  the  lat¬ 
ter, —  endeavouring,  more  especially,  at 
every  opportunity  that  offered,  to  render  it 
suspected  by  the  French  people  of  a  par¬ 
tiality  to  England. 

Oguen  (Aaron)  was  born  on  the  3d  of 
December  1756,  at  Elizabethtown  in  New 
Jersey.  He  graduated  at  Princeton  col¬ 
lege  in  1773,  and  after  leaving  that  insti¬ 
tution  was  for  a  time  an  assistant  teacher 
in  a  school  in  his  native  town,  taught  by 
Mr.  Francis  Barber.  In  the  spring  of 
1777,  the  school  was  discontinued,  both 
principal  and  assistant  entering  the  army, 
the  former  as  a  major,  and  the  latter  as  a 
captain.  Throughout  the  revolutionary 
contest,  Mr.  Ogden  served  with  distinc¬ 
tion  ;  and  he  was  present  at  the  battles  of 
Brandywine,  Monmouth,  and  Springfield, 
and  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown.  At  the 
peace,  he  studied  the  law,  and  was  in  due 
season  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  rose  ra¬ 
pidly  in  his  new  profession,  and  acquired 
an  extensive  practice.  This,  however,  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  quit,  when,  on  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  war  with  France  in  1799,  his 
country  again  required  his  military  ser¬ 
vices.  Until  the  army  was  disbanded,  he 
held  the  appointments  of  a  colonel  of  infant¬ 
ry  and  a  deputy  quarter-master-general. 
In  1800,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  New  Jersey  to  be  one  of  the  elec¬ 
tors  of  president  and  vice-president  of  the 
United  States,  and  likewise  one  of  the  com¬ 
missioners  for  adjusting  the  disputed  boun¬ 
dary  between  that  state  and  the  state  of 
New  York.  From  1801  to  1803,  he  was  one 
of  the  senators  from  New  Jersey  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  He  then 
returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
in  which  he  continued  to  be  employed 
down  to  the  year  1812,  when  he  was 
elected  governor  of  New  Jersey.  During 
the  war  with  Great  Britain  which  was  be¬ 
gun  at  this  period,  the  president  (Mr. 
Madison)  tendered  to  him  a  commission 
as  a  major-general  in  the  U.  S.  army ; 
an  appointment  which  he  declined  on  the 
ground,  that,  being  invested,  by  virtue  of 
the  office  that  he  held,  with  the  command 
of  the  militia  of  his  state,  he  might,  quite 
probably,  be  able  to  do  more  service  to  his 
fellow-citizens  by  remaining  where  he 
was,  than  by  complying  with  the  wishes 
of  the  president.  In  1815,  being  no  longer 
governor,  and  having  become  engaged  in 
a  speculation  in  steamboats,  the  success 
of  wh/ch  was  interfered  with  by  the  ex¬ 


clusive  privilege  bestowed  on  Mr.  Fulton 
to  navigate  with  steam  the  waters  com- 
prebended  within  the  limits  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  he  directed  all  his  energies  to 
effect  its  repeal,  on  account  of  its  alleged 
unconstitutionality.  The  argument  which 
he  delivered  in  support  of  a  petition  for 
this  purpose,  before  the  Legislature  at 
Albany,  though  opposed  by  several  emi¬ 
nent  members  of  the  New  York  bar,  came 
very  near  overthrowing  the  monopoly 
against  which  he  contended;  the  bill  in¬ 
troduced,  in  accordance  with  his  views, 
after  passing  the  House  of  Assembly  by  a 
large  majority,  being  rejected  in  the  Se¬ 
nate  only  by  a  single  vote.  Subsequently 
to  this  occurrence,  Governor  Ogden  lived 
very  much  in  retirement,  holding  no  pub¬ 
lic  office,  and  appearing  on  public  occa¬ 
sions  merely  as  a  spectator  or  auditor. 
He  died  on  the  19th  of  August  1839,  in 
the  83d  year  of  his  age,  respected  and  ho¬ 
noured  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Oginski*  (Michael  Casimir)  passed  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  in  Italy,  at  Flo¬ 
rence,  where  he  died  in  1833.  Besides 
his  memoirs  on  Poland  and  the  Poles, 
previously  mentioned,  he  is  the  author  of 
“Observations  sur  la  Pologne  et  les  Po- 
lonais,  pour  servir  d’introduction  aux  Me- 
moires  de  Michel  Oginski,”  published, 
with  some  additions,  by  Leonard  Chodzko. 

Ohsson  (Ignace  Mourdja  d1)  was  born 
at  Constantinople,  of  an  Armenian  family, 
in  1740.  He  entered  at  an  early  age  into 
the  service  of  the  Swedish  leo-ation  in  his 
native  city,  and  was  successively  secre¬ 
tary,  first  interpreter  of  legation,  and 
charge  d’affaires  of  the  king  of  Sweden 
to  the  Ottoman  Porte.  His  acquaintance 
with  the  Arabic  and  Turkish  languages 
led  him  to  conceive  the  plan  of  his  great 
work,  giving  an  account  of  the  Turkish 
empire  at  the  period  when  it  was  written. 
It  was  published  at  Paris,  -and  in  the 
French  language,  under  the  title  of  “  Ta¬ 
bleau  general  de  l’empire  Othoman,”  in 
two  parts,  one  relating  to  the  Mohamme¬ 
dan  religion  and  legislation,  and  the  other 
containing  the  history  of  the  empire  ( 1787- 
90,  2  vols.  in  fob).  A  third  volume  was 
added  by  his  son  (1820)  from  the  manu¬ 
scripts  left  behind  him  by  the  author,  and 
which  contained  the  civil,  political,  crimi¬ 
nal,  and  military  codes  of  the  Turks.  The 
work  possesses  a  high  order  of  merit,  and 
is  distinguished  by  the  elegance  of  the 
type  and  engravings,  but  is  still  incom¬ 
plete,  though  the  materials  for  continuing 
it  are  said  not  to  be  yet  exhausted.  M. 
d’Ohsson  resided  in  France  from  the  year 
1784  till  the  progress  of  the  revolution  in 
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that  ‘iorixtry  induced  him  to  transfer  his 
residence  for  a  time  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  was  favourably  received  by  the 
Grand  Seignior  (Selim  III.).  On  return¬ 
ing  to  France,  he  there  published,  in  1804, 
an  introduction  to  his  former  work,  enti¬ 
tled  “Tableau  historique  de  1’ Orient”  (*2 
vols.,  8vo.).  The  author  died  in  August 
1807.  —  His  son,  the  baron  Const  (inline 
Mouradja  d'  Ohsson,  minister  of  Sweden, 
first  at  the  Hague  (1816),  and  subsequent¬ 
ly  at  Berlin  (1834),  and  a  member  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Paris,  was  born  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  about  the  year  1780.  He  has 
written  the  “  Ilistoire  des  Mongols,  depuis 
Tchinguis-Khan  jusqu’a  Timeer-Lane” 
(1824 — 2d  ed.  1834-35,  4  vols.),  and  ano¬ 
ther  work  entitled  “Des  peuples  du  Cau- 
case  et  des  pays  au  nord  de  la  mer  Noire 
et  de  la  mer  Caspienne  dans  le  Xe  siecle, 
on  voyage  d’Abou-el-Cassim”  (1827),  an 
imitation  in  some  sort  of  the  journey  of 
Anacharsis  into  Greece,  and  as  faithful  to 
the  truth  as  it  is  interesting. 

.  Oken.*  This  distinguished  naturalist 
accepted,  in  1833,  an  appointment  to  a 
professorship  in  the  new  university  of 
Zurich,  in  Switzerland. — His  last  work  is 
entitled  “A  general  view  of  Natural  His¬ 
tory  for  all  classes”  (Allgemeine  Natur- 
geschichte  fur  alle  Stande).  Several 
volumes  of  it  have  been  published,  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1833  and  1842. 

Olbers.*  In  the  “  Annuaire  du  Bu¬ 
reau  des  longitudes”  for  the  year  1832, 
there  is  a  dissertation  by  this  eminent  astro¬ 
nomer  and  physician,  entitled  “  De  l’influ- 
ence  de  la  lune  sur  les  saisons  et  sur  le  corps 
humain.”  He  had  been  already  a  long 
time  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  when  in  1829  he 
was  chosen  to  be  a  foreign  member  of  that 
learned  body,  in  the  room  of  Dr.  Wollas¬ 
ton.  He  had  previous  to  this,  too,  become 
an  honorary  or  corresponding  member 
'of  almost  all  the  other  scientific  societies 
of  Europe;  and  the  monarchs  of  Denmark 
and  Prussia  had  signified  the  sense  which 
they  entertained  of  his  merits,  by  con¬ 
ferring  upon  him  orders  of  knighthood. 
And  in  1833,  the  Senate  of  Bremen,  in 
the  vicinity  of  which  city  he  was  born, 
and  where  he  resided,  decreed  that  his 
bust  should  be  placed  in  the  public  library. 
— He  died  at  Bremen,  on  the  2d  of  March 
1840. 

Olfactory  Nerves  ;  the  pair  of  nerves 
which,  proceeding  from  the  brain,  are  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose,  and  are  subsidiary  to  the  sense  of 
smell. 

Oliver  (Daniel)  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  was 


born  at  Marblehead,  Mass.,  September 
9th  1787.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  1 
University,  with  high  honours,  in  1806, 
and,  after  taking  his  degree  in  Medicine 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1810, 
commenced  practice  at  Salem,  Mass.  In 
1815  he  was  appointed  lecturer  in  Che¬ 
mistry  at  Dartmouth  College.  In  1820, 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Physic,  Physiology,  and 
Materia  Medica,  and  thereupon  became  a 
resident  of  Hanover.  He  was  also  made 
professor  of  Intellectual  Philosophy  in 
1828,  and  published  his  inaugural  ad¬ 
dress,  an  acute  and  learned  discourse,  but 
delivered  only  one  course  of  lectures.  In 
1837,  Dr.  Oliver  removed  to  Cambridge, 
where  he  resided  until  his  death,  June  1st 
1842.  He  had  been  appointed  a  professor 
in  the  Ohio  Medical  College  at  Cincin¬ 
nati,  and  delivered  one  course  of  lectures, 
but  resigned  the  office  on  account  of  his 
declining  health.  Dr.  Oliver  held  a  high 
rank  in  his  profession ;  and  his  instructions 
were  distinguished  for  the  extent  and  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  learning  which  they  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  simple,  clear,  and  forcible  man¬ 
ner.  He  published  his  valuable  “  First 
Lines  in  Physiology”  in  1835.  He  was- 
an  eminent  classical  scholar,  his  earliest 
work  having  been  the  Greek-English 
Lexicon,  which  he  prepared  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  Mr.  Pickering,  while  both  were 
residents  of  Salem.  Besides  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  modern  literature,  he  was 

O  9 

conversant  with  Hebrew,  and  was  accus¬ 
tomed  daily  to  read  the  Scriptures  in  then 
original  languages.  He  was  a  man  of 
untiring  benevolence,  inflexible  integrity, 
and  exemplary  piety. 

Olmutz.*  Population  in  1840,  12,782. 

It  is  the  seat  of  a  university,  which  was 
founded  in  1581,  suspended  in  1784,  and 
restored  in  1827.  In  1833,  it  had,  in  all, 
682  students.  Olmutz  has,  besides,  a  gym¬ 
nasium,  a  military  school,  an  academy  for 
the  children  of  the  nobility,  an  episcopal 
seminary,  and  numerous  inferior  schools. 

It  has  also  a  library  of  about  50,000 
printed  volumes,  and  many  hundred  MSS. 

It  is  the  residence  of  an  archbishop. 

Opium.*  In  Turkey  and  Persia,  opium¬ 
eating,  once  very  common,  is  on  the  de¬ 
cline,  owing  to  the  less  rigid  observance 
of  Mohammed’s  injunctions  against  ine¬ 
briating  liquors;  but  in  China,  the  use  of 
it  is  on  the  increase.  In  the  last  country, 
however,  it  is  smoked,  a  custom  less  per 
nicious  than  eating,  on  account  of  the  pre¬ 
parations  vvi.ich  the  drug  has  to  undergo 
before  being  fitted  for  the  pipe.  Indeed, 
taken  in  moderation  in  this  wav,  it  is  said 
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to  have  no  bad  consequences;  and  in  re¬ 
gard  to  China,  opium  debauchees  are  said 
not  to  be  more  common  there  than  are 
drunkards  in  other  countries. — The  opium 
trade  with  China,  though  prohibited  so  far 
back  as  1796,  attracted  little  notice  from 
the  Chinese  government  before  the  year 
1820.  Macao  was  for  some  time  its  cen¬ 
tre;  but  in  consequence  of  the  misconduct 
of  the  Portuguese,  it  was  removed  to  the 
small  island  of  Lintin,  in  the  estuary  of 
the  Canton  river.  There,  notwithstanding 
many  paper  prohibitions,  it  was  conducted 
with  regularity,  under  the  immediate  no¬ 
tice  of  the  imperial  functionaries,  —  who, 
indeed,  are  the  chief  opium-smokers, — 
until  the  arrival  of  Commissioner  Lin  at 
Canton  in  1839,  when  the  British  superin¬ 
tendent,  Captain  Elliot,  and  a  number  of 
merchants,  were  seized,  and  retained  (for 
about  6  weeks)  until  the  delivery  of  the 
stock  then  on  hand,  consisting  of  20,283 
chests,  valued  at  £3,000,000.  Since  this 
occurrence,  the  trade  has  been  pursued  in 
a  more  irregular  manner;  mostly  by  armed 
clippers,  who,  braving  every  danger,  beat 
up  the  China  seas  even  in  the  very  height 
of  the  monsoon,  and,  wandering  along  the 
coast,  dispose  of  their  cargoes  to  junks, 
who  bring  out  dollars  and  sycee  silver  in 
exchange.  The  quantity  thus  sold  is  said 
to  be  as  great  as  ever, — a  circumstance 
which  can  occasion  little  surprise,  when  it 
is  considered  that,  besides  the  weakness 
and  corruption  of  the  imperial  government, 
the  drug,  while  its  cost  in  India  is  under 
400  rupees  per  chest,  finds  a  market  in 
China  at  from  $400  to  $500.  —  The  mo¬ 
tive  commonly  assigned  for  the  prohibition 
of  this  traffic  is  the  demoralizing  tendency 
of  the  use  of  opium.  Yet  the  poppy  is 
cultivated  in  China  in  six  different  pro¬ 
vinces,  in  one  of  which  the  opium  prepared 
is  said  to  amount  annually  to  several  thou¬ 
sand  chests.  But  the  moral  reason  is  not 
the  only  one.  Formerly,  a  large  portion 
of  the  British  imports  were  paid  for  in  bul¬ 
lion;  but  since  the  expansion  of  the  opium 
trade,  the  balance  has  been  reversed,  and 
there  is  now  a  constant  drain  of  treasure 
from  China.  The  imperial  government, 
viewing  the  precious  metals  as  the  only 
true  riches  of  a  state,  regard  this  as  a  na¬ 
tional  grievance ;  and  the  trade  is  accord¬ 
ingly  denounced,  in  their  state  papers,  as 
one  which  occasions  “an  oozing  out  of 
silver,  whereby  the  fathomless  gulf  of  the 
outer  sea  will  soon  be  the  receptacle  of 
the  easily  exhaustible  wealth  of  the  cen¬ 
tra.  spring.”  It  is,  moreover,  quite  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  increased  rigour  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese,  in  respect  to  tne  trade  carried  on  by 


the  English  with  its  subjects,  may  m 
some  degree  be  attributed  to  a  growing 
jealousy  of  the  influence  exercised,  or 
attempted  to  be  exercised,  by  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  over  the  nations  of  Central  Asia. 

Oporto.*  The  exports  of  port  wine 
have  varied  in  latter  years  from  26,000  to 
near  40,000  pipes.  England  continues  to 
be  much  the  largest  consumer  of  it.  The 
high  discriminating  duties  on  French 
wines,  imposed  in  the  reign  of  William 
III.,  originally  introduced  it  into  the  Bri¬ 
tish  markets,  and  gave  it  a  preference,  to 
which,  though  an  excellent  wine,  it  had 
no  just  title :  this  preference  first  gene¬ 
rated,  and  its  long  continuance  has  since 
so  confirmed,  the  taste  for  port  among  the 
great  bulk  of  the  population,  that  it  bids 
fair  to  maintain  its  ascendency  as  an  after- 
dinner  wine,  notwithstanding  the  equaliza¬ 
tion  of  the  duties.  At  an  average  of  the 
8  years  ending  with  1841,  there  were 
shipped  from  Oporto  for  England  26,370 
pipes  a  year.  Next  to  England,  Brazil, 
the  United  States,  Russia,  and  the  north 
of  Europe,  are  the  principal  consumers  of 
port ;  but  the  total  exports  to  them  do  not 
amount  to  a  fourth  part  of  those  to  Eng¬ 
land. —  The  Oporto  Wine  Company  have 
the  monopoly  of  the  wine  trade,  and  like¬ 
wise  of  the  brandy  trade  of  the  Douro. — 
Though  wine  is  the  great  staple,  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  fruit  are  also  considerable. — From 
80,000  to  90,000  tons  of  shipping  enter 
annually,  of  which  one-fourth  are  British. 
Oporto,  like  Lisbon,  has  a  regular  steam 
communication  with  England. — The  popu¬ 
lation  of  Oporto  in  1827,  including  Villa- 
nova  and  Gaya,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Douro,  amounted  to  80,000. 

Orangemen.*  The  Orange  lodges  were 
finally  suppressed,  by  act  of  parliament,  in 
1836. 

Oratory  signifies  commonly  a  room 
in  a  private  house  set  apart  for  prayer.  . 
It  differs  from  a  chapel,  inasmuch  as  it 
does  not  contain  an  altar,  nor  may  mass 
be  celebrated  in  it. 

Order  of  the  Day.  In  parliamentary 
usage,  one  method  of  superseding  a  ques¬ 
tion,  ajready  proposed  to  a  deliberative  or 
legislative  body,  is  by  moving  “for  the 
order  of  the  day  to  be  read.”  This  mo¬ 
tion,  to  entitle  it  to  precedence,  must  be 
for  the  order  generally,  and  not  for  any 
particular  order;  and  if  this  is  carried,  the 
orders  must  be  read  and  proceeded  on  in 
the  course  in  which  they  stand.  But  it 
can,  in  its  turn,  be  superseded  by  a  motion 
to  adjourn. 

Oregon.*  See  United  States ,  (Sup.) 

Orenburg,  the  chief  city  of  the  govern- 
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mont  of  the  same  name,  in  Asiatic  Russia, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Sakmara  and  the 
Oural  rivers,  in  51°  46'  N.  lat.,  and  55°  5/ 
E.  long.  It  has  about  20,000  inhabitants, 
of  whom  5000  are  Tartars.  It  is  well 
built,  and  regularly  fortified.  In  1825,  a 
school  was  established  here  for  the  special 
use  of  the  Mohammedans,  and  the  study 
of  their  language.  A  considerable  com¬ 
merce  is  carried  on  with  the  neighbouring 
Kirghises,  and  the  place  is  frequented  by 
merchants  from  Bokhara,  and  even  from 
parts  still  more  remote.  In  1833,  there 
arrived  here  14  caravans,  with  2547 
camels;  and  during  the  same  year  there 
'were  despatched  13  caravans,  with  4769 
camels  and  264  draught-horses.  The 
value  of  the  imports  was  3.551,198,  and 
of  the  exports  3,577,921  roubles. 

Orfila  (Matthieu  Joseph  Bonaventura) 
was  born  at  Mahon,  in  the  island  of  Mi¬ 
norca,  in  April  1787.  He  studied  medi¬ 
cine,  and  the  physical  sciences  generally, 
at  Valencia  in  Spain,  and  with  so  much 
success  as  to  be  sent  to  Paris,  in  1806,  at 
the  expense  of  the  government,  to  com¬ 
plete  his  education,  and  to  qualify  himself 
especially  to  occupy  a  professorship  of  che¬ 
mistry,  on  his  return  to  his  own  country. 
Circumstances,  however,  interfered  with 
this  arrangement.  M.  Orfila  formed  con¬ 
nexions  in  France,  which  he  became  un¬ 
willing  to  break  asunder.  He  remained 
there  permanently,  and  was  even  natu¬ 
ralized  as  a  French  citizen.  He  took  his 
doctor’s  degree  in  1811,  and  began  at 
once  to  deliver  private  lectures  on  che¬ 
mistry,  particularly  in  its  application  to 
medicine.  These  lectures,  which  procured 
for  him  reputation,  pecuniary  profit,  and 
the  acquaintance  and  patronage  of  some 
of  the  leading  scientific  men  of  Paris,  he 
continued  to  deliver  until  the  year  1819, 
when  he  was  appointed  professor  of  legal 
medicine  in  the  faculty  of  medicine.  In 
1823,  he  was  transferred  to  the  professor¬ 
ship  of  chemistry  in  that  faculty,  an  office 
which  he  still  continues  to  hold.  In  the 
same  year,  he  was  appointed  consulting 
physician  to  the  king;  and  in  1832,  a 
member  of  the  council  of  the  university, 
and  of  the  “conseil  generg.1  des  hopitaux,” 
and  likewise  perpetual  dean  of  the  medical 
faculty,  and  president  of  the  “  Jurys  medi- 
caux.”  —  The  first  work  published  by  M. 
Orfila  was  a  treatise  on  poisons,  under  the 
title  of  “Toxologie  generale”  (1811),  a 
work  remarkable  for  its  perspicuity,  for 
the  precision  of  the  experiments  detailed, 
and  lor  the  justness  of  the  conclusions  de¬ 
duced.  After  the  publication  of  a  second 
edition  of  it  (3  vols.  1818),  it  was  merged 
y  the  author  in  his  “  Traite  de  medecine 


legale”  (2  vols.  1828).  Among  his  scien¬ 
tific  productions  may  also  be  mentioned 
here  his  “Chimie  medicale,”  which  ap¬ 
peared  first  in  1816,  but  has  reached  a 
6th  edition  (2  vols.) ;  his  treatise  (jointly 
with  his  brother-in-law,  M.  Lesueur)  “des 
exhumations  juridiques;”  together  with 
his  various  memoirs  on  poisonings  by 
mineral  substances,  such  as  arsenic,  anti¬ 
mony,  &c. 

Oriani  (Barnabe),  an  eminent  Italian 
astronomer,  was  bom  at  Garignano,  a 
village  near  Milan,  in  July  1752.  He 
distinguished  himself,  at  a  comparatively 
early  age,  by  the  zeal  with  which  he  pro¬ 
secuted  his  astronomical  studies ;  and,  in 
1786,  he  was  sent  by  his  government  to 
London,  to  procure  a  mural  quadrant  and 
other  instruments,  to  be  made  there  with 
the  greatest  accuracy,  under  the  direction 
of  Ramsden,  for  the  observatory  of  Milan. 
On  his  return  home,  he  took  part  in  the 
measurement  of  a  degree  of  the  meridian 
in  Italy,  as  also  in  the  triangulations  re¬ 
quisite  for  the  construction  of  an  improved 
map  of  Lombardy.  On  the  organization 
of  the  Italian  Institute,  he  was  selected  to 
be  one  of  the  first  30  members;  and  he 
was  subsequently  dignified  by  Napoleon 
with  the  title  of  count,  and  appointed  a 
senator  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  He  was 
the  first  person  that  determined  the  orbit 
of  Uranus;  and  when  Piazzi  discovered 
the  planet  Ceres,  in  1801,  which  he  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  comet,  it  was  Oriani  who 
ascertained  it,  by  the  calculation  of  the 
elements  of  its  orbit,  to  be  a  planet. — The 
principal  works  of  Oriani  are  his  “  Tables 
of  Uranus”  (1783);  his  “Theoria  planetie 
Mercurii”  (1798);  and  his  excellent  “Tri- 
gonometria  sphserica”  (1806).  He  died 
at  Milan,  on  the  12th  of  November  1832, 
leaving  behind  him  a  large  estate,  which 
lie  bequeathed  to  scientific  purposes. 

Orsedew  (Ger.  Flitter  gold )  is  an  article 
resembling  gold-leaf,  and  is  made  of  cop¬ 
per  and  zinc,  chiefly  at  Manheim  in  Germa¬ 
ny,  whence  it  is  also  called  Manheim  gold. 
It  is  largely  imported  into  England.  It  is 
there  chiefly  used  in  tinselling  dolls  and 
toys.  But  the  greater  portion  is  reshipped 
to  the  East  Indies,  where  it  is  in  demand 
by  the  natives  for  decking  their  gods, 
priests,  and  dancers. 

Ottoman  empire.*  See  Turkey, { Sup.) 

Oudinot*  (Marshal).  After  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  1830,  he  gave  a  steady  support 
to  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe,  who 
appointed  him,  in  May  1839,  to  the  office 
of  grand-chancellor  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  and  subsequently  to  succeed  Mar¬ 
shal  Moncey  as  governor  of  the  Hotel  of 
the  Invalids,  in  1842. 
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PACKET,  in  Navigation,  meant  origin¬ 
ally  a  vessel  appointed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  a  country  to  carry  the  mails  be¬ 
tween  it  and  its  dependencies,  or  between 

it  and  foreign  countries.  It  is  now  used 
© 

to  signify  any  ordinary  vessel,  sailing  re¬ 
gularly,  or  at  stated  times,  from  one  port 
to  another. 

Packfong;  the  Chinese  name  of  the 
alloy  of  nickel  and  copper,  commonly 
called  German  silver.  It  is  an  alloy  of  7 
parts  of  zinc,  2.5  parts  of  copper,  and  6.5 
of  nickel. 

Padua.*  The  population  of  the  city 
proper  is  stated  to  be  34,000 ;  but,  includ¬ 
ing  die  suburbs,  it  may  perhaps  amount 
to  50,000.  The  university,  though  at  pre¬ 
sent  much  declined  from  its  former  im¬ 
portance,  has  still  to  boast  of  several  dis¬ 
tinguished  professors,  and  ranks  as  the 
second  institution  of  the  kind  in  Italy; 
that  of  Pavia  being  the  first.  It  has  the 
usual  four  faculties  of  the  European  (con¬ 
tinental)  universities,  and  35  professors, 
with  from  400  to  500  students.  It  is  go¬ 
verned  by  a  senate,  composed  of  a  rector 
and  12  other  individuals  chosen  from  its 
general  assembly;  which  includes,  with 
the  directors,  deans,  and  professors,  all  the 
doctors  who  have  graduated  at  Padua  in 
the  different  faculties,  and  reside  in  the 
city.  The  university  library  contains 
70,000  volumes;  and  there  is  also  an  epis¬ 
copal  library,  with  55,000  volumes  and  800 
MSS. 

Paer.*  After  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  Na¬ 
poleon  took  Paer  with  him  to  Paris,  where, 
besides  being  a  professor  in  the  Conserva¬ 
toire,  he  succeeded  Spontini,  in  1812,  in 
the  direction  of  the  Italian  Opera.  He 
also  directed  the  music  of  the  emperor, 
and  gave  lessons  to  the  empress  in  sing¬ 
ing.  —  He  died  at  Paris  in  1839. 

Paez.*  During  his  presidency  over  the 
republic  of  Venezuela,  beginning  in  1830, 
and  continuing  four  years,  he  did  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  improve  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  that  country,  and,  for  a  time  after 
its  expiration,  he  lived  in  retirement  on  his 
estate,  when  the  revolt  which  broke  out 
against  his  successor  Vargas,  constrained 
him  to  reappear  once  more  on  the  political 
arena.  Putting  h  imself  at  the  head  of  the 
army  for  the  defence  of  the  constitution 
that  lie  had  established,  he  made  a  rapid 
march  upon  Caraccas,  the  capital  city  of 
the  republic,  which  opened  its  gates  to 


him  without  resistance;  and  having  re¬ 
stored  the  president  to  his  office,  he  again 
retired  to  private  life.  In  1838,  he  was 
once  more  elected  president  of  Vene¬ 
zuela. 

Paganini.*  The  latter  part  of  the  life 
of  this  celebrated  artist  was  passed  in 
Italy.  He  died  at  Genoa,  of  the  cholera, 
in  October  1835. 

Paisley.*  The  total  sales  of  shawls 
in  1834  were  estimated  at  £1,000,000; 
and  the  trade  has  greatly  increased  since. 
Machinery  has  been  advantageously  em¬ 
ployed  in  finishing  the  shawls,  in  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  clipping ,  which  was  formerly 
performed,  in  a  comparatively  clumsy  way, 
by  the  hand.  The  Jacquard  loom  has  also 
been  recently  introduced.  All  the  trades 
too,  depending  on  and  subordinate  to  the 
shawl  branch  have  been  increased,  and,  in 
particular,  that  of  dyeing.  Other  trades, 
however,  must  have  proportionably  de¬ 
clined,  since,  during  the  last  12  or  15 
years,  Paisley  has  done  little  more  than 
keep  its  ground.  Its  population  in  1831 
was  46,199,  and  in  1841,  48,828.  We 
are  informed  that,  in  the  interval  between 
these  two  dates,  its  manufacturing  popula¬ 
tion  has  frequently  been  involved  in  ex¬ 
treme  distress;  occasioned,  as  we  are 
likewise  informed,  by  fluctuations  of  de¬ 
mand,  but  more  frequently,  perhaps,  ori¬ 
ginating  in  the  improvident  loans  made 
by  the  banks  to  individuals  without  capi¬ 
tal,  which  have  tempted  the  latter  to  en¬ 
gage  in  the  most  hazardous  speculations, 
generally  to  their  own  ruin,  and  in  most 
instances,  also,  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
town. 

Palermo.*  Population  at  present  about 
160,000.  The  university  is  attended  by 
about  600  students,  and  comprises  several 
eminent  names  among  its  professors.  Few 
lectures  are,  however,  said  to  be  deliver¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  education  given  is  stated  to 
be  worthless  in  the  extreme. 

Palmella.*  See  Portugal ,  (Sup.) 

Palm  oil;  a  fatty  substance  obtained 
from  the  Eloeis  Guineensis,  a  species  of 
palm  common  on  the  western  shore  of 
Africa.  It  has  the  consistency  of  honey 
or  butter,  a  golden  yellow  colour,  the 
smell  of  violets,  and  sweetish  taste.  It  is 
made  use  of  by  the  negroes  for  anointing 
the  skin,  and  in  cooking. — It  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  toilet  soap  and  perfumery. 
Candles  have  been  made  of  its  stearine, 
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and  it  is  sometimes  burned  in  lamps,  ar  d 
made  into  ointments. 

Panama*  (Isthmus  of).  The  railroad 
across  it  which  was  decreed  by  the  Legis¬ 
lature  at  Bogota  in  1834,  at  the  suggestion 
of  an  English  engineer  of  the  name  of 
Lloyd,  was  never  carried  into  execution. 
Public  attention,  both  in  Europe  and  Ame¬ 
rica,  has,  however,  been  more  and  more  di¬ 
rected  to  the  project  of  constructing  a  canal 
across  the  isthmus,  as  the  most  desirable 
mode  of  connecting  the  waters  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  with  those  of  the  Pacific  Ocean: 
A  proposition  for  this  purpose  was  made 
by  an  English  company  in  1843,  but  re¬ 
jected  by  the  government  of  New  Grana¬ 
da.  Some  further  delay,  too,  may  take 
place  before  this  great  undertaking  shall 
be  begun,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  adjust¬ 
ing  satisfactorily  the  conflicting  claims  of 
the  local  government  and  of  the  parties 
who  may  furnish  the  necessary  capital. 

Pancicoucke  (Charles  Louis  Fleury),  a 
son  of  Charles  Joseph  Panckoucke,  noticed 
in  a  preceding  volume,  was  born  at  Paris, 
in  December  1780.  He  early  exhibited  a 
taste  for  literary  pursuits,  and  then  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence, 
with  such  diligence  and  effect  as  to  be 
distinguished  for  his  acquirements,  among 
the  students  of  the  xAcademy  of  Legisla¬ 
tion.  But  the  career  of  a  practising  law¬ 
yer  had  no  attractions  for  him.  About  the 
year  1803,  he  resolved  to  adopt  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  his  father,  viz.,  that  of  a  book¬ 
seller  and  publisher.  His  publications 
were,  in  general,  remarkable  either  for 
their  extent,  or  the  elegance  of  the  style 
in  which  they  were  executed.  Among 
the  most  important  may  be  mentioned  the 
“  Dictionnaire  des  sciences  medicales,”  in 
60  volumes  8vo. ;  the  “Victoires  et  Con- 
quetes  des  Franqais,”  in  34  volumes  8vo. ; 
an  edition  of  the  great  work  on  the  French 
expedition  to  Egypt,  in  26  volumes,  with 
12  folio  volumes  of  plates;  the  “Barreaux 
frangais  et  anglais,”  in  19  volumes  8vo. 
(a  collection  of  the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  the 
eloquence  of  the  bar) ;  and  especially  the 
“  Bibliotheque  latine-franqaise,”  in  174 
volumes  8vo.  M.  Panckoucke  himself 
was  the  translator  of  the  works  of  Tacitus 
for  this  edition  ;  and  his  translation  has  a 
high  rank  among  the  48  different  transla¬ 
tions  which  have  been  made  of  Tacitus 
into  the  French  language.  He  published, 
from  1803  to  1838,  no  less  than  18  editions 
of  this  author,  either  in  whole  or  in  part: 
among  them  is  a  splendid  edition,  consist¬ 
ing  only  of  80  copies,  executed,  in  1826- 
27,  by  order  of  the  minister  of  the  inte¬ 
rior. —  M.  Panckoucke  was  the  author, 
Vol.  XIV. — 60  v  ^ 


when  quite  young,  of  an  essay,  entitled 
“  Etudes  d’un  jeune  homme  addressees  a 
un  vieillard next,  in  1807,  of  a  pamphlet 
which  attracted  some  attention,  and  was 
honoured  by  the  encomiums  bestowed  upon 
it  in  public  by  Lanjuinais  and  Franqois 
de  Neufchateau,  under  the  title  of  “De 
l'exposition,  de  la  prison,  et  de  la  peine  de 
mort and,  in  1828,  of  another  pamphlet 
giving  an  account  of  the  life  and  writings 
of  his  father,  with  the  letters  addressed  to 
the  latter  by  Voltaire  and  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau. 

Pancreas,  in  Anatomy,  a  glandular 
viscus  of  the  abdomen ;  in  certain  animals 
called  the  sweetbread.  It  secretes  a  fluid 
very  like  the  saliva,  and  pours  it  into  the 
duodenum.  Its  use  appears  to  be  to  dilute 
the  bile,  and  render  it  more  miscible  with 
the  food. 

Panopticon;  a  term  coined  by  Jeremy 
Bentham  to  denote  the  plan  of  tiie  prison 
which  he  designed,  and  recommended  for 
adoption  in  his  “Theory  of  Punishments.” 
Its  principal  peculiarity  consisted  in  its 
form,  and  in  the  disposition  of  its  cells, 
which  were  so  constructed  that  the  in¬ 
spector  could  see  each  prisoner,  at  all 
times,  without  himself  being  seen;  and 
hence  the  orio-in  of  the  term. 

o 

Papineau  (Louis  Joseph)  was  born  at 
Montreal,  in  Lower  Canada,  in  October 
1789.  His  family  had  emigrated  into 
Canada,  towards  the  end  of  the  17th  cen¬ 
tury,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Bordeaux, 
in  the  south  of  France.  His  father,  Mr. 
Joseph  Papineau,  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  obtaining  for  his  native  province  the 
constitution  bestowed  upon  it,  by  the  Bri¬ 
tish  government,  in  1799 ;  and  from  1791 
to  1810  or  1811,  he  was  the  most  influen¬ 
tial  member  of  the  House  of  Assembly.- - 
Mr.  L.  J.  Papineau  was  sent  at  an  early 
age  to  Quebec,  to  be  educated  at  the 
seminary  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Catholic  clergy  of  that  city,  and  re¬ 
mained  there  until  he  was  17  years  of 
age.  He  next  entered  on  the  study  of 
the  law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  about 
the  year  1811-12.  He  had,  however,  been 
previously  to  this  (in  lt:09)  elected  to  the 
Assembly  from  the  county  of  Kent,  now 
the  county  of  Chambly,  after  a  severe  con¬ 
test,  in  which  he  was  opposed  by  all  the 
strength  of  the  government  party.  This 
county  he  represented  during  two  parlia¬ 
ments  ;  after  which  he  went  in  for  the  west 
ward  of  Montreal,  for  which  place  he  was 
elected  uninterruptedly  for  20  years.  —  At 
the  period  of  his  entrance  into  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  Mr.  Papineau  not  merely  took  the 
popular  side  in  the  dispute  then  pond- 
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mg’,  between  that  body  and  the  official 
party,  for  the  control  of  the  public  expen¬ 
diture,  but,  by  the  ability  and  eloquence 
which  he  displayed,  gave  an  augmented 
force  to  the  demands  of  the  Assembly. 
In  1812,  he  was  one  of  those  who  endea¬ 
voured,  though  in  vain,  to  save  the  pro¬ 
vince  from  any  collision  with  the  United 
States.  The  war  proceeded,  and  he  served 
as  a  captain  in  the  militia  until  the  return 
of  peace.  In  the  year  1817,  he  was 
chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly. 
In  1820,  Lord  Dalhousie,  then  newly  ap¬ 
pointed  to  be  governor  of  Lower  Canada, 
made  Mr.  Papineau  an  executive  coun¬ 
sellor,  with  a  view  to  soften  the  opposition 
of  the  latter  to  the  system  of  administra¬ 
tion  that  was  pursued.  But  this  step  had 
not  the  slightest  effect ;  Mr.  Papineau  re¬ 
sisted  as  earnestly  as  before  every  attempt 
to  procure  from  the  Assembly  a  permanent 
civil  list,  a  civil  list  for  the  king’s  life,  and 
even  a  vote  of  supplies  without  specific 
appropriations.  When,  in  1822,  it  was 
proposed  by  the  ministers  in  England,  in 
order  to  destroy  the  influence  of  the 
French  Canadian  population  of  the  Lower 
province,  to  unite  both  Upper  and  Lower 
provinces  under  a  single  government  and 
a  single  legislative  assembly,  he  was  one 
of  the  three  deputies  who  were  appointed 
to  go  to  Europe  to  remonstrate  against 
the  measure;  and  before  his  departure  he 
was  dismissed  from  the  executive  council. 
The  projected  union  was  successfully  op¬ 
posed  ;  and  the  deputies,  on  their  return 
in  1824,  were  enabled  to  state  to  the 
Assembly,  “  that  the  measure  of  an  union 
was  dropped,  and  that,  in  case  of  its  re¬ 
vival,  the  subject  would  be  communicated 
to  the  colony,  and  time  would  be  allowed 
to  enable  the  colonists  to  be  heard  in  par¬ 
liament.” — From  the  period  of  his  return, 
Mr.  Papineau  gave  up  his  practice  at  the 
bar,  that  he  might  devote  himself  exclu¬ 
sively  to  his  legislative  duties.  He  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  the  leader  of  the  opposition 
to  the  provincial  administration;  and  Lord 
Dalhousie  had  the  indiscretion  to  resent 
the  course  which  he  pursued,  by  refusing, 
in  1827,  to  sanction  the  blouse’s  choice  of 
him  as  their  speaker,  and  by  depriving 
him,  at  the  same  time,  of  his  commission 
as  a  captain  in  the  militia.  For  this  last 
indignity,  amends  were  some  time  after¬ 
wards  attempted  to  be  made,  by  appointing 
him  a  major,  —  an  appointment  which  he 
resigned  in  1837,  when  Lord  Gosford,  who 
was  then  the  governor-general,  thought 
proper  to  demand  of  him  his  reasons  for 
attending  a  public  meeting. — In  1831, 
Mr.  Papineau,  finding  it  hopeless  to  ex¬ 


pect  a  reform  of  abuses  in  detail,  do' 
manded  that  the  members  of  the  Legislar 
tive  Council,  like  those  of  the  Assembly, 
should  be  elected  by  the  people.  This 
demand  was  resisted  by  the  British  govern¬ 
ment;  and  the  Assembly,  in  consequence, 
adopted,  in  1834,  the  famous  92  resolutions 
(of  which  it  is  understood  that  Mr.  Papi¬ 
neau  wTas  for  the  most  part  the  author), 
and  stopped  the  supplies.  The  British 
Parliament  having,  in  its  turn,  adopted  a 
series  of  resolutions  condemnatory  of  the 
course  pursued  by  the  Canadian  Legisla 
ture,  and  determined  in  one  of  them  to 
vote  away  the  money  collected  in  the  pro¬ 
vince,  the  greatest  excitement  pervaded 
the  population ;  who,  in  this  emergency, 
looked  to  Mr.  Papineau  to  suggest  to  them 
the  steps  it  was  most  expedient  for  them 
to  take.  He  accordingly  came  forward, 
and  recommended  to  the  people,  among 
other  measures,  to  abstain  everywhere 
from  the  use  of  taxed  articles,  to  withdraw 
all  confidence  from  the  government  and 
those  who  held  office  under  it,  and  to  elect 
their  own  justices  of  the  peace  and  militia 
officers.  He  also  travelled  from  county  to 
county,  from  one  extremity  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  to  the  other,  rousing  the  inhabitants 
to  a  constitutional  opposition  to  their  rulers. 
The  non-consumption  system  was  carried 
into  execution  so  extensively,  that  a  serious 
falling  oft'  soon  became  perceptible  in  the 
public  revenue.  —  Lord  Gosford,  alarmed 
at  this  state  of  things,  accused  Mr.  Papi¬ 
neau,  in  his  despatches  to  the  British 
minister,  of  desiring  to  effect  “a  separa¬ 
tion  of  the  province  from  England,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  republican  form  of 
government;”  and  he  wrote  again, — “We 
can  now  make  no  terms  with  Mr.  Papi¬ 
neau.  You  must  either  put  him  down,  or 
submit  to  let  him  put  you  down.  There 
is  no  halting  between  two  opinions.”  In 
accordance  with  these  views,  in  the  first 
week  ot  November  1837  a  warrant  was 
issued  for  the  arrest  of  the  obnoxious 
patriot,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason ;  and 
a  proclamation  was  issued  a  few  days 
afterwards,  offering  a  reward  of  1000 
pounds  sterling  for  his  capture.  —  Mr. 
Papineau,  however,  succeeded  in  making 
his  escape  to  the  United  States.  After 
some  time  spent  here,  chiefly  in  the  city 
of  Phdadelphia,  he  went  to  France,  and 
resided  several  years  in  Paris.  It  is  only 
lately  that  he  has  been  permitted  to  re¬ 
turn  to  Canada.  His  former  friends  in 
that  province  have  received  him  with 
open  arms,  and  continue  to  repose  in  him 
an  unabated  confidence ;  while  the  oppo¬ 
site  party,  now  convinced  that  the  charges 
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preferred  against  him,  of  a  desire  to  excite 
his  countrymen  to  insurrection  against  the 
government,  with  the  object  of  render¬ 
ing  themselves  altogether  independent  of 
Great  Britain,  were  utterly  unfounded, — 
and  that  he  in  reality'  aimed,  as  he  all 
along  asserted,  only  at  an  opposition  and 
agitation,  such  as  Mr.  O’Connell’s  in  Ire¬ 
land,  confined  within  the  limits  of  the  con¬ 
stitution, — are  disposed  to  respect  his  mo¬ 
tives,  and  to  concede  to  him  the  possession 
of  talents  as  well  as  virtues,  of  so  high  an 
order,  as  to  render  him  an  honour  and  an 
ornament  to  his  country. 

Paraguay.*  On  the  death  of  the  dic¬ 
tator  Francia,  in  September  1840,  his  sys¬ 
tem  of  government  was  in  a  great  measure 
persevered  in,  though  in  a  less  arbitrary 
and  tyrannical  maimer  than  heretofore.  In 
1344,  however,  a  revolution  is  said  to  have 
occurred,  which  once  more  subverted  the 
nominally  republican  constitution  of  the 
state,  and  conferred  all  power  for  10 
years  on  an  individual  of  the  name  of 
Lopez. 

Paramo  (sometimes  rendered  incor¬ 
rectly  by  desert  or  heath )  is  the  name 
given  in  S.  America  to  a  mountain¬ 
ous  district  covered  with  stunted  trees, 
exposed  to  the  winds,  and  in  which  a 
damp  cold  perpetually  prevails.  Under 
the  torrid  zone,  the  paramos  are  generally 
from  10,000  to  12,000  feet  in  height. 
They  are  almost  constantly  enveloped  in 
a  cold  thick  fog;  and  snow  often  falls  on 
them,  remaining,  however,  only  a  few 
hours.  In  this  respect,  they  are  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  nevados,  which  are  situ¬ 
ated  within  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow. 

Paris.*  Since  the  revolution  of  1830, 
great  activity  has  been  evinced  by  the 
government  in  the  improving  of  this  me¬ 
tropolis.  The  church  of  the  Madeleine, 
the  ministerial  hotel  on  the  Quai  d’Orsay, 
the  triumphal  arch  “de  l’Etoile,”  the  School 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  and  other  edifices,  till 
then  unfinished,  have  since  been  com¬ 
pleted  ;  the  “Hotel  de  Ville,”  by  the  alte¬ 
rations  which  have  been  made  in  it,  has 
become  a  palace ;  the  Garden  of  Plants 
has  been  extended  and  embellished;  the 
“column  of  July”  has  been  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  Bastille;  the  streets  have  been 
lighted  with  gas,  many  of  them  have  been 
widened,  others  have  been  opened,  and 
convenient  side-walks  have  been  generally 
constructed.  Paris,  too,  has  now  become 
a  fortified  city,  being  surrounded  by  a 
rampart  and  ditches,  and  by  a  chain  of  de¬ 
tached  forts  placed  on  the  heights  which 
command  it.  And  the  introduction  of 
rakroads  promises  speedily  to  augment  the 


facility  and  amount  of  its  intercourse  with 
every  other  part  of  the  globe. 

Parnell  (Sir  Henry  Brooke)  was  born 
July  3d  1776,  and  was  educated  at  Eton 
and  Cambridge.  After  beino-  for  some 
time  abroad,  he  obtained,  by  means  of  his 
family  influence,  a  seat  in  the  Irish  par¬ 
liament.  In  1802  he  was  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  British  House  of  Commons;  in 
which  body  he  continued  to  sit  until  1841, 
with  the  exception  only  of  a  short  interval 
in  1832-33.  By  the  death  of  an  elder 
brother  in  1812,  he  became  a  baronet. 
And  in  1841,  he  was  created  a  peer,  with 
the  title  of  baron  Congleton. — Sir  Henry 
Parnell’s  political  course  was  throughout 
that  of  an  adherent  to  the  most  liberal  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Whfo,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Radical  party.  Upon  the  accession  of 
the  Whig  ministry,  he  was,  in  1803, 
made  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury  in  Ireland. 
He  made  the  motion  on  the  Civil  List 
which  dissolved  the  ministry  of  the  duke 
of  Wellington  in  the  end  of  1830,  and  on 
his  friends  coming  into  power,  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  he  was  appointed  secretary  at  war. 
In  1832,  however,  lie  resigned,  on  account 
of  a  difference  with  his  colleagues  on  some 
financial  points,  and  remained  out  of  office 
till  the  formation  of  Lord  Melbourne’s  ad¬ 
ministration  in  1835,  when  he  was  made 
paymaster  of  the  forces  and  treasurer  of 
the  ordnance  and  the  navy.  Both  these 
offices  he  retained  till  the  breaking  up  of 
the  ministry  to  which  he  belonged,  in  Au¬ 
gust  1841.  He  had  also  served  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  finance  committee  appointed 
by  the  House  of  Commons  in  1828;  and 
in  1833  lie  was  made  a  member  of  the 
government  commission  appointed  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  excise.  On  each  of  these 
occasions  he  took  a  leading  part.  —  Be¬ 
sides  corrected  reports  of  speeches  de¬ 
livered  by  him  in  parliament  on  the  Irish 
currency,  on  Irish  tithes,  on  the  Bullion 
report,  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  on  un¬ 
lawful  societies  in  Ireland,  Sir  Henry  Par¬ 
nell  published  “  Observations  on  the  Cur¬ 
rency  of  Ireland,  and  upon  the  Course  of 
Exchange  between  London  and  Dublin” 
(1804),  the  “  Principles  of  Currency  and 
Exchange,  illustrated  by  Observations  on 
the  state  of  Ireland”  (1805),  an  “Histori¬ 
cal  Apology  for  the  Irish  Catholics”  (1807). 
a  «  History  of  the  Penal  Laws  against  the 
Irish  Catholics,  from  the  Treaty  of  Lime¬ 
rick  to  the  Union”  (1808),  a  “Treatise 
on  the  Corn  Trade  and  Agriculture” 
(1809),  “  Observations  on  the  Irish  Buttei 
Acts”  (1825),  “Observations  on  Paper 
Money,  Banking, and  Overtrading”  (1827), 
« On  Financial  Refoim”  (1830)  and  u 
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“  Treatise  on  Roads”  (1833).  —  He  had 
been  for  some  months  in  a  state  of  health 
which  made  it  necessary  that  he  should 
be  carefully  watched;  but  on  the  8th  of 
Tune  1842,  having1  been  left  for  a  few 
minutes  alone,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by 
hanging  himself.  He  was  a  person  of 
singular  equanimity  and  mildness  of  man¬ 
ners,  and  might  therefore  have  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  very  last  man  likely  to 
commit  such  an  act.  The  mind,  however, 
had  doubtless  lost  its  balance,  and  he  had 
ceased  to  be  master  of  his  own  actions. 

Parrish  (Joseph),  M.  D.,  was  born  at 
Philadelphia,  on  the  2d  of  September  1779. 
He  received  a  good  English  education,  and 
was  taught  Latin  at  a  “Friends’  school,” 
which  was  at  that  time  in  considerable 
repute  as  a  place  of  instruction  in  the 
learned  languages.  He  afterwards  paid 
some  attention  to  French,  and  still  later 
in  life  to  the  Hebrew,  which  he  cultivated 
exclusively  in  reference  to  the  study  of 
the  Bible.  The  subject  of  medicine  at¬ 
tracted  his  attention  at  an  early  age.  He 
was  fond  of  reading  medical  books,  exhi¬ 
bited  an  instinctive  disposition  to  visit  and 
nurse  the  sick,  and,  in  the  absence  of 
other  modes  of  indulging  his  propensity 
towards  the  healing  art,  is  said  to  have 
exercised  his  skill  upon  the  inferior  ani¬ 
mals.  His  parents,  however,  objecting  to 
his  choice  of  it  as  a  profession,  from  “  a 
belief  much  more  common  at  that  time 
than  at  present  among  the  Friends,  that  a 
strict  observance  of  their  peculiar  views 
and  customs  as  a  sect  was  incompatible 
with  the  various  temptations  to  which  the 
student  of  medicine  was  subjected,”  he 
entered  the  shop  of  his  father  with  the 
view  of  qualifying  himself  for  conducting 
the  business  of  a  hatter.  In  this  position 
he  continued  till  his  22d  year,  when,  as 
his  own  inclinations  remained  unaltered, 
and  the  objections  of  his  parents  had 
yielded  to  more  mature  reflection,  and 
perhaps  also  to  an  increased  confidence  in 
his  stability,  he  felt  himself  at  liberty  to 
engage  in  the  study  of  medicine,  and  en¬ 
tered  as  a  private  pupil  into  the  office  of 
Dr.  Wistar.  —  Dr.  Parrish  graduated  in 
the  medical  department  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  in  June  1805,  and,  about 
the  close  of  summer  or  beginning  of  au¬ 
tumn,  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  as  resident  physician  in  the  Yellow 
Fever  Hospital,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  a  devoted  attention  to  the  du¬ 
ties  of  his  station.  The  favourable  im¬ 
pression  made  by  his  services  in  this  situa¬ 
tion  was  increased  by  the  publication  of 
/some  experiments  in  relation  to  a  worm 


which  frequents  the  Lombardy  poplar  tree. 
By  proving  conclusively  that  it  was  harm¬ 
less,  he  contributed  to  allay  a  panic  that 
had  arisen  respecting  it,  and  that  threat¬ 
ened  the  destruction  of  the  poplar  trees 
throughout  the  city.  But  the  event  which, 
in  the  early  career  of  Dr.  Parrish,  made 
him  most  favourably  known  to  the  public, 
was  the  delivery  of  a  course  of  popular 
lectures  on  chemistry,  in  the  winter  of 
1807-8  and  the  two  following  years;  po¬ 
pular  lectures  on  scientific  subjects  being 
then  a  novelty  in  Philadelphia. — His  prac¬ 
tice  as  a  physician  and  surgeon  speedily 
extended  itself:  indeed,  we  are  told  that 
“  there  has,  perhaps,  been  no  example  in 
Philadelphia  of  more  rapid  professional 
success  than  that  which  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Dr.  Parrish.”  He  was  one  of  the  physi¬ 
cians  of  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary  from 
1806  to  1812;  a  consulting  physician  of 
the  same  institution  from  1835  to  the  time 
of  his  death  ;  surgeon  to  the  Philadelphia 
Alms  House  from  1806  to  1822;  and  sur¬ 
geon  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  as 
successor  to  Dr.  Physick,  from  1816  to 
1829.  —  From  the  year  1814  or  1815,  the 
number  of  his  private  pupils  rapidly  in¬ 
creased,  till  they  amounted  at  length  to 
about  30;  a  number  at  that  time  quite  un¬ 
precedented  in  this  country  among  physi¬ 
cians  not  immediately  connected  with  the 
great  medical  schools,  and  equalled,  as  is 
stated,  only  in  one  instance  where  this  ad¬ 
vantage  was  possessed  by  the  teacher.  He 
was  in  the  habit  of  lecturing  to  the  young 
gentlemen  in  his  office  twice  a  week 
during  almost  the  whole  year,  in  the  win¬ 
ter  upon  surgery,  and  in  the  summer  on 
the  practice  of  medicine;  giving  in  his 
lectures  not  so  much  that  elementary 
knowledge  which  is  to  be  derived  from 
books,  as  the  result  of  his  own  experience 
and  reflection.  About  the  year  1818,  he 
was  induced  by  the  great  increase  of  his 
pupils,  and  by  his  almost  oppressive  en¬ 
gagements,  to  procure  assistance  in  the 
instruction  of  his  class;  which  aid  was 
gradually  increased,  till  at  length  courses 
of  lectures  were  delivered  every  year  on 
each  of  the  several  branches  of  medical 
science  that  are  separately  taught  in  our 
schools  of  medicine.  This  system  was 
sustained  down  to  the  year  1830.  But  he 
subsequently  lectured  in  an  association  of 
physicians,  styled  the  “  Philadelphia  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  Medical  Instruction.”  —  In  the 
midst  of  his  private  engagements,  Dr. 
Parrish  participated  largely  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  “  College  of  Physicians” 
and  of  the  “Medical  Society  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,”  and  was  an  active  member  of  va- 
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rious  philanthropic  or  benevolent  institu¬ 
tions.  He  contributed,  also,  a  number  of 
medical  and  surgical  papers  to  the  jour¬ 
nals.  They  are  contained  chiefly  in  the 
“Eclectic  Repertory,”  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  editors,  and  in  the  “North 
American  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.” 
He  republished  Lawrence’s  work  on  “  Her¬ 
nia’  with  an  appendix,  and,  a  few  years 
before  his  death,  put  forth  a  work  of  his 
own  upon  Hernia  and  Diseases  of  the  Uri¬ 
nary  Organs.  —  The  mind  of  Dr.  Parrish 
was  eminently  practical.  He  resisted 
with  earnestness  the  theories  of  Broussais 
and  of  others,  which,  after  extensively  su¬ 
perseding  the  older  opinions  in  medicine, 
in  their  turn  have  rapidly  passed  away. 
In  the  treatment,  too,  of  his  patients,  he 
was  guided,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  by  ex¬ 
perience,  rather  than  by  the  analogy  which 
rests  on  speculative  considerations.  It 
may  be  add-ed  here  that  he  possessed  a 
kind  and  amiable  disposition,  which  en¬ 
deared  him  to  all  who  knew  him,  and  that 
his  conduct  in  all  the  relations  of  life  was 
ever  under  the  influence  of  a  strong  sense 
of  the  obligations  of  religion. — Dr.  Parrish 
died  on  the  18th  of  March  1840,  in  the 
61st  year  of  his  age. 

Parky*  (Captain)  left  England  in  June 
1829,  as  agent  of  the  Australian  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  and  resided  at  Port  Ste¬ 
phens,  90  miles  N.  of  Sidney  in  Austra¬ 
lia,  until  some  time  in  the  year  1832,  when 
lie  returned  to  Europe. 

Parsnep*  is  next  in  value  to  the  white 
beet  as  a  saccharine  root,  containing  9  per 
cent,  of  sugar.  An  ardent  spirit,  regarded 
as  of  excellent  quality,  is  obtained  from  it. 

Pasca  lis  (Felix)  was  born  in  the  French 
province  of  Provence,  about  the  year  1750. 
He  studied  medicine  at  Montpellier,  and 
then  emigrated  to  Saint-Domingo  (Hayti), 
where  he  practised  his  profession  with 
great  success,  and  made  extensive  acquire¬ 
ments  in  botany  and  other  branches  of  na¬ 
tural  history.  After  the  insurrection  of 
the  blacks  in  that  island  in  1793,  he  found 
a  refuge  in  the  United  States,  where  he 
earned  a  respectable  livelihood  as  a  phy¬ 
sician.  He  went  first  to  Philadelphia,  and 
afterwards  to  New  York;  and  in  the  latter 
city,  he  resided  for  a  period  of  more  than  30 
years.  In  1805,  he  visited  Cadiz  and  Gibral¬ 
tar,  for  the  especial  purpose  of  examining 
into  the  nature  of  the  fever  (yellow  fever) 
then  prevailing  in  those  cities.  The  obser¬ 
vations  which  he  made  produced  in  him  a 
conviction  that  the  disease  was  not  con¬ 
tagious, —  a  conviction  which  he  expressed 
in  various  publications,  although  he  had 
previously  maintained  the  contrary  opi¬ 


nion. — He  died  at  New  York  about  the 
year  1840,  at  a  very  advanced  age.  —  His 
writings  are  all  in  the  English  language, 
and  it  is  believed  that  none  of  them  were 
ever  translated  into  his  mother  tongue. 
They  consist  of  an  “Account  of  the  con¬ 
tagious  and  epidemic  yellow  fever  which 
prevailed  at  Philadelphia  in  1797”  (Phi¬ 
ladelphia,  1798);  an  “Essay  on  syphilitic 
diseases”  (New  York,  1812) ;  of  articles 
in  the  “Medical  Repertory,”  a  journal 
edited  by  himself,  jomtly  with  Drs.  Mitchill 
and  Ackerly;  together  with  a  number  of 
reports  and  memoirs,  published  in  different 
medical  collections,  on  the  yellow  fever, 
on  the  dark  colour  of  the  African  races, 
&c.  He  also  published  a  translation  into 
English  of  Vicq-d’Azir’s  work  “Sur  les 
enterrements,”  with  notes. 

Pasco,  or  Cerro  di  Pasco;  the  prin¬ 
cipal  mining  town  of  Peru,  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Huanaco,  in  an  irregular  hollow 
on  the  table  land  of  Bombon,  nearly  14,000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  60  miles 
S.  by  VV.  of  Huanaco.  Its  population 
varies  at  different  seasons  from  4000  to 
perhaps  12,000.  It  is  a  mean,  wretched 
place,  which,  previously  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Peruvian  Mining  Company, 
in  1825,  had  not  a  house  with  a  chimney, 
fire-place,  or  glazed  window;  and  even 
now,  its  dwellings  are  principally  covered 
with  thatch,  a  frequent  cause  of  destruc¬ 
tive  fires.  The  town, — of  which  the  very 
adobes ,  or  unburned  bricks,  partly  used  in 
some  of  the  houses,  contain  silver  —  is  so 
burrowed  under,  that  a  person  is  in  no 
small  danger  of  inadvertently  falling  into 
old  mines,  or  rather  pits,  sometimes  super¬ 
ficial,  sometimes  deep  and  fathomless,  and 
half  filled  with  water.  There  are  several 
hundred  well-known  mines,  from  which 
silver  has  been  and  still  could  be  extract¬ 
ed  in  large  quantities,  provided  a  perfect 
drainage  were  effected.  But  during  the 
revolution,  a  great  many  of  the  mines 
were  allowed  to  fill  up  with  water,  and 
only  about  30  are  now  wrought  for  8 
months  in  the  year.  From  1825  to  1836 
inclusive,  2,190,555  marcs  of  silver  were 
reduced  to  bars  in  the  foundry  at  Pasco; 
the  produce  in  the  latter  year  having  been 
237,840  marcs. — The  gambling  nature  of 
the  business  of  mining  here,  as  has  often 
happened  elsewhere,  has  had  the  worst 
effects  on  the  parties  engaged  in  it.  The 
miners  are  almost  universally  profligate, 
and  involved  in  debt;  and  but  few  of  the 
undertakers  have  made  fortunes. 

Paskewitch  (Ivan  Feodorovitch),  prince 
of  Warsaw  and  count  of  Erivan,  was  born 
in  May  1782,  at  Pultowa,  in  the  S.  of  E*i 
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ropean  Russia.  He  entered  the  Russian 
army  at  an  early  age,  and  serving  with 
distinction  in  the  various  wars  in  which 
his  country  was  engaged,  he  passed  rapidly 
through  the  different  military  grades,  until 
he  attained  to  that  of  a  general  officer  in 
L31*2.  In  the  memorable  campaign  of  that 
year,  he  fought  conspicuously  at  Smolensk 
and  Borodino;  he  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Leipsic,  in  the  following  year;  and 
commanded  a  division  of  the  Russian  gre¬ 
nadiers  in  the  campaign  of  1814  in  France. 
He  held  a  command  in  1826,  under  Gene¬ 
ral  Yermalof,  in  the  war  which  the  Rus¬ 
sians  then  waged  against  the  Shah  of 
Persia,  and  gained  a  number  of  important 
advantages  over  the  enemy.  In  1827,  he 
was  appointed  to  succeed  Yermalof  in  the 
chief  command  of  the  army;  and  by  his 
repeated  victories,  and  especially  by  the 
storming  of  the  fortress  of  Erivan,  com¬ 
pelled  the  Shah  to  accept  of  the  prescribed 
terms  of  peace.  For  the  last-mentioned 
exploit  it  was,  that  he  had  the  title  be¬ 
stowed  upon  him,  by  the  emperor,  of  count 
of  Erivan.  In  1828  and  1829,  he  com¬ 
manded,  with  extraordinary  ability  and 
success,  the  Russian  force  which  pene¬ 
trated  into  Asia  Minor,  and  was,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  field- 
marshal.  In  June  1831,  after  the  death 
of  Marshal  Diebitsch,  he  took  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army  acting  against  the  Poles ; 
whose  heroic  efforts  to  recover  their  na¬ 
tional  independence  proved  unavailing 
against  the  numbers  and  skill  now  opposed 
to  them.  Paskewitch,  become  prince  of 
Warsaw,  was  nominated  governor-general 
of  the  kingdom  of  Poland.  In  this  post, 
which  he  still  occupies,  he  has  been  the 
instrument  for  carrying  into  execution  the 
harsh  measures,  adopted  by  the  emperor 
Nicholas,  in  reference  to  the  unfortunate 
Poles. 

Pasquier.*  After  the  revolution  of 
July  1830,  M.  Pasquier  was  nominated  by 
Louis  Philippe  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Chamber  of  Peers;  in  which  office  he 
acted  with  great  ability  and  prudence, 
often  allaying  the  excitements  that  oc¬ 
curred  in  that  body,  and  rendering  essen¬ 
tial  service  to  the  new  dynasty.  He  was 
appointed  chancellor  of  France  in  1837  ; 
and  he  was  elected  in  1842  a  member  of 
the  French  Academy.  In  the  course  of 
the  same  year,  he  published  the  “  Discours 
et  opinions  de  M.  Pasquier,”  in  4  volumes 
8vo.,  a  work  containing  useful  materials 
for  the  history  of  the  times. 

Passing-Bell;  the  bell  that  is  tolled  at 
the  hour  of  death,  or  immediately  after 
death.  It  was  originally  intended  to  drive 


away  any  demon  that  might  seek  to  take 
possession  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased ;  on 
which  account  it  was  sometimes  called 
the  soul-bell. 

Passow  (Francis  Lewis  Charles  Frede¬ 
ric),  one  of  the  most  distinguished  lexi¬ 
cographers  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Lud- 
wigslust,  in  the  duchy  of  Mecldenburg- 
Schwerin,  September  20th  1786.  After 
attending  the  lectures  of  Jacobs  at  Gotha, 
and  Hermann  at  Leipsic,  he  was  appointed 
in  1807  one  of  the  instructors  in  the  gym¬ 
nasium  of  Weimar.  In  1810,  he  was  in¬ 
vited  to  the  institution  styled  the  Conradi- 
num,  at  Jenkau,  near  Dantzick,  a  post 
from  which  he  was  dislodged  by  the  mili¬ 
tary  operations  which  occurred  in  that 
vicinity  in  the  course  of  1813-14.  Pas¬ 
sow,  in  consequence,  established  himself 
in  Berlin,  where  he  was  one  of  the  most 
assiduous  attendants  on  the  lectures  of 
Wolff,  till  he  was  appointed  to  a  professor¬ 
ship  in  the  university  of  Breslau.  The 
philological  seminary  of  that  city  having 
been  re-established  in  1815,  he  was  in¬ 
trusted  with  the  office  of  its  superintendent 
or  rector,  at  the  same  time,  however,  re¬ 
taining  his  position  in  the  university.  He 
died  on  the  11th  of  March  1833.  —  The 
labours  of  Passow  have  acquired  for  him 
an  honourable  place  in  the  history  of  phi¬ 
lology.  He  has  rendered  especially  im¬ 
portant  services  to  Greek  lexicography,  by 
his  treatise  on  the  plan,  arrangement,  &c., 
of  Greek  lexicons  (1812),  as  well  as  by 
his  Greek  and  German  lexicon.  Among 
his  other  publications,  may  be  mentioned 
his  “  Elements  of  Greek  and  Roman  lite¬ 
rature,  with  an  account  of  the  progress  of 
the  arts  among  the  ancients”  (1829,  4to.); 
and  likewise  his  editions  of  Joannes  Se- 
cundus  (1807),  Persius  (1808),  Musaeus 
(1820),  Longus  (1811),  the  Germania  of 
Tacitus  (1817),  the  Greek  erotic  writers 
(1824),  Dionysius  Periegetus  (1825),  and 
the  paraphrase  of  Nonnus  (1834).  Some 
of  these  editions  are  accompanied  by  com¬ 
mentaries,  and  a  German  translation.  He 
published,  jointly  with  Jachnrann,  the 
“Archives  of  German  National  Educa¬ 
tion,”  and  with  Schneider,  the  “  Museum 
criticum  Vratislaviense.”  He  communi¬ 
cated  a  great  number  of  learned  articles 
to  various  journals;  and  his  academical 
discourses  have  been  collected  and  given 
to  the -public,  since  his  death,  under  the 
title  of  “Opuscula  academica”  (1835). 

Passport.*  It  is  said  that  Austria  is 
the  only  European  state  which,  at  this 
time,  requires  absolutely  the  visa  of  an 
ambassador  or  minister  of  her  own  for 
travellers  entering  her  domains  by  land. 
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In  France,  and  in  many  countries  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  home  passports  are 
necessary  for  the  native  traveller.  Ac¬ 
cording-  to  the  letter  of  the  French  law 
(since  1793),  a  Frenchman  cannot  pass 
the  limits  of  the  canton  in  which  he  is 
domiciled  without  a  passport;  but  in  prac¬ 
tice,  it  is  not  required  within  the  extent 
of  the  department.  A  Frenchman  travel¬ 
ling  without  a  properly  authenticated  pass¬ 
port,  is  liable  to  arrest  and  detention  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  a  month. 

Pastil; in  Pharmacy,  a  kind  of  lozenge. 
It  is  a  compound  of  charcoal  with  odorife¬ 
rous  substances,  which  diffuses  an  agree¬ 
able  perfume  during  its  slow  consumption. 

Pastoret*  died  in  September  1840. 
His  principal  works  are  “  Zoroastre,  Con¬ 
fucius  et  Mahomet”  (1787) ;  “  Moise  con- 
sidere  cotnme  legislateur  et  comme  mo- 
raliste”  (1787);  “Traite  des  lois  penales” 
(1790,  2  vols.) ;  “  Histoire  de  la  legisla¬ 
tion  des  anciens  peuples”  (1817-27,  9 
vols.);  and  he  took  part  in  the  publication 
of  the  “  Recueil  des  ordonnances,”  from 
the  15th  volume,  and  of  the  “Histoire 
litteraire  de  la  France,”  from  the  13th 
volume.  *x 

Patent  yellow;  a  pigment  obtained 
by  fusing  a  mixture  of  oxide  and  chloride 
of  lead. 

Pa  ulus*  has  continued  to  reside  at 
Heidelberg,  and  has  been  very  active 
with  his  pen.  The  most  important  of  his 
works,  in  addition  to  those  already  men¬ 
tioned  in  a  former  volume,  are  a  treatise 
on  the  “Origin  of  the  Ancient  Hebrew 
Literature”  (1823);  a  “Life  of  Jesus,  in¬ 
tended  to  serve  as  a  foundation  of  a  true 
history  of  primitive  Christianity”  (2  vols. 
1828),  a  work  which  produced,  at  the  time 
of  its  publication,  a  great  sensation  among 
the  theologians  of  Germany,  but  which 
has  fallen  into  comparative  neglect  since 
the  appearance  of  Strauss’  “Life  of  Jesus,” 
written  in  a  similar  spirit,  and  a  similar 
boldness  of  inquiry  and  inference ;  “  Ex¬ 
planatory  Notes  on  the  history  of  dogmas, 
churches,  and  religion”  (1830);  an  “Exe- 
getical  Manual  on  the  first  three  Evange¬ 
lists”  (3  vols.  1830-33) ;  together  with  his 
translations,  accompanied  by  notes,  of  the 
three  epistles  of  St.  John  (1829),  and  of 
the  epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Galatians 
and  Romans. 

Pauperism.*  An  important  change  took 
place  in  the  administration  of  the  English 
poor-laws,  bv  the  passage  in  1834  of  the 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act.  Under  this 
act,  the  country  has  been  divided  into 
unions  of  more  or  fewer  parishes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances;  the  administration 


of  all  matters  relating  to  the  poor  in  these 
unions  being  intrusted  to  a  board  of  guar¬ 
dians  elected  by  the  rate-payers.  But 
these  guardians  are  themselves  controlled 
by,  and  are,  in  fact,  merely  the  executive 
officers  of,  a  central  board  of  three  com¬ 
missioners  established  in  London,  who 
have  power  to  issue  rules  and  regulations 
as  to  the  management  of  the  poor,  which 
all  guardians,  and  other  inferior  officers, 
are  bound  to  obey.  The  ceiftral  board  is 
assisted  by  deputy-commissioners,  who 
attend  at  meetings  of  guardians,  explain 
the  law,  and  adjudicate  or  report  upon 
extraordinary  cases,  and  see  that  the  rules 
laid  down  by  the  central  board  are  com 
plied  with.  Since  the  introduction  of  this 
act,  the  poor-rates  in  England  have  been 
materially  reduced. 

Pavia.*  Population  in  1837,  23,531. — 
The  university  of  this  city  has  faculties 
of  Law,  Medicine,  and  Philosophy,  but 
none  of  Theology.  It  has  at  present  38 
professors,  3  adjuncts,  and  11  assessors; 
and  in  1837  had  1307  students,  of  whom 
287  belonged  to  the  philosophical,  438  to 
the  legal,  and  582  to  the  medical  faculty. 
Pavia  has  also  a  gymnasium  and  other 
schools  of  a  higher  order,  2  hospitals,  nu¬ 
merous  asylums  and  charitable  institutions, 
a  monte  di  pieta ,  &c.  It  is  a  bishop’s  see, 
the  seat  of  the  superior  court  of  the  dele¬ 
gation,  and  of  a  chamber  of  commerce. 
It  has  some  silk  manufactures,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  trade  in  agricultural  produce 
with  Milan  and  the  cities  on  the  Po.  A 
good  deal  of  the  cheese,  called  Parmesan, 
is^made  in  this  neighbourhood.  A  canal 
connects  Pavia  with  Milan. 

Pearl.*  The  value  of  pearls  has  now 
fallen,  chiefly  owing  to  the  great  improve¬ 
ment  which  has  taken  place  in  preparing 
them  artificially.  The  best  imitation  ones 
are,  perhaps,  those  made  by  a  Frenchman 
named  Jacquin,  by  covering  the  inside  of 
hollow  glass  beads  with  essence  d’orient 
Roman  pearls  are  prepared  with  the  purest 
and  finest  alabaster. 

Pedometer; an  instrument  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  *of  registering  the  number  of  paces 
taken  by  a  man  in  walking,  whence  the 
distance  he  has  accomplished  is  ascer¬ 
tained.  It  is  usually  in  the  form  of  a 
watch,  and  receives  its  movement  from 
the  motion  of  the  body,  so  that  it  advances 
one  division  at  each  step.  The  number 
of  divisions  may  be  noted  by  an  index  or 
hand,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  number 
of  vibrations  of  a  watch-balance.  A  simi¬ 
lar  contrivance,  too,  is  employed  to  mark 
the  revolutions  of  the  wheels  of  a  carriage. 
This  is  effected  by  means  of  wheels  with 
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teeth,  and  a  chain  or  string  fastened  to 
the  carriage-wheel ;  those  wheels  advanc¬ 
ing  a  notch  at  every  revolution  of  the 
latter. 

Pedro*  (Dom),  on  returning  to  Europe 
from  Brazil  in  1831,  organized  in  England 
an  expedition  against  his  brother  Dom 
Miguel,  the  king  de  facto  of  Portugal. 
In  the  command  of  the  military  portion  of 
his  forces,  he  was  assisted  by  the  count  of 
Villaflor,  suffeequently  duke  of  Terceira; 
and  his  navy  was  placed  under  the  orders 
of  the  English  captain  Napier.  After  a 
protracted  contest  with  the  Miguel ites, 
he  was  ultimately  successful  in  obtaining 
possession  of  the  crown  of  Portugal  in  the 
name  of  his  daughter,  Donna  Maria  da 
Gloria.  He  did  not  long  survive  his 
triumph,  dying  at  Lisbon  of  exhaustion, 
on  the  24th  of  September  1834,  when 
only  36  years  of  age.  —  See  Portugal , 
(Sup.) 

Peel  (Sir  Robert.)  See  United  King¬ 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  (Sup.) 

Peeress  is  a  woman,  in  England,  who 
is  noble  by  descent,  creation,  or  marriage. 
If  a  peeress  by  descent  or  creation  marries 
a  person  under  the  degree  of  nobility,  she 
still  continues  noble;  but  if  she  has  ob¬ 
tained  the  dignity  by  marriage  only,  by 
a  subsequent  marriage  with  a  commoner 
she  loses  it;  though,  by  the  courtesy  of 
England,  she  always  retains  her  title. 

Pellico  (Silvio),  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  among  the  later  Italian  poets, 
and  one  of  the  most  interesting  victims  of 
political  intolerance,  was  born,  in  1789,  at 
Saluzzo  in  Piedmont.  He  was  educated 
at  Pignerol,  under  the  eye  of  his  father, 
who  possessed  a  silk  manufactory  in  that 
place,  and  who  was  himself  a  man  of  let¬ 
ters  and  a  poet.  When  16  years  old,  he 
.accompanied  a  married  sister  to  her  home 
in  Lyons,  where  he  not  only  acquired  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  language 
and  literature  of  France,  but  also  imbibed 
a  preference  for  the  manners  and  customs 

of  its  inhabitants.  He  had  almost  forgot- 
•  & 

ten  his  own  country,  when  a  perusal  of 
Foscolo’s  poem,  “I  sepolcri,”  awakefied  in 
him  a  patriotic  feeling,  which  induced  him 
to  return  to  Italy.  At  Milan  he  met  with 
a  friendly  reception  from  Foscolo,  and  also 
from  Monti,  with  the  latter  of  whom  he 
formed  an  intimate  friendship.  He  ob¬ 
tained  there  an  appointment  as  instructor 
of  the  French  language  in  the  school  of 
military  orphans;  an  office,  however,  which 
lie  subsequently  resigned  to  become  the 
lut.or  of  the  children  of  the  count  Luigi 
Porro  Lambertenffiii,  at  whose  house  he 
mingled,  on  familiar  terms,  with  the  most  | 


distinguished  residents  and  visiters  of  the 
city.  He  now  commenced  his  career  as 
an  author.  His  tragedy  of  “Laodicea,” 
and  especially  his  “  Francesca  di  Rimini,” 
conferred  upon  him  no  small  degree  of 
reputation.  He  next  presented  his  coun¬ 
trymen  with  a  happy  translation  of  Lord 
Byron’s  Manfred.  In  connexion  with  his 
literary  friends,  he  established  a  journal  in 
Milan,  under  the  title  of  “II  conciliatore.” 
Besides  Pellico,  the  names  of  Sismondi, 
Romagnosi,  Gioja,  Manzoni,  and  others  of 
the  prominent  literary  men  of  Italy,  were 
enrolled  among  the  contributors.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  professedly  literary  cha¬ 
racter  of  this  publication,  the  Austrian 
government  very  soon,  on  account  of  the 
previous  political  career  of  several  of  the 
writers,  as  well  as  the  liberal  spirit  which 
pervaded  it,  suspected  it  of  having  secret 
designs  against  the  existing  order  of 
things,  and  first  subjected  it  to  a  strict 
censorship,  and  at  length,  in  1820,  a  year 
after  it  began  to  appear,  suppressed  it  alto¬ 
gether.  It  was  not  long,  too,  before  the 
breaking  out,  at  the  two  extremities  of 
Italy,  of  the  insurrections  of  Naples  and 
Piedmont,  gave  to  the  Austrians,  in  the 
Lombardo-Venitian  kingdom,  the  signal 
for  the  persecution  of  individuals.  Nearly 
all  who  had  contributed  to  the  pages  of 
the  “  Conciliatore”  were  successively  ar¬ 
rested,  and  thrown  into  prison.  The  turn 
of  Silvio  Pellico  came  on  the  13th  of  Oc¬ 
tober  1820.  On  the  21st  of  February 
1822,  placed  on  a  scaffold  erected  in  the 
Piazza  of  Venice,  he  heard  the  sentence 
of  death  pronounced  upon  him.  An  im¬ 
perial  rescript,  however,  commuted  his 
punishment  into  15  years  of  severe  impri¬ 
sonment  ( carcere  duro).  Nothing  has 
ever  transpired  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
justify,  or  to  palliate,  the  atrocity  of  this 
procedure,  or  of  the  cruel  treatment  which 
he  endured  during  his  imprisonment  at 
Spielberg  in  Moravia,  not  to  speak  of  his 
previous  imprisonment  at  Milan  and  at 
Venice,  for  a  period  of  16  months  before 
his  trial.  For  the  details  of  the  subject, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Pellico’s  work, 
entitled  “  Le  mie  prigione,”  originally 
published  at  Turin,  and  since  translated 
into  all  the  languages  of  Europe.  — After 
Sir  years  of  suffering  ( carcere  duro),  his 
liberation  was  announced  to  Silvio  Pellico. 
The  order  for  it  had  been  signed  on  the 
very  day  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  July  1830  at  Paris.  It  is  not 
improbable  that,  if  this  order  had  been 
delayed  for  only  a  few  days  longer,  the 
unfortunate  victim  might  have  continued 
to  languish  out  several  years  more  of  hia 
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life,  or  very  possibly  the  whole  of  it,  in 
his  dungeon. — He  was  conducted  to  M  ilan, 
and  thence  to  the  Piedmontese  frontier. 
There  his  Austrian  escort  left  him,  after 
recommending  him  to  the  surveillance  of 
the  Sardinian  police.  Since  then,  Pellico 
has  resided  at  Turin,  leading  a  very  re¬ 
tired  life,  devoted  to  religion  and  the  pur¬ 
suits  of  literature,  and  solicitously  avoiding 
the  slightest  expression  of  political  opinion. 
—  In  addition  to  his  “  Prigione,”  and  the 
two  tragedies  already  mentioned,  Pellico 
is  the  author  of  six  other  tragedies;  of  12 
“  Cantiche,”  short  narrative  poems,  on 
moral  or  romantic  subjects  drawn  from 
Italian  history;  of  a  treatise  on  the  duty 
of  man ;  and  lastly,  of  a  collection  of  de¬ 
tached  poetical  pieces  (1837). 

Peltry  is  the  name  given  to  the  skins 
of  different  kinds  of  wild  animals  found 
in  high  northern  latitudes,  particularly  in 
America,  such  as  the  beaver,  sable,  wolf, 
bear,  &c.  When  the  skins  of  such  ani¬ 
mals  have  received  no  preparation,  they 
are  termed  peltry ;  but  when  the  inner 
side  has  been  tanned  by  an  aluminous  pro¬ 
cess,  they  are  denominated  furs. 

Pen*  Steel-pens  were  little  used  until 
1830,  when  their  rigidity  was  modified  by 
Mr.  Perry,  by  introducing  apertures  be¬ 
tween  the  shoulder  and  the  point;  and 
other  improvements  have  since  been  made 
by  him,  as  well  as  by  others.  The  quan¬ 
tity  used  in  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States,  and  elsewhere,  is  now  very  consi¬ 
derable.  The  steel  employed  is  the  best, 
made  from  Danemora  or  hoop  iron. 

Peninsula  is  a  portion  of  land  nearly 
surrounded  by  water,  as  the  Morea,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  &c.  In  England,  by  the  Peninsula 
is  usually  meant  Spain  and  Portugal. 

Peristaltic;  a  term  applied  to  the 
peculiar  motion  of  the  intestines,  by  which 
their  contents  are  gradually  propelled  from 
one  end  of  the  canal  to  the  other. 

Persia.*  Population  probably  about 
9,000,000,  composed  chiefly  of  Mohamme¬ 
dans  of  the  Shiite  sect;  which  circum¬ 
stance  renders  them  rancorously  hostile  in 
their  feelings  to  the  Turks,  who  belong  to 
the  sect  of  the  Sunnites.  —  Besides  inse¬ 
curity  of  property,  the  commerce  of  Per¬ 
sia  has  to  contend  with  various  natural 
obstacles;  roads  have  scarcely  ever  existed, 
navigable  rivers  are  unknown,  and  the  sea¬ 
ports  are  few  and  unimportant.  The  only 
means  of  transport  is  on  the  backs  of 
camels,  mules,  or  small  horses;  hence  the 
prices  of  all  commodities  are  greatly  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  expense  of  carriage.  The 
principal  raw  exports  are  silk,  cotton,  to¬ 
bacco,  rice,  and  grain,  dried  fruits,  sulphur, 
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horses,  wax,  and  gall-nuts.  Of  manufac¬ 
tured  goods  Persia  sends  out  only  a  few, — 
almost  entirely  to  Russia,  —  consisting  of 
a  considerable  quantity  of  silk  and  cotton 
stuffs,  with  some  gold  and  silver  brocade.. 
Besides  Russia,  the  principal  intercourse 
is  with  Turkey,  Bagdad,  Arabia,  the  Us- 
becks  and  Turkomans  on  their  northern 
frontier,  and  India.  The  total  imports  are 
said  to  exceed  in  value  £3,000,^)00.  The 
British  trade  with  Persia  by  way  of  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  port  of  Trebizond,  and 
thence  overland  by  Ba'ibout,  Erzeroum, 
and  Tabriz,  is  on  the  increase.  The  most 
important  part  of  that  trade,  however,  is 
conducted  at  Bushire,  which,  since  the 
decline  of  Gombroon,  has  become  the  chief 
emporium  for  the  maritime  commerce  of 
Persia.  A  treaty  of  commerce  was  con¬ 
cluded  between  Persia  and  Great  Britain 
in  October  1841.  —  After  the  treaty  of 
Tourkmantchai,  in  1828,  by  which  all  the 
country  beyond  the  river  A  raxes  was  ceded 
to  Russia,  the  only  other  events  in  the 
reign  of  Feth  Ali  Shah  which  attracted 
public  attention,  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Persian  territory,  was  the  massacre  of  the 
Russian  ambassador  Griboiedoff  and  his 
suite  in  a  tumult  at  Teheran  (1829),  and 
the  death  of  Abbas  Mirza,  the  favourite 
son  of  the  Shah  and  the  intended  successor 
to  the  throne  (1833),  shortly  after  his 
return  from  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  had 
gone  to  propitiate  the  resentment  of  the 
emperor,  on  account  of  the  crime  just 
stated  to  have  been  committed.  (See 
Abbas  Mirza,  Sup.).  Feth  Ali  Shah  fol¬ 
lowed  his  son  Abbas  to  the  tomb  in  October 
1834.  Previously  to  his  death,  he  had  fixed 
upon  his  grandson  Mohammed  Mirza,  the 
son  of  Abbas,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  own 
surviving  children,  to  be  his  successor,  and 
had  taken  the  precaution,  in  order  to  ren¬ 
der  the  succession  to  the  throne  more 
secure,  of  placing  the  latter  under  the 
protection  of  England  and  Russia.  The 
utility  of  this  precaution  was  very  soon 
apparent.  Several  of  his  uncles  contested 
the  claims  of  Mohammed,  but  were  defeat¬ 
ed  by  a  British  auxiliary  force,  under  the 
command  of  Colonel  Sir  H.  B.  Lindsay 
and  although  these  competitors  were  bar 
barously  put  to  death  by  the  orders  of  the 
young  Shah,  this  did  not  prevent  others 
from  following  their  example,  as  opportu¬ 
nity  offered.  The  disordered  condition  of 
the  kingdom  was  also  aggravated  by  the 
opposing  intrigues  of  the  Russian  anil 
English  diplomatic  agents.  After  a  time, 
the  influence  of  the  former  seemed  to  pre¬ 
vail  ;  and  MohammecT,  notwithstanding  the 
earnest  representations  made  dv  the  Eng 
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lish  resident,  McNeill,  undertook  an  ex¬ 
pedition  (1837)  against  Herat,  a  small 
state  to  the  E.  of  Persia,  having  friendly 
relations  with  the  government  of  British 
India.  Every  attempt,  however,  on  the 
part  of  the  Persians,  to  gain  possession  of 
the  city  of  Herat,  proved  unsuccessful,  in 
consequence  of  the  ability  with  which  its 
means  of  defence  were  turned  to  account 
by  a  number  of  British  officers,  who  had 
introduced  themselves  into  the  place  for 
that  purpose.  The  appearance  of  a  British 
armament  in  the  Persian  Gulph,  in  the 
month  of  September  1838,  at  length  in¬ 
duced  the  Shah  to  raise  the  siege  of  Herat, 
and  to  put  an  end  altogether  to  the  war ; 
and  not  only  were  amicable  relations  with 
England  gradually  restored,  but  the  influ¬ 
ence  exerted  by  the  latter  country  over 
the  Shah  has  of  late  been  at  least  equal 
to  that  exerted  by  its  great  oriental  rival, 
Russia.  In  1843,  a  war  was  threatened 
between  Persia  and  Turkey,  on  account 
of  some  dispute  relating  to  the  boundary 
line  between  these  two  countries,  and 
probably  only  prevented  by  the  mediation 
of  their  powerful  northern  neighbour. 

Persian  Gulph.*  Owing  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  small  islands,  and  the  number  and 
extent  of  its  reefs,  the  navigation  of  this 
gulph,  especially  along  the  coast  of  Ara¬ 
bia,  is  hazardous,  difficult,  and  tedious. 
The  trade  carried  on  in  the  ports,  on  or 
connected  with  the  gulph,  is  very  consi¬ 
derable.  Bussorah  is  the  principal  inlet 
through  which  Indian  and  other  Eastern 
products  find  their  way  into  the  Turkish 
empire;  and  Bushire,  in  the  Persian  ter¬ 
ritory,  is  the  chief  entrepot  of  the  trade 
between  that  country  and  Bombay,  whence 
it  receives  the  products  of  Europe,  China, 
and  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  The  chief 
interest,  however,  that  attaches  to  the 
Persian  Gulph,  is  its  pearl  fishery  (at  Bah¬ 
rein),  on  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  S. 
coast  mainly  depend,  as  the  land  produces 
only  a  few  dates,  and  is  insufficient  to 
support  the  population.  The  climate  round 
the  shores  of  the  gulph  is  extremely  hot; 
and  notwithstanding  the  prevalence  of  the 
N.W.  winds,  the  thermometer  in  some 
parts  stands  at  a  higher  elevation  than 
perhaps  in  any  other  locality. 

Peru.*  An  active  intercourse  is  main¬ 
tained  by  Peru  with  the  adjoining  mari¬ 
time  states,  to  which  sugar,  wine,  brandy, 
salt,  and  other  commodities,  are  sent;  but 
the  most  important  is  that  with  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  to  which  Peruvian 
and  Bolivian  produce  were  exported  in 
1838  to  the  amount  (exclusive  of  $259,823 
of  Colombian  and  Central  American  pro¬ 


duce)  of  $8,061,593.  Of  this,  $6,542,062 
consisted  of  bullion.  About  two-thirds  of 
the  bullion,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the 
other  articles,  were  sent  to  Great  Britain ; 
the  remainder  mostly  to  the  United  States 
and  France. — The  public  revenue  of  Peru 
is  commonly  stated  at  $5,000,000;  but 
there  is  no  recent  account  of  it,  or  of  the 
domestic  debt,  that  can  be  relied  on.  The 
foreign  debt  consists  of  three  British  loans, 
— £450,000,  contracted  in  1822,  at  88  per 
cent. ;  £750,000,  in  1824,  at  82  per  cent. ; 
and  £616,000,  in  1825,  at  78  per  cent. 
The  interest,  at  6  per  cent,  per  annum, 
has  remained  unpaid  from  October  1st 
1825. — After  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded 
with  Colombia  in  September  1829,  Gene¬ 
ral  Gamarra  contrived  to  maintain  his 
authority  for  a  time,  as  president  of  the 
republic.  In  1836,  however,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Santa  Cruz,  the  president  of  Bolivia, 
to  sustain  him  against  the  Federalists, 
who  aimed  at  his  overthrow,  as  the  avowed 
head  of  the  party  in  favour  of  centraliza¬ 
tion.  Santa  Cruz  was  ready  enough  to 
interfere  between  the  contending  parties; 
but  he  did  so  with  the  object  in  view  of 
promoting  his  own  personal  advantage. 
He  divided  the  whole  of  Peru  into  two 
separate  republics,  N.  Peru  and  S.  Peru, 
in  the  former  of  which  the  Federalists  had 
the  ascendancy,  and  in  the  latter  the  party 
opposed  to  them  ;  and  disregarding  altoge 
ther  the  interests  of  Gamarra,  had  himself 
declared  protector  of  both  states.  This 
arrangement  involved  Peru  in  a  war  with 
Chile,  which  was  carried  on  with  variable 
success,  until  the  end  of  the  year  1838, 
when  peace  was  re-established  between  the 
two  countries,  in  consequence  of  the  formal 
withdrawal  of  his  pretensions  by  Gamarra. 
Santa  Cruz,  in  his  turn,  was  obliged,  in  the 
course  of  the  year  1839,  to  retire  to  Boli¬ 
via  ;  and  a  war  then  ensued  between  that 
republic  and  Peru,  which  was  only  termi¬ 
nated  by  the  treaty  of  Puno,  concluded 
on  the  7th  of  June  1842,  under  the  media¬ 
tion  of  Chile.  In  August  1842,  General 
Vidal  assumed  the  government  of  Peru 
(both  N.  and  S.  Peru)  under  the  title  of  a 
president  pro  tern.  His  administration  is 
said  to  have  done  much  for  restoring  the 
finances  and  commerce  of  the  country. 
But  before  it  had  lasted  a  single  year,  he 
was  defeated  by  a  body  of  insurgent  Fe¬ 
deralists  under  General  Torrico,  near 
Pisco,  and  obliged  to  quit  Peru,  and  take 
refuge  in  Chile.  One  individual  after 
another  has  since  risen  to  temporary 
possession  of  the  reins  of  government, 
without  being  able  to  allay  the  feuds  of 
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party  in  the  Peruvian  republic;  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  future  destinies  of  which  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  form  any  thing 
like  a  probable  conjecture. 

Pesth.*  The  population  of  this  city,  in 
1839,  was  64,500;  but  in  the  edition  of 
Pierer’s  “  Universal-Lexikon,”  now  in 
course  of  publication,  we  find  it  stated  as 
high  as  90,000,  —  of  this  number  64,000 
being  Roman  Catholics,  7000  of  the  Lu¬ 
theran  persuasion,  2000  Reformed  Pro¬ 
testants,  1000  of  the  Greek  church,  and 
14,000  Jews.  —  The  university  has  at 
present  a  president,  a  vice-president,  49 
professors,  4  adjunct,  and  9  assistant 
professors,  and  1250  students.  The  in¬ 
struction  rendered  is  wholly  gratuitous; 
and  a  number  of  “stipends,”  or  scholar¬ 
ships,  are  bestowed  by  the  university.  In 
addition  to  the  educational  establishments 
already  existing  in  Pesth,  a  military  school 
is  about  going  into  operation,  calculated 
for  80  pay,  and  120  non-paying  pupils. 
Pesth  manufactures  a  great  variety  of 
articles;  but  its  principal  manufacture  is 
that  of  meerschaum  pipe-bowls.  These, 
which  consist  of  the  species  of  earth  called 
kaf-kil,  dug  in  the  Crimea,  are  first  rudely 
fashioned  in  Constantinople,  but  are  finish¬ 
ed  for  the  German  markets  in  Pesth.  They 
are  thence  conveyed  to  Vienna,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  to  the  fairs  of  Leipsic,  Frankfort, 
Mannheim,  &c. ;  where  the  best  fetch 
from  £3  to  £5,  and  even  £7  sterling. 

Petersburg*  (St.),  in  1844,  had  475,000 
inhabitants,  of  whom  as  many  as  30,000  are 
stated  to  have  been  Germans,  and  70,000 
more  to  have  been  foreigners  of  other  na- 
tions,  European  and  Asiatic.  Of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  also,  110,000  were  serfs,  and  70,000 
of  the  military  profession.  And  the  two 
sexes  were  divided  in  the  very  unequal 
proportion  of  315,000  males  to  160,000 
females.  —  There  are  a  great  variety  of 
institutions  for  the  promotion  of  education 
and  literature.  The  university ,  founded 
so  lately  as  the  year  1819,  has,  including 
11  professors  of  the  languages  of  Asia,  64- 
instructors  and  other  functionaries,  and 
300  students.  The  rnedico-chirurgical 
academy ,  founded  by  Peter  the  Great,  and 
reorganized  by  the  emperor  Alexander, 
for  the  instruction  of  medical  men,  is  also 
deserving  of  particular  mention:  two  hos¬ 
pitals  on  a  large  scale  are  attached  to  it; 
the  instruction  is  gratuitous;  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pupils  amounts  to  520.  A  sum  of 
386,000  roubles  a  year  is  appropriated  to 
the  support  of  this  establishment.  The 
Imperial  library  contains  no  less  than 
425,000  printed  volumes,  and  7000  manu¬ 
scripts.  The  Academy  of  Sciences,  which 


owes  its  origin  to  Peter  the  Great  in  1724, 
has  long  occupied  a  distinguished  place 
among  such  bodies:  it  is  furnished  with  an 
observatory,  whence  the  Russian  geogra¬ 
phers  reckon  their  longitude.  The  Impe¬ 
rial  Russian  Academy,  the  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  &c.,  are  widely  celebrated. 
—  St.  Petersburg  has  the  most  extensive 
foreign  trade  of  any  city  in  the  N.  of 
Europe.  This  arises  mainly  from  its  being 
the  only  great  maritime  inlet  on  the  Gulf 
of  Finland,  and  from  its  vast  and  various 
communications  with  the  interior.  By 
means  partly  of  canals,  but  principally  of 
rivers,  St.  Petersburg  is  connected  with  the 
Caspian  Sea,  goods  being  conveyed  from 
the  latter  to  the  capital,  a  distance  of 
1434  miles,  without  once  landing  them. 
The  iron  and  furs  of  Siberia,  and  the  teas 
of  China,  are  received  at  St.  Petersburg  in 
the  same  way;  but,  owing  to  the  great 
distance  of  these  countries,  and  the  short 
period  during  which  the  rivers  and  canals 
are  navigable,  they  take  3  years  in  their 
transit  by  water.  Immense  quantities  of 
the  less  bulky  and  more  valuable  species 
of  goods  are  also  brought  to  the  city  during 
the  winter  upon  the  ice  in  sledges.  The 
principal  article  of  export  is  tallow ;  and 
next  to  it,  are  hemp  and  flax,  iron,  copper, 
grain,  particularly  wheat,  timber,  potashes, 
canvass  and  coarse  linen,  &c.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  imports  are  sugar  and  other  colonial 
products;  cotton  yarn,  raw  cotton,  and 
cotton  stuffs;  dye  stuffs,  wines,  silks, 
woollens,  &c.  In  1839,  the  total  value 
of  the  exports  was  £6,050,000,  and  of  the 
imports  £9,075,000;  embracing  together 
about  two-thirds  of  the  external  commerce 
of  the  empire.  This  great  trade  is  prin¬ 
cipally  conducted  by  foreigners,  especially 
the  English.  Cronstadt,  20  miles  lower 
down  the  gulf,  is  properly  the  port  of  St. 
Petersburg.  All  ships  drawing  more  than 
8  or  9  feet  of  water  stop  at  the  former, 
their  cargoes  being  conveyed  to  and  from 
the  city  by  means  of  lighters.  The 
amount  of  shipping  despatched  from  Cron¬ 
stadt,  in  1838,  was  1314  vessels,  in  bur¬ 
den  261,582  tons;  of  which  765  vessels, 
in  burden  173,292  tons  were  to  Great 
Britain,  and  the  remainder  chiefly  to  the 
Hanse  towns,  the  Netherlands,  Sweden, 
and  Prussia. — The  great  drawback  on  St. 
Petersburg  consists  in  its  little  elevation 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  the  river 
Neva,  and  its  consequent  exposure  to  the 
most  dreadful  inundations.  These  are 
generally  occasioned  by  a  W.  oi  S.  W. 
wind,  accumulating  the  water  of  the  gulf 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  preventing 
the  free  exit  of  the  latter.  The  years 
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1726,  1752,  1777,  and  1824,  have  been 
particularly  distinguished  by  these  inun¬ 
dations.  The  last  of  these  visitations  was 
the  most  appalling  and  destructive.  The 
whole  city  was  laid  under  water;  above 
8000  individuals  perished,  and  property  to 
a  large  amount  was  destroyed. 

Peyronnet.*  M.  de  Peyronnet,  with 
the  other  prisoners  in  the  castle  of  Ham, 
his  former  colleagues  in  the  last  ministry 
of  Charles  X.,  was  liberated  from  his  cap¬ 
tivity  on  the  17th  of  October  1856;  since 
which  time  he  has  lived  in  retirement. 
During  his  imprisonment,  he  composed 
“  Les  pensees  d’un  prisonnier,”  published 
in  1884,  in  2  volumes  8vo.,  and  a  “  Plis- 
toire  des  Francs,”  published  in  1835,  also 
in  2  volumes  8vo. 

Philippines.*  The  whole  of  these 
islands  are  claimed  by  Spain;  but  several 
of  them  are  independent  of  its  authority. 
In  1837,  the  population  subject  to  that 
kingdom  was  estimated  to  amount  to 
3,202,760  persons,  of  whom  2,264,807 
were  in  the  island  of  Luzon.  Thev  are 
chiefly  Papua  negroes,  Malays,  and  other 
Eastern  tribes,  with  about  3000  Europeans. 
The  government  is  vested  in  a  captain- 
general,  who  has  extensive  powers.  The 
principal  object  of  cultivation  is  rice, 
which,  with  fish,  forms  the  ordinary  food 
of  the  natives.  Of  late  years  the  demand 
for  opium  in  China  has  led  to  the  intro¬ 
duction  and  cultivation  of  the  poppy,  for 
which  the  soil  is  well  adapted. — The  geo¬ 
graphical  position  of  the  Philippines  is 
most  favourable  for  commercial  inter¬ 
course  with  India,  China,  America,  and 
Australia  ;  and  the  limited  extent  of  their 
trade  heretofore  is  to  be  attributed  entirely 
to  the  wretched  policy  of  the  Spanish  go¬ 
vernment,  which  persevered  until  very 
recently  in  excluding  all  foreign  ships 
from  the  ports  of  the  Philippines,  confining 
the  trade  between  them  and  Mexico  and 
South  America  to  a  single  ship.  Ships  of 
all  descriptions  and  nations  are  now  ad¬ 
mitted  into  Manilla,  and  the  other  ports. 
With  some  exceptions,  foreign  commodi¬ 
ties,  imported  in  foreign  vessels,  pay  14  per 
cent.,  and  in  national  vessels  from  7  to  9 
per  cent.,  ad  valorem:  Spanish  products, 
imported  by  Spanish  vessels,  pay  3,  and 
by  foreign  vessels,  8  per  cent.  Exports 
pay  from  1  to  1^  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  by 
Spanish,  but  from  2  to  3  by  foreign  ships. 

Philology.*  Philological  studies  seem 
to  be  pursued  at  present  everywhere  with 
undiminished  activity,  but  especially  in 
Germany.  An  unequivocal  evidence  of 
this,  in  the  country  just  mentioned,  is 
afforded  bv  the  annual  meetings  of  its  phi- 


lologers,  which  have  been  held,  since 
the  year  1838,  at  Munich,  Mannheim, 
Gotha,  Bonn,  Ulm,  Cassel,  and  Dresden. 
An  evidence,  also,  of  the  wider  range 
which  those  studies  are  now  taking,  was 
afforded  by  the  formation,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  1844,  at  Dresden,  of  an  “  Ori¬ 
ental  section,”  and  whose  attention  was 
to  be  particularly  directed  to  inquiries  con¬ 
cerning  the  relations  of  the  languages  of 
the  East  with  the  classical  languages  of 
antiquity,  and  with  those  of  modern  Eu¬ 
rope, —  relations  long  regarded  as  having 
a  very  doubtful  existence,  but  now  very 
generally  admitted  by  \hose  who  are  com¬ 
petent  to  form  a  judgment  in  the  case. 

Physick  (Philip  Syng),  M.D.,  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  on  the  7th  of  July  1768. 
His  father,  Mr.  Edmund  Physick,  was  a 
native  of  England,  who,  previously  to  the 
separation  of  the  United  States  from  Great 
Britain,  held  the  office  of  Keeper  of  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  Colony  of  Pennsylvania, 
and,  subsequently  to  the  Revolution,  took 
charge  of  the  estates  belonging  to  the 
Penn  family,  as  their  confidential  agent. 
When  11  years  of  age,  the  son  was  placed 
at  “the  academy  belonging  to  the  Society 
of  Friends  in  South  Fourth  street,  under 
the  tuition  of  Mr.  Robert  Proud.”  Here 
he  was  remarkable  for  those  habits  of  order 
and  method  which  adhered  to  him  so 
closely  throughout  his  life.  And,  from 
this  institution,  he  was  in  due  season 
transferred  to  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  where  he  was  graduated  A.  B.  in 
1785.  —  Almost  immediately  afterwards, 
he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  un¬ 
der  the  superintendence  of  the  late  Dr. 
Adam  Kuhn,  a  most  distinguished  and 
successful  practitioner,  and  then  professor 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine. 
He  also  attended  the  medical  lectures  de¬ 
livered  in  the  university.  In  November 
1788,  he  embarked  for  Europe,  with  the 
sole  object  in  view  of  acquiring  further 
medical  information.  By  the  influence 
which  his  father,  who  had  accompanied 
him  from  America,  was  enabled  to  enlist 
in  his  behalf,  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  be¬ 
come  the  private  pupil,  in  London,  of  the 
celebrated  John  Hunter.  “By  dint  of 
constant  and  unwearied  application  to  his 
studies,  aided  also  by  a  course  of  unceasing 
and  untiring  dissections,  he  soon  made 
rapid  advancement  in  the  attainment  of 
his  objects,  and,  what  was  also  of  much 
consequence,  secured  to  himself  the  appro¬ 
bation  and  esteem  of  his  great  master.”  Pie 
continued  to  prosecute  his  studies  with  the 
most  exemplary  perseverance,  under  the 
immediate  superintendence  of  Mr.  Hunter 
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throughout  the  year  1789;  and  by  the 
earnest  recommendation  of  that  gentle¬ 
man,  he  was  appointed,  January  1st  1790, 
House  Surgeon  to  St.  George's  Hospital 
for  one  year,  being  the  usual  period  of  this 
service  in  the  institution.  On  leaving  it, 
which  he  did  with  the  warmest  testimo¬ 
nials  from  the  proper  authorities,  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  diploma  from  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  in  London. — Mr.  Hunter  now 
invited  Dr.  Physick  to  take  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  with  him,  and  to  assist  him  in  his 
professional  business;  holding  out  to  him, 
at  the  same  time,  inducements  to  establish 
himself  permanently  in  the  British  metro¬ 
polis.  These  offers,  however,  did  not  com¬ 
port  with  either  his  own  designs,  or  those 
of  his  father;  and  he  resided  with  Mr. 
Hunter,  assisting  him  as  well  in  his  phy¬ 
siological  experiments,  and  the  making  of 
anatomical  preparations,  as  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  his  profession,  only  until  May  1791, 
when  he  left  London  for  Edinburgh.  In 
the  last-mentioned  city,  he  attended  very 
diligently  the  medical  lectures  delivered 
in  the  university ;  besides  which,  he  visited 
constantly  the  Royal  Infirmary,  and  was  a 
careful  observer  of  the  practice  pursued 
in  that  institution,  and  witnessed  all  the 
operations  which  were  there  performed. 
Having  complied  with  all  the  requisitions 
of  the  university, -he  obtained  the  degree 
of  M.  D.  in  May  1792.  The  subject  of 
his  thesis  was  apoplexy ;  and  conformably 
to  the  established  regulations,  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  him  in  the  Latin  language. — Dr. 
Physick  returned  to  his  own  country  in 
September  1792,  and  commenced  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Philadelphia. 
On  the  appearance  of  the  yellow  fever  in 
this  city  in  the  summer  of  the  following 
year,  he  offered  his  services  to  the  Board 
of  Health,  which  elected  him  physician  to 
the  yellow  fever  hospital  at  Bush  Hill. 
The  singular  ardour  and  ability  with  which 
he  performed  the  duties  of  this  station  se¬ 
cured  to  him  the  approbation  and  esteem 
of  the  community  at  large,  and  contributed 
to  introduce  him  rapidly  into  practice. — 
In  1794,  Dr.  Physick  was  elected  one  of 
the  surgeons  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital ; 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever 
in  1798,  he  was  again  resident  physician 
at  the  Bush  Hill  Hospital ;  and  in  1801, 
he  received  an  appointment  of  “  surgeon 
extraordinary”  to  the  Philadelphia  Alms 
House  Infirmary.! — In  the  year  1800,  he 
complied  with  a  request  made  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  study  of 
medicine,  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures 
on  surgery.  These  lectures  met  with  the  ; 
moat  complete  success,  and  Dr.  Physick 


very  soon  became  exceedingly  popular  as 
a  teacher.  They  co-operated  with  the 
general  reputation  which  he  had  acquired 
to  procure  for  him  in  1805  the  appointment 
to  the  chair  of  Surgery,  then  for  the  first 
time  made  distinct  from  that  of  Anatomy, 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
1819,  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of 
Anatomy,  which  had  become  vacant  by 
the  death  of  his  nephew,  Dr.  John  Syng 
Dorsey.  His  manner  as  a  public  lecturer 
is  stated  to  have  been  grave,  dignified, 
and  impressive  to  an  extraordinary  de¬ 
gree  ;  and  his  lectures  were  all  carefully 
prepared,  and  written  out  in  a  clear  and 
simple  style. — In  1821,  Dr.  Physick  was 
appointed  consulting  surgeon  to  the  Insti¬ 
tution  for  the  Blind.  He  was  elected,  in 
1824,  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Medi¬ 
cal  Society,  a  situation  which  he  held  till 
the  time  of  his  death ;  in  1825,  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  of 
France,  having  been,  as  is  believed,  the 
first  American  who  ever  received  that  ho¬ 
nour;  and  in  1838,  an  honorary  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  So¬ 
ciety  of  London.  In  1831,  in  consequence 
of  his  declining  health,  Dr.  Physick  re¬ 
signed  his  professorship  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  immediately,  as 
an  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the 
trustees  of  the  extraordinary  services 
which  he  had  rendered  in  elevating  the 
character  of  the  medical  school,  elected 
by  them  unanimously  “Emeritus  Professor 
of  Surgery  and  Anatomy.”  The  consti¬ 
tution  of  Dr.  Physick  had,  at  different  pe¬ 
riods  of  his  life,  received  several  shocks 
from  severe  attacks  of  disease,  particularly 
of  the  yellow  fever  in  1793,  and  again  in 
1797,  and  of  typhus  fever  in  the  winter  of 
1813-14.  The  incessant  professional  la¬ 
bours  which  he  was  called  upon  to  undergo 
contributed  also  to  undermine  his  health ; 
and  the  very  enfeebled  and  prostrated  con¬ 
dition  of  his  system,  during  the  latter  years 
of  his  life,  was  in  a  measure  perhaps  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  excessively  reducing  system 
of  treatment  to  which  he  had  recourse. 
The  immediate  cause  of  his  death  was  an 
attack  of  hydrothorax.  He  died  on  the 
15th  of  December  1837. — Dr.  Physick  was 
the  author  of  several  communications  to 
the  medical  journals,  relating  to  surgical 
cases  that  he  had  treated,  or  to  processes 
or  instruments  of  which  he  was  the  in¬ 
ventor.  He  shrunk,  however,  from  the 
labours  of  authorship;  and,  although  his 
improvements  in  surgery  were  numerous 
and  important,  he  in  general  left  the  task 
of  describing  and  explaining  them  to 
others.  As  a  practical  surgeon,  it  is  scarce- 
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ly  necessary  to  state  that  he  stood  without 
a  rival  in  this  country,  and  that  patients 
were,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  continually 
arriving  in  Philadelphia  from  almost  every 
part  of  the  Union  in  hopes  of  benefiting 
from  his  surgical,  and  also,  it  may  be  added, 
in  very  numerous  instances  from  his  medi¬ 
cal  skill. 

Pibroch;  martial  music  produced  by 
the  bagpipe  of  the  Highlanders.  It  is 
said  to  signify  also  the  instrument  itself; 
but  the  former  meaning  has  received  the 
sanction  of  Byron  and  Scott;  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  any  instances  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  are  to  be  found  in  any  classical  writer. 
The  effects,  or  supposed  effects,  of  the 
martial  strains  of  this  music,  are  admirably 
depicted  in  the  17th  stanza  of  the  2d  canto 
of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

Pickering  (John),  LL.  D.,  president  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci¬ 
ences,  and  first  president  of  the  American 
Oriental  Society,  an  eminent  scholar,  phi¬ 
lologist,  and  jurist,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Col.  Timothy  Pickering,  and  was  born  at 
Salem,  Massachusetts,  February  7th  1772. 
He  graduated  with  honour  at  Harvard 
University  in  1796,  and  soon  afterwards 
was  appointed  secretary  to  Mr.  William 
L.  Smith,  our  minister  to  Portugal.  In 
1799,  he  went  to  London  as  secretary  to 
Mr.  Rufus  King,  and  returned  to  America 
in  1801.  Resuming  his  residence  at  Sa¬ 
lem,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  at¬ 
tained  great  eminence  in  his  profession. 
In  1827,  he  was  induced  to  remove  to  the 
city  of  Boston ;  and  in  1829  he  was  made 
city  solicitor,  and  continued  in  that  office 
until  a  short  time  before  his  death.  He 
died  May  5th  1846.  Although  Mr.  Picker¬ 
ing  wTas  constantly  engaged  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  a  laborious  and  exacting  profession, 
such  was  his  intellectual  power  and  acti¬ 
vity,  that  he  made  acquisitions  in  various 
departments  of  learning,  so  extensive  and 
accurate  as  to  compare  favourably  with 
those  of  the  professed  scholars  in  each. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  Greek  scholars 
this  country  has  yet  produced;  he  had 
mastered  as  many  languages  as  any  other 
American  has  studied ;  and  became  an 
accomplished  mathematician  in  the  high¬ 
est  walks  of  that  most  abstruse  of  sciences. 
He  also  found  opportunity  to  make  the 
most  various  and  dissimilar  inquiries  in 
history,  political  economy,  medicine,  tele¬ 
graphic  language,  and  manufactures.  He 
w-as,  moreover,  a  scientific  musician,  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  term.  The  results 
ot  his  studies,  however,  were  necessarily 
communicated  to  the  public,  for  the  most 
oart.  in  the  form  of  articles  for  periodical 


publications,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Greek  and  English  Lexicon,  on  the  basis 
of  Schrevelius,  published,  in  conjunction 
with  Dr.  Oliver,  in  1826,  and  his  Vocabu¬ 
lary  of  Americanisms  (1816).  To  the 
Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  he 
contributed  articles  “  on  the  adoption  of  a 
uniform  orthography  for  the  Indian  Lan¬ 
guages  of  North  America,”  “on  the  pro¬ 
nunciation  of  the  Greek  Language,”  on 
Father  Rasle,  and  on  Lord  North’s  Island. 
In  the  North  American  Review  are  to  be 
found  his  “  Observations  on  the  importance 
of  Greek  Literature”  (1820),  a  review  of 
Mr.  Du  ponceau’s  Dissertation  on  the 
Chinese  System  of  Writing,  and  a  paper 
on  the  Cochin-Chinese  Language.  To 
the  Encyclopeedia  Americana  (inserted  in 
the  Appendix)  he  contributed  his  invalu¬ 
able  article  on  the  Indian  Languages  of 
America.  The  Collections  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Historical  Society,  the  New  York 
Review,  the  American  Quarterly  Review, 
and  the  American  Jurist,  each,  on  repeated 
and  different  occasions,  derived  important 
assistance  from  his  pen.  His  principal 
juridical  publications  consist  of  an  article 
on  the  Agrarian  Laws  in  this  Encyclopse- 
pedia,  and  in  the  Reviews  a  paper  on 
Egyptian  Jurisprudence,  a  Lecture  on  the 
alleged  uncertainty  of  the  Law,  and  a  most 
masterly  review  of  the  case  of  M‘Leod. 
Amongst  his  occasional  publications,  may 
be  mentioned  his  Eulogy  on  Mr.  Bowditch, 
and  his  Address  before  the  American  Ori¬ 
ental  Society.  His  extensive  correspond¬ 
ence  with  the  learned  men  of  our  own 
country,  and  of  Europe,  included  many  of 
the  most  distinguished  names  of  this  cen- 
tury.  Mr.  Pickering  was  a  member  of 
all  the  most  prominent  scientific  and  lite¬ 
rary  societies  in  America,  and  of  many  of 
those  in  Europe,  including  the  Berlin  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences  and  the  Royal  Society 
of  Northern  Antiquarians  at  Copenhagen. 
He  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  one  of 
the  vestry  of  Trinity  Church,  in  Boston, 
and  enjoyed  through  life  the  respect  and 
affectionate  regard  that  were  due  to  the 
uprightness  and  purity  of  his  character, 
and  the  kindness  of  his  heart. 

Pictet*  died  at  Geneva  in  1825. 

Pilchard.*  This  fish  is  called  sardine 
by  the  French  and  Italians,  and  by  this 
name  also  it  is  known  in  the  United  States. 
The  fishery  is  perhaps  of  less  comparative 
importance  now  than  it  was  70'  years 
ago.  It  employs  at  present  about  3500 
men  at  sea,  and  5000  men  and  women  on 
shore.  The  consumption  of  pilchards  in 
England  is  said  to  be  almost  entirely  con¬ 
fined  to  Devon  and  Cornwall,  on  the  coasts 
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of  which  they  are  taken.  They  are  chiefly 
exported  to  Naples,  Leghorn,  Genoa,  An¬ 
cona,  Venice,  and  Trieste. 

Pillory.*  The  punishment  of  the  pil¬ 
lory  was  Anally  abolished  in  England  in 
1837.  In  France,  though  not  now  spe¬ 
cifically  appropriated  to  particular  crimes, 
it  accompanies,  in  aggravated  cases,  the 
sentence  of  imprisonment  or  forced  labour. 

Pilot  is  one  who  directs  the  navigation 
of  a  ship.  In  a  stricter  sense,  he  is  a  per¬ 
son  whose  profession  it  is  to  direct  a  ship’s 
course  when  near  the  coast,  and  into  and 
out  of  the  harbours,  bays,  roads,  or  rivers, 
&c.,  within  his  peculiar  district.  His  pro¬ 
ceedings  must  not  be  controlled  by  the 
master.  On  the  other  hand,  the  presence 
of  a  pilot  does  not  absolve  the  master  from 
the  consequences  of  injury  caused  by  his 
own  carelessness  or  want  of  skill. 

Pisa.*  Its  population,  in  1836,  was 
20,943.  —  The  university  was  formerly 
among  the  most  celebrated  in  Italy,  and 
was  remarkable  for  its  tolerance;  its  de¬ 
grees,  except  in  divinity  and  the  canon 
law,  being  attainable  by  persons  of  all 
creeds.  In  1836,  it  had  545  students ;  255 
in  jurisprudence,  173  in  medicine  and  sur¬ 
gery,  39  in  the  mathematical  and  physical 
sciences,  and  26  in  theology. — Pisa  is  the 
winter  resort  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tus¬ 
cany  and  his  court,  as  well  as  of  numerous 
invalids,  attracted  thither  by  the  mildness 
of  its  climate.  On  the  shore  near  the  city, 
amidst  an  extensive  forest,  is  a  farm  be¬ 
longing  to  the  grand  duke,  where  a  num¬ 
ber  of  camels  have  been  reared,  it  is  said, 
from  the  time  of  the  crusades ;  and  whence 
most  of  the  zoological  collections  of  Europe 
are  supplied  with  these  animals. 

Pistachio  Nuts  are  the  fruit  of  a  small 
tree,  the  Pislacia  vera,  a  kind  of  turpen¬ 
tine  tree,  which  grows  naturally  in  Ara¬ 
bia,  Persia,  and  Syria,  but  is  now  natural¬ 
ized  in  the  S.  of  Europe,  particularly  in 
the  island  of  Sicily.  They  are  oblong  and 
pointed,  of  a  reddish  or  yellow  colour,  and 
contain  a  greenish  kernel,  having  a  plea¬ 
sant,  sweet,  unctuous  taste,  resembling 
that  of  almonds.  Pistachios  imported  from 
the  East  are  superior  to  those  raised  in 
Europe. 

Pitcairn’s  Island  *  The  colony  on 
this  island,  which  was  transferred  in  1830 
to  Otaheite,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
water,  soon  afterwards  returned  to  their 
former  home.  They  numbered,  in  1837, 
92  individuals. 

Plata  *  (United  Provinces  of  the).  The 
population  of  this  republic  has  been  com¬ 
monly  very  much  exaggerated.  Sir  W. 
Parish  estimates  it  at  not  more  than 


675,000,  exclusive  of  Indians,  spread  over 
an  area  of  726,000  square  miles.  —  The 
external  commerce  of  the  country  is  con¬ 
ducted  entirely  at  the  town  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  which  is  the  outlet  for  the  produce 
not  only  of  the  whole  valley  of  the  river 
Plata,  but  also  of  large  districts  of  Peru 
and  Chile.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of 
ox  hides,  with  jerked  beef  and  sheep’s 
wool.  Antwerp  is  the  principal  market 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  for  the  hides  of 
Buenos  Ayres;  and  the  jerked  beef  goes  to 
Cuba  and  Brazil.  According  to  Parish, 
the  whole  of  the  exports,  in  1837,  were 
stated  to  amount  in  value  to  $5,637,138 ; 
to  which  he  thinks  about  20  per  cent, 
should  be  added  on  account  of  short  mani¬ 
fests  by  the  shippers.  The  imports,  which 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  manufactured 
goods  for  the  white  inhabitants,  amounted, 
in  the  same  year,  to  about  $7,000,000. 
About  240  vessels  enter  the  port  of  Buenos 
Ayres  annually.  —  The  government  is  no¬ 
minally  a  representative  republic  or  con¬ 
federation,  each  of  the  provinces  being,  to 
a  certain  degree,  independent  of  the  rest, 
as  in  the  United  States,  Mexico,  &c.  But 
in  1835,  General  Rosas,  who  was  unani¬ 
mously  called  to  the  presidency,  refused 
to  act,  unless  invested  for  a  period  with 
extraordinary  powers.  These  were  ac¬ 
cordingly  granted  him,  so  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  became  nearly  an  absolute  dictator¬ 
ship,  presenting,  however,  a  favourable 
contrast  to  the  dictatorship  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  state  of  Paraguay.  There  is  a 
junta  or  parliament  of  44  deputies,  half 
annually  renewed  by  popular  election, 
and  a  senate  of  2  deputies  from  each  pro¬ 
vince.  Each  provincial  government  con¬ 
sists  of  a  popular  assembly,  which  nomi¬ 
nates  the  governor.  But  though  demo¬ 
cratic  in  theory,  they  are  quite  otherwise 
in  practice ;  the  lower  classes  bowing  with 
obsequious  deference  to  the  nominees  of 
the  upper.  —  Owing  to  the  civil  wars 
which  have  been  carried  on  for  njany 
years,  as  well  as  the  hostilities  of  late 
years  with  Brazil  and  France,  the  flnances 
of  the  republic  are  in  a  deplorable  condi¬ 
tion.  In  1836,  the  revenue  was  estimated 
at  $12,000,000  currency,  which  was  quite 
insufficient  to  meet  the  ordinary  expendi¬ 
ture  of  the  state.  The  amount  of  tunded 
debt  unredeemed,  in  the  same  year,  was 
$35,917,166  currency ;  besides  the  amount 
of  the  English  loan  for  £1,000,000  ster¬ 
ling,  the  interest  on  which  (6  per  cent.) 
has  been  unpaid  since  January  1828;  ami 
the  amount  of  the  bank  issues  in  circula¬ 
tion,  amounting  to  $20,000,000.  These 
bank  issues  or  dollars  currency  were  no? 
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long  since  depreciated  to  one-tenth  of  their 
nominal  value. 

Plate.  Vessels  or  utensils  of  gold  or 
silver  are  so  called,  from  the  Spanish  word 
“plata”  signifying  silver;  but  which  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  word  seems  to  be  itself 
derived  from  the  practice  of  forming  silver 
into  flat  or  shallow  articles  for  the  table. — 
Plated  wares  are  articles  made,  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  preceding,  of  base  metal,  coated 
with  gold  or  silver. 

Plymouth*  (in  England).  The  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  different  towns  and  districts 
popularly  included  under  the  term  Ply¬ 
mouth,  to  wit,  Plymouth,  Devonport,  and 
East  Stonehouse,  was,  in  1831,  75,534, 
and  in  1841,80,060. — From  the  commence¬ 
ment,  in  August  1812,  of  the  construction 
of  the  breakwater,  down  to  the  end  of  July 
1841,  no  less  than  3,777,063  tons  of  stone, 
procured  from  quarries  on  the  banks  of  the 
Plym,  and  consisting  of  rough  cubical 
blocks,  each  weighing  from  1^  to  2  tons  and 
upwards,  had  been  employed  in  this  great 
work.  The  top  presents  a  flat  surface, 
about  ten  yards  in  width,  whence  it  slopes 
on  both  sides  to  the  bottom,  the  principal 
slope  being  on  the  side  next  the  sea.  A 
light-house  has  been  erected  on  its  W. 
extremity. 

Poinsot  (Louis),  born  at  Paris  in  1777, 
was  educated  at  the  Polytechnic  School 
of  that  city,  and  became  successively  a 
professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Lyceums 
of  Paris,  professor  of  Analytical  Science 
in  the  Polytechnic  School, and  “Inspector 
of  the  University.”  In  1813,  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  first  class  of  the 
Institute,  in  the  room  of  La  Grange.  — 
M.  Poinsot  is  the  author  of  a  work  enti¬ 
tled  “  Elements  de  statique”  (1803),  on 
which  a  high  eulogy  has  been  pronounced 
by  those  best  qualified  to  judge,  and  of  a 
number  of  memoirs  on  mathematical  sub¬ 
jects,  remarkable  on  account  both  of  their 
originality,  and  the  lucid  and  logical  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  are  written. 

Poisson  (Denis  Simeon),  one  of  the 
most  eminent  mathematicians  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  age,  was  born  at  Pithiviers,  in  the 
French  department  of  Loiret,  June  21st 
1781.  Owing  to  the  narrow  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  parents,  his  early  education 
was  very  much  neglected.  An  uncle, 
who  was  a  surgeon,  residing  at  Fontaine¬ 
bleau,  undertook  to  teach  him  his  own 
profession.  The  experiment,  however, 
proved  to  be  a  failure.  The  nerves  of  the 
young  student  failed  him  on  witnessing 
even  the  simplest  surgical  operations;  and 
no  efforts  on  his  part  were  availing  to 
overcome  the  obstacle  thus  presented  to 


!  his  advancement.  At  length,  in  the  year 
1796,  when  a  “central  school”  was  esta- 
|  blished  at  Fontainebleau,  some  problems 
given  by  M.  Billy,  the  professor  of  Mathe¬ 
matics,  as  an  exercise  to  his  pupils,  fell 
accidentally  into  Poisson’s  hands.  With 
comparatively  little  previous  knowledge 
of  the  subjects  to  which  they  related,  he 
attempted  to  resolve  them,  and  succeeded. 
His  destination  in  life  was,  in  consequence, 
at  once  decided.  After  prosecuting  for  a 
time  his  mathematical  studies  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Billy,  who  predicted  his 
future  eminence,  he  went  to  Paris  and 
became  a  student  of  the  Polytechnic 
School,  where  he  had  the  benefit  of  the 
instructions  of  La  Grange  and  Laplace,  as 
well  as  of  others  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  France.  Before  he  had  completed 
the  26th  year  of  his  age,  he  had  already 
held  the  offices  of  “repetiteur”  of  the 
course  of  Analysis  given  by  M.  Fourier  in 
the  polytechnic  school;  of  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  to  the  latter;  and  of  professor  in 
his  stead.  He  was  next  assistant  pro¬ 
fessor  to  M.  Biot  in  the  College  of 
France;  and  subsequently,  a  counsellor 
of  the  University,  professor  of  Mecha¬ 
nics  in  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  of  Paris, 
and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Longi¬ 
tude.  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  first  class  of  the  Institute  in  1812. 
In  1837  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
peer  of  France ;  and  he  became  dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Sciences,  and  president  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  died  on 
the  25th  of  April  1840.  —  M.  Poisson  was 
the  author  of  a  “Traite  de  mecanique”  in 
two  volumes  8vo.,  first  printed  in  1811:  a 
third  edition  appeared  in  1&33.  It  is  un¬ 
questionably  one  of  the  most  masterly 
treatises  on  the  subject  to  which  it  relates 
that  have  hitherto  appeard.  Another  work 
of  M.  Poisson  is  his  “Recherches  sur  la 
probability  des  jugements  en  matiere  civile 
et  en  matiere  criminelle,  precedees  des 
regies  generales  du  calcul  des  proba¬ 
bility, ”  published  in  1837,  in  4to.  He 
communicated,  also,  a  great  number  of 
papers  on  mathematical  and  physical  sub¬ 
jects  to  the  “  Memoirs”  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  the  “Annales  de,  chimie  et 
physique,”  the  “Journal  de  l’Ecole  poly¬ 
technique,”  &c. 

Polacca  ;  a  vessel  with  three  masts, 
each  of  one  piece,  so  that  the  top-sails,  on 
being  lowered,  can  slide  down  without 
interruption.  This  form  of  rigging  origin¬ 
ated  in  the  suddenness  and  frequency  of 
squalls  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  alone 
vessels  of  this  kind  are  used. 

Poland.*  This  kingdom  had,  in  1836, 
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it  population  of  4,251,344;  of  which  num¬ 
ber,  3,362,778  were  Roman  Catholics, 
199,998  Lutherans,  7866  Reformed  Pro¬ 
testants  or  Calvinists,  234,445  United  and 
879  Not  United  Greeks,  4752  Mennonists 
and  179  Moravian  Brethren,  312  Moham¬ 
medan  Tartars,  and  440,155  Jews.  The 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists  were  principally 
Germans.  By  a  census  taken  in  1838, 
the  population  was  found  to  reach  the 
number  of  4,298,962  persons,  of  whom 
282,320  were  nobles — Under  the  republic, 
the  Polish  peasants  were  slaves,  the  abso¬ 
lute  property  of  their  masters.  Down  to 
1768,  a  lord  who  had  killed  his  slave  was 
merely  amerced  in  a  small  fine;  and 
though  in  that  year  the  offence  was  made 
capital,  such  an  accumulation  of  evidence 
was  required  to  prove  the  fact,  that  the 
enactment  was  rendered  quite  nugatory. 
It  was  customary  to  make  the  peasants 
work  five  days  a  week  on  the  estates  of 
their  lords;  the  latter,  also,  might  seize 
on  whatever  wealth  the  peasants  had  ac¬ 
cumulated,  might  inflict  on  them  corporal 
punishment,  and  might  sell  them,  with 
the  land  on  which  they  worked,  as  if  they 
had  been  so  many  head  of  cattle.  This 
servitude  was  modified  by  the  constitution 
of  1791 ;  and  it  was  wholly  abolished  in 
the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw  (nearly  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  existing  kingdom),  in  1807, 
the  labour  and  services  due  by  the  pea¬ 
sants  to  their  lords  having  been  since 
regulated  and  defined  by  law. — The  con¬ 
stitution  granted  to  Poland  by  the  emperor 
Alexander  in  1815  was  abolished  after  the 
suppression  of  the  insurrection  of  1831 ; 
and  the  country  is  governed  nearly  in  the 
same  way  as  the  other  portions  of  the 
Russian  empire.  The  council  of  adminis¬ 
tration  for  the  kingdom  consists  of  Sdirec- 
tors-general  (of  the  Interior,  Justice,  and 
Finance),  a  comptroller-general,  and  other 
persons  appointed  by  the  sovereign.  The 
reports  of  this  council  are  submitted  to  the 
emperor  by  a  secretary  of  state  for  Poland, 
residing  in  St.  Petersburg.  There  is  also 
in  that  capital  a  department  for  Polish 
affairs,  established  since  1832,  to  which 
the  government  of  Poland  is  confided. 
The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the 
sovereign ;  and  the  proposed  laws  for  this 
kingdom  are  submitted  for  his  sanction  by 
the  Russian  council  of  state.  The  local 
administration,  in  each  of  the  8  govern¬ 
ments  (formerly  woiwodeships)  into  which 
Poland  is  now  divided,  is  exercised  by 
civil  governors,  with  the  same  powers  as 
those  appointed  in  the  different  govern¬ 
ments  of  Russia  Proper.  The  Polish 
army,  which  before  1831  amounted,  in 
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time  of  peace,  to  35,000  men,  has  ceased 
to  constitute  a  distinct  body,  and  is  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  Russian.  —  Among  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  Russian  govern¬ 
ment  to  secure  its  hold  over  Poland,  none 
was  better  adapted  for  the  end  in  view 
than  the  order  issued  by  it  in  1838,  direct¬ 
ing  that  there  shall  be  a  teacher  of  the 
Russian  language  in  every  primary  school, 
and  that  all  children  attending  such  schools 
shall  be  obliged  to  learn  it.  It  was  also,  at 
the  same  time,  ordered  that  no  individual 
should  be  employed  as  a  tutor,  unless  he  pos¬ 
sessed  a  testimonial  signed  by  the  proper 
authorities,  certifying  his  ability  to  give  in¬ 
struction  in  the  Russian  language,  and 
that  no  person  unacquainted  with  Russian 
should  be  promoted  to  any  civil  or  military 
employment.  —  Poland  is  an  agricultural 
country ;  and  except  a  few  of  the  more 
bulky  and  coarser  articles,  it  would,  were 
the  people  permitted  to  resort  to  the 
cheapest  markets,  derive  almost  all  its 
manufactures  and  articles  of  luxury  from 
other  countries,  in  exchange  for  corn, 
wool,  timber,  tallow,  flax,  spirits,  &c. 
Spirits,  it  may  be  mentioned,  are  distilled 
in  every  village  from  rye  and  potatoes ; 
but  their  sale  is  still,  as  formerly,  a  mano¬ 
rial  right,  each  lord  of  a  manor  having 
the  exclusive  sale  of  spirits  within  his  do¬ 
main. —  The  trade  of  Poland  is  almost 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews.  The 
internal  commerce  is  carried  on  chiefly 
by  means  of  fairs,  at  which,  too,  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  foreign  trade  is 
conducted.  The  latter  is  principally  with 
Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  the  republic 
of.  Cracow.  In  1830,  the  value  of  the 
exports  to  these  states  was  45,073,137 
Polish  florins,  and  that  of  the  imports 
from  them,  47,713,684  florins.  Goods  are 
conveyed  in  summer  by  heavy  wagons, 
and  in  winter  by  sledges;  and  merchan¬ 
dise  is  also  forwarded  down  the  rivers,  by 
flat-bottomed  boats,  to  the  Prussian  ports. 
But  Russia  has  been  endeavouring  to  put 
a  stop  to  the  intercourse  between  Poland 
and  the  Prussian  ports  on  the  Baltic,  by 
constructing  a  great  commercial  road  from 
the  S.  W.  angle  of  Poland  to  the  Baltic; 
and  a  railway  is  now  in  process  of  being 
constructed,  if  not  already  constructed,  to 
convey  to  the  harbours  of  VVindau  and 
Libau  the  goods  which  would  otherwise 
go  to  Tilsit  or  Memel,  or  by  the  Pregel  to 
Konigsberg.  A  similar  purpose  is  served 
by  the  canal  of  Augustow,  connecting  the 
Narew  and  Vistula  with  the  Niemen.  and 
which  is  to  be  continued  to  the  Baltic  by 
the  Windau  canal,  in  the  government  o i 
Wilna.  The  canal  of  Augustow  is  96 
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miles  in  length,  and  from  5  to  6  feet  in 
depth,  and  of  sufficient  breadth  for  two 
large  boats  to  pass  each  other  with  ease. 

It  has  17  locks,  and  several  convenient 
basins  in  different  parts  of  its  course.  It 
was  wholly  completed  between  1821  and 
1829,  and  is  now  the  means  of  an  active 
traffic. 

Polarization  of  light.*  This  sub¬ 
ject  has  been  investigated  with  great  care 
by  Malus,  Biot,  Arago,  Dr.  Young,  See- 
beck,  Sir  David  Brewster,  Sir  John  Her- 
schel,  and  many  others.  But  the  indivi¬ 
dual  who  has  contributed  most  to  connect 
the  facts  with  theory,  by  showing  their 
mutual  relations  and  dependencies,  was 
Fresnel,  whose  success  in  deriving  them, 
by  a  priori  reasoning,  from  the  principles 
of  the  undulatory  hypothesis  of  light,  was 
so  complete  as  to  place  the  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  that  theory  on  a  very  strong 
footing  of  credibility.  —  Analogous  pheno¬ 
mena  to  those  of  the  polarization  of  light 
have  been  found  to  belong  also  to  radiant 
heat.  Professor  Forbes,  of  Edinburgh, 
has  shown  that  heat  is  polarized  both  by 
reflection  and  refraction.  He  has  also  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  depolarising  heat,  and  thereby 
proved  that  heat  possesses  the  property  of 
double  refraction. 

P olignac*  (prince)  was  liberated  from 
imprisonment  by  the  amnesty  of  Novem¬ 
ber  29th  1836.  Since  then  he  has  resided 
in  England. 

Politz *  died  in  1838.  From  1820  till 
the  time  of  his  death,  he  filled  the  chair 
of  the  political  sciences  in  the  university 
of  Leipsic. 

Pons  (Louis)  was  born  at  Peyre,  in  the 
French  department  of  the  “Upper  Alps,” 
in  December  1761.  In  1789,  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  as  an  “assistant”  in  the  observa¬ 
tory  of  Marseilles,  and  evincing  a  peculiar 
aptitude  for  practical  astronomy,  he  was 
before  long  appointed  “adjunct  astrono¬ 
mer.”  His  discoveries  had  already  made 
him  extensively  known,  when,  in  1819,  he 
was  charged  by  the  ex-empress  Maria 
Louisa  with  the  superintendence  of  the 
new  observatory  of  Parma.  In  1825,  he 
became  the  superintendent,  or  director,  of 
the  observatory  of  the  museum  at  Flo¬ 
rence;  in  which  city  he  resided  till  the 
period  of  his  death,  in  October  1831. — 
Between  the  years  1801  and  1827.  he  dis¬ 
covered  not  fewer  than  37  comets,  and 
calculated  the  orbits  of  many  of  them.  In 
the  last-mentioned  year,  his  eye-sight  alto¬ 
gether  failed  him. 

Poonah  ;  a  city  of  British  India,  in  the 
presidency  of  Bombay,  formerly  the  capital 
if  the.  Mahratta  dominions,  80  miles  E.S.E 


of  the  city  of  Bombay.  It  is  in  lat.  18° 
30'  N.,  and  in  long.  74°  2!  E.  Its  popula¬ 
tion  is  estimated  at  about  110,000.  There 
is  little  remarkable  in  its  appearance,  and, 
according  to  Bishop  Heber,  has  as  few 
evidences  as  can  well  be  conceived,  of  its 
having  been,  till  lately,  the  residence  of  a 
powerful  sovereign. — This  city  lias  a  Hin¬ 
doo  college,  established  in  1821,  for  100 
students,  with  classes  for  Hindoo  divinity, 
medicine,  metaphysics,  mathematics  and 
astronomy,  law,  logic,  rhetoric,  grammar 
&c.,  which  costs  15,250  rupees  a  year.  — 
Poonah  is  the  residence  of  the  British  col¬ 
lector  and  judge  for  the  district  of  the 
same  name,  and  has  a  well-conducted  dis¬ 
trict  jail,  several  English  schools,  a  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  church,  &c. 

Porter*  (Sir  Robert  Ker)  was  appoint¬ 
ed  Consul  at  Venezuela,  in  S.  America,  in 
1826;  and  he  continued  to  reside  there 
until  the  spring  of  1841,  when  he  left  his 
post  on  leave  of  absence.  Having  visited 
his  friends  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  Russia,  he 
died  of  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  May  4th 
1842,  just  as  he  was  about  to  return  to 
England. 

Porto  Rico.*  The  population  of  this 
island,  which  amounted,  in  1773,  only  to 
80,650  individuals,  was,  according  to  a 
census  taken  in  1834,  357,086,  of  whom 
188,869  were  whites,  101,275  free  mulat¬ 
tos,  41,818  free  blacks,  and  25,124  slaves. 
It  probably  exceeds  at  present  400,000 
individuals  of  all  descriptions.  —  The  im¬ 
pulse  to  the  augmented  prosperity  of  Porto 
Rico  was  given  in  1815.  In  that  year,  the 
entire  value  of  the  exports  amounted 
to  only  $65,274.  A  royal  decree  then 
appeared  which  exempted  the  trade  be¬ 
tween  Spain  and  the  Spanish  colonies  and 
Porto  Rico  from  all  duties  for  15  years; 
and  the  island  was  then  also  permitted  to 
trade,  under  reasonable  duties,  with  other 
countries.  In  consequence  of  these  mea¬ 
sures,  but  partly,  also,  of  a  considerable 
immigration  of  rich  Spanish  colonists  from 
S.  America,  Porto  Rico  has  latterly  made 
a  most  extraordinary  progress.  Great  im¬ 
provements  have  been  effected  in  the 
police  and  internal  administration,  and 
roads  have  been  constructed  in  all  parts 
of  the  island.  The  imports  into  Porto 
Rico  amounted,  in  1839,  to  $5,462,206; 
and  the  exports  to  $5,516,611.  The  ship¬ 
ping  which  arrived,  in  the  same  year,  con¬ 
sisted  of  1392  vessels,  in  burden  116,398 
tons.  The  duties  on  imports,  in  1839,  pro¬ 
duced  $734,761 ;  articles  imported  in  Spa¬ 
nish  vessels  pay  one-third  less  duty,  and 
Spanish  produce  imported  in  Spanish  bot¬ 
toms  pays  a  half  less.  The  duties  on  ex- 
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ports  produced  $241,062,  and  the  uues  on 
chipping  $88,758. 

Portugal.*  The  population  is  stated 
to  have  amounted,  in  1843,  to  3,412,500 
persons.  —  The  imports  and  exports  of 
Portugal  may  each  amount  annually  to 
£2,000,000.  Formerly,  Lisbon  had  about 
400  large  ships  employed  in  the  trade 
with  S.  America,  but  now  she  has  not 
more  than  50  or  60  ships  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  her  foreign  trade,  and  those,  too, 
of  comparatively  small  burden.  The  inter¬ 
nal  traffic  is  inconsiderable,  as  might  be 
inferred,  not  only  from  the  absence  of  all 
canals  and  railroads,  but  from  the  fact  also 
of  there  not  having  been,  until  of  late 
years,  a  single  road  in  the  kingdom  prac¬ 
ticable  for  carriages  for  more  than  20  or 
30  miles  from  Lisbon.  Indeed,  the  only 
mode  of  travelling  by  land  from  Lisbon  to 
Oporto  is  in  a  litter,  or  on  the  back  of  a 
mule  or  horse ;  and  in  the  wine  country 
of  the  Douro,  or  in  the  province  of  Minho, 
two  oxen  sometimes  take  a  whole  day  to 
convey  a  pipe  of  wine  5  or  6  miles;  and 
to  prevent  the  cart  from  being  overturned, 
it  is  attended  by  two  men. — The  constitu¬ 
tion  granted  by  Dom  Pedro  in  1826,  after 
having  been  suppressed  in  1836,  was  again 
restored  in  February  1842.  Great  abuses 
have  been  said  to  exist  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  both  the  administrative  and  judi¬ 
cial  branches  of  the  government,  the  ina¬ 
dequacy  of  the  salaries  paid  leading  to  the 
acceptance  of  bribes.  Assassination  is 
more  frequent  here  than  it  has  ever  been 
in  Italy;  the  law  and  the  police  being 
impotent  alike  either  to  secure  property 
or  life.  It  was  stated  in  an  official  return 
published  by  the  Cortes,  that  in  1837  there 
were  no  fewer  than  176  assassinations,  and 
226  robberies,  in  the  district  of  Oporto; 
and  166  assassinations,  and  234  robberies, 
in  that  of  Guarda ! — The  Portuguese  army 
consists  nominally  of  32,000  men,  but 
scarcely  half  this  number  are  at  any  one 
time  in  service :  the  navy  is  inconsidera¬ 
ble  ;  it  consisted,  in  1835,  of  2  sail-of-the- 
line,  4  frigates,  and  18  smaller  vessels.  — 
The  finances  are  in  great  disorder.  In 
1838,  the  revenue  amounted  to  £2,091,000, 
and  the  expenditure  to  £2,524,000;  leav¬ 
ing  a  deficit  of  £433,000.  The  foreign 
debt  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  £11,- 
375,300 ;  and  the  internal  debt  to  £4,087,- 
039;  making  a  total  of  £15,462,339,  the 
interest  on  which  amounted  to  £621,448. 
The  foreign  debt  consists  of  various  loans 
raised  in  England  between  the  years  1831 
and  1837,  the  dividends  on  which  have 
been  rarely  paid.  —  A  national  bank, 
established  in  1822,  with  a  capital  of 


£700,000,  issues  notes,  payable  in  specie. 
—  Dom  Pedro,  having  completed  his  pre¬ 
parations  for  attempting  the  expulsion 
of  his  brother  Miguel  from  the  throne 
of  Portugal,  and  for  placing  upon  it 
his  daughter,  Donna  Maria  da  Gloria.,, 
effected  a  landing  near  Oporto,  on  the  8th 
of  July  1832.  He  gained  possession  of 
that  city  without  opposition,  and  main¬ 
tained  himself  there  against  all  the  efforts 
of  the  opposite  faction  to  retake  it.  This 
state  of  things  continued  until  the  summer 
of  the  following  year,  1833,  when  Sir 
Charles  Napier  (July  5th)  annihilated  the 
fleet  of  Dom  Miguel  in  an  engagement  off 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  the  count  de  Villa- 
flor,  afterwards  duke  of  Terceira,  having 
landed  in  the  Algarves,  defeated  the 
enemy  in  that  quarter.  These  two  offi¬ 
cers  then  co-operated  in  gaining  posses¬ 
sion  of  Lisbon  (July  24th).  Dom  Pedro 
arrived  from  Oporto  in  that  capital  a  few 
days  afterwards,  and  assumed  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  name  of 
Donna  Maria  da  Gloria,  his  daughter. 
The  Miguelite  forces,  in  the  mean  time, 
under  the  orders  of  the  French  general 
Bourmont,  made  a  last  and  desperate  at¬ 
tempt  (July  25th)  to  take  the  city  of 
Oporto.  But  this  proving  unsuccessful, 
they  retired  to  a  position  supported  by  the 
fortresses  of  Elvas  and  Estremoz ;  from 
w'hich,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they  might 
long  have  been  able  to  protract  the  con¬ 
test,  had  it  not  been  for  the  advance  into 
Portugal  of  a  Spanish  corps  commanded 
by  General  Rodil,  destined  to  co-operate 
with  their  opponents.  On  the  26th  of 
May  1834,  Dom  Miguel  was  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  signing  the  capitulation 
of  Evora,  by  which  he  engaged  to  quit  the 
Portuguese  territory.  The  Cortes,  which 
Dom  Pedro  hastened  to  convoke,  re-esta¬ 
blished  the  constitution  of  1826,  and  gave 
their  sanction  (August  16th)  to  his  hold¬ 
ing  the  regency  of  the  kingdom  during 
the  minority  of  the  queen,  his  daughter. 
The  suppression  of  the  convents,  and  the 
appropriation  of  the  property  that  hitherto 
belonged  to  them  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  government,  had  scarcely  been  deter¬ 
mined  upon,  when  a  premature  death 
(August  17th)  arrested  the  career  of  the 
regent,  and  prevented  the  tranquil  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  country.  During  his  illness, 
however,  Dom  Pedro  had  caused  his 
daughter  to  be  declared  of  age  by  the 
Cortes,  and  had  selected  the  dukes  of  Pal- 
mella  and  Terceira  to  be  the  leading 
members  of  her  cabinet.  But  the  young 
queen  soon  disagreed  wfith  these  faithful 
supporters  of  her  cause  in  the  contest 
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which  had  only  so  shortly  before  been 
brought  to  a  close,  and  the  Marshal  Sal- 
dan  ha,  who  had  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  more  “liberal”  or  democratical 
party,  became  prime  minister.  It  was 
hoped  that  this  step  would  tend  to  render 
the  new  government  popular  with  the 
mass  of  the  people,  and  to  allay  the  party 
disputes  which  had  begun  to  agitate  the 
kingdom.  The  event  was  different  from 
what  was  anticipated.  No  sooner  did 
Saldanha  undertake  to  control  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  his  friends,  than  he  lost  his  own 
popularity,  and  the  agitation  in  the  com¬ 
munity  became  more  violent  than  before. 
— A  short  time  after  her  accession  to  the 
throne,  Donna  Maria  had  married  the 
duke  Augustus  of  Leuchtenberg,  who  died 
in  March  1835.  In  April  1836,  she  was 
married  again  to  the  duke  Ferdinand  of 
Saxe-Coburg-Cohary.  The  latter  did  not 
make  a  favourable  impression  on  the  Por¬ 
tuguese  ;  and  the  rejection  of  the  queen’s 
nomination  of  him  to  the  Cortes,  as  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  of  the  army,  was  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  two  successive  dissolutions  of 
that  body,  which,  in  their  turn,  contributed 
to  aggravate  exceedingly  the  prevailing 
discontents.  An  insurrection,  at  length, 
broke  out,  on  the  9th  of  September  1836, 
and,  the  greater  portion  of  the  troops 
passing  over  to  the  side  of  the  insurgents, 
the  queen  was  constrained  to  dismiss  her 
ministers,  and  to  abrogate  the  existing 
constitution  of  government  in  favour  of 
that  of  the  year  1822.  An  attempt  by 
some  of  the  leaders  of  the  aristocracy  to 
produce  a  counter-revolution  failed,  No¬ 
vember  4th,  from  which  date  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  entirely  controlled  by  the  na¬ 
tional  guard  of  Lisbon  and  the  clubs.  It 
was  in  vain  that  the  “  chartists,”  or  adhe¬ 
rents  of  the  constitutional  charter  of  Dom 
Pedro,  under  Saldanha  and  the  duke  of 
Terceira,  organized  their  forces  in  the  N. 
of  the  kingdom,  and  threatened  the  capi¬ 
tal.  These  were  obliged  to  capitulate  to 
their  adversaries,  on  the  20th  of  Septem¬ 
ber  1837.  In  the  mean  while,  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  Cortes  were  assembled  to  form  a 
new  constitution;  and  they  performed  their 
task  in  a  moderate  and  compromising  spirit. 
Retaining  the  modes  of  election,  and  other 
democratic  elements,  of  the  constitution  of 
1822,  they  conceded,  nevertheless,  to  the 
queen  an  unqualified  veto  in  all  matters 
uf  legislation.  —  A  difficulty  next  arose 
with  England,  on  account  of  an  enhance¬ 
ment  of  the  duties  on  certain  articles  im¬ 
ported  from  that  country.  The  British 
government,  irritated  by  this  measure,  in 
return  held  Portugal  strictly  to  the  letter 


of  the  existing  treaties  between  the  two 
countries  in  relation  to  the  suppression  of 
the  slave-trade.  So  great  did  the  excite¬ 
ment  in  the  Cortes  become,  in  consequence 
of  this  proceeding,  that  the  advisers  of  the 
queen  judged  it  most  prudent  to  dissolve 
that  body  (February  25th  1840),  in  order 
to  guard  against  the  adoption  by  it  of  some 
rash  measure,  of  a  nature  to  precipitate 
the  country  into  an  unequal  war  with 
Great  Britain.  Partaking  of  like  appre¬ 
hensions  with  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government,  the  electors  chose  for  their 
representatives  to  a  new  Cortes  a  majority 
of  members  favourable  to  the  views  of  the 
more  aristocratical  or  moderate  (viodera- 
dos')  portion  of  the  party  heretofore  opposed 
to  the  system  of  Dom  Miguel,  and  who 
were  far  more  anxious  than  their  oppo¬ 
nents  to  preserve  the  external  peace  of  the 
country.  The  threatened  storm  now  ra¬ 
pidly  passed  over;  and  a  difference  with 
Spam,  relating  to  the  navigation  of  the 
river  Douro,  which  occurred  soon  after¬ 
wards,  was  accommodated  through  the 
mediation  of  the  British  government.  The 
reconciliation  of  the  Pope  with  the  court 
of  Lisbon,  as  well  as  the  acknowledgment 
of  Donna  Maria  as  queen  of  Portugal  by 
Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  in  1841,  were 
events  that  contributed  to  give  stability  to 
her  throne.  In  the  beginning  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  the  moderados  judged  the 
general  tranquillity  which  prevailed  to 
offer  a  favourable  opportunity  to  attempt 
the  re-establishment  of  the  constitution  of 
Dom  Pedro,  abrogated  in  1836.  The  at¬ 
tempt  was  made,  and  succeeded  at  Lisbon, 
by  the  co-operation  of  the  troops  stationed 
in  that  city,  on  the  10th  of  February 
1842.  A  new  administration  was  imme¬ 
diately  formed,  having  the  duke  of  Ter¬ 
ceira  and  Costa  Cabral  (the  principal  agent 
in  the  revolution  which  had  been  achieved) 
at  its  head.  It  has  aimed  to  strengthen 
the  alliance  of  Portugal  with  England,  by 
means  of  a  new  treaty  of  commerce  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries,  and  by  assenting’ 
to  the  wishes  of  Great  Britain  in  reference 
to  the  slave-trade ;  and  it  has  endeavoured 
to  repair  the  disordered  condition  of  the 
public  finances,  on  the  one  hand  by  econo¬ 
mising  the  public  expenditure,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  imposition  of  additional  taxa- 
i  tion.  Among  the  instances  of  economy 
referred  to,  may  be  mentioned  the  reduc¬ 
tion  by  the  Cortes,  in  the  summer  of  1843, 
of  the  number  of  bishops,  and  of  the  sala¬ 
ries  paid  to  those  who  were  retained,  —  a 
measure  which  could  scarcely  fail  to  excite 
much  dissatisfaction  in  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  community;  and  no  govern 
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xuent  can  impose  additional  burthens  on 
its  subjects,  whatever  may  be  the  emer¬ 
gency,  without  incurring,  in  consequence, 
a  greater  or  less  degree  of  unpopularity. 
Hence,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  that 
the  Portuguese  government  should  have 
had  to  encounter  latterly  several  attempts 
to  effect  its  overthrow.  Thus  far,  how¬ 
ever,  these  have  all  been  successfully  re¬ 
sisted.  The  most  formidable  was  that 
of  the  month  of  February  1844.  It  broke 
out  at  Torres  Novas.  A  regiment  of 
dragoons  quartered  there  revolted,  with 
its  colonel  at  its  head,  and  was  soon 
joined  by  other  portions  of  the  military 
force.  The  count  Bomfin,  a  person  of 
consideration,  became  the  leader  of  the 
insurgents,  who  obtained  possession  of 
die  fortress  of  Almeida,  and  made  it  the 
centre  of  their  operations.  In  the  mean 
time,  also,  another  insurrection  occurred 
at  Coimbra,  on  the  part  of  a  regiment  of 
troops  in  garrison  at  that  place,  united 
with  a  number  of  the  students  of  the 
university.  But  the  government  was 
true  to  itself,  and  adopted  the  most  en¬ 
ergetic  measures  to  meet  the  crisis.  It 
lost  no  time  in  assembling  the  part  of 
the  army  on  which  it  could  still  rely, 
and  directing  it  against  the  insurgents. 
Those  at  Coimbra  were  defeated  and  dis¬ 
persed  with  comparative  ease ;  but  Al¬ 
meida  was  taken,  and  the  insurrection 
finally  suppressed,  only  after  a  protracted 
siege,  at  the  end  of  April.  As  may  well 
be  "supposed,  the  expenditure  necessarily 
incurred  by  the  government,  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  did  not  contribute  to  remedy  those 
financial  difficulties  with  which  it  had  to 
contend,  and  which  may  again  be  the 
source  of  fresh  discontents,  and  of  renew¬ 
ed  attempts  at  insurrection. 

Pos  ts.*  The  following  table,  from  the 
“Annuaire  de  l’economie  politique”  for 
1844,  exhibits  a  comparative  view  of  the  re¬ 
ceipts  and  expenditures  of  the  “administra¬ 
tion  of  the  posts”  in  France,  at  different 
periods  between  the  years  1791  and  1844 : 


Receipts.  F.x]  enditures.  Net  Receipts. 
Years.  Francs.  Francs.  Francs. 

J791 . ]6, 277, 000- .  4, fiU9,000.  .1 1, 60S, 000 

jp]5 . 19,304,000.  .11,670,000. .  7,6'"  8,000 


1829 . 30,754,000.  .16,471,000.  .14,283,000 

1838 . 42,070,000.  .22,510,000. .  19,500,000 

1844  (estimated).  •  49,076,000.  -31,723,871.  .17,947,129 

These  receipts  and  expenditures,  it  is 
proper  to  mention,  do  not  relate  merely  to 
the  conveyance  and  delivery  of  letters  and 
journals.  The  receipts  comprehend,  be¬ 
sides  the  amounts  received  for  what  in 
the  United  States  and  England  is  under¬ 
stood  by  the  term  postage,  the  fare  paid 
for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  in  the 
“  malles-postes,”  or,  as  we  would  say, 


mail  stages,  and  in  the  “paquebots”  or 
government  packets,  and  also  the  per 
centage  levied  for  the  transportation,  by 
the  department,  of  specie  or  bullion.  The 
expenditures,  too,  are  augmented  by  the 
maintenance  of  the  means  of  conveyance 
just  mentioned,  the  compensation  paid 
to  couriers,  &c.  The  number  of  letters, 
transmitted  by  the  department,  was  esti¬ 
mated  to  amount,  in  1821,  to  45,000,000; 
in  1830,  to  62,000,000 ;  in  1836,  to 
79,000,000;  in  1841,  to  94,000,000;  and 
in  1842,  to  104,000,000.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  that  the  number  of  unreclaimed 
letters  in  the  post  offices  of  France,  during 
the  year  1841,  amounted  to  as  many  as 
2,118,941.  Of  these,  1,400,000  are  stated 
to  have  been  refused  simply  because  the 
parties  to  whom  they  were  addressed  were 
unwilling,  or  unable  to  afford,  to  pay  the 
postage  charged  upon  them ;  680,000  were 
addressed  to  persons  unknown  or  deceased ; 
60,000,  which  were  addressed  “  poste 
restante”  were  never  called  for;  3000 
were  put  into  the  post  offices  without  any 
address  whatever;  and  40,000  were  ad¬ 
dressed  in  an  illegible  or  imperfect  manner. 
The  whole  number  of  journals,  and  printed 
books  or  pamphlets,  expedited  from  Paris,  in 
1821,  was  23,209,000;  in  1830,32,334,000; 
in  1835,38,778,000;  in  1841,  43,676,006. 
Those  expedited  from  the  provinces,  in  the 
same  years,  were  respectively  4, 61*, 000, 
7,610,000,  10,523,000,  and  13,145,000. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  other  printed 
matters  referred  to  were  very  inconsider¬ 
able  in  number,  when  compared  with  that 
of  the  journals  expedited  by  the  poste. — 
Since  the  publication  of  the  preceding  vo¬ 
lumes  of  this  encyclopedia,  an  important 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  post  office 
regulations  of  Great  Britain.  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  plan  of  Mr.  Rowland  Hill, 
first  brought  forward  by  that  gentleman 
in  1837,  a  uniform  penny  postage  was 
adopted  by  Parliament  in  the  year  1839. 
The  charge  for  inland  letters,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  ^  oz.  in  weight,  is  one  postage;  from 
^  oz.  to  1  oz.,  2  postages ;  from  1  oz.  to  2 
oz.,  4  postages ;  and  so  on,  adding  2  post¬ 
ages  for  every  oz.  up  to  16  oz.,  beyond 
which  no  packet  subject  to  postage  is  re¬ 
ceived.  Parliamentary  papers  and  peti¬ 
tions  are  an  exception.  The  price  of  a 
postage  is  a  penny,  which  must  be  paid  in 
advance  either  in  money  or  the  use  of  a 
stamp,  or  it.  is  charged  double  ;  and  if  the 
weight  of  the  letter  should  exceed  the  va¬ 
lue  of  the  stamps  attached,  the  excess  is 
charged  double.  Stamped  envelopes  are 
sold  at  the  rate  of  Is.  l-|d.  per  dozen  of 
penny,  and  2s.  2d.  per  dozen  of  twopenny 
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kinds.  Colonial,  India,  and  United  States 
letters,  when  not  exceeding  ^  oz.,  are 
charged  Is.  when  sent  by  packet.  Vari¬ 
ous  rates  are  charged  for  other  foreign  let¬ 
ters,  according  to  the  route  and  distance. 
Letters  conveyed  by  private  ships  to  parts 
beyond  sea,  uniformly  pay  8d.  Newspa¬ 
pers,  published  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
pass  free  from  one  post  town  to  another. 
British  and  colonial  newspapers  also  pass 
free  to  and  from  the  colonies  in  the  post 
office  packets.  Foreign  newspapers  re¬ 
ceived  in  Great  Britain,  and  British  news¬ 
papers  sent  to  foreign  cou  ntries,  are  charged 
2d.,  unless  there  be  a  convention  with  the 
foreign  post  office.  Money  orders,  for 
sums  not  exceeding  £5,  are  granted  by 
every  post  town  on  every  other  post  town 
in  the  kingdom,  on  application.  For  any 
sum  not  exceeding  £2,  a  commission  of 
3d.  is  charged ;  and  on  those  from  £2  to 
£d,  the  charge  is  6d.  A  preparatory  four- 
penny  rate  tor  general  post  letters  was 
introduced  December  5th  1839,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  London  district  rates  were 
reduced  to  a  penny.  The  uniform  penny 
rate  came  into  operation  on  the  10th  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  and  stamps  on  the  6th  of  May,  1840. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  financial 
movement  of  the  British  post  office  (omit¬ 
ting  denominations  lower  than  pounds)  in 
the  five  years  ending  January  5th  1843: 

Vear  to  Jan.  5.  Gross  Revenue.  Cost  of  Management.  Net  Revenue, 

1839  . £2.346.278 . £687,768 . £1 ,659,509 

1840  .  2,390,763 .  756,99,9 .  1,633.764 

1841  .  1,342,604 .  858,677 .  483,927 

1842  .  1,495,540 .  938,168 .  557,371 

1843  .  1,578,145 .  977,504 .  600,641 

In  the  United  States,  a  great  and  import¬ 
ant  alteration  was  made  in  the  post  office 
regulations  by  a  law  passed  by  Congress 
March  3d  1845,  and  which  went  into  opera¬ 
tion  on  the  1st  of  July  of  that  year.  The 
rates  of  postage  established  by  it  are,  for  any 
letter  not  exceeding  \  oz.  avoirdupois  in 
weight,  carried  a  distance  not  exceeding 
300  miles,  5  cents;  and  for  a  greater  dis¬ 
tance,  10  cents.  For  every  ^  oz.,  and  for 
any  excess  above  an  exact  number  of  half¬ 
ounces,  the  same  rates  are  charged.  All 
“drop  letters”  (not  to  be  mailed)  pay  2 
cents  each.  Newspapers  of  1900  square 
inches  or  less,  sent  by  editors  or  publish¬ 
ers,  from  their  offices  of  publication,  a  dis¬ 
tance  not  exceeding  30  miles,  are  free ; 
for  any  newspaper  of  the  same  size,  car¬ 
ried  over  30,  and  not  over  100  miles,  or 
for  any  distance  within  the  same  state,  1 
eenf  is  charged,  and  for  a  greater  distance, 
cents;  and  newspapers  of  a  larger  size 
pay  2^  cents.  Pamphlets  of  all  kinds  that 
are  transmissible  by  mail,  and  have  no 
written  communication  on  them,  weighing 


1  oz.  or  less,  are  charged  2^  cents,  and  for 
each  additional  ounce,  or  excess  greate 
than  a  half-ounce,  1  cent.  For  any  print 
ed  circular,  handbill,  or  advertisement,  op 
quarto-post,  or  single  cap,  or  paper  not 
larger  than  single  cap,  folded  and  directed, 
but  not  sealed,  2  cents.  Bound  books  are 
not  “  mailable  matter,”  unless  sent  by  go¬ 
vernors  of  states;  and  no  packet  can  bo 
mailed  that  weighs  more  than  3  pounds. 
Private  expresses,  for  conveying  letters 
from  one  place  to  another,  are  prohibited. 
The  privilege  of  franking  is  not  as  exten¬ 
sively  enjoyed  as  heretofore.  It  is  retained 
by  the  presidents  and  ex-presidents  of  the 
U.  S.,  by  Mrs.  Madison  and  Mrs.  Harri¬ 
son,  as  regulated  by  former  laws.  The 
vice-president,  members  of  Congress,  and 
delegates  from  territories,  may  transmit 
public  documents  free  during  their  official 
terms ;  may  send  and  receive  free  letters, 
newspapers,  or  packets,  weighing  under  2 
oz.,  during  the  session  of  Congress,  and 
for  30  days  before  the  commencement  and 
30  days  after  the  close  of  any  session ;  may 
receive  letters  free,  not  weighing  more 
than  2  oz.,  during  the  recess  (by  this  term 
it  is  not  meant  to  denote  the  interval  from 
one  session  of  Congress  to  another) ;  and 
may  transmit  free  written  letters  from 
themselves  the  whole  year,  that  is  from  60 
days  before  the  commencement  of  any  ses¬ 
sion  until  the  meeting  of  the  next  Con¬ 
gress.  The  secretary  of  the  Senate  and 
the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
may  send  free  public  documents  during 
their  official  terms ;  may  send  and  receive 
free  letters,  newspapers,  and  packages,  not 
weighing  over  2  oz.,  during  the  session 
of  Congress,  and  for  30  days  before  and 
after ;  and  may  send  free  letters  written 
by  themselves  during  their  official  terms. 
The  governors  of  states  may  send  free 
laws,  records,  and  documents  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  of  their  own  state,  to  the  governors 
of  the  other  states.  The  three  assistant 
postmasters-general  may  send  free  letters, 
packages,  or  other  matters,  relating  exclu¬ 
sively  to  their  official  duties,  or  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  post  office  department;  and 
may  receive  all  such  letters  and  docu¬ 
ments  as  relate  to  their  own  duties  or  that 
of  the  department,  and  have  the  postages 
afterwards  remitted  at  the  Washington 
city  post  office.  Deputy  postmasters  may 
send  free  all  such  letters  and  packages  as 
may  relate  exclusively  to  the  business  of 
their  respective  offices,  and  may  have  the 
postages  for  these  allowed  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  their  accounts.  Exchange  news¬ 
papers  between  editors  are  permitted  to 
go  free.  Communications  addressed  to 
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the  officers  of  the  government,  heretofore 
possessed  of  the  franking  privilege,  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  business  of  their  respective 
offices,  are  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  con¬ 
tingent  fund  provided  for  their  offices,  or 


out  of  the  public  treasury. — The  following 
table  shows  the  number  of  post-offices,  the 
amount  of  postage  paid  to  postmasters, 
expense  of  transporting  the  mail,  extent 
in  miles  of  post-roads,  &.c. 


Years. 

Number  of 

Amount  of 
Pos'aje. 

Amount  paid  to 
Postmasters. 

Transportation  of 
the  Mail. 

Expenditures  of 
the  Department. 

Extent  of 
Post  Roads 

Post-Offices. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Miles. 

1332  ... 

2,258,570  ... 

...  715,481... 

...  1,482,507  ... 

...  2,266,171  . 

104,466 

1833  . .. 

...  10,1-27 . 

2,617,011  ... 

...  826,283  ... 

...  1,894,638  ... 

•••  2,930,414  . 

119,916 

1834  . . 

2,823,740  ... 

...  817,317  ... 

...  1,925.544  ... 

...  2,910,605  . 

119,916 

1835  . . 

...  10,770  . 

2,993,356  ... 

...  1,719,007  ... 

112,774 

1836  . . 

...  11,091  . 

3,408,323  ... 

...  812,803... 

...  1,638.052  ... 

•  •  •  5,84  1 ,766  . 

1 18,264 

1837  •• 

...  11  767  . 

4,100,605  ... 

...  1,996,727  ... 

...  3,303,428  .*. .. 

141,242 

1838  .. 

4,235  078  . . . 

933  948  .  . . 

3  131  308  .  .. 

.  .  .  4  K9. 1  . 

134,818 

133,999 

1839  .. 

...  12,780  . 

4,477.614  ... 

.  •  ■  980,000  . . . 

...  3,285,622  ... 

.. .  4,654,718  . 

1840  .. 

...  13,468  . 

4,539,265  ... 

...  1,028,925  ... 

...  3,296,876  ••• 

...  4,759,110  . 

155,739 

184 1  .. 

...  13,778  . 

4,379,296  ... 

...  1,018.645  ... 

...  3,159,375  ... 

...  4,443,768  . 

155,026 

1842  .. 

...  13,733  . 

4,510,246  ... 

•  •  1.147,250  ... 

...  4,235,052  . 

149,732 

1843  .. 

...  13,814  . 

4,295,925  ... 

...  1,426,394  ... 

...  2,947,319  ... 

...  4.374,713  . 

142,295 

1844  . . 

•  •  14,103 . 

4,237,285  ... 

...  1,358,316  ... 

...  2,938,551  ... 

...  4,297,868  ..... 

144,687 

Potter  (Louis  Joseph  Antoine  de)  was 
born  at  Bruges,  in  the  Netherlands,  on  the 
26th  ot  April  1786.  During  a  residence 
at  Rome  and  in  Tuscany,  he  collected 
materials  for  the  works  which  he  com¬ 
pleted  after  his  return  to  Brussels,  in  1817. 
He  became  known  by  his  “  Esprit  de 
l’Eglise,”  and  by  several  other  publica¬ 
tions  in  which  he  attacked  the  pope  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  church.  His  Life  of 
Scipio  de  Ricci  (1825,  3  vols.)  especially 
attracted  in  a  considerable  degree  the 
public  attention.  In  1828,  he  placed  him¬ 
self  at  the  head  of  an  association  to  which 
the  principal  “collaborateurs”  of  the  Cour- 
rier  des  Pays-Pas  belonged ;  and  he  began, 
in  the  columns  of  that  journal,  a  systema¬ 
tic  opposition  to  the  government.  An 
article  written  by  him,  and  in  which  he 
animadverted  severely  on  the  exceptional 
law  which  gave  to  the  ministers  the  power 
of  punishing  arbitrarily  the  authors  of 
libels  against  the  government,  and  another 
on  the  banishment  of  two  young  French¬ 
men  who  published  a  journal  that  was  re¬ 
garded  as  too  independent  and  liberal  in 
its  character,  led  to  his  being  condemned 
to  18  months’  imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a 
fine  of  a  thousand  florins.  From  this  time 
M.  de  Potter,  from  having  been  an  avowed 
enemy  of  the  Catholic  church,  became  the 
leader  of  the  party  in  opposition  to  the  go¬ 
vernment,  formed  by  the  union  of  the  re¬ 
publicans  and  the  Roman  Catholics.  His 
“  Projet  dissociation  pour  realiser  les 
libertes  ecrites  dans  la  loi  fondamentale 
des  Pays-Bas,”  published  in  the  “Cour- 
rier,”  led  to  his  banishment  (April  30th 
1830)  from  the  country  for  8  years.  M. 
de  Potter  was  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  when  he 
received  the  intelligence  of  the  French 
revolution  of  July;  he  immediately  wrote 
to  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  advising 
him  to  profit,  before  it  should  be  too  late, 


by  the  lessons  taught  by  that  extraordinary 
event  to  all  constitutional  monarchs.  Being 
at  Paris  when  the  revolutionary  move¬ 
ments  occurred  at  Brussels  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  September,  he  hastened  to  Lille,  from 
which  place  he  proceeded  to  Brussels  as 
soon  as  the  victory  of  the  people  there  was 
ascertained.  Scarcely  had  he  arrived  in 
that  city,  when  he  was  named  a  member 
of  the  provisionary  government.  On  the 
meeting  of  the  Congress  of  Belgium  (No¬ 
vember  10th),  he  in  vain  urged  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  republican  constitution.  Dissa¬ 
tisfied  with  the  comparatively  small  degree 
of  influence  which  he  possessed  in  the  go¬ 
vernment,  he  resigned  his  office  three  days 
afterwards;  and  his  resignation  having 
been  received  with  indifference,  he  quitted 
Brussels,  and  proceeded  to  Paris.  Before 
the  election  of  a  regent  of  Belgium,  he 
returned  once  more  to  Brussels;  but  when 
the  election  wTas  decided,  he  took  up  his 
residence  again  at  Paris,  and  thenceforth 
took  no  part  in  political  life.  In  1836-37, 
he  published  an  extensive  work,  the  result 
of  great  research,  but  which  produced 
little  or  no  impression  on  the  public  mind, 
under  the  title  of  “Histoire  philosophique, 
politique  et  critique,  du  christianisme  de- 
puis  Jesus-Christ  jusqu’au  XIXe  siecle” 
(8  vols.  8  vo.) 

Pouillet  (Claude  Servais  Mathias)  was 
born  at  Cuzance,  in  the  French  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Doubs,  in  1791.  He  entered 
the  Normal  School  in  1811;  and  he  was 
subsequently  appointed  “  maitre  de  confe¬ 
rences”  in  that  institution,  as  well  as  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Physics  in  the  “College  Bour¬ 
bon.”  He  was  next  an  assistant  professor 
( professeur  suppleant )  in  the  Faculty 
Letters,  and  after  some  years  a  full  pro¬ 
fessor.  In  1829,  he  obtained  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  sub-director  of  the  “  Conservator 
des  arts  et  metiers,”  where  he  occupied 
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at  the  same  time  the  chair  of  Physics.  He 
succeeded  Dulong  in  1831,  as  professor  of 
Physics  in  the  Polytechnic  School ;  but 
this  professorship  he  very  soon  resigned, 
on  account  of  the  delicate  state  of  his 
health.  At  the  end  of  the  year  just  men¬ 
tioned,  however,  he  was  invited  to  per¬ 
form  the  functions  of  “  professeur  adminis- 
trateur”  in  the  “Conservatoire  des  arts  et 
metiers.”  lie  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  Acaderpy  of  Sciences  in  1837.  —  M. 
Pouillet  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  me¬ 
moirs  on  physical  subjects,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  which  are: — 1.  A  memoir  on 
the  coloured  rings  which  are  formed  by 
the  reflection  of  ligfht  at  the  second  sur- 
face  of  thick  metallic  lamina?  (1816).  2. 

A  memoir  on  certain  newly  discovered 
facts  relating  to  heat  (1822).  3.  Two 

memoirs  on  the  electro-magnetic  pheno¬ 
mena  (1822-27).  4.  A  memoir  on  the 
solar  heat  (1824).  5.  Two  memoirs  on 

the  electricity  of  elastic  fluids,  and  on  the 
source  of  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere 
(1825).  6.  A  memoir  on  the  determina¬ 

tion  of  thermo-electric  currents,  and  on  a 
new  method  of  determining  the  magnetic 
intensity  of  the  earth,  7.  A  memoir  on 
the  ' temperatures  at  which  different  sub¬ 
stances  lose  their  magnetical  properties, 
and  on  a  relation  which  seems  to  exist 
between  the  magnetic  appearances  exhi¬ 
bited  by  these  substances  and  the  number 
of  their  constituent  atoms  (1829). — He  has 
also  published  a  “  Traite  de  physique  et 
de  meteorologie”  (1825-30). 

Pouqueville  (Francois  Charles  Hugues 
Laurent)  was  born  in  1770,  at  Merlerault, 
in  the  French  department  of  the  Orne. 
After  prosecuting  his  studies  at  Caen,  he 
went  to  Paris  to  attend  the  lectures  on 
medicine  of  the  celebrated  Dubois,  whom 
he  afterwards  accompanied  in  the  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Egypt.  The  vessel  which  conveyed 
him,  on  his  return  to  France,  was  captured 
by  a  Barbary  corsair.  He  was  taken  to 
the  Morea,  and  subjected  to  a  severe  im¬ 
prisonment  of  ten  months  at  Tripolitza. 
He  was  then  removed  to  Constantinople, 
and  there  confined  for  two  years  in  the 
castle  of  the  Seven  Towers.  Restored  at 
length  to  liberty,  he  returned  to  Paris  in 
1801,  and  took  his  degree  of  M.  D.  In 
1805,  appeared  his  “Voyage  en  Moree,  a 
Constantinople,  etc.”  (3  vols.)  Napoleon 
appointed  him  consul  at  Janina,  where  he 
resided  near  the  famous  Ali  Pacha,  until 
the  year  1615.  He  was  then  transferred 
to  Patras;  which  post  be  quitted  in  1817. 
In  1820-22,  he  published  his  “Voyage  en 
Grece”  (5  vols  ),  a  work  which  owed  its 
success  in  oart  to  the  existing  political 


condition  of  the  countries  which  he  de¬ 
scribed,  and  in  the  preparation  of  which 
the  author  profited  largely,  without  any 
acknowledgment,  by  the  labours  of  for¬ 
mer  travellers.  He  partly  recast  it  in  his 
“Histoire  de  la  regeneration  de  la  Grece, 
comprenant  le  precis  des  evenements  de- 
puis  1740”  (1825,  4  vols.).  He  is  the 
author,  besides,  of  the  “Histoire  de  la 
Grece”  in  the  Univers  pittaresque  ;  of  se¬ 
veral  memoirs  in  the  collection  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Inscriptions;  and  of  numerous 
articles  in  the  public  journals. — M.  Pouque- 
ville  died  at  Paris  in  1838. 

Pozzo  di  Borgo*  continued  to  reside 
at  Paris,  as  the  ambassador  of  Russia,  until 
the  year  1835,  when  he  was  appointed  to 
take  the  place  of  Prince  Lieven,  as  Rus¬ 
sian  ambassador  in  England.  This  re¬ 
moval  of  Pozzo  from  Paris  to  London  has 
been  attributed  by  some  simply  to  the  de¬ 
sire  of  the  government  at  St.  Petersburg!? 
to  have  at  the  time  a  representative  well 
skilled  in  all  the  arts  of  diplomacy  at  the 
court  of  St.  James,  and  by  others  has  been 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  disgrace  inflicted  on 
him,  by  withdrawing  him,  contrary  to  his 
own  inclination,  from  an  official  position 
and  a  place  of  residence  to  which  he  had 
become  familiar,  and  which  he  had,  in¬ 
deed,  come  to  look  upon  as  his  home  foi 
life.  Accordingly,  he  remained  in  Eng¬ 
land  little  more  than  two  years.  He  re 
signed  his  embassy  in  1837,  and  returned 
to  spend  the  remnant  of  his  days,  as  a 
private  individual,  in  the  metropolis  ol 
France.  —  He  died  there  on  the  15th  ot 
February  1842. 

Pradt.*  This  fertile  but  superficial 
writer  was,  in  November  1827,  elected  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  from 
Clermont.  He  sat  on  the  cote  gauche 
until  April  1828,  when,  dissatisfied  with 
the  little  respect  shown  to  his  opinions, 
and  despairing  to  make  a  prominent  figure 
as  a  practical  politician,  he  resigned  his 
seat,  and  once  more  endeavoured  to  make 
himself  conspicuous  by  his  pen.  He  pro¬ 
duced,  in  1830,  “Un  chapitre  sur  la  legiti- 
mite;”  in  1832,  “De  la  presse  et  du  jour- 
nalisme ;”  in  the  same  year,  “  Du  refus 
general  de  Timpot;”  in  1834,  “De  l’esprit 
actuel  du  clerge  francais,”  &c.  All  these, 
however,  made  very  little  impression  on 
the  public  mind. — M.  de  Pradt  died  of  an 
attack  of  apoplexy,  March  18th  1837. 

Presburg.*  Population  in  1837  (ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  garrison),  37,380. — The  hall 
of  the  diet,  or  Landhaus ,  is  a  plain,  un¬ 
pretending  edifice,  both  externally  and  in¬ 
ternally.  The  two  chambers,  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  Hungarian  Diet,  meet  in  apart- 
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incuts  furnished  simply  with  long-  tables, 
round  which  are  benches  for  the  members, 
who  speak,  as  in  the  British  Parliament 
and  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  United 
States,  from  their  places,  and  not,  as  in 
France,  from  a  tribune.  The  members 
attend  the  Diet  armed,  in  full  national 
costume;  and,  since  1835,  the  debates 
have  not  been  carried  on  in  Latin,  but  in 
the  Hungarian  language.  —  Presburg  is 
the  residence  of  the  archbishop  of  Gran, 
who  is  primate  of  Hungary.  It  has  a  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  academy,  and  a  Calvinistic 
lyceum,  both  possessing  good  libraries ;  a 
Catholic  gymnasium,  a  Catholic  theologi¬ 
cal  seminary,  a  college  for  poor  students, 
and  various  other  public  schools.  A  fine 
library,  belonging  to  count  Appony,  is  open 
to  the  public. 

Preston.*  The  population  of  this  town 
nas  rapidly  augmented.  In  1831,  it 
amounted  to  33,871 ;  and  in  1841,  to 
50,073.  It  is  not  only  one  of  the  principal 
seats  of  the  cotton  manufacture  of  Great 
Britain,  but  it  has  an  extensive  manufac¬ 
ture  of  linen  cloth,  with  numerous  tanne¬ 
ries,  iron  foundries,  and  establishments  for 
making  machinery  and  other  articles. 
There  is  also  a  fishery  on  the  Ribble, 
which  abounds  with  salmon,  smelts,  and 
eels.  —  There  is  an  institution  in  Preston 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
which  has  a  library  of  about  2500  volumes, 
and  an  excellent  museum.  Several  libra¬ 
ries,  besides,  are  open  to  all  classes  of  the 
'public. 

Prince  is  a  title  varying  very  much  in 
its  signification  in  different  countries.  In 
England  it  is  applied  only  to  members  of 
the  royal  family;  and  in  no  case,  except 
that  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  reigning  mo¬ 
narch  (prince  of  Wales),  is  it  connected 
with  a  territorial  distinction.  In  France, 
under  the  old  regime,  the  title  belonged 
only  to  certain  families  of  high  distinction, 
connected  with  the  royal  blood.  It  ranks 
in  Germany  below  that  of  duke. 

Professor  is  the  recognised  title,  in 
all  universities,  of  the  public  and  author¬ 
ized  teachers  in  the  various  faculties. 

Prony.*  This  eminent  mathematician 
and  natural  philosopher  died  at  Paris  in 
the  year  1^39,  at  a  very  advanced  age. 

Prussia.*  The  population  of  Prussia 
in  1837,  exclusive  of  the  canton  of  Neul- 
chatel  in  Switzerland,  was,  according  to 
Berghaus,  13,884,109.  Of  this  numbei, 
3,614,644  resided  in  the  towns;  and  the 
rural  population  amounted  to  10,269,465. 
The  same  author  states  the  number  of 
Protestants  at  8,449,867 ;  of  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics,  at  5,235,315;  of  members  of  the 
Vol.  XIV.— 63 


Greek  church,  at  1278;  of  Mennonists,  at 
14,495 ;  and  of  Jews,  at  183,154.  In  Pier- 
er’s  “  Universal-Lexikon”  (2d  ed.),  the 
population  of  the  entire  monarchy  was  es¬ 
timated  to  amount,  at  the  close  of’ the  year 
1844,  to  somewhat  more  than  15,500,000 
persons.  —  Agriculture  has  of  late  years 
very  much  improved.  Rye,  which,  with 
potatoes,  constitutes  the  principal  food  of 
the  poorer  classes,  is  the  grain  most  ex¬ 
tensively  cultivated.  Large  quantities  of 
flax  and  hemp  are  raised;  also  chicory  and 
beets,  which  last  yield  about  a  fourth  part 
of  the  sugar  consumed.  Tobacco,  hops, 
and  madder,  are  likewise  cultivated ;  and 
wine  is  made  in  the  Rhenish  districts.  In 
1837,  the  number  of  horses  in  the  kingdom 
was  1,472,901;  cattle,  4,838,622;  sheep, 
15,011,452;  goats,  327,525;  and  hogs, 
1,936,304.  Of  the  sheep,  3,617,469  were 
pure  merinos,  and  7,165,088  half-bred: 
these  fine  kinds  are  principally  in  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Saxony,  Silesia,  and  Branden¬ 
burg;  and  their  wool  forms  the  o-reat  sta- 
pie  of  the  kingdom.  The  small  occupiers 
of  land  are  for  the  most  part  proprietors; 
the  larger  owners  generally  cultivate  their 
estates  through  stewards. --The  Prussian 
monarchy  is  richer  in  minerals  than  might 
have  been  anticipated  from  the  general 
flatness  of  its  surface.  Iron  is  the  most 
generally  diffused.  It  is  very  extensively 
wrought  in  Silesia,  principally  on  account 
of  the  crown,  but  also  by  private  individu¬ 
als.  The  iron-works  in  the  Rhenish  pro¬ 
vinces,  near  Dortmund,  Sdingen,  Iser- 
lohn,  &c.,  and  those  near  Schmiedeberg, 
Tarnowitz,  Sprottau,  &c.,  in  Silesia,  are 
very  extensive.  Coal  is  very  abundant  in 
the  Rhenish  provinces,  Saxony,  and  parts 
of  Silesia,  and  large  quantities  are  annu¬ 
ally  produced.  Salt,  which  is  a  govern¬ 
ment  monopoly,  is  produced  chiefly  in 
Saxony,  which  province  also  yields  consi¬ 
derable  quantities  of  copper,  and  some  sil¬ 
ver.  Silesia  furnishes  annually  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  zinc,  lead,  and  tin ;  but  the  last- 
mentioned  metal  is  partly,  too,  supplied  by 
Brandenburg.  Amber  is  principally  found 
alono-  the  low  narrow  tongue  of  land  be- 
tween  the  Curische  Haff  and  the  Baltic 
Sea. — The  most  important  manufacturing 
district  of  Prussia,  and  probably  of  the 
European  continent,  is  in  the  Rhenish  pro¬ 
vince,  on  the  Wupper,  having  Elberfeld 
and  Solingen  for  its  principal  towns.  It 
is  well  supplied  with  coal  and  water¬ 
power;  and  the  inhabitants  are  distin¬ 
guished  for  their  ingenuity  and  industry. 
The  population  of  Elberfeld  has  increased 
during  the  present  century  from  11,720 
to  38,162;  and  the  progress  of  manv  o4 
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the  other  towns  and  villages  in  the  vicinity 
has  been  hardly  less  remarkable.  Large 
quantities  of  silk  and  cotton  goods,  linens, 
&c.,  are  manufactured  in  this  district. 
Linens  are  also  made  for  exportation  in 
and  around  Hirschbergin  Silesia,  in  West¬ 
phalia,  and  in  Ermeland  in  E.  Prussia. 
Very  superior  broadcloth  is  made  at  Eu- 
pen,  Malmedy,  Berlin,  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
&.c.  The  articles  of  hardware,  cutlery, 
&c.,  made  at  Iserlohn,  Hagen,  Solingen, 
Olpe,  Essen,  &c.,  enjoy  a  high  reputation ; 
but  are  inferior  to  the  cast-iron  articles, 
whether  of  fancy,  ornament,  or  utility, 
produced  at  Berlin.  These,  as  regards 
beauty  and  delicacy  of  execution,  are  un¬ 
equalled  by  any  made  either  in  England 
or  any  other  country.  Porcelain,  jewelle¬ 
ry,  watches,  coaches,  &c.,  are  largely  pro¬ 
duced  at  Berlin  and  other  towns.  Beer  is 
extensively  brewed  in  all  parts;  and  the 
consumption  of  spirits  is  estimated  at  the 
very  extraordinary  amount  of  45,000,000 
gallons  a  year.  Vast  quantities  of  books 
annually  issue  from  the  presses  of  Berlin 
and  Halle.  —  The  external  commerce  of 
the  kingdom  is  likewise  considerable,  and 
rapidly  increasing;  though,  since  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  Customs’  Union,  its  amount 
cannot  be  ascertained.  It  extends  to  al¬ 
most  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  to  America ; 
but  the  chief  intercourse  is  with  the  other 
German  states,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Swe¬ 
den,  Denmark,  and  the  Netherlands.  The 
imports  embrace  sugar,  coffee,  cotton  wool, 
twist  and  stuffs,  and  English  manufactures 
of  various  kinds,  dyeing  substances,  spices, 
wines,  salt,  and  coals.  The  exports  con¬ 
sist  principally  of  raw  produce,  mostly 
corn,  wool,  timber,  zinc,  flax,  of  hams  and 
salted  provisions,  and  bristles;  the  manu¬ 
factured  exports  are  chiefly  linens,  wool¬ 
lens,  hardware,  jewellery,  watches,  wooden 
clocks,  Prussian  blue,  spirits,  and  beer.  — 
'The  Prussian  or  German  Customs’  Union, 
or  Zollverein,  has  for  its  object  to  assimi¬ 
late,  unite,  and  simplify,  the  liscal  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  numerous  states  of  Germany. 
Though  it  naturally  arose  out  of  the  ad¬ 
vancing  civilization  of  that  country,  it  de¬ 
rived  its  immediate  origin  partly  from  the 
circumstances  resulting  from  the  European 
war.  For  a  series  of  years  prior  to  1814, 
the  “continental  system”  of  Napoleon,  and 
other  hostile  obstructions,  by  nearly  ex¬ 
cluding  British  merchandise,  had  the  effect 
of  creating  and  extending  manufactures 
in  every  part  of  Germany.  None  of  the 
tariffs  of  the  different  states  bein^  then 
prohibitory,  except  that  of  Austria,  their 
manufactures  became  exposed,  on  the  re- 
’uru  of  peace,  to  the  crushing  competition 


of  England,  and  great  distress  was  pro¬ 
duced,  particularly  in  the  Rhenish  pro¬ 
vinces,  which  had,  at  the  same  time,  the 
vast  markets  of  France  withdrawn  from 
them  by  their  transfer  from  that  power  to 
Prussia.  Influenced  partly  by  the  discon¬ 
tent  of  these  provinces,  and  partly  by  the 
exclusion  of  all  her  leading  staples,  except 
wool,  from  the  markets  of  Great  Britain, 
Prussia,  in  1818,  issued  a  new  tariff,  which 
raised  the  duties  on  the  imports  into  her 
dominions.  This  new  tariff',  however, 
though  amply  protective  to  her  own  sub¬ 
jects,  aggravated  the  difficulties  of  the  ma¬ 
nufacturers  of  the  smaller  German  states, 
whose  products  it  excluded,  and  who  also, 
shut  out  from  France  and  Austria,  and 
having  their  internal  trade  impeded  by 
numerous  and  conflicting  customs  and 
transit  regulations,  were  now  each  nearly 
confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  their  re¬ 
spective  domestic  markets.  The  distress¬ 
ed  manufacturers  naturally  sought  a  reme¬ 
dy  for  these  evils ;  and  in  1819  an  associa¬ 
tion  was  formed  at  Nuremberg,  which,  by 
its  numbers  and  activity,  succeeded  in 
forcing  the  subject  upon  the  attention  of 
the  German  governments.  Many  nego¬ 
tiations  took  place :  at  length,  in  1827,  a 
Customs’  Union  was  formed  between  Wur- 
temberg  and  Bavaria ;  next  followed  the 
treaty  between  Prussia  and  Hesse,  in  1828; 
and  about  the  same  time,  a  third  union,  the 
Mil  tel  Verein,  took  place  between  Saxony, 
Hanover,  and  some  minor  states.  The 
former  two  were  soon  united  by  the  exer¬ 
tions  of  Prussia ;  through  whose  influence 
likewise  several  states  were  detached 
from  the  Mittel  Verein,  which  was  after¬ 
wards  dissolved.  And  in  1833,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  members  of  these  unions 
were  associated  into  one  great  league,  the 
Zollverein ,  which  came  into  operation 
January  1st  1834;  and  which,  being  joined 
in  1835  by  Nassau  and  Baden,  —  in  1836 
by  Frankfort, — in  1841  by  Brunswick  and 
Lippe-Schaumburg, — and  in  1842  by  Lux¬ 
emburg, —  now  comprises  the  whole  of 
Germany,  except  the  parts  subject  to  Aus¬ 
tria,  Hanover,  Oldenburg,  Mecklenburg, 
Holstein,  and  the  Hanse  Towns.  By  the 
convention  of  the  Zollverein,  all  restric¬ 
tions  to  communication  and  transit  are 
removed,  internal  custom-houses  abolished, 
and  a  common  system  and  collection  of 
export,  import,  and  transit  duties,  establish¬ 
ed,  to  be  levied  at  the  exterior  boundaries 
of  the  frontier  states,  and  divided  among 
the  members  of  the  league  according  to 
their  population.  A  common  system  of 
weights  and  measures  was  to  be  provided 
for ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  there  Jiould 
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be  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  the 
associated  governments,  in  June  of  every 
year,  at  winch  the  affairs  of  the  league 
are  to  be  discussed.  The  duration  of  the 
convention  was  provisionally  fixed  until 
January  1st  1842 ;  but  if  not  then  termi¬ 
nated  (by  two  years’  previous  notice),  it 

Sq.  Miles. 

Prussia  and  the  states  whwth  have  )  lf)C)  ,9(. 
come  to  an  agreement  with  her  j  ••• 


Bavaria .  31,259 

Saxony .  5,749 

YVurtemberg .  8,150 

Baden .  5,915 

Electorate  of  Hesse .  3,853 

Grand  duchy  of  Hesse .  3,793 

Thuringian  association .  4,940 

Nassau .  1,750 

Frankfort  on  the  Maine .  92 


174,627 


was  to  be  considered  as  prolonged  for  12 
years,  and  so  on,  from  time  to  time,  for  a 
further  period  of  12  years.  The  follow¬ 
ing  table  shows  the  area  and  population 
of  the  several  members  of  the  Zollverein, 
the  amount  of  the  duties  raised,  and  the 
shares  of  the  net  receipts  in  t;  e  year  1841. 


Duty  levied. 

Sh  e  of  Net  Rec’ts. 

Population. 

Pruss.  Doll. 

Pruss.  Doll. 

15,159,031  ... 

. .  •  14,701,855  . . 

-  10,925,229 

4,375,586  ... 

...  1,681,171  .. 

....  3  158,621 

1,706,276  ... 

...  1,878,176  .. 

. . . .  1,229,727 

1,703,258  ... 

474,448  •• 

1,294,131  ... 

846,364  .. 

666,280  ... 

820,907  ... 

515,444  .. 

637,415 

952,421  .. 

348,212  .  • 

-  686,418 

398,095  .. 

35,141  -• 

....  288,682 

66,338  ... 

...  1,026,460  .. 

. . .  -  1,026, ,98 

27,142,323  ... 

. ...  21,915,944  •• 

....  20,660,801 

Raw  materials,  and  materials  serving 
the  ends  of  agriculture  and  manufactures, 
are  admitted  into  the  states  of  the  Zoll¬ 
verein  without  any,  or  with  very  low  duties. 
Thus,  raw  cotton,  wool,  coal,  pig-iron,  ores, 
raw  hides  and  skins,  potashes,  turpentine, 
chalk,  rags,  manure,  earths,  black  lead, 
wood,  seed,  and  such  like  articles,  are  ex¬ 
empt  from  duty ;  and  low  rates  are  imposed 
on  twist  and  yarn,  metals  in  the  earlier 
progress  of  manipulation,  and  all  articles 
to  which  more  labour  is  to  be  applied. 
But  the  duties  press  heavily,  or  rather 
prohibitorily,  on  articles  entering  into  com¬ 
petition  with  the  manufactures  of  Germa¬ 
ny,  which  are  generally  of  a  coarse  heavy 
kind.  This  is  effected  by  the  imposition 
of  a  fixed  rate  on  the  weight  of  the  goods 
imported,  without  any  reference  to  quali¬ 
ty  or  fluctuation  of  prices;  so  that  it  falls 
lightest  on  fine  goods,  and  heaviest  on  the 
common  kinds.  Estimated  ad  valorem , 
the  duty  on  cotton  varies  in  this  way  from 
3r\  to  120  per  cent.,  and  on  woollens  from 
20  to  50  per  cent.  The  necessary  opera¬ 
tion  of  this  system  is  the  exclusion  from 
the  markets  of  almost  all  the  commoner 
articles  of  foreign  manufacture,  that  is,  of 
all  those  largely  consumed  in  Germany, 
for  which  a  complete  monopoly  has  been 
created  in  favour  of  the  home  producer. 
—  One  of  the  articles  of  the  convention 
constituting  the  Zollverein,  and  the  men¬ 
tion  of  which  ought  not  to  be  omitted 
here,  is  that  the  tolls,  or  other  charges  in 
lieu  thereof,  shall,  in  all  cases,  whether 
they  belong  to  the  public  or  to  private  in¬ 
dividuals,  be  limited  to  the  sums  required 
to  keep  the  roads  in  a  proper  state  of  re¬ 
pair  ;  and  that  the  tolls  existing  in  Prussia 
shall  be  considered  as  the  highest  that  are 
to  be  levied,,  and  shall  not  in  any  case  be 
exceeded.  This  arrangement  alone  has 


conferred  a  vast  benefit  on  the  people  of 
Germany.  —  Of  the  different  members,  of 
the  Zollverein,  Saxony  is  that  which,  on 
the  whole,  has  profited  most  by  the  league; 
for  in  that  country,  manufacturing  indus¬ 
try  having  been  previously  most  developed, 
it  had  the  vantage  ground  in  competing 
with  the  others ;  and  new  and  extensive 
markets  were  opened  to  her,  and  at  the 
same  time  closed  to  a  great  extent  against 
foreign  rivals.  Frankfort  on  the  Maine  is 
that  which  has  experienced  the  least  be¬ 
nefit  from  the  league.  Prussia,  though 
the  leading  and  most  zealous  member,  is, 
in  a  financial  view,  situated  less  advan¬ 
tageously  than  she  would  have  been,  had 
her  independent  tariff  been  continued; 
many  of  her  protected  classes  have  like¬ 
wise  suffered  from  the  competition  of  Sax 
ony.  This  has  led  to  a  very  general  im¬ 
pression  that  the  ostensible  object  of  the 
Zollverein  is  not  the  only  motive  which 
has  influenced  that  power,  but  that  it  has 
been  in  a  certain  degree  influenced  by 
political  views,  extending  beyond  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  present  day,  and  tending  to 
its  own  aggrandizement.  Indeed,  political 
consequences  of  the  greatest  importance 
cannot  fail  to  arise  from  the  external  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  league;  since  whatever  so 
completely  unites  the  interests  of  different 
bodies  of  people,  must  combine  their  poli¬ 
cy,  their  diplomacy,  and,  in  the  event  of 
danger,  their  strength.  —  Considering  the 
extent  of  sea-coast  possessed  by  Prussia, 
and  the  facilities  for  ship-building,  the 
shipping  is  not  very  considerable.  In 
1838,  there  were  604  ships,  in  burden 
73,698  lasts,  of  4000  lbs.  each.  Stettin  nas 
the  largest  amount  of  shipping,  and  next 
to  it  Dantzick.  Prussia  has  entered  into 
reciprocity  treaties  with  most  foreign  pow¬ 
ers. —  The  “Prussian  State  Bank”  issuer! 
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paper  money,  which  circulates  on  a  par 
with  silver :  it  has  offices  at  Berlin,  Ko- 
nigsberg,  Elbing,  Dantzick,  Stettin,  Frank¬ 
fort  on  the  Oder,  Breslau,  Magdeburg, 
Munster,  and  Cologne. — The  net  revenue 
of  the  government,  in  1844,  amounted  to 
57,677,194  Thalers;  of  which  48,860,000 
Thalers  were  derived  from  imposts,  and 
4,090,163  Th.  from  the  domains  and  fo¬ 
rests.  The  expenditure  was  about  the 
same,  including  for  the  army  24,604,208 
Th.,  and  7,253,920  Th.  for  the  charge  on 
the  public  debt,  which  amounted  to 
150,103,434  Th.  —  Among  the  improve¬ 
ments  which  have  been  introduced  into 
the  Prussian  monarchy,  since  the  year 
1815,  none  is  more  striking  than  that  of 
the  roads  and  other  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  different  provinces.  Pre¬ 
viously  to  the  year  just  mentioned,  the 
roads  in  Prussia  were,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  about  the  very  worst  in  Europe. 
They  were,  in  fact,  mere  pathways,  with¬ 
out  any  artificial  construction  ;  and  owing 
to  the  loose  sandy  nature  of  the  soil,  the 
wheels  not  unfrequently  sunk  in  them  up 
to  the  axle,  and  the  carriage  was  drawn 
rather  through  than  over  the  ground.  At 
present,  roads  constructed  on  the  most 
approved  principles,  macadamized,  and 
equal  to  any  in  England,  reach  from  Berlin 
to  all  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  Mail  coaches,  which  *  travel  at  the 
rate  of  about  6  miles  an  hour,  are  esta¬ 
blished  along  the  principal  lines  of  road: 
they  are  under  the  direction  of  functiona¬ 
ries  appointed  by  the  government,  and  are 
well  conducted ;  all  travelling  charges  are 
regulated  by  a  fixed  tariff!  Railways  have 
been  opened,  and  others  are  in  the  course 
of  being  constructed,  or  are  projected  (see 
Germany ,  Sup.)  Owing  to  the  flatness 
of  the  country  through  which  they  flow, 
none  of  the  great  rivers  are  interrupted  by 
cataracts,  and  they  are  all  navigable,  the 
Rhine,  Elbe,  and  Vistula,  throughout  their 
whole  course  in  the  Prussian  dominions, — 
the  Oder  (for  barges)  as  far  as  Ratibor  in 
S.  Silesia,  —  and  the  Pregel  and  Niernen 
to  a  considerable  distance  inland.  The 
establishment  of  steam  packets  on  these 
rivers,  as  well  as  the  freeing  of  the  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe  from  the 
oppressive  tolls  and  regulations  by  which 
it  was  formerly  obstructed,  have  been  of 
vast  service  to  the  country.  Canals  also 
exist,  connecting  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  and 
fhe  Vistula;  so  that  goods  may  be  con¬ 
veyed,  by  their  means,  all  the  way  through 
the  interior  of  the  country  from  Hamburg 
to  Dantzick. —  Prussia  is,  however,  in  no 
•ospect  more  distinguished  among  the  Eu¬ 


ropean  nations  than  for  the  attention  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  instruction  of  the  different 
classes  of  the  people.  It  can  boast,  indeed, 
of  possessing  a  more  perfectly  organized 
and  complete  system  of  national  education 
than  had  ever  before  existed  in  any  coun¬ 
try.  This  system  derived  its  origin  from 
Frederick  the  Great,  who  introduced  it 
into  Silesia,  after  the  conquest  of  this  pro¬ 
vince  from  Austin.  From  Silesia  it  has 
been  gradually  extended  to  the  other  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  is  now  in  full  vigour  in  every 
part  of  the  monarchy.  It  was  brought  to 
maturity  under  the  auspices  of  the  late 
king,  Frederick  William  III.  Attendance 
at  school  is  enforced  by  law.  Every  child, 
whether  male  or  female,  rich  or  poor,  must 
attend  a  public  school,  from  the  age  of 
five  years  till  such  time  as  the  clergyman 
of  the  parish  affirms  that  the  child  has  ac¬ 
quired  all  the  education  prescribed  by  law 
for  an  individual  in  its  station:  generally 
speaking,  the  school  timb  extends  from  6 
to  14  years  complete.  Should  a  child  not 
attend,  its  parents  or  guardians  must  sa¬ 
tisfy  the  public  authorities  that  it  is  receiv¬ 
ing  an  appropriate  education  at  home  or 
in  a  private  seminary.  The  school  fees 
are  exceedingly  moderate ;  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  such  poor  persons  as  are  unable  to 
pay  them,  are  instructed  gratuitously  at 
the  public  expense.  Nothing  lias  been 
neglected  to  render  the  instruction  given 
in  the  schools  as  efficient  as  possible ;  and 
schools  have  been  especially  provided  for 
the  proper  education  of  the  masters,  whose 
qualifications,  besides,  are  tested  by  exa¬ 
minations  before  a  competent  board.  No 
particular  religious  creed  is  allowed  to  be 
taught  in  any  school ;  but  on  particular 
days,  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  instructed  by  the  clergymen  of 
the  different  sects  to  which  they  belong 
Their  religious  instruction  is  not,  there¬ 
fore,  neglected;  while  the  intermixture 
of  the  different  sects  from  their  earliest 
years,  on  a  perfect  footing  of  equality,  re¬ 
moves  all  asperities  and  religious  animosi¬ 
ties.  Besides  the  six  universities  of  Ber¬ 
lin,  Halle,  Breslau,  Bonn,  Konigsberg,  and 
Greifswalde,  and  the  semi-university  of 
Munster,  Prussia  had,  in  1844,  113  gym¬ 
nasiums,  several  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  the  blind,  and  a  number  of 
schools  of  a  higher  order,  destined  for  the 
thorough  education  of  young  men  for  par¬ 
ticular  professions  in  life.  —  Although  the 
king  and  royal  family  are  Protestants,  all 
denominations  of  Christians  enjoy  the  same 
privileges,  and  are  equally  eligible  tG 
places  of  trust  or  emolument.  The  Pro¬ 
testant  church  is  governed  by  consistories , 
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or  boards  appointed  by  the  government, 
one  for  each  province.  The  constitution 
of  the  Catholic  church  differs  in  different 
provinces.  In  the  Rhenish  provinces  it  is 
fixed  by  the  concordat  entered  into  be¬ 
tween  the  French  government  and  pope 
Pius  VII.  But  in  every  part  of  the  mo¬ 
narchy,  the  crown  lias  reserved  to  itself  a 
control  over  the  election  of  bishops  and 
priests.  In  the  entire  kingdom,  there 
were,  in  1837,  5740  ordained  Protestant 
clergymen,  and  140  assistant  clergymen : 
there  were,  at  the  same  time,  3510  Catho¬ 
lic  priests,  and  2033  vicars,  chaplains,  &c. ; 
so  that  the  proportion  of  Catholic  clergy¬ 
men  rather  exceeded  that  of  Protestants. 
The  incomes  of  the  clergy  of  both  sects 
mostly  arise  from  peculiar  endowments. 
Generally,  government  does  not  guaranty 
the  stipend  either  of  Protestant  or  Catholic 
clergymen ;  but  in  many  parishes,  the 
clergy  enjoy  a  public  provision  from  the 
state.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the 
Rhenish  provinces,  in  virtue  of  the  con¬ 
cordat  already  alluded  to.  Proselytism, 
whether  by  force  or  by  persuasion,  is  pro¬ 
hibited  by  law;  and  all  controversial  ser¬ 
mons,  or  peculiar  displays  of  religious  zeal, 
would  certainly  attract  the  notice,  and 
incur  the  displeasure  of  the  authorities. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Rhine  province 
and  a  portion  of  Westphalia,  perhaps  there 
is  in  no  country  less  of  religious  acrimony 
and  contention  than  in  Prussia. — The  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  a  provision  for  the  poor  has  only 
become  of  importance  since  the  abolition 
of  feudal  vassalage,  in  1810.  Previously 
to  that  epqch,  they  were  provided  for  by 
their  lords.  At  present,  poor  persons,  or 
those  unable  to  provide  for  themselves, 
have  a  legal  claim  to  support.  But  it'  is 
rarely  necessary  to  resort  to  compulsory 
proceedings  to  enforce  this  claim,  the 
really  necessitous  being  generally  provided 
for  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  There  are 
work-houses  in  most  large  towns.  —  The 
Prussian  army  is  stated  to  have  consisted, 
in  1844,  of  118,669  men,  of  whom  78,700 
were  infantry,  23,907  cavalry,  and  13,826 
artillery.  This  force  is  so  organized  as  to 
admit,  in  the  event  of  a  war,  of  being 
promptly  augmented  to  217,720  men,  of 
whom  138,650  will  be  infantry,  27,968 
cavalry,  and  45,000  artillery.  This,  too, 
does  not  comprehend  the  gens  d’armes  and 
the  invalids,  who  amount  to  upwards  of 
5000  men  more.  The  laridwehr,  or  mili¬ 
tia  of  the  first  class  (see  Militia ),  amount¬ 
ed,  also,  in  1844,  to  93,442  men,  and,  on 
the  war  establishment,  to  133,316  men. 
And  as  this  portion  of  the  landwehr  is  des¬ 
tined  to  be  necessarily  called  into  activity 


on  the  occurrence  of  a  war,  the  efficient 
military  array  of  the  Prussian  monarchy 
may  be  estimated  as  exceeding  the  number 
of  350,000  men,  of  all  descriptions  of  arms. 
Prussia  has  no  navy. — Bordering,  however, 
as  the  kingdom  does  on  Russia,  Austria, 
and  France,  each  of  them  maintaining  a 
standing  army  still  more  numerous  than  its 
own,  the  Prussian  government  has  steadily 
aimed  at  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of 
Europe.  It  has,  since  1815,  sought  for  no 
farther  aggrandizement  of  territory,  and 
has  been  content  to  extend  its  influence 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Cus¬ 
toms’  Union.  Occupied  of  late  years  with 
the  negotiations  necessary  for  the  forma¬ 
tion  and  extension  of  this  commercial 
league,  and  with  the  improvement  of  the 
internal  interests  of  the  country,  as  well 
as,  for  a  time,  with  an  awkward  eccle¬ 
siastical  quarrel  with  the  archbishop  of 
Cologne  and  other  Roman  Catholic  digni¬ 
taries,  and  another,  in  consequence,  with 
the  pope,  the  history  of  its  proceedings  has 
offered  but  few  events  to  fix  the  attention 
of  the  general  reader.  Frederick  William 
III.,  who  enjoyed  in  a  high  degree  the 
respect  and  affection  of  his  subjects,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  failure  to  realize  the  ex¬ 
pectations  held  out  to  them  of  a  represen¬ 
tative  constitution,  died  on  the  7th  of  June 
1840,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son,  Frederick  William  IV.  The  new 
reign  began  with  the  pardon  of  a  number 
of  political  refugees,  and  the  appointment 
to  professorships  and  to  high  stations  in 
the  administration  of  the  government  of 
several  individuals  distinguished  for  the 
“  liberality”  of  their  political  sentiments. 
But  although  formally  reminded  by  the 
States  of  East  Prussia,  assembled  at  Ko- 
nigsberg,  September  7th  1840,  of  the  pro¬ 
mises  made  by  his  father,  and  again  re¬ 
peatedly  reminded  of  them,  since  then, 
from  other  parts  of  his  dominions,  espe¬ 
cially  the  Rhenish  province,  the  new  king 
has  as  yet  not  moved  in  the  matter,  and 
the  government  of  Prussia  stdl  retains  its 
despotic,  or  nearly  despotic  form.  How 
long  this  state  of  things  will  endure,  it  is 
difficult  to  conjecture.  The  opinion,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  to  be  prevalent  very  generally 
that  the  concessions  demanded  cannot  be 
much  longer  withheld.  When  the  Prus¬ 
sian  government  is  spoken  of  as  a  despot¬ 
ism  in  its  outward  form,  it  is  proper  to  add 
that,  in  reality,  there  is,  perhaps,  no  Euro¬ 
pean  (continental)  government  to  which 
that  term  can  be  with  less  propriety  ap¬ 
plied.  For  though  the  king  be  all-power¬ 
ful  so  long  as  his  conduct  is  approved  by 
the  bulk  of  the  people,  he  would,  on  the 
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contrary,  be  quite  powerless  were  he  to 
lose  their  confidence  and  support.  The 
king  of  Prussia  has  no  extrinsic  resources, 
or  peculiar  interests,  on  which  to  fall  back 
in  the  event  of  his  becoming  unpopular. 
There  is  neither  a  powerful  church,  nor  a 
powerful  aristocracy,  in  Prussia:  the  army, 
too,  is  merely  a  portion  of  the  citizens ; 
and  where  every  man  is  educated  and 
every  man  a  soldier,  the  acts  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  cannot,  speaking  generally,  be 
other  than  the  acts  of  the  public. — The 
following  are  the  principal  towns  of  the 
kingdom,  with  their  population  (exclusive 
of  the  military  stationed  in  them)  in  1837 : 


Berlin . 265,394 

Breslau .  88,869 

Cologne  (including  Deutz) .  69,051 

Konigsberg .  64,200 

Dantzick .  56,257 

Magdeburg .  51,344 

Aixla-Chapelle .  38,878 

Stettin  (including  Damm) .  33,786 

Posen .  32,456 

Barmen .  28,975 

Elberfeld .  26,776 

Halle .  26,447 

Potsdam .  25,560 

Erfurt .  24  308 

Frankfort  (on  the  Oder) .  23,378 

Crefeld .  23,008 

Dusseldorf.- .  21,858 

Munster .  19,763 


Prussic  Acid.*  The  antidotes  for  prus¬ 
sic  acid,  where  it  has  been  taken  as  a  poi¬ 
son,  are  solution  of  chlorine,  by  which  it 
is  chemically  decomposed,  and  ammonia, 
which  combines  with  it,  and  acts  as  a  sti¬ 
mulant. 

Publicans.  The  farmers  of  the  public 
revenue  at  Rome  were  so  called.  They 
formed  two  distinct  classes ;  the  farmers- 
general  of  the  revenues,  who  were  re¬ 
garded  as  belonging  to  one  of  the  most 
honourable  grades  of  citizens, — and  depu¬ 
ties,  or  publicans  of  an  inferior  caste, 
whose  reputation  was  on  a  par  with  that 
of  the  most  degraded  portion  of  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Puckler-Muskau  (Hermann  Lewis 
Henry,  prince  of)  was  born  at  Muskau  in 
Lusatia,  October  30th  1785.  After  having 
been  instructed  for  a  time  at  a  school  under 
the  charge  of  the  Moravian  brethren,  he 
was  placed  by  his  friends  in  the  “  paeda- 
gogium”  of  Halle.  From  1800  to  1803 
he  studied  jurisprudence  at  the  university 
of  Leipsic.  Soon  afterwards,  he  entered 
the  Saxon  army.  Dissatisfied,  however, 
with  the  monotony  of  a  military  life  in 
time  of  peace,  he  retired  from  the  service 
with  the  rank  of  captain  of  cavalry.  He 
tnen  employed  several  years  in  travelling 
tnrough  Austria,  France,  and  Italy.  In 
LSI  1,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  suc- 
•eeded  to  the  castle  and  estate  of  Muskau. 


There  he  resided  during  a  year  or  more, 
directing  his  attention  to  the  improvement 
and  embellishment  of  his  property,  and 
enjoying  the  society  of  a  select  number  of 
friends, — men  of  genius  and  refinement, — 
whom  he  induced  to  visit  him.  When 
the  Russians,  in  the  winter  of  1813,  pene¬ 
trated  into  the  north  of  Germany,  he  joined 
their  army  with  the  rank  of  major.  He 
distinguished  himself  on  various  occasions, 
and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel.  On  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  he  felt  himself  once  more  at  liberty 
to  consult  his  own  tastes ;  and,  resigning 
his  commission,  lie  paid  a  visit  to  England, 
and  then  returned  to  Muskau  to  resume 
his  former  mode  of  life  there.  He  made, 
however,  occasional  excursions  to  Berlin 
and  Dresden.  At  the  former  place,  in 
1817,  he  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by 
ascending  with  a  balloon,  of  which  ascent 
he  published  an  account.  In  the  same 
year  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  prince 
of  Hardenberg,  who  had  been  divorced 
from  her  first  husband,  and  who  was  also, 
after  a  period  of  8  years,  divorced  from  her 
second  husband.  Subsequently  to  this, 
prince  Puckler-Muskau  once  more  indulg¬ 
ed  his  passion  for  travelling.  He  passed  the 
years  1828  and  1829  in  England.  Thence 
he  proceeded  to  Ireland,  and  next  to 
France.  From  the  latter  country  he  em¬ 
barked  for  Algiers  in  1835.  In  1837,  we 
find  him  in  Egypt  and  in  Greece,  whence 
he  did  not  return  to  his  own  country  till 
1840.  His  winters  have  been  since  spent 
in  Berlin,  and  his  summers  at  Muskau. — 
Prince  Puckler-Muskau  is  most  exten¬ 
sively  known  by  the  account  published 
by  him  of  his  travels  in  England,  Ireland, 
&c.,  above  mentioned,  a  work  in  which 
he  has  depicted  the  manners  of  the  aristo¬ 
cracy  and  of  fashionable  life,  with  great 
freedom  and  sprightliness.  Among  his 
other  literary  productions,  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  his  “Tutti  Frutti,”  a  miscellany, 
containing  observations  made  by  the  au¬ 
thor  during  his  wanderings  in  France  and 
Germany,  his  reflections  on  various  sub¬ 
jects,  an  account  of  his  aeronautic  excur¬ 
sion  at  Berlin,  &c.  The  “  Next  to  the 
Last  (  Vorlftzten )  Journey  of  Semilasso” 
describes  his  residence  in  Algiers.  And 
the  “  Rambles  of  a  young  man”  (Jug end- 
wander  ungen)  relate  his  travels  in  France 
and  Italy. 

Puschkin  (Alexander,  count  Mussin), 
a  distinguished  Russian  poet,  was  born  on 
the  26th  of  May  1799,  and  at  13  years  of 
age  was  a  pupil  in  the  lyceum  of  Tsarko- 
selo,  at  which  time  he  produced  his  first 
poem,  entitled  “  Reminiscences  of  Tsar- 
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koselo.”  The  commendation  which  it  re¬ 
ceived  determined  the  future  direction  of 
his  mind.  His  productions,  consisting 
mostly  of  odes  and  satires,  were,  for  a  time, 
strongly  impressed  with  liberal  sentiments. 
An  ode  to  “  Liberty”  is  said  to  have  caused 
his  removal  from  St.  Petersburg,  where 
he  had  resided  since  he  left  the  lyceum. 
The  emperor  Alexander,  however,  who 
was  partial  to  him  personally,  appointed 
him  loan  office  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Russian  empire,  which  afforded  him  the 
opportunity  of  visiting  the  Crimea,  the 
Caucasus,  and  other  portions  of  that  ex¬ 
tensive  region.  On  the  accession  of 
Nicholas,  he  was  once  more  allowed  to 
reside  at  St.  Petersburg,  or  anywhere  else 
in  Russia  that  he  might  think  proper.  It 
was  also  intimated  to  him,  as  an  encourage¬ 
ment  to  pursue  his  literary  avocations, 
that  his  writings  should  be  thenceforth 
subjected  to  no  other  censorship  but  that 


of  the  emperor  himself.  In  1828,  he  ac¬ 
companied  General  Paskewich,  as  a  vo¬ 
lunteer,  in  his  march  into  Asiatic  Turkey, 
visiting,  in  the  course  of  the  expedition, 
Georgia,  Armenia,  and  the  neighbouring 
countries.  After  this,  he  scarcely  ever 
quitted  St.  Petersburg.  Having  been  ap¬ 
pointed  historiographer  of  the  crown,  it 
became  the  chief  aim  of  his  subsequent 
writings  to  defend  and  celebrate  the  ho- 
nour  of  his  country.  The  last  years  of 
his  life  were  particularly  employed  in  col¬ 
lecting  materials  for  an  elaborate  account 
of  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great. — He  died, 
in  February  1837,  from  a  wound  received 
in  a  duel  with  his  brother-in-law,  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  imperial  guards.  —  A  splendid 
edition  of  his  works,  consisting,  besides 
his  satires  and  odes,  of  some  narrative 
poems,  a  tragedy,  and  several  novels,  was 
published,  by  order  of  the  emperor  Nicho¬ 
las,  in  1837-38. 


Q. 


QUATREMERE  (Etienne  Marc),  one 
of  the  most  eminent  oriental  scholars 
of  the  present  age,  was  born  at  Paris,  July 
12th  1782.  Being  placed  in  very  narrow 
circumstances  by  the  death  of  his  father, 
in  the  year  1794,  he  applied  himself  at 
first  to  the  study  of  the  exact  sciences, 
with  the  hope  of  gaining  admission  to  the 
Polytechnic  School.  He  was,  however, 
soon  induced  to  abandon  this  design;  when 
he  turned  his  attention  to  the  study  of  the 
oriental  languages.  It  was  not  long  be¬ 
fore  he  obtained  an  honourable  rank  among 
scholars,  by  his  “Recherches  critiques  et 
historiques  sur  la  langue  et  la  litterature 
de  l’Egypte.”  In  1809,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  Greek  literature  in  the  Facul¬ 
ty  of  Letters  of  Rouen.  In  1811,  he  pub¬ 
lished  “Memoires  geographiques  et  histo¬ 
riques  sur  l’Egypte  et  sur  quelques  con- 
trees  voisines,”  and  in  the  following  year  a 
supplementary  volume,  under  the  title  of 
“  Observations  sur  quelques  points  de  la 
geographie  de  l’Egypte.”  These  produc¬ 
tions  opened  to  him  the  doors  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
/icaxlemy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Let- 
trc?  in  1815.  Four  years  later,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  the  Hebrew,  Chal- 
daic,  and  Syriac  languages,  in  the  College 
of  France,  and,  in  1832,  succeeded  M. 
de  Chezy  in  the  professorship  of  the  Per¬ 
sian  language  and  literature,  in  the  School 
of  Oriental  Living  Languages. — M.  Qua- 
tremere  is  one  of  the  contributors  to  the 


“  Collection  orientale,”  in  which  he  has 
published  the  first  volume  of  “  Rescind  ed 
Dins’  “  History  of  the  Mongols  of  Persia,” 
accompanied  by  an  excellent  French  trans¬ 
lation  and  valuable  notes.  He  has  also 
translated  from  the  Arabic  the  “History 
of  the  Mamelouk  sultans  of  Egypt”  of 
Makrizi,  and  the  “  Historical  Prolegome¬ 
na”  of  Ebn  Khaldoun.  And  he  has,  be¬ 
sides,  enriched  the  principal  European 
journals  devoted  to  oriental  literature  with 
a  number  of  valuable  articles ;  not.  to  men¬ 
tion  his  communications,  from  time  to  time, 
to  the  memoirs  of  the  Institute. — M.  Qua- 
tremere  is  said  to  have  collected  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  a  dictionary  of  the  Arabic,  Per¬ 
sian,  and  Turkish  languages,  on  the  plan 
of  Stephens  and  Ducange;  and  to  have  in 
manuscript  Syriac,  Coptic,  and  Armenian 
lexicons. 

Queeec.*  Population  in  1842,  31,809 
— The  conveyance  of  emigrants  to  Quebec 
constitutes  an  important  branch  of  the 
trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Canada. 
In  14  years,  ending  with  1842,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  of  all  descriptions  who  ar¬ 
rived  in  this  city  amounted  to  366,181  ; 
of  which  number  96,324  were  from  Eng. 
land  and  Wales,  222,415  frorn  Ireland, 
42,424  from  Scotland,  and  4518  from  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  and  ports  on 
the  river  St.  Lawrence.  Only  500  arrived 
from  ports  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 
This  immense  mass  of  emigrants  proceed 
principally  to  Upper  Canada,  whence  a  con. 
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siderable  portion  of  them  find  their  way 
into  the  United  States. — The  imports  into 
Quebec  have  of  late  years  been  very  much 
augmented.  In  1839,  1175  ships,  with  an 
aggregate  burden  of  383,844  tons,  arrived 
there.  The  St.  Lawrence  is  seldom 
frozen  over  below  the  city;  but  the  masses 
of  floating  ice,  kept  in  constant  agitation 
by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide,  render 
its  navigation  impracticable  from  the  end 
of  November,  or  beginning  of  December,  to 
some  time  in  the  month  of  April. 

Quetelet  (Lambert  Adolphe)  was  born 
at  Ghent,  in  the  Netherlands,  in  February 
1796,  and  received  his  education  in  the 
university  of  that  city.  Through  the  re¬ 
commendation  of  the  mathematician  Gar- 
nier,  whose  personal  acquaintance  he  had 
the  good  fortune  to  make,  he  was,  at  a 
comparatively  early  age,  appointed  profes¬ 
sor  of  the  mathematical  and  physical  sci¬ 
ences  in  the  Athenaeum  of  Ghent.  He 
next  became  the  director  of  the  observa¬ 
tory  there,  a  post  which  he  yet  occupies. 
He  is  the  author  of  various  scientific  pa¬ 
pers  that  have  appeared  in  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Brussels  Academy,  of  which  learned 
association  he  is  the  perpetual  secretary, 
or  in  the  “  Correspondance  mathematique 
et  physique,”  edited  at  first  conjointly  with 
Gamier,  and  subsequently  by  himself  alone. 
But  he  has  also  published  a  number  of 
popular  works  on  science  which  are  very 
meritorious  in  their  way,  and  have  passed 
through  several  editions.  The  works  re¬ 
ferred  to  are  his  “  Astronomie  populaire” 
and  “  Astronomie  elementaire,”  the  “  Re¬ 
sume  d’un  cours  de  physique  generate,” 
his  “  Physique  populaire  de  la  chaleur,” 
his  “Instructions  populaires  sur  le  calcul 
des  probabilites,”  &c.  —  The  attention  of 
M.  Quetelet  has  latterly  been  very  much 
directed  to  statistical  inquiries.  These 
have  been  prosecuted  in  a  philosophical 
spirit,  and  with  a  constant  reference  to 
utility  in  the  conclusions  to  be  arrived  at. 
His  statistical  works  are  the  following:  — 
“Recherches  statistiques  sur  le  royaume 
des  Pays  Bas “  Recherches  sur  la  loi  de 
croissances  de  l’homme  aux  differents 
ages;”  “Recherches  syr  le  penchant  au 
crime  aux  differents  ages;”  “Recherches 
sur  la  reproduction  et  la  mortality  de 
I’homme  aux  differents  ages;”  and  the 
most  important  of  all,  that  entitled  “  Sur 
l’homme  et  le  developpement  de  ses  facul- 
tes,  ou  essai  de  physique  sociale”  (2  vols., 
Paris,  1835).  —  M.  Quetelet  is  at  present 
editor  of  the  “Annuaire”  and  the  “An- 
nales  de  l’observatoire”  of  Brussels. 

Quinet  (Edgar)  was  born  at  Bourg,  in 
the  French  department  of  the  Ain,  in 


February  1803.  His  father  was  a  French¬ 
man  and  a  Roman  Catholic ;  his  mother  a 
native  of  Germany  and  a  Protestant.  He 
received  an  education  preparatory  to  being 
admitted  into  the  Polytechnic  School.  But 
his  admission  to  it  being  postponed  unex¬ 
pectedly,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary 
number  of  candidates  who  presented  them¬ 
selves,  his  friends  procured  for  him  at 
Paris  an  appointment  (surnumeraire  des 
finances)  in  the  financial  department  of 
the  government.  The  duties  assigned  him 
were  of  a  nature  far  from  being  congenial 
with  his  tastes,  and  left  him  no  leisure  for 
the  prosecution  of  literary  pursuits.  He 
accordingly  resigned  the  appointment,  and 
engaged  in  the  study  of  the  law,  while  at 
the  same  time  occupying  himself  much 
with  literature.  Immediately  after  being 
admitted  to  the  bar,  he  commenced  his 
career  as  an  author  by  the  publication  of  a 
small  work  called  the  “  Wandering  Jew.” 
His  health  having  suffered  from  long-conti¬ 
nued  mental  application,  he  travelled  for  the 
restoration  of  it,  first  to  England,  where  he 
changed  his  intention  of  coming  to  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  and  next  to  Germany,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  completing  with  advantage  a  trans¬ 
lation  into  French  of  Herder’s  “  Ideen  zur 
Philosophic  der  Geschichte  der  Mensch- 
heit.”  At  Heidelberg  he  remained  for 
more  than  a  year  (1827-28),  enjoying  the 
advantage  of  daily  intercourse  with  Creu- 
zer  and  other  eminent  German  scholars. 
Here,  too,  an  earnest  desire  to  visit  the 
classic  land  of  Greece  was  excited  in  him  by 
the  literary  atmosphere  in  which  he  lived. 
He  wrote,  accordingly,  to  M.  de  Martignac, 
then  at  the  head  of  the  administration  in 
France,  suggesting  to  him  the  plan  of  a 
scientific  expedition  to  the  Morea.  The 
expedition,  as  is  well  known,  took  effect ; 
and  M.  Quinet  was  selected  by  the  Insti¬ 
tute  to  be  one  of  its  members.  On  his 
return  to  France,  he  published  his  work 
“DelaGrece  moderne  et  de  ses  rapports 
avec  l’antiquite.”  He  visited  Italy  during 
the  years  1830-31,  to  collect  materials 
for  a  treatise  on  the  fine  arts  which  he 
projected,  and  then  went  once  more  to 
Germany,  where  he  continued  for  several 
years,  chiefly  at  Heidelberg.  In  1839,  he 
quitted  that  city  to  become  a  professor  in 
the  Faculty  of  Letters  at  Lyons;  and  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  1840,  he  was  invited  to 
Paris  to  fill  the  new  chair  of  the  Litera¬ 
ture  of  the  South  of  Europe,  in  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  France.  His  inaugural  lecture, 
the  subject  of  which  was  the  Revival  of 
Letters  and  Italian  civilization,  was  deli¬ 
vered  in  the  beginning  of  1842. — Besides 
the  works  already  mentioned,  M.  Quinet 
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is  the  author  of  a  “  rapport”  made  to  the 
French  minister  of  the  Interior  “sur  les 
epopees  franqaisesdu  XIIe  siecle”  (1831); 
the  “poem  in  prose”  of  “Ahasverus” 
(1831);  the  “poems  in  verse”  of  “Na¬ 
poleon”  (1836),  and  “  Promethee”  (1838) ; 
“  L’Allemagne  et  l’ltalie,”  a  poetical 
narrative  of  his  travels  in  those  coun¬ 
tries  ;  &c.  Pie  has  also  contributed  a 
great  number  of  valuable  and  interesting 
articles  to  the  “  Revue  des  deux  mondes.” 
And  very  lately  he  has  distinguished  him¬ 
self  as  one  of  the  prominent  champions  of 
the  University  in  its  contest  with  the  cler¬ 
gy  or  the  “Jesuits,”  on  the  question  of  the 
liberty  of  instruction  claimed  by  the  latter. 

Quintana  (Manuel  Jose)  was  born  at 
Madrid  in  1772.  He  received  his  pre¬ 
paratory  education  in  that  capital,  and 
then  prosecuted  his  studies  at  Cordova  and 
Salamanca.  The  profession  which  he  had 
chosen  for  himself  was  that  of  the  law ; 
but  he  was  diverted  from  the  practice  of 
it  by  the  various  public  offices  to  which  he 
was  successively  appointed.  Pie  took  an 
enthusiastic  part  on  the  side  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  patriots  in  their  contest  against  Na¬ 
poleon,  for  the  establishment  of  their  na¬ 
tional  independence;  and,  during  its  con¬ 
tinuance,  he  drew  up  most  of  the  procla¬ 
mations  and  manifestos  issued  by  the  Cor¬ 
tes,  wrote  a  number  of  patriotic  songs, 
and.  besides  editing  a  literary  journal,  he 
contributed  largely  to  a  political  one.  For 
these  services  rendered  by  him  to  his 
country,  when  Ferdinand  VII.  resumed  his 
absolute  authority  in  1814,  Quintana  was 
thrown  into  prison ;  whence  he  was  only 


liberated  by  the  if  solution  of  the  Isle  of 
Leon,  in  1820.  He  again  filled  different 
public  offices,  until  the  events  of  the  year 
1823  obliged  him  to  consult  his  safety  by 
retiring  to  his  estate  in  Estremadura.  In 
1828,  he  received  a  formal  permission  from 
the  government  to  return  to  Madrid.  He 
was,  in  the  following  year,  named  to  be 
one  of  the  “  proceres”  of  the  kingdom  and 
a  member  of  the  council  of  state ;  and, 
subsequently,  he  became  a  senator,  and 
secretary  of  the  senate.  —  Quintana  pub¬ 
lished  a  volume  of  lyrical  poems  in  1802. 
The  best  and  most  complete  edition  of 
his  poems,  however,  appeared  in  1825, 
under  the  title  of  “  Poesias  inclusas  las 
patrioticas  y  las  tragedias:  El  duque  de 
Viseo  y  El  Pelayo”  (Madrid,  2  vols.  1821). 
As  an  editor,  he  has  distinguished  himself 
by  the  publication  of  the  “  Poesias  selectas 
castellanas  desde  el  tiempo  de  Juan  de 
Mena  hasta  nuestrosdias”  (Madrid,  3  vols. 
1808  ;  2d  ed.,  much  enlarged,  4  vols.  1830), 
accompanied  by  biographical  and  critical 
notices,  and  by  the  publication  also  of  se¬ 
lect  specimens  from  the  Spanish  epic  poets 
(2  vols.  1833).  And  besides  being  one  of 
the  most  popular  poets  of  his  country,  he 
has  earned  for  himself,  by  the  publication  of 
his  “  Vidas  de  espanoles  celebres”  (1st  vol. 
1807;  2d  and  3d  vols.  1830-33),  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  being  one  of  her  best  prose  writers. 

Quiroga.*  From  1830,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  only  of  a  few  months  of  the  year 
1836,  when  he  held  the  appointment  of 
Captain-General  of  Arragon,  General  Qui¬ 
roga  lived  in  retirement,  till  his  death, 
which  took  place  at  St.  Jago  in  1841. 


R. 


ADIATION.  The  sun  and  all  lumi¬ 
nous  and  heated  bodies  produce  sensi¬ 
ble  effects  at  a  distance;  and  these  are  of 
various  kinds,  although  in  the  present  state 
of  science  they  are  all  referred  to  four  dis¬ 
tinct  principles,  which  have  received  the 
names  of  the  luminiferous ,  the  calorific , 
the  chemical ,  and  the  phosphor ogenic  ra¬ 
diations — 1.  The  phenomena  of  the  lumi¬ 
niferous  radiation  have  been  sufficiently 
described  under  the  heads  of  Light,  Optics, 
Polarization,  &c.,  in  the  preceding  vo¬ 
lumes  of  this  Encyclopaedia;  and  the  addi¬ 
tions  which  have  been  made  to  this  branch, 
since  the  publication  of  those  volumes,  are 
not  of  much  popular  interest. — 2.  The  ad¬ 
ditions,  however,  which  have  been  made 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  calorific  radiation, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  the  subject  of  radi- 
Vol.  XIV.— 64 


ant  heat,  are  highly  important.  The  la¬ 
bours  of  Melloni,  Forbes,  and  others,  with 
the  aid  of  the  delicate  thermo-electrical 
apparatus,  have  shown  that  there  is  as 
great  a  diversity  in  the  rays  of  heat  as  in 
those  of  light.  Bodies,  at  different  tem¬ 
peratures,  emit  rays  of  heat  possessing 
different  physical  properties,  which  are 
manifested  by  their  different  capacities  of 
penetrating  different  substances.  Thus, 
of  100  rays  of  heat  from  the  flame  of  a 
lamp,  54  are  transmitted  through  a  plate  of 
glass  of  a  given  thickness;  while  out  of  the 
same  number  of  rays  from  copper  heatec 
to  732  degrees  of  Fahr.,  only  12  pass 
through  the  same  glass;  and  from  the  same 
piece  of  metal  heated  to  212  degrees,  not  a 
single  ray  is  transmitted.  The  heat  from 
the  sun  principally  consists  of  rays  of  the 
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greater  penetrating  power,  although  it 
contains  a  small  quantity  of  those  of  the 
opposite  kind.  It  is  also  found  that  the 
heat  which  has  passed  through  one  plate 
of  glass  loses  a  less  per  centage  by  absorp¬ 
tion  in  passing  through  a  second  plate. 
The  permeability  of  different  substances 
for  light  and  heat  are  very  different;  a 
plate  of  black  glass,  perfectly  opaque,  will 
transmit  a  considerable  portion  of* heat; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  plate  of  per¬ 
fectly  transparent  alum  stops  all  the  rays 
of  heat  from  a  source  of  low  temperature. 
The  substance  which  intercepts  the  least 
amount  of  heat  is  transparent  rock-salt; 
and  hence  lenses  of  this  substance  are  used 
instead  of  those  of  glass  for  concentrating 
rays  of  heat.  It  is  also  proved  that  the 
rays  of  heat  are  capable  of  single  and  dou¬ 
ble  refraction,  dispersion,  and  polarization, 
and,  in  short,  that  they  possess  all  the  me¬ 
chanical  properties  of  the  rays  of  light.  — 
3.  It  has  long  been  known  that  the  rays 
of  the  sun  possess  the  power  of  producing 
chemical  transformations.  If  moist  chlo¬ 
ride  of  silver  be  exposed  to  the  different 
parts  of  a  spectrum,  produced  by  passing 
a  solar  beam  through  a  prism,  it  will  be 
more  rapidly  darkened  in  the  violet  than 
in  the  red  ray ;  and  the  effect  will  also  be 
produced  in  the  space  occupied  by  an  in¬ 
visible  ray  beyond  the  violet.  But  the 
most  interesting*  discovery  in  reference  to 
the  chemical  emanation,  is  that  of  M.  Da¬ 
guerre,  of  fixing  the  picture  of  the  camera 
obscura.  For  this  purpose,  a  plate  of  sil¬ 
vered  copper,  highly  polished  on  the  sil¬ 
vered  side,  and  cleansed  from  all  grease 
or  foreign  matter,  is  held  for  a  short  time 
over  the  vapour  of  iodine,  which  combines 
with  the  metal,  and  forms  over  the  surface 
a  film  of  iodide  of  silver.  The  plate  thus 
prepared  is  transferred  to  the  camera;  and 
the  image  of  an  external  object,  produced 
by  an  achromatic  lens,  is  thrown  upon  it; 
the  chemical  radiation  from  the  object  de¬ 
composes  the  iodide  at  the  points  where 
the  light  is  most  intense,  and  leaves  the 
silver  in  its  metallic  state.  The  plate  is 
next  submitted  to  the  vapour  of  mercury, 
which  condenses,  in  the  form  of  very  mi¬ 
nute  globules,  on  the  places  where  the 
iodide  has  been  decomposed;  and  when 
the  remaining  iodide  is  washed  off  by  a 
solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  the  parts 
which  had  been  exposed  to  the  more  in¬ 
tense  radiation  are  marked  bv  the  white 
appearance  of  the  globules  of  mercury, 
which  thus  form  the  light  parts  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.  while  the  parts  which  had  been  less 
acted  on  by  the  chemical  rays  exhibit,  in 
greater  or  less  degree,  the  original  dark 


polish  of  the  silver,  and  thus  produce  the 
darker  shades  of  the  picture.  The  im¬ 
pression  is  rendered  permanent  by  coating 
the  surface  of  the  plate  with  a  very  thin 
transparent  film  of  gilding,  which  is  ap¬ 
plied  in  the  liquid  way.  The  chemical 
radiation,  like  that  of  the  calorific,  pos¬ 
sesses  the  mechanical  properties  of  reflec¬ 
tion,  refraction,  dispersion,  &c. — 4.  When 
a  diamond*  is  exposed  to  the  direct  light 
of  the  sun,  and  then  removed  to  a  dark 
room,  it  is  observed  to  shinte  with  a  pale 
bluish  light,  which  has  received  the  name 
of  phosphorescent.  The  same  effect  is 
produced  by  exposing  the  diamond  to  the 
radiation  from  a  spark  of  electricity,  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden  jar. 
Although  that  which  renders  the  diamond 
visible  in  the  dark  is  ordinary  light,  yet 
the  emanation  from  the  spark  which  is  the 
exciting  cause  of  the  luminousness,  is  not 
itself  light,  but  a  peculiar  radiation,  differ¬ 
ing  in  its  physical  properties  from  the 
other  emanations  we  have  mentioned. 
That  it  is  not  light,  is  readily  proved  by 
the  following  experiment  of  Becquerel  and 
Biot.  Two  diamonds  being  equally  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  emanation  from  the  same 
electrical  spark,  the  one  being  placed  under 
a  thick  plate  ‘of  glass,  and  the  other  under  a 
plate  of  transparent  quartz,  after  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  jar  the  diamond  under  the 
quartz  is  observed  to  glow  as  brilliantly  as  if 
nothing  had  been  interposed  between  it  and 
the  spark,  while  that  under  the  equally 
transparent  plate  of  glass  exhibits  little 
or  no  sign  of  a  similar  excitement.  The 
emanation,  therefore,  which  produces  the 
glowing,  cannot  be  light,  since  it  does  not 
penetrate  glass,  although  it  is  readily 
transmitted  through  quartz.  For  the  same 
reason,  it  is  not  identical  with  the  chemi¬ 
cal  emanation;  and  it  also  differs  from 
heat  in  not  being  screened  by  a  plate  of 
alum.  It  however  agrees  with  the  other 
emanations  in  possessing  the  mechanical 
properties  of  reflection,  refraction,  polari¬ 
zation,  &c.  —  The  effects  of  the  several 
radiations  we  have  described  cannot  be  re¬ 
ferred,  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed,  to 
a  simple  action  at  a  distance,  like  that  of 
gravitation,  or  magnetic  attraction  and 
repulsion.  The  phenomena  are  essentially 
different.  Gravitation,  for  example,  is  an 
instantaneous  action  between  bodies  at  the 
greatest  distance  from  each  other,  while, 
in  the  phenomena  of  light,  time  is  required 
to  transmit  the  action  of  something  through 
the  intervening  space.  Again,  the  action 
of  this  something,  whether  it  be  matter  or 
motion,  is  not  continuously  uniform,  but 
consists  of  a  combination  of  direct  and 
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.ateral  motions,  such  as  can  be  best  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  undulations  which  pass  alono- 
a  tended  cord,  agitated  at  one  end.  Such 
a  motion  cannot  be  referred  to  the  ordina¬ 
ry  laws  of  mechanics,  unless  we  assume 
it  to  take  place  in  a  highly  elastic  medium, 
consisting  of  inert  particles  held  in  a  state 
of  normal  equilibrium  by  attraction  and 
repulsion.  The  simple  explanation  of  all 
the  phenomena  we  have  mentioned,  is  to 
refer  them  to  different  undulations  in  a 
medium  of  this  kind,  which  fills  celestial 
space,  and  exists  between  the  particles  of 
gross  matter.  The  adoption  of  this  hypo¬ 
thesis  has  not  only  given  a  rational  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  phenomena  previously  known, 
but  has  also  led  by  logical  deductions  to 
some  of  the  most  interesting  physical  dis¬ 
coveries  of  the  present  ceniury.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  hypothesis,  which,  from  the 
precision  with  which  it  represents  the 
phenomena,  is  now  called  a  theory,  the 
different  colours  of  light  are  due  to  undu¬ 
lations  of  different  lengths,  continually 
excited  in  the  medium  by  the  constant 
agitation  of  the  particles  of  the  luminous 
body.  In  order  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  polarization,  we  are  obliged  to  admit 
that  the  vibrations  are  like  those  of  a 
stretched  cord,  namely,  at  right  angles  to 
the  direction  of  propagation  of  the  wave; 
a  polarized  beam,  according  to  this  con¬ 
ception,  is  one  in  which  all  the  vibrations 
are  turned  into  the  same,  or  parallel 
planes.  A  beam,  thus  constituted,  will 
more  readily  be  transmitted  through  crys¬ 
tals  in  some  directions  than  in  others,  and 
will  exhibit  different  physical  properties  on 
different  sides.  It  is  evident,  however, 
since  all  the  emanations  exhibit  similar 
mechanical  actions,  that  whatever  hypo¬ 
thesis  we  adopt  for  the  explanation  of  one 
of  them;  must  be  applied,  with  proper  mo¬ 
difications,  to  the  others.  We  may  sup¬ 
pose  the  difference  between  them  to  con¬ 
sist  in  different  lengths  of  vibrations,  and 
also  in  the  form  of  the  undulations.  The 
remarkable  fact  discovered  by  Fresnel, 
that  two  rays  of  light  can  be  so  thrown 
on  each  other  as  to  produce  darkness,  is 
apparently  entirely  incompatible  with  the 
supposition  of  the  materiality  of  light; 
while  it  is  a  logical  consequence  of  the 
theory  of  undulations.  It  is  probable  that 
an  analogous  fact  will  be  established  in 
reference  to  each  of  the  other  radiations; 
and,  indeed,  Professor  Henry  of  Princeton 
has  lately  found  indications  of  a  reduction 
of  temperature  in  the  case  of  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  two  rays  of  heat. 

Rafn  (Charles  Christian),  born  in  1795 
at  Brahesborg  in  the  island  of  Funen,  in 


Denmark,  is  at  present  a  professor  in  the 
university  of  Copenhagen,  and  has  distin¬ 
guished  himself  by  the  attention  with 
which  he  has  studied  the  subject  of  the 
antiquities  of  the  north  of  Europe.  Among 
a  number  of  memoirs  and  other  works  pub¬ 
lished  by  him,  some  of  them  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Society  for  Northern  An¬ 
tiquarian  Researches,  which  was  founded 
by  him  in  1825,  may  here  be  mentioned, 
as  the  most  remarkable,  his  “  Antiquitates 
American®”  (Copenhagen,  1837.  4to.).  It 
consists  of  a  selection  from  the  writings 
still  extant  of  the  northern  historians  in 
the  original  Icelandic,  accompanied  by  a 
Latin  and  a  Danish  translation,  together 
with  explanatory  dissertations  and  re¬ 
marks.  The  editor  regards  the  testimony 
rendered  in  this  volume  as  establishing 
conclusively  the  fact,  often  before  confi¬ 
dently  enough  asserted  without  the  requi¬ 
site  proof,  that  the  ancient  Scandinavians 
discovered  America  in  the  10th  century, 
and  several  hundred  years,  therefore,  before 
the  voyage  of  Columbus.  But  farther,  he 
thinks  that  there  is  now  no  longer  any 
doubt  of  their  having,  from  the  11th  to  the 
14th  century,  repeatedly  visited  the  coasts 
of  N.  America,  and  even  established  set¬ 
tlements  in  the  territory  of  the  present 
states  of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island. 
Another  publication,  closely  connected 
with  the  preceding,  is  tne  “  Historical 
Monuments  of  Greenland,’  issued  by  Rafn 
conjointly  with  Finn  Magnusen  (Copen¬ 
hagen,  1838.  2  vols.) — In  addition,  too,  to 
his  literary  labours,  Rafn  has  rendered 
himself  conspicuous  in  effecting  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  public  libraries  in  Iceland, 
in  the  Faroe  Islands,  and  in  the  Danish 
[  colony  of  Godthaab  in  Greenland. 

Raguet  (Condy)  LL.D.  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  on  the  28th  of  January  1784. 
He  was  the  only  son  of  Claudius  Paul 
Raguet,  an  enterprising  French  merchant, 
who  arrived  in  the  United  States  during 
the  revolutionary  war,  and  married  and 
settled  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Raguet,  as 
he  has  often  been  heard  to  say,  was  the 
first  son  of  a  Frenchman  born  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  He  passed  through  his  college 
studies  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
with  some  distinction,  as  a  Latin  and 
Greek  scholar,  and  in  after  life  so  far 
kept  up  his  acquaintance  with  these  lan¬ 
guages  as,  to  use  his  own  observation,  “  to 
have  a  good  command  of  the  Greek  Tes¬ 
tament,  of  which  he  daily  read  a  chapter 
and  occasionally  also  to  apply  himself  tc 
the  best  Latin  authors.”  After  leaving 
the  University,  he  read  law  for'  about  18 
months,  with  his  maternal  uncle,  Mr 
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Jonathan  W.  Condy,  at  that  time  a  suc¬ 
cessful  practitioner  at  the  Philadelphia 
bar,  but  better  known  as  the  first  clerk  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  in  the  Congress  then  sitting  in  Phi¬ 
ladelphia. — Mr.  Raguet,  owing  to  the  re¬ 
duced  pecuniary  circumstances  of  his 
mother,  (his  father  having  died  in  France, 
in  1793,)  was  obliged,  about  the  year  1802, 
to  give  up  the  study  of  the  law,  and  was 
placed  in  the  counting-house  of  a  respect¬ 
able  merchant,  with  whom  he  continued 
to  the  end  of  1803,  actively  and  assiduously 
devoting  himself  to  business,  and  enjoying 
the  confidence  of  his  employer.  Young 
as  he  then  was,  not  being  quite  twenty 
years  of  age,  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies, 
as  supercargo,  was  offered  to  him.  He 
accepted  it,  and  entered  on  a  commercial 
career,  which  he  pursued  in  after  life  with 
systematic  diligence,  steadiness,  and  pro¬ 
bity. — Cape  Francais,  in  the  island  of  St. 
Domingo  or  Hayti,  the  first  port  he  visited, 
was  then  in  the  possession  of  the  recently 
emancipated  negroes  and  mulattoes,  under 
a  military  government.  Having  a  vigor¬ 
ous  and  active  mind,  with  an  ardent  tem¬ 
perament,,  and  all  the  advantages  of  a 
liberal  education,  the  opportunities  for  ob¬ 
servation  which  this  visit  afforded  Mr. 
Raguet  were  soon  turned  to  profitable 
account;  and  after  remaining  at  Cape 
Francais  about  four  months,  he  published 
in  one  of  the  Philadelphia  journals,  on  his 
return  to  the  United  States,  what  he  styled 
“  A  Short  Account  of  the  present  State 
of  Affairs  in  St.  Domingo.”  This  was 
his  earliest  literary  production  given  to 
the  public. — In  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1805,  Mr.  Raguet  once  more  visited  St. 
Domingo,  and  remained  nearly  eight 
months  at  Cape  Francais,  chiefly  occupied 
with  commercial  affairs,  but  alwavs  find- 
ing  time  to  note  down  the  interesting 
events  daily  passing  under  his  eyes. 
Constant  intercourse,  and  even  intimacy 
with  the  principal  officers  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  enabled  him  to  collect  much  va¬ 
luable  information  relative  to  the  state 
of  the  island ;  and,  on  his  return  home, 
having  also  had  access  to  the  best  pub¬ 
lished  accounts  of  St.  Domingo  extant, 
he  published  a  memoir,  entitled  “A  Cir¬ 
cumstantial  Account  of  the  Massacre  in 
St.  Domingo,  in  May  1806.” — His  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  public  journals  were  so  well 
received,  that,  between  the  month  of  June 
1809  and  that  of  January  1812,  he  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  “Port  Folio”  a  regular 
series  of  papers,  under  the  title  of  “Me¬ 
moirs  of  Hayti,”  which  embodied  a  more 
detailed  history  -/the  revolution  and  inde¬ 


pendence  of  the  island  of  Hayti  than  had 
yet  been  given  to  the  public. — In  the  year 
1806  he  embarked  in  commercial  business 
in  Philadelphia,  and  for  many  years  after¬ 
wards  found  himself  fully  and  prosperously 
occupied  in  its  pursuit.  He  enjoyed  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  his  fellow-citi¬ 
zens,  and  was  selected  by  them  for  the 
discharge  of  various  important  civic  trusts. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  a  ma¬ 
nager,  of  the  Philadelphia  Savings’  Fund 
Society;  and  he  became  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Life  Annuity  Company,  and 
also  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce.  —  During  the  war  of 
1812  with  England,  Mr.  Raguet  took  an 
active  part  in  the  measures  adopted  for 
the  defence  of  Philadelphia.  He  was 
elected  captain  of  a  company  of  volunteers, 
and,  in  the  summer  of  1813,  performed  a 
tour  of  duty  with  this  and  other  compa¬ 
nies,  which  were  embodied  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  Philadelphia  and  its  neighbour¬ 
hood.  In  August  1814,  a  large  force  was 
raised  for  the  defence  of  the  shores  of  the 
Delaware,  when  he  was  elected  and  served 
as  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  one  of  the  vo¬ 
lunteer  corps. — In  1815,  Mr.  Raguet  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  and  afterwards  a  member  of 
the  Senate,  in  the  State  Legislature. 
During  his  whole  legislative  career,  of  6 
years,  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his 
constit  uents,  and  established  for  himself  a 
high  reputation  for  statesmanship.  Al¬ 
though  never  considered  an  orator,  or  even 
a  leader  in  debate,  the  information  he  pos¬ 
sessed,  and  the  calm  and  modest  manner 
in  which  he  communicated  it,  secured  for 
his  speeches  not  only  the  ear  of  the  House, 
but  an  attention  that  gave  them  great 
weight.  Moreover,  his  uniform  mildness 
of  demeanour,  and  polished  courtesy  to¬ 
wards  all,  everywhere  made  him  friends, 
without  in  any  way  impairing  a  firmness 
of  purpose,  which  proved  the  sincerity  and 
directness  of  his  objects.  Pie  enjoyed  the 
confidence  and  support  of  his  political 
friends,  without  embittering  the  feelings 
or  exciting  the  hostility  of  his  political  op¬ 
ponents.  His  reports  to  the  Legislature 
from  various  committees,  furnish  the  best 
evidence  of  his  ability  as  a  statesman. — 
In  the  spring  of  1822,  Mr.  Raguet  was 
appointed  by  president  Monroe  consul  at 
Rio  Janeiro,  in  Brazil,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  8th  of  September  following.  Shortly 
afterwards,  our  government  intrusted  to 
him  the  negotiation  of  a  commercial  treaty 
with  that  country ;  and  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams, 
then  secretary  of  state,  was  so  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  ability  with  which  he  had 
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conducted  the  negotiation,  that,  when  the 
treaty  was  ratified  by  the  two  govern¬ 
ments,  he  was  appointed,  upon  Mr.  Adams’s 
subsequent  elevation  to  the  presidency,  to 
be  the  first  Charge  d’Affaires  of  the  United 
States  to  Brazil.  He  remained  there  about 
5  years;  and  his  conduct  as  a  diplomatist 
was  noticed  by  the  president,  in  his  mes¬ 
sage  to  Congress,  of  December  4th  1827, 
with  much  approbation. — During  Mr.  Ra- 
guet’s  absence  from  the  United  States,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  American  Phi¬ 
losophical  Society;  and  a  short  time  after 
his  return  home  the  degree  of  LL.D.'was 
conferred  upon  him  by  St.  Mary’s  College 
in  Baltimore. — After  his  return  to  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Raomet  became  the 
editor  of  several  journals  devoted  to  the 
advocacy  of  the  doctrines *of  free  trade; 
which  he  believed,  in  their  practical  appli¬ 
cation,  to  be  essentially  conducive  to  the 
prosperity  of  his  own,  as  of  every  other 
country.  These  works  were : — the  “  Free 
Trade  Advocate”  (Philadelphia,  1828-29); 
the  “Banner  of  the  Constitution”  (Wash¬ 
ington,  1830-31-32);  the  “Examiner and 
Journal  of  Political  Economy”  (Philadel¬ 
phia,  1833-34—35)  ;  and  the  “  Financial 
Register”  (Philadelphia,  1837-38).  He 
also  published  a  treatise  on  “Currency 
and  Banking”  (Philadelphia,  1839),  which 
was  republished  the  same  year  in  London, 
and-  also  translated  into  French  by  M. 
Lemaitre  (1840).  He  will  always  be 
ranked  among  the  distinguished  American 
political  economists.  He  urged  his  views 
with  clearness,  simplicity,  and  force,  and 
made  numerous  converts  to  the  doctrines 
which  he  taught.  —  Mr.  Raguet  died  in 
Philadelphia,  on  the  22d  of  March  1842, 
in  the  59th  year  of  his  age. 

Raisins  (dried  grapes)  are  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  thp  places  where  produced  or  ex¬ 
ported, — as  Malaga,  Valencia,  and  Smyr¬ 
na;  or  from  the  variety  of  grape  or  mode 
of  preparation, — as  muscatels,  blooms,  sul¬ 
tanas,  lixias,  and  raisins  of  the  sun.  The 
latter  are  dried  by  solar  heat  alone ;  infe¬ 
rior  kinds  are  dried  in  ovens;  but  the  most 
common  way  is  to  dip  the  grapes  in  a  hot 
lixivium  of  water  and  wood  ashes  (those 
of  the  vine  branches  or  tendrils  being  pre¬ 
ferred)  and  a  little  olive  oil,  and  after¬ 
wards  expose  them  to  the  sun.  In  the  ley 
used  for  the  Valencia  lixias,  a  little  slack¬ 
ed  lime  is  also  used.  The  finest  in  quality 
are  the  Malaga  muscatels;  the  lowest’,  the 
black  Smyrna  raisins. 

Ram  a  yana  is  the  oldest  of  the  two  great 
Sanscrit  epic  poems,  and  describes  the 
life  and  actions  of  the  hero  Rama  and  his  : 
wife  Sita,  and  especially  Rama’s  expedi-  | 


tion  to  Ceylon  to  rescue  Sita  from  the  (y 
rant  Rawana.  The  poem  is  thought  to 
have  been  composed  before  the  Christian 
era;  but  there  is  no  certain  indication  of 
its  age.  A  translation  of  it  was  begun  by 
Messrs.  Carey  and  Marshman  (printed  at 
Serampore),  and  another  by  A.  VV.  v. 
Schlegel  (Bonn,  1829). 

Ram  berg*  died  in  1840. 

Rammohun  Roy*  was  received  in  Eng¬ 
land  with  every  mark  of  distinction  and 
respect.  His  attainments,  philanthropy, 
and  pleasing  manners,  rendered  him  a 
welcome  guest  in  every  kind  of  assem¬ 
blage,  religious,  political,  literary,  and  so¬ 
cial.  His  advice,  too,  was  sought  by  the 
government  on  topics  connected  with  In¬ 
dia.  He  died  at  Bristol  in  1833. 

Randolph  (John),  or,  as  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  styling  himself,  John  Randolph  of 
Roanoke,  was  born  in  June  1773,  in  Ches¬ 
terfield  county,  Virginia.  His  father  was 
a  highly  respectable  planter  of  that  state  ; 
and  he  was  descended  in  the  7th  degree 
from  Pocahontas,  the  daughter  of  the  In¬ 
dian  chief  Powhatan,  —  a  descent  which 
he  always  took  great  pride  in  claiming. 
He  lost  his  father  when  he  was  an  infant; 
and  his  mother  contracted  a  second  mar¬ 
riage  when  he  was  only  10  years  of  age, 
with  Judge  St.  George  Tucker,  who  be¬ 
came  his  guardian.  —  Mr.  Randolph,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  account,  laboured  under 
very  great  disadvantages  in  his  prepara¬ 
tory  education.  When,  at  length,  suffi¬ 
ciently  advanced  in  his  studies,  he  went 
first  to  Princeton  College,  then  a  short 
time  to  Columbia  College  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  afterwards  to  William  and 
Mary’s,  in  his  native  state.  When  he  had 
completed  the  usual  course  of  study  in  the 
literary  department  of  the  last-mentioned 
institution,  he  attended  there  a  course  of 
lectures  on  law ;  and  he  next  proceeded 
to  Philadelphia,  in  1793,  to  prosecute  his 
legal  studies  in  the  office  of  his  uncle, 
Mr.  Edmund  Randolph,  who,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  was  appointed  to  the  office 
of  secretary  of  state.  —  But  Mr.  Randolph 
never  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  which  he  had  chosen.  In  1799, 
three -years  only  after  his  return  to  Vir¬ 
ginia,  he  was  elected  to  represent  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  district  in  which  he  re¬ 
sided  in  Congress,  which  was  a  field  far 
better  suited  than  the  bar  for  the  exercise 
of  his  peculiar  mental  qualities.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
during  the  long  period  of  30  years,  with 
the  exception  only  of  three  intervals  of 
two  years  each,  in  one  of  which  (1825-27^ 
he  represented  Virginia  in  the  Senate  of 
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the  United  States.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  convention  which  met  at  Richmond  to 
revise  the  constitution  of  Virginia,  in  Oc¬ 
tober  1829.  In  the  course  of  its  proceed¬ 
ings  he  spoke  but  once,  and  voted,  in  every 
instance,  against  the  proposed  innova¬ 
tions  on  the  existing  constitution.  Gene¬ 
ra]  Jackson  appointed  him,  in  1830,  to  be 
minister  to  Russia ;  but  his  stay  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh  was  extremely  short.  Having 
accepted  of  his  appointment  on  condition 
that,  if  his  health  required  it,  he  might 
spend  the  ensuing  winter  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  he  had  scarcely  been  presented 
to  the  emperor  when  he  quitted  the  Rus¬ 
sian  capital.  Instead,  however,  of  pro¬ 
ceeding,  as  had  been  his  original  inten¬ 
tion,  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
he  retraced  his  steps  to  England,  and 
thence  embarked  for  America.  On  his 
return  home,  he  was  once  more  elected  to 
Congress.  His  health  had  long  been  de¬ 
clining,  when,  being  on  his  way  to  embark 
from  New  York  for  Europe,  in  hope  of 
receiving  benefit  from  the  voyage,  he  died 
at  Philadelphia,  on  the  19th  of  May  1833. 
—  From  the  period  of  his  entering  on 
public  life,  in  1799,  until  the  spring  of  the 
year  1806,  Mr.  Randolph  acted  a  conspi¬ 
cuous  and  a  leading  part  in  the  ranks  of 
the  “republican”  party.  The  occasion  on 
which  he  first  withdrew  his  support  from 
Mr.  Jefferson’s  administration,  was  on  the 
resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Gregg  for  the 
non-importation  of  goods  from  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland.  He  was  a  vehement 
opponent  of  the  measures  of  Mr.  Madison 
while  president..’  He  was  in  favour  of  the 
election  of  Mr.  Crawford  to  the  presidency, 
in  1825;  and,  in  1829,  was  warmly  en¬ 
listed  in  behalf  of  General  Jackson,  as  a 
candidate  for  that  office  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
J.  Q,.  Adams.  —  Mr.  Randolph’s  speeches 
have  been  more  fully  and  correctly  report¬ 
ed,  and  have  been  more  generally  read, 
than  those  of  any  other  member  of  Con¬ 
gress.  In  a  notice  of  him  in  the  “  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,”  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  of  his  eloquence  is  given. 
“He  never  spoke  without  commanding 
the  most  intense  interest.  At  his  first 
gesture  or  word,  the  house  and  galleries 
were  hushed  into  silence  and  attention. 
His  voice  was  shrill  and  pipe-like,  but 
under  perfect  command ;  and,  in  its  lower 
tones,  it  was  music.  His  tall  person,  firm 
eye,  and  peculiarly  ‘expressive  fingers,’ 
i  ssisted  very  much  in  giving  effect  to  his 
delivery.  His  eloquence,  taking  its  cha¬ 
racter  from  his  unamiable  disposition,  was 
generally  exerted  in  satire  and  invective ; 
but  nc  never  attempted  pathos  without 


entire  success.  In  quickness  of  percep¬ 
tion,  accuracy  of  memory,  liveliness  of 
imagination,  and  sharpness  of  wit,  he  sur¬ 
passed  most  men  of  his  day ;  but  his  judg¬ 
ment  was  feeble,  or  rarely  consulted.” 
The  same  writer  adds  respecting  him,  that 
“  he  was  capable  of  kindness,  generosity, 
and  courtesy.  He  was  a  kind  master,  a 
good  neighbour,  and,  amongst  his  imme¬ 
diate  constituents,  was  even  popular.  His 
friends  have  said  that  he  possessed  a  deep 
vein  of  piety,  which  was,  on  some  occa¬ 
sions,  strongly  developed.  One  of  his 
most  striking  characteristics  wras,  perhaps, 
his  economy,  which  he  rigidly  practised, 
and,  both  in  public  and  private  affairs,  dili¬ 
gently  inculcated.” 

Ranke  (Leopold),  a  professor  in  the 
university  of  Berlin,  and  one  of  the  most 
eminent  living  historians  of  Germany,  was 
born  at  Wiehe,  in  Thuringia,  on  the  21st 
of  December  1795.  Having  been  edu¬ 
cated  with  a  view  to  make  the  business  of 
teaching  bis  profession  for  life,  he  accept¬ 
ed,  in  1818,  the  appointment  of  principal- 
instructor  in  the  gymnasium  of  Frankfort 
on  the  Oder.  Here  he  devoted  his  leisure 
to  historical  studies.  The  first-fruits  of 
these  (1824)  were  a  history  of  the  people 
of  Roman  and  Germanic  descent  (Ge- 
schichte  der  romanischen  und  germani- 
schen  V olker sc.ha fieri)  from  1494  to  1535; 
which  was  speedily  followed  by  an  essay 
“  On  the  Later  Historians”  ( Zur  Kritik 
neuerer  Geschichtschreiber).  Though 
these  works  were  severely  criticised  in 
some  of  the  German  journals,  they  pro¬ 
cured  for  him  in  1825  an  “extraordi¬ 
nary”  professorship  in  the  university  of 
Berlin.  Not  long  after  his  arrival  in 
that  city,  he  was  permitted  to  absent  him¬ 
self  for  a  time  from  his  post,  and  was 
furnished  by  the  Prussian  government 
with  the  pecuniary  means  necessary  for 
travelling  in  Germany,  France,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  Italy,  to  collect  materials  in  the 
libraries  of  those  countries  for  additional 
historical  works  which  he  had  projected, 
relating  to  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  cen¬ 
turies.  The  first  of  these  works  appeared 
in  1827,  under  the  title  of  “History  of  the 
Princes  and  People  of  S.  Europe  in  the 
16th  and  1 7 th  centuries,”  in  which  the 
affairs  of  Turkey  and  Spain  are  presented 
in  quite  a  novel  light.  But  however  re¬ 
markable  this  work  might  be,  it  was  far 
surpassed  in  importance  by  the  “History 
of  the  Popes  during  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries”  (1834-36,  3  vols.,  2d  ed.  1837- 
39).  Next  came  the  “  History  of  Germany 
during  the  period  of  the  Reformation.” 
And  to  these  works,  all  of  which  have  at- 
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traded  general  attention,  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  as  well  as  in  Germany,  are  to  be 
added  the  “Conspiracy  at  Venice  in  1638” 
(1831);  the  “Servian  Revolution”  (1829), 
the  result  of  a  visit  which  he  made  to 
Servia;  numerous  articles  published  in  the 
“  Historico-Political  Gazette,”  a  journal 
established  and  edited  (1831-36)  by  Ranke, 
together  with  others  inserted  in  the  “An¬ 
nals  of  the  German  Empire,  under  the 
House  of  Saxony”  (vols.  1-3,  1837-40); 
and  lastly,  a  dissertation,  read  by  him  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin,  on  the 
“History  of  Italian  Poetry.”  —  The  pro¬ 
ductions  of  Ranke  are  defective  in  their 
proportions.  To  one,  indeed,  not  already, 
in  a  certain  degree,  familiar  with  the 
events  of  the  times  to  which  they  relate, 
they  cannot  fail  to  appear  often  obscure  and 
unsatisfactory,  on  account  of  the  haste  and 
carelessness  with  which  he  treats  of  mat¬ 
ters  already  exhibited  with  sufficient  abili¬ 
ty  and  correctness  by  other  authors ;  and 
which  he  even  supposes  his  readers  to  be 
sometimes  so  well  acquainted  with,  as  to 
allow  of  his  passing  them  over  altogether 
without  notice.  Nevertheless,  the  extent 
of  his  researches,  the  honest  and  skilful 
use  which  he  has  made  of  his  materials, 
and  the  interest  of  his  narrative,  have 
placed  him  in  the  first  rank  of  the  living 
historians  of  Germany. 

Raoul-Rochette.*  This  distinguished 
archaeologist  travelled  through  Italy  and 
Sicily  in  1826-27,  examining  the  monu¬ 
ments  of  antiquity  which  they  contain, 
with  the  eye  of  an  artist.  A  new  impulse 
was  thus  given  to  his  labours.  In  1828, 
he  published  the  “  Monuments  inedits 
d’antiquite  figuree  grecque,  etrusque  et 
romaine”  (in  tol.) ;  in  1828-30,  “  Pompei, 
choix  d’edifices  inedits,  Ire  partie”  (in 
fob);  and  in  1836,  “Peintures  antiques 
inedites,  precedees  de  recherches  sur  l’em- 
ploi  de  la  peinture  dans  la  decoration  des 
edifices  sacres  et  publics  chez  les  Grecs  et 
les  Romains”  (in  4to).  These  different 
works,  together  with  a  “Memoire  sur  les 
representations  figurees  du  personnage 
d’ Atlas”  (1835),  are  merely  fragments  of 
a  history  of  ancient  art,  for  which  M. 
Raoul-Rochette  has  been  for  more  than 
15  years  preparing  materials,  and  for  the 
sake  of  which  he  made  an  excursion  to 
Greece  so  late  as  the  year  1842.  Besides 
the  works,  too,  already  mentioned,  M. 
Raoul-Rochette  is  the  author  of  a  great 
number  of  memoirs,  dissertations,  and  ar¬ 
ticles,  inserted  in  various  learned  collec- 
nuns  and  journals,  and  in  the  “  Biographie 
jniverselle.”  He  is  the  “  perpetual  secre¬ 
tary”  of  the  “  Academie  des  Beaux-Arts,” 


and  is,  besides,  a  member  of  the  “  Societe 
asiatique  de  Paris,”  and  a  corresponding 
member  of  most  of  the  learned  societies 
of  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Rask*  made  an  attempt  in  1826,  by  his 
“  Essay  of  a  scientific  system  of  (Danish) 
Orthography,”  to  alter  the  existing  mode 
of  writing  of  his  countrymen,  but  without 
success.  In  the  following  year,  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  dissertation  on  the  Egyptian  chro¬ 
nology,  and  another  on  that  of  the  He¬ 
brews  ;  and,  about  this  period,  he  also  pub¬ 
lished  a  dissertation  on  the  age  and  au¬ 
thenticity  of  the  Zendavesta.  Having  been 
elected  president  of  the  Iceland  Society 
of  Literature,  and  of  the  Society  of  North¬ 
ern  Antiquities,  he  took  an  active  part  in 
their  publications,  though  occupied,  besides, 
with  an  Armenian  dictionary,  a  theory  of 
the  parts  of  speech  in  the  Italian  language, 
a  grammar  of  the  Low  German,  and  with 
an  English  grammar.  In  1828,  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  concise  grammar  and  vocabulary 
of  the  Acra  tongue,  spoken  by  the  negroes 
on  the  VV.  coast  of  Africa,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  Danish  settlement  of  Chris- 
tianborg.  He  next  applied  himself  to  the 
preparation  of  a  Mceso-Gothic  dictionary, 
and  a  sketch  of  the  Malabar  languages; 
at  the  same  time  investigating  the  affini¬ 
ties  between  the  Laplandic  language  and 
those  of  N.  Asia.  He  was  appointed  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Oriental  Languages,  and  (1829) 
principal  librarian,  in  the  university  of 
Copenhagen.  His  edition  of  the  fables  of 
Lokman,  which  appeared  in  1832,  evinced 
only  a  limited  acquaintance  with  the  Ara¬ 
bic  ;  and,  indeed,  his  merits  as  a  linguist 
consisted  in  a  comparative  knowledge  of 
the  different  languages  which  he  had  stu¬ 
died,  rather  than  in  an  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  any  one  of  them. — He  had  just 
completed  his  Lapland  Grammar,  when  he 
died  at  Copenhagen,  on  the  4th  of  No¬ 
vember  1832. 

Raspail  (Franqois  Vincent)  was  born 
in  January  1794,  at  Carpentras,  in  the 
French  department  of  Vaucluse.  He  was 
educated  in  the  seminary  (theological)  of 
Avignon,  and  the  “  Restoration”  found  him 
a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  Obnoxious  to 
the  new  government,  because,  when  France 
was  invaded  by  the  allied  armies,  he  had 
urged  upon  his  flock  the  necessity  of  ral¬ 
lying  around  the  standard  of  the  emperor 
he  became  an  object  of  royalist  persecu¬ 
tion.  Quitting  tiie  exercise  of  his  eccle¬ 
siastical  functions,  he  went  to  Paris,  aim¬ 
ing  to  obtain  there  eventually  a  professor¬ 
ship  of  Natural  History  or  Chemistry,  sub 
jects  to  which  he  had  long  devoted  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  his  leisure  moments. 
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and  for  the  investigation  of  which  he  had 
the  greatest  predilection  and  aptitude. 
His  first  scientific  memoir  was  presented 
to  the  Institute  in  1824.  In  1825,  he  be¬ 
came  generally  known  as  the  editor  of  the 
Natural  History  part  of  Ferrussac’s  “Bul¬ 
letin  des  sciences;”  and  he  continued  to 
be  occupied  in  this  capacity  until  1829, 
when  he  seceded  from  it,  in  consequence 
of  a  quarrel  with  some  of  the  other  parties 
engaged  in  the  Bulletin.  Jointly  with 
Saigey,  he  then  established  a  separate 
journal,  styled  the  “  Annales  des  sciences 
d’observation which,  however,  owing  to 
the  limited  capital  at  the  disposal  of  the 
publishers,  was  suspended  in  the  course  of 
the  following  year.  Besides  his  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  journals  just  mentioned,  Ras- 
pail  composed,  at  the  samejaeriod,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  very  valuable  “  memoirs”  for  the 
“Annales  des  sciences  naturelles,”  and 
the  “  Memoires  du  Museum  d’histoire  na- 
turelle” — Raspail  had  already  shown,  by 
his  pamphlet,  published  in  1822,  and  enti¬ 
tled  “Sainte  liberte!  ton  nom  n’est  pas 
blaspheme,”  how  susceptible  he  was  of 
being  seized  with  a  political  enthusiasm. 
But  the  revolution  of  July  excited  his  feel¬ 
ings  to  the  highest  pitch.  During  the 
conflict  of  the  three  days,  he  was  one  of 
the  combatants  in  the  ranks  of  the  people. 
Nor  did  his  interest  in  politics  cease  with 
the  victory  which  he  had  contributed  to 
achieve.  Disappointed,  like  so  many  others 
of  his  associates  on  this  occasion,  in  the 
expectations  which  he  had  formed  from 
the  new  government,  then  substituted  in 
place  of  the  monarchy  of  Charles  X.,  he 
became  one  of  its  most  zealous  and  active 
opponents.  Fie  wrote  against  it  in  the 
public  papers,  and  in  1834-35  was  the 
editor  in  chief  of  the  republican  journal, 
styled  the  “  Reformateur.”  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  society  of  the  “Amis 
du  peuple;”  and  when  this  association  was 
obliged  to  dissolve  itself,  he  joined  that  of 
the  Rights  of  Man.  He  was  several  times 
placed  under  arrest,  and  once  condemned 
to  six  months’  imprisonment.  At  length, 
his  republican  zeal  was  cooled  by  the  utter 
fruitlessness  of  the  efforts  and  sacrifices 
which  he  had  made;  and  he  confined  him¬ 
self,  subsequent  to  the  year  1835,  almost 
exclusively  to  his  scientific  pursuits.  These 
had,  indeed,  not  been  wholly  intermitted, 
ever  m  the  midst  of  his  greatest  political 
activity.  In  1831-32,  he  published  a 
“Cours  elementaire  d’agriculture  et  d’eco- 
nomie  rurale”  in  5  volumes  (2d  ed.  1837); 
•in  1833,  his  “Systeme  de  chimie  orga- 
nique;”  in  1837,  his  “  Systeme  de  physio- 
ogie  vegetale”  (2  vols.);  in  1839,  the 


“Cigarettes  de  camphre”  and  “Lettrea 
sur  les  prisons  de  Paris”  (2  vols.).  His 
last  work  is  entitled  “Histoire  naturelle 
de  la  sante  et  de  la  maladie  chez  les  vege- 
taux,  chez  les  animaux  en  general,  et  en 
particulier  chez  l’homme”  (2  vols.  1843). 

Ratisbon.*  Population  in  1839, 21,904. 
— At  Donaustauf,  on  the  Danube,  about 
6  miles  distant,  is  the  Valhalla ,  a  fine  Do¬ 
ric  marble  temple,  built  by  the  present 
king  of  Bavaria,  for  the  reception  of  sta¬ 
tues  and  busts  of  the  distinguished  men  of 
Germany.  This  edifice  was  commenced 
in  1830,  and  finished  in  1842. 

Rau  (Charles  Henry);  a  professor  in  the 
university  of  Heidelberg  in  Germany,  and 
distinguished  by  his  writings  on  political 
economy,  as  well  as  the  prominent  part 
which  he  has  acted  in  the  Chambers  of  the 
grand  duchy  of  Baden.  In  his  legislative 
capacity,  he  drew  up  several  reports  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  German  Customs’  Union. 
His  most  important  work  is  his  “  Manual 
of  Political  Economy”  (Heidelberg,  1826- 
37).  Since  the  year  1834,  he  has  been 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  “  Archiv  der 
politischen  Oconomie  und  Policeiwissen- 
schaft.” 

Rauch.*  The  reputation  of  this  emi 
nent  artist  has  suffered  no  diminution  from 
his  later  works,  either  statues  or  busts. — 
During  the  year  1844,  he  was  still  re¬ 
siding  in  Berlin,  diligently  occupied  with 
the  preparation  of  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Frederick  the  Great. 

Raumer.*  To  the  writings  of  Raumer 
before  mentioned,  are  to  be  added  the 
“History  of  Europe  since  the  end  of  the 
15th  Century”  (8  vols.,  1832-43);  the 
“  Fall  of  Poland”  (1832) ;  “  England  in 
the  Year  1835;”  “Queen  Elizabeth  and 
Mary  Stuart”  (1836);  “Frederick  II.  and 
his  Time”  (1836);  “Europe,  from  the 
close  of  the  Seven  Years’  till  that  of  the 
American  War”  (3  vols.,  1839);  “Italy” 
(2  vols.,  1840);  a  translation  of  the  “Ora¬ 
tions  of  Aeschines  and  Demosthenes  on 
the  Crown  ;”  and  another  of  “  Sparks’  Life 
and  Correspondence  of  Washington”  (2 
vols.,  1839). 

Rawle  (William);  an  eminent  lawyer 
and  jurist.  He  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  and  respectable  family,  resident 
in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  in  England, 
from  a  very  early  period.  Francis  Rawle, 
the  first  of  the  name  in  this  country,  ar¬ 
rived  in  Philadelphia,  from  Plymouth,  on 
the  23d  of  June  1636.  ‘He  belonged  to 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  appears  to 
have  emigrated  in  consequence  of  his  op¬ 
position  to  the  established  church.  Fie 
was  accompanied  by  his  only  son  Francis, 
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who,  soon  after,  married  one  of  the  two 
daughters  of  Robert  Turner,  a  wealthy 
and  influential  person,  who  was  high  in 
the  confidence  of  William  Penn,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  provincial  council,  and  filled 
various  other  offices  of  great  trust.  Fran¬ 
cis  Rawle,  jun.,  who  was  a  man  of  strong 
mind  and  considerable  attainments,  pub¬ 
lished  a  pamphlet,  entitled  “  Ways  and 
means  for  Ike  inhabitants  an  the  Delaware 
to  became  rich :  wherein  the  several 
growths  and  products  of  these  countries 
are  demonstrated  to  be  a  sufficient  fund 
for  a  flourishing  trade.”  This  work 
was  remarkable,  as  well  for  having  been 
(it  is  believed)  the  first  original  work,  on 
any  subject  of  general  interest,  which  had 
appeared  in  Pennsylvania,  as  for  having- 
been  the  first  book  printed  by  Franklin,  as 
he  informed  the  subject  of  this  article  at 
his  table  at  Passy,  near  Paris,  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  a  company  of  high  rank  and  con¬ 
sequence.  The  third  son  of  Francis  Rawle, 
jun.,  Avas  William,  whose  only  son  was 
Francis.  Both  these  gentlemen  were  mer- 
chants,  and  possessed  enlarged  and  culti¬ 
vated  minds. — William  Rawle,  the  son  of 
the  last-named  Francis,  was  born  in  Phi¬ 
ladelphia,  on  the  28th  of  April  1759.  He 
was  educated  principally  at  the  Friends’ 
Academy  in  this  city,  where  he  pursued 
his  studies  with  an  assiduity  and  devotion 
to  literature,  which  terminated  only  with 
his  life.  His  immediate  relations  and  con¬ 
nections,  who  were  adherents  of  the  royal 
cause,  having  been  obliged  to  leave  Phi- 
ladelphia,  he  accompanied  his  mother  and 
step-father  to  New  York,  where  he  read 
law  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Kempe,  an 
eminent  member  of  the  bar  in  that  place. 
In  further  prosecution  of  his  legal  studies, 
he  sailed  for  England,  by  way  of  Ireland, 
on  the  13th  of  June  1781 ;  and,  on  the  17th 
of  the  following  August,  was  admitted  into 
the  Society  of  the  Middle  Temple.  He 
returned  to  Philadelphia  on  the  17th  of 
January  1783,  after  having  passed  several 
months  in  France.  He  immediately  de¬ 
clared  his  allegiance  to  the  existing  go¬ 
vernment,  to  the  principles  of  which  he 
had  always  been  sincerely  attached ;  though 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed 
had  prevented  him  from  following  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  his  own  inclination  and  judgment. 
He  began  his  professional  career  on  the 
15th  of  September  1783,  by  being  admit¬ 
ted  to  practise  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  of  the  county  of  Philadelphia.  On 
the  25th  of  July  1786,  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society ;  and  in  October  1789,  a  member 
of  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
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was  his  only  appearance  on  the  stage  of 
politics.  Though  frequently  solicited,  at 
subsequent  periods,  to  accept  public  ap¬ 
pointments,  and  enter  into  political  life, 
he  uniformly  declined.  The  only  public 
office  he  was  ever  induced  to  hold,  was 
that  of  Attorney  of  the  United  States  for 
the  District  of  Pennsylvania,  which,  with¬ 
out  solicitation,  was  conferred  on  him  by 
General  Washington.  His  commission 
was  dated  on  the  18th  of  July  1791;  and 
he  resigned  it,  voluntarily,  on  the  6th  of 
May  1800,  in  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Adams.  During  his  term  of  office,  it  be¬ 
came  his  duty  to  prosecute  the  offenders 
against  the  authority  of  the  general  go¬ 
vernment  in  the  insurrections  of  1794  and 
1798 one  of  whom,  John  Fries,  was  capi¬ 
tally  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death,  but 
afterwards*  pardoned.  Though  engaged 
in  the  arduous  duties  of  a  very  extensive 
practice,  he  was  a  member  of  most  of  the 
scientific,  literary,  and  benevolent  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  dav,  to  several  of  which  he 
devoted  much  time  and  attention.  In  the 
year  1822,  he  was  chosen  Chancellor  of 
the  Associated  Members  of  the  Bar  of 
Philadelphia,  before  whom  he  delivered 
several  interesting  and  instructive  dis¬ 
courses,  which  were  published  by  the  as¬ 
sociation.  The  commission  of  President 
of  the  District  Court  for  the  City  and 
County  of  Philadelphia  was  twice  tendered 
to  him  by  Governor  Heister,  and  respect¬ 
fully  declined.  In  June  1825,  the  Histo¬ 
rical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  was  esta¬ 
blished,  of  which  he  was  unanimously 
chosen  president.  He  delivered,  in  the 
‘month  of  November  following,  the  inaugu¬ 
ral  address  before  its  members,  and  from 
time  to  time  made  other  contributions  to 
it,  which  have  been  preserved  in  its  printed 
transactions.  In  the  course  of  this  year 
(1825),  he  published  “  A  View  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States  of  America,” 
which  has  passed  through  several  editions, 
and  has  been  spoken  of  in  terms  of  high 
commendation  by  those  best  qualified  to  give 
an  opinion  relating  to  it.  In  Septemberl827, 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  In 
the  year  1830,  Governor  Wolfe  appointed 
him,  in  conjunction  with  Thomas  I.  Whar¬ 
ton,  Esq.,  and  the  Hon.  Joel  Jones,  a  com¬ 
missioner  “  to  revise,  collate,  and  digest 
all  public  acts  and  statutes  of  the  civil  code 
of  this  state  as  are  general  and  perma¬ 
nent  in  their  nature,  and  to  consider  and 
report  what  alterations  and  improvements 
are  required  therein.”  Though  under¬ 
taken  at  the  advanced  age  of  upwards  of 
seventy  years,  yet,  during  the  four  years* 
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he  was  engaged  in  this  work,  he  devoted 
himself  to  it  with  remarkable  assiduity 
and  energy.  He  contributed  his  full  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  labours  of  the  commission, 
and  brought  to  it  a  diligence  and  expe¬ 
rience  which  proved  of  the  highest  value 
in  the  prosecution  of  its  arduous  and  re¬ 
sponsible  duties.  —  For  some  years  before 
his  death,  he  suffered  from  painful  and 
distressing  complaints,  which  undermined 
his  constitution ;  but  the  activity  and  vigour 
of  his  mind  remained  until  within  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  which  took  place 
on  the  12th  of  April  1836.  —  Mr.  Rawle 
was  an  able  lawyer,  an  accomplished  jurist, 
an  excellent  scholar,  and  a  man  of  great 
taste  and  general  acquirements.  His  pro¬ 
fessional  learning  was  not  confined  to  the 
jurisprudence  of  England  and  America, 
but  embraced  much  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  law  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 
For  twenty  years,  his  practice  at  the  bar 
was  very  extensive  and  lucrative.  He 
was  engaged  in  most  of  the  principal 
causes  of  the  period,  many  of  which  in¬ 
volved  the  most  important  questions  of  the 
law  of  nations,  growing  out  of  the  Berlin 
and  Milan  decrees  and  the  British  orders 
in  council,  as  they  affected  neutral  com¬ 
merce.  His  arguments  were  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  great  learning,  force  of  thought,  and 
perspicuity  of  language,  and  were  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  highest  respect  by  the 
court.  His  classical  knowledge,  particu¬ 
larly  in  Roman  literature,  was  extensive 
and  accurate ;  and  he  continued  to  culti¬ 
vate  it  until  near  the  close  of  his  life. 

Raynouard.*  Two  additional  volumes 
of  his  selections  from  the  poetry  of  tha 
Troubadours  appeared  in  1835,  which  was 
the  year  of  his  death.  He  was  the  author 
also  of  a  work  published  in  1829,  with  the 
title  of  “Histoire  du  droit  municipal  en 
France  sous  la  domination  romaine  et  sous 
les  trois  dynasties,”  in  2  volumes. 

Real*  (count)  took  an  active  part,  on 
the  popular  side,  in  the  revolution  of  July 
1830.  He  died  at  Paris,  in  May  1834. 

Reichenbach  (Henry  Gottlieb  Lewis) 
was  born  at  Leipsic,  in  Germany,  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1793,  where  he  studied  medicine,  and 
began  to  deliver  medical  lectures  in  1816. 
In  1819,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
Natural  History  in  the  medico-chirurgical 
academy,  and  “  inspector”  of  the  zoologi¬ 
cal  museum  and  mineralogical  cabinet,  at 
Dresden;  and  subsequently,  also  “direc¬ 
tor”  of  the  botanic  garden  of  that  city. 
His  numerous  publications  are  nearly  all 
of  them  on  botanical  subjects.  The  most 
Important  one  is  the  “  Iconographia  bota- 
nica  seu  plant®  critic®,”  in  10  volumes 


(1823-32).  This  was  followed  (1833-4*7), 
by  the  “  leones  flor®  germanic®,”  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  it. , 
In  his  “Flora  germanica”  (1S30)  he  ex¬ 
plained,  more  clearly  than  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  done,  his  peculiar  system  of  the 
classification  of  plants;  and  a  yet  more 
detailed  exposition  of  it  is  to  be  found  in 
his  “  Manual  of  the  Natural  System  of 
Plants,”  published  in  1837. 

Remusat*  (Jean  Pierre  Abel)  died  of 
an  attack  of  the  Asiatic  cholera  in  1832. 
A  history  of  Buddhaism,  which  he  left 
behind  him  in  manuscript,  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  since  his  death,  at  the  expense  of 
the  French  government. 

Rheims.*  Population  in  1841,  39,185. 
— Rheims  is  the  centre  of  the  manufacture 
of  woollen  stuffs,  which  extends  over  near¬ 
ly  the  whole  department  of  the  Marne, 
and  the  adjacent  departments  of  the  Aisne 
and  the  Ardennes.  In  1834,  these  manu¬ 
factures  were  estimated  to  employ  50,000 
hands,  of  whom  12,000  were  settled  in 
Rheims.  This  city  is  a  principal  depot 
for  the  wines  of  Champagne,  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  which  are  stored  up  in  cellars.  It 
has  also  a  considerable  trade  in  cotton 
goods,  flour  and  other  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts,  &c.  —  The  vice  of  drunkenness  is 
said  to  be  very  prevalent  among  the  work¬ 
men  of  Rheims ;  and  morals  are  as  bad  or 
worse,  perhaps,  than  in  most  manufac¬ 
turing  towns  of  France.  From  1825  to 
1835,  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  to  the 
whole  number  of  births  amount  ed  to  about 
1  in  4.  — Rheims  is  the  seat  of  an  archbi¬ 
shop,  of  various  courts  of  law,  of  a  royal 
college,  &c. ;  and  it  has  a  public  library 
of  24,000  printed  volumes  with  1000 
MSS.,  a  botanic  garden,  schools  of  mutual 
instruction,  a  mont  de  piete,  and  a  savings’ 
bank. 

Rice  (John  Holt)  was  born  in  Bedford 
county,  Virginia,  November  28th  1777,  and 
was  educated  at  Liberty  Hall  Academy, 
now  Washington  College,  at  Lexington, 
in  that  state.  In  1796,  he  was  elected  a 
professor  in  Hampden  Sydney  College,  in 
Prince  Edward  county.  He  was  licensed 
as  a  preacher,  by  the  presbytery  of  Hano¬ 
ver,  in  September  1803,  and  became  pas¬ 
tor  of  a  church  in  Charlotte  county,  about 
a  year  afterwards.  Thence  he  removed, 
in  the  same  capacity,  to  Richmond,  in 
1812.  In  September  1822,  he  was  elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
an  honour  which  he,  however,  declined ; 
but  he  soon  afterwards  accepted  the  pro¬ 
fessorship  of  theology  in  the  “  LTnion  The¬ 
ological  Seminary,”  in  Prince  Edward 
county,  Virginia,  in  which  office  he  con- 
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tinued  until  the  3d  of  September  1831, 
when  he  died,  after  a  lingering  illness.  — 
During  the  period  of  his  residence  at  Rich¬ 
mond,  he  established  the  “Virginia  Evan¬ 
gelical  and  Literary  Magazine,”  and  con¬ 
ducted  it  with  much  ability  for  10  years. 
Besides  a  number  of  articles  inserted  in  it 
of  a  religious  or  theological  character,  he 
wrote  a  series  of  letters  on  what  may  be 
called  the  philosophy  of  Christianity.  The 
subject  of  common  school  education  was 
an  object  of  great  interest  to  him,  and  one 
to  which  many  pages  of  his  magazine  were 
devoted.  And  he  was  a  strenuous  advo¬ 
cate  for  the  combination  of  religious  and 
moral  culture  with  that  of  literature  and 
science. 

Rice  paper  is  said  to  be  a  membrane 
of  the  Artocarpus  incisa ,  or  bread-fruit 
tree.  It  is  brought  from  China  in  small 
dyed  pieces,  and  is  used  in  the  manufac- 
.  ture  of  several  fancy  and  ornamental  arti¬ 
cles.  It  is  sometimes  erroneously  stated 
to  be  prepared  from  rice. 

Riemer  (Frederick  William)  was  born 
at  Glatz  in  Silesia,  in  April  1774.  After 
pursuing  the  study  of  theology,  and  also 
of  philology,  at  the  university  of  Halle, 
he  became  a  lecturer  in  that  institution  in 
1798,  but  quitted  it  (1801)  to  become  a 
private  tutor  to  the  children  of  William 
de  Humboldt.  He  accompanied  the  latter, 
in  1802,  in  a  tour  through  Italy.  On  his 
return  to  Germany  in  the  following  year, 
he  took  charge  of  the  education  of  Goethe’s 
children.  After  a  residence  of  nine  years 
in  the  family  of  the  latter,  he  was  appoint¬ 
ed  to  be  one  of  the  instructors  in  the 
gymnasium  of  Weimar,  and  an  assistant 
librarian  in  the  grand  ducal  library  at  that 
place.  In  1820,  he  retired  from  his  post 
in  the  gymnasium,  that  he  might  have 
more  leisure  for  the  prosecution  of  his 
literary  labours ;  and  in  1838,  he  was  pro¬ 
moted  from  the  office  of  assistant  to  that 
of  principal  librarian. — His  most  import¬ 
ant  work  is  his  Greek  and  German  Lexi¬ 
con  (Jena,  1802 ;  2  vols.  4th  ed.  1824). 
He  is  the  author,  besides,  of  several  vol¬ 
umes  of  minor  poems,  which  are  regarded 
by  his  countrymen  as  possessing  consider¬ 
able  merit;  of  the  3d  part  of  Henry  Mey¬ 
er’s  “  History  of  the  Arts  of  Design  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans and  of  “  Com¬ 
munications  concerning  Goethe,  from  oral 
and  written  sources”  (Berlin,  1841 ;  2 
vols.).  He  was  the  editor  of  Goethe’s 
correspondence  with  Zelter  (6  vols.);  and, 
jointly  with  Eckerman,  he  edited  Goethe’s 
works  in  a  single  volume  (1836). 

Ries*  died  at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine, 
in  1838. 


Riga.*  Population  in  1838,  including 
the  garrison  of  about  10,000  men,  71,228. 
—  In  the  same  year,  the  value  of  the  ex¬ 
ports  from  Riga  was  £2,078,000.  The 
imports,  consisting  principally  of  tropical 
produce,  manufactures,  and  wine,  are  stated 
to  be  in  value  only  one-third  of  the  exports. 
The  amount  of  shipping  which  left  the 
port  was  1348  vessels,  of  the  aggregate 
burden  of  180,968  tons;  of  which  468 
vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  77,220  tons, 
went  to  Great  Britain ;  and  the  rest  for 
the  most  part  to  Denmark,  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  and  Sweden. 

Rigny  (Henri,  conte  de)  was  born  at 
Toul,  in  the  French  department  of  the 
“Meurthe,”  in  February  1782.  He  en¬ 
tered  the  naval  service  of  his  country  at 
an  early  age,  and,  though  only  a  second- 
lieutenant,  was  already  entrusted  in  1803 
with  the  command  of  a  corvette.  In  1806 
and  1807,  he  held  an  appointment  in  the 
“  marines  of  the  guard,”  and  was  present 
with  that  corps  at  the  battles  of  Jena  and 
Pultusk,  and  the  sieges  of  Stralsund  and 
Graudentz.  In  1808,  he  was  one  of  the 
aides-de-camp  of  Marshal  Bessieres  in 
Spain,  taking  part  in  the  battle  of  Rio- 
Seco,  and  the  action  at  the  pass  of  Samo- 
Sierra,  where  he  was  wounded.  In  the 
following  year,  he  fought  at  the  battle  of 
Wagram.  After  this,  he  returned  to  his 
proper  department  of  the  navy,  and  be¬ 
came  captain  of  a  frigate  in  1811.  We 
find  him  in  1822  commanding  the  French 
naval  force  in  the  Levant,  when,  by  the 
judgment  as  well  as  humanity  which  he 
displayed,  he  contributed  essentially  to 
mitigate  the  horrors  of  the  warfare  car¬ 
ried  on  between  the  Greeks  and  Turku 
He  was  promoted,  in  1825,  to  the  rank  of 
a  rear-admiral.  Two  years  afterwards,  in 
September  1827,  France,  England,  and 
Russia,  having  resolved  upon  fixing  the 
independence  of  Greece  upon  a  perma¬ 
nent  basis,  made  proposals  for  this  purpose 
to  the  Porte,  which  were  rejected.  The 
battle  of  Navarino  was  the  consequence. 
His  conduct  on  this  occasion  earned  for 
de  Rigny  the  rank  of  a  vice-admiral,  with 
a  number  of  honorary  distinctions  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  by  the  British  and  Russian 
governments.  He  returned  to  France  in 
1829;  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a 
count;  was  appointed  maritime  prefect; 
and  in  August  of  the  same  year  declined 
the  office  of  minister  of  the  Marine,  offer¬ 
ed  to  him  under  the  administration  of  the 
prince  of  Polignac.  In  1830,  he  resumed 
the  command  of  the  French  fleet  in  the 
Levant.  In  the  spring  following  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  Louis  Philippe  to  the  throne, 
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he  became  the  minister  of  the  Marine; 
and  in  the  month  of  April  1834,  he  took 
charge  of  the  department  of  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs.  This  post  he  occupied  only  about 
a  year.  In  August  1835,  he  accepted  a 
special  mission  to  Naples;  on  returning 
from  which,  he  was  attacked  by  an  illness 
which  carried  him  off  in  November  1835. 

Rio  de  Janeiro.*  The  population  of 
this  city  has  been  latterly  estimated  to 
amount  to  as  many  as  200,000  persons  of 
all  descriptions. — Its  harbour  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world ;  and,  besides  having  an 
extensive  inland  trade,  it  is  the  seat  of 
more  than  one-half  of  the  foreign  com¬ 
merce  of  Brazil.  It  is  the  key  to  the 
mining  districts,  furnishing  all  their  sup¬ 
plies,  and  receiving  all  their  produce  for 
shipment  or  other  disposal. — The  trade  of 
Rio  Janeiro  has  increased  rapidly  of  late 
years.  It  is  now  by  far  the  greatest  mart 
for  the  export  of  coffee.  The  shipments 
of  this  important  article,  which  in  1830 
amounted  to  369,785  bags,  amounted  in 
the  year  1842-43  to  1,176,138  bags,  or, 
taking  the  bag  at  154  lbs.,  to  181,125,252 
lbs.,  or  80,859  tons;  being  nearly  equal  to 
the  exports  of  coffee  from  all  the  other 
ports  in  the  world !  The  principal  article 
of  import  consists  of  cotton  goods,  the  va¬ 
lue  of  which  amounts  to  full  one-third  of 
the  total  value  of  the  imports.  In  1839, 
the  value  of  all  the  exports  was  23,362,298 
reis ,  and  that  of  all  the  imports,  29,450,698 
reis.  These  imports  are  exclusive  of  ne¬ 
groes,  of  whom  vast  numbers  continue  to 
be  brought  from  Africa  to  this  port  or  the 
neighbouring  coast.  During  the  year  1840, 
858  ships  arrived  at  Rio  from  foreign  ports, 
and  812  sailed. 

Ritter  (Augustus  Henry)  was  born  at 
Zerbst,  in  Germany,  in  1791.  He  studied 
at  Halle,  at  Gottingen,  and  at  Beilin ;  and, 
like  so  many  others  of  the  German  stu¬ 
dents,  fought  against  the  French  in  what 
they  styled  “  the  war  of  liberation”  (1813). 
His  attention  at  the  universities  had  been 
primarily  directed  to  theology;  but  he  soon 
relinquished  this,  to  devote  all  the  energies 
of  his  intellect  to  philosophical  inquiries. 
Satisfied  that  the  philosophy  of  the  mo¬ 
derns  has  its  source  in  that  of  the  ancients, 
he  resolved  to  begin  by  rendering  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  everything  on 
the  subject  that  has  been  transmitted  to 
us  from  a  remote  age.  His  publications 
relating  to  some  of  the  speculations  of  the 
Greek  philosophers,  earned  for  him  an  ap¬ 
pointment  to  an  “extraordinary”  profes¬ 
sorship  in  the  university  of  Berlin ;  and  he 
became,  in  1832,  a  member  of  the  Acade¬ 
my  of  Sciences  in  that  city.  He  did  not 


subscribe  to  the  doctrines  of  Hegel,  which 
at  the  period  prevailed  in  the  capital  of 
Prussia,  and  conceiving  that,  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  his  own  labours  might  not  be  fully 
appreciated  there,  he  accepted  the  offer 
made  to  him  in  1833  of  a  professorship  in 
the  university  of  Kiel,  in  Holstein ;  and 
four  years  afterwards  he  removed  to  Got¬ 
tingen,  where  he  now  resides,  in  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  a  very  high  reputation,  the 
fruit  of  his  various  profound  and  learned 
works,  especially  those  of  an  historical  cha¬ 
racter.  Of  these,  the  most  remarkable 
is  his  “General  History  of  Philosophy” 
(1829-34;  2d  ed.  vols.  1-6,  1836  and  fol¬ 
lowing  years).  Pie  is  also  the  author  of  a 
“  Scheme  of  a  Philosophical  Logic”  (1824, 
2d  ed.  1829);  an  essay  on  “The  Semi- 
Kantiansand  Pantheism”  (1827);  another 
on  “The  Relations  of  Philosophy  to  a 
Scientific  Life”  (1835);  “God  manifested 
in  the  World”  (1836);  “On  the  Origin 
of  Evil”  (1839);  together  with  two  vo¬ 
lumes  of  “  Minor  Philosophical  Writings,” 
in  which  he  discusses  the  principles  of  ju¬ 
risprudence,  of  politics,  and  of  aesthetics. — 
While  Ritter  has  not  pretended  to  the 
very  equivocal  honour  of  being  the  founder 
of  a  new  system  of  philosophy,  he  displays 
at  all  times  so  much  good  sense  and  sound 
thinking,  and  he  occasionally  exhibits  his 
opinions  in  such  novel  and  striking  points 
of  view,  as  to  furnish  his  readers  with 
abundant  materials  for  their  own  reflec¬ 
tion. 

Ritter  (Charles),  who  has  in  our  day 
given  a  dignity  and  importance  to  the 
subject  of  geography,  as  a  distinct  branch 
of  human  knowledge,  was  born  at  Qued- 
1  inburg,  in  Germany,  August  7th  1779. 
He  was  educated  at  Schnepfenthal,  under 
Niemeyer,  for  the  profession  of  a  teacher, 
and  commenced  his  career  as  such  in  1798, 
as  a  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  wealthy 
inhabitant  of  Frankfort  on  the  Maine. 
After  completing  the  prescribed  course  of 
instruction  with  his  pupils,  he  travelled 
with  them  through  Switzerland,  France, 
and  Italy.  In  1809,  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  assistant  teachers  in  the  gymnasium 
of  Frankfort,  and  10  years  afterwards  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Plistory  in  the  same  institution. 
Not  long  before  this,  he  had  published  the 
first  edition  of  his  “  Geography,  in  its  re¬ 
lations  with  Nature  a».d  the  History  of 
Man”  (Berlin,  1817-18,  2  vols.).  In  1820, 
he  was  invited  to  a  professorship  of  Geogra¬ 
phy  in  the  university  of  Berlin.  On  re¬ 
moving  accordingly  to  that  city,  he  set 
about  the  preparation  of  a  new  edition  of 
his  geographical  treatise,  which  has  already 
extended  to  10  large  octavo  volumes,  the 
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first  relating-  to  Africa,  and  the  remaining 
9  to  Asia.  It  has,  however,  not  even  yet 
reached  its  conclusion;  Arabia,  the  region 
of  the  Caucasus,  and  the  northern  portion 
of  Asiatic  Russia,  still  remaining  to  be  de¬ 
scribed.  The  science  and  erudition  of  the 
author,  as  well  as  the  scale  on  which  he 
has  executed  his  undertaking,  render  his 
work  one  sui  generis,  and  far  surpassing 
every  other  of  the  same  general  character. 
Ritter,  conjointly  with  major  Oetzel,  has 
published  an  “  Atlas  of  Asia,”  to  facilitate 
the  understanding  of  his  Geography.  And 
he  is  the  author,  besides,  of  6  beautiful 
maps  of  Europe  (1806);  some  valuable 
dissertations  on  geography  and  the  sciences 
connected  with  it,  inserted  among  the  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences, 
of  which  he  is  a  member;  and  several  other 
works,  such  as  “  A  Geographical,  Histori¬ 
cal,  and  Statistical  Account  of  Europe” 
(1807,  2  vols.),  and  the  “  Propyleums  of 
the  history  of  the  people  of  Europe  before 
the  time  of  Herodotus”  (1820). — The  In¬ 
stitute  of  France  (Academy  of  Inscriptions 
and  Belles-Lettres)  admitted  Ritter,  in 
1843,  into  the  list  of  its  corresponding 
members. 

Roasting,  in  Chemical  Metallurgy, 
means  the  protracted  application  of  heat 
to  metallic  ores,  below  their  fusing  points. 
It  is  generally  employed  to  expel  vola¬ 
tile  matters,  especially  sulphur,  arsenic, 
carbonic  acid,  water,  &c. 

Rode*  died  at  Bordeaux,  in  1830. 

Rodgers  (Commodore  John)  was  born 
in  what  is  now  Harford  county,  in  the 
state  of  Maryland,  July  11th  1771.  His 
father  was  a  Scottish  gentleman  who  emi¬ 
grated  to  America  many  years  previous  to 
the  revolutionary  war,  at  which  period  he 
zealously  espoused  the  cause  of  liberty, 
and,  as  a  colonel  of  militia,  gave  on  more 
occasions  than  one  signal  proofs  of  his  gal¬ 
lantry  and  patriotism. — The  desire  of  the 
son  to  go  to  sea  amounted  to  a  passion, 
which  his  friends  very  reluctantly  con¬ 
sented  to  gratify ;  and,  when  13  years  old, 
he  made  his  first  voyage,  under  the  care 
of  Captain  Folger,  who  was  the  master  of 
a  vessel  of  which  his  father  was  in  part 
owner.  After  several  other  voyages  made 
by  him  in  subordinate  capacities,  he  was, 
at  the  age  of  19,  entrusted  with  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  ship,  called  the  Jane,  sailing 
from  Baltimore,  and  trading  to  the  North 
of  Europe.  He  continued  to  command 
vessels  in  the  merchant  service  until  the 
year  1797;  he  then  received  a  commission 
as  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  and  joined  the 
frigate  Constellation,  under  Commodore 
Truxtun,  as  her  first  lieutenant. — In  Feb¬ 


ruary  1798,  the  Constellation  having  cap¬ 
tured  the  French  frigate  L’Insurgonte, 
Lieutenant  Rodgers,  with  Midshipman 
Porter  and  11  men,  were  sent  on  board  of 
the  latter  as  a  prize  crew.  Before  the 
decks  could  be  cleared  of  the  dead  and 
wounded,  or  the  prisoners  secured,  a  sud¬ 
den  gale  separated  her  from  the  Constel¬ 
lation;  and  in  a  stormy  sea,  with  a  ship 
much  disabled  in  her  spars  and  rigging, 
and  as  many  as  173  Frenchmen  uncon¬ 
fined,  Lieutenant  Rodgers,  by  means  of 
great  firmness  and  the  most  undaunted 
courage,  as  well  as  untiring  perseverance 
and  watchfulness,  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  island  of  St.  Kitts  in  safety.  —  On  his 
return  to  the  United  States,  Lieutenant 
Rodgers  obtained  a  furlough,  and  proceed¬ 
ed  to  the  West  Indies  in  a  small  brig 
which  he  had  purchased.  While  at  St. 
Domingo,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
activity  in  saving  the  lives,  and  rescuing 
the  property  of  the  unfortunate  white  in¬ 
habitants,  from  their  insurgent  slaves,  at 
the  greatest  hazard  to  his  own  safety.  In 
attempting  to  put  off  from  the  wharf  his 
boat,  which  was  filled  with  fugitive  women 
and  children,  he  fell,  and  was  seized, 
and  detained  as  a  prisoner,  by  the  infuri¬ 
ated  negroes.  Having  contrived,  however, 
soon  afterwards,  to  make  his  escape,  he 
received,  on  the  arrival  from  France  of  the 
expedition  under  General  Le  Clerc,  the 
thanks  of  the  latter;  who  requested  him, 
besides,  to  return  to  the  United  States  in 
his  brig,  and  reload  her  with  supplies  for 
the  French  troops,  promising  him  a  liberal 
compensation.  He  did  so  accordingly ;  but 
on  re-appearing  with  the  expected  sup¬ 
plies,  his  cargo  was  confiscated,  for  no 
other  reason  which  he  could  possibly  con¬ 
jecture  excepting  the  part  he  had  taken 
in  the  capture  of  the  Insurgente ;  and  it 
was  only  after  a  confinement  of  12  days 
that  he  was  permitted  to  leave  the  island. 
— In  March  1799,  Lieutenant  Rodgers  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  post-captain  in 
the  navy,  and  ordered  to  the  command  of 
the  sloop-of-war  Maryland,  destined  to 
cruise  on  what  was  then  called  the  Suri¬ 
nam  station.  He  returned  from  it  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1800,  and  in  March  1801  was  or¬ 
dered  to  proceed  to  France  with  des¬ 
patches. — In  the  autumn  of  1802,  Captain 
Rodgers,  sailed  in  the  John  Adams,  one  of 
the  squadron  destined  to  act  against  Tri 
poli,  under  the  command  of  Commodore 
Morris.  On  the  21st  of  the  following 
June,  he  attacked,  and,  after  an  action  ol 
45  minutes,  blew  up,  the  largest  cruiser 
of  the  Tripolitans,  although  she  was  moored 
near  the  shore,  and  defended  by  a  large 
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force  on  the  beach  as  well  as  by  her  own 
crew.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1803,  he 
returned  in  the  John  Adams  to  the  United 
States.  He  sailed  once  more  for  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  in  the  frigate  Congress,  in  July 
1804,  and  served  again  for  some  time  in 
the  American  squadron  before  Tripoli,  then 
under  the  orders  of  Commodore  Barron. 
When  this  officer,  on  account  of  bad 
health,  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  com¬ 
mand,  in  May  1805,  his  place  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  Captain  Rodgers,  who,  on  the  3d 
of  June,  in  conjunction  with  Colonel  Lear, 
signed  the  treaty  with  the  Bey,  on  board 
the  Constitution  frigate,  which  put  an  end 
to  the  Tripolitan  war.  Having  next  im¬ 
posed  conditions  upon  the  Bey  of  Tunis, 
he  returned  to  America.  —  In  July  1807, 
Commodore  Rodgers  was  appointed  to  take 
the  charge  of  the  gunboats  in  the  harbour 
of  New  York,  and  continued  at  this  station 
until  February  1809,  when  he  was  directed 
to  prepare  the  Constitution  for  sea.  From 
this  period  to  the  declaration  of  war  against 
Great  Britain  in  June  1812,  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  repeatedly  cruising,  first  in  the 
Constitution  and  then  in  the  President  fri¬ 
gate,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  our  com¬ 
merce  from  the  depredations,  or  insults,  of 
the  English  ships-of-war  on  our  coast. 
The  most  remarkable  event  that  occurred 
to  him,  during  this  interval,  was  the  affair 
of  the  Little  Belt.  This  was  a  British 
sloop-of-war,  which,  appearing  to  the  Ame¬ 
rican  commodore,  when  first  descried  from 
the  President,  to  be  of  a  suspicious  charac¬ 
ter,  was  given  chase  to,  and  on  being  ap¬ 
proached  by  the  latter,  fired  into  her  a 
shot,  whether  intentionally  or  accidentally 
cannot  be  pronounced  with  any  certainty, 
which  led  to  an  action  that  only  ceased 
after  the  Little  Belt  had  thirty  of  her 
men  killed  or  wounded,  and  had  other¬ 
wise  suffered  a  considerable  amount  of 
injury, — the  damage  to  the  President  hav¬ 
ing  been  very  trifling,  and  only  one  indi¬ 
vidual  on  board  of  her  having  been  wound- 
ed.  A  different  statement,  making  the 
American  ship  the  aggressor,  having  been 
given  by  the  commander  of  the  Little 
Belt,  and  the  British  government  having 
required  a  reparation  of  the  injury  sus¬ 
tained,  a  Court  of  Inquiry,  composed  of 
Captains  Decatur,  Stuart,  and  Chauncey, 
was  appointed,  which  confirmed  the  truth 
nf  the  account  rendered  by  Commodore 
Rodgers.  His  conduct  throughout  met 
with  the  entire  approbation  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
that  of  the  country  generally.  —  But  war 
was,  at  length,  declared  by  our  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  in  one  hour  after  the  re¬ 


ceipt  of  his  orders  from  the  secretary  of 
the  navy,  on  the  21st  of  June  1812, 
Commodore  Rodgers  sailed  from  the  har¬ 
bour  of  New  York,  with  a  squadron,  com¬ 
posed  of  his  own  ship,  the  President,  the 
frigates  United  States  and  Congress,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Wasp  and  Argus.  He 
gave  chase  to  the  British  frigate  Belvi- 
dera,  and  directed  in  person  the  fire  of  the 
first  gun  discharged  against  the  enemy 
during  the  war.  Lie  next  proceeded  in 
the  track  of  a  valuable  British  convoy  from 
the  West  Indies  to  within  a  few  hours’ 
sail  of  the  Irish  Channel;  and  recrossing 
the  Atlantic  by  way  of  Madeira,  the 
Azores,  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  and 
Cape  Sable,  he  arrived  in  Boston  Bay, 
after  a  cruise  of  70  days.  Although  un¬ 
successful  in  attaining  the  object  aimed  at 
by  so  long  an  absence  from  the  American 
coast,  the  impunity  with  which  so  large 
an  extent  of  ocean  was  traversed  did  much 
to  encourage  the  government  in  the  vigor¬ 
ous  prosecution  of  the  contest  with  its 
formidable  adversary.  —  Commodore  Rod¬ 
gers  left  Boston  in  the  President,  on  the 
8th  day  of  October,  and  after  parting  a 
few  days  afterwards  with  the  other  vessels 
of  his  squadron,  the  Congress  only  ex¬ 
cepted,  he  captured  the  British  packet 
Shallow,  having  on  board  $200, 000  in 
specie;  and  the  two  frigates  continued 
their  cruise  for  80  days,  sailing  during  that 
period  a  distance  of  more  than  8000  miles 
without  meeting  any  of  the  enemy’s  ships- 
of-war. — On  the  3d  of  April,  the  President 
•and  Congress  again  went  to  sea.  They 
parted  company  on  the  8th  of  the  following 
month ;  when  Commodore  Rodgers  in  the 
former,  after  crossin  or  the  track  of  the 
British  colonial  trade,  sailed  for  the  Azores, 
off  which  he  remained  till  the  6th  of  June, 
and  then  shaped  his  course  for  the  North 
Sea,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  the 
trade  of  the  enemy  out  of  St.  George’s 
Channel.  Having  put  into  the  port  of 
Bergen  to  procure  a  supply  of  water,  he 
returned  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  islands,  making  his  escape,  in  his  pro¬ 
gress  thither,  from  a  hostile  line-of-battle- 
ship  and  frigate  by  which  he  was  pursued. 
The  latter  being  at  one  time  in  advance 
of  its  companion,  Commodore  Rodgers 
offered  battle  to  it,  trusting  to  be  able  to 
obtain  a  victory,  before  it  should  derive 
any  aid  from  the  other ;  but  the  offer  was 
declined.  By  means  of  several  captures 
now  made  by  him,  the  Commodore  became 
aware  that  the  measures  which  were  taken 
to  intercept  him  were  such  as  to  render  it 
expedient  for  him  to  return  to  the  United 
States  without  further  delay.  This  ho 
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accordingly  did ;  and,  by  means  of  the 
greatest  vigilance  and  adroitness,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  evading  the  overwhelming  naval 
force  which  the  enemy  had  on  our  coast, 
and  entering  the  harbour  of  New  York, 
on  the  26th  of  September  1816. — Commo¬ 
dore  Rodgers  made  one  more  cruise  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  in  the  President  frigate,  from 
December  5th  1813  to  February  18th 
1814,  in  which  interval  he  repeatedly  en¬ 
countered  very  great  risk  of  capture  by  a 
superior  force,  while  in  vain  seeking  for 
an  opportunity  of  a  contest  with  a  single 
British  ship.  —  In  August  1814,  wTe  find 
him  conducting  with  great  vigour  and 
intrepidity  the  naval  operations  on  the  Po¬ 
tomac  against  the  enemy,  after  the  retreat 
of  his  forces  from  Washington:  and  in 
the  following  month,  he  participated  in  the 
defence  of  Baltimore.  By  causing  a  line 
of  vessels  to  be  sunk  across  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour,  he  contributed  essentially 
to  the  failure  of  the  attack  made  upon  that 
city.  And  by  the  cool  determination  with 
which  all  his  measures  were  taken,  as 
well  as  by  his  untiring  activity,  he  afford¬ 
ed  no  small  degree  of  encouragement  to 
the  brave  but  inexperienced  militia,  with 
whom  he  was,  on  that  occasion,  called 
upon  to  act. — From  shortly  after  the  close 
of  the  w7ar  to  the  year  1836  (a  period  of 
21  years)  Commodore  Rodgers  was  prin¬ 
cipally  occupied  in  the  performance  of 
the  duties  of  president  of  the  Board  of 
Naval  Commissioners.  But  for  a  period 
of  about  two  years,  from  1825  to  1827,  he 
commanded  the  American  squadron  in  the 
Mediterranean ;  where  the  high  state  of 
discipline  which  he  maintained,  and  the 
general  efficiency  of  the  squadron,  espe¬ 
cially  of  his  own  ship,  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  attracted  the  admiration  of  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  different  naval  powers  whose 
fleets  frequent  that  sea;  and  where  he 
was,  in  every  port  that  he  visited,  treated 
with  the  most  gratifying  marks  of  per¬ 
sonal  respect.  —  In  the  summer  of  1832, 
he  had  an  attack  of  the  Asiatic  cholera, 
from  which  he  recovered,  but  with  his 
constitution  permanently  impaired.  A  voy¬ 
age  to  England  in  1836  proved  unavailing 
for  the  restoration  of  his  health.  And  he 
continued  to  linger  on  till  the  1st  of  Au¬ 
gust  1838,  when  he  expired  at  Philadel¬ 
phia,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age.  —  Com¬ 
modore  Rodgers  twice  declined  the  office 
of  secretary  of  the  navy,  tendered  to  him 
by  Mr.  Madison  in  1815,  and  afterwards 
by  Mr.  Monroe.  To  him,  in  no  small  de¬ 
gree,  may  be  attributed  that  high  state  of 
discipline,  and  those  regulations  generally, 
of  the  American  navy,  which  enabled  it 


to  contend  successfully  in  the  last  war 
with  that  of  England.  It  may  be  added 
that,  by  his  firmness  and  energy,  as  well 
as  indefatigable  perseverance  in  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  his  purposes,  he  on 
several  occasions  preserved  the  ship  and 
men  entrusted  to  his  command  from  im¬ 
pending  destruction;  and  that,  in  various 
trying  instances  also,  he  maintained  the 
honour  of  his  country’s  flag  by  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  same  qualities. 

Rcederer.*  After  the  revolution  of 
July  1830,  he  was  restored  to  his  seat  in 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  in  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  of  which  he  had  been  deprived  at  the 
Restoration.  He  succeeded,  too,  in  attract¬ 
ing  anew  in  some  degree  the  public  atten¬ 
tion  by  some  political  publications,  and  a 
book  on  the  “  Influence  of  polished  Socie¬ 
ty.” —  M.  Rcederer  died  at  Paris,  in  De¬ 
cember  1835,  in  his  82d  year.  We  are 
informed  by  M.  Querard,  in  “  La  France 
litteraire,”  that  he  left  behind  him  me¬ 
moirs  of  his  life,  of  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  contrived  to  obtain  possession,  and 
which  have  been  committed  to  the  flames. 

Romberg*  (Bernard)  died  at  Hamburg, 
whither  he  had  removed  a  few  years  be¬ 
fore  from  Berlin. 

Rope  ;  a  larger  kind  of  cordage,  gene¬ 
rally  formed  by  a  combination  of  vegetable 
fibres.  Except  for  ship  cables,  for  which 
iron  chain  is  now  much  used,  hemp  is  the 
substance  principally  employed  in  the  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  rope.  Of  late  years,  hemp 
mixed  with  caoutchouc  has  attracted  some 
attention  ;  likewise  cordage  made  of  wire. 

Rosellini  (Ippolito),  born  at  Pisa  in 
Italy,  in  the  year  1800,  was  appointed  pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  oriental  languages  in  the 
university  of  that  city  in  1824,  and  in 
1828-30,  made  one  of  the  scientific  expe¬ 
dition  fitted  out  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
duke  de  Blacas,  by  the  French  and  Tus¬ 
can  governments  conjointly,  for  exploring 
the  hieroglyph ical  monuments  of  Egypt. 
As  his  colleague,  Champollion  the  Younger, 
died  soon  after  their  return  from  Africa,  the 
preparation  of  the  great  work,  which  was 
destined  to  communicate  to  the  public  an 
elaborate  description  of  the  observations 
which  they  had  made,  was  entrusted  to 
Rosellini.  Nine  volumes  of  it  have  ap¬ 
peared  under  the  title  of  “I  monument! 
dell’  Egitto  e  della  Nubia  disegnati  della 
spedizione  scientifico-litteraria  toscana  in 
Egitto,  distribuiti  in  ordine  di  materie,  in- 
terpretati  ed  illustrati”  (Pisa,  1832,  and 
the  following  years;  fob).  Among  his 
other  works,  we  may  mention  here  his 
“  Tributo  di  riconoscenza  ed  amore  alia 
memoria  de  G.  F.  ChamDOiIion  11  minore” 
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(Pisa,  1832) ;  and  his  “  Elementa  lingua3 
asgyptiaeaj  vulgo  copticse”  (Rome,  1837), 
which  is  decidedly  the  best  grammar  that 
has  yet  appeared  of  the  Egyptian  lan¬ 
guage. —  Rosellini  was  appointed  to  the 
professorship  of  Archaeology  at  Pisa  in 
1839,  and  died  there  in  1843. 

Rosen  (Frederic  Augustus)  was  born 
in  1805,  at  Hanover  in  Germany,  and 
was  a  student  successively  in  the  gymna¬ 
sium  of  Gottingen  and  the  universities  of 
Leipsic  and  Berlin.  At  the  last-mentioned 
place,  patronized  and  stimulated  by  Wil¬ 
liam  de  Humboldt,  he  pursued  with  dili¬ 
gence  the  study  of  the  Sanscrit  language 
under  the  celebrated  Bopp,  applying  him¬ 
self,  at  the  same  time,  to  acquire  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  elements  of  the  Persian.  He 
next  went  to  Paris,  that  he  might  have 
the  benefit  of  the  instructions  of  Silves- 
tre  de  Sacy,  and  other  distinguished  orien¬ 
talists,  in  that  capital.  During  his  stay 
there,  he  was  invited  to  the  professorship 
of  Oriental  Literature  in  the  newly  esta¬ 
blished  London  University.  He  died  in 
London  in  1837.  —  He  was  the  author  of 
“Corpora  radicum  sanscritarum”  (Berlin, 
1826);  “Radices  sanscritse”  (Berlin,  1827) ; 
“The  Algebra  of  Muhamed  ben  Musa,” 
in  Arabic  and  English  (London,  1831)  ; 
“Rig-Vedas  specimen,”  in  the  original 
Sanscrit,  with  an  English  version  (London, 
1831) ;  a  Bengalee  and  Sanscrit  dictiona¬ 
ry,  with  the  meaning  of  the  words  in 
English  (London,  1833) ;  the  “  Rigveda- 
Sanhita,  in  Sanscrit  and  Latin”  (London, 
1838) ;  and  “  Catalogus  codicum  manu- 
scriptorum  syriacorum  et  carshunicorum” 
(London,  1839,  fob).  The  manuscripts 
which  he  left  behind  may,  it  is  said,  afford 
materials  for  additional  publications. 

Rosenmuller  *  (Ernest  Frederic 
Charles)  died  in  1835. 

Rossi  (Pellegrino)  was  born  in  1787, 
at  Carrara  in  Italy,  and  pursued  the  study 
of  jurisprudence  at  Bologna.  After  prac¬ 
tising  there  for  a  time  as  a  lawyer,  he  was 
appointed,  in  1809,  to  a  professorship  in 
the  juridical  faculty  of  the  university. 
Having  accepted  an  appointment  from 
Murat,  on  the  occupation  by  him  of  Bo¬ 
logna  and  the  other  “legations”  in  1815, 
he  judged  it  expedient,  on  the  fall  of  the 
latter,  to  quit  the  papal  territory.  He 
went  to  Geneva,  where  he  delivered  pri¬ 
vate  courses  of  lectures  on  history  and 
legislation,  which  were  so  much  approved 
of  as  to  lead  to  his  appointment,  in  1819, 
to  be  a  professor  of  criminal  law  in  the 
Academy  of  that  city.  He  was  also  ad¬ 
mitted  a  citizen  of  Geneva,  and  chosen  a 
member  of  the  “  great  council.”  The  re¬ 


putation  which  he  had  acquired  led,  at 
length,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Guizot  and  the  duke  of  Broglie,  to  his 
being  invited  to  a  professorship  in  Paris. 
His  lectures  in  the  French  metropolis  have 
been  equally  successful  with  those  deliver¬ 
ed  by  him  elsewhere.  In  1839,  he  was 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  peer  of  France. 
—  His  principal  works  are  a  “  Traite  du 
droit  penal”  (3  vols.  1829) ;  his  “  Cours 
de  droit  constitutionnel”  (1836) ;  and  his 
“Cours  d’economie  politique”  (2  vols. 
1839). 

Rossini.*  To  the  list  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  operas  of  this  celebrated  composer, 
given  in  a  preceding  volume,  are  to  be 
added  the  “  Siege  of  Corinth”  (1825),  and 
“  William  Tell”  (1829).  He  died  in  1840. 

Rotteck:*  failed  of  being  re-elected, 
in  1825,  a  deputy  to  the  first  chamber  of 
the  states  of  Baden,  but  sat  from  1831  to 
1840  among  the  representatives  of  the 
people  in  the  second  chamber.  In  this 
body,  he  was  distinguished  by  his  able 
support  of  liberal  opinions,  and  especially 
of  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Not  satisfied 
with  the  field  thus  opened  to  him  for  the 
expression  of  his  political  sentiments,  he 
established  a  journal  at  Freiburg,  under 
the  title  of  “  Der  Freisinnige.”  The  go¬ 
vernment,  at  length,  irritated  at  the  course 
of  opposition  to  its  measures  which  he  had 
pursued,  suppressed  his  journal,  and  for¬ 
bade  him  to  edite  any  periodical  whatever, 
within  the  limits  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
Baden,  during  a  period  of  five  years.  It 
did  more ;  it  reorganized  the  university 
of  Freiburg  (1832),  and,  in  the  new  ar¬ 
rangement,  left  Rotteck,  and  his  colleague 
Welcker,  who  had  steadily  co-operated 
with  him  in  his  labours  for  the  political 
improvement  of  his  country,  off  the  list  of 
professors.  His  townsmen  exhibited  their 
sympathy  for  him  on  this  occasion  by  elect¬ 
ing  him  to  the  office  of  their  burgomaster. 
The  government,  however,  persisting  in 
their  personal  hostility  to  him,  refused  to 
confirm  the  election ;  whereupon,  he  was 
immediately  re-elected.  What  conse¬ 
quences  might  have  ensued,  it  is  difficult 
to  say,  had  not  Rotteck  now  had  the  mo¬ 
deration  or  prudence  to  decline  the  office 
in  question  altogether.  He  was  restored 
to  his  professorship  in  1840;  and  died  in 
the  month  of  November  of  the  same  year. 
— The  most  important  of  his  literary  pro¬ 
ductions  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  the 
“  Staats  Lexikon”  (edited  by  himself  and 
Welcker)  ;  a  work  of  great  merit  and  re¬ 
search,  in  the  preparation  of  which  the 
editors  were  assisted  by  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  Germany.  The  ninth 
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volume  was  completed  at  the  period  of 
Rotteck’s  death:  Welcker  was  the  sole 
editor  of  the  remaining  six. 

Rotten- stone  ;  an  earthy  mineral 
found  in  Derbyshire  in  England,  Wales, 
near  Albany  in  the  state  of  N.  York,  and 
elsewhere.  It  is  of  a  dirty  gray  or  red¬ 
dish-brown  colour,  passing  into  black ;  it 
is  soft,  meagre  to  the  touch,  and  emits  an 
unpleasant  odour  when  rubbed;  and  it  is 
used  for  all  sorts  of  finer  grinding  and  po¬ 
lishing,  for  cleaning  metallic  substances, 
and  sometimes  for  cutting  stones. 

Rotterdam.*  About  10,000  persons 
were  added  to  the  population  of  this  city 
in  the  ten  years  from  1830  to  1840;  in 
which  last  year  it  amounted  to  78,098.  In 
1840,  the  number  of  vessels  that  entered 
the  port  was  1968,  and  the  number  that 
departed  from  it  was  2054;  the  burden  of 
the  latter  was  265,000  tons.  In  the  same 
year,  the  total  imports  amounted  in  value 
to  £7,186,240,  and  the  total  exports  to 
£5,982,200. — Avery  extensive  intercourse 
is  carried  on  between  Rotterdam  and  the 
towns  on  the  Rhine  on  the  one  hand,  and 
between  it  and  the  ports  of  Great  Britain 
on  the  other. 

Rouen.*  Population  in  1841,  90,580. 
Rouen  is  so  eminent  for  its  cotton  manu¬ 
factures,  that  it  has  been  styled  the  French 
Manchester;  and  checked  printed  cotton 
cloths,  for  women’s  dresses,  are  commonly 
known  in  France  by  the  name  of  rouenne- 
ries.  As  many  as  50,000  persons,  men, 
women,  and  children,  are  said  to  be  en¬ 
gaged  in  this  branch  of  industry. 

Roundelay  is  properly  a  short  poem 
of  13  verses,  8  in  one  rhyme,  and  5  in 
another. 

Round  Heads;  a  nickname  given  to 
the  Puritans  at  the  time  of  the  civil  wars 
of  England  in  the  17th  century,  by  the 
Cavaliers,  from  the  close  black  scull-cap, 
reaching  down  to  the  ears,  which  was 
then  worn  by  staid  and  serious  persons; 
or,  more  probably,  from  the  custom  that 
prevailed  among  them  of  wearing  the  hair 
closely  cut  to  the  head. 

Rowan  (John),  eminent  as  a  jurist  and 
statesman,  and  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  men  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
United  States,  was  born  about  the  year 
1773.  His  parents  emigrated  to  Ken¬ 
tucky  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  in  the  month  of  March  1783;  and 
after  remaining  until  the  spring  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year  at  Louisville,  then  an  insig¬ 
nificant  village,  they  removed,  in  company 
with  five  other  families,  to  the  Long  Falls 
of  Green  River,  a  hundred  miles  distant 
from  any  other  settlement.  Here,  in  a 
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region  which  constituted  a  portion  of  the 
hunting-grounds  of  the  Shawnee  tribe  of 
Indians,  with  whom  the  settlers  had  many 
encounters,  young  Rowan  was  soon  noted 
for  his  sprightliness,  energy,  and  courage, 
and  his  physical  constitution  was  invigo¬ 
rated  by  the  pursuit  of  the  deer  and  the 
buffalo  in  the  wilderness. — When  17  years 
of  age,  he  entered  the  classical  school  of 
Dr.  Priestley  at  Bardstovvn,  where  the  pro¬ 
gress  which  he  made  in  his  studies,  and 
the  corresponding  development  of  his  in¬ 
tellect,  were  so  remarkable  as  to  attract 
the  attention  of  several  prominent  indivi¬ 
duals  in  the  state,  by  whom  he  was  advised 
to  engage  in  the  study  of  the  law.  He 
went  for  this  purpose,  accordingly,  to  Lex¬ 
ington,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1795.  —  Mr.  Rowan  rose  rapidly  in  his 
profession ;  and  as  an  advocate  in  criminal 
cases,  he  was  before  long  acknowledged 
to  have  no  equal  in  Kentucky.  On  these, 
as  well  as  other  suitable  occasions,  he  ex- 
hibited  a  commanding  eloquence,  that  ob¬ 
tained  for  him  the  admiration  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  In  the  performance,  too,  of  hisi 
professional  duties,  he  was  always  actuated 
by  a  high  moral  sense.  He  declined,  for 
example,  to  prosecute  any  land  claims  on 
the  contingency  of  receiving,  as  a  com¬ 
pensation  for  his  services,  a  part  of  the 
land  in  the  event  of  its  recovery.  Many 
lawyers  in  the  state  acquired  wealth  by 
means  of  such  speculations;  but  he  re¬ 
garded  them  as  affording  an  undue  tempta¬ 
tion  to  engage  in  litigation,  and  as  oppres¬ 
sive  to  the  existing  occupants,  and  there¬ 
fore  to  be  unbecoming  the  character  of  the 
profession.  —  In  1799,  Mr.  Rowan  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  which  formed 
the  present  constitution  of  Kentucky ;  in 
1804,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state ; 
and  in  1806,  he  was  elected  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  Congress,  by  the 
voters  of  a  district  in  which  he  did  not 
reside.  He  took  his  seat  in  this  body  in 
1807,  and  served  during  the  11th  Con¬ 
gress.  Afterwards,  he  was  repeatedly  a 
member  of  the  State  Legislature;  and  in 
1819,  he  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals.  His  judicial  career 
was  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  learned  and 
forcible  argument  which  he  delivered  on 
the  power  of  Congress  to  pass  the  bill  in¬ 
corporating  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
in  1816.  The  confinement  of  the  bench, 
however,  not  being  agreeable  to  him,  he 
resigned  his  seat  upon  it  in  1821.  —  He 
was  appointed  by  the  Kentucky  Legisla¬ 
ture,  in  1823,  to  be  a  commissioner,  jointly 
with  Mr.  Clay,  to  defend  what  were  called 
the  Occupying  Claimant  £ws  of  the  stauj. 
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before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  The  uncertainty  of  titles  to  land, 
arising  under  the  legislation  of  Virginia, 
when  Kentucky  was  a  part  of  that  state, 
had  induced  the  passage  of  the  laws  re¬ 
ferred  to,  which  were  more  favourable  to 
the  occupant  than  the  common  law  of 
England.  They  were  attacked,  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  on  the  ground  that  they 
violated  the  compact  between  Virginia 
and  Kentucky.  The  petition  of  the  com- 
misioners  was  written  by  Mr.  Rowan,  and 
is  considered  to  be  a  very  able  document. 
— In  1824,  Mr.  Rowan  was  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
and  served  as  such  for  the  term  of  6  years. 
Of  the  speeches  which  he  delivered  dur¬ 
ing  this  period,  there  are  two  that  are  de¬ 
serving  of  especial  mention  ;  the  first,  on 
the  10th  of  April  1826,  on  the  bill  further 
to  amend  the  judiciary  system,  to  which 
he  offered  an  amendment  having  for  its 
object  to  conform  the  final  process  of  the 
courts  of  the  Union  to  that  of  the  highest 
courts  of  the  respective  states,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  this  could  be  effected  without  im¬ 
pairing  the  proper  authority  bestow’ed  by 
the  constitution  on  the  former  courts;  and 
the  other,  at  a  later  day,  in  which  he 
urged  the  justice  and  expediency  of  abo¬ 
lishing  all  imprisonment  lor  debt  by  the 
process  of  the  U.  S.  courts,  a  measure 
which  had  been  adopted  in  his  own  state 
in  1821.  A  principal  motive  with  him,  in 
both  these  instances,  was,  by  softening  the 
action  of  the  general  government  upon  the 
people,  and  assimilating  it  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  with  that  of  their  own  state  govern¬ 
ments,  to  fortify  their  attachment  to  it  as 
much  as  possible.  —  The  last  public  office 
entrusted  to  him  was  that  of  commissioner 
under  the  convention  for  the  adjustment 
of  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
against  Mexico,  of  the  11th  of  April  1839. 
In  this  he  laboured  with  great  assiduity ; 
but  when,  upon  an  adjournment  of  the 
commission,  he  had ’returned  to  his  family 
in  Kentucky,  and  from  a  temporary  indis¬ 
position  was  unable  to  return  to  Washing¬ 
ton  at  the  time  expected,  he  was  led,  from 
a  delicate  sense  of  duty,  to  resign  his 
office,  that  there  might  be  no  delay  or  dis¬ 
appointment  to  the  parties  having  business 
before  the  tribunal.  He  died  at  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  Louisville,  July  13th  1843,  at  the 
age  of  70.  —  We  are  told  that  “he  was 
devoted  in  his  friendships,  and  hated  no 
man ;  exceedingly  urbane  in  his  manners ; 
hospitable  and  kind ;  of  uncommonly  in¬ 
teresting  colloquial  powers ;  and  dignified 
md  commanding  in  his  person  and  pre¬ 
sence.” 


Royer-Collard.*  Although  M.  Royer- 
Collard  continued  a  member  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Deputies  until  the  year  1842,  he  has 
avoided  acting  a  conspicuous  part  in  poli¬ 
tics  since  the  revolution  of  1830.  He 
was,  very  lately,  living  in  retirement  alto¬ 
gether  from  public  affairs,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  more  than  80  years. 

Rudberg  (Frederic)  was  born  at  Stock¬ 
holm  in  Sweden,  in  the  year  1800;  became 
an  instructor  in  Mathematics  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Upsal,  in  1822 ;  and  was  appoint 
ed  professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  there 
in  1828.  He  has  rendered  himself  known 
by  his  investigations  relating  to  the  polar¬ 
ization  of  light,  the  expansion  of  atmo¬ 
spheric  air,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
earth.  His  works  consist  of  memoirs  in¬ 
serted  in  the  transactions  of  the  Swedish 
Academy  of  Sciences,  and  of  communica¬ 
tions  to  Poggendorf’s  Annals  of  Natural 
Philosophy  and  Chemistry. 

Russia.*  From  a  classified  account  of 
the  population  of  the  Russian  empire  in 
1836  (including  the  kingdom  of  Poland), 
according  to  the  official  statement  publish¬ 
ed  by  the  minister  of  finance,  the  number 
of  males  amounted  to  28,896,223,  —  of  fe¬ 
males  to 30,237,343 ;  making  a  total,  of  both 
sexes,  of  59,133,566.  Another  statement 
of  the  population,  in  1838,  published  in 
1840  by  M.  de  Koepen,  an  officer  in  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  Russian  government,  and 
on  which  much  reliance  is  put,  makes  the 
entire  population  to  be  59,673,260.  .  In 
neither  of  these  estimates,  however,  are 
the  soldiers  of  the  army,  or  their  wives 
and  children,  included ;  so  that  the  whole 
number  of  inhabitants,  in  1838,  may  be 
stated,  for  this  reason,  in  round  numbers, 
at  61,000,000.  In  addition  to  which  must 
likewise  be  reckoned  the  inhabitants  of 
the  mountains  between  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Caspian,  amounting  to  nearly  1,500,000. 
And  there  are,  besides,  some  wandering 
tribes  of  Circassians  and  others,  whom  it 
is  impossible  to  number.  The  population 
of  the  empire,  in  1844,  is  given  in  the  2d 
edition  of  Pierer’s  “  Universal-Lexikon,” 
now  in  course  of  publication,  at  63,500*000. 
— Russia  is  rich  in  minerals.  The  chief 
mines  are  situated  in  the  Ural  and  Altai 
mountains,  and  those  which  occupy  the 
vicinity  of  Nertschinsk  in  Siberia.  In 
1837,  the  produce  of  gold  from  the  Ural 
and  Siberian  mines  was  about  470  poods, 
equal  in  value  to  nearly  £1,000,000 ;  that 
of  silver,  irom  the  Altai  and  Siberian 
mountains,  3,000  poods,  in  value  £330,000 ; 
and  the  annual  product  of  platina,  chiefly 
in  the  Urals,  is  about  140  poods.  Copper 
is  produced  to  the  extent  of  210,000  poods 
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a  year,  chiefly  in  the  government  of  Olo- 
netz  and  the  Ural  and  Altai  ranges;  lead, 
40,000  poods;  and  iron,  about  170,000 
tons,  chiefly  in  the  Urals,  but  also  in  the 
Altai,  Caucasus,  Valdai  Hills,  &c.  Salt 
is  procured  in  the  Urals,  the  Crimea,  and 
other  places,  chiefly  in  the  E.  and  S.  pro¬ 
vinces;  it  is  deficient  in  the  Baltic  pro¬ 
vinces,  where  it  is  imported  from  England 
and  Austria.  —  The  S.  Baltic  provinces, 
Poland,  and  the  governments  nearest  to 
Moscow,  have  the  greatest  proportion  of 
cultivated  land.  The  grain  produced  in 
the  empire  is  mucli  more  than  sufficient 
for  the  consumption  of  its  inhabitants;  and 
hemp  and  flax  are  produced  more  exten¬ 
sively  in  Russia  than  in  any  other  country. 
Both  of  these  succeed  up  to  the  65°  N. 
lat. ;  but  the  chief  localities  are  those  ad¬ 
joining  the  upper  course  of  the  Volga,  in 
the  governments  of  Tver,  Jaroslav,  and 
Kostroma:  they  form,  with  linseed  and 
hempseed,  staple  exports  from  the  Baltic 
ports  and  Archangel.  Tobacco  is  much 
cultivated  in  the  Ukraine. — The  fisheries 
of  most  value  are  those  of  the  rivers  Volga 
and  Ural,  and  of  the  sea  of  Azof;  but,  ex¬ 
cept  some  caviar  and  isinglass  from  the  S. 
ports,  scarcely  any  of  their  produce  is  sent 
to  other  countries.  —  The  manufacturing 
establishments  of  Russia  in  1839,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  mines,  furnaces,  and  smelting- 
houses,  were  6,855  in  number,  employing 
412,931  work-people ;  which,  according  to 
the  official  report,  was  an  increase  in  3 
years  of  840  manufactories,  and  of  50  per 
cent,  on  the  workmen.  Of  these  manu¬ 
factories,  616  were  for  woollen  goods ;  227 
silk ;  467  cotton ;  267  linen  ;  and  486  me¬ 
tallic  wares:  the  rest  consisted  chiefly  of 
tanneries,  tallow  melting-houses,  candle 
and  soap  works.  The  chief  seat  of  manu¬ 
factures  is  Moscow  and  its  government;  and 
next,  the  governments  of  Vladimir,  Nijnii- 
Novgorod,  Saratov,  St.  Petersburg,  and  Tu¬ 
la.  The  Russians  excel  in  the  manufacture 
of  leather ;  and  from  their  advantages  in 
respect  to  raw  material,  their  canvass, 
strong  linens,  cordage,  felt,  mats,  potashes, 
soap,  candles,  caviar,  and  isinglass,  are 
quite  as  good  as  those  made  elsewhere; 
but  in  almost  all  other  branches  their  pro¬ 
ducts  cannot  compete  with  those  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe,  more  especially  Great  Britain, 
as  to  finish,  durability,  and  cheapness;  and 
their  existence  is,  therefore,  dependent 
upon  the  continuance  of  a  system  of  high 
or  prohibitory  duties  on  foreign  imports. 
The  annual  value  of  the  Russian  manu¬ 
factures  was  estimated  in  1837  at  £23,- 
000,000,  and  in  1841  at  £30,000,000.  — 
The  inland  trade  is  very  extensive ;  and 


it  is  facilitated  by  the  vast  means  of  inter¬ 
nal  communication  afforded  by  the  Volga* 
Dwina,  Niemen,  Duna,  Don,  Neva,  ana 
their  tributaries,  which,  from  the  level 
nature  of  the  country,  are  nearly  all  navi¬ 
gable.  This  navigation,  too,  has  been  im¬ 
proved  by  canals,  by  means  of  which  the 
Volga  is  connected  with  the  Dwina  and 
the  Neva,  so  that  goods  may  be  sent  by 
water  from  St.  Petersburg  or  Archangel 
to  Astracan  and  the  Caspian.  The  Volga 
has  also  been  united  with  the  Don,  which 
falls  into  the  sea  of  Azof ;  and  the  Pripet, 
a  branch  of  the  Dneiper,  is  joined  to  the 
Bug,  an  affluent  of  the  Vistula,  thus  con¬ 
necting  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic. 
The  frost  interrupts  this  navigation  during 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  year;  but  it 
affords,  in  its  turn,  great  facilities  to  land- 
carriage  and  travelling  by  means  of 
sledges.  There  are  few  good  roads,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  magnificent  macadamized  one, 
nearly  500  miles  in  length,  between  St. 
Petersburg  and  Moscow,  and  a  few  other 
principal  lines.  Moscow  is  the  principal 
entrepot  of  the  inland  trade.  But  a  great 
portion  of  it  is  carried  on  by  means  of  an¬ 
nual  fairs;  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
is  that  of  Nijnii-Novgorod,  the  centre  of 
the  immense  system  of  inland  navigation 
just  noticed,  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Oka  with  the  Volga.  —  The  principal 
branch  of  the  Russian  foreign  trade  is  that 
with  Great  Britain,  chiefly  through  the 
northern  ports';  that  with  Italy  and  Tur¬ 
key,  through  the  southern  ports,  ranks 
next  in  importance ;  and  there  is  also  an 
active  intercourse  with  the  neighbouring 
Baltic  states,  the  Netherlands,  France,  and 
the  Hanse  towns;  but,  except  with  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  and  the  island  of  Cuba,  there  is 
little  intercourse  with  more  remote  coun¬ 
tries.  Besides  her  maritime  commerce 
with  foreign  nations,  Russia,  however, 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  across  her 
Asiatic  frontiers.  In  this  way  tea  and 
other  articles  are  procured  from  the  Chi¬ 
nese,  with  whom  an  exchange  of  commo¬ 
dities  takes  place  at  Kiachta.  In  1839, 
the  total  of  the  exports  from  Russia  was 
330,000,000  rubles,  or  £14,780,000;  and 
the  shipping  despatched  (exclusive  of 
coasters)  amounted  to  6582  vessels,  in 
burden  1,184,636  tons;  of  which  only 
1051  vessels,  in  burden  165,920  tons,  were 
Russian.  Of  the  shipping  entered,  nearly 
two-thirds  were  in  ballast,  arising  from 
the  coarse  and  bulky  nature  of  the  exports 
compared  with  the  imports. — The  integer 
of  account  is  the  silver  ruble,  which  is 
divided  into  100  copecs,  and  is  equal  in 
value  to  3s.  l^d.  sterling,  or  §  of  a  dollar 
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of  our  money.  Accounts  were  formerly 
kept  in  paper  or  bank  rubles  similarly 
divided;  but  this  practice  was  abolished 
by  an  imperial  ukase  in  1839,  which  esta¬ 
blished  the  silver  ruble  as  the  only  legal 
measure  of  value  throughout  the  empire. 
This  ukase  fixed  the  exchange  of  paper 
into  specie  at  the  rate  of  350  copecs  in 
paper  for  100  copecs  in  silver.  —  The  an¬ 
nual  amount  of  the  public  revenue  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  380,000,000  paper  rubles ; 
of  which  40,000,000  are  derived  from  a 
capitation  tax  of  4  rubles  a  head  on  all 
male  boors  belonging  to  individuals,  and  on 
some  descriptions  of  freemen ;  90,000,000 
from  the  o  hr  ok  or  rent,  paid  by  all  male 
boors  on  the  crown  estates;  92,000,000 
from  the  customs’  duties;  100,000,000  from 
the  duties  levied  on  spirits;  10,000,000 
from  the  salt  monopoly ;  16,000,000  from 
the  crown  mines;  8,000,000  from  a  tax 
of  If  per  cent,  on  the  declared  capital  of 
merchants;  8,000,000  from  the  seignorage 
on  coins;  7,000,000  from  stamps,  licenses, 
and  similar  imposts;  and  9,000,000  from 
miscellaneous  items.  The  taxes  are  partly 
farmed.  Of  the  expenditure  very  little  is 
known.  —  The  national  debt  was  officially 
stated  to  have  amounted,  on  the  29th  of 
June  1844,  to  the  sum  of  299,862,232 
silver  rubles.  This  is,  however,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  the  paper  money  in  circulation,  for 
the  redemption  of  which  the  government 
is  pledged,  and  which  amounted,  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1843,  to  562,358,310  paper 
rubles.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
debt  was  contracted  in  Amsterdam  and 
London.  —  It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  despotical  nature  of  the 
government,  all  the  provincial  courts  of 
justice  consist  partly  of  elective  function¬ 
aries.  Thus,  the  superior  court  for  a  circle 
consists  of  a  judge  and  secretary  appointed 
by  the  emperor,  and  of  two  assessors  chosen 
annually  by  the  nobles,  and  two  by  the 
peasants;  and  the  superior  court  of  justice 
for  a  government,  which  is  divided  into  a 
civil  and  criminal  chamber,  consists  of  a 
president,  secretary,  and  four  assessors, 
two  of  the  assessors  being  chosen  by  the 
nobility,  and  two  by  the  burghers.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  principle  in  Russia,  that  a  portion 
of  the  judges  in  every  court  should  belong 
to  the  same  class  as  the  party  whose  inte¬ 
rests  are  under  discussion,  and  be  elected 
for  that  purpose  by  his  compeers.  In  the 
case  of  the  nobility  and  burghers,  this  is 
a  most  valuable  privilege ;  but  in  the  case 
of  the  peasantry,  who  stand  most  in  need 
of  protection,  this  privilege  is  quite  illu¬ 
sory  ;  their  slavery  and  ignorance  render¬ 
ing  them  utteriv  incapable  of  profiting  by 


it.  Capital  punishments  are  rare  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  treason  being  the  only  crime  visited 
with  death.  In  cases  of  murder,  and  some 
other  offences  of  a  high  order,  the  crimi¬ 
nal,  after  receiving  a  certain  number  of 
lashes  from  the  knout  (under  the  infliction 
of  which  he  sometimes  expires),  is  con¬ 
demned  for  life  to  forced  labour  in  the 
mines  of  Siberia.  The  nostrils  of  crimi¬ 
nals  used  also  to  be  slit,  and  their  faces 
branded  with  a  red-hot  iron  previously  to 
their  banishment  to  Siberia ;  but  this  need¬ 
less  aggravation  of  punishment  was  put 
an  end  to  by  the  emperor  Alexander.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  an  official  return,  there  were, 
on  the  1st  of  January  1835,  97,121  crimi¬ 
nals  in  Siberia,  of  whom  23,264  were 
females.  Of  the  convicts,  about  10,000 
are  condemned  to  forced  labour  in  the 
mines,  and  otherwise;  the  others  being 
mostly  employed  in  agriculture.  Those 
sent  thither  for  political  offences  are  mostly 
confined  in  the  N.E.  part  of  Siberia,  the 
climate  of  which  is  especially  severe. 
There  is  in  Russia,  particularly  in  the 
great  towns,  a  very  efficient  system  of 
police.  Crimes  are  not  frequent ;  and 
property  is  as  well  protected  as  in  any 
other  country.  —  The  universities  are  the 
same  as  mentioned  in  a  previous  vol¬ 
ume  of  this  work,  with  the  exception 
that  the  one  at  Wilna  was  suppressed 
by  the  emperor  Nicholas  after  the  Po¬ 
lish  insurrection  in  1832,  and  the  for¬ 
mer  university  of  Kiev  revived  in  its 
stead.  There  are  at  present,  in  all  the 
Russian  universities,  upwards  of  300  pro¬ 
fessors  and  3500  students,  —  900  of  the 
latter  being  at  Moscow.  Each  of  the  go¬ 
vernments  has  at  least  1  gymnasium  ; 
several  have  two  or  more ;  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  and  Moscow  have  each  3;  so  that 
in  the  whole  empire,  there  are  about  70 
gymnasiums,  besides  3  lyceums.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  these  institutions,  upwards  of  500 
private  academies  have  been  established ; 
and  there  are  about  450  circle  and  burgher 
schools.  Primary  schools,  or  those  in  which 
only  an  elementary  instruction  is  commu¬ 
nicated,  have  been  in  a  great  measure 
neglected.  Indeed,  the  schools  of  this  de¬ 
scription  are  stated  to  be  only  900  in  num¬ 
ber.  And  it  is  reckoned  that,  not  includ¬ 
ing  Poland  and  Finland,  the  whole  number 
of  children  at  school  in  the  empire  does 
not  exceed  245,000.  But  besides  the 
schools  already  mentioned,  many  others 
have  been  established  in  different  parts  of 
the  empire,  for  various  special  purposes: 
such  as  medical,  surgical,  and  veterinary 
schools;  military  academies;  schools  of 
civil  engineering,  navigation,  and  of  min- 
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mg,  for  the  education  of  teachers,  and  for 
the  children  of  the  nobility ;  together 
with  a  considerable  number  of  theological 
seminaries,  for  the  instruction  of  the  clergy, 
Greek,  Roman  Catholic,  and  Protestant. 
The  Jews  have  a  sort  of  seminary  of  their 
own  at.  Brzcesc-Litewsky  :  the  Mohamme¬ 
dans,  too,  have  their  separate  schools;  and 
schools  have  been  established  among  the 
tribes  of  Tartars  subject  to  the  dominion 
of  Russia. — In  her  exterior  relations  since 
the  peace  of  Adrianople,  while  Russia  has 
shown  no  disposition  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  Europe  by  any  projects  of  farther  ag¬ 
grandizement,  she  has  embraced  every  op¬ 
portunity  offered  to  her  by  the  weakness  of 
Turkey,  to  extend  her  influence  over  that 
country.  See  Turkey ,  (Sup.)  She  has  also 
made  repeated  efforts  to  balance  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Great  Britain  over  the  Shah  of  Per¬ 
sia.  It  was  probably  through  the  intrigues 
of  her  agents  that  this  prince  was  induced, 
in  1837,  to  make  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  obtain  possession  of  Herat.  See  Persia , 
(Sup.)  The  expedition  also  against  Khiva, 
in  1839,  which  failed  from  the  severity  of 
the  cold,  and  the  difficulties  encountered 


SACY.*  M.  de  Sacy  was  promoted  to 
the  dignity  of  a  peer  of  France,  in  Oc¬ 
tober  1832.  A  short  time  afterwards,  he 
was  appointed  inspector  of  the  oriental 
types  in  the  “  Imprimerie  royale,”  and 
conservator  of  the  oriental  manuscripts  in 
the  “  Bibliotheque  royale;”  and  he  became 
also  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions.  He  published,  in  1838, 
the  first  two  volumes  of  the  “Tableau  des 
doctrines  religieuses  des  Druzes,”  a  work 
which  he  was  not  spared  to  complete.  He 
died,  February  21st  1838,  of  an  attack  of 
apoplexy,  at  the  age  of  80. 

Safflower;  the  flowers  of  an  annual 
plant  ( Carthamus  tinctorius )  growing  in 
Egypt,  and  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia, 
Europe,  and  America.  They  are  of  an 
orange-red  colour.  They  are  chiefly  used 
for  dyeing  silk ;  producing  different  tints  of 
red  and  orange,  according  to  the  altera¬ 
tives  employed  in  combination.  The  dye 
is  sometimes  extracted  and  made  up  into 
cakes,  termed  stripped  safflower.  It  forms 
the  basis  of  rouge. 

Saint-Martin  (Jean  Antoine),  an  emi¬ 
nent  oriental  scholar,  and  distinguished 
especially  by  his  acquaintance  with  Ar¬ 
menian  literature,  and  by  researches  re¬ 
specting  ancient  chronology,  was  born  at 


in  its  march,  had  the  same  general  object 
in  view,  of  impressing  upon  the  Asiatic 
nations  a  conviction  of  the  far-reaching 
power  of  Russia.  And  there  is  another 
quarter  in  which  the  Russian  standards 
have  met  with  repeated  defeat  and  dis¬ 
grace.  In  1827,  the  region  of  the  Cauca¬ 
sus  was  seemingly  entirely  subjected  to 
the  dominion  of  the  emperor;  but  the 
mountains  of  the  interior,  and  the  valleys 
which  they  enclose,  continued  to  serve 
as  a  retreat  to  the  Circassians  and  other 
kindred  tribes.  In  despite  of  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  forces  sent  against  them, 
and  of  the  resources  of  European  tactics 
displayed  by  the  Russian  generals,  they 
have  maintained  their  rude  independence 
down  to  the  present  day.  For  the  policy 
pursued  by  the  emperor  Nicholas  towards 
Poland,  since  the  capture  of  Warsaw  by  his 
armies  in  September  1831,  the  reader  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  article  Poland ,  in  this  volume. 

Ryots;  the  name  given  to  the  culti¬ 
vators  of  the  soil  in  Hindostan,  who  hold 
their  land  by  a  lease  which  is  considered 
as  perpetual,  and  at  a  rate  fixed  by  an¬ 
cient  surveys  and  valuations. 


Paris  in  January  1791.  He  was  a  pupil 
of  Silvestre  de  Sacy.  When,  in  1814,  the 
“Academie  Celtique”  was  re-organized 
under  the  title  of  the  Royal  Society  of  An¬ 
tiquaries,  he  was  appointed  to  be  its  secre¬ 
tary.  Several  memoirs,  relating  to  the 
history  and  geography  of  Armenia,  ob¬ 
tained  for  him,  in  1820,  a  scat  in  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Inscriptions.  In  1822,  he  under¬ 
took  the  editorship  of  the  monthly  Journal 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris.  The  king 
appointed  him,  in  1824,  librarian  of  the 
Arsenal,  and  bestowed  upon  him  other  fa¬ 
vours  of  a  more  lucrative  character;  and 
in  the  year  1827,  he  became  the  editor  of 
the  royalist  journal  entitled  “  L’Universel.” 
It  ceased  to  be  published  at  the  period  of  the 
revolution  of  July  1830;  which  event  also 
deprived  him  of  his  office  and  pecuniary 
allowances,  he  having  been  one  of  the 
most  uncompromising  supporters  of  the 
ancient  dynasty.  He  died  of  the  cholera, 
on  the  20th  of  July  1832. —  His  principal 
works  are  the  “  Memoires  historiques  et 
geographiques  sur  l’Armenie”  (2  vols., 
1818-22);  “Nouvelles  recherches  sur 
l’epoque  de  la  mort  d’Alexandre  et  sur  la 
chronologie  des  Ptolemees”  (1820) ;  “  No¬ 
tice  sur  le  zodiaque  de  Denderah”  (1822), 
and  a  “Histoire  de  Palmy  re”  (1823).  He 
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likewise  undertook  the  publication  of  an 
edition  of  the  “Histoire  du  Bas-Empire” 
of  Lebeau,  with  copious  notes,  and  correc¬ 
tions  from  oriental  sources,  but  left  it  at 
his  death  unfinished.  It  has  since  been 
completed  by  his  pupil,  M.  Brosset. 

Salfi*  died  at  Passy,  near  Paris,  in 
1832,  of  an  attack  of  the  cholera. 

Salm-Dyk*  (princess  of)  died  at  Paris, 
in  1845. 

Salonica.*  According  to  the  latest  ac¬ 
counts,  the  population  of  this  city  amounts 
to  70,000.  Of  this  number,  about  three- 
fifths  are  Turks,  and  the  rest  chiefly  Jews 
and  Franks ;  the  Greek  population  having 
greatly  diminished  since  the  war  of  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  Jews  are  for  the  most 
part  of  Spanish  descent,  and  obtain  a  live¬ 
lihood  by  trade,  particularly  the  retail  trade 
in  the  bazaars ;  those  of  the  lower  orders 
being  employed  as  porters  on  the  quays  or 
in  similar  offices.  The  Franks  consist  al¬ 
most  exclusively  of  French  and  Germans, 
who  have  establishments  for  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  transit  trade. — During  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  last  European  war,  when  the 
anti-commercial  system  of  Napoleon  was 
at  its  height,  Salonica  became  an  important 
depot  for  British  goods,  whence  they  were 
conveyed  to  Germany,  Russia,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe.  They  were  transported 
on  pack-horses,  by  long  and  laborious  jour¬ 
neys,  the  time  occupied  in  travelling  from 
Salonica  to  Vienna,  for  example,  being  35 
days.  —  The  number  of  vessels  which  en¬ 
tered  the  port  in  1837  was  329,  of  which 
243  were  Greek  and  38  Turkish :  the  ves¬ 
sels  cleared  were  306,  and  of  these  235 
were  Greek,  and  29  Turkish.  The  Greek 
vessels,  it  is  proper  to  state,  were  of  small, 
and  the  Turkish  of  comparatively  large 
burden.  The  value  of  the  inward  cargoes 
amounted  to  £90,809,  and  of  the  outward 
to  £136,614. 

Salvandy  (Narcisse  Achille,  comte  de) 
was  born  at  Condom,  in  the  French  de¬ 
partment  of  the  “Gers,”  in  June  1795. 
He  was  a  pupil  of  the  “  Lycee  Napoleon” 
when,  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1S13, 
he  enlisted  in  the  French  army  as  a  volun¬ 
teer.  He  was  several  times  wounded, 
particularly  at  the  battle  of  Brienne  in  the 
following  year,  and  earned  by  his  talents 
and  bravery  the  rank  of  adjutant-major,  as 
well  as  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour, 
which  he  received  from  the  hands  of  Na¬ 
poleon  at  Fontainebleau.  On  the  abdica¬ 
tion  of  Napoleon,  M.  de  Salvandy  com¬ 
menced  the  study  of  the  law  at  Paris; 
without,  however,  resigning  his  commis¬ 
sion  in  the  army,  the  pay  connected  with 
which  was  necessary  for  his  support.  He 


was  attached,  in  his  military  capacity,  to 
the  household  troops  of  the  king  ( maison 
militaire  du  roi ),  and  on  the  return  of  Na¬ 
poleon  from  Elba,  in  March  1815,  escorted 
Louis  XVIII.  to  the  frontier.  During  the 
“  100  days,”  he  remained  without  any  ac¬ 
tive  employment;  and,  after  the  defeat  of 
Waterloo,  he  made  his  debut  as  an  author, 
by  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet  entitled 
“Sur  la  necessite  de  se  rallier  au  roi.” 
This  was  followed,  in  1816,  by  another, 
“  La  coalition  et  la  France,”  written  with 
great  force  and  ability,  in  which  he  earn¬ 
estly  protested  against  the  occupation  of 
a  portion  of  the  French  territory,  for  a 
number  of  years,  by  the  allies.  So  great 
was  the  sensation  produced  by  the  writer, 
that  the  ambassadors  of  some  of  the  great 
European  powers  demanded  his  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  the  government;  a  demand,  how¬ 
ever,  which  they  did  not  press,  on  account 
of  the  inconsistency,  as  was  stated  to  them 
by  the  government  in  reply,  of  such  a  step 
with  one  of  the  articles  of  the  Charter. 
By  the  advice  of  the  ministers,  Salvandy, 
nevertheless,  remained  silent  during  the 
remainder  of  the  period  of  the  foreign  oc¬ 
cupation,  and  was  rewarded  for  his  silence 
by  being  appointed,  in  1819,  to  be  a  “  mai- 
tre  de  requetes”  in  the  council  of  state. 
In  1820,  when  it  was  proposed  to  restrict 
the  right  of  suffrage,  by  the  passage  of  a 
new  law  of  elections, — a  proposition  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  the  ministry  of  the  time,  —  he 
published  his  pamphlet  “  Sur  les  dangers 
de  la  situation  presente,”  which  caused 
him  to  be  dismissed  from  his  office. 
Thenceforth,  until  the  revolution  of  1830, 
he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  literary  pur¬ 
suits  ;  having,  in  1823,  resigned  his  com¬ 
mission  in  the  army,  on  account  of  his  un¬ 
willingness  to  serve  against  the  constitu¬ 
tionalists  of  Spain,  and  occupying  for  a 
short  time  only,  during  the  administration 
of  M.  de  Martignac,  the  post  of  a  coun¬ 
sellor  of  state.  Among  the  fruits  of  this 
leisure  may  be  mentioned  his  novel  of 
“  Don  Alonzo,  ou  l’Espagne,”  which  exhi¬ 
bits  a  vivid  portraiture  of  the  condition  of 
Spain,  when  visited  by  him  after  his  dis¬ 
missal  from  office  in  1820 ;  “  Islaor,  ou  le 
barde  chretien,”  being  the  story  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  tribune,  who  is  imagined  to  have  been 
compelled  to  quit  the  army,  in  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Julian,  on  account  of  his 
having  embraced  Christianity,  and  to  have 
sought  a  refuge  from  persecution  in  Gaul; 
together  with  a  “  Histoire  de  Pologne, 
avant  et  sous  le  roi  Jean  Sobieski”  (3 
vols.).  Besides  these  works,  M.  de  Sal¬ 
vandy  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  pow¬ 
erfully  written  articles  inserted  in  the  co- 
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lumns  of  the  “Journal  des  Debats,”  as 
well  as  of  several  pamphlets  published 
during'  the  administration  of  M.  de  Villele, 
which  contributed,  in  no  inconsiderable 
degree,  to  the  fall  of  the  latter.  He  was 
also  active  in  his  opposition  to  the  Polignac 
ministry;  and  without  being  an  immediate 
partaker  in  the  revolution  which  placed 
Louis  Philippe  on  the  throne  of  Charles  X., 
he  acquiesced  in  its  results,  and  supported 
the  new  government,  in  a  spirit  of  mode¬ 
ration,  and  as  a  decided  “  doctrinaire.”  As 
such  he  exhibited  himself  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  and  in  his  “  Seize  mois,  ou  la 
revolution  et  les  revolutionnaires”  (1831), 
republished  in  a  second  edition,  under  the 
title  of  “  Vingt  mois,  &c.”  (1832) ;  and 
likewise  in  the  continuation  of  this  last, 
entitled  “Paris,  Nantes  et  la  session” 
(1832).  In  1837,  he  was  entrusted  with 
the  department  of  Public  Instruction,  un¬ 
der  the  administration  of  M.  Mole.  He 
was  subsequently  one  of  the  vice-presi¬ 
dents  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies;  he  went 
in  1841  as  French  ambassador  to  Madrid, 
but  quitted  this  post  in  the  following  year 
on  account  of  a  dispute  with  Espartero 
concerning  a  point  of  etiquette;  and  in 
November  1843,  he  became  ambassador  to 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  at  Turin.  Previ¬ 
ously  to  setting  out  on  the  last-mentioned 
mission,  he  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
a  count;  and  shortly  after  having  entered 
upon  its  duties,  he  returned  to  Paris, 
where,  by  voting  against  the  address  of 
the  chamber,  which  reflected  severely  on 
the  conduct  of  the  legitimist  deputies  who 
had  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  young 
duke  of  Bordeaux  in  London,  he  gave  of¬ 
fence  to  the  government.  He  was,  in 
consequence,  induced  to  resign  his  diplo¬ 
matic  appointment  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1844.  His  differences  with  the  go¬ 
vernment  were,  however,  very  soon  heal¬ 
ed  ;  for  in  January  1845j  we  find  him  suc¬ 
ceeding  M.  Villemain  as  minister  of  Pub- 
.ic  Instruction. 

Salverte  (Anne  Joseph  Eusebe  Bacon- 
niere)  was  bom  at  Paris  on  the  18th  of 
July  1771.  He  chose  the  law  for  a  pro¬ 
fession,  and  practised  as  an  advocate  (tivo- 
cat )  in  the  court  of  the  Chatelet,  till  its 
suspension  in  the  course  of  the  revolution, 
when  he  was  appointed  to  an  office  first  in 
the  department  of  the  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  finance. 
In  1795,  he  was  condemned  to  death  on  a 
charge  of  conspiring  against  the  National 
Convention.  For  some  reason  that  does 
not  appear,  the  sentence  was  not  carried 
into  execution;  but  he  was  detained  in 
prison,  until  liberated  in  the  following  year 


by  a  revolution  in  the  government.  From 
this  period  down  to  the  year  1828,  when 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  he  held  no  public  appointment, 
but  found  sufficient  occupation  for  himself 
in  literary  pursuits,  and  political  specula¬ 
tion.  He  was  one  of  the  221  deputies 
who,  in  1830,  voted  the  famous  address  to 
Charles  X.,  which  led  the  way  to  the  revo¬ 
lution  of  July  and  the  loss  of  his  crown. 
He  belonged  also  to  the  society  “  Aide  toi, 
Dieu  t’aidera,”  and  took  a  decided  stand 
against  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe, 
for  not  carrying  out,  as  was  alleged  by  the 
republicans  and  the  more  strenuous  “libe¬ 
rals,”  the  principles  on  which  it  was  esta 
blished.  His  death  took  place  in  1839. — 
Besides  some  poems,  tales,  and  a  tragedy 
published  in  1813,  M.  Salverte  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  following  works : — “  Entretien 
de  Junius  Brutus  et  de  Caius  Mucius” 
(1793) ;  “  Ideas  constitutionelles  presentees 
a  la  Convention”  (1794);  “De  la  balance 
du  gouvernement  et  de  la  legislature” 
(1798) ;  “  Des  rapports  de  la  medecine 
avec  la  politique”  (1808) ;  “  Tableau  lit- 
teraire  de  la  France  au  18ieme  siecle” 
(1809) ;  “  Des  petitions”  (1819) ;  “  Un  De¬ 
pute,  doit  il  accepter  des  places'?”  (1820); 
“De  la  civilisation  depuis  les  premiers 
temps  historiques  jusqu’  a  la  fin  du  XVIII 
siecle”  (1813-35);  “Essaihistoriqueetphi- 
losophique  sur  les  noms  d’hommes,  de  peu- 
ples,  et  de  lieux,  consideres  principalement 
dans  leurs  rapports  avec  la  civilisation” 
(1824,  2  vols.) ;  “  Horace  et  l’empereur 
Auguste”  (1823) ;  and  “  Des  sciences  oc- 
cultes”  (1829,  2  vols.). 

Salzburg*  had,  in  1840,  about  12,000 
inhabitants.  The  university  was,  in  1809, 
reduced  to  a  lyceum  of  two  faculties,  me¬ 
dicine  and  jurisprudence,  with  a  library  of 
36,000  volumes,  a  botanic  garden,  zoologi¬ 
cal  museum,  &c.  In  the  Benedictine  con¬ 
vent  there  is  another  considerable  library, 
with  collections  of  coins,  &c.  The  town 
has  also  a  gymnasium,  an  Ursuline  female 
school,  a  spacious  public  cemetery,  a  public 
museum,  and  a  theatre. 

Samos*  is  estimated  to  contain  at  pre¬ 
sent  about  32,000  inhabitants,  all  of  them 
Greeks.  Since  1833,  it  is  governed  by  a 
Greek  governor  and  municipal  council,  and 
is  subjected  to  the  payment  of  an  annual 
tribute  to  the  Porte.  It  is  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  island  of  the  Greek  Archipelago 
and  exports  annually  considerable  quanti¬ 
ties  of  corn  and  oil,  from  25,000  to  30,000 
cantars  of  grapes,  and  xabout  15,000  bar¬ 
rels  of  raisins. 

Sana  ;  the  capital  town  of  Yemen  in 
Arabia,  and  the  residence  of  the  Imam- 
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It  is  situated  about  150  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Mocha,  near  the  head  of  the  Shab  river, 
4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.  In 
1836,  its  population  was  estimated  at 
40,000.  A  part  of  the  city  is  appropriated 
to  the  Jews,  who  amount  to  about  3000. 
Each  pays  about  a  dollar  a  year  for  per¬ 
mission  to  reside;  and  a  sheikh  is  appoint¬ 
ed,  who  is  responsible  for  the  regular 
payment  of  this  impost,  and  of  the  heavy 
taxes  laid  upon  their  vineyards,  gardens, 
&c.  The  Jews  subsist  chiefly  by  the  sale 
of  silver  ornaments,  gunpowder,  and  spi¬ 
rituous  liquors,  and  many  of  them  by 
working  as  common  artisans.  There  are 
also  many  Hindoos  among  the  population, 
who,  like  the  Jews,  are  obliged  to  conceal 
as  much  as  possible  the  property  they  pos¬ 
sess,  for  fear  of  exaction.  The  Mohamme¬ 
dan  merchants  are  in  general  wealthy,  and 
live  well.  The  principal  trade  of  Sana  is 
in  coffee,  the  city  being  in  the  heart  of  the 
coffee  country  of  Yemen.  It  is,  however, 
little  used  at  home,  the  favourite  beve¬ 
rage  being  kesher ,  an  infusion  of  the  husk. 
The  coffee-husk,  accordingly,  fetches  here 
the  higher  price  of  the  two. 

Sand  (George).  Aurora,  marchioness 
Dudevant,  so  celebrated  as  an  author  un¬ 
der  the  designation  of  George  Sand,  was 
born  in  1804,  in  the  French  department 
of  the  Indre.  Her  father  is  said  to  have 
been  a  natural  son  of  the  famous  Marshal 
Saxe.  After  having  been  brought  up  in 
the  strictest  and  most  secluded  manner, 
she  was  married  for  convenience,  at  18 
years  of  age,  to  a  man  with  whom  she  had 
no  sympathies  in  common,  and  to  whom 
she  brought  an  estate  of  500,000  francs. 
In  1831,  she  left  her  husband  and  went  to 
Paris,  where,  after  several  literary  at¬ 
tempts  in  the  public  journals,  she  publish¬ 
ed,  jointly  with  her  friend  Jules  Sandeau, 
“  Rose  et  Blanche,”  a  novel  (5  vols.  1832), 
under  the  assumed  name  of  George  Sand, 
a  name  intended  to  continue  common  to 
them  both.  But  the  friends  soon  parted  ; 
and  George  Sand  was  thenceforth  the  de¬ 
signation  only  of  the  lady.  This  first  ex¬ 
periment  of  Mad.  Dudevant,  as  a  novelist, 
could  scarcely  have  been  regarded  as  a 
successful  one,  since  it  is  only  in  a  few 
passages,  here  and  there,  that  it  evinces 
any  extraordinary  talent  in  the  writer.  In 
her  next,  however,  she  developed  the 
powers  as  a  novelist  which  she  possessed, 
in  the  most  unequivocal  manner.  Her 
“  Indiana”  (2  vols.  1832)  at  once  entitled 
her  to  take  rank  with  the  prominent  French 
novelists  of  the  day;  and  her  reputation 
was  still  further  enhanced  by  her  “  Valen¬ 
tine”  (2  vols.  1832),  “Lelia”  (3  vols. 


1833),  “Jacques”  (2  vols.  1834),  “Andre” 
(1835),  “  Leone  Leoni”  (1835),  and  other 
subsequent  works.  Her  productions  usu¬ 
ally  appeared  first  in  the  “  Revue  des  deux 
mondes.”  Some  dispute,  however,  w ith  the 
editors  of  that  journal,  led  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  by  her  of  the  “  Revue  inde- 
pendante,”  assisted  by  P.  Leroux  and  Vi- 
ardot.  Independently  of  her  skill  in  the 
delineation  of  her  characters,  and  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  she  represents 
them  as  acting,  she  has  a  perfect  com¬ 
mand  over  the  language  she  employs  as 
the  vehicle  of  her  sentiments.  She  ex¬ 
presses  herself  in  the  purest  French  with 
the  utmost  ease  and  felicity.  When  Arago, 
accordingly,  spoke  of  George  Sand,  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  as  “  one  of  our  first, 
and  perhaps  the  very  first,  of  our  living 
prose  writers,”  he  probably  only  pronounced 
a  very  prevalent  opinion.  But  with  all 
Mad.  Dudevant’s  merits  as  a  writer,  the 
tendency  of  her  books  is  in  a  high  degree 
immoral,  much  more  so,  indeed,  than  that 
generally  of  the  works  of  lighter  litera¬ 
ture,  bad  as  these  may  be,  which  are  every 
day  issuing  from  the  Paris  press.  She 
pays  little  or  no  respect  to  obligations  and 
principles,  consecrated  by  religion,  and 
held  in  respect  by  the  mass  o(  "mankind, 
and  makes  war  on  the  institution  of  mar¬ 
riage  itself,  as  unduly  restricting  the  natu¬ 
ral  and  legitimate  liberty  of  man,  and  of 
woman  also.  Hence,  when  one  is  told  of 
her  frequenting  places  of  public  resort, 
dressed  in  male  attire,  and  affecting  to 
show  her  manliness  by  the  smoking  of 
segars,  he  cannot  bt  n  the  least  surprised  ; 
and  he  must,  moreover,  be  quite  prepared 
to  believe  in  the  truth  of  much  else  that 
is  occasionally  insinuated  concerning  the 
habits  of  so  eccentric  and  lawless  a  per¬ 
sonage. 

Sanderson  (John),  distinguished  as  a 
writer  and  as  a  scholar,  was  born  near 
Carlisle,  in  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  1785. 
At  a  very  early  age,  he  evinced  such  a 
passion  for  learning,  that  his  father  (a  re¬ 
volutionary  soldier  who  was  then  a  farmer 
in  moderate  circumstances)  determined  to 
give  him  a  liberal  education,  and  he  ac¬ 
cordingly  studied  the  humanities  with  a 
clergyman  in  the  valley  of  the' Juniata, 
for  three  years  riding  every  morning  be¬ 
tween  seven  and  eight  miles  through  sum¬ 
mer’s  heat  and  rain,  and  winter’s  frost 
and  snow,  to  recite  his  lessons.  In  1806, 
he  entered  the  office  of  William  Moore 
Smith,  of  Philadelphia,  as  a  student  of 
law;  but,  upon  being  admitted  to  the  bar, 
the  prospects  of  pecuniary  reward  were  so 
unpromising,  that  he  accepted  the  situation 
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of  assistant  teacher  in  the  Clermont  Semi¬ 
nary,  then  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  John 
T.  Carre,  whose  daughter  he  subsequently 
married,  and  with  whom  he  was  several 
years  associated  as  partner  in  that  popular 
school,  then  one  of  the  best  in  the  United 
States.  In  this  period,  he  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  Dennie’s  Port  Folio,  and 
occasionally  a  writer  of  political  articles 
in  the  Aurora  newspaper.  In  1820,  he 
wrote  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  the 
Lives  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence;  a  work  which  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  eight  volumes,  and  which  was 
projected  and  published  by  his  brother, 
Mr.  James  M.  Sanderson.  It  has  passed 
through  numerous  editions,  and  maintains 
its  popularity  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
collections  of  historical  biography  produced 
in  this  country.  He  soon  after  wrote  a 
masterly  defence  of  classical  learning,  by 
which  he  overthrew  a  plan  for  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  college  in  Philadelphia, 
from  which  was  to  be  excluded  the  study 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  and 
literatures.  About  the  year  1833,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  failure  of  his  health,  Mr. 
Sanderson  sailed  for  Europe,  remaining 
there  several  years,  principally  in  Paris, 
where  his  bonhnmmie  and  scholarship 
made  him  a  general  favourite  with  wits 
and  men  of  learning.  His  “American  in 
Paris,”  in  two  volumes,  written  at  this 
time,  is  the  work  upon  which  principally 
rests  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  letters. 
It  is  distinguished  for  vivacity,  humour, 
and  accuracy  of  observation  and  analysis 
of  character.  Before  he  left  Europe,  he  com¬ 
menced  another  work,  which  he  afterward 
finished,  and  of  which  parts  were  printed  in 
the  Knickerbocker  Magazine,  entitled  the 
“American  in  London.”  Upon  his  return 
home,  he  was  elected  to  the  professorship 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  in  the 
Philadelphia  High  School.  This  office  he 
held  until  his  death,  which  occurred  sud¬ 
denly,  on  the  5th  of  April  1844,  when  he 
was  in  the  58th  year  of  his  age.  —  To  na¬ 
tural  abilities  of  a  high  order,  Mr.  Sander¬ 
son  added  a  calm,  chaste  scholarship,  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  men,  a  singu¬ 
larly  amiable  disposition,  and  a  frank  and 
highbred  courtesy.  In  his  humour  were 
happily  blended  the  characteristics  of  Ra¬ 
belais,  Sterne,  and  Lamb.  To  his  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  comic  was  added  a  most 
delicate  perception  of  the  beautiful.  He 
knew  society,  its  selfishness,  and  its  want 
of  honour,  but  looked  upon  it  less  in  anger 
than  in  sadness.  Yet  he  was  no  cynic,  no 
Heraclitus.  He  deemed  it  wisest  to  laugh 
at  the  follies  of  mankind.  Through  all 
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his  experience  he  lost  none  of  his  natural 
urbanity,  his  freshness  of  feeling,  his  ear¬ 
nestness,  and  sincerity.  He  was  equally 
brilliant  in  his  conversation  and  writings; 
but  he  never  summoned  a  shadow  to  any 
face,  or  permitted  a  weight  to  lie  on  any 
heart. 

Sands  (Robert  C.)  was  born  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  May  11th  1799.  He  was 
remarked  at  an  early  age  for  the  quickness 
of  his  apprehension,  and  his  facility  in  ac¬ 
quiring  knowledge.  When  7  years  old, 
he  began  the  study  of  the  Latin  language, 
and  when  only  13,  was  admitted  to  the 
Sophomore  class  of  Columbia  College. 
After  graduating  in  1815,  he  entered  upon 
the  study  of  the  law  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
David  B.  Ogden,  an  eminent  member  of 
the  New  York  bar.  In  1820,  he  com¬ 
menced  the  practice  of  his  profession.  His 
ffirst  attempt,  however,  as  an  advocate, 
was  unsuccessful,  or  at  least  did  not  ap¬ 
proach  the  standard  of  excellence  at  which 
he  had  aimed  ;  and  he  was,  in  consequence, 
so  much  discouraged,  that  he  made  no  se¬ 
cond  attempt  of  any  moment  before  a  jury, 
and  gradually  withdrew  himself  from  prac¬ 
tising  as  an  attorney.  He  thenceforth  de- 
vdted  himself  exclusively  to  literary  pur¬ 
suits,  and  depended  upon  his  pen  for  the 
means  of  sitpport,  —  a  support  which,  at 
length,  was  rendered  less  precarious  by  his 
becomino-assistant-editorofthe“New  York 

O 

Commercial  Advertiser,”  with  a  liberal 
salary.  He  died  from  an  attack  of  apo- 
plex'y,  which  he  experienced,  while  en¬ 
gaged  in  composition,  on  the  17th  of  De¬ 
cember  1832,  in  the  34th  year  of  his  age. 
—  Although,  while  a  student  in  college, 
Mr.  Sands  had  performed  in  a  highly  cre¬ 
ditable  manner  the  exercises  assigned  to 
him  in  every  branch  of  the  course  of  in¬ 
struction,  it  was  to  classical  and  general 
literature  that  his  attention  was  in  prefer¬ 
ence  directed;  and  his  tastes  for  these 
studies  were  further  extended  and  im¬ 
proved  in  the  future  period  of  his  career. 
He  became,  also,  conversant  with  the 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese 
languages  and  literatures.  A  selection 
from  his  writings  was  published  after  his 
death,  with  a  memoir  of  the  author  pre¬ 
fixed  by  Mr.  Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  in  2 
volumes  8vo.  These  contain: — an  “His¬ 
torical  notice  of  IJernan  Cortes,  Conqueroi 
of  Mexico,”  which  was  translated  into 
Spanish,  and  circulated  extensively  in 
Mexico,  South  America,  and  the  Spanisn 
West  Indies;  an  essay  on  “Domestic  Li 
terature;”  “Isaac,  a  Type  of  the  Re¬ 
deemer  ;”  a  notice  of  the  “  Caio-Gracco” 
of  Monti;  the  “Garden  of  Venus,”  frons 
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the  Italian  of  Politian;  “Yamoyden,  a 
Tale  of  the  Wars  of  King  Philip,”  a  poem 
in  6  cantos,  the  joint  production  of  Mr. 
Sands  and  the  Rev.  James  Wallis  East- 
burn  ;  and  a  number  of  minor  pieces,  con¬ 
cluding  with  the  lines  entitled  “  The  Dead 
of  1832,”  which  appeared  in  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Advertiser  only  about  a  week  before 
the  death  of  Mr.  Sands. 

Sandwich  Islands.*  Honolulu,  in  the 
island  of  Oahu,  is  the  capital  of  this  group 
of  islands,  and  has  a  population  of  about 
0500.  Some  of  the  houses  are  built  of 
stone ;  but  the  natives  still  prefer  living  in 
their  huts,  so  that  the  town  has  a  very  irregu¬ 
lar  appearance.  The  principal  public  build¬ 
ing,  we  are  told,  is  the  “  English  school,” 
in  which  instruction  in  English  reading  and 
writing  is  given  to  children  of  both  sexes: 
there  are,  also,  2  churches,  numerous  board¬ 
ing-houses,  and  many  well-stocked  shops. 
The  harbour  (formed  by  a  barrier-reef  of 
coral,  having  a  single  opening)  has  accom¬ 
modation  for  between  60  and  70  vessels 
of  500  tons.  In  1831,  there  belonged  to 
the  islands  14  ships  of  2630  tons,  of  which 
4  brigs  and  7  sloops  were  the  property  of 
the  natives;  and  in  1836,  from  the  1st  of 
July  to  the  13th  of  December,  there  were 
154  arrivals  at  the  port,  of  which  80  were 
brio-s  and  schooners  belonging  to  the  coun- 
try,  56  from  the  United  States,  and  17 
from  England.  The  government  has  ne¬ 
gotiated  commercial  treaties  on  a  liberal 
footing  with  the  United  States,  England, 
and  France.  —  The  Protestant  missiona¬ 
ries,  from  the  United  States  chiefly,  have 
continued  their  labours  of  late  years,  with 
great  zeal  and  success ;  and  we  are  also 
informed  that  the  Catholic  missionaries 
have  likewise  been  very  active.  The  lat¬ 
ter  reported  the  number  of  their  converts 
to  have  amounted,  in  1842,  to  no  less  than 
10,000.  The  history  of  their  introduction 
into  these  islands  is  somewhat  remarkable. 
In  a  treaty,  concluded  between  the  king 
and  M.  Dupetit-Thouars,  in  1837,  it  was 
stipulated  that  all  Frenchmen,  who  should 
arrive  in  the  dominions  of  the  former, 
should  be  equally  protected,  and  should 
enjoy  the  same  advantages  and  privileges, 
with  the  most  favoured  nations.  Never¬ 
theless,  when,  not  long  afterwards,  the  Ca¬ 
tholic  missionaries  made  their  appearance, 
they  were  not  permitted  to  address  them¬ 
selves  to  the  people,  but  even  ordered  to 
quit  the  islands.  In  consequence  of  this 
proceeding,  a  French  frigate  presented 
itself  at  tne  port  of  Honolulu  in  1839,  the 
commander  of  which  demanded,  in  the 
name  of  the  king  of  the  French,  that  the 
Homan  Catholic  worship  should  be  unre¬ 


stricted  throughout  the  Sandwich  islands, 
—  that  a  suitable  piece  of  ground  should 
be  allotted  for  the  erection  upon  it  of  a 
Catholic  church, — and  that,  as  a  pledge  of 
his  good  faith,  the  king  (Tameha-meha 
III.)  should  deposit  in  the  hands  of  the 
representative  of  the  French  government 
the  sum  of  $20,000,  —  and  all  this  under 
the  penalty  of  an  immediate  attack  on  the 
town,  in  case  of  refusal.  These  conditions 
were,  however,  accepted,  and  a  new  treaty 
formed  between  the  parties,  under  the 
safeguard  of  which  the  Catholic  missiona- 
ries  have  since  carried  on  their  operations 
without  being  disturbed. 

Santa  Ana.*  See  Mexico,  (Sup.) 

Santander*  (General)  died  at  Cartha- 
gena,  in  New  Grenada,  in  1840. 

Sapan  Wood;  a  dye-wood  similar  to 
Brazil-wood,  but  containing  much  less  co¬ 
louring  matter.  It  is  the  product  of  a 
thorny  tree,  a  species  of  Csesalpina,  indi¬ 
genous  to  S.  India,  Siam,  Pegu,  and  the 
Eastern  Islands. 

Saragossa.*  Present  population  of 
this  city  estimated  at  43,000.  —  A  uni¬ 
versity  was  founded  here  on  the  expulsion 
of  the  Moors  in  1118,  but  was  not  incor¬ 
porated  till  1474 :  it  was  well  attended  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  but  is  now 
comparatively  deserted.  Among  the  other 
establishments,  may  be  mentioned  a  royal 
economic  society,  with  professors  of  che¬ 
mistry  and  agriculture,  botany,  rural  eco¬ 
nomy,  &c. ;  a  royal  academy  of  the  fine 
arts,  a  public  library,  and  a  monte  de  pie- 
dad;  together  with  5  hospicios,  or  public 
almshouses,  one  of  which,  the  Casa  de 
Misericordia,  has  accommodation  for  700 
sick  and  aged  persons  of  both  sexes,  and 
another  affords  a  refuge  for  upwards  of 
1000  orphans  and  foundlings. 

Sardinia.*  The  population  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Sardinia,  according  to  a  census 
taken  in  1838,  was  as  follows:  —  Savoy, 
564,150;  Turin,  873,300;  Coni,  566,200 ; 
Alexandria,  595,600;  Novara,  542,700; 
Nice,  230,000;  Aosta,  78,100;  Genoa, 
675,000;  Island  of  Sardinia,  524,600 ;  to¬ 
tal,  4,650,350.  —  The  island  of  Sardinia, 
though  exceeded  by  few  regions  in  natu¬ 
ral  fertility,  is  at  present  the  least  valua¬ 
ble  portion  of  the  kingdom  ;  both  the  coun¬ 
try  and  the  population  being,  from  a  va¬ 
riety  of  causes,  still  in  a  semi-barbarous 
state.  There  is,  however,  a  surplus  of 
corn  for  exportation ;  the  chief  other  pro¬ 
ducts  being  wine,  skins,  linseed,  flax,  olive- 
oil,  wool,  and  barilla.  The  fisheries  on 
the  coast  are  of  some  importance,  particu¬ 
larly  those  of  coral  and  tunnies.  —  Of  the 
continental  part  of  the  kingdom,  the  most 
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important  and  fertile  portion  is  Piedmont, 
consisting-  of  the  upper  basin  of  the  Po, 
from  which  and  its  affluents,  the  country, 
though  naturally  parched  by  heat,  is  so 
extensively  and  skilfully  irrigated,  that  it 
yields  a  surplus  of  corn,  cattle,  French 
beans,  and  hemp:  its  chief  other  products 
are  wine,  fruit,  and,  above  all,  silk  of  the 
finest  quality.  Savoy,  separated  from  Pied¬ 
mont  by  the  Alps,  is  a  poor  hilly  country; 
and  the  narrow  maritime  districts  of  Genoa 
and  Nice,  divided  from  Piedmont  by  the 
Apennines,  are  also  hilly  and  rocky,  but 
have  a  south  aspect  highly  favourable  for 
the  'olive.  The  mineral  wealth  of  these 
territories  has  been  little  explored.  Iron, 
lead,  copper,  and  other  metals  are  said  to 
abound;  and  marble  and  alabaster  are  both 
plentiful  and  largely  exported.  There  are 
some  iron-works;  but  the  principal  manu¬ 
factures  are  those  of  silk,  velvets,  and 
hosiery,  mostly  consumed  in  Italy,  coarse 
woollens  and  linens,  canvass,  cables,  paper, 
glass,  and  works  of  art.  —  The  maritime 
commerce  of  the  Sardinian  states  centres 
in  Genoa,  which,  besides  being  the  great 
seat  of  their  export  and  import  trade,  is 
the  channel  through  which  much  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  Switzerland  and  other 
neighbouring  countries  passes,  and  is,  next 
to  Leghorn,  the  chief  entrepot  for  the  com¬ 
merce  of  the  Mediterranean  generally ;  to 
which  facilities  are  afforded  by  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  transit  dues  on  goods  passing 
through  the  states,  low  duties  on  consump¬ 
tion,  and  the  establishment  at  Genoa  of 
porto  franco  or  bonded  warehouses.  In 
this  way,  olive-oil,  wheat,  sugar,  coffee, 
cottons,  woollens,  linens,  cotton  wool  and 
yarn,  silks,  indigo,  salt  fish,  drugs,  hides, 
tobacco,  wine,  cheese,  and  other  principal 
articles  of  trade,  appear  on  the  public  ac¬ 
counts  both  as  imports  and  exports.  In 
1835,  the  maritime  imports  amounted  to 
£4,800,000;  the  exports  to  £3,440,000; 
and  the  aggregate  amount  of  shipping  en¬ 
tered  was  2,927  vessels,  in  burthen  268,109 
tons.  —  The  revenue  of  the  kingdom,  in 
1839,  was  about  £2,980,000;  and  the  ex¬ 
penditure  nearly  the  same.  The  debt 
amounted  to  £5,800,000;  bearing  interest 
at  4  and  5  per  cent.  The  public  credit  is 
high,  owing  to  the  progressive  liquidation 
of  the  debt,  and  the  punctual  payment  of 
the  interest. — The  Sardinian  army,  on  the 
peace  establishment,  consists  of  about 
22,000  men ;  but  in  time  of  war  it  may  be 
raised  to  132,600  men,  of  whom  67,200  are 
infantry  of  the  line,  50,000  depot  and  re¬ 
serve  infantry,  6000  cavalry,  and  6300  ar¬ 
tillery.  The  navy  is  composed  of  6  fri¬ 
gates  and  3  corvettes,  besides  smaller  ves¬ 


sels. —  Notwithstanding  the  absolute  na¬ 
ture  of  the  government,  it  has  constantly 
aimed  at  restraining  the  extravagant  pri¬ 
vileges  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  corpo¬ 
rations,  and  enlarging  the  rights  and  im¬ 
munities  of  its  subjects.  So  long  ago  as 
1729,  it  abolished  nearly  the  whole  system 
of  feudal  authority  and  personal  service, 
leaving  scarcely  any  but  honorary  privi¬ 
leges  in  force.  It  then  also  limited  the 
rights  of  primogeniture  and  entail,  and 
consequently  gave  greater  scope  to  the 
free  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  and  diminished 
the  powers  of  the  clergy,  more  particularly 
that  of  investing  land  in  mortmain.  The 
king  is  assisted  in  his  administration  by 
five  ministers,  or  secretaries  of  state,  for 
the  Interior,  War  and  Marine,  Finance, 
Justice,  and  Foreign  Affairs;  and  by  a 
council  of  state,  consisting  of  a  president, 
14  ordinary,  and  an  unlimited  number  of 
extraordinary  members.  —  In  1838,  a  new 
code  of  laws  for  the  Sardinian  states  wTas 
adopted,  which,  though  an  improvement 
on  the  heterogeneous  code  it  replaced,  ex¬ 
hibits  some  glaring  defects.  Among  others, 
the  use  of  torture  is  retained  in  certain 
cases ;  the  most  arbitrary  means  are  used 
to  extend  the  Roman  Catholic  religion; 
and  Jews  are  subjected  to  the  most  illibe¬ 
ral  restrictions. — There  is  a  rigid  censor- 
ship  of  the  press ;  and  foreign  books  pay 
an  oppressively  high  duty.  The  Sardinian 
government  has,  nevertheless,  of  late 
evinced  a  very  enlightened  spirit,  and  done 
much  for  the  improvement  of  its  subjects ; 
and  the  schools  and  colleges,  as  well  as 
most  branches  of  the  public  service,  have 
been  materially  ameliorated.  Various  new 
and  wholesome  laws  have  been  enacted 
for  the  regulation  of  communes,  roads, 
weights  and  measures,  sanitary  police, 
vaccination,  prisons,  forests,  the  game  laws, 
&c.  A  good  many  canals,  roads,  and 
bridges  have  been  constructed,  and  hospi¬ 
tals,  museums,  baths,  and  public  establish¬ 
ments  of  all  kinds,  have  been  founded ;  the 
harbours  have  been  improved ;  light-houses 
built ;  and  the  army  has  been  thoroughly 
re-organized. 

Sassari;  a  city  of  the  island  of  Sard? 
nia,  and  the  capital  of  its  northern  division 
It  is  situated  on  the  Turritano,  about  10 
miles  from  its  mouth  at  Porto  Torres  in 
the  gulf  of  Sassari,  and  100  miles  N.N.  W 
of  Cagliari.  Its  population  in  1838,  in¬ 
cluding  its  commune  and  port  of  Torres, 
was  24,408.  It  has  a  massive  cathedral, 
with  a  disproportioned  and  elaborate  fa¬ 
cade,  and  numerous  other  churches  and 
convents.  The  university, founded  in  1765, 
is  established  in  the  firmer  Jesuits’  college 
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Though  its  port  is  a  very  bad  one,  it  has 
a  considerable  trade  in  tobacco,  oil,  fruits, 
&c. 

Savary*  died  at  Paris  in  June  1833, 
of  a  disease  contracted  by  him  from  expo¬ 
sure  to  the  climate  of  Algiers. 

Savigny.*  The  6th  volume  of  this  emi¬ 
nent  jurist’s  “History  of  the  Roman  Law 
in  the  Middle  Ages”  appeared  in  1831; 
and  a  second  edition  of  it  has  since  been 
published.  Since  the  accession  to  the 
throne  of  the  present  king  of  Prussia, 
M.  de  Savigny  has  been  entrusted,  jointly 
with  M.  Mulder,  with  the  charge  of  the 
ministry  of  justice  at  Berlin;  in  which  of¬ 
fice,  he  is  chiefly  occupied  in  the  task  of 
revising  the  existing  laws  of  the  kingdom. 

Saxony.*  The  population  of  this  king¬ 
dom,  in  1844,  is  stated  to  have  amounted 
to  about  1,770,000 ;  all  of  them  Lutherans, 
with  the  exception  of  32,000  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholics,  2000  Reformed  Protestants,  130 
persons  of  the  Greek  church,  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  Herrnhutters,  and  900  Jews.  — 
Every  spot  of  ground  which  seems  capable 
of  giving  a  return  is  cultivated ;  and  the 
meadows  are  mowed  twice  or  thrice  in  the 
course  of  each  summer.  A  common  or 
waste  is  seldom  or  never  to  be  met  with, 
while  the  forests  are  guarded  with  a  strict¬ 
ness  proportioned  to  their  value.  But  not¬ 
withstanding  the  improvement  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  the  industry  of  the  people,  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  of  corn  have  to  be  im¬ 
ported  ;  and  no  agricultural  produce  is  ex¬ 
ported,  except  wool, — Saxony  being  cele¬ 
brated  for  her  breeds  of  sheep,  which  are 
among  the  finest  in  Europe.  The  late 
king,  when  elector  of  Saxony,  introduced 
the  breed  of  Merino  sheep  into  his  domi¬ 
nions,  and  exerted  himself  to  promote  the 
growth  of  this  valuable  race  of  animals 
with  such  success,  that  they  are  now  found 
to  succeed  better  in  central  Europe  than 
in  Spain  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  rapidly 
increasing  importations  from  Australia,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  immense  quantity  of 
wool  imported  into  Great  Britain  still  conti¬ 
nues  to  be  brought  from  Saxony  and  other 
German  states.  The  cattle  of  Saxony  are 
also  of  a  superior  description ;  and  vast 
quantities  of  butter  are  made  and  con¬ 
sumed. —  Upwards  of  500  mines  are 
wrought,  which  are  said  to  employ  11,000 
workmen.  The  total  annual  value  of  the 
metals  obtained  is  estimated,  by  Berghaus, 
at  1,760,000  dollars  (thalers);  the  silver 
producing  nearly  930,000,  and  the  iron 
and  iron-wares  400,000  dollars.  The 
neighbourhood  of  Meissen  yields  the  fine 
porcelain  clay,  of  which  the  “  Dresden 
Ghina’  is  made.  About  1^  million  schef- 


fels  of  coal  are  annually  produced.  —  The 
most  important  branch  of  manufacturing 
industry  is  that  of  cotton,  which,  as  well 
as  every  other,  has  greatly  expanded  of 
late  years,  owing  partly  to  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  cheapness  of  labour  which  has  attend¬ 
ed  the  extension  of  the  potato  cultivation, 
and  partly  to  the  markets  of  Prussia  and 
other  parts  of  Germany  having  been  opened 
ro  the  manufacturers  by  the  Customs’ 
Union  ( Zollverein ),  which  has  benefited 
Saxony  beyond  any  other  of  its  members. 
Most  kinds  of  cotton  fabrics  are  now  pro¬ 
duced  ;  printing  works  are  on  the  increase; 
and  the  cotton  hosiery  now  competes  with 
that  of  England  in  the  foreign  markets. 
The  chief  other  manufactures  are  those  of 
linens  and  woollens;  but  almost  every  ar¬ 
ticle  of  luxury  is  made.  —  The  commerce 
of  Saxony  centres  chiefly  in  Leipsic,  to  the 
fairs  of  which  city  immense  quantities  of 
foreign  commodities  are  likewise  brought 
for  the  supply  of  other  parts  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  continent.  Besides  merchants  from 
all  parts  of  Europe,  as  many  as  600  book¬ 
sellers  are  said  to  have  been  assembled  at 
some  of  these  fairs,  from  all  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many,  to  dispose  of  their  publications  and 
adjust  their  accounts.  With  a  view  to 
facilitate*  the  mercantile  operations  of 
Leipsic,  a  joint-stock  bank,  with  a  capital 
of  1,500,000  thalers ,  was  established  there 
in  1839. — The  Estates  which  Saxony  pos¬ 
sessed,  previously  to  the  year  1830,  had 
comparatively  little  power;  and  the  im¬ 
position  of  taxes  and  other  public  burdens, 
and  the  regulation  of  the  public  expendi¬ 
ture,  mostly  depended  on  the  pleasure  of 
the  king.  But  the  French  revolution  of 
1830  was  speedily  followed,  in  Saxony, 
by  some  very  important  political  changes. 
The  king  was  obliged  to  associate  his  ne¬ 
phew,  the  present  sovereign,  with  him  in 
the  government ;  a  representative  system 
was  organized  on  a  new  principle ;  and  the 
abuses  incident  to  the  feudal  system  were 
suppressed.  There  is  a  senate  consisting 
of  52,  and  a  house  of  representatives  of 
300  members.  But  owing  to  the  high 
qualification  required  for  deputies,  and 
other  causes,  the  new  constitution  has  not 
obtained  any  great  degree  of  popularity. 
—  The  public  revenue,  according  to  the 
last  accounts,  amounted  to  5,681,002  tha¬ 
lers,  and  the  expenditure  to  5,662,289 
thalers.  The  public  debt,  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1842,  is  stated  at  10,142,020 
thalers ;  it  is  in  a  regular  course  of  reduc¬ 
tion. 

Say  (Thomas')  was  born  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  on  the  27th  of  July  1787 
He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Say,  a 
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respectable  physician,  and  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.  He  received  his 
early  education,  first  at  a  Friends’  school 
in  the  city,  and  afterwards  at  an  academy 
belonging  to  the  same  sect  at  Westtown 
in  its  vicinity.  His  father  not  perceiving 
in  him  a  predilection  for  any  of  the  learned 
professions,  and  aware  of  the  importance 
of  occupation,  took  him  into  his  own  drug 
store,  and  subsequently  established  him  in 
business  as  a  druggist.  But  Thomas  Say, 
while  in  the  country,  had  imbibed  a  taste 
for  the  study  of  natural  history,  which  he 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  gratify. 
Instead  of  attending  to  his  business,  he 
was  often  more  pleasantly  occupied  with 
collecting  and  arranging  the  insects  which 
he  met  with.  He  became  imprudently  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  pecuniary  engagements 
of  others,  and  was  before  long  deprived  of 
all  the  capital  which  he  had  invested. — 
Satisfied  with  having  thus  far  complied 
with  the  wishes  of  his  father,  and  con¬ 
vinced,  besides,  of  his  being  out  of  his  pro¬ 
per  province  when  engaged  in  any  mer¬ 
cantile  employment,  Mr.  Say  now  resolved 
to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  natural 
history.  He  was  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Academy'  of  Natural  Sciences  at  its 
formation,  in  January  1812;  and  when  the 
Academy  began  the  publication  of  its  jour¬ 
nal,  in  May  1817,  he  became  one  of  its 
most  active  contributors. — In  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1818,  in  company  with 
Messrs.  Maclure,  Ord,  and  Peale,  he  visit¬ 
ed  the  islands  and  adjacent  coast  of  Geor¬ 
gia,  and  penetrated  into  East  Florida,  then 
under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  studying  the  natural  history  of 
those  interesting  regions.  This  journey, 
however,  although  productive  of  much  va¬ 
luable  information,  was  shortened  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  hostilities  which  still  ex¬ 
isted  between  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  native  tribes  of  Florida; 
the  exploring  party  having  been,  indeed, 
advised  by  the  Spanish  governor  of  that 
territory  to  return,  as  it  would  not  be  in 
his  power  to  afford  them  any  assistance,  in 
the  event  of  an  attack  by  the  Indians. — Mr. 
Say  held  the  office  of  chief  zoologist  in  the 
expedition  under  the  conduct  of  Major 
Long,  in  1819-20,  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and,  in  that  of  1823,  to  the  sources  of  the 
St.  Peter’s  river,  &c. ;  and  he  contributed 
largely  to  the  accounts  which  were  subse¬ 
quently  published  of  these  expeditions.  In 
1825,  he  was  induced  to  accompany  Messrs. 
Maclure  and  Owen  to  their  settlement  of 
New  Harmony,  in  Indiana,  where,  through 
the  munificence  of  the  first-mentioned 
gentleman,  he  enjoyed  “  the  advantages  of 


a  splendid  library,  abundant  facilities  for 
making  collections,  and  a  ready  printing- 
press.”  But  in  a  few  months  the  parties 
associated  in  this  undertaking  disagreed 
among  themselves,  and  separated.  Mr. 
Maclure  went  to  Mexico,  and  Mr.  Owen 
to  England ;  Mr.  Say  having  in  the  mean 
time  married,  and  having  no  other  means 
of  support,  accepted  the  agency  of  the 
property,  which  compelled  him  to  remain 
where  he  was.  —  The  constitution  of  Mr. 
Say  had  been  for  a  long  time  undermined 
by  habits  of  severe  and  long-continued 
study,  extreme  abstinence,  both  as  respects 
food  and  sleep,  and,  during  his  residence  at 
New  Harmony,  by  repeated  attacks  of 
fever  and  dysentery.  He  was,  at  length, 
carried  off  by  a  fever,  on  the  10th  of  Oc¬ 
tober  1834,  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age. — 
His  principal  work,  entitled  “American 
Entomology,”  is  the  most  beautiful  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  kind  which  has  ever  been 
issued  from  the  American  press.  It  is 
illustrated  by  well-executed  plates,  colour¬ 
ed  from  nature;  which  plates,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  descriptions,  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired  on  the  score  of  certainty  as  re¬ 
gards  species.  The  publisher  at  whose 
request  it  was'  undertaken,  Mr.  S.  A. 
Mitchell,  was  resolved  to.  spare  no  exer¬ 
tion  on  his  part,  to  render  the  book  as  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  lovers  of  the  fine  arts  as 
useful  to  the  student  of  nature ;  and  that 
he  fully  succeeded  will  not  admit  of  a 
doubt.  Two  volumes  appeared  before,  and 
one  only  after,  the  author’s  removal  to  the 
West.  All  of  them  were  published  in 
Philadelphia.  His  “American  Concholo- 
gy,”  only  6  numbers  of  which  had  been 
issued  at  the  date  of  Mr.  Say’s  death,  was 
printed  and  published  at  New  Harmony. 
In  this  work,  he  derived  no  slight  advan¬ 
tage  from  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  his 
intelligent  wife,  all  the  illustrations  being 
the  product  of  her  pencil.  His  other  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  cause  of  science  were  in¬ 
serted  in  the  “  Journal  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Science,”  and  other  journals. — 
His  discoveries  of  new  species  of  insect? 
were,  perhaps,  greater  than  ever  had  been 
made  by  a  single  individual.  And  the 
naturalists  of  Europe,  fully  sensible  of  hi? 
rare  qualifications,  were  not  backward  ir 
acknowledging  his  merits,  for  his  name  :? 
to  be  found  in  the  list  of  Foreign  Members 
of  the  Linnean  Society  of  London,  and  in 
that  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  the  same 
capital;  distinctions  which  our  country¬ 
man  must  have  justly  valued,  especially 
as  the  former  list  is  restricted  to  the  num 
ber  of  50,  and  the  latter  to  only  25  indivi¬ 
duals. — The  virtues  of  Mr.  Say  in  private 
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'ife,  it  may  be  added,  are  represented,  by 
.hose  who  had  the  best  opportunity  of 
knowing  him,  to  have  been  beyond  all 
eulogy.  His  disposition  was  so  truly 
amiable,  and  his  manners  so  bland  and 
conciliating,  that  no  one,  after  having 
formed  his  acquaintance,  could  cease  to 
esteem  him.  He  was  remarkable  for  his 
-modesty,  which  led  him  to  decline,  on  two 
several  occasions,  very  advantageous  offers 
that  were  made  him ;  and  he  was  ever 
actuated  by  the  most  scrupulous  integrity 
and  regard  for  truth. 

Schafer*  died  at  Leipsic,  in  March 

1840. 

Sciielling.*  The  only  literary  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  philosopher  that  has  appeared 
for  many  years  is  a  preface  of  his  to  a 
German  translation  of  Cousin’s  essay  on 
the  philosophy  of  France  and  Germany, 
in  which  he  defends  the  latter  against  the 
attacks  made  upon  him  by  some  of  his 
critics.  Schelling  has,  however,  long  ago 
announced  his  intention  of  giving  to  the 
world  an  elaborate  historical  work,  to  be 
called  “  The  four  ages  of  the  world  and 
some  portions  of  it  are  reported  to  be  in 
the  press. 

Schiedam  ;  a  town  and  port  of  S.  Hol¬ 
land,  on  the  Schie,  a  tributary  of  the  Maese, 
3  miles  W.  of  Rotterdam.  It  had,  in  1837, 
a  population  of  11,815.  It  is  the  chief 
seat  of  the  manufacture  of  Dutch  gin,  or 
Hollands.  The  quantity  of  this  spirit 
produced  here  annually  is  very  great,  there 
being  in  the  town  as  many  as  100  distille¬ 
ries;  while  many  thousands  of  pigs  are 
supported  by  the  refuse  of  the  malt  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  manufacture. 

Schinkel*  died  at  Berlin,  in  October 

1841. 

Schlegel*  (Augustus  William  v.).  He 
delivered  at  Berlin,  in  1827,  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  fine  arts,  which  were  after¬ 
wards  (during  the  same  year)  published 
under  the  title  of  “  Lectures  on  the  The¬ 
ory  and  History  of  the  Arts  of  Design.” 
These  were  followed  (1828)  by  his  “  Critical 
Essays,”  and  (1832)  by  his  “Reflections  on 
the  study  of  the  Asiatic  Languages.”  He 
died  on  the  12th  of  May  1845. 

Schleiermacher*  died  at  Berlin,  Feb¬ 
ruary  12th  1834. 

Schlosser.*  Besides  his  works  alrea- 
d y  mentioned,  he  has  published  a  sketch 
of  tne  history  of  the  “  Ancient  World  and 
its  Civilization”  (1826-34,  3  vols.),  and  a 
“Judgment  of  Napoleon  and  of  his  later 
detractors  and  admirers,  in  relation  parti¬ 
cularly  to  the  period  from  1810  to  1813” 
1832-35,  in  3  parts).  His  “History  of 
he  18th  century”  has  beer?  translated  into 


English,  and  republished  in  this  country 
And  a  new  edition  of  his  “Universal  His¬ 
tory”  is  now  in  course  of  publication  in 
Germany,  with  a  continuation  by  another 
individual,  under  his  superintendence. 

Scholl*  died  on  a  visit  to  Paris,  in  Au¬ 
gust  1833.  His  most  extensive  and  most 
important  work  is  the  “  Cours  d’histoire 
des  etats  europeens,  depuis  la  chute  de 
de  l’empire  romain  d’Occidcnt  jnsqu’eii 
1789”  (Paris,  1&30-36,  46  vols.)  ‘ 

Schools*  Such  information  as  we 
have  been  able  to  collect  respecting  the 
schools  in  different  countries,  in  addition 
to  what  was  given  in  our  former  volumes, 
will  be  found  in  this  under  the  heads  of 
the  separate  countries.  Here,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  merely  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  the 
subject  of  institutions  for  the  blind ,  and  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb;  and  since  little  has 
reached  us  of  any  importance  concerning 
these  beyond  their  increase  in  number 
elsewhere,  our  notice  of  them  will  chiefly 
relate  to  our  own  country. 

There  are  at  present  6  institutions  for 
the  instruction  of  the  blind  in  the  United 
States.  That  at  Boston,  the  first  esta¬ 
blished,  was  incorporated  in  1829,  but  did 
not  go  into  operation  till  1833.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  pupils,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1845, 
was  91,  supported  for  the  most  part  by  the 
New  England  states.  North  Carolina  has 
in  it  one  or  two  beneficiaries.  At  this 
institution  are  two  blind  mutes,  who,  by 
the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Dr.  S.  G. 
Howre,  have  made  considerable  advances 
in  knowledge.  To  this  gentleman  and 
Mr.  J.  R.  Friedlander,  the  founder  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution,  is  mainly  due 
the  credit  of  establishing  in  this  country 
the  fact  of  the  capability  of  the  blind  to 
receive  education. — The  New  York  Insti¬ 
tution,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was 
founded  in  1831,  and  commenced  its  in¬ 
structions  in  1832.  The  number  of  pupils 
is  125,  all  from  New  York  and  New  Jer¬ 
sey. —  The  Pennsylvania  Institution,  in 
Philadelphia,  was  organized  in  March 
1833,  and  received  its  charter  from  the 
State  Legislature  in  1834.  Provision  for 
the  education  of  indigent  pupils  from  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Ma¬ 
ryland,  at  this  institution,  has  been  made 
by  these  states  respectively.  There  are 
73  pupils.  —  The  Ohio  Institution,  at  Co¬ 
lumbus,  was  incorporated  in  1836,  and 
opened  its  school  in  the  following  year.  It 
has  at  present  about  70  pupils. — In  March 
1838,  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  made 
provision  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  and  blind,  and,  in  the  succeeding 
year,  established  the  institution  for  this 
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purpose  at  Staunton.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  the  department  for  the  blind  is 
nearly  30. — The  institutions  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  are  of  recent  date.  The 
former,  at  Louisville,  founded  in  1842,  has 
24  pupils;  the  latter,  at  Nashville,  found¬ 
ed  in  1844,  had,  by  the  last  report,  11 
pupils.  —  The  above  6  institutions  receive 
appropriations  from  16  states  for  the  sup¬ 
port  and  instruction  of  indigent  pupils. 
They  are  authorized  to  admit  pay  pupils 
from  any  part  of  the  country.  The  three 
older  institutions,  at  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Philadelphia,  are  supported  in  part  by 
legacies  and  private  contributions,  and  are 
not  controlled,  in  their  management,  by 
the  states  in  which  they  are  situated ;  the 
others  are  state  institutions. — The  govern¬ 
ment  in  each  is  vested  in  a  board  of  ma¬ 
nagers,  who  select  the  officers  to  whom  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  institution  are  more 
immediately  entrusted.  These  consist  of 
a  principal  or  superintendent,  of  one  or 
more  teachers  ki  the  literary,  musical,  and 
mechanical  departments,  of  a  matron,  phy¬ 
sicians,  &c.  In  the  larger  institutions, 
there  are  3  or  4  teachers,  male  and  female, 
in  every  department.  —  Greater  attention 
is  paid  in  the  United  States  to  the  mental 
improvement  of  the  pupils  than  in  most 
European  institutions  for  the  blind,  which 
are  generally  asylums  where  totally  blind 
adults  may  acquire  and  pursue  some  trade 
for  a  livelihood.  Here,  however,  young 
blind  persons,  who  do  not  possess  sufficient 
'  sight  to  acquire  knowledge  in  the  usual 
way,  are  fitted  for  becoming  teachers  or 
mechanics.  —  Considerable  efforts  were 
made  during  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
Boston  and  Philadelphia  institutions,  to 
increase  the  number  of  books  for  the  blind  ; 
but  a  want  of  funds,  to  meet  the  great  ex¬ 
pense  of  printing  in  the  requisite  embossed 
characters,  has  kept  the  two  or  three 
presses  for  this  purpose  in  the  country 
almost  idle.  About  11  volumes,  of  the 
largest  folio  size,  have  been  printed,  in  va¬ 
rious  languages,  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  of 
which  6  were  issued  from  the  Boston  press, 
and  2|  from  that  of  Philadelphia.  Among 
these  works  are  the  Bible,  the  Guide  to 
Devotion,  published  by  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication,  the  Book  of  Com¬ 
mon  Prayer,  a  volume  of  sacred  music,  a 
treatise  on  Natural  Philosophy,  one  on 
Natural  History,  &c. 

The  number  of  institutions  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Europe 
and  America,  at  present,  is  172.  In  Great 
Britain  there  are  16 ;  in  France  44 ;  Ita¬ 
ly  9;  Switzerland  10;  Austria  9;  Prus¬ 
sia  22;  Bavaria  10;  Wurtemberg  and 


Baden  6 ;  Saxony,  Hanover,  and  the  other 
German  states,  15;  German  Free  Cities 
4;  Belgium  and  Holland  8;  Denmark, 
Norway,  and  Sweden,  4 ;  Russia  and  Po¬ 
land  2;  the  United  States  10.  Of  the 
European  institutions,  that  of  Paris  (found¬ 
ed  in  1760)  now  has  175  pupils ;  that  of 
Vienna  (in  1779)  has  75  pupils;  Bordeaux 
(1786)  has  60;  Berlin  (1788)  has  70; 
Groningen  (1790)  has  161 ;  London  (1792) 
has  280.  Of  American  institutions,  that 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  (founded  in  1817),  now 
has  182  pupils ;  New  York  (1818)  has  200 ; 
Philadelphia  (1821)  has  110 ;  Danville, 
Ky.,  (1822)  has  35 ;  Columbus,  Ohio, 
(1826)  has  104;  Staunton,  Va.,  (1839) 
has  30;  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  (1843)  has 
16.  That  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  was  found¬ 
ed  in  1844 ;  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  in  1845 ;  and 
Jacksonville,  Ill.,  in  1845.  The  whole 
number  of  deaf  mutes  under  instruction 
in  the  United  States  is  nearly  700;  in  the 
world  about  53,000.  It  is  probable  that 
the  United  States  contains  at  least  10,000 
mutes.  In  the  whole  world  it  is  supposed 
there  are  500,000.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  European  institutions  are  supported  by 
subscriptions ;  those  of  A  merica  by  annual 
legislative  appropriations.  —  The  signs 
which  tne  deaf-mutes  use  in  their  inter¬ 
course  with  their  friends  and  with  each 
other,  have  been  called  natural  signs;  prin¬ 
cipally  from  the  fact  of  their  originating 
with  themselves.  These  signs,  as  modified 
by  their  teachers,  are  universally  used  as 
the  medium  of  communicating'  with  them 
in  the  commencement  of  their  instruction. 
In  most  of  the  German  institutions,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  dispensed  with  as  soon,  and 
as  much  as  possible,  in  favour  of  articula¬ 
tion  and  reading  from  the  lips;  the  main 
object  being  to  qualify  the  pupil  for  com¬ 
municating  orally  with  others.  On  the 
other  hand,  almost  all  the  institutions  or 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  America,  reject 
articulation  as  a  medium  of  instruction, 
and  make  use  of  signs  extensively,  and 
principally,  as  a  means  of  communicating 
a  knowledge  of  written  language,  impart¬ 
ing  information,  and  developing  the  facul¬ 
ties  of  the  mind ;  the  end  aimed  at  being 
to  enable  the  pupil  to  converse  by  writing, 
and  to  read  books  with  facility.  To  give 
speech  to  the  dumb  seems  to  many  little 
short  of  miraculous ;  and  the  recent  state¬ 
ments  of  the  wonderful  success  said  to 
have  been  obtained  in  Europe  in  accom¬ 
plishing  this  object  have  excited  considera¬ 
ble  interest  and  curiosity.  Mr.  Lewis 
Weld  and  the  Rev.  George  E.  Day  were 
in  consequence,  commissioned  to  visit  the 
schools  of  Europe  with  a  special  reference 
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to  this  subject.  They  have  given  the  re¬ 
sults  of  their  extensive  and  careful  inves¬ 
tigations  in  two  able  and  valuable  reports. 
— Mr.  Weld  says,  on  comparing  the  results 
of  the  American  system  of  instruction, 
“  as  exhibited  by  the  mass  of  the  pupils 
trained  in  it,  with  those  of  the  German 
schools,  so  far  as  this  has  been  in  my 
power,  I  think  I  find  in  the  latter  less  of 
intellectual  and  moral  development,  less  by 
far  of  general  knowledge,  and  less  prepa¬ 
ration  for  efficient  action  as  members  of 
the  community and  again,  “  I  scarcely 
met  with  an  intelligent  person  of  any 
rank,  even  in  Germany,  who  spoke  of  the 
articulation  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  with 
approbation.  It  was  rather  with  disgust, 
as  a  matter  very  repulsive  and  disagreea¬ 
ble.”  An  eminent  clergyman  in  Germany 
said,  “  what  is  truly  valuable  in  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  our  deaf  and  dumb,  is  the  ability  to 
read  and  write  they  acquire.  Their  abil¬ 
ity  to  speak  and  read  on  the  lips  is  trifling 
and  of  little  value.”  The  teaching  of  ar¬ 
ticulation  is  very  laborious  and  painful, 
both  to  the  teacher  and  the  pupil ;  the 
number  of  pupils  to  one  teacher  must  be 
limited  to  a  very  few ;  a  long  time  is  re¬ 
quired  before  ideas  on  abstract  selects  can 
be  communicated ;  success  in  teaching 
useful  articulation  is  limited  to  a  small 
number  compared  with  the  whole  number 
of  pupils;  and  the  cases  of  success  are 
those  principally  who  had  once  been  able 
to  articulate.  —  Mr.  Day  says  of  articula¬ 
tion,  “as  a  regular  part  of  a  system  of 
public  education,  its  introduction  into  our 
(American)  institutions,  I  am  persuaded, 
would  be  a  serious  misfortune  to  the  cause 
of  deaf  and  dumb  instruction.”  Again, 
“The  German  method  has  advantages  for 
the  few,  the  American  method  for  the 
mass.”  “The  great  body  of  the  (Ameri¬ 
can)  pupils  succeed  in  acquiring  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  written  language,  become  able  to 
read  books,  and  to  hold  intercourse,  through 
writing,  with  friends  and  acquaintances. 
That  this,  as  a  practical  acquisition,  is 
greatly  superior  to  the  slow,  imperfect, 
and  unpleasant  articulation  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  Germany,  does  not,  in  my 
own  mind,  admit  of  a  doubt.”  “  The  Ger¬ 
man  method  of  instruction  is  attended 
with  a  great  increase  of  expense.  It  in¬ 
volves  a  great  loss  of  time,  and  secures 
jess  progress  in  the  pupil’s  acquaintance 
with  language  and  general  knowledge 
than  our  own  (the  American).”  It  is, 
also,  more  difficult  to  teach  articulation  in 
die  English  than  in  the  French  or  Ger¬ 
man  languages.  —  There  is,  however,  al¬ 
ways  among  the  deaf  and  dumb  a  number 


who  lost  their  hearing  after  they  had  be¬ 
come  able  to  speak,  and  had  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  language.  Experiments  are 
now  in  progress,  in  several  institutions,  to 
ascertain  how  far,  in  such  favourable  cases, 
it  may  be  desirable  to  give  instruction  in 
articulation,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  instruction  ;  which  experiments 
thus  far  are  promising. — The  formation  of 
cabinets  containing  objects  for  illustration, 
apparatus  for  experiments,  curiosities,  &c., 
is  a  recent  feature  of  our  institutions. 
Trades  have  also  been  introduced,  inducing 
habits  of  industry,  and  preparing  the  pupil 
for  the  practical  duties  of  life. 

Schopenhauer  (Joanna  Frosina),  a  ce¬ 
lebrated  German  novelist,  was  born  at 
Dantzick  in  Prussia,  in  1770.  She  exhi¬ 
bited  at  an  early  age  a  great  facility  in 
the  acquirement  of  languages,-  and  also 
much  taste  for  the  fine  arts.  Soon  after 
her  marriage,  she  accompanied  her  hus¬ 
band  on  a  tour  through  Germany,  the 
Netherlands,  England,  Scotland,  France, 
and  Switzerland  ;  and,  at  his  death,  which 
took  place  in  1806,  she  fixed  her  residence 
at  Weimar,  where  her  house  soon  became 
the  centre  of  a  very  select  society.  She 
commenced  her  literary  career  by  a  de¬ 
scription  of  tho  portraits  of  Goethe,  Wie- 
land,  Herder,  and  Schiller,  painted  by 
Kiigelgen.  She  next  wrote  the  “  Life  of 
Fernow”  (1810);  which  was  speedily  fol- 
. lowed  by  her  “  Travels  through  England 
and  Scotland”  (1813 ;  8d  ed.  1826),  a  vo¬ 
lume  of  “Tales”  (1816),  a  “Journey 
through  the  south  of  France  as  far  as 
Chamouny”  (1817,  2  vols. ;  2d  ed.  1824), 
and  an  “Excursion  to  the  Rhine  and  the 
districts  bordering  upon  it”  (1818).  De¬ 
licate  observations,  united  with  a  flowing 
and  attractive  style,  obtained  for  these 
works  an  extensive  and  well-merited  cir¬ 
culation.  But  the  work  which  did  more 
than  any  other  to  establish  the  literary 
reputation  of  Mad.  Schopenhauer  is  her 
novel  of  “  Gabrielle”  (1819-20;  2d  ed. 
1826),  in  which  the  female  character  is 
exhibited  with  the  greatest  skill  and  truth 
to  nature,  and  the  “great  world”  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  an  interesting  and  charming 
manner. .  She  is  the  author  also  of  seve¬ 
ral  other  novels,  of  a  work  on  “John  Van 
Eyck  and  his  successors”  (1822,  2  vols.), 
and  of  an  “  Excursion  to  the  Lower  Rhine 
and  Belgium”  (1831).  A  complete  edi¬ 
tion  of  her  writings  was  published,  at 
Leipsic  and  Frankfort,  in  1830  and  follow¬ 
ing  years,  in  24  volumes. — Mad.  Schopen¬ 
hauer  died  at  Jena,  in  April  1838. 

Schubert  (Gotthillf  Henry  von)  was 
born  in  April  1780,  at  Hohenstein,  in  Sax- 
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ony,  where  his  father  was  the  pastor  of  a 
congregation.  He  was  intended  by  his 
parents  for  the  ecclesiastical  profession, 
and  was  sent,  in  1800,  to  study  theology 
at  the  university  of  Leipsic.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  was  little  in  accordance  with  his 
own  tastes;  and  in  the  following  year,  he 
quitted  Leipsic,  and  went  to  Jena,  where 
he  engaged  in  the  study  of  medicine. 
After  taking  his  doctor’s  degree,  he  be¬ 
came  a  practitioner  at  Altenburg ;  but  after 
a  residence  there  of  only  two  years,  in 
which  time  he  had  met  with  considerable 
success  as  a  physician,  he  was  induced,  by 
a  desire  to  prosecute  his  mineralogical 
studies,  to  go  to  Freyberg,  in  1805.  From 
this  place  he  went,  in  1800,  to  Dresden, 
where  he  delivered  several  courses  of  lec¬ 
tures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  and  publish¬ 
ed  the  substance  of  them  in  1808.  Here, 
too,  he  commenced  the  publication  of  his 
work  entitled  “  Glimpses  of  a  general  his¬ 
tory  of  Life.”  He  was  appointed,  in  1809, 
director,  or  principal,  of  the  “  Real  Insti- 
tut”  at  Nuremberg;  an  office  which  he 
held  until  that  institution  was  dissolved 
in  1816.  He  then  accepted  an  offer 
to  take  charge  of  the  education  of  the 
children  of  the  grand  duke  of  Mecklen- 
burg-Schwerin.  Bat  the  climate  of  Meck¬ 
lenburg,  with  the  mode  of  living,  proving 
injurious  to  his  health,  he  returned  to  Ba¬ 
varia,  and  occupied  successively  there  a 
chair  of  Natural  History  in  the  universi¬ 
ties  of  Erlangeff  and  of  Munich.  His 
writings  are  very  voluminous,  and  em¬ 
brace  a  wide  range  of  investigation  and 
of  thought,  —  the  natural  sciences,  meta¬ 
physics,  theology.  He  is  also  the  author 
of  several  volumes  of  travels,  of  a  biogra- 
phy  of  Oberlin,  and  a  collection  of  tales 
(1840). 

Schumacher  (Henry  Christian),  born 
on  the  3d  of  September  1780,  at  Bram- 
stedt  in  Holstein,  was,  in  1810,  appointed 
“extraordinary”  professor  of  Astronomy 
in  the  university  of  Copenhagen.  In  1813, 
he  became  the  director  of  the  observatory 
at  Manheim  in  Germany;  but  returned  to 
Copenhagen,  in  1815,  as  an  “ordinary” 
professor  of  Astronomy,  and  director  of  the 
observatory  in  that  city.  He  was  charged 
in  1817,  by  the  king  of  Denmark,  with 
the  surveys  necessary  for  the  construction 
of  a  new  map  of  that  kingdom ;  and  in 
1821,  by  the  Royal  Society  of  the  Sciences 
in  Copenhagen,  with  the  superintendence 
of  a  new  survey  of  the  duchies  of  Hol¬ 
stein  and  Lauenburg.  Since  the  last- 
mentioned  period,  he  has  resided  at  Altona, 
where  a  small  but  well-furnished  observa¬ 
tory  has  been  provided  for  his  use,  by  the 
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Danish  government.  He  co-operated,  in 
1824,  with  the  English  Board  of  Longitude 
in  determining  the  exact  difference  of  lon¬ 
gitude  between  the  observatories  of  Altona 
and  Greenwich,  for  which  purpose  a  steam¬ 
er,  having  on  board  28  English  and  8  Dan¬ 
ish  chronometers,  was  employed  by  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Admiralty  to  make  several  passages 
between  Greenwich  and  Altona.  In  1830, 
he  made  a  series  of  experiments  on  the 
length  of  the  seconds’  pendulum,  to  serve 
as  a  basis  for  a  new  system  of  measures  in 
Denmark. — Mr.  Schumacher  has  publish¬ 
ed  a  series  of  astronomical  tables  ( Astro - 
nnmische  Ili'dfstafeln ),  from  1820  to  1829 ; 
also,  since  1822,  the  exact  distances  from 
the  moon  of  the  planets  Venus,  Mars,  Ju¬ 
piter,  and  Saturn,  to  be  used  in  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  longitude  at  sea ;  together 
with  the  “Astronomical  News”  ( AstroiM - 
mische  Nachrichlen),  which  first  appeared 
in  1813, — a  series  of  “Astronomical  Trans¬ 
actions”  ( Astronomischen  Abhandlungen ), 
— and,  since  1836,  his  “Astronomical  An¬ 
nals”  ( Astronomischen  Jahrbuchs). 

Schutz  (Christian  Godfrey)  was  born 
in  May  1747,  at  Dedersthdt,  in  the  county 
of  Mansfeld  in  Germany.  In  1768,  he 
was  aq  instructor  of  Mathematics  in  the 
“  Ritteracademie”  at  Brandenburg ;  in 
1769,  “inspector”  of  the  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  at  Halle ;  in  1776,  an  “  ordinary”  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  Theological  Faculty  of  the 
university  of  that  city;  and  in  1779,  a 
professor  of  Poetry  and  Eloquence  at  Jena. 
Here,  in  1785,  he  founded  the  well-known 
journal,  entitled  the  “  Allgemeine  Litera- 
turzeitung.”  In  1804,  he  returned  to 
Halle,  as  a  professor  of  Literary  History 
and  Eloquence ;  to  which  office  was  added, 
in  1807,  that  of  director  of  the  Philologi¬ 
cal  Seminary  attached  to  the  university. 
He  died  in  May  1832.  —  Schutz  edited 
the  “Nubes”  of  Aristophanes  (1770),  the 
“Phaenissas”  of  Euripides  (1772),  Xeno¬ 
phon’s  “  Memorabilia”  (1780),  yEschylus 
(5  vols.  1782-1800),  “  Ciceronis  Rhetori- 
ca”  (2  vols.  1804),  “Cic.  Epistoloe”  (6  vols. 
1809-12),  “Cic.  Opera”  (20  vols.  1814- 
21),  and  “Aristophanes”  (1821).  He  pub¬ 
lished  also  an  edition  of  IJoogeveen’s 
“Doctrina  particularum  grsecarum”  (1782). 
And  he  was  the  author  of  the  “  Principles 
of  Logic”  (1773),  of  an  “Introduction  tc 
Speculative  Philosophy”  (1775),  of  a  work 
on  “The  cultivation  of  the  Understanding 
and  the  Taste”  (2  vols.  1776-78),  of  an 
essay  on  the  “Genius  and  Writings  of 
Lessing”  (1782),  of  a  treatise  “  De  doctri¬ 
na  particularum  latinee  linguae”  (1784), 
besides  a  number  of  elementary  works  for 
the  use  of  schools. 
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Sciacca;  a  town  and  sea-port  of  the 
island  of  Sicily,  on  the  S.  coast,  about  30 
miles  N.W.  of  Girgenti,  with  about  13,000 
inhabitants.'  It  is  one  of  the  principal 
ports,  in  the  S.  part  of  the  island,  for  the 
exportation  of  corn ;  and  the  rock,  on  which 
the  town  stands,  is,  in  numerous  places, 
hollowed  out  into  caricatori,  or  corn-cel¬ 
lars.  Some  of  the  famous  hot-springs, 
whence  the  town  had  its  ancient  name, — 
Thermae,  Seluntinas , — are  a  little  without 
the  walls.  But  the  steam-baths,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  which  was  ascribed,  in  anti¬ 
quity,  to  Daedalus,  are  on  the  summit  of  an 
isolated  mountain,  about  3  miles  N.E.  of 
the  town,  and  correspond  exactly  with  the 
description  of  Diodorus  Siculus.  They 
continue,  as  of  old,  to  be  frequented  by  pa¬ 
tients,  and  consist  of  several  sudorific  grot¬ 
toes,  or  caverns. 

Screw-Propellers  ;  contrivances  for 
propelling  vessels,  acting  entirely,  or  for  the 
most  part,  under  water.  The  idea  of  using 
such  contrivances  for  this  purpose  appears 
to  be  nearly  coeval  with  the  attempt  to  move 
boats  by  means  of  machinery.  They  were 
found  in  use  in  China  by  the  Jesuit  missiona¬ 
ries  who  visited  that  country,  and  in  Europe 
may  be  traced  back  as  far  as  ttye  year 
1792.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  steam¬ 
boat,  various  attempts  have  been  made, 
both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  to  use 
them;  but  so  long  as  steam-navigation 
was  chiefly  confined  to  rivers,  the  greater 
velocity  derivable  from  paddle-wheels  pre¬ 
vented  their  introduction.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  the  steam-engine  began  to  be  applied 
to  oceanic  navigation,  the  great  objections 
to  which  paddle-wheels  are  liable  turned 
the  attention  of  inventors  again  to  the 
propellers.  In  1837,  the  successful  ex¬ 
periments  with  the  screw,  patented  in 
England  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Smith  in  1836,  led 
to  its  adoption  in  many  steamers;  and 
since  that  time,  contrivances  of  this  kind 
have  been  extensively  introduced  into 
marine  navigation. — The  advantages  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  substitution  of  the  propeller 
for  the  paddle-wheel  at  sea  may  be  thus 
enumerated.  1st.  The  production  of  an 
equal  effect  with  a  less  cumbersome  appa¬ 
ratus.  2d.  The  greater  regularity  of  ac¬ 
tion  when  the  vessel  is  exposed  to  the 
waves;  the  propeller  being  always  sub¬ 
merged,  while  the  paddles,  by  the  motion 
of  the  vessel,  incessantly  vary  the  depth 
of  their  immersion,  and  thus  produce  great 
irregularity  of  action.  3d.  The  constant 
efficiency  of  the  propeller  in  any  position 
of  the  vessel :  whereas,  if  the  wind  be 
abeam,  the  windward  paddles  may  he  near- 
y  or  entirelv  out  of  the  water,  and  the  lee¬ 


ward  so  deeply  immersed  as  to  be  ineffi¬ 
cient;  this  disadvantage  being,  moreover, 
greatly  increased  by  the  large  surface 
necessarily  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
wind  by  the  paddle-boxes.  4th.  The  con¬ 
sequent  availability  of  the  vessel’s  sails  in 
all  winds.  5th.  Much  less  resistance  to 
the  progress  of  the  vessel  when  the  en¬ 
gines  are  not  in  action.  6th.  Less  liabili¬ 
ty  to  accident  or  derangement,  either  by  the 
violent  action  of  the  waves,  or,  in  case  of 
war,  from  an  enemy’s  shot.  And  7th.  The 
possibility  of  using  a  much  greater  pro¬ 
pelling  surface,  and  thus  increasing  the  use¬ 
ful  effect  of  the  power. — All  the  successful 
propellers  have  been  formed  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  causing  a  helix  or  spiral  to  revolve 
rapidly  about  an  axis  parallel  to  the  keel 
of  the  vessel,  the  resistance  of  the  water 
to  this  motion,  constituting  the  effective 
force  to  propel  the  vessel.  The  propeller 
of  Mr.  Smith,  before  alluded  to,  presents 
the  principle  in  its  simplest  form.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  one  turn  of  a  helix  or  screw-thread, 
raised  upon  an  axis  parallel  to  the  keel  of 
the  vessel,  and  placed  at  its  stern.  To  this 
axis  a  rapid  motion  of  rotation  is  given  by 
the  engines  (the  velocity  of  the  piston 
being,  wifen  necessary,  multiplied  by  ap¬ 
propriate  gearing).  As  the  screw  revolves, 
the  water  is  necessarily  forced  astern,  and 
its  resistance  to  this  motion  furnishes  the 
propelling  force.  —  The  less  the  angle 
which  the  thread  makes  with  the  axis,  the 
greater  will  be  the  length  of  axis  necessa¬ 
ry  for  one  turn  of  the  screw ;  consequently, 
the  greater  the  distance  over  which  the 
water  will  be  forced  during  one  rotation  ; 
and  therefore,  other  things  beino’  the  same, 
the  greater  the  effect  of  the  propeller. 
This  length  of  axis,  corresponding  to  one 
turn  of  the  screw,  is  technically  called 
“  the  pitch.”  If  the  water  were  perfectly 
incapable  of  the  motion  which  the  screw 
tends  to  impart  to  it,  the  whole  motion  of 
the  screw,  reduced  to  the  direction  of  the 
axis,  would  be  transmitted  to  the  vessel. 
But  this  can  never  be  the  case ;  a  certain 
amount  of  motion  is  actually  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  water,  and  this  causes  a  loss  of 
power  (which  is  proportionable  to  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  velocities  of  the  screw 
and  the  vessel),  called  “the  slip.”  The 
slip  of  the  screw  Qthe  velocity  remaining 
the  same)  may  be  diminished  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  diameter;  but  in  so  doing,  the 
surface-friction  will  be  increased.  The 
practical  rule  is  evident,  that  the  screw 
should  be  so  proportioned,  that  the  sum  of 
its  slip  and  its  surface-friction  should  be  a 
minimum,  but  we  believe  that  the  dimen¬ 
sions  thus  indicated  have  never  been  aD- 
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proached  in  practice. — If  no  motion  were 
communicated  to  the  water  by  the  screw, 
it  is  evident  that  an  increase  of  length 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
increase  of  propelling  force;  but  in  fact 
the  water  rapidly  acquires  a  rotary  or  heli¬ 
cal  motion,  which  prevents  any  farther 
propulsive  action  from  the  screw.  Hence 
it  has  never  been  found  advantageous  in 
practice  to  extend  the  length  beyond  that 
necessary  for  a  single  turn  of  the  thread. 
— In  Mr.  Smith’s  original  apparatus,  there 
was  but  a  single  thread,  of  8  feet  pitch, 
which  was  of  course  the  length  of  the  pro¬ 
peller  ;  but  the  action  of  this  having  been 
found  unsatisfactory,  this  length  was  re¬ 
duced  one-half,  by  bringing  the  latter  por¬ 
tion  of  the  thread  upon  the  forward  part 
of  the  axis,  where  it  formed  a  second  and 
opposite  thread.  By  this  means,  greater 
velocity  was  obtained,  and  the  motion  ren¬ 
dered  more  steady.  In  a  similar  way,  the 
length  of  the  propeller  may  be  reduced  at 
pleasure,  different  portions  of  the  thread 
being  transferred  in  their  proper  position 
and  direction  to  the  part  of  the  axis  re¬ 
tained.  Screw-propellers  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion  are  very  numerous.  —  The  propeller 
of  Captain  Ericsson  (patented  in  England 
in  July  1836)  consists  of  a  short  open  cy¬ 
linder  or  ring,  secured  upon  the  axis  by 
two  or  more  radial  arms  or  spokes,  and  car¬ 
rying  upon  its  outer  periphery  the  blades , 
which  are  portions  of  one  turn  of  a  helix. 
The  object  of  this  arrangement  is  to  get 
rid  of  those  portions  of  the  thread  near 
the  axis,  which  are  found  to  diminish  ra¬ 
ther  than  to  increase  the  propelling  effect. 
— The  propeller  of  Mr.  Loper,  much  used 
upon  our  waters,  differs  from  the  others  in 
the  form  of  its  blades,  which  are  not  por¬ 
tions  of  a  regular  helix,  but  present  warped 
surfaces  of  a  peculiar  form ;  the  object 
being  to  increase  the  effect  of  the  propel¬ 
ler,  by  allowing  its  hinder  parts  to  act 
upon  the  water,  already  put  in  motion  by 
the  forward  parts  of  the  screw. — In  1839, 
Mr.  Rennie  proposed  a  new  form  of  pro¬ 
peller,  the  chief  peculiarity  of  which  con¬ 
sists  in  the  inclined  plane  being  wound 
around  a  cone,  instead  of  around  a  cylin¬ 
der.  In  this  propeller,  the  pitch  is  not 
uniform,  but  constantly  increases ;  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  which  is  to  enable  the  propeller  to 
‘exert  its  action  upon  the  water  for  a  longer 
time  than  it  otherwise  would.  Mr.  Ren¬ 
nie  also  increased  the  breadth  of  the  thread 
from  the  front  to  the  hinder  part  of  the 
screw,  so  that  the  edge  moving  through  the 
water  presented  to  it  an  inclined  plane, 
and  thus  diminished  the  ineffective  re¬ 
sistance  The  projection  of  this  propel¬ 


ler  upon  a  plane  passing  through  the 
keel  of  the  vessel  bears  a  strong  resem¬ 
blance  to  the  figure  of  the  tails  of  some 
of  the  fast-swimming  fishes.  —  There  are 
many  other  forms  of  propellers;  but  we 
have  made  mention  only  of  the  best  known 
and  most  approved  of  them.  Nor  can 
we  say  anything  here  of  the  various  modes 
of  propulsion  by  jets  of  water,  by  oscil¬ 
lating  paddles,  or  horizontal  wheels,  ex¬ 
cept  that  they  have  all  failed  in  prac¬ 
tice. 

Scotland.*  See  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  (Sup.) 

Scribe  (Augustin  Eugene),  the  most 
prolific  of  French  dramatic  writers,  was 
born  at  Paris,  in  December  1791.  After 
receiving  his  preparatory  education  at  the 
college  of  Sainte-Barbe,  he  commenced 
the  study  of  the  law ;  from  which,  how¬ 
ever,  he  was  soon  drawn  aside  by  his  lite¬ 
rary  propensities.  The  facility  with  which 
he  could  strike  off,  as  it  were  at  a  heat, 
those  lively  dramatic  pieces,  so  popular  in 
France  under  the  name  of  vaudevilles, 
was  altogether  extraordinary;  and  the 
number  of  them  which  he  composed,  dur¬ 
ing  a  period  of  more  than  30  years,  and 
which  were  represented  at  various  thea¬ 
tres  in  Paris,  for  the  most  part  with  very 
brilliant  success,  has  earned  for  him  a 
reputation  far  surpassing  that  of  any  pre¬ 
ceding  writer  in  the  same  department. 
In  1836,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 
the  French  Academy,  in  the  room  of  Ar¬ 
nault.  Since  then,  he  has  almost  entirely 
abandoned  the  vaudeville,  and  applied 
himself  to  the  composition  of  comedies 
of  a  higher  order.  —  M.  Scribe  has  also 
written  several  novels  or  tales.  More 
than  any  other  of  his  contemporaries,  he 
may  be  regarded  as  the  literary  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  French  metropolis;  and 
he  will  go  down,  if  not  to  a  remote  pos¬ 
terity,  at  least  to  the  next  generation  or 
two,  as  one  of  the  best  delineators  of  the 
manners  of  its  inhabitants. 

Scud  is  the  name  given  by  seamen  to 
loose,  vapoury  clouds,  driven  swiftly  along 
by  the  winds.  To  scud  signifies  to  run 
directly  before  the  wind  in  a  gale. 

Scull  ;  an  oar  so  short  that  one  man 
can  work  a  pair.  It  most  generally  im¬ 
plies  an  oar  placed  over  the  stern  of  a  boat 
and  worked  from  side  to  side ;  the  blade 
which  is  turned  diagonally,  being  always 
in  the  water. 

Scurvy.*  Late  researches  have  ren¬ 
dered  the  propriety  of  acid  diet  in  this  dis¬ 
ease  somewhat  doubtful. 

Sea-sickness.*  The  ancient  writers 
recommend,  for  this  disorder,  acid  fruits 
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or  bread  and  vegetables  soaked  in  vinegar, 
after  the  stomach  has  been  cleansed  by 
vomiting,  and  not  before.  An  old  remedy, 
also,  for  sea-sickness,  and  a  very  common 
one  among  sailors,  is  a  draught  or  two  of 
sea-water,  which,  though  disagreeable 
enough,  generally  produces  the  desired 
effect.  The  most  effective  antidote  or 
remedy,  however,  consists  in  lying  in  the 
horizontal  position.  In  some  persons  its 
violence  is  prevented  by  small  doses  of 
opium,  or  by  soda-water,  or  saline  draughts 
in  the  act  of  effervescence.  And  liniments 
and  plasters  containing  opium,  applied  to 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  are  also  recom¬ 
mended,  as  mitigating,  or  even  preventing, 
this  most  annoying  malady. 

Seal.*  The  seal-fishing  is  chiefly  pro¬ 
secuted  from  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  the  United  States;  but  whalers  take' 
out  seal-clubs  as  part  of  their  equipment, 
the  animal  being  most  readily  despatched 
by  a  blow  on  the  nose ;  and  one  ship  has 
been  known  to  obtain  a  cargo  of  from  4000 
to  5000,  yielding  nearly  100  tuns  of  oil. 
When  taken  in  the  spring  of  the  year, 
at  which  time  they  are  fattest,  a  full- 
grown  seal  will  yield  from  8  to  12  gal¬ 
lons  of  oil,  and  a  small  one  from  4  to  5 
gallons. 

Sealing-Wax*  was  formerly  made  of 
bees-wax  and  resin,  but  since  the  intro¬ 
duction  into  use  of  shellac,  the  most  adhe¬ 
sive  of  the  gum  resins,  the  finer  kinds 
have  been  principally  composed  of  that 
material,  with  some  other  substances  add¬ 
ed,  to  make  it  ignite  freely,  and  to  colour 
it. — The  best  red  sealing-wax  is  made  by 
melting  in  a  very  gentle  heat  48  parts  of 
shellac,  with  19  of  Venice  turpentine  and 
1  of  Peruvian  balsam ;  32  parts  of  the 
finest  cinnabar,  thoroughly  levigated,  are 
then  stirred  in,  and  the  whole  well  mixed. 
When  it  has  cooled  down,  it  is  either  rolled 
into  sticks,  or  shaped  in  brass  moulds. 
The  best  black  sealing-wax  is  a  mixture 
of  60  parts  of  shellac  and  30  of  ivory-black ; 
,t  may  be  perfumed  with  a  little  Peru  bal¬ 
sam  or  styrax.  The  great  seals  applied, 
in  tin  boxes,  to  certain  legal  documents, 
are  made  of  a  mixture  of  15  parts  of  Venice 
turpentine.  5  of  olive  oil,  and  8  of  wax 
melted  together,  and  coloured  with  red 
lead. 

Sebastian*  (San).  This  city  has  been 
almost  entirely  rebuilt  since  the  year  1813 ; 
and  it  is  now  one  of  the  neatest  and  most 
regularly  constructed  towns  in  the  penin- 
sma,  presenting  a  favourable  contrast  to 
most  other  Spanish  cities.  It  has  always 
been  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and 
*va&  the  scat,  of  the  Philippine  Company. 


It  is  the  port  whence  Pampeluna,  Vit'coria, 
Logrono,  &c.,  obtain  most  part  of  their 
supplies  of  colonial  and  other  foreign  goods; 
and  at  which  the  greater  part  of  the  French 
and  English  manufactures  destined  for 
Madrid,  and  other  towns  in  the  interior, 
are  imported.  Its  exports  are  chiefly  iron 
and  wool. 

Sebastiani,*  while  minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  during  the  administration  of  Casi- 
mir  Perier,  had  the  difficult  task  assigned 
to  him  of  defending  in  the  Chambers  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  French  government, 
which  was  vehemently  attacked  by  the 
opposition;  and  on  one  occasion  particu¬ 
larly,  he  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the 
severest  animadversions  on  the  part  of  his 
political  adversaries,  as  well  as  became 
generally  unpopular,  by  indiscreetly  and 
coldly  declaring  that  “order  once  more 
reigned  in  Warsaw,”  meaning  that  the 
Russians  were  again  in  the  undisturbed 
occupation. of  that  city,  and  that  the  insur¬ 
rection  of  the  Poles,  for  the  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  their  national  independence,  was 
suppressed.  Partly,  it  is  probable,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  disagreeable  and  embarrassing 
position  in  which  he  .found  himself  placed, 
but  also  because  of  his  impaired  health,  he 
resigned  the  department  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
continuing,  nevertheless,  to  be  a  member 
of  the  cabinet.  In  November  1832,  how¬ 
ever,  he  resumed  the  charge  of  that  de¬ 
partment,  and  retained  it  till  the  change 
of  ministry,  consequent  on  the  death  of 
Casimer  Perier,  in  the  following  summer. 
But  he  was  not,  by  this  event,  altogether 
deprived  of  the  confidence  of  the  king. 
He  was  permitted  to  retain  the  title  of  a 
minister  of  state,  although  obliged,  by  the 
condition  of  his  health,  to  absent  himself 
for  a  time  from  Paris,  first  at  a  watering- 
place  in  France,  and  then  in  Italy.  On  his 
return,  he  resumed  his  seat  in  the  cabinet 
council,  which  he  resigned  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  April  1834,  when  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  refused  to  sanction  the  treaty 
negotiated  by  him  with  the  United  States, 
by  which  France  engaged  to  pay  to  the 
latter  the  sum  of  25  millions  of  francs,  as 
an  indemnity  for  depredations  committed 
on  American  commerce,  during  the  period 
of  her  last  war  with  England.  As  a  com¬ 
pensation,  in  some  degree,  for  the  sacrifice 
which  he  had  felt  himself  in  honour  bound 
to  make,  M.  Sebastiani  was  then  appointed, 
by  Louis  Philippe,  his  ambassador  to  Na¬ 
ples.  From  Naples  he  was  transferred  to 
London,  in  January  1835;  and  remained 
there  a  little  more  than  5  years,  constantly 
occupied  with  important  negotiations,  re- 
|  lating  to  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  o. 
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Belgium,  the  mutual  right  of  visiting  ves¬ 
sels  suspected  of  carrying  on  the  African 
slave-trade,  and  the  pacification  of  the 
East.  Even  while  absent  from  France  on 
this  mission,  he  was  several  times  re¬ 
elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
lie  has  since  continued  to  be  a  member  of 
that  body ;  in  which,  too,  he  has  always 
exercised  a  certain  degree  of  influence, 
although  of  late  years  it  is  seldom,  only, 
that  he  has  taken  a  share  in  the  discus¬ 
sions.  In  October  1840,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  a  marshal  of  France ;  in 
1841,  he  took  a  decided  stand  in  favour  of 
the  plan  for  fortifying  the  city  of  Paris; 
and  in  1842,  he  was  the  president,  or  chair¬ 
man,  of  the  committee  appointed  to  report 
to  the  Chambers  on  the  “projet  de  loi” 
respecting  the  regency,  in  the  very  proba¬ 
ble  event  of  the  death  of  Louis  Philippe 
before  the  majority  of  his  grandson,  the 
heir  apparent  to  his  throne. 

Sedan;  a  fortified  town  of  France,  on 
the  river  Meuse,  in  the  department  of  the 
Ardennes,  in  49°  42'  N.  lat.,  and  4°  58' 
E.  long.  Population  in  1841,  12,235.  It 
has  long  been  noted  for  its  woollen  marm- 
lactures,  consisting  principally  of  fine  black 
cloths,  and  kerseymeres.  In  1836-37,  the 
vork-people  employed  in  them  amounted 
o  from  11,000  to  12,000;  of  whom  from 
3000  to  4000  belonged  to  the  town.  A 
favorable  report  has  been  made  of  the  con¬ 
dition  of  these  work-people,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  same  class  of  persons  in 
other  manufacturing  towns  of  the  kingdom. 
Instruction  is  more  extensively  diffused 
among  them,  and  they  have  generally  the 
signs  of  good  health ;  circumstances  said 
to  be  chiefly  consequent  on  the  non-intro¬ 
duction  of  children  into  the  factories  at  too 
early  an  age. 

Sedgwick  (Theodore),  the  eldest  son  of 
Theodore  Sodgwick,  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts 
(noticed  in  a  previous  volume  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  work),  was  born  at  Sheffield,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  in  December  1780.  He  was 
educated  at  Yale  College,  and  then  studied 
law  under  the  eye  of  his  father.  On  be- 
in^  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  removed  to  Al- 
bany.  Here  he  practised  his  profession, 
from  about  the  year  1801  until  1822,  in 
partnership  with  Mr.  Harmanus  Bleecker, 
who  was  afterwards  Charge  d’Affaires  of 
the  United  States  in  Holland.  In  the  last- 
mentioned  year,  he  was  compelled  by  the 
impaired  state  of  his  health  to  withdraw 
from  business.  He  retired  to  Stockbridge, 
in  his  native  state,  which  had  been  former¬ 
ly  the  place  of  residence  of  his  family,  and 
continued  there,  occupied  in  literary  and 
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agricultural  pursuits,  down  to  the  period 
of  his  death.  He  was  twice  a  member  of 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  and  one 
of  the  first  advocates  and  most  earnest  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  ra  il-road  from  Boston  to  Al¬ 
bany. — Mr.  Sedgwick  was  twice  the  can¬ 
didate  of  the  Democratic  party  for  the 
Berkshire  District  to  Congress,  and  once 
the  candidate  of  the  same  party  for  the 
office  of  Lieutenant-Governor. — During  his 

o 

residence  at  Stockbridge,  he  published  two 
works,  entitled  “  Hints  to  my  Country  men,” 
and  “  Public  and  Private  Economy  ;”  in 
which,  exploring  regions  of  thought,  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  mere  party  considera¬ 
tions,  he  sought  to  promote  the  greatest 
good  of  the  whole  number  of  the  people. — 
He  died  at  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  in 
November  1839,  aged  59,  of  an  attack  of 
apoplexy,  which  he  experienced  just  after 
he  had  addressed  a  political  meeting. 

Sedition,  in  law,  is  a  general  and  not 
strictly  technical  word,  comprising,  in 
common  language,  offences  against  the 
state  which  do  not  amount  to  treason.  It 
is  of  the  like  tendency  with  treason,  but 
without  the  overt  acts  which  are  essential 
to  the  latter. 

Segur*  (Paul  Philippe  de)  published,  in 

1829,  a  “  History  of  Russia  and  of  Peter 
the  Great.”  In  March  1830,  he  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  French  Academy,  while 
his  father  was  still  living  and  a  member 
of  the  same  learned  body,  a  circumstance 
which  had  never  before  occurred.  He  was 
promoted  after  the  revolution  of  July 

1830,  to  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant-general, 
and,  towards  the  close  of  the  same  year, 
was  called  to  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  In 
the  course  of  the  year  1835  appeared  his 
“History  of  Charles  VIII.  (3  vols.),  being 
a  continuation  of  a  history  of  France, 
written  by  bis  father,  and  prepared  by  the 
aid  of  his  father’s  papers. 

Seidelmann  died  at  Dresden,  in  1829. 

Senegal.*  This  name  is  given  to  some 
small  French  colonial  estaolishments  on 
the  YV.  coast  of  Africa,  comprising  several 
islands,  and  small  portions  of  the  African 
continent,  between  the  Senegal  and  Gam¬ 
bia  rivers.  It  is  divided  into  two  arron- 
dissements ;  the  N.  consisting  of  the  isles 
of  St.  Louis,  Bavaghe,  Safal,  and  Gheber,  * 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal,  with  some 
few  establishments  on  the  banks  of  that 
river,  and  trading  stations  along  the  coast 
between  Capes  de  V erd  and  Blanco ;  and  the 
S.  arrondissement,  comprising  the  islands 
of  Goree,  Albreda,  on  the  bank  of  the  Gam¬ 
bia,  and  the  other  stations  S.  of  Cape  de 
Verd.  The  total  population  of  these  de¬ 
pendencies  amounted,  in  1841,  to  17,960 
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of  whom  10,209  were  slaves.  They  are 
exceedingly  unhealthful;  but  a  considera¬ 
ble  trade  is  carried  on  in  gum  Senegal,  raw 
hides,  gold,  wax,  elephants’  teeth,  &c., 
which  are  exchanged  for  linen  and  cotton 
fabrics,  brandy,  wines,  liqueurs,  and  other 
provisions.  The  total  value  of  the  exports, 
in  1836,  vvas  4,051,263  francs,  and  of  the 
imports  6,961,894  francs. — Senegal  is  go¬ 
verned  by  a  superior  naval  officer,  who 
resides  at  St.  Louis :  Goree  is  the  seat  of 
a  lieutenant-governor.  There  appears  to 
be  neither  a  representative  assembly,  nor 
a  colonial  council. 

Senna  a  r.*  The  negro  kingdom  of 
Sennaar  has  been  subjected  by  the  vice¬ 
roy  of  Egypt,  and  is  ruled  by  a  governor 
of  his  appointment  residing  at  Kartoum,  a 
town  containing  about  15,000  inhabitants. 
Sennaar,  the  former  capital,  has  very  much 
declined  from  its  former  importance. 

Senna  ;  a  well-known  medicine,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  leaflets,  and  occasionally  of 
the  leaf-stalks  and  pods,  of  several  species 
of  cassia.  It  is  cultivated  chiefly  in  Ara¬ 
bia,  Upper  Egypt,  and  Syria;  and  is  often 
largely  mixed  with  the  leaves  of  the  Cy- 
nanchum  ole  a  folium ,  or  Argel,  which  are 
thick,  and  not  ribbed  like  the  genuine 
senna  leaves.  They  have  a  nauseous, 
mucilaginous,  bitter  taste,  and  yield  a  pale 
brownish-green  infusion.  The  true  senna 
leaves  are  distinctly  ribbed,  thin,  generally 
pointed,  and  when  chewed  have  a  peculiar 
nauseous  flavour,  and  yield  a  dark-brown 
infusion. 

Sennefelder*  died  at  Munich,  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  1834. 

Serf,  derived  from  the  Latin  servus,  is 
the  French  name  for  the  lowest  class  of 
slaves  in  the  dark  ages ;  those  who  were 
incapable  of  holding  property  were  at¬ 
tached  to  the  land,  and  liable  to  feudal 
services  of  the  lowest  description.  They 
were,  in  short,  the  same  class  of  persons 
who,  in  England,  were  styled  villains. 

Servia.*  In  the  war  between  Russia 
and  Turkey,  in  the  years  1828  and  1829, 
both  of  the  belligerents  summoned  the  Ser¬ 
vians  to  arm  in  their  cause.  Prince  Mi- 
losch,  however,  observed  a  strict  neutrality 
between  them,  during  the  whole  of  the 
contest;  and  in  the  treaty  of  Adrianople, 
it  was  stipulated  in  favour  of  the  Servians, 
lhat  certain  districts  which  had  been  se¬ 
parated  from  the  province  in  1813,  should 
be  reannexed  to  it,  and  the  various  privi¬ 
leges  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  treaties 
:>f  Bucharest  and  Ackerman  were  confirm¬ 
ed  to  them.  The  Porte  hesitated  for  some 
.ime  lo  fulfil  these  conditions.  It  was,  in- 
eed.  only  in  1834  that  thev  were  fully 


complied  with,  on  occasion  of  the  formal 
constitution  of  Prince  Milosch  as  the  dele¬ 
gated  sovereign  over  his  countrymen.  It 
was  then  settled  that  the  Servians  should, 
in  future,  pay  to  the  Porte  an  annual  tri¬ 
bute  of  2,300.000  Turkish  piastres.  They 
were  to  be  independent  in  all  other  re¬ 
spects  ;  and  nowhere  else  but  in  Belgrade 
were  the  Turks  to  enjoy  equal  privileges 
with  them.  After  organizing  the  different 
departments  of  the  public  administration, 
Prince  Milosch  founded,  in  1835,  a  gym¬ 
nasium  at  Kragujewacz,  and  employed 
properly  qualified  persons  to  explore  the 
country,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  its  mi¬ 
neral  resources.  A  constitution  was  adopted 
by  a  popular  assembly,  convened  for  the 
purpose,  on  the  10th  of  February  of  the 
same  year,  which  proved  to  be  of  so  liberal 
a  character  as  to  meet  with  the  disappro¬ 
bation  of  the  Russian  and  Austrian  go¬ 
vernments,  as  well  as  of  the  sultan.  An¬ 
other  and  more  aristocratical  one  was,  in 
consequence,  substituted  for  it  in  1838. 
The  popular  representative  bodies,  which 
had  been  originally  proposed,  were  re¬ 
placed  by  a  senate,  on  which  was  conferred 
the  right  of  voting  the  taxes,  of  fixing  the 
pay  of  the  troops  and  the  salaries  of  all 
persons  in  the  employment  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  of  discussing  and  giving  or  refusing 
their  sanction  to  the  measures  brought  for¬ 
ward  by  the  executive  branch  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  and  of  preferring  articles  of 
accusation  against  the  ministers.-  It  was 
easy  to  foresee  that,  in  the  event  of  any 
collision  between  the  prince  and  a  body 
invested  with  all  these  powers,  the  latter, 
though  appointed  (for  life)  by  the  former, 
would  almost  of  necessity  triumph.  This 
was  what  accordingly  happened  in  1839. 
Prince  Milosch  was  forced  to  abdicate. 
The  senate  permitted  him  to  retire  into 
Wallachia,  and  proclaimed,  in  his  stead, 
his  son  Milan  Obrenowitsch.  But  this 
prince  dying  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  a 
younger  son,  Michael  Obrenowich,  who 
had  accompanied  his  father  in  his  exile, 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  Milosch, 
who  had  protested  against  the  force  that 
had  been  practised  against  him  by  the  se¬ 
nate,  at  first  refused  to  allow  his  son  to 
depart  from  Bucharest,  where  he  was  re¬ 
siding,  but  was  at  length  obliged  to  yield 
to  the  positive  commands  of  the  Porte. 
Michael  proceeded  first  to  Constantinople, 
and  thence  to  Belgrade,  where  he  arrived 
in  March  1840.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
leaders  of  the  party  who  had  deposed 
Prince  Milosch,  and  who  had  hoped  to 
govern  in  the  name  of  his  son,  had  found 
their  mistake,  and  set  about  plotting  an- 
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other  change  in  the  government.  Having 
obtained  information  of  a  conspiracy  which 
had  been  formed  against  him,  Michael  put 
himself  promptly  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
troops  in  order  to  suppress  it;  but  it  was 
already  too  late.  The  conspirators  had 
taken  their  measures  in  anticipation  of  this 
step,  and,  encountering  him  successfully, 
obliged  him  to  seek  a  refuge  in  the  Aus¬ 
trian  town  of  Semlin,  accompanied  by  his 
mother  and  uncle.  On  the  16th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1842,  a  representative  assembly 
elected  in  his  place  the  grandson  of  the 
celebrated  Czerny  George,  Alexander  Pe- 
trowich,  a  young  man  who  had  received 
an  excellent  education,  and  who  assumed 
the  direction  of  affairs  under  the  name  of 
Alexander  Georgewich.  Although,  how¬ 
ever,  his  election  had  been  made  with  the 
assent  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Turkish 
commissioner  and  the  pacha  of  Belgrade, 
the  emperor  of  Russia  required  that  it 
should  be  annulled.  The  Porte  at  first 
refused  to  comply  with  this  demand,  and 
sent  the  “  herat”  of  investiture  to  the  new 
prince  of  Servia  ;  but  Austria  not  deeming 
it  expedient  to  oppose  the  pretensions  of 
Russia  to  dictate  in  the  case,  the  other 
great  European  powers  likewise  did  not 
interfere;  and  a  new  assembly  was,  at 
length,  convoked,  to  proceed  to  another 
election.  Having  thus  far  carried  its  point, 
the  Russian  government  now  insisted  far¬ 
ther  on  the  exclusion  of  the  leaders  in  the 
late  insurrection  from  the  assembly.  This 
was  refused ;  and  Alexander  Georgewich 
was  again  chosen.  His  authority  has  since 
been  universally  acknowledged.  —  This 
prince  has  an  accredited  agent  residing  in 
Constantinople,  through  whom  alone  his 
communications  with  the  Porte  are  main¬ 
tained.  He  is  under  an  obligation  to  fur¬ 
nish  to  the  latter,  when  required,  a  con¬ 
tingent  force  of  12,000  men,  and  to  pay  an 
annual  tribute  of  2,300,000  Turkish  pias¬ 
tres.  The  pacha  of  Belgrade  occupies  that 
city  witli  a  garrison  of  5,000  men,  but 
exercises  no  influence  whatever  on  the 
administration  of  public  affairs  in  Servia. 
There  are  4  ministers,  who  compose  the 
prince’s  council,  to  wit,  the  ministers  of 
the  Interior,  of  Foreign  Affairs,  of  the 
Finances,  and  of  Justice.  The  senate  con¬ 
sists  of  a  president  and  16  senators ;  and 
there  is  a  national  representative  assem¬ 
bly.  The  Servians  enjoy  an  unlimited 
religious  freedom.  The  standing  army  is 
very  inconsiderable,  not  exceeding  1750 
men ;  but  all  males  capable  of  bearing 
arms  are  enrolled  in  the  militia,  and  a 
force  of  40,000  men  may  be  collected  on 
an  emergency.  —  Kragujewacz  is  the  seat 
of  government. 


Sestini.*  In  1828-30,  this  learned 
numismatist  published  a  description  of  the 
museum  at  Herderwar,  in  7  volumes,  and 
in  1831,  that  of  the  Greek  medals  in  the 
Chaudoir  collection.  He  died  in  June 
1832,  after  having  been  the  author  of  about 
50  volumes  on  the  subject  of  numisma¬ 
tics.  ' 

Sevastopol;  a  fortified  town  and  sea¬ 
port  of  European  Russia,  on  the  W.  coast 
of  the  Crimea,  in  44°  36'  N.  lat.,  and  33° 
30'  E.  long.  It  is  situated  on  one  of  the 
finest  bays  in  the  world.  The  bottom  is 
clay  and  mud,  and  is  quite  free  from  rocks 
and  shoals.  The  bay,  too,  is  defended  by 
strong  forts,  on  both  sides  of  the  entrance. 
Merchantmen  are  excluded  from  Sevasto¬ 
pol  ;  and  it  is  the  principal  station  of  the 
Russian  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea. 

Seyffarth.*  To  his  works  already 
mentioned  are  to  be  added  his  “  Observa¬ 
tions  on  the  Egyptian  Papyrus  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Berlin”  (1826),  and  his  “  Sys- 
tema  astronomise  TEgyptiacse  quadriparti- 
tum”  (4  parts,  1833).  He  was  lately  re¬ 
siding  at  Dresden. 

Shark.*  Sharks’  fins  are  imported  in 
large  quantities  from  India  into  China, 
where  they  are  esteemed  a  very  strength¬ 
ening  food.  They  are  chiefly  collected  in 
the  Arabian  and  Persian  Gulphs ;  but  they 
are  likewise  prepared  on  the  coast  of  India. 
The  largest  are  considered  the  best;  those 
under  nine  inches  long  are  estimated  at 
half  the  value  of  the  others. 

Sheathing;  the  covering  laid  on  a 
ship’s  bottom  to  defend  it  from  the  worms. 
Thin  sheets  of  copper  nailed  on  with  cop¬ 
per  nails  constitute,  at  present,  the  sheath¬ 
ing  of  all  the  better  kinds  of  vessels.  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  suggested  the  application 
of  pieces  of  zinc  or  iron  upon  different 
parts  of  the  copper  surface,  which,  by  the 
action  of  the  sea-water,  render  the  latter 
metal  electro-negative,  and  capable,  there¬ 
fore,  of  resisting  the  oxidizing  and  corro¬ 
sive  agencies  of  the  substances  held  in 
solution.  The  pieces  of  iron  or  of  zinc 
so  applied  have  been  properly  called  pro¬ 
tectors  ;  but  by  occasioning  the  precipita¬ 
tion  of  earthy  matters  upon  the  copper, 
while  they  effectually  protect  it,  they  ren¬ 
der  its  surface  favourable  to  the  adhesion 
of  weeds,  barnacles,  &c.,  and  sometimes 
to  such  an  ’extent  as  to  interfere  with  the 
passage  of  the  ship  through  the  water.  It. 
is  upon  such  grounds  that  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy’s  suggestion  has  been  neglected. 

Sheerness;  a  sea-port  town  of  Eng 
land,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  cn  a  low 
tongue  of  land  at  the  N.W.  extremity  of 
the  Isle  of  Sheppy,  at  the  confluence  ol 
the  Thames  and  Medway,  36  mdes  E.  b> 
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S.  of  London.  Its  population,  in  18411 , 
including'  the  parish,  was  7983.  It  is 
noted  for  its  dockyard,  which  covers  an 
area  of  about  50  acres.  It  comprises  a 
wet  dock  or  basin  of  about  3|  acres,  capa¬ 
ble  of  accommodating  10  sail-of-the-line, 
and  in  which  they  may  take  on  board  their 
stores,  ammunition,  and  provisions,  and  be, 
in  all  respects,  equipped  ready  for  sea. 
There  are  also  three  dry  docks,  each  suit¬ 
able  for  the  accommodation  of  a  line-of- 
battle-ship.  Numerous  convicts  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  dockyard  and  on  the  hulks, 
chiefly  in  the  improvement  and  repairs  of 
the  former.  —  Sheerness  has  also  become, 
to  a  certain  extent,  a  resort  for  sea-bath¬ 
ing- 

Sheffield*  contained  in  1841,  includ¬ 
ing  the  parish,  110,891  inhabitants.  —  In 
addition  to  its  manufactures  of  cutlery 
and  plated  goods,  this  city  is  celebrated  for 
the  great  extent  to  which  the  conversion 
of  iron  into  steel  is  carried  on ;  most  of 
the  steel  used  at  Birmingham,  and  else¬ 
where  in  Great  Britain,  being  prepared 
here.  The  manufacture  of  files  is  also 
one  of  the  staple  trades  of  Sheffield.  —  In 
later  years,  an  augmented  attention  has 
been  bestowed  on  the  education  of  all 
classes  of  the  community.  There  is  a 
Mechanics’  Institute,  furnished  with  a  li¬ 
brary  of  3000  volumes.  The  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society,  established  in  1822, 
has  a  good  collection  of  minerals,  fossils, 
plants,  &c.,  with  apparatus  for  experi¬ 
ments;  and  the  botanical*  society  has  a 
garden  comprising  18  acres,  tastefully  laid 
out,  and  a  glass  conservatory,  300  feet  in 
length,  filled  with  rare  exotic  plants. 

Sheriff-Depute,  in  Scotland,  is  the 
principal  sheriff  of  a  county.  He  is  named 
by  the  crown,  and  must  be  an  advocate  of 
three  years’  standing.  He  is  entitled  to 
name  sheriff  substitutes;  executes  writs, 
returns  juries,  &c. ;  decides  on  claims  for 
enrolment  in  the  county  lists  for  parlia¬ 
mentary  voters;  and  exercises  a  certain 
criminal  jurisdiction.  He  holds  also  civil 
courts  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  and 
a  court  of  record,  the  jurisdiction  of  which 
extends  to  all  personal  actions,  and  pos- 
'  sessory  actions  for  the  recovery  of  real 
property. 

Ship’s  papers  are  certain  papers  or 
documents  descriptive  of  a  ship,  its  own¬ 
ers,  the  nature  of  the  cargo,  &c.  They 
consist  of  the  certificate  of  registry,  license, 
charterparty,  bills  of  lading,  bill  of  health, 
&c. ;  and  also  of  those  documents  required 
bj  the  law  of  nations  to  be  on  board  neu- 
tial  ships,  to  vindicate  their  title  to  this 
character. 


Siam.*  Rice  is  the  chief  vegetable 
product  of  Siam.  Its  price  is  lower  there 
than,  perhaps,  in  any  other  country,  owing, 
in  part,  to  the  natural  richness  of  the  soil, 
and  the  fact  of  its  being  annually  over 
flowed  by  the  Menam,  or  Nile  of  Siam, 
but,  in  part  also,  to  the  lowness  of  the 
land-tax,  when  compared  with  the  amount 
of  this  tax  in  British  India  and  other  Asia¬ 
tic  countries.  Besides  rice,  Siam  yields 
nearly  all  the  most  valuable  vegetable  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  East.  Sugar,  pepper,  tobaccc, 
and  the  finest  fruits,  are  the  principal  ar 
tides  of  culture  ;  and  the  forests,  which 
cover  a  large  proportion  of  the  surface 
of  the  country,  produce  teak,  sandal,  sa 
pan,  rose,  and  other  variegated  and  per¬ 
fumed  woods,  with  numerous  gums,  &c. 
The  teak  is  floated  down  300  miles  from 
the  interior  to  the  capital,  and  is  there 
almost  wholly  employed  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  native  junks,  very  little  being  ex¬ 
ported.  —  Mines  exist  in  different  places, 
but  they  are  yet  almost  wholly  unexplored. 
Tin,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  antimony,  with 
small  quantities  of  gold,  are  found ;  but 
the  metal  which  occurs  in  the  greatest 
relative  abundance  is  iron.  —  The  animals 
are  similar  to  those  of  Ilindostan  and  the 
adjacent  countries.  The  elephant  is  most 
abundant;  and  a  very  rare,  or  white  va¬ 
riety  of  the  elephant,  is  sometimes  found 
here,  and  is  held  in  the  highest  estimation. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  titles  of  the  Siamese 
monarch  is  “lord  of  white  elephants,”  seve¬ 
ral  of  which  are  maintained  as  state  ap¬ 
pendages  at  the  royal  court. — The  inland 
and  coasting  trades  are  considerable.  The 
former  is  principally  conducted  on  the  Me¬ 
nam  and  its  branches,  in  flat-boats  and 
bamboo  rafts;  but  a  large  portion  is  like¬ 
wise  carried  on  by  means  of  elephants, 
which  are  generally  used  for  land-carriage. 
The  latter  embraces  a  considerable  traffic 
with  the  countries  on  the  shores  of  the 
Straits  ol ^  Malacca  and  Bay  of  Bengal, 
whence  opium,  cotton  goods,  and  other 
commodities,'  are  imported.  The  mari¬ 
time  commerce  with  foreign  countries  is 
almost  wholly  concentrated  at  Bangkok, 
which,  after  Canton,  is  the  g’reatest  ship¬ 
ping  port  in  Asia  not  settled  by  Europeans. 
The  most  important  branch  is  that  with 
China ;  the  staple  exports  consisting  of 
black  pepper,  sugar,  stick  lac,  sapan  wood, 
cotton-wool,  rice,  hides,  gamboge,and  wood 
for  furniture;  and  the  imports  of  coarse 
china-ware,  teas,  and  raw  and  wrought 
silks,  with  a  quantity  of  Chinese  silver  in 
ingots:  in  this  trade  there  are  employed 
about  35,000  tons  of  junks,  which  arrive 
in  January  or  February,  and  leave  in  June 
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or  July.  Considerable  intercourse  exists 
also  with  the  ports  of  Cambodia  and  Co¬ 
chin  China;  but  the  most  extensive  branch, 
after  that  with  China,  is  conducted  with 
Sincapore,  Malacca,  Penang,  Batavia, 
and  other  places  in  the  Malayan  Archi¬ 
pelago.  Malcolm,  who  visited  Siam  in 
183/,  speaks  ol  the  practice  of  opium¬ 
smoking  as  very  common,  and  on  the  in¬ 
crease.  In  1839,  however,  the  importation 
ol  opium  into  the  country  was  prohibit¬ 
ed,  conformably,  as  is  said,  to  the  wishes 
ol  the  Chinese  government.  Since  that 
period,  but  little  trade  in  that  article  has 
been  carried  on  with  Siam.  The  trade  in 
several  of  the  most  valuable  products  is  a 
royal  monopoly ;  but  that  in  sugar  and 
pepper,  the  two  great  staples  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  is  free,  —  the  annual  exports  of  sugar 
being  estimated  at  10,000  tons,  and  those 
of  pepper  at  3500  tons. — The  government 
is  ol  the  most  despotic  character.  Under 
the  sovereign,  the  nobility  absorb  every 
post  ol  honour  or  profit ;  and  the  same 
chiefs  who  are  charged  with  the  military, 
civil,  and  revenue  administration,  are  the 
only  judges  and  magistrates.  The  penal 
code  of  Siam  bears  a  strong  analogy  to 
that  of  China,  especially  in  the  liberal  and 
indiscriminate  use  of  the  bamboo  for  the 
punishment  of  all  minor  offences.  For 
crimes  of  magnitude,  the  punishments,  as 
in  the  Birman  empire,  are  of  the  most 
savage  description :  torture  may  also  be 
used  to  extort  evidence.  They  have,  too, 
the  same  sort  of  ordeals  for  determining  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  accused  parties  that 
were  common  in  Europe  during  the  mid¬ 
dle  ages.  And  La  Loubere  and  Crawford 
mention  that,  in  the  event  of  goods  being 
stolen,  should  suspicion  fall  on  different 
parties,  it  is  customary  to  administer  eme¬ 
tics  to  them  all ;  in  which  case,  the  person 
with  the  weakest  stomach,  or  who  vomits 
first,  is  held  to  be  the  culprit.  As  in  other 
Asiatic  countries,  slavery  is  common,  and 
some  chiefs  have  hundreds,  or  even  thou¬ 
sands,  of  slaves.  Some  of  the  conquered 
districts  have  been  almost  depopulated  to 
bring  their  inhabitants  to  Siam  ;  and  at  all 
times  an  active  slave-trade  is  carried  on 
along  the  Birman  frontier.  Persons  are 
sold  into  slavery  for  debt ;  and  men  may 
sell  their  wives  and  children  at  pleasure. 
Children  inherit  their  parents’  bondage. 

Sicca  ;  a  weight  for  gold  and  silver  in 
India,  equal  to  179;,1  troy  grains.  This 
was  the  weight  of  the  ancient  standard 
rupee  of  Hindustan,  while  the  Mogul  em¬ 
peror  was  the  sole  sovereign,  and  which 
was  thence  denominated  the  sicca  rupee. 
In  course  of  time,  this  standard,  though 
Vol.  XIV.  —69 


professed  to  be  followed,  was  gradually 
altered  by  the  powers  established  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  India ;  some  sicca  rupees 
being  lighter,  and  others,  as  those  of  Calcut¬ 
ta,  heavier,  than  the  Mogul  money.  To  re¬ 
medy  the  contusion  thence  arising,  an  ideal 
standard,  called  the  current  rupee ,  was  in¬ 
troduced,  to  which  all  others  were  to  be 
compared  before  they  were  entered  into 
accounts.  116  current  rupees  are  equiva¬ 
lent  to  100  Calcutta  sicca  rupees. 

Sicilies*  (The  Kingdom  of  the  Two). 
According  to  a  recent  statement,  published 
in  the  Royal  Almanac  of  Naples  for  the 
year  1842,  the  population  of  the  provinces 
of  this  kingdom  is  as  follows : — 


Naples .  724,431 

Terra  de  Lavoro..  707,073 
Principato  Citer  ..  525,901 

Basilicata .  491,876 

Principato  Ulter  . .  380,823 

Capitanata .  380,393 

Terra  di  Bari .  468,797 

Terra  d’Otranto. . .  385,284 
Calabria  Citer  ... .  413.154 
Calabria  Ulter  ... .  642,298 

Molise . . .  349,271 

Abruzzo  Citer  ....  295,613 
Abruzzo  Ulter  ....  513,959 


6,206,873 


Sicily  (Island). 

Palermo .  467,615 

Messina .  332,070 

Catania .  350,681 

Girgenti . 219,634 

Noto .  233,330 

Trapani .  174,569 

Caltanisetta  ..  171,538 

1,949,437 


6,206,873 


Total,  8,156,310 


Comparatively  little  has  yet  been  done 
to  develope  the  great  natural  resources  of 
the  country.  Agriculture  continues  in  a 
rude  condition ;  scarcely  any  attempt  has 
been  made  to  extract  from  the  earth  the 
rock-salt,  coal,  and  other  minerals  which 
abound ;  and  the  roads  are  neglected,  and 
rendered  insecure  by  banditti.  A  misera¬ 
ble  cotton  manufactory,  a  sort  of  govern¬ 
ment  monopoly  established  at  Salerno,  the 
iron-forge  and  mine  at  Stilo,  the  glove  and 
hat  manufactories  at  Naples,  with  coarsely 
made  linens  and  cloths,  are  stated,  by  Mr. 
Macgregor,  to  comprise  nearly  all  the- 
branches  of  manufacturing  industry.  This 
low  state  of  productive  labour,  joined  to 
oppressive  duties  both  on  imports  and  ex¬ 
ports,  confines  the  external  trade  within 
relatively  narrow  limits. — The  Bank  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  is  a  government  deposit  bank, 
the  orders  or  checks  on  which,  being  paid 
in  cash  on  demand,  circulate  extensively 
in  Naples,  on  the  same  footing  as  specie. 
There  is  also  a  government  discount  office; 
and  most  of  the  principal  merchants  engage 
more  or  less  in  banking  operations. — The 
annual  revenue  of  the  kingdom  amounts  to 
about  £4,350,000,  derived  partly  from  direct 
and  partly  from  indirect  taxes,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  former  being  a  land-tax  of  25 
per  cent.  The  principal  other  sources  of 
revenue  are  the  customs,  tolls,  a  salt  mo¬ 
nopoly,  lotteries,  and  registrations.  The 
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national  debt  is  estimated  at  £20,000,000. 
—The  military  force,  in  1838,  amounted 
to  nearly  45,000  men.  Iq  time  of  war, 
the  effective  force  amounts  to  64,237  men, 
independently  of  the  militia.  The  soldiers 
of  the  regular  army  have,  at  different  times, 
been  employed  in  useful  public  works,  such 
as  paving  the  streets,  &c. :  they  are  ill 
paid,  and  deficient  in  courage,  morale,  and 
most  of  the  qualities  that  constitute  good 
soldiers.  The  naval  force  consisted,  very 
lately,  of  2  ships  of  the  line,  5  frigates,  2 
corvettes,  besides  smaller  craft.  —  The 
monarchy,  in  respect  to  the  continental 
portion  of  the  kingdom,  was  formerly  quite 
unlimited,  while  Sicily  had  a  parliament 
of  its  own.  But  in  1821,  a  consulta  was 
established  for  each  separate  division  of  the 
Neapolitan  dominions ;  that  for  the  conti¬ 
nental  portion  consisting  of  16  members, 
and  that  for  Sicily  of  8  members,  appointed 
by  the  government  from  lists  of  candidates 
named  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  different 
provinces.  Each  consulta  was  presided 
over  by  a  vice-president  nominated  by  the 
king;  and  both  assemblies  frequently  met 
in  one,  termed  the  consulta  generale,  in 
which  a  minister  of  state,  also  appointed 
by  the  king,  sat  as  president.  In  1837, 
these  consulta  particolari  were  perma¬ 
nently  amalgamated  into  one  parliament, 
which  sits  at  Naples.  But  the  functions 
of  this  body  are  of  the  most  restricted 
description ;  and  it  has  hitherto  implicitly 
obeyed  every  dictate  of  the  monarch.  — 
Justice  is  administered  by  judges  who,  like 
most  other  functionaries,  hold  their  appoint¬ 
ments  for  3  years.  Trials  are  public,  and 
the  code  of  laws,  as  well  as  the  judicial 
forms,  established  by  the  French,  have  been 
generally  adopted,  except  that  trials  by 
jury  are  unknown.  Some  late  statistics 
and  details  show  that  the  average  of  per¬ 
sons  accused  is  as  1  to  1020,  and  of  those 
convicted  as  1  to  1438  of  the  population. 
Of  5813  accusations,  in  a  given  period, 
104  were  for  offences  against  religion,  996 
for  homicide,  intentional  or  otherwise,  and 
1703  for  violations  of  property.  Capita- 
nata  is  a  province  distinguished  for  crime ; 
and  both  it  and  Molise  have  been  noted  for 
brigandage  on  a  large  scale.  Mr.  Craven 
states,  that  even  the  favourite  amusements 
of  the  children,  in  some  districts  in  these 
provinces,  consist  in  mock  representations 
of  attacks  by  brigands  on  travellers,  &c., 
in  which  the  former  invariably  gain  the 
advantage.  The  country  bordering  on  the 
Papal  territories  is  also  infamous  for  rob¬ 
beries.  Under  the  French,  the  police  was 
well  organized,  but  it  is  now  extremely 
corrupt  and  inefficient.  Popular  feeling, 


too,  in  the  capital  at  least,  is  generally  in 
favour  of  the  offender. — The  inhabitants 
are  Roman  Catholics,  excepting  only  about 
75,000  Greeks  (chiefly  the  descendants  of 
Greek  colonists,  who  settled  in  the  south 
of  Italy  after  the  destruction  of  the  Greek 
empire  by  the  Turks),  about  800  Pro¬ 
testants,  and  a  few  Jews.  According  to 
the  concordat  concluded  with  the  Papal 
court  in  1818,  the  pope  has  the  sole  privi¬ 
lege  of  confirming  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  of  the  Neapolitan  dominions  in 
their  sees,  with  other  important  privileges. 
Still,  however,  as  we  are  told  by  Raumer, 
the  Neapolitan  government  does  not  allow 
the  publication  and  application  of  any  papal 
rescripts  without  its  own  consent  being  in 
every  case  first  obtained,  and  displays  such 
firmness,  and  sometimes  even  severity,  in 
matters  concerning  the  bishops  and  clergy, 
as  the  court  of  Rome  would  scarcely  suffer 
a  Protestant  sovereign  to  exercise  without 
reprimand. — Public  instruction,  generally, 
is  in  a  very  miserable  state ;  and  in  some 
of  the  provinces,  scarcely  one  in  150  or 
160  persons  are  said  to  learn  to  read  or 
write.  The  city  of  Naples,  however,  has 
a  university,  attended  by  about  1500  stu¬ 
dents:  there  are  royal  lyceums  in  Naples, 
Salerno,  Bari,  Catanzaro,  and  Aquila;  royal 
colleges  in  all  the  other  provincial  capitals; 
and  42  secondary  schools.  Yet,  with  the 
exception  of  mathematics,  antiquities,  and 
perhaps  physic,  all  the  higher  branches  of 
science  and  philosophy  are  in  the  most 
degraded  state;  and  even  the  fine  arts 
have  not  escaped  the  general  paralysis. 
The  censorship  of  the  press  prevents  native 
talent,  if  it  exist,  from  distinguishing  itself; 
and  the  oppressive  duties  on  foreign  books 
hinder  the  people  from  acquiring  that  in¬ 
formation  from  abroad  which  they  cannot 
obtain  at  home. 

Siebold  (Philip  Francis  von)  was  born 
at  Wurzburg,  in  Germany,  in  February 
1796.  He  became  a  pupil,  in  1809,  of  the 
gymnasium  of  that  place,  and  a  student  of 
the  university  there  in  1815.  Besides 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  different 
branches  of  medicine,  his  attention  was 
directed  to  the  assiduous  study  of  natural 
history,  especially  botany.  Having  taken 
his  doctor’s  degree  in  1820,  he  was,  not 
long  afterwards,  on  the  point  of  under¬ 
taking  a  journey  to  Brazil,  under  the  pa¬ 
tronage  of  the  “  Senkenberg  society”  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  when  he  obtained, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  friend  of 
his  father,  a  medical  appointment  in  Hol¬ 
land,  of  so  advantageous  a  nature  that  he 
deemed  it  expedient  to  accept  of  it,  and  to 
abandon  his  intended  project.  Scarcely 
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however,  had  he  arrived  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  when  a  desire  was  awakened  in  him 
co  explore  the  natural  history  of  the  Dutch 
possessions  in  the  East  Indies ;  and  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  an  order  to  proceed 
lo  t^e  island  of  Java.  A  few  months  after 
Jiis  arrival  at  Batavia,  he  was  attached,  in 
the  double  capacity  of  physician  and  na¬ 
turalist,  to  the  expedition  fitted  out  by  the 
Dutch  E.  I.  Company  for  extending  its 
commerce  with  Japan,  as  well  as  enlarging 
the  knowledge  already  possessed  by  Euro¬ 
peans  concerning  that  singular  empire. 
The  expedition  set  sail  from  Batavia  on 
the  28th  of  June  1823,  and  reached  the 
harbour  of  Nangasaki  on  the  12th  of  Au¬ 
gust.  Owing  to  the-  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  Japanese  authorities  on  the  Dutch 
at  their  factory  of  Desima,  Siebold’s  re¬ 
searches  into  the  natural  history,  and  the 
condition  generally  of  the  country,  were 
begun  under  the  greatest  disadvantages. 
But  by  his  skill  as  a  physician,  as  well  as 
by  the  amenity  of  his  manners,  he  gra¬ 
dually  gained  the  confidence  of  the  na¬ 
tives,  and  even  at  length  succeeded  in  im¬ 
buing  some  of  the  more  intelligent  among 
them  with  tastes  kindred  with  his  own. 
Through  their  co-operation,  he  was  ena¬ 
bled  to  make  extensive  collections  of  plants 
and  other  natural  objects.  Having  also, 
in  the  mean  time,  made  himself  acquainted, 
as  far  as  his  opportunities  permitted,  with 
the  language,  and  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms  of  the  Japanese,  he  accompanied  the 
Dutch  ambassador  to  the  capital,  Jeddo,  in 
the  year  1826.  Here  he  became  favoura¬ 
bly  known  to  mapy  of  the  most  important 
personages,  and  the  way  seemed  open  to 
him  to  obtain  every  information  which  he 
desired  to  have  without  any  farther  hin¬ 
drance.  But  an  occurrence  now  took  place 
that  for  a  while  threatened  him  with  the 
most  disastrous  consequences.  The  em¬ 
peror’s  astronomer  and  chief  librarian, 
with  whom  Siebold  had  formed  the  most 
friendly  relations,  had  communicated  to 
him  a  copy  of  a  map  which  had  been  con¬ 
structed  by  the  authority  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  This  transaction  becoming  known, 
it  was  regarded  as  a  high  crime  or  misde¬ 
meanor  on  the  part  of  the  astronomer,  and 
the  receiver  of  the  map  was  suspected  of 
being  a  Russian  spy.  During  the  investi¬ 
gation  which  ensued,  very  little  freedom 
of  intercourse  with  the  natives  was  allowed 
to  him ;  but  though,  in  a  measure,  a  pri¬ 
soner,  and  his  situation  a  very  irksome 
one,  not  to  speak  of  the  personal  risks  to 
which  he  was  subjected, — when  given  to 
understand  that  he  might  purchase  the 
liberty  of  quitting  Japan  by  yielding  up  his 


papers,  and  making  disclosures,  relating  to 
the  intercourse  which  he  had  maintained 
with  his  Japanese  friends,  of  a  nature  to 
involve  them  with  the  government,  he 
took  high  ground,  and  absolutely  refused 
to  comply  with  either  of  these  conditions. 
His  courage  and  magnanimity  produced  a 
favourable  impression ;  and  his  difficulties 
were  at  length  brought  to  a  close  by  the 
passage  against  him,  in  October  1829,  of 
a  sentence  of  banishment  from  Japan, 
leaving  him  at  the  same  time  free  to  take 
with  him  all  his  collections  and  papers. 
He  accordingly  returned  with  them  to 
Europe  in  the  summer  of  1830.  His  col¬ 
lections  were  deposited  by  him  in  the  mu¬ 
seum  at  Leyden,  and  consist,  first,  of  spe¬ 
cimens  of  most  of  the  natural  productions 
of  the  Japanese  islands,  —  and  secondly, 
of  his  numerous  manuscripts  relating  to 
the  history,  mythology,  language,  manners 
and  customs,  of  their  inhabitants.  He  has 
the  merit  of  having  transplanted  the 
tea  of  Japan  into  the  island  of  Java,  and 
of  Laving  also  introduced  the  cultivation 
into  Europe  of  several  hundred  Japanese 
plants. — Siebold  has  since  returned  to  Java, 
where  he  holds  the  office  of  chief  of»the 
medical  staff  in  the  army  of  the  Dutch  E. 
I.  Company. — He  is  the  author  of  a  work 
“  De  historic  naturalis  in  Japonio  statu,” 
of  an  “  Epitome  linguae  Japonic©,”  a 
“  Synopsis  plantarum  in  Japonia  usitata- 
rum,”  and  of  an  essay  “  On  the  origin  of 
the  Japanese.”  All  these  were  inserted  in 
the  “  Transactions  of  the  Batavian  Socie¬ 
ty.”  He  has  published,  also,  “  Niphon,  or 
Archives  for  the  description  of  Japan,  &c.” 
in  12  numbers  (1832-42),  and  a  Chinese- 
Japanese  Dictionary  (1841);  and  he  is  the 
author,  jointly  with  Temminck,  II.  Schle- 
gel,  and  de  IJaan,  of  a  “Fauna  Japonica” 
(1833),  of  “  Tsian  Dsu  Wen,  sive  mille 
literae  ideographic©,  &c.”  (1833),  and  “Sin 
Zoi  Zi  Lin  Gjok  Ben,  novus  et  auctus 
literarum  ideographicarum  Thesaurus” 
(1834). 

Sienna.*  Population,  in  1836,  18,975. 
Its  university  has  a  library  of  25,000  vol¬ 
umes,  and  had  formerly  60  professors.  Its 
importance  has  greatly  declined ;  but  it  is 
still  celebrated  as  a  school  of  medicine, 
and  may  have  about  300  pupils.  It  has 
also  an  ecclesiastical  and  several  other 
seminaries,  and  various  academies  and 
learned  societies,  among  which  are  the 
Rozzi  and  Intronati,  considered  the  oldest 
establishments  of  their  kind  in  Europe. 
The  Siennese  pique  themselves  on  speak¬ 
ing  the  Italian  language  in  its  greatest 
purity. 

Sierra  Leone.*  The  nopulation  of 
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this  colony,  in  1839,  was  39,133,  of  which, 
however,  only  99  were  white.  —  All  the 
W.  India  products  have  been  introduced, 
and  generally  succeed,  especially  coffee; 
but  the  exports  still  consist  mainly  of  tim¬ 
ber,  palm-oil,  and  cam-wood.  Tne  chief 
imports  are  Manchester  and  India  goods, 
provisions,  tobacco,  spirits,  arms  and  am¬ 
munition.  In  the  years  1837,  1838,  and 
1839,  the  exports  Amounted  in  value  re¬ 
spectively  to  £108,366,  £64,996,  and 
£58,440 ;  and  the  imports  to  £79,472, 
£91,198,  and  £103,086.  —  Sierra  Leone 
is  said  to  be  probably  the  most  unhealthy 
situation  in  which  Europeans  have  ever 
attempted  to  establish  a  settlement.  The 
principal  characteristic  of  the  climate  is 
its  extreme  humidity.  The  enormous 
quantity  of  314  inches  of  rain  appears  to 
have  fallen  at  Sierra  Leone  during  three 
months  of  1838,  and  it  is  stated  that  more 
fell  in  two  successive  days,  the  22d  and 
23d  of  August,  than  in  Great  Britain 
throughout  the  entire  year. — The  govern¬ 
ment  of  Sierra  Leone  is  vested  in  a  lieu¬ 
tenant-governor,  assisted  by  a  legislative 
council  of  5  official  members.  The  public 
revenue  of  the  colony,  and  of  the  British 
settlements  on  the  Gambia,  amounted,  in 
1839,  to  £20,000,  while  the  public  expen¬ 
diture  was  £108,056.  Great  Britain  has, 
in  fact,  expended,  from  first  to  last,  in  main¬ 
taining  them,  several  millions  of  pounds, 
independently  of  the  enormous  sacrifice 
tf  life. 

Silk.*  In  1824,  the  British  govern¬ 
ment,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Huskisson, 
reduced  the  duties  of  4s.  per  lb.  imposed 
upon  raw  silk,  and  of  14s.  8d.  per  lb.  upon 
undyed  thrown  silk, —  the  former  to  3d., 
and  the  latter  to  7s.  6d.  per  lb.;  and  in 
1829,  they  were  reduced  to  the  rates  of 
Id.  and  3s.  6d.  respectively.  Foreign  ma¬ 
nufactured  silk  goods  were  allowed  to  be 
imported  on  the  payment  of  duties  equiva¬ 
lent  to  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  In  the 
tariff  of  1842,  the  duty  on  undyed  thrown 
silk  was  farther  reduced  to  Is.  the  lb.;  but 
no  alteration  was  made  on  the  rates  on 
manufactures.  When  the  duties  were  re¬ 
duced,  the  manufacturers,  as  was  to  have 
been  expected,  suffered  at  first  severely 
from  foreign  competition ;  but  this  evil 
was  partial  and  temporary.  Stimulated 
by  that  rivalry,  such  improvements  were 
effected  in  the  several  processes  employed, 
and  these  came,  besides,  to  be  conducted 
on  principles  of  so  great  economy,  as  to 
render  the  British  silks  in  some  cases 
equal,  and  even  superior,  to  those  of 
the  French.  The  British  excel  in  the 
plainer  and  heavier  goods:  the  French  in 


the  light  and  fancy  articles,  the  work  on 
which  is  proportionably  greater  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  their  value  than  where  a  larger 
quantity  of  material  is  used.  Another 
reason  why  the  Lyons  manufacturer  is 
entitled  to  a  preference  for  his  fancy  goods 
is  the  superior  taste  and  ingenuity  dis* 
played  by  him  in  the  invention  of  patterns 
and  the  combination  of  colours;  a  superi¬ 
ority  which  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  gratui¬ 
tous  instruction  afforded  to  the  work-people 
in  drawing  and  designing  in  the  school  of 

arts  in  that  citv.  —  The  declared  value  of 
«/ 

British  manufactured  silk  goods  exported 
from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which 
amounted  in  1827  to  only  £236,344,  had 
reached,  in  1835,  to  the  sum  of  £972,031; 
after  which  it  rather  diminished,  being,  in 
1841,  £788,894.  The  manufacture  of 
silk  in  France  has  also  been  materially 
improved  of  late  years ;  and  a  large  in¬ 
crease  has  taken  place  in  the  value  of  the 
silks  exported,  which  amounted,  in  1841, 
to  about  162,000,000  francs,  or  about 
£6,500,000.  The  quantity  exported  from 
France  to  England,  in  1827,  was  224,880 
lbs.,  of  which  only  104,040  were  entered 
at  the  custom-houses;  in  1841,  the  quan¬ 
tity  exported  was  624,269,  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  entered  at  the  custom-house  254,120 
lbs.  This  remarkable  discrepancy  is  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  facility  of  smuggling 
goods,  especially  those  possessed,  like  silks, 
of  a  considerable  value  in  proportion  to 
their  bulk,  from  one  country  to  another, 
situated  as  near  to  each  other  as  the  dis¬ 
tance  across  the  British  Channel,  encour¬ 
aged  as  such  an  illicit  trade  is  by  the  high 
import  duty  of  30  per  cent,  imposed  by  the 
British  government.  It  may  be  added, 
that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  raw  and 
thrown  silk,  imported  from  France  into 
England,  is  not  the  growth  of  the  former 
country,  but  of  Italy ;  being  principally 
conveyed  by  the  canal  of  Languedoc  and 
the  Garonne  to  Bordeaux,  whence  it  is 
shipped  for  its  destination. — The  silk  ex¬ 
ported  from  China  consists  of  two  lead¬ 
ing  varieties,  known  in  commerce  by  the 
names  of  Canton  and  Nanking.  The  first 
is  raised  in  the  province  of  Canton;  and, 
the  second,  which  is  very  superior  to  the 
other,  and  usually  fetches  more  than  dou¬ 
ble  its  price,  is  produced  in  the  province 
of  Kiangnan. — East  India  native  silk  comes 
wholly  from  Bengal.  About  the  year  1760, 
the  E.  I.  Company  introduced  the  Italian 
mode  of  reeling  silk,  which  was  productive 
of  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  the  article.  The  silk  goods,  howrever, 
brought  from  India,  are  not  only  inferior, 
in  point  of  quality,  to  those  of  Europe,  but 
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aiso  to  those  of  China. — Turkey  silk  wholly 
consisted,  some  years  back,  of  what  is 
termed  long-  reel  and  short  reel  brutia,  a 
rather  coarse  description,  suited  to  few 
buyers ;  but  of  late  it  has  been  produced 
of  a  very  far  superior  texture  and  quality, 
coming  successfully  into  competition  with 
Italian  and  China  silk.  The  principal  seat 
ol  the  Turkish  silk-trade  is  at  Brussa,  in 
Asia  Minor.  The  adjacent  country  pro¬ 
duces  different  kinds  of  silk,  varying  con¬ 
siderably  in  the  size  of  the  thread,  in  co¬ 
lour,  and  quality.  The  village  of  Demir- 
dask  produces  the  finest,  owing  to  the  care 
taken  by  the  natives  in  selecting  the  best 
cocoons,  and  attending  carefully  to  the 
evenness  of  the  thread  throughout  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  reeling.  It  is  said  that  the  bright¬ 
ness  and  glossiness  by  which  this  silk  is 
distinguished  is  owing  to  some  peculiarity 
in  the  water  of  the  place. — The  attempts 
made  in  the  United  States,  of  late  years, 
to  cultivate  the  mulberry-tree  (morus  mul- 
ticaulis),  were  productive  of  no  beneficial 
results,  and  served,  indeed,  no  other  pur¬ 
pose  than  to  excite  a  reckless  spirit  of 
gambling  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  the 
trees,  as  soon,  or  even  before,  they  had  be¬ 
gun  to  exist, — a  spirit  by  no  means  con¬ 
fined  to  the  professional  speculator,  but 
extending  its  pernicious  influence,  in  many 
cases,  into  quarters  the  most  remote  from 
the  ordinary  pursuits  of  business. 

Simonianism*  (St.)  The  dissensions 
among  the  leaders  of  the  St.  Simonians 
produced  a  state  of  anarchy  among  them, 
which  affected  even  their  doctrines.  These 
assumed,  in  general,  more  and  more  of  a 
disorganizing  and  immoral  character.  At 
length,  on  the  22d  of  January  1832,  the 
“family”  was  dispersed  by  the  government. 
Enfantin  and  Rodriguez  were  tried  on  va¬ 
rious  charges,  and  imprisoned  for  a  year. 
The  former  afterwards  collected  again  a 
part  of  the  society  at  Menilmontant ;  but 
it  broke  up  for  want  of  funds.  Some 
former  members  of  the  St.  Simonian  asso¬ 
ciation  are  now  in  places  of  rank  and  con¬ 
sideration  :  some  of  the  most  extravagant 
are  said  to  have  gone  to  the  East;  and 
Enfantin  is  without  followers. 

Singapore,*  or  more  properly  Singa¬ 
pore,  derives  its  importance  from  being  an 
entrepot  for  the  commerce  between  East¬ 
ern  and  Western  Asia,  and  also  between 
the  former  and  Europe.  For  this  it  is  ad¬ 
mirably  suited  by  its  geographical  position, 
being  in  the  direct  track  of  vessels  going 
betwixt  the  Indian  and  Chinese  seas,  and  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Malay  penin¬ 
sula,  and  the  richest  of  the  Indian  Islands. 
It  is,  in  every  respect,  a  free  port,  there 
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being  neither  import  or  export  duties,  nor 
harbour  or  shipping-dues.  But  notwith¬ 
standing  the  absence  of  all  such  imposts, 
the  revenue  of  Singapore  amounted,  in 
1842-43,  to  509,000  rupees,  while  its  ex¬ 
penditure,  civil  and  military,  amounted  to 
only  494,029  rupees.  The  value  of  the 
exports  from  it,  in  the  year  just  mentioned, 
was  11,386,138,  and  of  the  imports  13,- 
152,888  dollars.  The  population  was  esti¬ 
mated,  in  1843,  to  exceed  45,000,  of  whom 
about  a  half  were  Chinese,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  for  the  most  part  Malays. 

Sismondi*  died  in  June  1842,  at  his 
seat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Geneva. 
During  the  latter  portion  of  his  life,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  representative  coun¬ 
cil  of  Geneva,  and  in  the  year  of  his  death, 
of  the  constituent  assembly  which  formed 
a  new  constitution  for  that  canton,  a  pro¬ 
ject  to  which  he  was  decidedly  and 
earnestly  opposed,  as  uncalled  for  by  any 
practical  evils  growing  out  of  the  former 
organization  of  the  government.  His 
principal  occupation,  however,  was  the 
continuation  of  his  “Hfstoire  des  Fran- 
qais,”  of  which  he  lived  to  correct  the 
proofs  for  the  29th  volume,  bringing  it 
down  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XV. — In  addition  to  the  important  work 
just  mentioned,  and  the  other  works  enu¬ 
merated  in  the  previous  article  in  this  en¬ 
cyclopaedia  concerning  Sismondi,  he  is  the 
author  of  a  “  History  of  the  Italian  Re¬ 
publics,”  published  originally  in  English, 
in  Lardner’s  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,  and 
afterwards  (1832,  2  vols.)  in  French ;  a 
“History  of  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,”  also  in  English,  for  Lardner’s  Cy¬ 
clopaedia,  and  then  (1835, 2  vols.)  in  French ; 
a  “  Precis”  of  the  history  of  the  French, 
in  3  volumes,  the  first  two  of  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  1839,  and  the  third  subsequent¬ 
ly;  together  with  various  articles  contri¬ 
buted  by  him  to  the  “  Atti  della  Academia 
Italiana,”  the  “  Bibliotheque  universelle” 
of  Geneva,  the  “Encyclopedic  des  gens 
du  monde,”  &c. 

Size;  a  gelatinous  substance,  obtained 
from  parchment  shavings,  fish-skin,  and 
several  animal  membranes.  It  is  less  ad¬ 
hesive  than  glue;  and  is  used  by  book¬ 
binders,  paper-hangers,  and  painters.  It 
is  sometimes  mixed  with  flour  and  gum. 

Slag;  the  imperfect  glassy  or  verifia¬ 
ble  compounds  which  are  produced  during 
the  reduction  of  metallic  ores  by  various 
fluxes.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  large 
smelting  works,  especially  of  iron  and  cop¬ 
per,  the  slags,  which  are  abundantly  pro¬ 
duced,  are  sometimes  used  as  building  ma¬ 
terials,  and  for  making  or  mending  roads. 
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They  often  contain  a  considerable  relative 
pioportion  of  metal. 

Slavery.*  The  most  important  event 
connected  with  the  subject  of  slavery,  to 
be  added  to  those  mentioned  in  the  article 
Slavery  in  a  preceding  volume,  is  the  pas¬ 
sage  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain, 
in  1834,  of  an  act,  by  which,  on  the  1st  of 
August  of  that  year,  slavery  was  to  cease 
throughout  the  British  dominions,  and  the 
then  existing  slaves  to  become  apprenticed 
labourers;  the  term  of  their  apprentice¬ 
ship  to  cease  partly  on  the  1st  of  August 
1838,  and  partly  on  the  1st  of  August  1840. 
But  a  clamour  having  been  raised  against 
the  duration  of  the  apprenticeship,  its  pe¬ 
riod  was  subsequently  shortened,  and  the 
blacks  became  universally  free  in  1838. 
To  attain  this  object  the  sum  of  £20,000,000 
was  distributed  in  certain  proportions,  and 
according  to  certain  conditions,  among  the 
planters,  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
their  slaves. — The  slave-trade  is  now  pro¬ 
hibited  by  most  of  the  maritime  powers ; 
and  by  Portugal  it  is  allowed  only 
within  certain  geographical  limits.  Ne¬ 
vertheless,  it  is  extensively  carried  on 
by  contraband  dealers ;  and  the  engage¬ 
ments  entered  into  by  the  European  states 
to  enforce  the  strictest  measures  in  regard 
to  the  right  of  search  on  the  coast  of  Afri¬ 
ca,  and  to  regard  those  concerned  in  the 
trade  as  pirates,  have  been  inadequate  to 
materially  diminish  its  amount.  This 
illicit  trade  exists  chiefly  on  the  part 
of  the  African  coast  situated  between  the 
Niger  and  Angola. — Since  the  slave-trade 
has  been  declared  illegal,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  suffering's  of  the  ne- 
groes  have  been  greatly  increased,  owing 
to  its  being  necessary  to  coop  them  up  in 
a  small  compass  in  their  passage  across 
the  Atlantic,  the  better  to  avoid  the  Bri¬ 
tish  cruisers,  while  a  pursuit  by  the  latter 
often  leads  to  their  being  thrown  over¬ 
board.  The  loss  of  life  in  the  middle  pas¬ 
sage  is  supposed  to  average  one-fourth  of* 
the  cargo;  which  is  exclusive  of  that  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  wars  among  the  African 
tribes,  in  order  to  procure  captives  for  the 
slavers,  and  by  the  “  seasoning”  of  the 
negroes,  after  their  reaching  the  West 
Indies,  or  South  America.  The  commo¬ 
dities  given  in  exchange  for  the  slaves  in 
Africa  consist  chiefly  of  coarse  arms  and 
gunpowder,  imported  into  Brazil  and  other 
places  expressly  for  this  traffic,  from  Eng¬ 
land  and  Belgium,  and  the  common  cotton 
fabrics,  known  in  the  British  manufactur¬ 
ing  districts  under  the  name  of  “coast 
goods.”  The  negroes,  seized  on  board 
slave-vessels  by  the  English  cruisers,  are 


generally  carried  to  the  British  settlement 
of  Sierra  Leone. — In  addition  to  the  trade 
in  slaves  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa, 
there  is  a  periodical  exportation  of  them 
by  caravans  from  Soudan  to  the  Barbary 
states  and  to  Egypt.  Many  of  these,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Bowring,  are  boys  who 
have  been  cruelly  mutilated  in  Kordofan 
for  employment  in  the  harems.  And  there 
is  also  a  considerable  slave-trade  carried 
on  by  the  subjects  of  the  Sultan  of  Muscat 
from  Zanguebar,  as  well  as  by  the  Portu¬ 
guese  from  Mozambique,  for  the  supply  of 
various  parts  of  the  East. 

Sloop  ;  a  vessel  of  one  mast,  the  main¬ 
sail  of  which  is  attached  to  a  gaff  above, 
to  a  boom  below,  and  to  the  mast  on  its 
foremost  edge;  differing  from  a  cutter  by 
having  a  fixed  bowsprit  and  a  jib-stay.  It 
is  also  a  general  name  for  ships  of  war 
below  the  size  of  frigates. 

Smack  is  a  vessel  with  one  mast,  com¬ 
monly  rigged  as  a  sloop,  and  used  in  the 
coasting  trade  of  Great  Britain,  or  as  a 
tender  in  the  British  navy. 

Smith  (Sir  James  Edward),  an  eminent 
naturalist,  was  born  at  Norwich  in  Eng¬ 
land,  in  the  year  1759.  He  studied  medi¬ 
cine  at  Edinburgh,  and  took  his  degree  of 
M.  D.  in  1786.  Having  next  visited  France 
and  Italy,  he  published,  on  his  return  to 
England,  his  “Sketch  of  a  Tour  on  the 
Continent,”  in  3  volumes,  a  work  which 
contains  much  information  on  subjects  of 
natural  history.  He  founded  the  Linnaear. 
Society,  and  was  its  first  President.  He 
was  knighted  by  George  IV.,  and  died  in 
1828,  at  his  native  city,  where  he  had  long 
practised  as  a  physician. — Besides  his 
“  Tour”  before  mentioned,  he  was  the  au¬ 
thor  of  a  “Natural  History  of  the  Lepi- 
dopterous  Insects  of  Georgia”  (2  vols.  fol.) 
“English  Botany”  (36  vols.  8vo.);  a  “Flora 
Botanica”  (3  vols.  8vo.) ;  the  “  English 
Flora”  (4  vols.  8vo.) ;  and  an  “  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  Botany.” 

Smith  (General  Samuel),  a  distinguish¬ 
ed  officer  of  the  Revolution,  was  born  in 
Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  July  27th 
1752.  Disposing  of  his  patrimonial  estate, 
the  general’s  father,  Mr.  John  Smith,  re¬ 
moved  to  Carlisle,  where  he  engaged  suc¬ 
cessfully  in  business  as  a  merchant,  and 
was  for  several  years  elected  a  member  of 
the  Legislature.  In  1760,  he  removed  to 
Baltimore,  and  contributed  to  give  an  im¬ 
pulse  to  the  commerce  of  that  city.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  body  which  formed 
the  constitution  of  Maryland  in  1776,  and 
was  a  representative  in  the  Legislature  of 
that  state  during  a  number  of  years.-- 
The  general,  after  being  educated  first  at 
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Carlisle,  and  next,  on  the  removal  of  his 
father  to  Baltimore,  in  an  academy  at  Elk- 
ton,  was  placed,  when  14  years  of  age,  in 
his  father’s  counting-house,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  till  he  was  19.  He  embarked,  in 
May  1772,  in  one  of  his  father’s  vessels 
for  Havre,  as  supercargo,  and  subsequently 
travelled  extensively  in  Europe.  On  his 
return  home,  he  engaged  in  commerce 
with  his  father.  In  the  mean  time,  how¬ 
ever,  the  disputes  with  the  mother  country 
had  reached  their  height:  and  being  of  an 
ardent  and  generous  temperament,  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  measures  adopted  for 
resisting  the  British  government,  in  its 
attempt  to  maintain  by  force  the  authority 
which  it  claimed  the  right  to  exercise  over 
its  American  colonies.  In  January  1776, 
he  obtained  a  captaincy  in  Colonel  Small¬ 
wood’s  regiment,  and  shortly  after  a  majo¬ 
rity. — It  was  on  the  retreat  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  army  through  the  Jerseys  that  he  first 
attracted  the  notice  of  General  Washing¬ 
ton  ;  and  before  long  he  received  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
regiment  commanded  by  Colonel  Josias  C. 
Hall.  In  September  1777,  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  defence  of  Fort  Mifflin,  on 
Mud  Island,  in  the  Delaware,  for  a  period 
of  7  weeks,  against  a  formidable  British 
force.  His  gallantry  on  this  occasion  ex¬ 
torted  the  admiration  even  of  the  enemy  ; 
and  Congress  voted  him,  on  the  4th  of  No¬ 
vember  following,  a  sword  as  a  testimonial 
of  its  approbation.  General  Smith  partici¬ 
pated,  also,  in  the  battles  of  Brandywine 
and  Monmouth,  and  underwent  the  hard¬ 
ships  and  privations  of  the  encampment  at 
Valley  Forge. — As  a  brigadier-general  of 
militia,  he  commanded  the  Maryland  quota 
of  troops  in  the  “Whiskey  Insurrection.” 
When  the  government  under  the  newly 
adopted  constitution  was  organized,  he  was 
very  instrumental  in  removing  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  its  opponents  against  it,  and  in 
reconciling  the  different  parties  in  Balti¬ 
more.  During  the  last  war  with  Great 
Britain,  he  held  the  rank  of  a  major-gene¬ 
ral  in  the  militia,  and  was  appointed  to 
the  chief  command  of  the  forces  assem¬ 
bled  for  the  defence  of  Baltimore.**  His 
energy,  prudence,  and  bravery,  were  sig¬ 
nally  manifested  on  the  occasion  of  the 
attack  made  by  the  enemy  on  that  city,  in 
the  month  of  September  1814.  The  last 
time  his  military  services  were  put  in  re¬ 
quisition  was  in  the  summer  of  1836,  dur¬ 
ing  a  popular  commotion  in  Baltimore, 
consequent  oh  the  failure  of  a  banking  in¬ 
stitution.  The  laws  were  trampled  upon 
bv  an  enraged  mob,  the  public  authorities 
contemned,  and  the  property  of  the  mayor 


and  other  citizens  wantonly  destroyed. 
After  all  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  munici¬ 
pal  authorities  to  suppress  the  outbreak 
had  proved  unavailing,  the  aged  general 
made  his  appearance  carrying  the  U.  S. 
flag, and  rallying  the  overawed  inhabitants, 
placed  himself  at  their  head,  charged  the 
rioters,  and  restored  tranquillity.  In  Oc¬ 
tober  of  the  same  year,  he  was  chosen  to 
be  mayor  of  the  city,  nearly  by  acclama¬ 
tion  ;  and  he  held  the  office  till  near  the 
time  of  his  decease,  which  took  place  on 
the  22d  of  April  1839,  in  the  87th  year 
of  his  age. — The  facts  which  have  been 
stated  relate  almost  exclusively  to  the 
military  character  and  life  of  General 
Smith.  But  he  acted,  besides,  a  con¬ 
spicuous  part  in  the  civil  affairs  of  his 
country.  He  was  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  Congress,  from  Bal¬ 
timore,  for  16  years,  and  represented  the 
state  of  Maryland  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  for  so  long  a  period  as  23 
years.  And  in  the  discharge  of  his  legis¬ 
lative  duties,  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
indefatigable  business  habits,  his  energy 
of  character,  and  close  reasoning  in  de¬ 
bate. 

Smith  (Rev.  Sydney)  was  born  at 
Woodford,  near  London,  about  the  year 
1768.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester 
college,  and  thence  elected  in  1780  to 
New  College,  Oxford,  where,  10  years  af¬ 
ter,  he  obtained  a  Fellowship.  He  was 
ordained  to  a  curacy  at  Netheravon,  in 
Wiltshire,  where  he  resided  nearly  2  years, 
and  then  relinquished  his  charge,  for  the 
purpose  of  travelling  on  the  continent 
with  the  son  of  one  of  his  parishioners. 
This  purpose,  however,  was  not  carried 
into  execution,  on  account  of  the  disturbed 
condition  of  the  countries  which  they  in¬ 
tended  to  visit;  and  we  And  Mr.  Smith 
spending,  instead,  some  time  with  his  pupil 
at  Edinburgh.  There  he  became  inti¬ 
mately  associated  with  Jeffrey,  Murray, 
and  Brougham,  to  whom  he  proposed  to 
set  up  a  “  Review.”  The  proposition  be¬ 
ing  acceded  to  (as  he  himself  tells  us)  by 
acclamation,  he  was  appointed  editor,  and 
remained  long  enough  in  Edinburgh  to 
edit  the  first  number  of  the  “Edinburgh 

_  o 

Review.”  “  The  motto  I  proposed  for  the 
Review,”  he  tells  us  further,  “  was  ‘  Tenui 
musarn  meditamur  avena ’  (We  cultivate 
literature  on  a  little  oatmeal).  But  this 
was  too  near  the  truth  to  be  admitted,  and 
so  we  took  our  present  grave  motto  from 
Publius  Syrus,  of  whom  none  of  us  had,  I 
am  sure,  ever  read  a  single  line ;  and  so 
began  what  has  since  turned  out  to  be  a 
very  important  and  able  journal.  When 
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I  left  Edinburgh,  it  fell  into  the  stronger 
hands  of  Lord  Jeffrey  and  Lord  Brough¬ 
am,  and  reached  the  highest  point  of  popu¬ 
larity  and  success.  I  contributed  from 
England  many  articles,  which  I  have  been 
foolish  enough  to  collect  and  publish  with 
some  other  tracts  written  by  me.”  Of 
these  articles  many  were  replete  with  a 
humour  and  satire  of  so  effective  a  kind  as 
to  excite,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  the 
public  attention,  as  well  as  to  promote  in 
an  essential  manner  the  interests  of  the 
review. — During  the  five  years  of  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Smith  became 
the  minister  of  the  Episcopal  church  there. 
From  Edinburgh  he  removed  to  London, 
where  he  was  an  exceedingly  popular 
preacher;  the  chapels  in  which  he  preached 
being  “  crowded  by  the  wealthy,  the  dig¬ 
nified,  and  even  with  the  learned  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  this  great  city.”  His  popularity 
as  a  preacher  led  to  his  appointment  as  a 
lecturer  on  the  “belles  lettres”  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  where  his  prolusions 
were  attended  by  “overflowing  and  fa¬ 
shionable  audiences.” — One  of  the  Whig 
ministers  of  1806  conferred  upon  Mr. 
Smith  the  living  which  he  held  in  York¬ 
shire.  But  he  was  not  lono-  settled  in  his 
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new  situation,  when  the  cry  of  “  No  Pope¬ 
ry”  expelled  the  government  of  that  day 
from  the  councils  of  the  king ;  and  it  was 
then  that  the  most  popular  of  Mr.  Smith’s 
works  made  its  appearance,  namely,  his 
“Letters  of  Peter  Plymley,”  by  means  of 
'  which  it  has  been  asserted,  though  proba¬ 
bly  with  some  exaggeration,  that  he  did 
more  than  any  other  individual  for  the  re¬ 
lief  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  In  1829,  he 
received  a  rectory  in  Somersetshire,  a 
living  of  the  value  of  about  £300  per 
annum ;  and  in  1831,  he  became  one  of  the 
canons  residentiary  of  St.  Paul’s.  In  the 
latter  years  of  his  life,  he  was  induced  to 
take  up  his  pen  only  on  two  occasions,  and 
those  when  his  own  private  interests  were 
injuriously  affected  or  threatened ;  one  was 
when  a  bill  had  been  introduced  into  par¬ 
liament  by  Lord  John  Russell,  very  mate¬ 
rially  affecting  the  property  and  rights  of 
Deans  and  Chapters,  which  as  a  member 
of  one  of  those  corporations  he  had  sworn 
to  defend ;  and  the  other  when  the  in¬ 
terest  on  the  Pennsylvania  state  debts 
ceased  for  a  time  to  be  paid.  It  may  be 
added  here  that  the  intellectual  power  of 
Mr.  Smith  was  exhibited  with  equal  ef¬ 
fect  in  the  intercourse  of  private  society 
as  in  his  writings  or  public  performances. 
The  conversational  witticisms  reported  of 
him  would  fill  a  volume. — Not  long  before 
his  death,  lie  gave  the  following  account 


of  himself  in  a  letter  to  a  correspondent. 
— “  I  am  74  years  old ;  and  being  a  canon 
of  St.  Paul’s  in  London,  and  rector  of  a 
parish  in  the  country,  my  time  is  equally 
divided  between  town  and  country.  I  am 
living  amidst  the  best  society  in  the  me¬ 
tropolis  ;  am  at  ease  in  my  circumstances ; 
in  tolerable  health ;  a  mild  Whig ;  a  tole¬ 
rating  churchman;  and  much  given  to 
talking,  laughing,  and  noise.  I  dine  with 
the  rich  in  London,  and  physic  the  poor  in 
the  country ;  passing  from  the  sauces  of 
Dives  to  the  sores  of  Lazarus.  I  am,  upon 
the  whole,  a  happy  man,  have  found  the 
world  an  entertaining  world,  and  am  hearti¬ 
ly  thankful  to  Providence  for  the  part  al¬ 
lotted  me  in  it.”  He  died  in  London,  Fe¬ 
bruary  21st  1845. 

Smith*  (Sir  William  Sydney),  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  European  war  in 
1815,  resided  chiefly  in  France.  He  died 
at  Paris  on  the  26th  of  May  1840. 

Smithsonian  Institution.  On  the 
23d  day  of  October  1826,  James  Smith- 
son,  “  son  of  Hugh,  first  duke  of  Northum¬ 
berland,  and  Elizabeth,  heiress  of  the 
Hungerfords  of  Audley,  and  niece  of 
Charles  the  Proud,  duke  of  Somerset,” 
made  a  will,  bequeathing  his  property,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  his  nephew,  Henry 
James  Hungerford.  In  the  event,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  latter  dying  without  leaving 
any  children,  or  of  the  death  of  “  the  child 
or  children  he  may  have  had  under  the 
age  of  21  years,  or  intestate,”  the  property 
in  question  was  bequeathed  “to  the  United 
States  of  America,  to  found,  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  under  the  name  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  an  establishment  for  the  in¬ 
crease  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among 
men.”  Accordingly,  on  the  death  of  the 
testator,  Mr.  Hungerford  received  the  in¬ 
come  arising  from  the  property.  He  died 
in  the  summer  of  1835,  leaving  no  child 
surviving  him.  This  fact,  as  well  as  the 
rights  in  consequence  accruing  to  the 
United  States,  were  promptly  made  known 
to  our  government,  through  the  American 
legation  in  London.  When  Congress  met 
in  December  following,  a  special  message 
was  Communicated  by  the  president  on 
the  subject  to  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  ;  and  a  committee,  of  which  Mr.  J. 
Q.  Adams  was  the  chairman,  reported, 
January  19th  1836,  in  favour  of  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  bequest.  The  proper 
measures  were  taken  to  obtain  the  amount 
of  it  without  delay,  and  every  facility  was 
afforded  in  England  for  this  purpose.  That 
amount  was,  in  fact,  speedily  obtained; 
but,  instead  of  being  applied,  as  soon  as 
the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit,  to  the 
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object  intended  by  the  testator,  it  was  in¬ 
vested,  and  seemed  for  a  considerable  time 
to  have  been  almost  forgotten  by  the  na¬ 
tional  legislature.  During  the  last  and 
present  years  (1845-46),  the  subject  lias 
been,  at  length,  seriously  agitated,  with¬ 
out,  however,  leading  to  any  practical  re¬ 
sult. — It  would  be  wrong,  we  may  men¬ 
tion,  to  attribute  the  delay  of  10  years, 
which  has  occurred  in  organizing  the 
“  Smithsonian  Institution,”  to  any  indiffer¬ 
ence,  on  the  part  of  our  leading  political 
men,  to  the  “  increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  men.”  It  has  been 
owing  in  a  degree,  doubtless,  to  their  at¬ 
tention  being  diverted  from  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  functions  that  have  devolved 
upon  them  as  the  patrons  of  science  and 
literature,  to  the  more  exciting  topics  of 
the  day ;  but  it  has  also  been,  in  a  great 
measure,  owing  to  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  a  majority  of  Congress  coming  to  an 
agreement  on  the  scheme  to  be  carried 
into  execution.  Among"  a  hundred  men, 
all  professing  to  be  anxious  for  the  increase 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  there  may  be 
a  hundred  favourite  modes  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  this  object ;  and  not  10  years  only,  but 
10  times  10  might  elapse  before  51  of  their 
number  could  be  brought  to  unite  on  the 
details  of  any  one  mode  of  proceeding. — 
The  amount  of  the  Smithsonian  fund  was 
stated,  in  December  1844,  at  690,000  dol¬ 
lars. 

Smoke  is  the  visible  vapour  or  exhala¬ 
tion  which  is  expelled  from  a  substance 
while  burning ;  or  the  rarefied,  but  unde¬ 
composed  part  of  a  combustible.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  proportioned  in  quantity  to  the  in¬ 
combustible  matter  within  a  substance, 
that  is  to  the  matter  with  which  oxygen 
does  not  readily  combine.  The  word 
smoke  is,  however,  particularly  applied  to 
the  volatile  vapour  expelled  from  coal, 
wood,  vegetable  matter,  &c. ;  that  which 
exhales  from  metallic  substances  being 
more  generally  called  fume. 

Smut;  a  disease  in  corn,  when  the  grains, 
instead  of  being  filled  with  flour,  contain  a 
black,  soot-like  powaler.  Some  attribute 
the  smut  to  the  richness  of  the  soil,  while 
others  consider  it  as  an  hereditary  disease 
transmitted  by  one  generation  to  another 
through  the  seed.  Wildenow  and  Mirbel 
regard  it  as  a  small  fungus ;  but  Bauer 
believes  it  to  be  a  proper  disease,  indicated 
by  a  morbid  swelling  of  the  ear.  Some 
cultivators  steep  the  grain  of  smutty  corn 
in  a  weak  solution  of  arsenic  before  sow¬ 
ing;  but  others  deny  the  efficacy  of  this 
preparation.  Smutty  grain  is  separated 
from  such  as  may  be  used  for  seed,  or  for 
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grind  ing  into  flour,  by  being  rapidly  whirled 
round  in  a  cylinder  lined  with  brushes;  o. 
by  steeping  in  water,  when  the  smut,  from 
its  lightness,  floats  on  the  surface.  The 
safest  mode,  however,  for  the  farmer  to 
pursue  is  never  to  sow  grain  from  a  field 
in  which  the  smut  has  prevailed. 

Soane.*  This  eminent  architect  was 
elected,  in  1806,  professor  of  architecture 
to  the  Royal  Academy;  and,  in  1824, 
architect  to  the  Royal  College  of  Sur¬ 
geons,  and  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society. 
After  having  passed  his  80th  year,  and 
been  engaged,  during  a  period  of  60 
years,  in  the  erection  or  improvement 
of  numerous  public  edifices  in  London 
and  elsewhere,  he  retired  from  his  pro¬ 
fession,  and  set  seriously  about  the  idea 
which  he  had  long  formed  of  bequeath¬ 
ing  his  large  and  valuable  collection  of 
works  of  ancient  and  modern  art  (esti¬ 
mated  to  be  worth  upwards  of  £50,000)  in 
perpetuity  to  his  country,  for  the  benefit 
of  students  in  the  arts,  and  especially  for 
the  advancement  of  architectural  know¬ 
ledge.  This  he  lived  to  see  completed  by 
act  of  Parliament;  and  at  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  January  1837,  his  splendid 
house  and  museum  became  the  property 
of  the  public. 

Societies.  There  is  no  circumstance 
more  characteristic  of  the  present  age,  as 
contrasted  with  the  times  which  preceded 
it,  than  the  disposition  of  individuals  to 
associate  together  for  the  accomplishment 
of  a  common  object.  In  some  instances, 
indeed,  this  disposition  may  have  led  to 
the  formation  and  chartering  of  various 
companies  to  do  what  could  far  better,  and 
at  a  much  less  expenditure  of  money  and 
labour,  be  separately  performed  by  the 
members  composing  them;  while  in  others, 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  such  associa¬ 
tions  as  we  have  reference  to  constitute 
engines  of  very  extraordinary  efficiency. 
Some  of  these  have  been,  and  still  are, 
powerfully  instrumental  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  religious,  moral,  and  social 
condition  of  mankind ;  as,  for  example, 
the  Bible,  Missionary,  Temperance,  &c., 
societies.  But  though  we  should  confine 
ourselves  to  institutions  of  the  last  men¬ 
tioned  description,  our  limits  would  pre¬ 
vent  us  from  treating  at  any  length  even 
of  their  more  recent  operations.  And  all 
that  is  proposed  to  be  done  here,  is  to  give 
a  few  of  the  latest  statistics  respecting  the 
Bible,  Missionary,  and  Temperance  socie¬ 
ties,  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere. 

1.  Bible  Societies. — Their  number  and 
activity,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  have, 
of  late  years,  been  considerably  augmented. 
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The  “British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,” 
the  institution  of  which  preceded  that  of 
all  the  others,  had,  in  Great  Britain,  its 
colonies,  and  other  dependencies,  at  the 
close  of  the  year  1844,  no  fewer  than  493 
auxiliaries,  together  with  616  branches, 
and  2417  associations.  Its  issues  in  that 
year  were  from  the  depository  at  home 
605,600  copies,  and  from  depots  abroad 
310,211  copies;  being  in  all  915,811  copies 
of  the  Scriptures,  in  whole  or  in  part. 
The  entire  issues,  since  tire  society  was 
instituted,  in  March  1804,  have  been 
26,000,000  copies,  in  160  versions.  The 
money  contributed  to  it,  in  the  year  ending 
in  May  1845,  was  $229,108.08,  and  that 
received  from  the  sale  of  the  society’s 
books  was  $229,919.02 ;  being  a  total  of 
$459,027.10.  The  expenditures  incurred, 
during  the  same  period,  amounted  to 
$411,925.38. — In  May  1845,  the  “Ameri¬ 
can  Bible  Society”  had  972  auxiliary  so¬ 
cieties,  70  having  been  added  to  it  in  the 
course  of  the  year  preceding  that  date. 
During  this  period,  it  printed  136,000 
English  Bibles  and  231,350  English  Testa¬ 
ments;  also  16,000  German  Bibles  and 
4000  French  Testaments ;  and  of  Testa¬ 
ments  and  Psalms  in  English,  besides,  it 
printed  30,000 ;  making  a  total  of  417,350 
copies,  a  larger  number  than  had  been 
printed  in  any  previous  year.  Besides  the 
books  thus  published,  various  kinds  of  Bi¬ 
bles  and  Testaments  in  foreign  tongues 
were  purchased  from  the  British  and  Fo¬ 
reign,  and  the  French  and  Foreign  Bible 
Societies.  During  the  same  period,  too, 
the  number  of  copies  issued  by  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Bible  Society  was  429,092 ;  being 
an  increase  over  the  issues  of  the  previous 
year  of  114,510  copies;  and  making  an 
aggregate,  since  the  formation  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  in  1816,  of  4,013,392.  volumes.  The 
receipts  of  the  year,  from  all  sources, 
amount  to  $166,652,  being  an  increase 
over  those  of  the  previous  year  of  $12,212, 
and  a  larger  sum  than  was  ever  before 
furnished  in  a  single  year. — The  following 
statement  of  the  principal  Bible  Societies, 
with  the  amount  of  their  issues,  since  the 
times  of  their  being  respectively  instituted, 
is  given  in  the  report  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  for  1845. 

WESTERN  EUROPE. 

Bibles  and 
Testaments. 

1  Protesiant  Bible  Society  at  Paris,  insti- 

tutor!  in  1818,  with  132  auxiliaries...  219,440 

2  French  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  at  Pa¬ 

ris,  instituted  in  1833,  with  auxiliaries  94,295 

1.  Strasburg  Bible  Society,  instituted  in 
1815  (chiefly  German  Bibles  and  Testa¬ 
ments)  .  60,087 

Issued  from  the  British  and  Fo- 


Bibles  and 
Testaments. 

reign  Society’s  depot  in  Paris,  from 
April  1820,  2,089,211  copies. 

NORTHERN  EUROPE. 


4.  Icelandic  Bible  Society,  instituted  in 

1815  .  10,445 

5-  Swedish  Bible  Society,  instituted  in  1809, 

with  auxiliaries .  564,378 

The  agency  of  the  British  and  Fo¬ 
reign  Society  at  Stockholm,  formed  in 
1832,  has  issued  231,900  copies. 

6.  Norwegian  Bible  Society,  instituted  in 

1816  .  30,995 

The  agency  of  the  British  and  Fo¬ 
reign  Society  at  Christiania,  formed 

in  1832,  has  issued  26,240  copies. 

7.  Stavanger  Bible  Society,  instituted  in 

1828  .  6,693 

8.  Finnish  Bible  Society,  instituted  in  1812, 

at  Abo,  with  many  branches .  110,56  3 

9.  Danish  Bible  Society,  instituted  in  1814, 

with  auxiliaries .  172,544 


CENTRAL  EUROPE. 


10.  Netherlands  Bible  Society,  with  auxili¬ 

aries . 

The  agency  of  the  British  and  Fo¬ 
reign  Society  at  Amsterdam,  appointed 
in  1843,  has  issued  47,659  copies. 

11.  Belgian  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  at 

Brussels,  instituted  in  1834 . 

12.  Belgian  Bible  Association,  instituted  in 

1839  . 

13.  Antwerp  Bible  Society,  instituted  in 

1834  . 

14.  Ghent  Bible  Society,  instituted  in  1834 

15.  Sleswick-Holstein  Bible  Society,  insti¬ 

tuted  in  1815,  with  auxiliaries . 

16.  Eutin  Bible  Society,  instituted  in  1817, 

for  the  territory  of  Liibeck . 

17.  Liibeck  Bible  Society,  instituted  in  18'4 

18.  Hamburg  Bible  Society,  instituted  ,h 

1814,  with  branches . 

19.  Bremen  Bible  Society,  instituted  in  1815, 

with  an  auxiliary . 

20.  Lauenburg  Ratzeburg  Bible  Society,  in¬ 

stituted  in  1816 . 

21.  Rostock  Bible  Society,  instituted  in 

1816 . 

22.  Hanover  Bible  Society,  instituted  in 

1814,  with  auxiliaries . 

23.  Lippe-Detmold  Bible  Society,  instituted 

in  1816 . .. . 

24.  Waldeck  and  Pyrmont  Bible  Society, 

instituted  in  1817 . 

25.  Hesse-Cassel  Bible  Society,  instituted 

in  1818 . 

26.  Hanau  Bible  Society,  instituted  in  1818 

27.  Marburg  Bible  Society,  instituted  in 

1825  . 

28.  Frankfort  Bible  Society,  instituted  in 

1816 . 

The  agency  of  the  British  and  Fo¬ 
reign  Society  at  Frankfort,  appointed 
in  1830,  has  issued  701,027  copies. 

29.  Hesse-Darmstadt  Bible  Society,  insti¬ 

tuted  in  1817,  with  auxiliaries . 

30.  Grand-duchy  of  Baden  Bible  Society, 

instituted  in  1820,  with  auxiliaries.. 

31.  Wiirlemberg  Bible  Society,  instituted 

in  1812,  with  auxiliaries . 

32.  Bavarian  Protestant  Bible  Institution, 

at  Nuremberg,  instituted  in  1821,  with 
auxiliaries . 

33.  Saxon  Bible  Society,  instituted  in  1814, 

with  auxiliaries . 

34.  Anhalt-Bernburg  Bible  Society,  insti¬ 

tuted  in  1821 . 

35.  Anhalt-Dessau  Bible  Society . 

36.  Weimar  Bible  Society,  instituted  in  1821 

37.  Eisenach  Bible  Society,  instituted  in 

1818 . 

38.  Brunswick  Bible  Society,  instituted  in 

1815 . 


274,738 


7,623 

3,903 

439 

8,980 

107,213 

5,296 

11,472 

‘3,752 

20,163 

10,675 

19,154 

99,229 

3,569 

2,800 

30,000 

3,316 

7,065 

73,565 


31,484 

18,585 

464,576 

108,990 

159,536 

4,786 

3,310 

3,773 

4,938 

700 
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Bibles  and 
Testaments. 

39.  Prussian  Bible  Society  at  Berlin,  insti¬ 

tuted  in  1805,  with  auxiliaries . 1,271,194 

Issued  to  the  Prussian  troops,  since 
1830  .  235,916 

SWITZERLAND  AND  ITALY. 

40.  Basel  Bible  Society,  instituted  in  1804..  336,184 

41.  Schaffhausen  Bible  Society,  instituted 

in  1813 . r .  8,382 

42.  Zurich  Bible  Society,  instituted  in  1812, 

with  an  auxiliary  at  Winterthur ... .  14,656 

43.  St.  Gall  Bible  Society,  instituted  in  1813  34,429 

44.  Aargovian  Bible  Society,  instituted  in 


1815  .  13,802 

45.  Berne  Bible  Society .  40,841 

46.  Neufchatel  Bible  Society,  instituted  in 

1816  .  6,430 

47.  Lausanne  Bible  Society,  instituted  in 

1814  .  32,000 

48.  Geneva  Bible  Society,  instituted  in  1814  36,651 

49.  Glarus  Bible  Society,  instituted  in  1819  5.000 

50.  Coire  Bible  Society,  instituted  in  1813  12,267 

51.  Waldenses  Bible  Society  at  La  Tour, 

instituted  in  1816 .  4,238 

GREECE  AND  TURKEY. 

52.  Ionian  Bible  Society,  instituted  in  1819, 

at  Corfu,  with  three  auxiliaries .  7,377 


RUSSIA. 


53.  Russian  Bible  Society,  at  St.  Peters¬ 

burg!),  previous  to  its  suspension  by 
an  Imperial  Ukase  in  1826,  had  289 
auxiliaries,  and  had  printed  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  in  various  languages  ;  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  which  is  still  allowed .  861,105 

54.  Russsian  Protestant  Bible  Society,  at 

St.  Petersburg!),  instituted  in  1826, 
with  numerous  auxiliaries .  132,464 

INDIA. 

55.  Calcutta  Bible  Society,  instituted  in 

1811.  with  various  branches .  491,567 

Serampore  Missionaries .  200,000 


56.  Madras  Bible  Society,  instituted  in  1820  462,505 


Bibles  and 
Teslaments. 

57.  Bombay  Bible  Society,  irstitured  in  1813  139,928 

58.  Colombo  Bible  Society,  instituted  in 

1812,  with  various  branches  in  Ceylon  36,114 

59.  Jaffna  Bible  Society .  62,625 

AMERICA. 

60.  American  Bible  Society,  instituted  in 

1816 . 3,534,260 

61.  Pennsylvania  Bible  Society,  instituted 

in  1808..  .  233,039 


Total  of  copies  of  Scriptures,  11,062,042 

2.  Missionary  Societies.  —  The  opera- 
rations  of  these  societies  continue  to  be 
conducted  in  every  quarter  of  the  world 
with  unabated  activity,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  with  more  than  usual  success,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
— The  following  tabular  view  of  the  Pro¬ 
testant  missions  is  copied  from  the  “  Foreign 
Missionary  Chronicle,”  for  January  1845. 
“  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  classed  as 
Missionaries ;  all  others  as  Assistant  Mis¬ 
sionaries.  Female  Missionaries  are  not 
included.  The  column  headed  ‘Native 
Assistants’  requires  explanation,  the  usage 
of  the  Societies  not  being  uniform  in  re¬ 
porting  this  class  of  labourers.  Some  re¬ 
port  all  in  their  service,  converted  or  pa¬ 
gan  ;  others,  only  native  preachers.  Some 
use  vague  titles,  such  as  ‘native  assistants,’ 
‘  subordinate  agents,’  &c.  It  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed,  however,  that  most  of  the  persons 
reported  in  this  column  are  members  of 
the  church,  and  that  a  small  part  of  them 
are  preachers  of  the  Gospel.” 


TABULAR  VIEW  OF  PROTESTANT  MISSIONS. 


1  Missionaries. 

a u 

c  •- 
f?  « 

.*2  G 

C 

Na'ive 

Assists  nts. 

1 

Communicants. 

Scholars. 

1 

AMERICAN  INDIANS. 

% 

American  Board . 

24 

12 

6 

1146* 

993* 

Oregon — Choctaws— Sioux— Ojibwas— < 

“  Baptist . 

12 

2 

10 

1600* 

262* 

Ojibvvas— Cherokces—  Choctaws,  Sec. 

“  Episcopal . 

1 

— 

1 

120 

— 

Oneidas. 

“  Methodist . 

44 

6 

— 

4303 

— 

Oregon— Cherokees— Choctaws,  Sec. 

A 

95* 

inn* 

“  Moravian . 

4 

_ 

68 

Canada— Delawares. 

British  Baptist . 

1 

— 

— 

102 

— 

Canada— Tuscaroras. 

“  Episc.,  Church  Miss.  Soc. 

3 

3 

8 

451 

669 

Canada — Red  River  Settlement. 

“  Wesleyan . 

9 

1 

9 

442 

151 

Canada — Hudson’s  Bay  Co.’s  Territorief 

TEXAS. 

3 

— 

— 

240 

O 

40 

— 

— 

4970 

4 

1 

*  Returns  not  given,  or  imperfect. 
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TABULAR  VIEW  OF  PROTESTANT  MISSIONS— CONTINUED. 


Missionaries. 

Assistant 

Missionaries. 

Native 

Assistants. 

Communicants. 

- , -  | 

Scholars. 

* 

AFRICA. 

American  Board . 

6 

2 

5 

15 

125* 

Zulus-*Gaboon. 

“  Baptist . 

2 

1 

2 

24 

31 

Bassas. 

“  Episcopal . 

5 

3 

,4* 

21 

187 

Cape  Palmas. 

“  Methodist . 

18 

3 

2 

874 

273 

Liberia. 

“  Presbyterian  . 

4 

1 

12 

30 

100 

Liberia — Kroos. 

British  Baptist . 

8 

32 

44 

70 

Fernando  Po. 

“  Episc.,  Church  Miss.  Soc. 

12 

8 

5 

1275 

5475 

Sierra  Leone— Timmanee  country. 

“  Ind.,  Lond.  Miss.  Soc.. . 

36 

5 

1* 

3794* 

4199* 

South  Africa. 

“  Wesleyan . 

53 

34 

6798 

‘  5576 

South  Africa— Sierra  Leone— Ashanti,  &c. 

French  Protestant . 

10 

3 

2 

209* 

870 

South  Africa. 

German . 

2 

2 

* 

_ 

_ 

Guinea  coast — Aquapim  mountains. 

Glasgow  (two  Societies) . 

9 

1 

9 

86 

144 

South  Africa. 

United  Brethren . 

COUNTRIES  ADJACENT  TO 

22 

589* 

*■“ 

South  Africa. 

THE  MEDITERRANEAN. 

[&.C. 

Greece  —  Syria— Armenians  — Nestorians 

American  Board . 

31 

4 

29 

_ 

1706 

“  Baptist . 

3 

— 

1 

— 

Hi 

Greece. 

“  Episcopal . 

4 

— 

— 

— 

Hi 

Greece— Constantinople — Mesopotamia. 

British  Episc.,  Church  Miss.  Soc. 

9 

— 

10 

— 

804 

Asia  Minor — Egypt — Abyssinia. 

“  Independent. 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Corfu. 

INDIA  AND  CEYLON. 

American  Board . 

27 

5 

97 

544 

8318 

India,  West  and  South — Ceylon. 

“  Baptist.... . 

2 

— 

3 

* 

* 

Teloogoos,  South  India. 

“  Presbyterian . 

Id 

2 

12 

* 

860 

North  India. 

British  Baptist . 

37 

— 

92 

1439 

2864 

North  India — Ceylon. 

“  General . 

4 

1 

17 

* 

139 

Orissa,  North  India. 

“  Episc., Church  Miss.  Soc. 

65 

15 

645 

2234 

2,677 

India,  North,  West,  South— Ceylon. 

“  “  Gospel  Prop.  Soc. 

36 

2 

3* 

1076* 

1181* 

India,  North,  West,  South. 

“  Independent . 

54 

3 

354 

593 

7942 

India,  North,  West,  South. 

“  Wesleyan . 

38 

21 

193 

1415 

6578 

South  India — Ceylon. 

German . 

24 

— 

13 

— 

1360 

West  India. 

Irish  Presb.  Church . 

5 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

West  India. 

Scotch,  Free  Church . 

13 

3 

* 

* 

1400* 

India,  North,  West,  South. 

Welsh  . 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

North  India. 

FARTHER  INDIA. 

American  Board . 

17 

1 

1 

20 

— 

Siam — China — Borneo. 

“  Baptist . 

28 

4 

59 

2445 

324* 

Burmah— Arrakan— Assam— Siam— China. 

“  Episcopal . 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

China. 

“  Presbyterian . 

British  Baptist . 

8 

2 

3 

1 

— 

— 

China— Siam. 

Java — Sumatra. 

“  Independent . 

SOUTH  SEAS. 

9 

3 

China— Singapore— Penang. 

American  Board . 

29 

13 

1 

23,804 

20,000 

Sandwich  Islands. 

British  Episc., Church  Miss.  Soc. 

12 

22 

321 

1822 

16,246 

New  Zealand. 

“  Independent . 

36 

4 

13* 

2645* 

5673* 

Georgian — Society— Hervev — Navigators’ 

“  Wesleyan . 

29 

25 

925 

10,461 

7044 

New -Zealand — Friendly — Feejee. 

•  WEST  INDIES. 

British  Baptist . 

47 

— 

93 

36,371 

6744 

Jamaica— Trinidad,  &c. 

“  Epis.,  Church  Miss.  Soc. 

7 

7 

4 

533 

1248 

Jamaica— Trinidad. 

“  Independent . 

25 

9 

19 

2519* 

3646* 

Demerara — Jamaica — Berbice. 

“  Wesleyan . 

94 

9 

123 

58,144 

7934 

Jamaica — Antigua,  &c. 

Scottish . 

7 

11 

— 

1952 

785 

Jamaica. 

United  Brethren . 

114 

— 

* 

14,000 

Hi 

Danish  and  British  Isles. 

LABRADOR  AND  GREEN¬ 
LAND. 

United  Brethren . 

32 

— 

— 

783 

— 

THE  JEWS. 

American  Board . 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Constantinople. 

Associate  Reformed  Synod  .... 

1 

1 

— 

Probably  Damascus. 

(  Great  Britain — Continent  of  Europe. 

<  Countries  in  Asia  near  the  Meditei- 
(  ranean. 

British  Episcopal,  Jews’ . 

23 

47 

“ 

— 

Scotch,  Free  Church . 

5 

1 

— 

— 

— 

Pesth — Jassy — Damascus. 

H’sh  Presbyterian  Church . 

2 

— 

“ 

' - 

— 

Holy  Land. 
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3.  Temperance  Societies. — The  efforts 
these  associations,  also,  have  been  pro¬ 
secuted  with  unabated  vigour  and  extraordi¬ 
nary  success  in  nearly  every  civilized  and 
Christian  country.  In  several  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  the  strongest  evidence  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  results  obtained  has  been 
rendered  by  the  legislative  measures  that 
aave  been  adopted  in  relation  to  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  licenses  for  the  retailing  of  spirit¬ 
uous  liquors.  This  question  has  been  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  people  in  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  New  York  (with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  city  of  New  York),  Michigan, 
in  Marion  county  in  Indiana,  and  perhaps 
elsewhere,  for  their  decision ;  and  in  the 
great  majority  of  the  towns  they  have 
voted  that  no  licenses  should  be  granted. 
The  vote  in  the  state  of  New  York  was 
taken  so  late  as  the  19th  of  May  of  the 
present  year  (1846).  Of  731  towns,  as 
many  as  603  were  opposed  to  the  granting 
of  any  licenses.  The  improvement,  too, 
of  the  habits'  of  the  community  in  respect 
to  temperance  is  very  apparent  at  all  pub¬ 
lic  celebrations,  and  especially  at  such  as 
are  in  no  manner  connected  with  the  party 
politics  of  the  country.  Thus,  at  the  late 
inauguration  of  the  newly  appointed  presi¬ 
dent  of  Harvard  College,  we  are  told  that 
“six  hundred  distinguished  citizens  of 
Massachusetts,  with  numerous  literary 
gentlemen  from  other  states,  sat  down  to 
dinner  without  any  wine  or  intoxicating 
drinks.”  —  The  cause  of  temperance  has 
of  late  made  some  progress  in  England 
and  Scotland  ;  but  in  Ireland  it  has  obtained 
the  most  signal  triumphs,  chiefly  through 
the  instrumentality  of  “  Father  Matthew,” 
who  often  administers  the  temperance 
pledge  to  many  thousands.  In  Norway, 
the  government,  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  progress  of  drunkenness,  has  appointed 
a  missionary  for  each  of  the  four  provinces 
of  the  kingdom,  to  travel  through  them, 
preaching  abstinence  from  strong  liquors, 
and  promoting  the  establishment  and  ex¬ 
tension  of  temperance  societies;  and  com¬ 
pensation  is  offered  to  all  such  distillers  as 
6hall  resign  their  licenses  for  making 
brandy,  and  entirely  relinquish  their  busi¬ 
ness.  No  fewer  than  300  temperance  so¬ 
cieties  exist  in  Germany,  with  about  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  members,  pledged  to  total  absti¬ 
nence  from  ardent  spirits.  From  other 
parts  of  Europe,  from  the  European  pos¬ 
sessions  in  the  East  and  the  West,  from 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  and,  in  short, 
from  every  region  of  our  globe  where  the 
Christian  missionary  has  penetrated,  we 
also  hear  of  the  persevering  efforts  of  the 
apostles  of  temperance,  of  the  formation 


of  temperance  associations,  and  of  the 
consequent  diminution  of  the  previously 
existing  amount  of  misery  and  crime. 

Society  Islands.*  Their  population, 
according  to  the  latest  estimates,  is  only 
7000. — In  1842,  the  French  Admiral  Du- 
petit-Thouars,  after  having  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Marquesas  Islands,  appeared 
before  Otaheite,  and  demanded  an  indem¬ 
nity  for  injuries  alleged  to  have  been  sus¬ 
tained  by  certain  Frenchmen,  at  the  hands 
of  the  authorities  or  natives  of  the  Society 
Islands.  The  queen,  Pomare,  being  ut¬ 
terly  unable  to  comply  with  what  was  re¬ 
quired  of  her,  offered  to  place  herself  and 
her  subjects  under  the  protection  of  France ; 
and  a  treaty  to  this  effect  was  concluded 
between  her  and  the  admiral,  on  the  9th 
of  September  (1842).  After  causing  a 
peculiar  flag,  indicative  of  the  protector¬ 
ship  of  his  country  over  the  islands,  to  be 
hoisted  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the 
queen,  the  admiral  took  his  departure.  On 
returning  to  Otaheite,  on  the  1st  of  No¬ 
vember  1843,  he  found  that,  through  the 
influence  which  had,  in  his  absence,  been  / 
exerted  on  the  queen,  by  the  British  con¬ 
sul,  Mr.  Pritchard,  and,  possibly,  by  some 
of  the  Protestant  missionaries,  she  had  re¬ 
pented  of  the  step  she  had  taken,  and  had 
caused  the  protecting  flag  of  France  to  be 
removed  from  association  with  her  own. 
M.  de  Petit-Thouars  did  not  content  him¬ 
self  with  announcing  to  the  queen  and  the 
foreign  consuls  the  acceptance  by  the  king 
of  the  French  of  the  office  of  protector, 
agreeably  to  his  instructions,  nor  with 
simply  insisting  on  the  faithful  execution 
of  the  treaty  of  the  preceding  year,  but 
took  formal  possession  of  the  Society 
Islands,  in  the  name  of  his  sovereign 
When  the  news,  however,  of  this  proceed 
ing  reached  Europe,  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  remonstrated  against  it,  and  Louis 
Philippe  judged  it  expedient  to  disavow 
the  act  of  his  subordinate,  and  to  rest 
satisfied  with  the  protectorship,  instead  of 
the  sovereignty,  over  the  islanders.  But 
the  relations  existing  between  the  latter 
and  their  protectors  are  far  from  being 
clearly  defined ;  and  several  hostile  colli¬ 
sions  have  taken  place  between  them  and 
the  French,  —  the  precursors,  there  can 
scarcely  be  a  doubt,  of  the  ultimate  reduc 
tion  of  the  islands  to  the  condition  of  a 
French  colony.  Such,  at  least,  would 
seem  to  be  their  destination,  unless  the 
British  government  should  undertake,  what 
is  quite  improbable,  to  interfere  in  their 
behalf  more  effectually  than  it  has  hitherto 
evinced  any  disposition  to  do. 

Soda-water.  This  common  and  re- 
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freshing  beverage  is,  as  usually  prepared, 
a  supersaturated  solution  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  in  water.  True  soda  water  was 
formerly,  and  is  still  gccasionally  prepared, 
for  medical  use,  chiefly  as  a  remedy  for 
heartburn,  and  certain  forms  of  dyspepsia 
and  calculous  complaints ;  and  consisted 
of  one,  two,  or  three  drachms  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  dissolved  in  a  pint  of  water  highly 
impregnated  with,  carbonic  acid.  This  is 
often  a  valuable  remedy ;  but  would  some¬ 
times  be  attended  with  mischievous  re¬ 
sults,  especially  if  indulged  in  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  some  persons  indulge  in  the 
use  of  soda-water.  The  mere  aqueous 
solution  of  carbonic  acid,  which  is  made 
by  forcing  the  gas  into  water  by  a  con¬ 
densing  pump,  and  under  a  pressure  of  six 
or  eight  atmospheres,  is  an  agreeable  and, 
generally  speaking,  harmless  diluent. 

Soulie  (Melchior  Frederic),  one  of  the 
most  prolific  writers  of  the  present  age, 
was  born  in  the  year  1800,  and  was  for  a 
time  a  lawyer,  then  a  custom-house  officer, 
next  the  business-man  ( Dirigent )  of  a  ca¬ 
binet-making  establishment,  and,  at  length, 
he  received  the  appointment  of  assistant 
librarian  to  the  arsenal  at  Paris.  He  com¬ 
menced  his  literary  career,  in  1828,  as  a 
dramatic  writer.  His  tragedy  of  “Romeo 
and  Juliet”  was  favourably  received  by  the 
public,  and  was  rapidly  followed  by  a 
number  of  other  plays.  The  most  success¬ 
ful  among  these  was  his  “  Clotilde,”  which 
was  performed  no  less  than  100  times  at 
the  “  Theatre  francais.”  In  1832,  he  made 
his  debut  as  a  novelist:  and  although  he 
has  since  published  many  novels,  the  merit 
of  which  does  not  reach  beyond  mediocri¬ 
ty,  or  fall  even  far  below  it,  others  deserve 
a  very  high  commendation  for  the  faithful 
and  skilful  delineation  which  they  contain 
of  the  existing  modes  and  manners  of 
French  society. — In  the  summer  of  1840, 
Soulie  made  an  excursion  to  Baden  and 
die  Rhine,  publishing  an  account  of  it  in 
the  “Journal  des  debats,”  which  the  Ger¬ 
mans  have  pronounced  to  be  replete  with 
the  most  ridiculous  errors. 

Soult.*  On  the  formation  of  the  min¬ 
istry  of  the  11th  of  October  1832,  Mar¬ 
shal  Soult  was  appointed  president  of  the 
council,  and  minister  of  war.  His  health 
becoming  affected  by  the  labours  and  fa¬ 
tigues  of  office,  he  felt  himself  obliged,  in 
July  1834,  to  retire  for  a  time  from  public 
life.  He  represented  his  country  at  the 
coronation  of  Queen  Victoria  in  June  1838, 
and,  during  his  visit  to  England,  was  not 
only  treated  by  the  prominent  individuals 
of  that  country  with  all  the  respect  and 
courtesv  due  to  his  official  station  and  his 


eminent  military  reputation,  but  was  every 
where,  when  he  presented  himself  in  pub¬ 
lic,  to  his  own  astonishment,  warmly,  and 
even  enthusiastically,  greeted  by  the  popu¬ 
lace.  On  the  12th  of  May  1839,  Marshal 
Soult  resumed  the  presidency  of  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  ministers,  taking  charge  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Foreign  Affairs;  and  again, 
when  a  new  ministry  was  organized,  on 
the  29th  of  October  1840,  the  presidency 
of  the  council,  and  the  department  of  war, 
were  assigned  to  him. 

Sound.*  The  number  of  vessels  which 
passed  the  Sound,  and  cleared  at  Elsineur, 
in  1837,  was  13,102,  in  burden  2,033,706 
tons;  including  3417  British  vessels,  in 
burden  655,447  tons.  The  number  of 
ships  which  passed  the  Sound  in  1839  was 
16,175. 

South  Polar  Islands.*  See  Voyages 
of  Discovery ,  (Sup.) 

Southampton  ;  a  sea-port  town  of 
England,  situated  where  the  river  Itchen 
discharges  itself  into  an  inlet  of  the  sea, 
called  Southampton-water,  12  miles  S.  by 
E.  of  Winchester,  and  70  miles  W.  S.  W. 
of  London.  It  forms  a  county  of  itself,  in 
Hampshire,  with  a  population,  in  1841,  of 
26,952.  It  has  an  agreeable  aspect,  is 
well  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  clean.  From  its  position  on  the 
inlet  of  the  sea  just  mentioned,  Southamp¬ 
ton  is  the  emporium  of  a  considerable  dis¬ 
trict,  and  enjoys  a  pretty  extensive  trade. 
In  1841,  no  fewer  than  555  ships,  of  the 
aggregate  burden  of  78,038  tons,  entered 
inwards  with  foreign  cargoes.  Owing, 
also,  to  its  position  with  respect  to  the  op¬ 
posite  coast  of  France,  Southampton  has 
been,  for  a  good  many  years,  an  impor¬ 
tant  station  for  travellers  to  and  from  the 
continent.  In  this  respect,  however,  its 
importance  has  been  vastly  increased  since 
the  opening  of  the  “South-Western  Rail¬ 
way,”  by  which  the  town  has  been  brought 
within  a  three  hours’  journey  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis.  It  has  now,  in  fact,  become  the 
principal  station  of  the  steamers  from 
England  for  Havre,  Dieppe,  and  other 
French  ports,  as  well  as  of  those  for  Lis¬ 
bon,  the  Mediterranean,  &c. 

Southard  (Samuel  L.)  was  born  at 
Baskingridge,  in  New  Jersey,  June  9th 
1787.  He  received  his  early  education  in 
his  native  village,  at  a  school  in  high  re¬ 
pute,  of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Finley  was 
the  principal ;  and  he  entered  the  junior 
class  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  at 
Princeton,  in  the  month  of  October  1802. 
He  was  graduated  there  in  1804,  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  highest  “  honour”  of  the  insti¬ 
tution.  In  the  following  year,  he  acted  as 
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assistant  teacher  in  the  classical  school  at 
Mendham,  in  Morris  county,  N.  J.,  and,  in 
April  1806,  went  to  Virginia,  where  he 
was  for  several  years  engaged  as  a  private 
tutor  in  the  family  of  Mr.  John  Taliaferro. 
During  this  time,  he  also  prosecuted  the 
study  of  the  law ;  and  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  March  1809.  He  returned  to 
New  Jersey  in  1810,  and  was  licensed 
there  as  an  attorney  in  May  1811,  and 
counsellor  a  year  afterwards.  He  fixed 
his  residence  at  Flemington,  in  Hunterdon 
county,  but  was  appointed  by  the  attorney- 
general  of  the  state,  prosecutor  of  the 
pleas  for  Morris  county.  In  January  1815, 
lie  was  associated  with  the  late  Judge 
Hopkinson,  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Addis  Emmet,  and  other  eminent  counsel, 
in  the  discussion  before  the  New  Jersey 
Legislature,  of  the  great  “steamboat  case,” 
which  originated  in  the  claim  of  Fulton  to 
the  invention  of  steamboats,  and  the  con- 
fiicting  legislation  of  the  states  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  upon  the  subject  of 
steam  navigation.  The  speech  which  he 
made  on  this  occasion  acquired  for  him  a 
high  reputation  with  his  fellow-citizens. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  in  October  1815,  and  on  the  last  day 
of  that  month,  when  only  28  years  of  age, 
he  was  appointed  by  the  Legislature  to  be 
one  of  the  associate  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  Jersey.  The  tenure  of  the 
judicial  office  being,  however,  of  a  very 
limited  nature,  Mr.  Southard,  before  long, 
returned  to  the  bar.  He  was  appointed 
reporter  of  the  laws  of  the  state,  in  1817 ; 
recorder  of  the  city  of  Trenton,  whither 
he  had  previously  removed  his  residence, 
in  1818 ;  and  again  reporter  of  the  laws, 
in  1819  and  1820.  —  In  November  1820, 
he  was  elected  to  represent  the  state  of 
New  Jersey  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  constitutional  term  of  6 
years,  commencing  on  the  4th  of  March 
1821.  He  soon  distinguished  himself  in 
that  body  by  his  ability  and  eloquence  as  a 
debater,  and  was,  in  December  1823,  se¬ 
lected  by  Mr.  Monroe  to  be  secretary  of 
the  navy,  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Smith 
Thompson,  who  had  been  appointed  a 
judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Southard  continued  to  hold  a 
seat  in  the  cabinet  until  the  close  of  Mr. 
Adams’s  administration,  occasionally  dis¬ 
charging,  t id  interim ,  the  duties  of  another 
of  the  departments  of  the  administration 
besides  that  properly  his  own.  From  1829 
to  1832,  he  filled  the  office  of  attorney- 
general  of  New  Jersey;  and,  in  the  last 
mentioned  year,  he  was  elected  governor 
uf  the  state.  He  was  elected  a  U.  S. 


senator  for  the  term  of  6  years  from  the 
4th  of  March  1833,  and  afterwards  re¬ 
elected  for  the  next  term  of  6  years.  On 
the  11th  of  March  1841,  he  was  appointed 
the  president  pro  tem.  of  the  Senate,  and 
became  the  permanent  presid  mg  officer  of 
that  body  by  the  death  of  President  Har¬ 
rison.  While  occupying  this  position  in 
the  government,  he  died  at  Fredericks¬ 
burg,  Virginia,  on  the  26th  of  June  1842. 
— Mr.  Southard  was  far  from  suffering 
his  attention  to  be  absorbed  by  the  politi¬ 
cal  contentions  of  the  day,  or  by  his  official 
duties,  although  in  their  performance  he  was 
ever  most  indefatigable.  He  took  an  ac- 

O 

tive  interest  in  the  cause  of  knowledge, 
and  of  benevolent  and  Christian  enter¬ 
prise  :  delivered  several  literary  addresses, 
which  have  been  much  commended ;  sug¬ 
gested  the  late  “exploring  expedition;” 
and  urged  the  prosecution  of  the  “coast 
survey.” 

Southey*  died  at  Keswick,  aged  68,  on 
the  21st  of  March  1843. — Since  1835,  he 
had  enjoyed  a  pension  of  £300  from  the 
government. 

Spain.*  The  population  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  according  to  a  statement  made  by  the 
government  in  November  1833,  and  which 
is  the  latest  that  is  entitled  to  any  reliance, 
amounted,  exclusive  of  that  of  the  Balearic 
or  Canary  Islands,  and  of  its  colonies,  to 
12,087,991. — From  the  official  returns 
published  in  1803,  it  appears  that  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  country  was  distributed  nearly 
as  follows : — cultivated  lands  and  fallows, 
4310  square  leagues ;  pastures  and  com 
mons,  11,658;  forests  and  copses,  1580; 
mountains  and  rivers,  1342.  It  is  inferred, 
however,  from  the  nearly  total  cessation 
of  the  importation  of  agricultural  products, 
and  from  the  increase  of  the  population 
since  1803,  that  the  proportion  of  cultivated 
lands  is  at  present  much  greater  than  it 
was  at  that  date,  though  they  constitute 
little  more,  perhaps,  than  about  a  fourth 
part  of  the  entire  surface. — The  wars, 
which  have  of  late  years  been  waged  in 
Spain,  have  very  seriously  interfered  with 
the  attention  which  was  bestowed  on  the 
rearing  of  sheep ;  these  are  supposed  to 
have  been  materially  reduced  in  number, 
and  were  estimated  in  1841  not  to  exceed 
13,000,000,  or,  at  most,  14,000,000.— Ma¬ 
nufactures  are  mostly  at  a  very  low  ebb. 
Silks,  cottons,  and  woollens,  are  made  iw 
Catalonia  and  Valencia,  for  the  most  pan 
of  an  inferior  quality.  Biscay  has  many 
iron- works;  and  the  northern  provinces 
generally  are  noted  for  their  tanneries. 
The  only  other  manufactures,  of  any  con¬ 
sequence,  are  those  of  soap,  paper,  hats, 
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linen,  and  pottery.  Saltpetre,  gunpowder, 
brass  cannon,  tobacco,  porcelain,  tapestry, 
and  mirrors,  are  made  exclusively  by  the 
government. — The  internal  commerce  of 
Spain  is  inconsiderable,  being  impeded  by 
the  want  of  sufficient  means  of  communi¬ 
cation,  to  which  great  obstacles  are  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  unfavourable  structure  of  the 
country,  which  has  comparatively  few 
navigable  rivers,  and  the  central  provinces 
of  which  are  separated  from  those  on  the 
coast  by  high  ridges  of  mountains.  Few 
of  the  roads  are  fit  for  wheel-carriages; 
and  merchandise  is  conveyed  by  muleteers, 
who  traverse  the  country  in  all  directions, 
along  beaten  tracks,  which  are  often  ac¬ 
cessible  only  to  them.  Railroads  are  not 
thought  of;  and  the  only  canal  of  any  im¬ 
portance  at  present  in  progress  of  construc¬ 
tion  is  the  canal  of  Castile,  intended  to 
open  a  communication  between  the  vast 
and  fertile  plains  of  Old  Castile  and  Leon 
and  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  to  afford  an 
outlet  for  their  surplus  produce.  It  was 
begun  so  long  ago  as  1753;  and  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  conjecture  when  it  will  be  com¬ 
pleted. —  The  external  commerce  of  the 
kingdom  is  restrained  within  very  narrow 
limits  by  the  high  duties  imposed  by  the 
government  on  almost  all  foreign  commo¬ 
dities;  which  are  indeed  so  exorbitant  as 
to  give  rise  to  a  system  of  smuggling  on 
the  largest  scale.  A  half,  or  more,  of  the 
trade  in  question,  is  estimated  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  “contrabandistas,”  as  the 
smugglers  are  styled.  The  exports  and 
imports,  both  legal  and  illegal,  probably 
amount  each  to  from  £4, 000,000  to 
£4,500,000  per  annum. — Banking,  as  the 
term  is  usually  understood,  is  unknown  in 
Spain ;  and  in  ordinary  transactions  there 
are  no  substitutes  for  cash.  There  is, 
however,  an  extensive  circulation  of  inland 
bills  of  exchange,  through  the  medium  of 
the  higher  class  of  merchants;  who  all 
call  themselves  bankers,  and  who  have 
agents  and  connexions  in  the  different 
towns  to  facilitate  their  operations. — The 
revenue  was  stated  in  the  budget  of  1839 
at  715,098,838  reals,  or  £7,448,925,  —  a 
sum  greatly  exceeded  by  the  expenditure. 
The  public  debt  in  1840  amounted  to 
£187,062,253,  of  which  about  £75,000,000 
constituted  the  foreign  debt,  contracted  in 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Holland. — By 
a  royal  decree,  dated  the  30th  of  Novem¬ 
ber  1833,  the  Spanish  territory  in  the  Pe¬ 
ninsula  and  adjacent  islands  was  divided 
into  49  provinces,  taking  their  names  from 
their  respective  capitals,  except  Navarre, 
Biscay,  Alava,  and  Guipuscoa,  which  re¬ 
tained  their  ancient  denominations;  but 


for  military  purposes,  these  are  arranged 
into  12  captain-generalships. — The  next 
event  of  importance  in  the  later  history 
of  Spain,  after  those  which  were  noticed 
in  a  former  volume  of  the  present  work, 
was  the  sickness  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  in 
1832;  when  advantage  was  taken  of  the 
weakness  of  his  mind  by  the  minister  Ca- 
lomarde,  to  induce  him  to  revoke  the  de¬ 
cree  of  March  29th  1830,  which  rendered 
the  crown  hereditary  in  the  female  line, 
in  default  of  male  heirs,  and  consequently 
transferred  the  right  of  succession  from 
the  Infanta  Maria  Isabella  to  the  king’s 
brother,  Don  Carlos.  But  the  latter  did 
not  derive  any  advantage  from  this  trans¬ 
action.  The  king  unexpectedly  recovered 
his  faculties  sufficiently  to  perceive  that 
he  had  been  imposed  upon  by  his  minister, 
whom  he  dismissed ;  and,  to  guard  effec¬ 
tually  against  any  future  attempts  of  a 
similar  nature  that  might  be  made  upon 
him  during  his  declining  health,  he  ap¬ 
pointed  the  queen,  Maria  Christina,  the 
mother  of  the  princess,  to  be  regent  of  the 
kingdom.  After  having,  for  a  short  time, 
resumed  his  authority  in  the  early  part  of 
1833,  he  died  in  the  following  September, 
leaving  the  throne  to  his  daughter,  under 
the  title  of  Isabella  II.,  and  the  regency, 
during  her  minority,  to  the  queen.  By  the 
advice  and  direction  of  the  minister,  Zea 
Bermudez,  every  thing  was  done,  but  in 
vain,  to  reconcile  the  opposite  factions. 
Don  Carlos,  who  at  the  time  was  with 
Dom  Miguel  in  Portugal,  in  the  spring  of 
1833  protested  formally  against  his  exclu¬ 
sion  from  the  throne,  and  thus  gave  the 
signal  of  insurrection  to  his  adherents 
against  the  existing  government  of  Spain. 
These  were  more  numerous  in  the  Basque 
provinces  than  elsewhere  in  the  kingdom, 
on  account  of  Zea  Bermudez  persisting, 
with  a  view  to  the  increase  of  the  public 
revenue,  in  the  design  long  entertained 
under  Ferdinand,  of  abolishing  the  peculiar 
privileges  enjoyed  by  their  inhabitants 
under  the  name  of  fueros,  and  of  which 
they  were  extremely  tenacious.  The  first 
movement  in  his  favour,  accordingly,  took 
place  at  Bilbao,  in  Biscay.  This  was  on 
the  3d  of  October  1833 ;  and  the  contest 
was  carried  on  with  varying  success  until 
the  autumn  of  the  year  1839,  when  it  was 
terminated  in  favour  of  Isabella  II.,  chiefly 
through  the  vigour  and  ability  displayed 
by  the  cornmander-in-ehief  of  her  forces, 
Don  Baldomero  Espartero,  created  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  victories,  first  count  of  Luchana, 
and  subsequently  a  grandee  of  Spain  of  the 
1st  class,  with  the  title  of  duke  of  Victo¬ 
ria. — In  the  mean  time,  important  political 
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events  had  occurred  at  Madrid,  and  in  the 
kingdom  generally.  Zea  Bermudez  had 
been  succeeded  in  the  ministry  by  Mar¬ 
tinez  de  la  Rosa,  who  was  followed  by 
Isturitz,  Calatrava,  and  several  otlfers, 
each  in  his  turn  ;  so  that,  at  length,  no 
sooner  was  the  accession  of  any  individual 
to  the  management  of  affairs  announced, 
than  his  fall  was  looked  for  by  the  public ; 
and  persons  at  a  distance,  without  pretend¬ 
ing  to  be  able  to  unravel  the  confused  and 
almost  chaotic  condition  of  Spanish  affairs, 
scarcely  believed  it  possible  that  the  go¬ 
vernment  could  be  much  longer  carried 
on,  at  least  without  the  aid  of  a  foreign 
intervention  to  sustain  it.  Yet  the  changes 
in  question  were  such  as  might  naturally 
have  been  expected  by  any  one  aware  of 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  The 
practical  difficulties  which  every  ministry 
had  to  encounter,  especially  those  of  a 
financial  nature,  were  of  themselves  suffi¬ 
ciently  discouraging ;  and  to  these  diffi¬ 
culties  must  be  added  those  arising  from 
the  unsettled  state  of  public  opinion  in 
respect  to  the  organization  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  itself,  among  those  who  were  agreed 
in  supporting  the  throne  of  Isabella  II.,  or 
among  the  party  of  the  Christinos,  so  de¬ 
nominated  from  the  regent,  Maria  Chris¬ 
tina.  The  latter  attempted,  for  a  while, 
to  govern  the  kingdom  without  sharing 
her  authority  with  any  representative  as¬ 
sembly.  But  becoming  sensible  that  she 
could  not,  in  her  contest  with  the  Carlists, 
dispense  with  the  aid  of  the  constitution¬ 
alists,  one  minister  was  substituted  for 
another  who  was  obnoxious  to  the  party 
just  mentioned,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
a  more  popular  form  to  the  government. 
This  was  effected  by  a  decree  issued  on 
the  10th  of  April  1834,  and  entitled  the 
“  Estatuto  Real.”  But  the  decree  did  not 
go  far  enough  in  its  provisions  to  satisfy 
those  whom  it  was  designed  to  conciliate; 
and  another  minister  was  before  very  long 
appointed.  The  popular  dissatisfaction  at 
length  reached  its  height,  and  communi- 
cated  itself  to  the  soldiery.  Maria  Chris¬ 
tina  was  constrained,  by  a  military  insur¬ 
rection  which  took  place  at  La  Granja, 
where  she  was  residing,  on  the  13th  of 
August  1836,  to  issue  a  decree  pledging 
herself  to  adopt  the  constitution  of  the 
year  1812,  with  such  modifications  as  the 
Cortes  might  agree  to;  and  this  constitu¬ 
tion  having,  in  consequence,  been  subjected 
to  a  careful  revision,  and  deprived  of  its 
more  liberal  or  democratic  provisions,  was 
promulgated  at  Madrid,  on  the  16th  of 
June  1837.  But  even  after  this  event, 
frequent  changes  of  administration  con- 
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tinued  to  occur,  one  ministry  after  another 
being  obliged  to  give  way  before  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  extreme  liberals,  now  styled 
the  “  exaltados,”  as  distinguished  from  the 
more  moderate  constitutionalists,  or  “mode- 
rados.”  At  length,  when  the  Cortes 
enacted  the  law  of  the  “  ayuntamientos,” 
as  it  was  called,  by  which  it  was  hoped  to 
check  the  irregular  action,  and  limit  the 
powersofthe  municipal  authorities  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom,  it  met  on  all  sides  with 
such  a  degree  of  resistance  as  to  render  its 
execution  altogether  impossible.  Maria 
Christina,  in  her  embarrassment,  now  had 
recourse  to  Espartero,  whose  successes 
against  the  Carlists  had  obtained  for  him  an 
immense  popularity,  and  confided  to  him 
the  formation  of  a  new  ministry.  Espar¬ 
tero,  on  his  part,  required  her  consent  to 
the  repeal  of  the  law  above  mentioned,  and 
the  dissolution  of  the  existing-  Cortes,  and 
also  the  removal  from  her  person  of  cer¬ 
tain  obnoxious  individuals.  Unwilling  to 
comply  with  these  conditions,  and  despair¬ 
ing  of  being  otherwise  able  to  carry  on  the 
government  any  longer,  she  resigned  the 
regency,  and  retired  into  France,  in  Octo¬ 
ber  1840. — The  regency  de  facto  now  de¬ 
volved,  as  a  matter  of  course,  on  Espaf- 
tero;  and  it  was  formally  conferred  upon 
him,  on  the  8th  of  May  1841,  by  the  Cor¬ 
tes,  who  at  the  same  time  decreed  that  he 
should  continue  to  hold  it  until  the  young 
queen  should  be  of  age.  But  the  task 
which  devolved  on  him  was  one  beset  on 
every  side  with  difficulties.  He  encoun¬ 
tered  them  with  ability  and  firmness.  He 
promptly  repressed  the  insurrections  at 
Pampeluna  and  Madrid,  in  favour  of  Maria 
Christina,  in  the  month  of  October  1841. 
The  severe  measures,  however,  which  he 
deemed  it  to  be  necessary  to  adopt  on  these 
as  well  as  on  other  occasions,  very  soon 
affected  his  popularity.  Louis  Philippe, 
too,  showed  a  decided  leaning  to  the  ex¬ 
regent;  which  circumstance  made  Espar¬ 
tero  the  more  solicitous  to  cultivate  the 
most  friendly  relations  with  England.  By 
admitting  British  goods  into  the  ports  of 
Spain  on  more  favourable  terms  than  be¬ 
fore,  the  manufacturers  of  Catalonia  were 
injuriously  affected,  and  a  spirit  of  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  measures  of  the  regent 
diffused  itself  throughout  that  province. 
Barcelona  openly  revolted,  and  was  only 
subdued  by  a  bombardment  directed  against 
it,  December  3d  1842,  by  order  of  Espar¬ 
tero,  from  the  citadel  of  Monjuich.  On 
his  return  from  Barcelona  to  the  capital, 
so  great  was  the  irritation  against  him 
evinced  by  the  larger  portion  of  the  Cor¬ 
tes,  and  even  by  many  who  not  long  before  - 
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had  been  his  zealous  supporters,  that  he 
judged  it  expedient  at  once  to  dissolve 
that  body.  When  the  new  Cortes  met, 
he  appointed  a  ministry  which  was  calcu¬ 
lated,  as  he  supposed,  to  conciliate  his 
former  friends,  but  which  soon  resigned 
their  places  on  account  of  his  refusal  to 
dismiss  two  general  officers,  his  warm  ad¬ 
herents,  who  had  become,  in  an  especial 
degree,  odious  to  the  public.  The  resigna¬ 
tion  of  the  ministers  was  followed  by  an¬ 
other  dissolution  of  the  Cortes,  on  the  26th 
of  May  1843.  And  this,  in  its  turn, 
served  as  a  signal  for  the  breaking  out  of 
insurrections  against  the  government  in 
every  part  of  Spain,  that  resulted  in  the 
fall  of '  Espartero,  and  his  embarkation  at 
Cadiz,  July  30th,  on  board  an  English  ship 
for  England,  where  he  was  received  with 
marks  of  great  respect,  and  where  he  has 
since  continued  to  reside.  —  The  victory 
over  Espartero  had  been  achieved  by  a 
combination  of  the  two  extreme  factions 
into  which  the  country  was  divided.  This 
circumstance  naturally  led,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  to  a  spirit  of  conciliation  on  their 
part,  and  especially  on  the  part  of  their 
leaders,  to  each  other,  which,  again,  re¬ 
sulted  eventually  to  the  advantage  of  the 
“  moderados.”  Latterly,  nevertheless,  the 
government  of  Spain  has  not  been  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  less  irregular  and  extra-legal 
manner  than  heretofore;  and  instead  of 
aiming  to  carry  out  with  fidelity  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  constitution  of  1837,  its  rulers 
have  substituted  for  it  another,  much  more 
aristocratical  in  its  provisions.  Among  the 
most  important  events  that  have  occurred 
since  the  summer  of  1843,  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  declaration  by  the  Cortes,  on  the 
15th  of  October  1843,  of  the  queen  having 
attained  her  majority  (a  measure  adopted 
to  weaken  still  further  the  friends  of  Es¬ 
partero,  who,  not  having  resigned  the  re¬ 
gency,  still  claimed  the  right  to  hold  that 
office  for  a  year  longer,  that  is  until  the 
queen  should  have  completed  her  14th 
year),— the  return  of  Maria  Christina, — 
the  enacting  of  a  law  for  limiting  the 
powers  of  the  municipalities  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  very  similar  in  its  character  to  that 
of  the  “  ayuntamientos,”  which  caused  the 
departure  or  expulsion  of  that  princess 
from  the  Spanish  territory, — the  suspension 
of  the  sale  of  ecclesiastical  property, 
formerly  sequestrated  for  the  benefit  of  the 
nation, — the  making  of  an  extraordinary 
provision  for  the  support  of  the  clergy, — 
and  the  formation,  under  the  auspices  of 
Genera]  Narvaez,  the  principal  opponent 
of  Espartero,  and  the  most  influential  indi¬ 
vidual  in  the  existing  condition  of  things, 


of  the  new  constitution  above  referred  to, 
which  was  almost  entirely  modelled  after 
the  present  French  charter  ( charte ). — 
Isabella  II.,  it  may  be  added,  has  been  ac¬ 
knowledged  as  queen  of  Spain,  by  most, 
if  not  by  all,  of  the  European  powers; 
and,  under  the  energetic  administration  of 
Narvaez,  Spain  has  enjoyed  an  unusual 
degree  of  internal  tranquillity. 

Spencer*  (earl)  died  November  10th 
1835,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  title  and 
estate  by  his  eldest  son,  viscount  Althorp. 

Spirit  of  wine.  See  Alcohol. 

Spontini.*  The  popularity  of  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  musical  composer  seems  to  have 
declined  at  Berlin,  and  to  have  given  place, 
first  to  that  of  Meyerbeer,  and  then  to  that 
of  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy.  He  has,  in 
consequence,  spent  latterly  much  of  his 
time  away  from  that  capital,  and  chiefly 
at  Paris.  One  of  his  latest  operas,  “  Ag¬ 
nes  of  Hohenstauffen,”  was  represented 
there  in  1837  with  the  most  brilliant  suc¬ 
cess.  Two  years  afterwards,  he  was  ad¬ 
mitted  a  member  of  the  Institute  (Acade¬ 
my  of  the  Fine  Arts) ;  and  he  is,  besides, 
a  member  of  almost  all  the  other  acade¬ 
mies  of  Europe.  His  native  town  has 
placed  him  in  the  number  of  its  “  patri¬ 
cians;”  the  university  of  Halle  has  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  a  doctor’s  diploma ;  and 
he  has  been  decorated  with  several  orders 
of  knighthood. 

Sprengel*  (Kurt)  died  in  March  1833. 

Stanhope* (lady  Hester)  died  at  her 
villa  of  d’Joun,  on  Mount  Lebanon,  in  Sy¬ 
ria,  on  the  23d  of  June  1839,  aged  63.  A 
full  account  of  her  singular  life  has  been 
published  in  England  during  the  present 
year  (1846). 

Steam.  The  number  and  tonnage  of 
steam-vessels  have  been  vastly  augmented 
of  late  years,  especially  in  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  France.  They 
now  cross  the  ocean  in  all  directions ;  and 
not  a  few  of  them  have  been  equipped,  in 
the  last  two  of  the  countries  which  have 
just  been  mentioned,  for  warlike  purposes. 
Such,  indeed,  is  the  prevailing  opinion  as 
to  their  efficiency  in  this  respect,  that  it 
is  not  improbable  they  will,  by  in  a  great 
measure  superseding  the  vessels  of  war 
heretofore  employed,  induce  an  almost  en¬ 
tire  revolution  in  the  operations  of  attack 
and  defence  at  sea.  We  are  told,  in  Wa- 
terston’s  Cyclopaedia  of  Commerce,  that, 
at  the  close  of  the  year  1841,  “the  regis¬ 
tered  mercantile  steam-marine  of  the 
British  islands  amounted  to  95,795  tons ; 
but  adding  to  this  the  engine-room  ton¬ 
nage,  and  allowing  for  colonial  and  unre¬ 
gistered  vessels,  the  aggregate  must  have 
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amounted  fully  to  200,000  tons,  exclusive 
of  steam  mail-packets,  and  vessels  of  war, 
of  which  a  large  and  yearly  increasing 
fleet  is  now  maintained.”  And  in  the 
“  Annuaire  de  l’Economie  Politique,”  for 
1846,  it  is  stated  that,  in  1843,  there  were 
242  French  steamers,  or  13  more  than  in 
the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  the 
steam-engines  employed  in  the  propelling 
of  thesa  was  394,  or  57  more  than  in  1842, 
exerting  a  force  equivalent  to  38,244  horse 
power.  For  the  steam  navigation  of  the 
United  States,  and  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  article  United  States,  in  the  present 
volume. 

Steffens*  removed,  in  1831,  from  the 
university  of  Breslau  to  that  of  Berlin. 
Since  then  he  has  published  a  small  work 
on  “  Secret  Societies  in  the  Universities” 
(1835),  and  an  autobiography  (Was  ich 
erlebte ,  aus  der  Erinnerung  niedergesch- 
rieben)  in  two  volumes  (1840). 

Stein*  died  in  July  1831. 

Stockholm*  had,  in  1839,  83,885  in¬ 
habitants.  The  mortality  of  this  city  is 
very  great,  the  deaths  exceeding  the  births 
by  above  1200  a-year ;  a  result  which  has 
been  ascribed  in  part  to  the  poverty  and 
damp  lodgings  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  lower  classes,  but  in  part,  also,  to  the 
prevalence  of  dram-drinking,  and  the  mor¬ 
tality  occasioned  by  the  foundling  hospital. 
This  institution,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  is 
the  source  of  much  of  the  profligacy  of  the 
city.  In  the  country  parts  of  Sweden,  the 
proportion  of  legitimate  to  illegitimate 
children  is  about  20  to  1 ;  in  the  towns,  as 
64  to  1 ;  whereas  in  Stockholm,  it  is  under 
2i  to  1. 

Stockton  (Richard),  a  son  of  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
of  the  same  name,  was  born  at  Princeton, 
in  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  on  the  17th 
of  April  1764.  He  received  his  education 
at  Nassau  Hall,  and  was  graduated  in 
September  1779,  when  only  in  his  16th 
year.  In  April  1784,  at  the  age  of  20,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  soon  rose  to 
the  very  highest  rank  in  his  profession. 
In  November  1792,  he  was  chosen  an 
elector  of  president  and  vice-president  of 
the  United  States.  In  1796,  he  was,  by  an 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Legislature  of  New 
Jersey,  elected  to  a  seat  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  and  while  a  member  of 
that  body,  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
judicious  supporters  of  Washington’s  ad¬ 
ministration.  He  was  elected,  in  January 
1813,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  United  States,  and  was  a 
distinguished  leader  of  the  Federal  party 


in  the  13th  Congress.  It  is  not,  however, 
upon  his  political  services,  great  as  they 
were,  that  his  fame  chiefly  rests.  It  was 
as  a  profound  lawyer,  and  an  eloquent  ad¬ 
vocate,  that  he  shone  most  conspicuously. 
To  the  duties  of  his  profession  he  applied 
all  the  powers  of  a  vigorous  and  capacious 
mind,  and  devoted  the  labours  of  a  long 
and  useful  life.  For  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  he  stood  confessedly  at  the 
head  of  a  bar  comprising  not  a  few  men  of 
distinguished  learning  and  ability.  In 
1825,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  com¬ 
missioners  on  the  part  of  the  state  of  New 
Jersey,  to  negotiate  the  settlement  of  an 
important  territorial  controversy  with  the 
state  of  New  York ;  and  the  profound  and 
elaborate  argument  appended  to  the  report 
of  the  New  Jersey  Commissioners,  was 
the  production  of  his  pen.  He  was  much 
addicted  to  agricultural  pursuits;  and  they 
were  the  only  relaxation  which  he  allowed 
himself  from  the  severe  duties  of  his  pro¬ 
fession.  He  died  at  Princeton,  on  the  7th 
of  March  1828,  in  the  64th  year  of  his 
age. 

Stone  (William  Leet)  was  born  at 
Esopus,  in  New  York,  in  1793,  and  was 
the  son  of  the  Rev.  William  Stone,  a  cler¬ 
gyman  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  When 
quite  young,  he  removed  to  the  western 
part  of  that  state,  where  he  used  to  assist 
his  father  in  the  care  of  a  farm,  and  where 
he  acquired  a  fondness  for  agricultural 
pursuits,  which  he  always  retained. — At 
the  age  of  17,  he  left  home  and  placed 
himself  with  Colonel  Prentiss,  the  proprie¬ 
tor  of  the  “  Cooperstown  Freeman’s  Jour¬ 
nal,”  to  learn  the  printing  business ;  and 
from  this  time  he  began  to  write  news¬ 
paper  paragraphs.  In  1813,  he  became 
the  editor  of  the  “  Herkimer  American.” 
He  next  edited  a  political  newspaper  at 
Hudson,  then  one  at  Albany,  and  then 
again  one  at  Hartford,  in  Connecticut. 
At  length,  in  the  spring  of  1821,  Mr.  Stone 
succeeded  Mr.  Zachariah  Lewis  in  the 
editorship  of  the  “New  York  Commercial 
Advertiser,”  becoming  also  one  of  its  pro¬ 
prietors.  He  continued  in  charge  of  this 
journal  till  his  death,  which  took  place  at 
Saratoga  Springs,  August  15th  1844. — 
The  attention  of  Mr.  Stone,  during  his  ca¬ 
reer  as  an  editor,  was  very  far  from  having 
been  absorbed  by  the  party  contentions  of 
the  day.  While  residing  at  Hudson,  he 
was  the  editor  of  a  literary  periodical 
styled  the  “  Lounger,”  which  was  distin¬ 
guished  for  sprightliness  and  frequent  sal¬ 
lies  of  wit.  Subsequently,  he  furnished 
a  number  of  tales  to  the  “annuals,”  some 
of  which,  with  additions,  he  republished  iri 
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1834,  under  the  title  of  “  Tales  and 
Sketches”  (2  vols.)  Many  of  the  charac¬ 
ters  and  incidents  in  these  are  historical, 
being  founded  on  traditions  respecting  the 
revolutionary  or  still  earlier  history  of  the  j 
United  States,  that  he  had  listened  to  when 
a  boy  from  the  lips  of  his  father.  In  1832, 
he  published  his  Letters  on  Masonry  and 
Anti-masonry;”  then  followed  his  “Ma¬ 
thias  and  his  Impostures;”  and  in  1836 
appeared  a  little  work  from  his  pen  styled 
“  Ups  and  Downs  in  the  Life  of  a  Gentle¬ 
man,”  and  intended  as  a  satire  on  the  fol¬ 
lies  of  the  day,  although  the  main  facts 
stated  actually  occurred  in  the  life  of  an 
individual  well  known  to  him.  It  had 
been  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Stone,  also,  from 
an  early  period  of  his  life  to  gather  up  and 
preserve  what  remained  concerning  the 
traits  and  character  of  the  “  red-men”  of 
America,  and  to  connect  with  an  account 
of  these  an  authentic  history  of  the  life  and 
times  of  the  prominent  individuals  who 
figured  immediately  before  the  Revolution, 
more  especially  of  Sir  William  Johnston. 
His  main  design  was  never  executed ;  but 
the  materials  which  he  had  collected,  en¬ 
abled  him  to  prepare  and  give  to  the  public 
several  works  on  the  general  subject  to 
which  they  had  reference.  These  were 
the  “  Memoirs  of  Joseph  Brant”  (1838) ; 
a  “  Memoir  of  Red-Jacket”  (1841) ;  the 
“Life  of  Uncas  ;”  and  “  Wyoming.” 

Storch  (Henry  Frederic)  was  born  at 
Riga,  February  15th  1766,  and  studied  ju¬ 
risprudence  at  the  university  of  Jena, 
which  he  quitted  in  1786.  After  making 
a  tour  through  Germany  and  France,  of 
which  he  shortly  afterwards  published  an 
account,  he  stopped  at  Heidelberg  with 
the  design  of  prosecuting  his  studies  in 
the  university  there.  At  che  suggestion, 
however,  of  the  Russian  count  Romanzow, 
he  was  induced  to  go  to  St.  Petersburg, 
where  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  ap¬ 
pointment  as  an  instructor  to  the  corps  of 
cadets.  In  1789,  he  published,  for  the  use 
of  his  pupils,  a  work  under  the  title  of 
“  General  Principles  of  the  belles-lettres.” 
He  obtained  a,n  office,  in  the  following 
year,  in  one  of  the  departments  of  the 
public  administration,  and  thenceforth  di¬ 
rected  his  attention,  for  a  considerable 
time,  to  inquiries  concerning  the  history 
and  existing  condition  of  Russia.  The 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  St.  Petersburg 
admitted  him  among  the  number  of  its 
“corresponding”  members,  in  1796;  and 
in  the  same  year,  he  published  at  Riga  his 
“  Historical  and  Statistical  View  of  the 
Russian  Empire  at  the  end  of  the  18th 
Century”  (1796-1803),  in  8  parts.  The 


success  which  this  production  met  with 
contributed  to  his  being  invited,  in  1799, 
to  take  charge  of  the  education  of  the 
young  grand-duchesses,  the  daughters  of 
the  emperor  Paul.  In  1800,  he  was  ele¬ 
vated  to  the  rank  of  a  “  counsellor  of  the 
court”  (Hofrath),  which  implies  also  that 
of  nobility.  He  was  next  appointed 
“  reader”  to  the  empress-mother ;  and  in 
1804,  he  was  received  as  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  in  the  section  of 
statistics,  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a 
“  counsellor  of  state.”  Some  years  after¬ 
wards,  he  was  charged  by  the  emperor 
Alexander  with  the  instruction  of  his 
brothers,  the  grand-dukes  Nicholas  and 
Michael,  in  the  principles  of  political 
economy.  The  lessons  which  Mr.  Storch 
gave  to  his  pupils  on  this  subject  consti¬ 
tuted  the  basis  of  his  celebrated  “  Course 
of  Political  Economy,”  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  6  volumes  8vo., 
in  1815,  at  t.he  expense  of  the  emperor. 
An  edition  of  it  appeared  at  Paris  in  1823 
(4  vols.  8vo.),  with  explanatory  and  criti¬ 
cal  notes  by  M.  J.  B.  Say,  to  which  Mr. 
Storch  thought  proper  to  print  a  reply, 
under  the  title  of  “  Considerations  on  the 
nature  of  the  national  revenue”  (Paris, 
1824).  In  addition,  too,  to  the  works  of 
Mr.  Storch  already  mentioned,  he  was  the 
author  of  a  number  of  papers  inserted  in 
the  “  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences,”  as  well  as  of  several  other  produc¬ 
tions  in  a  separate  form,  on  various  branches 
of  the  same  general  subject.  In  1828, 
he  was  made  a  “privy  counsellor,”  and, 
in  1830,  vice-president  of  the  Academy. 
His  death  occurred  at  St.  Petersburg,  on 
the  13th  of  November  1835. 

Storms.  Much  attention  has  latterly 
been  paid  to  the  circumstances  attending 
these  violent  commotions  of  the  atmosphere; 
and  several  less  or  more  plausible  attempts 
have  been  made  to  refer  them  to  their 
proper  causes.  The  following  general 
phenomena  appear  to  be  established  : — 1. 
It  is  in  the  torrid  zone  that  storms  display 
the  greatest  violence,  and  rage  with  most 
destructive  fury.  In  the  temperate  lati¬ 
tudes  they  are  comparatively  rare ;  and  in 
the  polar  regions  they  seldom  amount  to 
more  than  a  strong  wind.  The  severest 
hurricanes  originate  to  the  north  or  east 
of  the  West  India  islands.  2.  These  hur¬ 
ricanes  cover  simultaneously  an  extent  or 
surface  from  100  to  150  miles  in  diameter, 
acting  with  diminished  violence  towards 
the  exterior,  and  with  increased  energy  to¬ 
wards  the  interior  of  that  space.  3.  The 
hurricane  does  not  advance  always  in  the 
same  direction.  South  of  the  parallel  of 
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30°  N.  lat.  it  proceeds  in  a  westerly  course 
inclined  to  the  north ;  but  when  it  comes 
to  this  parallel,  it  changes  rather  abruptly 
to  the  north  and  eastward,  and  continues 
to  incline  gradually  more  to  the  east. 
The  average  progressive  velocity  appears 
to  be  from  15  to  25  miles  per  hour.  4.  The 
duration  of  a  storm  at  any  particular  place 
depends,  of  course,  on  the  extent  of  the 
mass  of  agitated  air,  and  the  progressive 
velocity;  and  storms  of  smaller  extent 
move  with  even  greater  rapidity  than 
large  ones.  5.  The  direction  of  the  wind 
in  a  hurricane  is  not  in  the  direction  of  its 
progress.  When  the  progressive  motion 
of  the  storm  is  westward,  the  wind  at  the 
commencement  is  from  a  northern  quarter, 
and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  gale,  from 
a  southern  quarter  of  the  horizon.  When 
the  progressive  motion  is  eastward,  the 
phenomena  are  reversed  ;  the  wind  blows 
at  first  from  a  southern  quarter,  and  to¬ 
wards  the  end  of  the  gale  from  a  northern 
quarter  of  the  horizon. — From  this  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  principal  facts  relating  to 
violent  storms  or  hurricanes,  which  we 
have  given  very  nearly  in  the  language 
of  the  article  Storm  in  Brande’s  Dictionary 
of  Science,  and  especially  from  the  facts 
iast  stated,  Mr.  Redfield  “  concludes  that 
the  great  body  of  the  storm  whirls  in  a 
horizontal  circuit  round  a  vertical  or  some¬ 
what  inclined  axis  of  rotation,  which  is 
carried  forward  with  the  storm ;  and  that 
to  a  spectator  placed  at  the  centre  the  di¬ 
rection  of  the  rotation  is  invariably  from 
right  to  left .”  A  fact  that  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  affording  of  itself  a  strong  proof 
of  the  rotary  character  of  the  motion  is, 
that  the  barometer,  in  all  latitudes,  sinks 
during  the  first  half  of  the  storm  in  every 
part  of  its  track,  and  rises  during  the 
second,  a  phenomenon  extremely  regular 
in  occurrence,  and  which  is  ascribed  to  the 
effects  of  the  centrifugal  force  of  rotation 
in  diminishing  the  bulk  or  density  of  the 
superincumbent  air.  Colonel  Reid,  in  his 
work  entitled  “An  Attempt  to  develop 
the  laws  of  Storms,”  &c.,  has  given  the 
results  of  an  immense  number  of  details, 
obtained  from  an  examination  of  ships’  logs 
furnished  to  him  by  the  British  admiralty, 
and  other  sources.  These  results,  in  his 
opinion,  confirm  the  principal  conclusions 
of  Mr.  Redfield.  He  has  also  given  an 
account  of  several  great  hurricanes  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  from  which  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  southern  storms  follow  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  laws  as  the  northern,  but 
in  a  reversed  order,  the  direction  of  the 
rotation  being  from  left  to  right,  instead 
of  from  right  to  left.  —  But  the  rotary  or 


whirling  charai  er  of  storms  has  been  con¬ 
troverted  by  our  countryman,  Mr.  Espy, 
who  states  “  that  he  had  found,  by  exam¬ 
ining  simultaneous  observations  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  storms,  and  all  round  their  borders, 
that  the  wind  blows  inward  on  all  sides 
of  a  storm  towards  its  central  parts;  to¬ 
wards  a  point  if  the  storm  is  round,  and 
towards  a  line  if  the  storm  is  oblong,  ex¬ 
tending  through  its  longest  diameter.'  He 
had  been  able  to  investigate,  within  the 
last  5  years,  1?  storms,  without  discover¬ 
ing  one  exception  to  the  general  rule.” 
Professor  A.  D.  Bache  sustains  Mr.  Espy 
in  this  view  of  the  nature  of  storms,  and 
has  stated  in  an  account  of  the  tornado 
which  occurred  at  New  Brunswick,  in 
New  Jersey,  in  1835,  that  he  could  find  in 
it  no  proof  of  rotation,  the  objects  thrown 
down  by  the  wind  being  all  directed  to  a 
centre.  For  an  explanation  of  Mr.  Red- 
field’s  views,  the  reader  may  consult  his 
communications  respecting  them  in  Silli- 
man’s  Journal ;  and  for  those  of  Mr.  Espy 
reference  may  be  had  to  the  elaborate  ex¬ 
position  of  them  contained  in  his  book  en¬ 
titled  “  Philosophy  of  Storms.” 

Story  (Joseph),  LL.D.,  was  born  at 
Marblehead,  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
September  18th  1779.  After  receiving 
his  preparatory  education  in  the  academy 
of  his  native  town,  then  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harris,  who 
was  at  a  later  period  president  of  Columbia 
College,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  he  be¬ 
came  a  student  of  Harvard  University  in 
1795,  and  was  graduated  in  that  institu¬ 
tion  in  1798.  He  then  engaged,  without 
any  loss  of  time,  in  the  study  of  the  law, 
first  at  Marblehead,  and  next  at  Salem, 
which  place  he  selected  for  his  residence 
after  his  admission  to  the  bar,  in  1801. 
The  respect  already  very  generally  enter¬ 
tained  for  his  talents,  attainments,  and  in¬ 
tegrity,  soon  caused  business  to  flow  in 
upon  him,  and  we  are  told  that  the  circum¬ 
stance  of  his  having  attached  himself  to 
the  democratic  party,  in  the  political  con 
test  then  maintained  with  the  greatest 
zeal  and  activity  between  them  and  the 
federalists,  may  have  led,  young  as  he 
was,  to  his  being  opposed  in  important 
cases  to  the  most  eminent  lawyers  of  the 
day,  and  to  a  favourable  opportunity  being 
thus  afforded  him  of  exhibiting  his  powers 
as  an  advocate  before  the  public. — From 
the  year  1805  until  his  appointment  to  a 
seat  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  1811,  he  was  an 
nually  elected  a  member  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  Massachusetts,  from  the  town  of 
Salem,  and  served  as  such,  with  the  ex 
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coption  only  of  a  few  months  in  1809-10, 
when  he  was  the  representative  in  Con¬ 
gress  of  the  district  in  which  he  resided. 
In  the  Legislature,  he  acquired  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  share  of  influence,  which  was,  on 
various  occasions,  exercised  by  him  for  the 
public  good  without  reference  to  party 
considerations,  and  sometimes,  indeed,  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  opinions  or  preju¬ 
dices  of  the  party  with  which  he  generally 
acted.  Of  this  last  nature  was  the  course 
adopted  by  him  in  reference  to  the  salaries 
of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He 
laboured  strenuously  and  successfully  to 
carry  into  effect  the  provision  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  Massachusetts,  that  the  judges 
should  have  “  honourable  salaries,  ascer¬ 
tained  and  established  by  standing  laws.” 
Mr.  Story’s  congressional  career,  though 
one  only  of  a  few  months,  was  eminently 
distinguished  by  the  ability  with  which  he 
urged  tbe  repeal  of  the  famous  “  Embargo 
Act,”  and  by  his  firmness  in  resisting  the 
solicitations  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  induce  him 
to  take  a  different  course.  Mr.  Jefferson 
has  himself  attributed  mainly  to  Mr.  Story 
the  repeal  of  that  measure,  and  has,  in 
consequence,  applied  to  him,  in  a  letter 
written  to  General  Dearborn  in  1811,  the 
epithet  of  “  pseudo-republican.”  In  1811, 
Mr.  Story  was  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  Massachusetts ;  the 
duties  of  which  office,  by  the  testimony  of 
all  parties,  he  discharged  with  “dignity, 
ability,  and  impartiality.” — But  whatever 
were  his  merits  as  a  politician  or  states¬ 
man,  it  was  to  the  studies  and  labours  of 
his  profession  that  Mr.  Story’s  attention 
was  principally  directed ;  and  the  great 
aim  of  his  aspirations  was  to  attain  to  a 
high  eminence  as  a  jurist.  With  this  ob¬ 
ject  in  view,  he  found  leisure,  in  the  midst 
of  his  other  avocations,  to  publish,  in  1809, 
an  edition  of  Mr.  Chitty’s  treatise  “  On 
Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes,” 
accompanied  by  many  notes  of  his  own, 
and,  in  1810,  one  of  the  treatise  “  On  the 
Law  of  Shipping,”  by  Mr.  Abbott,  after¬ 
wards  Lord  Tenterden,  also  with  notes  by 
the  American  editor.  And  in  November 
1811,  when  only  32  years  of  age,  his  re¬ 
putation  as  a  lawyer  was  altogether  such 
as  to  authorize  his  appointment,  by  Mr. 
Madison,  to  be  one  of  the  associate  jus¬ 
tices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.— Thenceforth,  Mr.  Story  abstracted 
himself  entirely  from  a  concern  with  the 
politics  of  the  day;  and  devoting  himself 
with  diligence  to  the  new  field  of  exertion 
opened  to  him,  he  became  a  deserving  co¬ 
adjutor  of  the  illustrious  Marshall,  in  giving 
*rm  and  consistency  to  American  com¬ 


mercial  and  constitutional  law,  and  added 
in  each  succeeding  year  to  his  judicial 
fame. — In  1829,  Judge  Story  consented  to 
become  the  professor  of  law  in  the  Law 
School  in  connexion  with  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  ;  which  school  was  at  that  time 
founded  by  the  late  Mr.  Nathan  Dane,  on 
the  express  condition  of  his  doing  so.  Ac 
cordingly,  when  not  engaged  in  the  per 
formance  of  his  judicial  functions,  he  ap 
plied  himself,  at  Cambridge,  with  great 
zeal,  to  the  task  of  instruction ;  and  such, 
indeed,  was  the  interest  which  he  took  in 
the  school,  and  the  importance  which  he 
attached  to  the  duties  of  his  office  in  it, 
that  he  intended,  ultimately,  to  resign  his 
seat  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
for  the  purpose  of  bestowing  upon  it  his 
undivided  strength.  An  enthusiast  him- 
self  in  the  subjects  which  he  taught,  he 
did  not  fail  to  excite  in  his  pupils  a  kin¬ 
dred  spirit ;  and  the  learning,  ability,  and 
eloquence,  displayed  in  his  lectures  and 
conversation  with  his  pupils,  were  pro¬ 
ductive  of  abundant  fruits. — Judge  Story 
was  a  member  of  the  convention  which 
met  in  1820  for  revising  the  constitution 
of  Massachusetts,  after  the  separation  of 
Maine  from  that  state.  He  spoke  on  se¬ 
veral  of  the  important  questions  that  w’ere 
the  subjects  of  discussion,  and  distinguished 
himself  especially  by  his  speech  on  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  Senate,  and  by  that  in 
which  he  argued  against  a  proposed 
amendment  of  the  constitution  authorizing 
the  Legislature  to  increase  or  diminish,  at 
its  pleasure,  the  salaries  of  individuals 
holding  judicial  stations,  a  proposition 
which  he  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  de¬ 
feating. — He  died  at  Cambridge,  on  the 
10th  of  September  1845. — Among  his  nu¬ 
merous  writings  the  most  important,  in  the 
order  of  their  publication,  were  his  “Com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  Law  of  Bailments his 
“  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States”  (3  vols.,  1833),  followed 
by  an  abridgment  of  it  in  one  volume,  as  a 
text-book  for  students;  his  “Commenta¬ 
ries  on  the  Conflict  of  Laws”  (1834)  ;  his 
“  Commentaries  on  Equity  Jurisprudence” 
(2  vols.) ;  a  treatise  on  the  “  Science  of 
Pleading  in  Courts  of  Equity”  (1838) ; 
one  on  the  “  Law  of  Agency”  (1839) ; 
another  on  the  “  Law  of  Partnership” 
(1841) ;  another  on  the  “  Law  of  Bills  of 
Exchange”  (1843);  and  another  treatise 
again  on  the  “  Law  of  Promissory  Notes” 
(1845).  The  volumes  of  the  “North  Ame¬ 
rican  Review”  contain  a  succession  of  able 
articles  from  his  pen.  He  contributed, 
also,  largely  to  the  preceding  volumes  of 
I  this  Encyclopaedia,  and  to  the  earlier  mm. 
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bers  of  the  “American  Jurist;”  and  he 
was  the  author,  besides,  of  many  addresses 
or  discourses  on  juridical,  literary,  or  other 
subjects,  pronounced  by  him  on  various 
occasions;  of  a  number  of  biographical  no¬ 
tices  of  eminent  American  judges  and  law¬ 
yers,  and  of  elaborate  notes,  in  some  of  the 
volumes  of  “  Wheaton’s  Reports  ;”  of  the 
memorials  to  Congress  from  the  town  of 
Salem  against  the  British  Orders  in  Coun¬ 
cil,  in  1807,  and  on  the  subject  of  the  ta¬ 
riff,  in  1820,  &c. — Judge  Story  lived  and 
died  respected  by  all  who  knew  him  for 
his  singleness  and  integrity  of  character. 
“  To  the  young,  and  especially  to  students,” 
says  his  friend  and  colleague  in  the  Law 
School,  Professor  Greenleaf,  “his  example 
is  of  great  value.  He  was  the  artificer  of 
his  own  fortune.  His  early  and  untiring 
diligence  in  study,  his  regular  deportment 
in  college,  the  purity  of  his  character  and 
conduct,  his  habit  of  self-discipline  and 
restraint,  and  of  self-culture,  will  inspire 
them  with  the  resolution,  like  him,  to  excel 
in  whatsoever  adorns  the  character  of  man, 
and  animate  them,  not  only  to  the  love, 
but  to  the  practice  of  virtue.” 

Stoavell*  (Lord)  retired  from  the 
Court  of  Admiralty  in  1828,  and  died  on 
the  28th  of  January  1836,  at  the  age  of  90. 

Strasburg,*  according  to  the  census  of 
1841,  had  a  population,  exclusive  of  its 
garrison,  of  61,150  souls.  The  Protestants 
were  about  equally  numerous  with  the 
Roman  Catholics ;  and  there  were  several 
thousand  Jews.  The  prevailing  language 
of  the  inhabitants  is  a  corrupt  German ; 
but  the  French,  which  is  the  language  of 
society  and  of  public  business,  has,  since 
the  revolution,  been  gradually  gaining 
upon  it.  The  “Academy,”  referred  to  in 
a  preceding  article,  consists  of  five  facul¬ 
ties,  viz.,  law,  medicine,  the  sciences, 
literature,  and  protestant  theology.  It  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  former  protestant 
university,  which  was  founded  in  1621, 
and  closed  during  the  revolutionary  period. 
Besides  the  protestant  gymnasium,  which 
dates  from  the  year  1538,  and  a  royal  col¬ 
lege  of  the  first  class,  Strasburg  possesses 
a  catholic  theological  seminary,  a  school 
of  pharmacy,  a  normal  school,  and  nu¬ 
merous  primary  schools  for  both  sexes. 
The  extensive  public  library,  the  anato¬ 
mical  museum,  and  the  cabinet  of  natural 
history,  are  among  the  principal  objects  in 
the  city  to  attract  the  curiosity  of  the 
stranger. 

Strauss  (David  Frederic)  was  born  at 
Ludwigsburg,  in  the  kingdom  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  in  January  1808.  At  13  years  of 
age  he  was  sent  to  the  theological  semi¬ 


nary  at  Blaubaiern  ;  and  he  subsequently 
prosecuted  his  studies  at  Tubingen.  He 
next  went  to  Berlin,  where,  in  the  winter 
of  1831,  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Schlei- 
ermacher.  In  1832,  he  was  appointed  an 
instructor  in  the  theological  seminary  at 
Tubingen,  and  delivered  also  lectures  on 
philosophy  in  the  university  of  that  town. 
In  1835,  he  published  his  “  Life  of  Jesus,” 
in  2  volumes,  a  work  which,  by  the  bold¬ 
ness  of  its  author  in  going  far  beyond  the 
most  extravagant  or  sceptical  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  rationalists  in  their  interpretations  of 
the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament,  as 
well  as  by  the  ingenuity  and  learning  dis¬ 
played  in  it,  produced  an  extraordinary 
sensation  among  theologians,  and  which 
has  called  forth  elaborate  replies  to  it,  not 
in  Germany  only,  but  likewise  in  England 
and  France.  On  account  of  the  opinions 
thus  promulgated  by  Strauss,  he  was  re¬ 
moved  from  his  post  in  the  seminary  at 
Tubingen,  and  appointed  an  instructor  in 
the  lyceum  at  Ludwigsburg.  He  remained 
here  onlv  a  short  time,  and  then  delivered 
lectures  at  Stuttgard.  His  friends  pro¬ 
cured  for  him,  in  1859,  an  appointment  to 
a  professorship  of  didactic  theology  and 
ecclesiastical  history,  in  the  university  of 
Zurich,  in  Switzerland.  But  the  magis¬ 
trates,  by  whom  the  appointment  had  been 
made,  deemed  it  expedient,  after  a  short 
time,  in  consequence  of  the  popular  ex¬ 
citement  that  ensued,  to  retrace  their  steps, 
and  to  dismiss  Mr.  Strauss,  granting  him, 
however,  as  a  compensation  for  the  loss 
which  he  sustained,  a  pension  of  1000 
francs.  This  sum  has  been  since  regu¬ 
larly  paid  to  him,  and  has  been  as  regu¬ 
larly  appropriated  by  him  to  the  support 
of  the  poor  of  the  city  of  Stuttgard,  where 
he  has  continued  to  reside.  In  1839,  Mr. 
Strauss  published  his  “Polemical  Writ¬ 
ings,”  addressed  to  his  various  theological 
adversaries  in  defence  of  his  peculiar 
views,  and,  in  1840-41,  a  work  entitled 
“  Christian  Doctrines,”  considered  in  re¬ 
ference  to  their  historical  development  and 
their  struggle  with  modern  science,  in  2  vo¬ 
lumes,  in  which  he  makes  equal  havoc 
with  many  of  the  most  extensively  received 
doctrines  of  Christianity  as  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  done  with  the  foundations  on  which 
it  is  generally  believed  to  rest.  Mr. 
Strauss  is  the  author,  besides,  of  a  number 
of  articles  inserted  in  different  journals, 
which  have  since  been  collecied  and  pub. 
lished  in  a  separate  form. 

Struve  (Frederic  George  William)  has, 
since  the  year  1814,  been  a  professor  ir* 
the  university,  and  director  of  the  observa 
tory,  at  Dorpat  in  Russia,  and  has  distin- 
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guished  himself  by  his  discoveries  and  in¬ 
vestigations  concerning  double  stars,  ne- 
bulae,  &c.  The  emperor  Nicholas  ap¬ 
pointed  him,  in  183S,  a  counsellor  of  state. 
His  works,  which  are  numerous,  for  the 
most  part  consist  of  an  account  of  his  as¬ 
tronomical  observations  and  their  results, 
and  of  a  description  of  the  instruments 
(among  the  best  hitherto  constructed) 
which  the  munificence  of  the  government 
had  placed  at  his  disposal. 

Sub  (Eugene),  the  celebrated  author  of 
the  “  Mysteries  of  Paris,”  was  born  at 
Paris,  on  the  10th  of  January  1804.  His 
ancestors,  for  three  generations,  were  all 
distinguished  surgeons.  His  father  was 
the  chief  of  the  medical  staff  of  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Guard ;  and  after  the  Restoration,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  same  office  in  the 
household  troops  ( maison  militaire )  of  the 
king.  The  empress  Josephine  and  prince 
Eugene  Beauharnois  were  the  godmother 
and  godfather  of  the  future  novelist,  who  : 
was,  however,  in  the  first  place  destined 
for  the  profession  of  his  family.  After  the 
regular  course  of  study,  he  obtained  an 
appointment  as  a  surgeon  in  the  army; 
and  in  this  capacity  he  made  the  campaign 
of  Spain  in  1823,  and  was  present  at  the 
siege  of  Cadiz  and  the  capture  of  the  Tro- 
cadero.  lie  was  afterwards  transferred 
from  the  land  to  the  naval  service,  and 
made  several  voyages  to  the  West  Indies 
and  the  Levant,  and  was  present,  on  board 
the  Breslau,  at  the  battle  of  Navarino,  in  | 
1828. — Wearied,  at  length,  with  the  life 
which  he  led,  on  returning  before  long  to 
Paris  he  resolved  on  becoming  a  painter, 
and  commenced,  accordingly,  his  studies 
with  this  object  in  view,  under  M.  Gudin, 
an  eminent  artist.  But  in  the  course  of 
the  year  1830,  a  friend  who  had  become 
the  editor  of  one  of  the  minor  journals  of 
the  capital,  charmed  with  the  manner  in 
which  he  narrated  in  conversation,  induced 
him  to  make  a  trial  at  writing  a  tale 
founded  on  his  naval  reminiscences.  M. 
Sue  produced  “Kenoc  le  pirate.”  The 
success  which  it  met  with  encouraged  him 
to  occupy  himself  exclusively  with  author¬ 
ship.  He  acquired  considerable  reputation 
by  a  number  of  other  tales  of  the  sea,  which 
appeared  in  the  course  of  1831  and  the 
three  following  years;  and  his  admirers 
have  even  ventured  to  compare  his  descrip¬ 
tions  of  maritime  occurrences  and  adven¬ 
tures  with  those  of  our  distinguished  coun¬ 
tryman,  Cooper.  In  1835-37,  M.  Sue 
published,  also,  a  “  Histoire  de  la  marine 
franqaise”  (17th  century,  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  5  vols.  8vo.)  About  the  same  pe¬ 
riod,  too,  he  commenced  the  publication  of 


a  series  of  novels,  in  which  he  aimed  at 
delineating  the  manners  of  society  as  the^ 
fell  under  his  daily  observation.  Although 
this  was  effected  very  frequently  with 
much  exaggeration  and  extravagance,  and 
with  extreme  violations  of  probability  in 
the  incidents  and  plot  of  his  story,  his 
popularity  steadily  increased ;  and  such, 
indeed,  was,  at  length,  the  avidity  with 
which  every  thing  from  his  pen  was  looked 
for  by  the  public,  that  the  proprietors  of 
the  Parisian  journals  found  it  for  their  ad¬ 
vantage  to  present  to  their  readers  the  fu¬ 
ture  works  of  M.  Sue  in  chapters,  as  they 
were  produced.  “Matilda”  appeared,  in 
the  mode  just  mentioned,  in  1842.  The 
“  Mysteries  of  Paris”  followed,  in  the 
“Journal  des  debats,”  in  1842-43,  and 
next,  in  1844-45,  the  “  Wandering  Jew,” 
for  the  manuscript  of  which  the  author  is 
said  to  have  received  the  sum  of  100,000 
francs  from  the  “  Constitutionnel.”  The 
last  two  works  have  not  only  met  with  im¬ 
mense  success  in  France,  but  have  been 
translated  into  the  principal  languages  of 
Europe,  and  have  been  everywhere  exten¬ 
sively  read.  They  have,  in  fact,  almost 
entirely  cast  into  the  shade  the  former 
works  of  M.  Sue,  who  is  now  very  com¬ 
monly  designated  as  “the  author  of  the 
Mysteries  of  Paris  and  of  the  Wandering 
Jew.”  That  these  remarkable  productions 
are  possessed  of  no  ordinary  merits  cannot 
be  denied.  The  characters  and  incidents 
of  both,  though  in  many  instances  utterly 
improbable  and  even  monstrous,  are  exhi¬ 
bited  with  great  distinctness  and  force; 
and  a  most  intense  interest  is  kept  up  in 
the  story  from  first  to  last.  They  have 
contributed,  in  no  slight  degree,  to  supply 
the  demand  of  the  existing  generation  of 
readers  for  strong  excitement,  but  deviate 
too  far  from  truth  and  nature  to  have  any 
enduring  reputation. 

Suez.*  Its  population  has  been  re¬ 
cently  estimated  at  1500;  but  this  must 
be  independent  of  the  numerous  pilgrims 
and  merchants,  who  are  continually  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  town ;  Suez  being  on  the 
main  route  between  Cairo  and  Mecca,  as 
well  as  on  that  by  which  the  commerce 
of  Egypt  with  the  countries  to  the  east¬ 
ward  is  carried  on.  The  port  is  accessible 
only  by  boats  of  from  30  to  60  tons. 
Steamers,  and  other  vessels  belonging  to 
the  East  India  Company,  moor  outside  a 
sand-bar  at  a  distance  of  2  miles  from  the 
town. — Since  the  establishment  of  what 
has  been  called  the  overland  route  to  In¬ 
dia,  Suez  has  become  a  place  of  considera¬ 
ble  importance,  and  is  the  residence  of  an 
agent  for  the  E.  I.  Company,  and  of  se- 
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veral  commercial  agents.  Camels  ordi¬ 
narily  perform  the  journey  between  Suez 
and  Cairo  in  three  days;  and  goods  are 
conveyed  on  the  route  with  the  utmost  re¬ 
gularity  and  safety. 

Sugar.*  The  importance  of  sugar  as 
an  article  of  consumption  may  be  esymated 
by  the  quantity  of  it  exported  from  the 
different  countries  from  which  the  Euro¬ 
pean  market  is  chiefly  supplied.  This,  in 
1839,  was  as  follows: — British  West  In¬ 
dies  and  Mauritius,  3,571,378  cwts. ;  Bri¬ 
tish  India,  519,125;  Danish  West  Indies, 
450,000;  Dutch  West  Indies,  260,060; 
French  Sugar  Colonies,  2,160,000 ;  United 
States,  900,000  ;  Brazil,  2,400,000  ;  Spa¬ 
nish  West  Indies,  4,481,342;  and  Java, 
892,475 :  total,  15,634,380  cwts.  Fully 
one-fourth  of  this  amount  was  sent  to  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  where  sugar  is  more 
generally  used  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Europe. — The  produce  of  the  British  sugar 
colonies  formerly  exceeded  the  wants  of 
the  home  market,  and  the  surplus  was 
generally  shipped  to  Hamburg  and  other 
ports  on  the  European  continent;  but  of 
late  years  the  ratio  of  the  supply  to  the 
demand  has  been  entirely  changed,  partly 
through  the  increased  wants  of  the  aug- 
mented  population  of  Great  Britain,  and 
partly  owing  to  the  falling  off  of  the  sugar 
crop  of  the  British  West  India  colonies,  in 
consequence  of  the  disinclination  of  the 
emancipated  negroes  to  the  hard  labour 
requisite  for  the  cultivation  of  the  cane. 
Through  the  latter  cause  mainly,  the  im¬ 
ports  from  these  colonies  into  the  mother 
country,  gradually  declined  from  4,103,800 
cwts.  in  1831,  to  only  2,151,217  cwts.  in 
1841.  The  consequence  of  this  difference 
was  a  rise  in  the  price  of  the  article.  Fo¬ 
reign  sugar,  nevertheless,  continued  to  be 
virtually  excluded  from  the  British  markets 
by  the  prohibitory  duty  with  which  it  was 
loaded. 

Sulphur.*  The  chief  supply  of  this 
mineral  is  obtained  in  Sicily ;  and  a  great 
increase  of  the  export  of  it  from  that  island 
has  taken  place  of  late  years.  In  July 
1838,  the  Sicilian  government,  in  conside¬ 
ration  of  a  bonus  of  400,000  Neapolitan 
ducats  a-year,  granted  to  a  French  com¬ 
pany  a  monopoly  of  the  sulphur-mines,  the 
produce  of  which  was  to  be  limited  to 
600,000  quintals,  to  be  supplied  to  them  at 
fixed  prices.  But  this  monopoly,  after  an 
armed  remonstrance  from  Great  Britain, 
in  consequence  of  its  being  at  variance 
with  existing  treaties,  was  abolished  in 
July  1840 ;  and  the  trade  is  now  on  its 
former  footing. 

Sunderland.*  Population  in  1841, 
Vol.  XIV.— 72 


17,022. — The  staple  employments  of  the 
town  continue  to  be  the  building  of  ships  and 
the*shipment  of  coal.  The  former  is  car¬ 
ried  on  to  a  greater  extent  here  than  any¬ 
where  else  in  Great  Britain.  In  1840,  for 
example,  there  were  built  in  Sunderland 
no  fewer  than  302  vessels,  of  the  aggregate 
burden  of  87,023  tons.  During  the  same 
year,  there  belonged  to  the  port  918  vessels, 
of  the  aggregate  burden  of  188,769  tons, 
being  a  greater  amount  of  shipping  than 
belonged  to  any  other  port  in  the  kingdom, 
London  and  Liverpool  only  excepted.  — 
Sunderland  is  a  good  deal  resorted  to  in 
the  bathing  season.  It  has  a  subscription 
library,  a  mechanics’  institute,  at  which 
lectures  are  delivered,  and  several  other 
literary  institutions. 

Survey  (Coast)  of  the  United  States. 
The  object  of  this  great  national  work  is 
the  formation  of  an  accurate  map  of  the 
outline  of  our  extended  sea-board,  giving 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  principal 
points,  —  a  minute  delineation  of  all  the 
bays,  harbours,  inlets,  rocks,  bars,  and 
shoals, — the  nature  of  the  bottom,  whether 
of  sand,  clay,  or  gravel,  within  the  space 
limited  by  the  greatest  depth  of  ordinary 
soundings, — the  variation  of  the  needle, — 
the  direction  and  velocity  of  the  currents, 
&c.  —  The  importance  of  such  a  survey 
must  be  evident  to  every  one  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  navigation ;  it  aflects  the 
interest  not  only  of  this  country,  but  also 
that  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  In  or¬ 
der,  however,  that  it  may  be  of  value,  it 
should  be  conducted  with  the  utmost  de¬ 
gree  of  accuracy  ;  and,  indeed,  an  imper¬ 
fect  work  of  this  kind  would  be  worse  than 
useless.  The  superintendence  of  it  should, 
therefore,  be  entrusted  only  to  persons  of 
established  reputation  in  the  physical  and 
mathematical  sciences,  who  would  engage 
in  the  work  with  a  proper  appreciation  of 
the  responsibility  which  they  incur,  and 
of  the  honour,  or  disgrace,  which  must  at¬ 
tend  the  manner  of  its  execution.  A  sur¬ 
vey  of  this  kind  is  based  on  astronomical 
and  trigonometrical  observations  and  mea¬ 
surements.  It  consists,  generally,  in  mea¬ 
suring  with  great  precision,  in  some  con¬ 
venient  place,  a  straight  line  of  several 
miles  in  length,  called  the  base  line,  and 
starting  from  this,  on  either  side,  a  slip  of 
country,  along  the  whole  coast,  is  covered 
with  a  net-work  of  triangles,  by  erecting 
signals  on  elevated  points.  Of  these  tri¬ 
angles,  the  angles  are  accurately  measured 
by  a  large  circular  instrument ;  and  with 
a  knowledge  of  these,  and  of  the  length 
of  the  base-line  which  forms  one  side  of  the 
first  triangle,  the  sides  of  all  the  tnanglea 
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are  calculated,  and  thus  the  distances  of 
the  principal  points  from  each  other  are 
determined  in  air-lines  with  a  precision 
unattainable  by  any  other  means.  The 
triangles  of  this  series,  which  is  called  the 
primary  triangulation,  are  next  divided 
into  small  triangles  that  form  the  secondary 
triangulation,  and  these  ao-ain  into  still 
smaller  ones,  forming  the  tertiary  triangu¬ 
lation.  This  last  forms  the  immediate 
basis  for  the  minute  topography  which 
completes  the  delineation  of  the  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  the  surface,  and  the  smallest  in¬ 
dentations  of  the  coast.  The  hydrogra¬ 
phical  determinations  consist  of  a  series  of 
sounding's  founded  on  the  triangulations, 
and  which  represents  the  nature  and  vari¬ 
ations  of  the  surface  under  water.  Sur¬ 
veys  of  this  kind  have  been  made,  or  are 
now  in  progress,  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  civilized  world. — The  United  States 
coast-survey  was  recommended  to  Congress 
by  President  Jefferson  in  1807;  and  an 
appropriation  of  $50,000  for  the  work  was 
made  in  the  same  year.  But  on  account 
of  the  war  with  England,  the  survey  was 
not  actually  commenced  until  1816.  In 
the  mean  time,  however,  Mr.  flassler,  a 
native  of  Switzerland,  had  been  appointed 
superintendent  of  it,  and  had  been  sent  to 
Europe  to  procure  the  necessary  instru¬ 
ments.  In  the  spring  of  1817,  a  base-line 
was  measured  near  the  lower  part  of  the 
Hudson  River,  behind  the  perpendicular 
rocks  well  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pa¬ 
lisades  ;  and  a  series  of  triangles  from  this 
was  spread  over  New  York  Bay  and  the 
adjoining  country.  Unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  on  account  of  a  want  of  a  proper  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  importance  of  the  work, 
Congress  failed,  in  this  year,  to  make  the 
requisite  appropriation  for  its  continuance. 
The  survey,  consequently,  was  suspended. 
In  1832,  after  a  lapse  of  15  years,  it  was 
again  renewed  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  Hassler,  and  was  prosecuted  with 
variable  success  until  his  death  in  1843, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Professor  A. 
D.  Bache,  LL.D.,  of  Philadelphia.  The 
general  plan  of  the  survey  adopted  by  Mr. 
Hassler  was  such  as  to  call  forth  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  scientific  world ;  but  the 
difficulty  and  delay  which  he  experienced, 
in  reducing  the  details  to  practice,  were 
so  great,  that  the  proper  organization  of 
the  work  was  scarcely  established  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Since  the  appointment 
of  Professor  Bache,  the  survey  has  been 
rapidly  advanced ;  and  the  nation  has  just 
cause  of  gratulation  in  the  fact  that  the 
work  has  been  committed  to  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  a  gentleman  so  well  qualified 


to  discharge  all  the  duties  pertaining  to  it. 
— The  following  is  the  present  state  of  the 
survey.  The  primary  triangulation  has 
been  finished  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Boston  to  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac. 
Also  a  primary  triangulation  has  been 
commenced  from  a  new  centre  in  North 
Carolina,  and  from  another  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  secondary  triangulation  is 
finished  from  Cape  Cod  to  Sharpe’s  Island, 
in  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  has  also  been 
carried  on  contemporaneously  with  the 
primary  triangulation  from  the  two  centres 
before  mentioned.  The  topography,  or 
minute  filling  up  of  the  survey  on  the 
land,  is  completed  from  Martha’s  Vine¬ 
yard,  in  Massachusetts,  to  Kent  Island,  in 
Maryland.  The  hydrography,  or  sounding 
operations,  is  completed  from  Martha’s 
Vineyard  to  Kent  Island,  and  has  also  been 
carried  on,  as  nearly  as  was  practicable,  with 
the  extension  of  the  primary  triangulations 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  The  survey  is,  therefore,  in  progress 
in  four  different  parts  of  our  coast.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bache  proposes,  next,  to  make  a  re¬ 
connaissance  for  a  base-line  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina  or  Georgia,  and  also  in  Florida  and 
Texas,  and  to  begin  the  work  simulta¬ 
neously  at  these  different  points  as  soon  as 
the  appropriations  will  allow.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Congress  will  in  due  time  pro¬ 
perly  appreciate  the  importance  of  a  more 
liberal  appropriation  of  means  for  accele¬ 
rating  the  progress  of  the  work.  The 
plan  matured  and  adopted  by  the  present 
superintendent  allows  of  an  indefinite  in¬ 
crease  in  the  rapidity  of  the  extension  of 
the  survey  without  a  corresponding  in¬ 
crease  in  the  cost,  provided  the  requisite 
appropriation  is  made.  —  The  immediate 
assistance  which  the  survey  offers  to  the 
navigation  of  our  coast,  is  shown  by  the 
discovery  of  a  new  channel  into  the  har¬ 
bour  of  New  York,  another  into  Delaware 
Bay,  three  over  the  ridges  of  Cape  May 
(only  partially  explored  before),  and  one 
into  Mississippi  Sound,  the  existence  of 
which  had  previously  been  denied ;  and 
also  of  a  shoal  off  the  Vineyard  Sound, 
another  off  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  number  of  dangerous  sunken 
rocks  along  different  parts  of  our  coast. — 
In  the  progress  of  the  survey,  a  number 
of  problems  will  be  solved  essentially  con¬ 
nected  with  the  work,  but  which  are  also 
highly  interesting  in  a  purely  scientific 
point  of  view. 

Sussex*  (duke  of)  took  an  active  inte¬ 
rest  in  the  passage,  in  1829,  of  the  bill  for 
the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics,  and 
in  that  of  the  reform  bill  in  1832.  His 
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death  occurred  on  the  21st  of  April 
1843. 

Svanberg  (Jons),  an  eminent  mathe¬ 
matician,  was  born,  July  6th  1771,  at  Ne- 
dercalix  in  Sweden.  His  aptitude  for  the 
exact  sciences  was  exhibited  at  a  very 
early  age.  When  16  years  old,  he  went 
to  the  university  of  Upsal,  and,  by  the 
zeal  and  success  with  which  he  pursued 
his  mathematical  and  physical  studies, 
attracted  the  particular  attention  and  ob¬ 
tained  the  patronage  of  his  professors.  In 
1796,  he  obtained  an  appointment  of  assist¬ 
ant-secretary  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Stockholm,  and  two  years  afterwards 
was  elected  a  member  of  that  learned 
body,  as  well  as  of  the  Scientific  Society 
of  Upsal.  He  became  the  secretary  of 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1809,  and 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Upsal  in  1811. 
The  Institute  of  France  placed  his  name 
in  the  list  of  its  members  in  1816 ;  and  its 
example  has  since  been  followed  by  many 
other  associations  for  the  prosecution  of 
science,  in  Europe  and  America.  —  Svan¬ 
berg,  besides  an  account  of  experiments 
with  the  pendulum  made  by  him,  jointly 
with  professor  Cronstrand,  is  the  author 
of  a  number  of  papers  inserted  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Stockholm,  on  “Analytical  Series,”  “the 
fundamental  formulas  of  Physical  Astro¬ 
nomy,”  “  the  theory  of  the  Planets  and 
Comets,”  and  of  two  others,  inserted  among 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Upsal  Society,  and 
entitled  “  Disquisitiones  analyticse  in  theo- 
riam  refractionum  astronomicarum,”  and 
“Nouvelles  considerations  sur  la  resolu¬ 
tion  des  equations  algebriques.” 

Swamp;  ground  habitually  so  moist  and 
soft  as  not  to  admit  of  being  trod  on  by 
cattle,  but  at  the  same  time  producing 
particular  kinds  of  trees,  bushes,  and 
plants.  A  swamp  differs  from  a  bog  and 
a  marsh  in  producing  trees  and  shrubs, 
while  the  latter  produce  only  herbage, 
plants,  and  mosses. 

Sward,  or  the  green  turf,  is  the  surface 
of  land  under  pasture  grasses.  A  fine 
sward  is  regarded  by  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  as  a  characteristic  feature  of  their 
landscape,  not  being  found,  as  is  alleged 
by  them,  in  Ireland,  or  in  any  other 
country. 

Sweden*  The  population  of  Sweden, 
in  1839,  amounted  to  3,109,772  persons. 
Its  increase,  during  a  period  of  86  years, 
is  exhibited  in  the  following  table,  given 
by  Berghaus. 


rear 
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1,785,727  I  1772 
1,893,240  I  1780 


Pop. 

2,012,772 

2,118,281 


1785  . . 

1815 . 

1790  . . 

1820  . 

.  2,584,690 

1795  . 

....  2,280.441 

1825  . 

. .  2,771,252 

1800  . 

.... 

• . .  •  2,347.303 

1830  . 

.  2,888,082 

1805  .. 
1810  . . 

....  2.412,975 

1839  . 

•  3,109,772 

These 

statements 

it  should 

be  men- 

tioned,  relate  to  the  present  kingdom  of 
Sweden,  exclusive  of  Norway,  and  also 
exclusive  of  Finland  and  the  portion  of 
Lapland  ceded  by  Sweden  to  Russia  in 
1808. 


The  following  list  of  the  principal  towns 
of  Sweden,  with  the  number  of  their  in¬ 
habitants  in  1839,  is  derived  from  Forsell. 
a  Swedish  writer  of  authority. 


Stockholm .  83,885 

Gottenburg . 19,800 

Norrkoping . 12.880 

Carlskrona . 12,850 

Malmo .  9720 

Gd  Te .  8200 

Kalmar .  5020 

Zund .  4970 

Upsala .  4800 


Christianstad . 4710 

Linkoping .  4500 

Wisby .  4448 

Ystad  .  4325 

Jonkoping . 4215 

Orebro . 4198 

Carlshamn . 4196 

Falun .  4050 


It  is  estimated  by  Forsell  that  7-9ths  of 
the  whole  population  are  employed  in  agri¬ 
culture  :  peasants  who  are  proprietors  of 
the  soil  they  cultivate  have  been  reckoned 
at  147,974;  those  who  live  on  land  not 
their  own  at  1,688,717 ;  husbandry  labour¬ 
ers  holding  houses  and  lands  under  pro¬ 
prietors  at  470,091;  and  servants  living  in 
the  house  with  their  employers  at  277,466. 
— The  chief  agricultural  products  are  rye 
in  the  S.,  and  barley  in  the  N. ;  and  the 
supply  of  the  different  species  of  grain  has 
been,  of  late  years,  quite  equal  to  the  de¬ 
mand.  According  to  the  official  returns, 
Sweden  had,  in  1837,  385,000  horses ; 
1,657,976  head  of  horned  cattle ;  1,412,689 
sheep;  and  513,692  hogs.  The  horses 
are  everywhere  small ;  and,  in  general, 
all  kinds  of  domestic  animals  are  inferior. 
The  herring-fishery  began  to  decline  about 
the  year  1798,  and  since  1805,  the  average 
produce  has  not  exceeded  2000  barrels,  the 
place  of  the  herring  being  now  supplied 
by  the  stremming,  a  small  fish  of  excellent 
flavour.  It  is  cured  like  the  herring,  and 
is  often  eaten  raw  out  of  the  pickle.  The 
principal  stremming-fisheries  are  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Gulfs  of  Finland  and  Bothnia. 
There  are,  also,  salmon-fisheries  of  some 
importance  at  Dyefors,  on  the  Klarely,  a 
river  which  falls  into  the  lake  Wener,  and 
at  Norrkoping,  Gefle,  and  Hernosand.— • 
The  chief  articles  for  export,  however,  are 
derived  from  the  mines  and  forests,  par¬ 
ticularly  the  former,  which  are  mostly 
situated  in  the  central  provinces.  Their 
chief  product  is  iron ;  copper  and  lead  are 
worked  to  some  extent,  but  there  is  no 
coal.  The  forests,  though  covering  nearly 
one-half  of  the  surface,  contain  a  com  pa- 
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ratively  small  quantity  of  timber ;  and  the 
export  of  wood  is,  from  this  cause,  not  so 
considerable  as  might  be  supposed. — The 
manufactures  are  chiefly  domestic,  the 
peasantry  supplying  themselves,  as  winter 
employment,  with  nearly  all  the  coarse 
woollens,  linens,  and  cottons,  required  by 
them.  There  are,  besides,  a  good  many 
cloth-factories,  with  sugar-refineries,  dis¬ 
tilleries,  leather,  paper,  soap,  tobacco,  and 
glass-works:  the  other  manufactures  are 
trifling. — The  foreign  commerce  of  Swe¬ 
den  is  principally  with  Great  Britain,  the 
United  States,  Holland,  the  Hanse  Towns, 
and  Denmark.  In  1840,  the  exports  were 
officially  valued  at  20,434,000  rixdollars 
banco,  or  £1,700,000  ;  and  the  imports  at 
nearly  the  same. — Gold  and  silver  coins 
are  now  rarely  used,  the  circulating  me¬ 
dium  being  composed  almost  entirely  of 
•  copper  and  a  depreciated  paper-money. 
This  paper  is  of  two  kinds:  Banco ,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  notes  of  the  National  Bank, 
is  that  in  which  merchants’  accounts  are 
generally  reckoned  ;  Riksgaid ,  or  govern¬ 
ment  paper,  is  that  commonly  taken  by 
shopkeepers,  and  in  small  payments.  Since 
1835,  rixdollars  banco  are  exchanged  for 
rixdollars  specie  at  the  rate  of  2^  of  the 
former  for  one  of  the  latter.  Riksgaid  is 
only  f  the  value  of  banco.  The  paper 
money  includes  notes  so  low  as  about  6 
cents  of  our  money. — The  revenue,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  budget  of  1842,  amounted 
only  to  10,742,880  rixdollars  banco,  or 
£795,240,  the  country  being  very  lightly 
taxed.  —  The  Swedish  army  comprises 
three  different  kinds  of  troops;  viz.,  en¬ 
listed  soldiers,  always  on  pay  and  duty, 
indelta  soldiers,  and  the  conscription  or 
local  militia.  The  first  two  of  these 
amount  respectively  to  8346  and  39,846 
men;  the  militia  is  roughly  estimated  at 
about  95,000  men.  The  mdelta  force  is 
peculiar  to  Sweden.  It  is  furnished  by 
the  landholders;  and  the  men  of  which  it 
is  composed  are  quartered  on  the  land, 
which  they  cultivate  for  its  owners  at  the 
current  rate  of  daily  wages.  The  land¬ 
holders  are  bound  to  transport  the  men, 
with  their  baggage,  to  the  annual  reviews, 
and  to  allow  them  a  certain  sum  per  day 
for  their  expenses.  Government  provides 
ihe  uniforms,  and  in  time  of  war  gives  the 
men  higher  pay,  which  is  afterwards  raised 
from  the  landholders.  In  time  of  peace, 
these  soldiers  are  employed  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  roads  and  other  public  works.  The 
militia  consists  entirely  of  foot-soldiers, 
provided  with  clothing,  arms,  &c.,  by  the 
government. — The  naval  force  of  Sweden 
consisted,  in  1840,  of  10  ships  of  the  line, 


8  frigates,  5  sloops-of-war,  a  considerable 
number  of  gunboats,  with,  likewise,  several 
steam-vessels.  A  later  account,  probably 
exaggerated,  represents  it  as  consisting  of 
21  ships  of  the  line,  8  frigates,  and  8 
smaller  vessels.  The  seamen  are  main¬ 
tained  in  the  same  way  as  the  indelta 
troops,  by  assignments  of  lands.  The 
chief  naval  stations  are  Carlscrona,  Stock¬ 
holm,  and  Gottenburg.  —  Much  attention 
has  been  latterly  bestowed  on  the  public 
roads  of  the  kingdom.  Those  which  lead 
to  and  from  Stockholm  are  generally  ex¬ 
cellent  and  well  kept;  but  the  cross-roads 
continue  to  be  in  a  bad  condition.  The 
canal  of  Gotha  was  completed  in  1828; 
and  several  other  canals  have  since  been 
constructed. — Since  1834,  the  proceedings 
of  the  4  chambers,  composing  the  diet  of 
the  kingdom,  have  been  open  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  In  1840,  it  was  decreed  that  the  diet 
should  meet  every  3  years  instead  of  every 
5,  as  had  previously  been  the  case.  And 
a  reform  of  both  the  civil  anu  criminal  law 
is  at  present  in  active  preparation.  — 
Charles  XIV.  died  on  the  8t,h  of  March 
1844,  at  the  age  of  80,  after  a  long  and 
prosperous  reign,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Oscar  I. 

Switzerland.*  The  following  is  one 
of  the  most  recent  estimates  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  this  country  that  have  been  ob¬ 
tained.  It  is  from  a  volume  of  tire  “  En¬ 
cyclopedic  des  gens  du  monde,”  published 
in  the  course  of  the  year  1844. 


Cantons. 

Pop. 

Basle . 

. .  65,000 

Soleure . 

Aargau . 

..  183,000 

Zurich . 

Schaffhausen . 

. .  32,000 

Thurgau . 

St.  Gall . 

..  160,000 

Appenzell  . . . . 

, . .  52,000 

Grisons . 

. .  90,000 

Ticino . 

Valais . 

Geneva, . 

. .  60,000 

Vaud. . . 

...  184,000 

Cantons.  Pop 

Neufchatel .  62,000 

Friburg .  00,000 

Berne .  408,000 

Lucerne .  125,000 

Zug .  15,000 

Schwytz .  40,000 

Uri .  14,000 

Unterwalden  . ..  23,000 
Glarus .  30,000 


Total,  2,200,000 


The  principal  towns,  with  the  number 
of  inhabitants  which  they  contain,  are, 
according  to  the  same  authority, — 


Geneva .  28,000 

Berne .  22,400 

Basle .  22,000 

Lausanne .  15,000 

Zurich .  14,000 

St.  Gall .  10,000 

Friburg .  9,000 

Lucerne .  8,300 


Harisau . 7.300 


Neufchatel .  O.lOO 

Schaff  hausen . 6,000 

Coire . 5,500 

Schwytz .  5,200 

Soleure . 5,000 

Aarau . 4,100 

Glarus . 4,100 


In  a  lately  published  volume  of  the  2d 
edition  of  Pierer’s  “  Universal-Lexikon,” 
we  are  told  that  the  population  of  Swit¬ 
zerland,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1844, 
amounted  to  2,221,000  persons,  of  whom 
1,318,710  were  Protestants,  900.500  Ro- 
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man  Catholics,  and  1790  Jews. — The 
principles  on  which  the  Swiss  Confedera¬ 
tion,  and  the  constitutions  of  the  several 
cantons,  were  organized  in  1815,  after  the 
filial  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  were  very  far 
from  giving  general  satisfaction  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Switzerland.  Internal  tranquillity 
was,  however,  for  a  considerable  period 
maintained,  by  means  of  the  predominating 
influence  exercised  in  the  affairs  of  Europe 
by  the  members  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 
The  censorship  of  the  press  was  even, 
through  that  influence,  tor  a  time  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  country ;  and  not  a  few  of 
the  cantonal  governments  resumed  their 
oligarchical  tendencies.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  Lucerne,  the  Ticino,  and  the 
Pays  de  Valid,  the  opposition  to  existing 
abuses  became  so  strong,  that,  even  before 
the  French  revolution  of  1830,  changes  of 
more  or  less  importance  were  introduced 
into  their  respective  constitutions ;  and  in 
most  of  the  remaining  cantons,  the  demo¬ 
cratic  spirit  pervaded  the  community  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  require  only  an  event 
similar  to  the  revolution  just  mentioned  to 
rouse  it  into  activity.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1831,  the  popular  party  had, 
accordingly,  accomplished  the  objects 
which  they  aimed  at  throughout  the 
greater  portion  of  the  country;  aristocratic 
Berne  itself  yielded  to  the  prevailing  cur¬ 
rent.  The  three  forest  cantons  (Schwytz, 
Uri,  and  Unterwalden),  together  with 
Basle,  Neufchatel,  the  Valais,  and  Geneva, 
alone  adhered  to  their  existing  institutions. 
The  lower  Schwytz,  which  had  separated 
itself  from  the  upper  part  of  the  canton, 
and  which  desired  to  form  itself  into  a  dis¬ 
tinct  canton,  was  constrained  to  retain  its 
former  pol  itical  relations  (September  1833). 
But  in  the  canton  of  Basle,  where  the  con¬ 
test  between  the  city  and  the  country  as¬ 
sumed  the  character  of  a  civil  war,  and 
fixed,  during  a  period  of  two  years,  the 
attention  of  the  federal  diet,  which  inter¬ 
posed  in  the  quarrel  in  behalf  of  the  pea¬ 
santry,  the  latter  succeeded  in  obtaining, 
in  the  month  of  August  1833,  an  entire 
separation  from  the  city.  Many  of  the 
leaders  of  the  democratic  party  in  every 
part  of  Switzerland  were  anxious  to  form 
a  closer  union  among  the  different  cantons 
than  that  which  subsisted  under  the  Con¬ 
federation,  and  brought  forward  a  proposi¬ 
tion  to  that  effect  in  the  summer  of  1833, 
which  was,  however,  coldly  received  and 
rejected  by  the  cantons.  Great  political 
excitement,  after  this,  continued  to  prevail 
among  the  Swiss  population ;  which  cir¬ 


cumstance,  with  the  great  influx  into  the 
country  of  political  refugees,  Germans, 
Italians,  Poles,  and  even  Frenchmen  (re¬ 
publicans),  attracted,  in  a  marked  degree, 
the  attention  of  the  governments  of  the 
neighbouring  states.  Their  representa¬ 
tives  in  Switzerland  demanded  of  the  diet 
the  expulsion  of  such  among  these  as  were 
charged  with  plotting  against  their  secu¬ 
rity.  After  some  hesitation,  the  demand 
was  at  length  substantially  acceded  to; 
resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  diet  of  a 
nature  to  induce  the  departure  from  the 
country,  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1836, 
of  the  individuals  referred  to.  Next  fol¬ 
lowed,  in  1838,  the  dispute  with  France 
relating  to  prince  Louis  Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte.  Though  M.  Mole,  then  at  the  head 
of  the  French  ministry,  supported  by  a 
military  demonstration  his  demand  for  the 
expulsion  of  this  personage  from  the  ter-  ' 
ritory  of  Switzerland,  it  was  refused  ;  and 
preparations  for  defending  themselves 
against  the  threatened  invasion  of  their 
country  were  made  by  the  Swiss.  The 
actual  occurrence  of  a  war  seemed  to  have 
been  only  prevented  by  the  voluntary  de¬ 
parture  of  prince  Louis  Napoleon  from  the’ 
asylum  which  he  had  selected,  and  where 
he  had  unquestionably  employed  himself 
in  forming  schemes  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  government  of  Louis  Philippe.  In  the 
same  year  (1838)  a  new  quarrel  took  place 
between  the  upper  and  the  lower  portions 
of  the  canton  of  Schwytz,  concerning  a 
common  right  of  pasture.  Bloodshed  be¬ 
tween  the  parties  was  with  great  difficulty 
prevented,  and  tranquillity  only  very 
slowly  restored.  More  lately,  religious 
controversies  have  contributed  largely  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  country;  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  cantons  of  Aargau  and  Zu¬ 
rich  ;  in  the  former  between  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  in  the  lat¬ 
ter  between  the  orthodox  Protestants  and 
the  rationalists ; — and  also  in  the  canton 
of  Lucerne,  by  an  attempt  made  by  an 
armed  body  of  Protestants,  irregularly 
collected  in  some  of  the  adjacent  districts, 
to  compel  the  authorities  to  dismiss  cer¬ 
tain  jesuits  who  had  been  permitted  to  es¬ 
tablish  a  seminary  of  education  in  the 
town  of  Lucerne, — an  attempt  which  was 
repelled  with  great  loss  to  the  assailants. 
— The  condition  of  Switzerland  continues 
to  be  very  unsettled ;  and  it  is  quite  pro¬ 
bable  that  serious  disturbances  are  only 
prevented  by  the  conviction  (a  well-founded 
one)  of  their  being  speedily  quelled  by  the 
intervention  of  the  great  European  powers 
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rPABARD ;  a  sort  of  tunic  or  mantle, 
1  covering  the  body  before  and  behind, 
reaching  below  the  loins,  but  open  at  the 
sides  from  the  shoulders  downwards.  It 
was  an  ordinary  article  of  dress  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  France  during  the  middle  ages,- 
and  was  first  used  by  the  military,  and  af¬ 
terwards  by  other  classes.  The  tabard, 
with  coats  of  arms  blazoned  before  and 
behind,  is  the  state-dress  of  heralds  in  Eu¬ 
rope  to  this  day.  It  is  the  dress  worn  by 
the  knaves  in  cards.  Long  tabards,  reach¬ 
ing  to  the  mid-leg,  were  a  peculiarly  Eng¬ 
lish  fashion. 

Table-lands;  the  name  given  to  an 
extensive  system  of  plains  with  steep  ac¬ 
clivities  on  every  side.  Some  of  these  are 
at  a  level  of  several  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea.  They  are  not  unfrequently  bor¬ 
dered  by  chains  of  mountains  which  are 
much  less  elevated  on  the  side  towards  the 
table-land  than  in  the  opposite  direction ; 
and  sometimes  they  have  surfaces  that  are 
much  undulated  or  broken.  The  chief 
table-lands  are  in  Central  Spain,  Southern 
Africa,  Central  Asia,  Persia,  Southern  In¬ 
dia,  Mexico,  and  the  Southern  Andes. 

T affety  is  a  thin  glossy  silken  fabric, 
formerly  much  used  in  England.  It  is 
extensively  used  on  the  continent  of  Eu¬ 
rope  for  window-curtains. 

Talleyrand.*  The  last  act  of  the  po¬ 
litical  life  of  prince  Talleyrand  was  the 
signature,  at  London  (April  22d  1834),  of 
the  treaty  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance  be¬ 
tween  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Por¬ 
tugal,  which  drew  closer  together  the 
bonds  that  already  connected  these  consti¬ 
tutional  monarchies.  On  obtaining  leave 
to  return  to  France  from  his  embassy  to 
England,  his  retirement  from  the  public 
view  was  only  interrupted  by  his  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  Academy  of  the  Moral  and 
Political  Sciences,  in  January  1838,  to 
deliver  the  “  eloge”  of  count  Reinhard ; 
whom  he  was  destined  to  follow  to  the 
tomb  on  the  17th  of  May  of  the  same  year, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  84. 

Tarleton*  (General)  died  January  23d 
1833. 

Tauchnitz,*  in  his  latter  years,  pub¬ 
lished  two  stereotyped  editions  of  the  He¬ 
brew  Bible ;  and  he  also  stereotyped  the 
Koran  in  the  original  Arabic  (1834,  in 
4to.)  One  of  the  most  remarkable,  also, 
of  his  publications  was  his  edition  of  Homer 
(1828),  the  correctness  of  which  was  in¬ 
sured  by  the  payment,  on  his  part,  of  a 


ducat  for  every  error  to  be  detected  by  the 
reader. — Tauchnitz  died  in  January  1836. 
His  son  succeeded  to  his  business. 

Taylor*  (Thomas).  The  last  two 
publications  of  Mr.  Taylor  were  “  Proclus 
on  Providence  and  Evil”  (1833),  and 
“  Plotinus  on  Suicide,  with  Extracts  from 
Olympiodorus,  and  twro  books  on  Truly 
Existing  Being,  &c.,  with  Notes  from 
Porphyry  and  Proclus”  (1834).  His  death 
took  place  on  the  1st  of  November  1835, 
in  the  78th  year  of  his  age. 

Tea.*  Formerly,  all  the  black  tea  was 
brought  from  the  Chinese  province  of  Fo- 
kien,  and  the  green  from  that  of  Kiang- 
nan ;  but  the  culture  of  the  first  for  expor¬ 
tation  is  now  extended  to  Quang-tung,  and 
of  the  other  to  Tche-kiang.  From  these 
provinces  it  has  hitherto  been  conveyed, 
mostly  by  land-carriage,  to  Canton  for 
shipment;  but,  under  the  late  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,  it  will  doubtless  find  its 
way  to  nearer  ports. — The  quantity  of  tea, 
of  all  kinds,  annually  imported  into  the 
United  States,  amounts  to  from  15,000,000 
to  16,000,000  lbs. ;  the  imports  into  the 
British  empire  (in  1841)  to  36,396,078  lbs. ; 
and  the  imports  into  Russia,  in  1841,  to 
173,540  poods,  or  6,247,440  lbs.,  in  chests, 
and  76,104  poods  in  bricks,  the  former 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  the  finest  va¬ 
rieties  of  black  tea.  The  consumption  of 
teas  in  Holland  amounts  to  about  3,000,000 
lbs.  a-year.  That  of  France  does  not  ex¬ 
ceed  350,000  lbs.  The  importations  into 
Hamburg  vary  between  1,500,000  and 
2,000,000  lbs.,  the  greater  part  of  which 
is  forwarded  to  the  interior  of  Germany. 
The  imports  into  Venice  and  Trieste  do 
not  exceed  a  few  cwt.  a-year.  —  In  the 
United  States,  teas  are  at  present  imported 
duty  free ;  in  Holland,  the  duty  varies  from 
3  to  9  cents  per  lb. ;  and  in  England,  since 
the  1st  of  July  1836,  a  fixed  duty  of  2s. 
1  d.  per  lb.  has  been  imposed  on  all  teas. 

Teflis.*  Population  at  present  about 
32,000,  of  whom  the  majority  are  Arme¬ 
nians.  A  portion  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Mohammedans,  who  have  two  mosques; 
and  there  are  some  Germans,  who  worship 
in  a  Protestant  chapel.  Teflis  has  many 
remarkable  sulphurous  springs,  their  tem¬ 
perature  varying  from  100°  to  112°  Fahr. 
Since  its  occupation  by  the  Russians,  its 
trade  has  greatly  increased,  and  it  is  now 
quite  extensive.  It  is  mostly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Armenians.  In  1830,  the  Russians 
founded  a  school  in  Teflis,  which  has  since 
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been  erected  into  a  gymnasium ;  and  there 
are  some  other  schools. 

Teignmouth*  (Lord)  died  on  the  14th 
of  February  1834. 

Telegraph  (Electric  and  Electro- Mag¬ 
netic).  The  discovery  of  the  great  velo¬ 
city  with  which  electricity  is  propagated, 
through  a  conducting  medium,  at  once 
suggested  the  use  of  it  for  conveying 
signals  from  one  place  to  another.  In 
fact,  this  was  the  method  used  by  Dr. 
Watson,  in  1747,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer¬ 
taining  this  velocity.  But  the  first  electric 
telegraph,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term, 
appears  to  have  been  that  of  Lesage,  at 
Geneva,  in  1774.  This  consisted  of  24 
wires,  each  properly  insulated,  and  termi¬ 
nating  at  one  end  in  a  pith-ball  electro¬ 
scope.  When  the  other  end  of  either  of 
these  wires  was  put  into  communication 
with  the  prime  conductor  of  an  electrical 
machine,  the  ball  wras  repelled,  and  a  cor¬ 
responding  letter  thus  indicated.  Various 
instruments  of  a  similar  character  were, 
from  time  to  time,  proposed  (some  of  which 
indicated  the  signal  by  means  of  the 
spark) ;  the  last  and  most  ingenious  of 
which  was  that  of  Mr.  Ronalds,  who,  in 
1816,  worked  his  electrical  telegraph,  in 
the  presence  of  a  number  of  scientific  gen¬ 
tlemen,  over  a  distance  of  8  miles.  But, 
from  the  irregularity  in  the  development 
of  statical  electricity  by  the  best  machines, 
and  from  the  tendency  of  electricity  of  this 
kind  to  be  dissipated  during  its  passage 
through  long  conductors  of  small  diameter, 
instruments  of  this  nature  could  never 
have  superseded  the  telegraphic  method 
then  in  use.  The  discovery  of  galvanism, 
or  dynamical  electricity,  and  the  formation 
of  the  pile  by  Volta,  in  1800,  completely 
overcame  the  latter  difficulty,  and  mate¬ 
rially  lessened  the  former. — In  1810,  Dr. 
Coxe,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
having  wound  a  wire  a  mile  in  length 
around  his  lecture-room,  passed  signals  by 
a  galvanic  current  through  it,  noted  their 
instantaneous  passage,  and  proposed  to  use 
it  as  a  telegraph  by  producing  chemical 
changes  upon  prepared  paper.  His  pro¬ 
posal  was  published  in  1816,  in  Thom¬ 
son’s  Annals  of  Philosophy.  —  In  1811, 
Soemmering  proposed  to  the  Academy  of 
Munich  a  plan  for  a  galvanic  telegraph, 
founded  upon  the  property  of  the  current 
to  decompose  water.  This  very  ingenious 
instrument  was  modified  and  improved  by 
Schweigger,  who  reduced  the  number  of 
wires  necessary  to  two,  by  which  different 
signals,  denoting  each  separate  letter  of 
the  German  alphabet,  and  the  ordinary 
numerals,  were  indicated. — Shortly  after 


the  discovery  by  Oersted,  in  1820,  of  the 
action  of  a  galvanic  current  upon  a  mag¬ 
net,  Ampere  proposed  a  form  of  electro¬ 
magnetic  telegraph,  which  was  the  same 
in  principle  with  that  of  Soemmering,  the 
signals  being  made,  however,  by  .  the  de¬ 
flection  of  a  needle  in  place  of  the  decom¬ 
position  of  water.  This  instrument  was 
constructed  long  afterwards  by  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander,  but  had  the  great  disadvantage  of 
requiring  a  wire  for  each  separate  signal, 
and  one  to  return  the  current  to  the  bat¬ 
tery.  — Various  other  instruments  were, 
from  time  to  time,  proposed,  but  none  of 
any  practical  value  until  the  year  1837. — 
Ih  this  year,  new  forms  of  the  electric  tele¬ 
graph  were  proposed  in  England,  Germa¬ 
ny,  and  America. — In  Germany,  Steinheil 
had  the  merit  of  first  using  the  ground  as 
a  part  of  the  circuit,  by  which  he  was 
enabled  to  work  with  a  single  wire ;  his 
system  of  signals  was,  however,  extremely 
imperfect.  In  England,  Messrs.  Cooke 
and  Wheatstone  patented  a  plan  for  a  tele¬ 
graph,  in  which,  by  ingeniously  using  two 
needles  at  once,  they  were  enabled  to 
make  the  whole  of  the  alphabetical  and 
numerical  signals  by  means  of  only  five 
wires.  The  signals  were  noted,  as  made, 
by  an  observer,  whose  attention  was  first 
called  by  ringing  a  bell,  by  means  of  an  elec¬ 
tro-magnet. —  In  1840,  Professor  Wheat¬ 
stone  patented  another  form  of  telegraph, 
in  which  a  disc,  upon  the  circumference 
of  which  the  signals  are  printed,  is  caused 
to  rotate  interruptedly  (like  the  second¬ 
hand  of  a  watch)  by  means  of  an  electro¬ 
magnet.  A  screen  is  placed  before  the 
disc,  having  a  notch  cut  out  of  it,  through 
which  one  of  the  signals  can  be  seen.  As 
the  disc  rotates,  the  signals  present  them¬ 
selves  in  succession  before  the  notch,  and 
the  motion  is  arrested,  when  the  proper 
signal  has  made  its  appearance.  Every 
time  the  circuit  is  completed,  the  disc 
moves  forward  one  signal.  The  com 
pleting  and  breaking  of  the  circuit  is  ef¬ 
fected  at  the  station  from  which  the  mes¬ 
sage  is  transmitted,  by  means  of  a  very 
beautiful  instrument  contrived  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Wheatstone,  and  called  by  him  the 
“  Rheotone,’  or  current-cutter.  A  very 
simple  modification  of  this  apparatus  al¬ 
lows  him,  also,  to  print  the  message  by 
the  machine  itself. — In  1842,  Mr.  Alex¬ 
ander  Bain  patented,  in  London,  an  elec¬ 
tro-magnetic  printing  telegraph  of  very 
ingenious  construction ;  of  which,  however, 
the  details  are  too  complicated  to  be  well 
understood  without  a  drawing  of  the  ma¬ 
chine.  The  most  important  novelty  in 
this  apparatus,  is  the  working  of  the  ma- 
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chinery  by  ordinary  clock-work,  and  the 
using1  of  the  electrical  current  to  check  its 
motion  at  the  proper  time.  Mr.  Bain  also 
first  made  the  curious  discovery  that  a 
plate  of  zinc  buried  in  the  earth  at  one 
station,  and  connected  by  means  of  a  wire 
with  a  copper  plate  similarly  buried  at  the 
other  station,  would  give  a  sufficient  cur¬ 
rent  to  work  the  telegraph. — But  the  best 
and  simplest  of  all  the  forms  of  the  electro¬ 
magnetic  telegraph  is  that  patented  in  the 
United  States  by  Professor  Morse,  in  1837 ; 
which,  however,  he  claims  to  have  in¬ 
vented  in  1832.  This  was  the  first  tele¬ 
graph  which  recorded  its  message,  and 
thus  dispensed  with  the  uncertain  attend 
tion  of  an  assistant.  The  signals  are  not 
made  by  showing  the  letters  of  the  com¬ 
mon  alphabet,  but  by  an  arbitrary  alphabet, 
consisting  of  variously  arranged  dots  and 
lines.  The  operation  of  this  telegraph  is 
as  follows,  viz. :  the  electrical  current 
generated  by  any  constant  battery,  passes 
from  the  transmitting  to  the  receiving  sta¬ 
tion  by  means  of  a  wire,  which,  at  the  lat¬ 
ter  station,  is  coiled  in  the  usual  manner 
around  the  legs  of  an  U-shaped  bar  of  soft 
iron ;  which  bar  is,  of  course,  rendered 
magnetic  during  the  passage  of  the  cur¬ 
rent.  The  keeper  of  the  magnet  is  placed 
upon  one  end  of  a  lever,  the  other  end  of 
which  carries  one  or  more  points  or  studs, 
which,  when  the  keeper  is  suddenly  drawn 
downwards  by  the  magnetic  action,  strike 
upwards  into  a  groove  or  grooves  in  a 
steel  roller  placed  above  them.  Under 
this  roller  passes  a  slip  of  paper,  which  is 
unrolled  by  machinery  from  a  cylinder, 
while  the  machine  is  acting,  and  receives 
the  blow  of  the  points  attached  to  the 
keeper.  The  circuit  is  completed  or  bro¬ 
ken  by  means  of  a  metal  spring  or  key, 
connected  with  one  pole  of  the  battery, 
which  may  be  pressed  down  by  the  finger 
upon  a  metal  stud  connected  with  the 
other  pole.  When  it  is  so  pressed  down, 
the  metallic  circuit  is  complete  between 
the  stations:  but  the  moment  the  finder  is 

7  ,  c? 

withdrawn,  the  spring  rises  by  its  elasti¬ 
city,  and  the  metallic  circuit  being  broken, 
the  electrical  current  can  no  longer  pass. 
When  the  current  is  not  passing,  the 
keeper  of  the  magnet  is  raised  from  it  by 
means  of  a  spring,  and  the  points  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  lever  are  consequently 
removed  from  the  paper;  but  the  instant 
the  key  is  pressed  down  upon  the  stud  be¬ 
neath  it,  and  the  circuit  thus  completed, 
the  current  passes,  the  wire  becoming 
magnetic  attracts  the  keeper,  and  the 
points  attached  to  it  strike  the  paper 
smartly  with  the  grooves  of  the  roller, 


thus  producing  an  indentation.  If  the 
finger  be  instantly  withdrawn  from  the 
key,  the  effect  is  but  momentary,  and  the 
indentation  of  the  paper  is  a  point ;  but  if 
the  key  be  kept  pressed  down  for  a  greater 
or  less  time,  a  line  of  corresponding  length 
will  be  made  upon  the  paper.  Of  a  com¬ 
bination  of  these  points  and  lines  of  va¬ 
rious  lengths  the  alphabet  is  composed. 
The  first  blow  of  the  machine  starts  the 
clock-work,  by  which  the  paper  is  wound 
off  from  the  cylinder;  and  by  a  very  inge¬ 
niously  arranged  friction-brake,  this  mo¬ 
tion  stops  as  soon  as  the  signals  cease  to 
be  made.  This  perfectly  simple  apparatus 
lias  now  been  for  a  considerable  time  work¬ 
ing  with  perfect  success  between  the  cities 
of  Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
and  New  York;  and  the  connection  with 
Boston  is  now  completed.  At  present,  the 
communicating  wires  are  stretched  upon 
poles  at  some  distance  above  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  according  to  the  method  pro¬ 
posed  by  Messrs.  Cooke  and  Wheatstone. 
But  great  inconvenience  has  been  expe¬ 
rienced  from  the  breaking  of  the  wires,  and 
from  the  interruption  of  the  telegraphic 
communication  during  thunder-storms,  and 
even  when  the  electrical  state  of  the  at 
mosphere  at  the  two  stations  is  different. 
An  effectual  plan  for  insulating  the  wires 
under  ground  has  been  proposed  and  pa¬ 
tented  by  Mr.  Bain. 

Telford  (Thomas)  was  born  on  the 
9th  of  August  1757,  at  Westerkirk,  in  the 
pastoral  district  of  Eskdale,  in  Dumfries¬ 
shire,  in  Scotland,  where  his  father  was  a 
shepherd.  The  latter  died  while  he  was 
yet  an  infant,  and  the  care  of  his  early 
years  devolved  upon  his  mother.  He  re¬ 
ceived  the  rudiments  of  his  education  in 
the  parish  school  of  Westerkirk;  and  while 
engaged  during  the  summer  season  as  a 
shepherd-boy,  in  assisting  his  uncle,  he 
made  diligent  use  of  his  leisure  in  studying 
the  books  furnished  by  his  village  friends. 
At  the  age  of  14,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
stone-mason,  in  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Langholm.  The  construction  of  plain 
bridges,  of  farm  buildings,  and  of  simple 
village  churches,  afforded  him  good  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  obtaining  practical  knowledge. 
We  are  told  that,  during  this  period  of  his 
life,  Mr.  Telford  was  remarkable  for  the 
neatness  with  which  he  cut  letters  upon 
gravestones.  In  1780,  being  then  about  23 
years  old,  he  visited  Edinburgh,  apparently 
with  the  view  of  procuring  employment; 
and  he  seems  to  have  applied  himself  dur¬ 
ing  a  stay  of  two  years  in  that  city,  with 
great  diligence,  both  to  architecture  and 
drawing.  He  next  removed  to  London, 
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where  he  was  employed  upon  the  quad¬ 
rangle  of  Somerset  House,  then  erecting 
by  Sir  William  Chambers.  From  1784 
to  1787,  he  was  engaged  upon  various 
buildings  at  the  Portsmouth  dockyard. 
In  the  last  mentioned  year,  lie  superin¬ 
tended  some  alterations  at  Shrewsbury 
Castle,  and  was  also  employed  to  erect  a 
new  gaol  in  the  town  of  Shrewsbury. 
This  was  completed  in  1793,  when  he  was 
appointed  county-surveyor,  in  which  office 
he  had  to  furnish  plans  for,  and  oversee 
the  construction  of  bridges  and  similar 
works.  The  first  bridge  which  he  de¬ 
signed  and  built,  was  that  over  the  Severn, 
at  Montford,  about  four  miles  west  of 
Shrewsbury,  consisting  of  three  elliptical 
stone  arches,  one  of  58,  and  the  others  of 
55  feet  span.  Ilis  next  was  the  iron  bridge 
over  the  Severn,  at  Buildwas,  consisting 
of  a  very  fiat  iron  arch  of  130  feet  span. 
And  40  smaller  bridges  were  erected  in 
Shropshire  under  Mr.  Telford’s  direction. 
— All  these  works,  however,  were  merely 
introductory  on  his  part  to  still  more  im¬ 
portant  labours  as  a  civil  engineer ;  such 
as  the  Ellesmere  Canal,  a  series  of  naviga¬ 
tions  intended  to  unite  the  Severn,  the 
Dee,  and  the  Mersey,  and  the  Caledonian 
Canal  in  Scotland,  besides  a  great  number 
of  other  canals  and  bridges.  He  executed, 
also,  some  important  harbour-works  at 
Aberdeen  and  Dundee ;  but  his  most  strik¬ 
ing  performance  of  this  class  was  the  St. 
Katharine  Docks,  London.  And  he  super¬ 
intended  the  construction  of  the  Gotha 
Canal,  in  Sweden. — Before  leaving  his  na¬ 
tive  district,  Mr.  Telford  acquired  some 
distinction  as  a  poet.  He  wrote  in  the 
homely  style  of  Ramsay  and  Fergusson, 
and  contributed  small  pieces  to  Ruddiman’s 
“  Weekly  Magazine,”  under  the  signature 
of  “Eskdale  Tam.”  He  wrote  a  short 
poem,  entitled  “Eskdale,”  descriptive  of 
the  scenes  of  his  earlier  years;  and  an¬ 
other  pleasing  fragment  of  his  composition 
is  given  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume  of 
Dr.  Currie’s  “  Life  and  Works  of  Burns,” 
being  an  extract  from  a  poetical  epistle 
sent  by  Telford,  when  at  Shrewsbury,  to 
the  Ayrshire  poet,  recommending  him  to 
take  up  other  subjects  of  a  serious  nature, 
similar  to  the  “Cotter’s  Saturday  Night.” 
He  taught  himself  Latin,  French,  Italian, 
and  German,  so  as  to  read  them  all  with 
facility,  and  to  converse  readily  in  French  ; 
and  he  has  left  valuable  contributions  to 
engineering  literature,  in  the  articles 
Architecture,  Bridge,  Civil  Architecture, 
and  Inland  Navigation,  in  Brewster’s 
“  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia.”  He  became 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
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burgh,  in  1803,  and  of  that  of  London,  in 
18*27.  On  the  formation  of  the  Institution 
of  Civil  Engineers,  in  1820,  he  was  selected 
to  be  its  president.  His  death  occurred 
on  the  2d  of  September  1834,  at  the  age 
of  77.  He  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Temperance  Societies.*  See  Socie¬ 
ties ,  (Sup.) 

Tenterden  (Charles  Abbott,  lord),  born 
October  7th  1762,  was  the  son  of  a  barber 
who  resided  at  Canterbury.  He  distin¬ 
guished  himself  at  school,  and  in  1781  was 
elected  a  scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
Oxford,  with  an  allowance  of  j£50  a-year. 
He  was  subsequently  elected  a  fellow  of 
his  college,,  and  appointed  junior  tutor  to 
Mr.  (afterwards  bishop)  Burgess. — In 
1788,  by  the  advice  of  Mr.  Justice  Buller, 
whose  son  was  one  of  his  private  pupils, 
Mr.  Abbott  entered  himself  of  the  Inner 
Temple;  and  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
1795.  He  soon  acquired  an  extensive  and 
lucrative  business.  In  1802,  he  published 
his  “  Treatise  of  the  Law  relative  to  Mer¬ 
chant-ships  and  Seamen,”  which  has  passed 
through  many  editions,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  works  on  English  law.  He  declined 
a  seat  on  the  bench,  in  1808,  from  pruden¬ 
tial  motives,  his  professional  income  far 
exceeding  his  salary  as  a  judge,  but  ac¬ 
cepted,  in  1816,  when  his  fortune  had  in¬ 
creased,  an  appointment  as  a  puisne  judge 
in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas ;  and,  after 
a  few  months,  he  consented  to  supply  a 
vacancy  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench. 
On  the  4th  ofNovember  1818,  he  succeeded 
Lord  Ellenborough  as  chief-justice  of  this 
court. — Mr.  Abbott  was  knighted  in  1818, 
and  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1827,  by  the 
title  of  baron  Tenterden.  While  he  con¬ 
tinued  thenceforth  to  discharge  assiduously 
the  duties  of  his  high  office,  he  took  an 
active  part  in  the  business  of  legislation. 
His  political  opinions  were  of  the  tory 
stamp.  Lie  pertinaciously  opposed  the 
passing  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Act 
Repeal  Bill ;  he  was  the  most  impressive 
speaker  against  the  Roman  Catholic  Re¬ 
lief  Bill ;  and  he  recorded  his  protest 
against  the  Reform  Bill.  —  His  favourite 
recreations  were  the  perusal  of  the  clas¬ 
sics,  the  study  of  botany,  and  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  Latin  verses.  He  founded  and 
endowed,  in  the  grammar-school  of  his  na 
tive  city,  two  annual  prizes;  the  one  foi 
the  best  Latin  verse,  the  other  for  the 
best  English  essay. — Lord  Tenterden  died 
on  the  4th  of  November  1832. 

Ternaux.*  The  baron  Ternaux  was 
one  of  the  221  deputies  who  subscribed 
their  names  to  the  famous  address  to 
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Charles  X.  for  the  dismissal  of  the  Po- 
lignac  ministry;  and  he  took  an  active 
part  in  the  revolution  of  July  1830.  Short¬ 
ly  after  this  event,  and  in  consequence  of 
the  shock  given  to  the  business  relations 
of  the  community  by  the  disturbed  condi¬ 
tion  of  public  affairs,  he  sustained  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  reverse  of  fortune.  From  be- 
inof  one  of  the  wealthiest  individuals  of  the 
French  capital,  it  was  only  by  the  most 
strenuous  exertions  that  he  was  enabled  to 
meet  all  his  pecuniary  engagements,  a 
short  time  only  before  his  death,  which 
took  place  on  the  2d  of  April  1833. 

Texas.*  The  continued  influx  of  emi¬ 
grants  from  the  United  States  into  Texas 
having  given  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  a 
preponderating  influence  over  its  other 
inhabitants,  the  desire  to  emancipate  it 
from  its  connexion  with  Mexico  very  na¬ 
turally  grew  up  among  the  former.  No 
open  expression,  however,  of  this  desire 
took  place  previously  to  the  accession  of 
Santa  Ana  to  the  Mexican  presidency. 
But  no  sooner  had  that  general,  in  Octo¬ 
ber  1835,  overthrown  the  federal  system 
of  government  which  had  hitherto  sub¬ 
sisted,  than  the  Texans  refused  to  abide 
by  the  constitution  introduced  in  its  stead. 
In  December  of  the  year  just  mentioned, 
a  declaration  of  their  independence  as  a 
separate  state  was  issued  by  a  body  of 
about  90  individuals,  assembled  at  La  Ba¬ 
hia,  or  Goliad ;  which  was  followed  by  a 
more  formal  declaration,  in  the  month  of 
March  1836,  by  a  convention  of  delegates 
assembled  at  Washington  (in  Texas).  A 
provisionary  government  had  organized 
the  means  of  defence  at  its  disposal  with 
great  activity  and  energy,  and  had  ap¬ 
pointed  General  Houston  to  the  office  of 
commander-in-chief.  Hostilities  between 
the  Mexicans  and  Texans  had,  indeed,  al¬ 
ready  commenced  as  early  as  the  preced¬ 
ing  November.  General  Cos  had  advanced 
with  a  detachment  of  the  former,  and  after 
gaining  possession  of  the  town  of  San  An¬ 
tonio  de  Bexar,  was  obliged  to  capitulate 
to  his  opponents.  Santa  Ana  marched  in 
person  against  the  Texans,  in  January 
1836,  at  the  head  of  a  force  of  7000  men. 
Having  taken  the  fort  of  the  Alamo,  in  the 
town  of  San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  after  *a 
desperate  resistance  by  the  garrison,  the 
Mexicans  entered  the  capital  of  the  new 
state,  San  Felipe  de  Austin,  without  op¬ 
position,  the  members  of  the  government 
retiring  before  them.  They  also  succeed¬ 
ed  in  cutting  off  a  body  of  300  men  under 
Colonel  Fanning.  In  full  confidence  of 
reducing  the  country  without  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  striking  any  farther  blow,  Santa 


Ana  ventured  to  pursue  his  march  with 
only  about  1500  men.  He  was  attacked 
by  800  Texans,  under  General  Houston, 
and  totally  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  in 
the  memorable  battle  of  San  Jacinto.  See 
Mexico ,  (Sup.)  This  event  was  decisive 
of  the  question  at  issue  between  the  con¬ 
tending  parties.  The  remaining  portion 
of  the  Mexican  army  retired  beyond  the 
limits  of  Texas ;  and  the  attempts  which 
were  subsequently  made  by  Mexico  to  re¬ 
cover  her  lost  territory  were  very  feebly 
prosecuted.  For  the  later  history  of  Tex¬ 
as,  as  well  as  for  an  account  of  its  present 
condition,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  arti¬ 
cle  United  States,  in  this  volume. 

Thaer  (Albert)  was  born  in  1752,  at 
Celle,  in  Germany,  where  his  father  was 
a  practising  physician.  After  studying 
medicine  at  Gottingen,  he  also  practised 
his  profession,  for  a  number  of  years,  at 
Celle.  But,  at  length,  notwithstanding  his 
continually  extending  reputation  as  a  prac¬ 
titioner,  he  was  induced,  by  the  enfeebled 
state  of  his  health,  and  a  growing  disin¬ 
clination  to  encounter  the  distresses  of  the 
sick-room,  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
agricultural  and  horticultural  pursuits; 
and  this  he  did  as  well  theoretically  as 
practically.  He  became  extensively  known 
in  Germany  by  his  work  entitled  “  Intro¬ 
duction  to  a  knowledge  of  English  Agri¬ 
culture”  (3  vols.,  1798-1804.  3d  edition, 
1816).  In  1799,  he  founded  the  agricul¬ 
tural  institution  of  Celle,  and  in  1804,  the 
celebrated  one  at  Mogelen,  near  Potsdam. 
Subsequently  to  this,  he  produced  a  number 
of  agricultural  works,  which  obtained  a 
great  degree  of  success.  At  the  time  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  October  1828,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  Berlin,  and  a  corresponding  member  of 
the  French  Institute  (Academy  of  Sci¬ 
ences). 

Thenard*  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1827.  After 
a  report  made  by  him  on  the  subject,  a  law 
was  passed  in  June  1829,  by  which  the 
former  French  coins  were  to  cease  to  cir¬ 
culate  as  money  after  the  year  1833.  He 
was  one  of  the  221  deputies  who  voted  the 
famous  address  to  Charles  X.,  and  was  re¬ 
elected  a  deputy  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  chamber,  and  again  at  the  close  of 
1830,  after  his  appointment  as  a  member 
of  the  “Council  of  Public  Instruction.” 
He  failed  in  being  re-elected  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year ;  but,  in  October  1832,  he  was 
advanced  by  the  king  (Louis  Philippe)  to 
the  dignity  of  a  peer. — In  1836,  M.  The¬ 
nard  completed  the  publication  of  the  6th 
edition  of  his  “  Traite  de  chimie  elemen- 
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taire,  theorique  et  pratique and  in  1844, 
he  presided  at  the  exposition  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts  of  French  industry,  pronouncing  the 
annual  discourse  on  the  occasion  of  the 
distribution  of  prizes  to  the  successful  com¬ 
petitors. 

Thibaudeau.*  The  time  and  place  of 
his  death  is  uncertain. — His  “  Memoires 
sur  le  Consulat  et  l’Empire”  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  1835,  in  10  volumes,  and  form  a 
continuation  to  his  “  Memoires  sur  la  Con¬ 
vention  et  le  Directoire.”  He  was  the 
author  (jointly  with  Bourdon  de  la  Cros- 
niere),  also,  of  a  “Histoire  du  terrorisme 
dans  le  departement  de  la  Vienne”  (1795), 
and  of  a  “  Recueil  des  actes  heroiques  et 
civiques  des  republicans  franqais”  (1794 
and  following  years). 

Thibaut*  (Anthony  Frederick  Justus) 
died  at  Heidelberg,  in  March  1840. 

Thierry  (Jacques  Nicolas  Augustin) 
was  born  at  Blois,  in  France,  on  the  10th 
of  May  1795.  He  became  a  pupil  of  the 
Normal  School  in  1811,  and  quitted  it  in 
1813  to  be  a  professor  in  one  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  colleges.  In  the  following  year, 
however,  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he 
soon  afterwards  formed  an  intimate  friend¬ 
ship  with  St.  Simon.  Their  names  are 
attached  jointly  to  several  pamphlets  which 
appeared  about  this  time,  with  the  titles 
“  De  la  reorganisation  de  la  societe  euro- 
peenne,”  “  Opinion  sur  les  mesures  a 
prendre  contre  la  coalition  de  1815,”  and 
“  LTndustrie  litteraire  et  scientifique.” 
In  the  last  mentioned  of  these,  M.  Thierry 
even  assumed  the  designation  of  an  adopted 
son  of  St.  Simon.  In  1816,  he  was  the 
author  of  a  production  under  the  title  of 
“  Des  nations  et  de  leurs  rapports  mu- 
tuels,”  written  in  the  same  spirit  as  the 
preceding.  But  before  very  long  the  two 
friends  disagreed  in  the  inferences  which 
they  drew  from  the  principles  held  by 
them  in  common.  A  quarrel  ensued,  and 
they  parted* — M.  Thierry  then  became 
one  of  the  contributors  to  the  “Censeur 
Europeen,”  a  journal  conducted  by  MM. 
Comte  and  Dunoyer,  and  subsequently  to 
the  “  Courrier  franqais.”  It  was  in  the 
latter  journal  that  he  inserted,  in  1820, 10 
“  letters  on  the  history  of  France,”  which 
constituted  the  nucleus  of  the  work  pub¬ 
lished  by  him  under  this  title  in  1827. 
But  it  is  to  his  “History  of  the  Conquest 
of  England  by  the  Normans”  (4  vols., 
1825)  that  M.  Thierry  is  chiefly  indebted 
for  his  high  reputation  as  a  writer  and  an 
historian.  Shortly  after  its  appearance  he 
was  affected  by  a  weakness  of  the  eyes, 
which  resulted  in  his- becoming  entirely 
blind ;  and  to  this  again  was  added,  three 


years  afterwards,  a  nervous  disease,  by 
which  he  has  continued  to  be  very  se¬ 
riously  affected.  Yet  his  intellectual  ac¬ 
tivity  was  not  altogether  prevented.  From 
1831  to  1835,  he  published,  in  the  “  Revue 
des  deux  mondes,”  several  portions  of  a 
work  that  -appeared  in  1840,  under  the 
title  of  “A  Narrative  of  the  Merovingian 
Times,”  for  which  the  French  Academy 
bestowed  upon  him  the  “Gobert”  prize. 
M.  Thierry  was  elected,  in  1828,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions ;  and 
in  1835,  M.  Guizot,  who  was  then  the 
minister  of  Public  Instruction,  charged  him 
with  the  publication  of  a  “  Collection  de 
documents  inedits  relatifs  a  l’histoire  du 
tiers  etat,”  which,  we  wTere  informed  a 
year  ago,  was  in  a  state  of  very  forward 
preparation,  although  no  part  of  it  had  yet 
been  issued  from  the  press. 

Thierry  (Amedee),  a  brother  of  the 
former,  born  at  Blois  in  1797,  has  also  ac¬ 
quired  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  man 
of  letters.  He  is  the  author  of  a  number 
of  articles  in  the  “Revue  Encyelopedique” 
(1820),  and  of  a  “  Resume  de  l’histoire  de 
Guienne,”  inserted  in  the  collection  of  M. 
Felix  Bodin.  His  “Histoire  desGaulois,” 
procured  for  him  a  professorship  of  history 
at  Besanqon.  The  lectures  delivered  by  him 
there  gave  offence  to  the  government,  and 
he  was  suspended  from  his  post  by  the  Po- 
lignac  ministry.  On  the  occurrence  of 
the  revolution  of  July  1830,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  prefect  of  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Saone,  which  office  he  held  until 
1838,  when  he  went  to  Paris  as  a  “  maitre 
des  requetes”  to  the  council  of  state. 
Since  this  period,  M.  Amedee  Thierry  has 
published  two  volumes  of  his  “Histoire  de 
la  Gaule  sous  1’administration  romaine,” 
which  is,  in  fact,  a  continuation  of  his 
former  work  relating  to  the  Gauls.  In 
1841,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  the  Moral  and  Political  Sci¬ 
ences. 

Thiers  (Louis  Adolphe)  was  born  at 
Marseilles,  April  16th  1797,  of  humble 
parentage.  After  the  usual  college  edu¬ 
cation,  he  went  to  the  city  of  Aix  to  en¬ 
gage  in  the  study  of  the  law.  From  the 
law,  however,  his  attention  was  very  soon, 
in  a  great  measure,  diverted  to  politics 
and  literature.  He  became  a  candidate 
for  a  prize  proposed  by  the  Academy  of 
Aix,  the  subject  of  which  was  a  eulogy  on 
Vauvenargues.  The  essay  which  he  pre¬ 
sented  was  about  to  obtain  the  prize,  when 
the  author  being  inadvertently  made  known 
to  the  judges,  a  majority  of  whom  were 
prejudiced  against  him  on  account  of  the 
liberality  of*  his  political  opinions,  they 
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declared  that  none  of  the  essays  pre¬ 
sented  were  deserving  of  the  prize,  and 
proposed  the  subject  anew  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  M.  Thiers  was  again  a  com¬ 
petitor  for  the  prize.  But  besides  an  es¬ 
say  laid  before  the  judges,  which  he  took 
care  should  be  known  by  them  as  having 
been  written  by  him,  he  prepared  another, 
and  contrived  to  have  it  transmitted  to 
them,  in  the  handwriting  of  a  /fiend, 
through  the  Paris  post-office.  To  this 
essay  the  prize  in  question  ?was  now 
awarded,  to  the  extreme  mortification  of 
the  academicians,  when,  on  breaking  the 
seal  of  the  paper  containing  the  name  of 
the  author,  they  found  that  he  had  so 
adroitly  outgeneralled  them. — M.  Thiers, 
in  company  with  his  friend  M.  Mignet, 
went  to  Paris,  to  seek  their  fortunes  as  po¬ 
litical  or  literary  adventurers,  as  opportu¬ 
nity  might  offer.  Through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  Manuel,  at  the  time  in  the 
height  of  his  popularity,  and  to  whom  he 
brought  letters  of  introduction,  M.  Thiers 
was  engaged  as  one  of  the  “  collaborateurs” 
of  the  “  Constitutionnel.”  His  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  columns  of  this  journal  at¬ 
tracted  very  general  attention,  and  led  to 
his  becoming  speedily  and  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  most  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  party  of  whose  opinions  it  was  the 
expositor,  and  to  a  high  appreciation  by 
them  of  his  abilities.  But,  according  to 
him,  the  “Constitutionnel”  did  not  carry 
out  the  “liberal”  principles  of  the  day  to 
a  proper  extent;  confining  its  opposition 
to  the  government,  as  it  uniformly  did, 
within  the  limits  of  the  charter  granted  to 
the  people  of  France  by  Louis  XVIII.,  at 
the  period  of  the  Restoration.  Hence  he 
transferred  his  labours  as  a  journalist  to 
the  “  Globe,”  which  was  originallv  esta- 
blished  by  the  “  doctrinaires,”  but  which 
subsequently  became  the  organ  of  the  St. 
Simonians.  In  the  mean  time,  too,  his 
“History  of  the  French  Revolution,”  which 
was  published  in  1823-27,  in  10  volumes, 
acquired  for  him  a  very  extended  reputa¬ 
tion.  In  1830,  jointly  with  MM.  Armand 
Carrel  and  Mignet,  he  founded  the  “  Na¬ 
tional,”  and  rendered  it  a  powerful  engine 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  government  of  the 
Restoration.—  M.  Thiers  was  one  of  the 
journalists  who  subscribed  the  famous  pro¬ 
testation  against  the  ordinances  of  Charles 
X.,  in  the  month  of  July  1830.  The  revo¬ 
lution  of  that  month  having  been  accom¬ 
plished,  he  became,  in  the  administration 
of  Laffitte,  under-secretary  of  state,  in  the 
department  of  finance;  and  Louis  Philippe 
appointed  him,  besides,  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  State.  He  was,  also,  elected  a 


deputy  from  the  city  of  Aix.  In  these 
different  stations,  he  exhibited  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  degree  of  industry  and  talent,  and 
came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  candidate 
for  the  highest  offices  of  the  country. 
He  went  out  of  office,  with  Laffitte,  in 
March  1831.  On  the  lltli  of  October 
1832,  however,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
charge  of  the  department  of  the  interior, 
in  the  doctrinaire  ministry  which  was 
then  constituted ;  on  the  22d  of  December 
following,  he  was  transferred  to  the  de¬ 
partment  of  commerce  and  of  public 
works ;  and  he  returned  to  that  of  the  in¬ 
terior  on  the  4th  of  April  1834.  The  min¬ 
istry  (of  which  Marshal  Soult  was  the 
president)  was  dissolved  on  the  10th  of 
October  in  the  same  year,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  another,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  the  duke  of  Bassano  (Maret).  But 
this,  in  its  turn,  gave  place,  so  soon  as  the 
18th  of  the  next  month,  to  a  ministry  in 
which  the  duke  of  Treviso  (Marshal  Mor- 
tier)  was  president  of  the  Council,  and  M. 
Thiers  held  the  office  of  minister  of  the 
interior  and  of  public  works.  With  the 
substitution  of  the  duke  of  Broglio  for  Mar¬ 
shal  Mortier,  this  ministry  continued  to 
hold  their  places  until  the  22d  of  February 
1836,  when  M.  Thiers  was  appointed  pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Council,  and  was  entrusted 
with  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry.  He 
went  out  of  office  again,  however,  with  his 
colleagues,  on  the  6th  of  September  fol¬ 
lowing;  became  then  the  uncompromising 
opponent  of  the  administration  of  M.  Mole ; 
and  resumed  the  presidency  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  taking  charge,  at  the  same  time,  of  the 
department  of  foreign  affairs,  on  the  1st 
of  March  1840.  The  ministerial  career 
of  M.  Thiers  was,  on  this  as  on  the  former 
occasion,  of  only  a  comparatively  short  du¬ 
ration.  Aiming  to  involve  France  in  a 
war  with  the  other  great  European  pow¬ 
ers,  on  account  of  the  “  eastern  question,” 
and  being  unable,  after  very  extraordinary 
military  preparations  had  been  made,  to 
induce  the  king  to  commit  himself  irre¬ 
trievably  to  the  contest,  he  gave  place,  on 
the  29th  of  October  (1840),  to  M.  Guizot. 
M.  Thiers  has  since  then  continued  to  act, 
in  general,  with  moderation  and  dignity, 
a  distinguished  part  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  patiently  awaiting  his  turn  to  lay 
hold  again  of  the  helm  of  power. — He  has 
latterly  published  his  long-expected  “  His- 
toire  du  consulat  et  de  l’empire,” — a  work 
which  has  met  with  the  most  splendid  suc¬ 
cess  among  his  countrymen.  In  1833,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy.  See  France ,  (Sup.) 

Thiersch*  was  appointed  professor  of 
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Greek  literature,  in  the  university  of  Mu¬ 
nich,  in  1831,  the  year  in  which  he  went 
to  Greece.  He  obtained  in  that  country  a 
considerable  influence  after  the  assassina¬ 
tion  of  count  Capo-d’Istrias,  and  contri¬ 
buted,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  the  selection 
of  prince  Otho  to  fill  the  throne.  He  re¬ 
turned  to  Bavaria  in  1832.  In  1836,  he 
once  more  quitted  his  post  in  the  univer¬ 
sity  at  Munich,  and  proceeded  on  a  tour 
through  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland, 
directing  his  attention,  more  especially,  to 
the  institutions  of  education  in  those  coun¬ 
tries. — Professor  Thiersch  is  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Munich,  a  corresponding 
member  of  the  Institute  of  France  (Acade¬ 
my  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres),  as 
well  as  of  many  other  learned  societies. 
In  addition  to  his  works  mentioned  in  a 
previous  article,  he  is  the  author  of  a  trea¬ 
tise  on  Grecian  sculpture  (1816-25,  2d 
ed.  1829) ;  of  a  remarkable  work,  written 
in  the  French  language,  and  entitled  “  De 
l’etat  actuel  de  la  Grece  et  des  moyens 
d’arriver  a  sa  restauration  (1833,  2  vols.); 
and  of  a  work,  the  fruits  of  his  journey  last 
mentioned,  “  On  the  existing  condition  of 
Public  Instruction  in  the  Western  States 
of  Germany,  in  Holland,  France,  and  Bel¬ 
gium”  (1838,  3  vols.) 

Thomson*  (Dr.  Thomas).  To  the  works 
of  this  distinguisned  chemist  already  men¬ 
tioned,  are  to  be  added  “An  attempt  to 
establish  the  first  principles  of  Chemistry 
by  experiment”  (2  vols.,  1825) ;  “  The 
History  of  Chemistry”  (1830) ;  and  “  The 
Chemistry  of  Organic  Bodies”  (2  vols., 
1838). 

Thorwaldsen*  was  born  on  the  9th 
of  November  1770. — After  his  long  resi¬ 
dence  at  Rome,  he  returned  to  Denmark, 
to  spend  there  the  remainder  of  his  days ; 
which,  however,  were  destined  to  be  com¬ 
paratively  few.  On  the  24th  of  March 
1844,  he  had  been  occupied  with  the 
model  of  a  bust  of  Luther.  In  the  even¬ 
ing  he  went  to  the  theatre,  and  a  few 
moments  after  he  had  entered  the  house 
he  was  struck  down  by  an  apoplexy.  By 
his  will,  he  bequeathed  his  fortune,  esti¬ 
mated  at  nearly  a  million  of  dollars,  to  the 
founding  of  a  museum  at  Copenhagen, 
which  now  bears  his  name. 

Tieck*  (Louis)  collected  around  him,  at 
Dresden,  a  select  society  of  men  of  letters 
and  artists,  whom  he  charmed  by  his  con¬ 
versational  powers,  as  well  as  by  his  read¬ 
ing  of  the  choicest  dramatic  compositions, 
ancient  and  modern,  which  he  is  said  to 
have  performed  with  an  effect  that  reminded 
many  of  his  auditors  of  that  produced  upon 
them  by  the  recitations  of  Talma.  Not¬ 


withstanding  his  advanced  age,  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  write  novels ;  and  the  critics 
generally  have  ranked  his  “Victoria  Ac- 
cessombona”  (2  vols.  1840)  among  the  best 
of  his  productions.  Some  have  objected 
to  the  main  plot  as  too  loosely  connected ; 
to  the  characters  as  not  always  sufficient¬ 
ly  discriminated ;  and  to  the  various  di¬ 
gressions,  or  under-plots,  which  too  fre¬ 
quently  interrupt  the  progress  of  the  main 
story.  But  its  moral  tendency  is  much 
more  questionable  than  its  literary  merits; 
being  of  all  the  author’s  works  that  which 
is  most  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  mo¬ 
dern  French  novelists.  His  v  otions  relat¬ 
ing  to  marriage,  and  the  female  sex,  are 
especially  such  as  to  remind  us  of  the 
moral  heresies  of  George  Sand,  and  of  the 
most  corrupt  individuals  of  her  school. — 
Three  or  four  years  since,  Tieck  removed 
his  residence  from  Dresden  to  Berlin,  on 
the  invitation  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  who 
has  provided  for  him  in  a  manner  suited  to 
his  high  reputation.  By  his  instrumental¬ 
ity,  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles  has  been 
represented  at  the  theatres  of  Berlin  and 
Potsdam,  and  it  would  seem  with  a  degree 
of  success  sufficient  to  render  it  probable 
that  other  specimens  of  the  classic  drama 
either  have  been  already,  or  will  before 
long,  be  exhibited  before  a  German  au¬ 
dience. 

TiEDGE*died  at  Dresden  in  March  1841. 

Tilghman  (Edward) ;  an  eminent  law¬ 
yer  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  at  the 
bar  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  bora  at 
Wye,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland, 
on  the  11th  of  December  1750,  of  an  old 
and  respectable  family,  which  in  the  pa¬ 
ternal  lino  emigrated  to  the  province  of 
Maryland  from  Kent  county  in  England, 
about  the  year  1662.  —  His  academical 
education  wTas  received  in  the  city  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  under  teachers  who  wrere  suc¬ 
cessful  in  accomplishing  him  in  the  ancient 
classics,  to  an  extent  which,  at  a  subse¬ 
quent  time,  now  happily  passed  away,  it 
was  the  poor  fashion  to  undervalue  or  de¬ 
cry. — His  education  in  the  law  was  ob¬ 
tained  principally  in  the  Middle  Temple, 
of  which  he  was  entered  a  student  about 
the  year  1771 ;  and  in  the  years  1772  and 
1773  he  became  an  assiduous  attendant 
upon  the  courts  of  Westminster  Hall,  tak¬ 
ing  notes  of  the  arguments  in  chancery 
before  Lord  Apsley,  —  and  of  such  men 
as  Wallace,  Dunning,  Davenport  and 
Mansfield,  before  Lord  Mansfield  and  the 
judges  of  the  King’s  Bench.  His  note¬ 
books  are  still  extant  in  the  possession  of 
his  descendants,  and  one  of  them  was  ol 
remarkable  use  upon  the  argument  of 
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Clayton  against  Clayton ,  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania,  in  explaining  an 
obscure  report  by  Sir  James  Burrow,  of 
Lord  Mansfield’s  judgment,  in  Wigfall  v. 
Brydon,  which  was  cited  before  the  same 
judges,  in  Goodright  v.  Patch ,  in  1773, 
and  then  put  upon  its  true  ground. — After 
finishing  his  course  at  the  Middle  Temple, 
he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Bar,  at  which  he  continued 
until  his  death,  on  the  1st  of  November 
1815,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age. — 
There  are  two  very  different  methods  of 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  law  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  by  each  of  them  men  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  public  estimation  to  an  almost 
equal  extent.  One  of  them,  which  may 
be  called  the  old  way,  is  a  methodical 
study  of  the  general  system  of  law,  and 
of  its  grounds  and  reasons,  beginning  with 
the  fundamental  law  of  estates  and  tenures, 
and  pursuing  the  derivative  branches  in 
logical  succession,  and  the  collateral  sub¬ 
jects  in  due  order,  by  which  the  student 
acquires  a  knowledge  of  principles  that 
rule  in  all  departments  of  the  science,  and 
learns  to  feel,  as  much  as  to  know,  what 
is  in  harmony  with  the  system,  and  what 
is  not.  The  other  is  to  get  an  outline  of 
the  system  by  the  aid  of  commentaries, 
and  to  fill  it  up  by  desultory  reading  of 
treatises  and  reports,  according  to  the  bent 
of  the  sUff^nt,  without  much  shape  or 
certainty  in  the  knowledge  so  acquired, 
until  it  is  given  by  investigations  in  the 
course  of  practice.  A  good  deal  of  law 
may  be  put  together  by  a  facile  or  flexible 
man  in  the  second  of  these  modes,  and  the' 
public  are  often  satisfied  with  it ;  but  the 
profession  itself  knows  the  first  by  its 
fruits  to  be  the  most  effectual  way  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  great  lawyer. — Edward  Tilghman 
took  the  old  way,  and  acquired  in  it  not 
only  great  learning,  but  the  most  accurate 
legal  judgment  of  any  man  of  his  day,  at 
the  bar  of  which  he  was  a  member.  No 
one  of  his  cotemporaries  would  have  felt 
injured  by  his  receiving  this  -praise.  Upon 
questions  which  to  most  men  are  perplex¬ 
ing  at  first,  and  continue  to  be  so  until 
they  have  worked  their  way  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion  by  elaborate  reasoning,  he  seemed  to 
possess  an  instinct,  which  seized  the  true 
result  before  he  had  taken  time  to  prove 
it.  This  was  no  doubt  the  fruit  of  severe 
and  regular  training,  by  which  his  mind 
became  so  imbued  with  legal  principles, 
that  they  unconsciously  governed  his  first 
impressions. — In  that  branch  of  the  law 
which  demands  the  greatest  subtlety  of 
intellect,  as  well  as  familiarity  with  prin¬ 
ciples,  tne  chapter  of  contingent  remain¬ 


ders  and  executory  devises,  he  had  proba¬ 
bly  no  superior  anywhere.  An  eminent 
judge  has  said  of  him,  “that  he  never 
knew  any  man  who  had  this  branch  of  the 
law  so  much  at  his  finger  ends.  With  all 
others  with  whom  he  had  had  professional 
intercourse,  it  was  the  work  of  time  and 
consideration  to  comprehend ;  but  he  took 
in  with  one  glance  all  the  beauties  of  the 
most  obscure  and  difficult  limitations. 
With  him  it  was  intuitive;  and  he  could 
untie  the  knots  of  a  contingent  remainder 
or  executory  devise  as  familiarly  as  he 
could  his  garter.” — When  this  can  be 
justly  said  of  a  lawyer — and  it  was  said 
most  justly  of  Edward  Tilghman — nothing 
is  wanting  to  convey  to  professional  readers 
an  adequate  notion  of  the  extent  of  his 
learning,  and  the  grasp  of  his  understand¬ 
ing  ;  for  the  doctrines  upon  these  subjects 
are  the  higher  mathematics  of  the  law, 
and  the  attainment  of  them  by  any  one 
implies  that  the  whole  domain  lies  at  his 
feet. — Mr.  Tilghman  was  also  an  advocate 
of  great  powers — a  master  of  every  ques¬ 
tion  in  his  causes — a  wary  tactician  in  the 
management  of  them — highly  accomplish¬ 
ed  in  language — a  faultless  logician — a 
man  of  the  purest  integrity  and  of  the 
brightest  honour — fluent  without  the  least 
volubility — concise  to  a  degree  that  left 
every  one’s  patience  and  attention  unim¬ 
paired —  and  perspicuous  to  almost  the 
lowest  order  of  understandings,  while  he 
was  dealing  with  almost  the  highest  top¬ 
ics, — how  could  such  qualities  as  these  fail 
to  give  him  a  ready  acceptance  with  both 
courts  and  juries,  and  to  make  him  the 
bulwark  of  any  cause  which  his  judgment 
approved? — An  invincible  aversion  to  au¬ 
thorship  and  to  public  office,  has  prevented 
this  great  lawyer  from  being  known  as  he 
ought  to  have  been,  beyond  the  limits  of 
his  own  country.  He  has  probably  left 
nothing  professional  behind  him  but  his 
opinions  upon  cases,  now  in  various  hands, 
and  difficult  to  collect,  but  which,  if  col¬ 
lected  and  published,  would  place  him 
upon  the  same  elevation  with  Dulany  of 
Maryland,  or  Fearne,  the  author  of  the 
work  in  which  he  most  delighted.  The 
chief  justiceship  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Pennsylvania  was  offered  to  him  by 
Governor  M’Kean,  upon  the  death  of  Chief 
Justice  Shippen;  but  he  declined  it,  and 
recommended  for  the  appointment  his 
kinsman,  William  Tilghman,  who  so  much 
adorned  that  station  by  his  learning  and 
virtues. — It  is  instructive  to  record,  that 
the  stern  acquirements  and  labours  of  this 
eminent  man  never  displaced  the  smiles 
of  benevolence  from  his  countenance,  nor 
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put  the  least  weight  upon  his  ever-buoyant 
spirit.  His  wit  was  as  playful  and  harm¬ 
less,  and  almost  as  bright  as  heat  light¬ 
ning  upon  a  summer’s  evening.  It  always 
lit  up  the  edges  of  the  clouds  of  contro¬ 
versy  that. surround  the  Bar,  and  some¬ 
times  dispersed  the  darkest  and  angriest. 
A  more  frank,  honourable,  and  gentlemanly 
practitioner  of  the  law,  and  one  more  kind, 
communicative,  and  condescending  to  the 
young  students  and  members  of  the  Bar, 
never  lived.  The  writer  of  this  article, 
thirty  years  his  junior,  regards  it  as  his 
greatest  good  fortune  to  have  been  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  familiar  intimacy  of  Edward 
Tilghman,  and  to  have  enjoyed  not  only 
instruction  from  his  learning  and  wisdom, 
but  an  example  of  life  in  his  cheerfulness 
and  serenity,  during  the  vicissitudes  of 
health  and  fortune  which  chequered  his 
declining  years. 

Tr  riCACA*  (Lake  of)  is  partly  comprised 
in  the  Bolivian  republic,  and  partly  in  that 
of  Peru.  It  is  not  only  the  largest,  but 
also  the  most  elevated  lake  in  S.  America; 
its  height  above  the  ocean  being  estimated 
at  12,795  feet. 

Tompkins  (Daniel  D.)  was  born,  June 
21st  1774,  at  Scarsdale,  in  Westchester 
county,  N.  Y.  He  was  educated  in  Co¬ 
lumbia  College,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
where  he  was  distinguished  among  his 
companions  by  the  progress  which  he  made 
in  knowledge.  He  next  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1797.  In  1801, 
he  was  chosen  to  be  a  member  of  the  con¬ 
vention  for  revising  the  constitution  of  his 
native  state;  in  1802,  a  member  of  its 
Legislature ;  and,  in  1804,  one  of  its  re¬ 
presentatives  in  Congress.  In  the  last- 
mentioned  year,  he  was,  also,  appointed  to 
a  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  N.  Y.  Supreme 
Court;  and,  in  1807,  he  was  elected  to 
fill  the  office  of  governor,  which  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  do  until  1817,  when  he  resigned 
it  in  consequepce  of  his  election  to  be  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States.  In  1821, 
he  was  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  con¬ 
vention  which  was  convened  at  Albany 
for  the  framing  of  a  new  state  constitution, 
and  was  selected  to  preside  over  the  deli¬ 
berations  of  that  body.  His  death  occurred 
on  the  11th  of  June  1825,  at  his  residence 
on  Staten  Island. 

Toplitz;  a  town  and  watering-place 
of  Bohemia,  47  miles  N.  W.  of  Prague. 
It  has  about  2700  inhabitants ;  but  in  the 
months  of  July  and  August  it  is  sometimes 
visited  by  15,000  strangers.  The  springs 
are  saline,  with  some  iron.  The  hottest 
has  a  temperature  of  about  122°  of  Fahren¬ 
heit.  It  emerges  from  a  porphyry  rock, 


and  so  abundantly  that  its  supply  per  hour 
has  been  estimated  at  1,189,670  cubic  feet 
of  water.  The  waters  are  particularly 
esteemed  in  gout,  in  rheumatic  affections, 
diseases  of  the  joints,  &c.  There  are,  in 
all,  about  90  private  baths,  each  of  which 
is  let  out  for  not  more  than  an  hour  at  a 
time.  The  principal  baths  are  distributed 
in  4  distinct  buildings  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  In  one  of  these  there  are  3  baths 
for  the  gratuitous  use  of  the  public ;  one 
for  the  men,  a  second  for  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  citizens,  and  the  third  for  the 
female  peasantry,  &c. :  the  first  and  last 
are  under  ground,  and  may  be  compared 
to  large  inundated  cellars. 

Toreno  (Don  Jose  Maria  Queypo  de 
Llano  Ruiz  de  Saravia,  count  of)  was  born 
in  December  1786,  in  the  Spanish  province 
of  the  Asturias.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  insurrection  of  the  Spaniards  against 
the  French  in  1808,  was  elected  a  deputy 
to  the  Cortes  in  1810  and  in  1812,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  that  body  by  his 
financial  ability  and  the  measures  which 
he  proposed  for  restricting  the  privileges 
of  the  monks.  On  the  return  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  VII.  to  Spain,  in  1814,  Toreno  was 
proscribed,  and  took  refuge  in  France. 
The  revolution  of  the  Isle  of  Leon,  in  1820, 
recalled  him  from  his  exile ;  and,  from 
1820  to  1823,  he  acted  a  prominent  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Cortes.  But 
when  the  absolute  monarchy  was  re-esta¬ 
blished  through  the  intervention  of  the 
French  army  under  the  orders  of  the  duke 
of  Angouleme,  in  1823,  he  was  once  more 
obliged  to  leave  Spain,  and  remained  ab¬ 
sent  from  it,  chiefly  at  Paris,  until  the 
death  of  Ferdinand.  4n  1834,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  minister  of  finance  at  Madrid ;  and, 
on  his  resignation  of  this  post  in  September 
1835,  he  went  again  to  Paris,  where  he  re¬ 
sided  till  his  death,  in  the  month  of  August 
1843. — He  was  the  author  of  a  valuable 
history  of  his  country  since  1808  ( Historia 
del  levantarniento,  guerra  y  revolution  de 
Espana ),  in  5  volumes,  4  of  which  were 
published  in  1830,  and  the  remaining  one 
8  years  afterwards. 

Tornado  is  a  violent  hurricane  or  gust 
of  wind,  which,  arising  suddenly,  veers 
round  to  all  points  of  the  compass ;  or,  as 
some  suppose,  with  a  high  degree  of  proba¬ 
bility,  blows  from  all  points  at  once.  They 
are  usually  accompanied  by  thunder-storms, 
and  are  generally  of  short  duration.  They 
are  most  frequent  at  sea,  especially  in  the 
Chinese  seas  and  the  West  Indies,  but 
sometimes  occur  on  land.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  instances  of  a  tornado  on  the 
land,  is  that  which  took  place  at  New 
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Brunswick,  in  New  Jersey,  in  1835.  The 
phenomena  connected  with  it  have  been 
minutely  observed,  and  are  to  be  found  re¬ 
corded  in  “  Silliman’s  Journal,”  vol.  32d. 
See  Storms,  (Sup.) 

Toronto.  See  York. 

Torrens  (Colonel)  was  a  native  of  Ire¬ 
land.  He  was  appointed  a  first-lieutenant 
in  the  marine  service,  at  the  age  of  14,  in 
1797,  and  a  captain  in  1806.  In  March 
1811,  he  commanded  the  marine  garrison 
in  the  Isle  of  Anholt,  where  he  succeeded 
in  repulsing  an  attack  of  the  Danes,  and 
for  this  exploit  was  promoted  to  the  brevet 
rank  of  major.  He  afterwards  served  in 
the  Peninsula,  where  he  was  appointed 
colonel  of  a  Spanish  legion.  Ilis  last 
military  employment  was  in  India. — Co¬ 
lonel  Torrens  was  the  author  of  “  The 
Economists  Refuted;  or,  an  Inquiry  into 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  benefits  con¬ 
ferred  by  Trade  and  Commerce;”  “  Celibia 
choosing  a  Husband,  a  Novel;”  “The 
Victim  of  Intolerance,  a  Romance;”  “An 
Essay  on  Paper-Money  and  Currency ;” 
“  Thoughts  on  the  Catholic  Question ;” 
“An  Essay  on  the  External  Corn  Trade;” 
together  with  other  essays  or  pamphlets 
on  subjects  of  political  economy. — His 
death  took  place  in  London,  in  1840. 

Toulon.*  Population  in  1841,  34,663. 
—  The  arsenal  of  Toulon  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Europe.  It  occupies  a  surface  of 
87  acres,  and  has  dry-docks,  and  every 
accommodation  for  the  construction,  re¬ 
pair,  and  outfit  of  ships.  In  general,  from 
3000  to  4000  free  workmen  are  employed 
within  its  walls;  but  in  1840,  when  an 
unusual  activity  prevailed  in  all  the  French 
ports,  there  were  between  5000  and  6000 
labourers  employed,  exclusive  of  above 
3500  criminals. — The  trade  of  the  port  has 
heretofore  been  inconsiderable ;  but  it  has 
materially  increased  since  the  conquest 
of  Algiers.  In  1841,  8  steamers  were 
continually  plying  between  Toulon  and 
Africa,  Corsica,  Italy,  and  the  East. 

Toulouse.*  The  number  of  inhabit¬ 
ants  in  this  city  was,  in  1836,  77,372 :  ac- 
according  to  the  census  of  1841,  they 
amounted  to  76,965.  —  Previously  to  the 
Revolution  it  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
leading  French  universities;  which  still 
exists  with  the  faculties  only  of  law,  the 
sciences,  and  literature.  There  are  here, 
also,  a  school  of  artillery,  a  royal  college, 
two  public  libraries,  schools  for  instruction 
in  medicine  and  the  veterinary  art,  an 
institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  several 
learned  or  literary  societies,  the  most  re- 
markaole  among  these  being  the  “Acade¬ 
my  of  the  Florai  Games,”  which  grants 


prizes  in  the  beginning  of  May  of  every 
year  to  successful  candidates,  after  the 
example  set  at  the  floral  games  of  an 
earlier  period.  The  botanic  garden  at 
Toulouse  is  the  largest  and  finest  in 
France,  after  that  of  Paris. 

Tracy  (Antoine  Louis  Claude  Destutt, 
comte  de)  was  born  on  the  20th  of  July 
1754,  in  the  province  of  the  Bourbonnais, 
in  France.  He  chose  the  profession  of 
arms,  and  had  attained  to  the  rank  of  a 
colonel  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution 
in  1789.  He  was  one  of  the  deputies  of 
the  nobility  of  his  native  province  to  the 
States  General,  which  met  in  that  year, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  the  liberality 
of  his  political  opinions.  Subsequently, 
he  held  the  rank  of  a  “  marechal  de  camp” 
in  the  “  army  of  the  north,”  commanded 
by  General  Lafayette.  But  after  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  monarchy,  on  the  memorable 
10th  of  August  1792,  he  resigned  his  com¬ 
mission  in  the  army,  and,  living  in  retire¬ 
ment,  devoted  himself  to  the  pursuits  of 
philosophy  and  literature,  until  the  month 
of  November  1793,  when  he  was  arrested 
as  a  suspected  person,  and  confined  for  the 
period  of  a  year  in  the  prison  of  the  Ab- 
baye. — M.  de  Tracy  was  a  member  of  the 
National  Institute  when  it  was  established, 
in  the  class  of  the  Moral  and  Political 
Sciences.  This  class  was  abolished  in 
1803 ;  and  five  years  then  elapsed  before 
he  re-entered  the  institute,  on  the  death 
of  Cabanis.  He  was,  for  a  time,  a  member 
of  the  Committe&of  Public  Instruction,  and 
then  became  a  senator.  As  such,  he  voted, 
in  1814,  for  the  creation  of  the  provisionary 
government  and  the  forfeiture  of  the  crown 
by  Napoleon.  He  was  nominated  a  peer 
of  France  in  June  of  the  same  year,  and 
occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  ranks 
of  the  constitutional  party  during  the  en¬ 
tire  period  of  the  government  of  the  Res¬ 
toration.  His  death  occurred  on  the  9th 
of  March  1836. — The  prinpipal  literary 
productions  of  M.  de'  Tracy  are  his  “  Ob¬ 
servations  sur  le  systeme  actuel  d’instrue- 
tion  publique”  (1801);  the  “Elements 
d’ideologie,”  comprehending  “  Ideologic 
proprement  dite”  (1801),  “  Grammaire” 
(1803),  and  “Logique”  (1805);  a  “Traite 
de  la  volonte  et  de  ses  effets”  (2  vols., 
1815);  an  “Essai  sur  le  genie  et  les 
ouvrages  de  Montesquieu”  (1808) ;  and  a 
“  Memoire  sur  Kant,”  printed  in  the  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Institute. 

Trapani;  a  sea-port  town  of  Sicily, 
on  a  projecting  point  of  land  on  the  W. 
coast  of  the  island,  46  miles  W.  of  Paler¬ 
mo.  In  1831,  the  population  was  24,735. 
Its  trade  is  very  considerable.  There  are 
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extensive  salinas  in  its  vicinity  ;  and  the 
salt,  which  is  of  good  quality,  is  largely 
exported.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  the 
coral  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Africa ;  and 
the  cutting  and  polishing  of  coral  is  one 
of  the  principal  branches  of  industry  in 
the  place.  Besides  salt  and  coral,  the  ex¬ 
ports  comprise  soda,  alabaster,  rough  or 
cut  into  vases,  statues,  &c.,  and  a  variety 
of  other  articles.  In  1839,  the  port  was 
entered  by  114  foreign  vessels,  73  of 
which  were  Austrian. 

Trebisond.*  Previously  to  1830,  the 
trade  of  this  town  had  dwindled  to  the 
export  of  a  few  products  of  the  country  to 
Constantinople,  the  import  of  iron  from 
Taganrog,  and  a  traffic  with  Abassah,  car¬ 
ried  on  in  small  craft,  which  took  away 
salt,  sulphur,  lead,  and  Turkish  manufac¬ 
tures,  bringing  in  return  the  raw  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  Caucasus,  slaves,  &c.  But 
the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  by  opening  the 
Black  Sea  to  European  vessels,  restored 
the  old  channel  of  communication  between 
Europe  and  India,  Persia,  &c.,  through 
Trebisond ;  and  the  Russian  policy  of 
1831,  by  putting  an  end  to  the  immunities 
enjoyed  by  the  Russian  ports  S.  of  the 
Caucasus,  has  given  to  this  port  an  im¬ 
portance  it  did  not  before  possess.  In 
1843,  there  arrived  354  vessels,  in  burden 
72,335  tons,  more  than  a  half  of  which 
were  Turkish.  The  chief  articles  of  im¬ 
port  are  manufactured  cottons,  sugar,  cof¬ 
fee,  rum,  salt,  tin,  wine,  &c.  The  exports 
consist  of  silk,  wool,  tobacco,  carpets, 
shawls,  drugs  of  various  sorts,  &c.  More 
than  half  the  articles  imported  are  des¬ 
tined  for  Persia. 

Treviranus  (Gottfried  Reinhold),  born 
at  Bremen,  in  July  177(3,  was  eminently  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  a  naturalist  and  physiologist. 
After  the  usual  preparatory  education,  he 
went  to  the  university  of  Gottingen.  In 
1797,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  mathe¬ 
matics  in  the  Lyceum  of  his  native  city ; 
and  while  he  assiduously  performed  the  du¬ 
ties  of  this  office,  he  also  practised  medicine 
with  a  constantly  increasing  reputation. 
He  first  became  known  asa  writer  by  a  work 
entitled  “Physiological  Fragments”  (2  vols. 
1797-99),  which,  however,  was  merely 
the  precursor  of  his  “  Biology,  or  Philoso¬ 
phy  of  Living  Nature”  (6  vols.  1802-22), 
on  which  his  reputation  is  chiefly  founded. 
The  period  of  20  years,  which  inter¬ 
vened  between  the  appearance  of  the  first 
and  last  volumes,  necessarily  left  the  ear¬ 
lier  portion  of  it  in  many  respects  defec¬ 
tive.  .  This  circumstance  induced  the  au¬ 
thor  to  publish  an  additional  treatise, 
abridging,  and  at  the  same  time  supplying 
Vol.  XIV.— 74 


a  statement  of  what  was  wanting  to  com¬ 
plete  the  former,  under  the  title  of  the 
“  Phenomena  and  Laws  of  Organic  Life” 
(2  vols.  1831-32).  Treviranus  was  the 
author,  also,  of  several  other  works  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  same  general  subject  as  those 
that  have  been  mentioned.  He  died  at 
Bremen,  on  the  16th  of  February  1837. 

Trieste*  In  1836,  the  population  of 
this  town  was  51,346 ;  and  that  of  the 
town  and  its  district,  comprising  about  40 
square  miles,  is  stated  by  Dr.  Bowring  to 
have  amounted,  in  1839,  to  75,551,  hav¬ 
ing  increased  to  that  amount  from  45,323 
in  1821. — Trieste  is  a  free  port,  to  the 
extent  that  goods  destined  for  its  con¬ 
sumption,  and  that  of  the  adjoining  terri¬ 
tory,  pay  no  duties.  The  commerce  of 
Trieste  has  of  late  years  been  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing,  and  between  the  years  1826  and 
1838  it  had  nearly  doubled  in  amount. 
This  arose  chiefly  from  a  more  extended 
intercourse  with  Turkey,  South  America 
(especially  Brazil),  Great  Britain,  and  the 
United  States.  The  number  of  sailing 
vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade  which 
arrived  in  1839  was  1858,  in  burden 
228,253  tons,  and  of  steam  vessels  24,  in 
burden  7748  tons;  the  number  of  vessels 
of‘ all  descriptions  which  arrived  in  the 
same  year  was  12,657,  in  burden  567,841 
tons.  At  an  average,  the  value  of  the 
imports  into  Trieste  may  amount  to 
$20,000,000.  The  value  of  the  exports 
is  considerably  less. 

Trumbull  (Colonel  John)  was  born  on 
the  6th  of  June  1756,  at  Lebanon,  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  His  father,  Jonathan  Trumbull, 
was  governor  of  that  state  during  the 
whole  of  the  revolutionary  war.  At  the 
beginning  of  it,  John  Trumbull  entered 
the  army.  He  acted  for  a  short  time  as 
an  aide-de-camp  of  General  Washington, 
and  was  rapidly  promoted,  but  quitted  the 
service  in  February  1777,  with  the  rank 
of  colonel,  on  a  point  of  honour  relative  to 
the  date  of  the  confirmation  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  an  appointment  which  he  had 
received  from  General  Gates,  to  act  as 
deputy  adjutant-general  in  the  northern 
department. — Colonel  Trumbull  then  ap¬ 
plied  himself  to  painting  (chiefly  at  Bos¬ 
ton),  until  he  went  to  Europe,  in  May 
1780;  excepting  only  for  a  short  period  in 
the  summer  of  1778,  when  he  accompa 
nied,  as  a  volunteer,  the  expedition  under 
General  Sullivan  for  the  recovery  of 
Rhode  Island  from  the  enemy.  Previously 
to  embarking  for  Europe,  Coionel  Trum¬ 
bull,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr., 
afterwards  Sir  John  Temple,  with  whom 
he  had  become  acquainted  at  Boston,  hat* 
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obtained  permission  from  the  British  gov¬ 
ernment  to  reside  in  London,  in  order  that 
he  might  have  the  benefit  of  his  country¬ 
man  West’s  instructions  in  painting.  Be¬ 
sides  spending  some  time  in  England,  he 
also  visited  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the 
European  continent;  and  he  returned  to 
America  in  January  1783.  He  was  now 
tempted,  by  a  favourable  offer  made  to  him 
by  some  of  his  friends,  to  engage  in  a 
mercantile  employment;  while  his  father 
urged  him  earnestly  to  select  the  law  as 
his  occupation  for  life.  It  was  only  at  the 
close  of  the  year  that  he  decided,  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  either  of  these  courses,  to  be¬ 
come  an  artist  by  profession.  With  this 
object  in  view,  he  embarked  again  for  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  arrived  in  London  in  January 
1784.  His  absence  from  his  native  coun¬ 
try  was  protracted  for  a  period  of  20  years, 
which  was  not  altogether  occupied  with 
the  practice  of  his  art.  He  found  leisure 
to  travel  in  France,  Germany,  and  the 
Netherlands,  and  to  act  as  a  fifth  commis¬ 
sioner,  under  “  Jay’s  treaty,”  for  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  American  clairos  upon  Eng¬ 
land. — On  his  return  to  the  United  States, 
in  1804,  Colonel  Trumbull  established 
himself  as  a  portrait  painter  in  New  York. 
Here,  however,  he  continued  only  until 
the  15th  of  December  1808,  when  he  em¬ 
barked,  for  the  third  time,  for  Europe.  At 
London,  he  resumed  his  profession,  and 
executed  several  large  pictures  and  many 
portraits;  but  his  pecuniary  receipts  were 
not  equal  to  his  expenses.  He  became 
embarrassed,  and  resolved  to  return  to 
America.  But  before  he  had  made 
his  arrangements  to  do  so,  the  war  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
intervened,  and  constrained  him  to  remain 
abroad  until  after  its  close.  He  reached 
New  York  in  September  1816. — In  1817, 
Colonel  Trumbull  was  employed  by  the 
U.  S.  government  to  paint  four  pictures, 
to  be  placed  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  Capitol 
at  Washington,  and  the  subjects  of  which 
were  to  be  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence,  the  Surrender  at  Saratoga,  the  Sur¬ 
render  of  Cornwallis,  and  the  Resignation 
of  General  Washington  at  Annapolis. 
They  were  completed  in  1824,  and  are 
preserved  in  the  place  for  which  they 
were  destined.  The  whole,  or  the  greater 
nart,  of  the  sum  of  $32,000,  which  was 
paid  for  these  paintings,  seems  to  have 
been  appropriated  to  the  payment  of 
Colonel  Trumbull’s  debts.  He  had  the 
world,  as  he  tells  us,  to  begin  anew,  and 
lost  no  time  in  commencing  a  new  series 
of  his  paintings  on  historical  subjects,  on 
a  diminished  scale.  In  the  mean  time, 


however,  he  was  unable  to  earn  a  present 
subsistence,  being  reduced  to  the  neces¬ 
sity,  for  this  purpose,  of  disposing  piece¬ 
meal  of  his  furniture,  plate,  &c.  From 
this  state  of  embarrassment  he  was  at 
length  relieved,  by  an  arrangement  which 
he  made  with  the  corporation  of  Yale  Col¬ 
lege,  in  the  month  of  December  1831,  and 
by  which  he  bestowed  upon  this  institution 
his  unsold  paintings,  in  exchange  for  an 
annuity  of  $1000  tor  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  These  paintings  are  deposited  for 
exhibition  in  the  “  Trumbull  Gallery,”  in 
New  Haven  :  the  most  remarkable  among 
them  are  “  The  Battle  of  Bunker’s  Hill ;” 
“  The  Death  of  General  Montgomery  at 
Quebec ;”  “  The  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence  ;”  “  The  Battle  of  Trenton ;”  “  The 
Battle  of  Princeton ;”  “  The  Surrender 
of  General  Burgoyne ;”  “  The  Surrender 
of  Lord  Cornwallis;”  “Washington  re¬ 
signing  his  commission ;”  “  Our  Saviour 
with  little  children;”  “The  woman  ac¬ 
cused  of  adultery;”  “Peter  the  Great  at 
Narva;”  &c. — Colonel  Trumbull,  during 
the  latter  years  of  his  life,  resided  at  New 
Haven.  His  death  took  place  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  on  the  10th  of  November 
1843,  in  the  88th  year  of  his  age. 

Tubingen.*  The  university  of  this  town 
has  continued  to  flourish.  It  was  attend¬ 
ed,  in  1835,  by  734  students;  of  whom 
289  studied  theology,  82  law,  166  medi¬ 
cine  and  surgery,  and  181  attended  lec¬ 
tures  in  the  faculty  of  philosophy.  The 
number  of  students  was  stated  to  amount, 
in  1841,  to  740.  The  university  library 
contains  140,000  volumes,  and  a  large  an¬ 
nual  appropriation  is  made  for  its  increase. 

Tunnel  ;  a  passage  constructed  under 
ground.  Some  tunnels  are  cut  through 
hills  to  continue  the  lines  of  canals;  and 
others  are  formed  on  the  lines  of  railroad, 
where  steep  hills  render  them  necessary. 
The  most  extraordinary  undertaking  of  the 
kind,  however,  which  has  hitherto  been 
executed,  is  the  tunnel  under  the  bed  of 
the  Thames,  from  Rotherhithe  to  Wap- 
ping.  The  engineer,  Mr.  Brunei,  proposed 
the  plan  of  it  in  1823  ;  the  act  of  parlia¬ 
ment  authorizing  its  construction  was  ob¬ 
tained  in  June  1824;  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  the  work  was  begun  at  Rotherhithe. 
1  he  excavation  is  38  feet  in  breadth,  and 
22^  feet  in  height,  presenting  a  sectional 
area  of  850  feet;  and  the  base,  at  the 
deepest  part  of  the  river,  is  76  feet  below 
high-water  mark.  The  body  of  the  tun¬ 
nel  is  of  brickwork,  in  Roman  cement. 
Its  entire  length  is  1300  feet ;  and  the  ex¬ 
pense  is  said  to  have  been  <£1200  per  yard. 

Turkey.*  In  the  article  Ottoman  Em- 
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pire,  in  a  previous  volume,  a  sketch  was 
given  of  the  history  of  Turkey  down  to  the 
treaty  of  Adrianople,  in  September  1829. 
By  the  terms  of  it,  the  sultan,  Mahmoud 
II.,  besides  formally  acknowledging  the  in¬ 
dependence  of  the  Greeks,  recognised  the 
protectorship  of  Russia  over  the  principali¬ 
ties  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia;  and  he 
also  ceded  to  his  powerful  northern  neigh¬ 
bour  a  district  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Black  Sea.  But 
the  results  of  the  treaty  were,  in  fact,  far 
more  important  than  those  which  appeared 
on  the  face  of  it ;  for  the  influence  of  the 
Russian  counsels  in  the  affairs  of  the  Porte 
became  thenceforth  almost  unlimited.  On 
the  return  of  peace,  Mahmoud  lost  no  time 
in  resuming  his  schemes  of  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary  reform;  and  thus  rendered  his  govern¬ 
ment  to  such  a  degree  unpopular  that  in¬ 
surrections  broke  out  against  his  authority 
in  different  parts  of  his  empire,  in  Albania, 
in  Bosnia,  at  Bagdad,  and  elsewhere.  It 
required  nearly  two  years  to  reduce  the 
rebels  to  subjection.  Scarcely,  too,  had 
this  been  accomplished,  when  the  sultan 
became  involved  in  a  conflict  with  the 
pacha  or  viceroy  of  Egypt,  Mehemed  Ali, 
which  speedily  threatened  his  entire  over¬ 
throw, — a  result  that  was,  not  improbably, 
only  prevented  by  the  intervention  of  the 
great  European  powers,  and  especially  of 
Russia.  The  demands  made  on  Mehemed 
Ali  for  arrears  of  tribute  were  refused,  on 
the  ground  of  the  extraordinary  expenses 
incurred  by  him  in  the  equipment  and  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Egyptian  force  under  his  son 
Ibrahim,'  in  the  Morea,  during  the  Greek 
war.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Porte  de¬ 
clined  to  comply  with  the  request  of  Me¬ 
hemed  Ali  to  be  permitted  to  fight  out  his 
own  quarrel  with  the  pacha  of  Acre,  with¬ 
out  interference  from  Constantinople.  The 
irritation  between  the  parties  in  question 
now  became  extreme ;  and  the  viceroy  did 
not  hesitate  to  attempt  the  accomplishment 
of  his  designs,  in  despite  of  the  opposition 
to  them  which  he  had  met  with.  An  Egyp¬ 
tian  army,  commanded  by  Ibrahim,  in¬ 
vaded  Syria. — Having  besieged  and  taken 
Acre,  Ibrahim  advanced,  by  Damascus, 
upon  Aleppo,  defeating,  on  his  way  to  the 
latter  city,  a  body  of  25,000  Turks.  The 
campaign  was  terminated  by  the  total  de¬ 
feat  of  the  Turkish  army  in  the  battle  of 
Konieh,  on  the  21st  of  December  (1832). 
Then  followed  the  convention  of  Kutaieh, 
and  the  cession,  by  the  Porte,  to  Mehemed 
Ali,  of  the  whole  of  Syria,  together  with 
the  district  of  Adana.  As  a  reward  to 
Russia  for  its  prompt  and  effective  inter¬ 
vention  for  the  protection  of  Constantinople 


(a  Russian  squadron  having  entered  the 
Bosphorus,  and  a  Russian  military  force 
having  been  landed  at  Bujukdere  for  this 
purpose),  that  power  acquired,  by  means 
of  a  secret  treaty  concluded*  on  the  8th 
of  July  1833,  at  Unkiar  Skelessi,  the  pri¬ 
vilege,  for  her  vessels,  of  passing  through 
the  straits  dividing  Europe  from  Asia;  and 
the  Porte  engaged,  besides,  to  keep  these 
straits  closed  against  every  nation  that 
should  become  engaged  in  a  war  with  Rus¬ 
sia. —  Hostilities  between  the  Porte  and 
the  viceroy  of  Egypt  were  renewed  in 
1839 ;  and  a  decisive  battle  was  fought  on 
the  23d  of  June  of  that  year,  at  Nezib,  not 
far  from  the  city  of  Aleppo.  Ibrahim  in¬ 
flicted  another  severe  defeat  on  the  Turk¬ 
ish  arms.  Thjs  event  was  followed,  on 
the  1st  of  July,  by  the  death  of  Mahmoud 
II.,  and  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  his 
eldest  son,  Abdul  Medgid,  a  youth  of  only  16 
years  of  age.  And  a  fortnight  afterwards, 
another  terrible  blow  was  given  to  the^ 
Turkish  power  by  the  desertion  of  the  Ca- 
pudan  pacha,  who  went  over  to  Mehemea 
Ali,  with  the  fleet  under  his  command. — 
The  five  great  powers  now  again  proposed 
to  mediate  between  the  contending  parties, 
and  to  constrain  them  to  conclude  a  peace, 
on  such  terms  as  those  powers  should  dic¬ 
tate.  But  the  mediators  very  soon  disa¬ 
greed  among  themselves;  France  evincing 
a  disposition  to  espouse  the  interests  of  the 
Egyptian  viceroy,  to  an  extent  altogether 
at  variance  with  the  views  of  either  Rus¬ 
sia,  Prussia,  Austria,  or  Great  Britain.  A 
treaty  was,  in  consequence,  signed  at  Lon¬ 
don,  on  the  15th  of  July  1840,  by  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  these  powers  only,  by  which 
it  was  determined  that  the  whole  of  Syria 
should  be  ceded  back  to  tlje  Porte,  and  that 
Mehemed  Ali  should  thenceforth  be  obliged 
to  content  himself  with  ruling  over  Egypt. 
At  this  proceeding,  great  umbrage  was 
taken  by  France ;  and  vast  preparations 
were  made  in  that  country  in  anticipation 
of  a  European  war.  But  the  promptitude 
with  which  the  allies  of  Turkey,  as  the 
parties  to  the  “treaty  of  July”  may  be 
called,  acted,  and  especially  Great  Britain, 
brought  matters  to  an  issue,  before  the 
French  ministry,  then  presided  over  by  M. 
Thiers,  could  take  any  effectual  step  to 
furnish  assistance  to  Mehemed  Ali.  A 
British  and  Austrian  naval  armament  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  which,  co¬ 
operating  with  a  Turkish  land*force,  in  & 
very  short  time  compelled  the  troops  of  the 
viceroy  to  evacuate  Syria,  and  retire  into 
the  pachalic  of  Egypt,  as  well  as  exacted 
from  him  a  restitution  of  the  Turkish 
fleet,  which  had  been  delivered  up  to 
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him  by  the  Capudan  Pacha.  The  Porte 
retained  permanent  possession  of  Syria; 
but  was  induced,  in  January  1841,  by  the 
urgent  requests  preferred  to  it  by  the 
French  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  to 
concede  to  Mehemed  Ali  the  hereditary 
government  of  Egypt.  Harmony  was, 
also,  completely  restored  between  France 
and  the  other  great  powers,  by  a  treaty 
concluded  at  London,  July  13th  1841, 
which  once  more  excluded  foreign  vessels 
of  war  of  all  descriptions,  Russian  as  well 
an  of  every  other  nation,  from  the  Darda¬ 


nelles.  Since  then,  the  external  relations 
of  Turkey  have  continued  undisturbed. — 
Not  so,  howevgr,  the  internal  condition  of 
the  country.  The  attempts,  of  late  re¬ 
peatedly  made  at  innovation  or  improve 
ment  on  the  ancient  usages  of  the  Turks, 
have  hitherto  borne  comparatively  little 
fruit ;  while,  by  rendering  them  dissatis¬ 
fied,  and  diminishing  their  reverence  for 
their  rulers,  those  attempts  have  contri¬ 
buted  not  a  little  to  the  disorder,  and  even 
anarchy,  exhibited  in  many  of  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  empire. 


UHLAND*  published,  in  1822,  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Minnesinger,  Walther 
von  der  Yogelweide;  in  1836,  an  essay  on 
“the  Scandinavian  myth  of  Thor;”  and, 
since  then,  his  “Researches  concerning 
Poetical  Traditions.’” 

United  Kingdom  op  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland.  According  to  the  census 
of  1841,  the  population  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  including  the  army  and  navy, 
was  as  follows : — 


England .  14,995,138 

Wales .  911,603 

Scotland .  2,620,184 

Ireland .  8,175,124 

Army,  Navy,  &c .  193,469 

Islands  in  the  British  Seas .  124,040 


Total,  27,019,558 


The  increase  of  the  population  in  the 
10  years  from  1831  to  1841,  was : — 

England . . .  1,904,133 

Wales .  105,421 


Scotland .  255,070 

Ireland .  407,723 

Islands  in  the  British  Seas .  20,330 


Total,  2,692,677 

The  army,  navy,  &c.,  was,  in  the  same 
time,  diminished  from  277,017  to  the  num¬ 
ber  stated  above.  Deducting  therefore 
the  amount  of  this  diminution  from  the 
preceding  2,692,677,  the  actual  increase 
of  population  from  1831  to  1841  will  be 
found  to  have  been  2,609,129. 

The  emigration  in  the  same  period, 
from  Engl  a  f.  and  Wales,  is  stated  to  have 
amounted  to  429,775.  The  number  of 
emigrants  from  Ireland  to  the  British  colo¬ 
nies  and  the  United  States  was  453,459, 
and  to  Great  Britain  104,814. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 
number  of  emigrants  that  left  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
during  each  of  the  20  years  ending  with 
1844,  and  also  of  their  destination. 


N.  American 

United 

Australian  colonies 

colonies. 

States. 

and  New  Zealand. 

Years. 

Emig. 

Emig. 

Emig. 

1825  . 

.  8,741 . 

.  5,551 . 

1826  . 

. 12,818 . 

.  7,063  . 

1827  . 

.  12,648  . 

.  715 . 

1823  . 

1829  . 

9  o in  . . 

1830  . 

.  30,574  . 

1831 . 

1  . 

1832  . 

.  66,339  . 

.  32,872  . 

1§33  .  28,808 . 29,109  . .  . .  4,093  . 

1B34  .  40,060  33,074  2,800  . 

1835  .  15,573  26,720  1,860  . 

1836  . 434,226  37,774  3,124  . 

1837  . 29,884  36.770  5,054  . 

183S .  4,577  14,332  14,021  . 

1839  .  12,658  33,536  15,786  . 

1840  A .  32,293  40,642  18,850  . 

1841  .  38,164  45,017  32,625  . 

‘842  .  54,123  63,852  8,534  . 

1843  .  23,518  28,335  3,478  . 

1844  -  22,924  43,660  . . ; .  2,229  . 


All  other 
places. 

Emig. 

114  . 
116  . 
114  . 
135  - 
197  • 
204  . 
114  . 
196  . 
517  . 
288  • 

325  . 
293  . 

326  . 
292  . 
227  . 

1,958  . 
2,786  • 
1,835  . 
1,881  . 
1,873  . 


Total. 

Emig. 

14,891 

20,900 

23,003 

26,092 

31,198 

56,907 

83,160 

103,140 

62,527 

76.222 
44,478 
75,417 
72,034 

33.222 
62,207 
90,743 

1 18,592 
123,344 
57,212 
70,686 


To  era  551,386 


569,633  121,165 


1,255,975 


13.791 
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This  result  gives  an  average  annual 
emigration  of  62,799. 

In  1841,  the  principal  towns  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Wales,  with  the  number  of  their 
inhabitants,  were, 


London . 

Manchester  (with  Salford) . 

Liverpool  . 

Birmingham . 

Leeds  . 

Bristol . 

Plymouth,  Devonport,  and  Stonehouse  . . 

Sheffield . 

Rochdale . . . . . . 

Norwich . 

Nottingham . 

Portsmouth . 

Preston . 

Newcastle  on  Tyne . 

Leicester . . . 

Brighton . . . 

Stoke  upon  Trent . . 

Ashton  under  Lyne . 

Oldham  . 


1,873,676 

21)6,183 

286,487 

182,922 

152,054 

122,296 

80,059 

68,186 

67,889 

62,344 

53,091 

53,032 

50,131 

49,860 

48,167 

46,601 

46,342 

46,304 

42,595 


Hull .  41,629 

Bath .  38,304 

Blackburn .  36,629 

Wolverhampton .  36,332 

Merthyr  Tydvil .  34,977 

The  principal  towns  of  Scotland,  with 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  were, 

Glasgow .  274,533 

Edinburgh . / . 138,182 

Aberdeen .  63,288 

Dundee .  62,794 

Daisley .  60,487 

Greenock .  36,936 

Those  of  Ireland,  with  the  number  of 
their  inhabitants,  were, 

Dublin  . 228, o95 

Cork .  80,720 

Belfast .  63,625 

Limerick .  48,391 


The  total  annual  value  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  produce  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land  has  been  lately  estimated  at — 


Scotland.  Ireland. 

£20,327,144  . £34,038,333 

7,500,000  .  20,000,000 

1,000,000  .  1,500,000 


England  and  Wales. 


Crops  and  gardens . £83,656,071 

Pasture  and  wood-land  .  57,750,000 

Uncultivated  land  and  wastes .  2,000,000 


Total,  £143,406,071 


These  three  results  being  added  to¬ 
gether,  we  shall  have  for  the  aggregate 
annual  agricultural  produce  of  the  United 
Kingdom  £227,771,548. — The  chief  mine¬ 
ral  products  of  Great  Britain  are  coal, 
iron,  lead,  copper,  tin,  salt,  &c.  The  total 
produce  of  coal,  in  1845,  was  estimated  to 
be  34,000,000  tons;  and  supposing  this 
quantity  to  cost  the  consumer  10s.  a  ton  at 
an  average,  it  will  cost  in  all  £17,000,000. 
The  Tyne  and  Wear  districts,  in  North¬ 
umberland,  supply  above  l-5th  of  the  whole 
quantity  produced.  Iron  ranks  next  in 
importance  to  coal ;  the  produce  of  it  in 
England  and  Wales  is  not  under  1,200,000 
tons  a  year,  worth  on  an  average  about 
£6,000,000;  and  adding  to  this  £2,600,000 
for  the  labour  required  to  convert  the  pig- 
iron  into  bar  iron,  the  total  value  of  the 
iron  produced  in  England  and  Wales  will 
amount  to  £8,600,000  a  year.  About 
255,000  tons  are  exported ;  and  about 
20,000  tons  a  year  of  foreign  iron,  prin¬ 
cipally  Swedish,  is  imported  for  conversion 
into  steel,  for  which  purpose  it  is  better 
fitted  than  British  iron.  The  most  pro¬ 
ductive  lead  mines  in  England  are  in  the 
northern  counties:  their  total  produce  is 
estimated  at  about  50,000  tons,  of  which 
from  10,000  to  15,000  tons  are  exported. 
Salt  is  procured  in  immense  quantities 
from  both  fossil  beds  and  brine  springs,  in 
Cheshire  and  Worcestershire.  The  con¬ 
sumption  of  Great  Britain  only,  exclusive 
of  Ireland,  amounts  to  about  180,000  tons, 
and  the  foreign  exports  to  about  300,000 
tons  x  year,  mostly  sent  to  the  United 


£28,827,144  £55,538,333 

States,  British  N.  America,  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  Russia,  Denmark,  &c.  The  total 
value  of  the  mineral  produce  of  Great 
Britain  falls  probably  little  short,  if  at  all, 
of  £27,000,000. — In  the  2d  edition  (pub¬ 
lished  during  the  present  year)  of  his 
Geographical  Dictionary,  Mr.  M’Culloch 
gives  the  following  estimates,  as  mere 
approximations,  of  the  gross  annual  pro¬ 
duce  of  some  of  the  most  important  arti¬ 
cles  of  manufacturing  industry;  though 
he  is  disposed  to  think  that  “in  most  cases 
they  come  pretty  near  the  mark.” 


Cotton . £35,000, 000 

Woollen .  24,000,000 

Iron  and  hardware .  20  000,000 

Watches,  jewellery,  &c .  3,000,000 

Leather .  13,500,000 

Linen .  8,000,000 

Silk .  10,000,000 

Glass  and  earthenware .  4,250,000 

Paper .  2,000,000 

Hats .  2,400,000 


The  value  of  the  enumerated  articles 
amounts  to  a  gross  sum  of  £121,750,000. 
But  exclusive  of  these,  there  are  other 
branches  of  manufacturing  industry  of 
great  value  and  importance;  such,  for 
example,  as  the  manufacture  of  spirits 
and  beer,  cabinet-makers’  goods,  ship¬ 
building,  &c. 

The  official  and  declared  value  of  the 
exports  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and 
manufactures,  the  official  value  of  the 
exports  of  foreign  and  colonial  merchan¬ 
dise  from  Great  Britain,  and  the  officia. 
value  cf  imports  into  the  same,  for  the 
years  1843,  1844,  and  1845,  were  as  fob 
lows : — 
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Years  ending 
Jan  5th. 

Value  of  Imports 
at  the  official 
valuation. 

Value  of  Exports  at  official  valuation. 

Domestic  produce 
and  manufactures. 

Foreign  and  colo¬ 
nial  merchandise. 

1843 

1844 

1845 

63,589,080 

68,483,050 

73,547,788 

99,911,012 

117,374,563 

131,338,347 

13,577,000 

13,947,513 

14,387,518 

Total  Exports. 

Dom.  Prod,  and 
Manuf.  exported, 
aco.  to  declared 
value. 

113,488,012 

131,522,076 

145,725,865 

47,012,651 

51,932,056 

58,316,315 

In  1843,  the  number  of  merchant  ves¬ 
sels  belonging  to  the  British  empire  was 
30,983,  in  burden  3,588,387  tons,  and 
navigated  by  213,977  men ;  and  there 
were,  besides,  942  steamers,  in  burden 
121,455  tons.  The  following  table  ex¬ 
hibits  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels 
employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  Kingdom,  in  the  year  1844,  distin¬ 
guishing  the  countries  to  which  they  be¬ 
longed,  which  entered  inwards,  and  cleared 
outwards,  exclusive  of  vessels  in  ballast. 


Countries  to  which  the  Vessels  belonged. 


United  Kingdom  and  its  Dependencies... 

Russia . 

Sweden . 

Norway . 

Denmark . 

Prussia . 

Other  German  States . 

Holland . 

Belgium . 

France  . 

Spain . . 

Portugal . 

Italian  States . 

Other  European  States . 

United  States  of  America . 

Other  States  in  America,  Africa,  or  Asia 

Total . 


Entered  inwards. 

Cleared  outwards. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

14,681 

3,087,437 

13,842 

2,604,243 

199 

53,272 

136 

37,426 

267 

35,346 

237 

33,960 

871 

147,959 

386 

45,949 

1,559 

115,287 

1,527 

115,307 

1,104 

207,490 

821 

145,725 

1,003 

85,535 

1,132 

107,264 

565 

40,199 

641 

59,319 

280 

41,479 

350 

51,865 

631 

34,570 

1,206 

102,387 

75 

9,722 

98 

13,089 

31 

3,105 

27 

2,898 

56 

14,324 

63 

17,715 

1 

196 

— 

— 

600 

348,548 

572 

342,254 

6 

865 

4 

665 

21,929 

4,231,334 

21,042 

3,680,066 

Ship-building  is  principally  carried  on 
at  the  ports  of  London,  Sunderland,  New¬ 
castle,  Hull,  Liverpool,  &c.  The  cost, 
including  outfit  of  the  new  ships  annually 
sent  to  sea,  is  estimated  at  from  £10  to 
£12  a  ton. 

The  charter  of  the  “  Bank  of  England” 
was  renewed  by  an  actofParliament,  passed 
August  29th  1833,  of  which  the  following 
are  some  of  the  most  important  provisions : 
— No  company  of  more  than  6  persons  are 
to  issue  notes  payable  on  demand  within 
London,  or  65  miles  thereof :  banks  beyond 
that  limit  may  issue  bills  and  notes  paya¬ 
ble  on  demand,  or  otherwise,  at  the  place 
where  these  shall  be  issued,  and  also  in 
London ;  but  no  such  bill  or  note  shall  be 
under  £5,  the  amount  to  which  the  notes 
of  the  Bank  of  England  is  itself  restricted, 
or  shall  be  re-issued  in  London,  or  within 
65  miles  of  it. — Any  company  of  more  than 
6  persons  may  carry  on  banking  in  London, 
or  within  65  miles  of  it,  provided  it  do  not 
issue  its  bills  or  notes  payable  on  demand, 
or  at  any  less  time  than  6  months.— All 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  payable  on 
demand,  which  shall  be  issued  out  of  Lon¬ 
don,  shall  be  payable  at  the  place  where 
issued. — The  exclusive  privileges  of  the 
bank  may  be  terminated  upon  a  year’s  no¬ 
tice,  given  within  six  months  after  August 
1st  1845,  and  upon  repayment  to  it  of  the 
nebt  which  may  be  due  to  it  by  the  public. 


— Bank  of  England  notes  are  a  legal  ten¬ 
der  (except  with  respect  to  the  bank  itself), 
so  long  as  the  bank  shall  pay  such  notes 
in  coin.  —  Bills  not  having  more  than 
3  months  to  run  are  not  subject  to  the 
usury  laws.  (This  period  has  since,  by 
temporary  acts,  been  extended  to  12 
months.)  —  Accounts  of  bullion,  and  of 
notes  in  circulation,  are  to  be  sent  weekly 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  and 
an  average  state  of  the  bank  accounts  of 
the  preceding  3  months  shall  be  published 
every  month  in  the  London  Gazette. — 
The  public  are  to  repay  to  the  bank  one- 
fourth  part  of  the  debt  due  to  it  of  £14,- 
686,800. — If  the  proprietors  shall  so  deter¬ 
mine,  the  capital  stock  of  the  bank  shall 
be  reduced  from  £14,553,000  to  £10,914,- 
750,  and  the  difference  shall  be  divided 
amongst  them  on  October  5th  1834.  (The 
proprietors,  however,  have  not  availed 
themselves  of  this  privilege.)  And  at  any 
time,  upon  12  months’  notice,  to  be  given 
after  August  1st  1855,  and  upon  repayment 
of  the  public  debt,  the  exclusive  privileges 
of  banking,  conferred  by  the  act,  shall 
cease  and  determine.  —  The  real  capital 
of  the  bank,  it  should  be  stated,  exceeds 
the  sum  of  £14,553,000,  above  mentioned, 
by  £2,944,000,  the  amount  of  the  undi¬ 
vided  profits,  or  rest,  on  the  31st  of  March 
1840,  making  its  total  amount  £17,497,- 
000.  This  permanent  capital,  or  stock,  is 
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exempted  from  taxes,  accounted  personal 
estate,  assignable  by  unstamped  transfer, 
and  not  subject  to  forfeiture,  or  liable  to 
be  taken  in  execution.  The  disposable 
capital,  under  the  management  of  the  di¬ 
rectors,  consists  of  the  amount  raised  by 
the  issue  of  notes,  that  held  by  deposite 
from  government  and  private  parties,  and, 
lastly,  undivided  profits.  The  whole  is 
generally  about  £30,000,000,  of  which 
part  is  vested  in  coin  and  bullion,  but  a 
larger  part  in  securities  producing  interest 
— such  as  exchequer  bills  and  mercantile 
acceptances.  The  bank  is  prohibited  from 
engaging  in  any  commercial  undertaking 
other  than  the  legitimate  operations  con¬ 
nected  with  banking,  such  as  the  buying 
and  selling  of  coin  or  bullion,  and  bills  of 
exchange.  But  being  authorized,  like  the 
banks  of  Amsterdam  and  Hamburg,  to 
make  advances  on  the  security  of  mer¬ 
chandise  lodged  with  it,  or  pledged  to  it 
by  written  documents,  a  power  is  given  to 
sell  the  same  for  their  reimbursement. — 
The  amount  of  the  sums  deposited  with 
the  bank  by  private  parties  has,  of  late 
years,  fluctuated  from  about  4  to  about  8 
millions  of  pounds  sterling.  That  they  do 
not  amount  to  more,  arises  from  the  fact 
that  the  bank  directors  do  not  give  the 
same  facilities  to  their  customers  as  is  re¬ 
ceived  from  private  bankers.  At  present, 
the  public  deposites  fluctuate,  commonly, 
between  3  and  4  millions.  Since  the 
peace,  the  average  amount  of  discounts 
has  seldom  exceeded  3  millions,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  abundance  of  money  pos¬ 
sessed  by  private  bankers,  and  their  charge 
being  ordinarily  lower  than  that  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  which  is  therefore  chiefly 
resorted  to  for  discounts  during  periods  of 
commercial  embarrassment.  Since  the 
5th  of  April  1829,  no  bank  in  England  can 
issue  any  note  under  £5.  The  paper  cir¬ 
culated  by  the  Bank  of  England,  at  present, 
consists  of  notes  of  £5  and  upwards,  and 
of  blank  post-bills,  drawn  commonly  at 
seven  days’  sight.  The  amount  of  the 
whole  is  generally  about  £18,000,000. — 
There  are  at  present  54  private  banking- 
houses  in  London.  Their  business  chiefly 
consists  in  acting  as  depositaries  of  money, 
discounting  bills,  and  officiating  as  agents 
of  banks  out  of  London;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  charge  no  commission  for  pay¬ 
ing  the  drafts  of  those  who  keep  accounts, 
or  for  the  trouble  of  presenting  their  checks 
and  bills  for  payment.  They  not  only  dis¬ 
count  the  bills  held  by  their  customers, 
but  aid  them  by  temporary  loans,  with  or 
without  security,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances.  The  clearing-house  was  insti¬ 


tuted  by  the  London  bankers,  about  the 
year  1775,  in  order  to  save  the  time,  risk, 
and  inconvenience  of  sending  round  to 
each  other  for  payment  of  the  numerous 
checks  which  they  daily  receive  from  their 
customers.  Here,  once  every  day,  and 
latterly  twice,  clerks  from  every  banking- 
house  in  the  metropolis,  assemble  and  ex¬ 
change  with  each  other  their  respective 
checks,  and  pay  or  receive  the  balances 
due.  The  advantages  to  the  several  par¬ 
ties  concerned  in  this  operation  are  so  ob¬ 
vious,  that  it  is  not  surprising  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  clearing-house  should  have 
become  entwined  with  the  general  com¬ 
merce  of  the  country.  The  stock-brokers, 
for  instance,  now  settle  all  their  receipts 
and  payments  by  checks  to  be  paid  through 
the  clearing-house;  the  checks  which  a 
broker  draws  on  his  banker  being  paid  by 
the  checks  of  other  brokers,  which  he 
lodges  to  his  credit. — Of  late  years,  several 
extensive  joint-stock  banks  have  been  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  capital,  which  conduct 
their  business,  in  some  respects,  differently 
from  the  private  bankers,  particularly  in 
reference  to  deposites,  on  which  they  al¬ 
low  interest,  charging,  likewise,  a  com¬ 
mission  on  the  drawing  of  accounts,  instead 
of  requiring  a  balance.  They  are  viewed 
with  jealousy  by  the  Bank  of  England  as 
well  as  the  private  bankers,  by  whom  they 
are  excluded  from  the  clearing-house ;  but 
being  powerfully  supported,  they  have 
been  enabled  successfully  to  meet  this  op¬ 
position  ;  and  it  is  considered  probable  that 
their  number  will  increase. — In  1826,  the 
government  became  convinced  of  the  de¬ 
fective  constitution  of  the  English  provin¬ 
cial  banks,  especially  of  the  restriction  of 
the  number  of  the  partners  concerned  in 
them  to  6,  and  set  itself  seriously  about 
reforming  the  existing  system.  The  de¬ 
tails  of  the  changes  which  it  was  thought 
expedient  to  introduce,  must  necessarily 
be  here  omitted;  and  we  can  only  state 
the  leading  enactments  concerning  them, 
to  wit:  that  “copartnerships,  or  societies, 
though  consisting  of  more  than  6  persons, 
may  be  bankers  in  England,  and  may  issue 
notes,  provided  such  copartnerships  shall 
have  the  whole  of  their  banking  establish¬ 
ments  beyond  65  miles  from  London,  and 
that  all  the  partners  are  liable  for  the 
whole  debts  of  the  bank,  and  that  a  return 
be  made  to  the  stamp-office,  before  com’ 
mencing  business,  and  between  the  28th 
of  February  and  25th  of  March,  annually, 
of  the  name  of  their  firm,  of  the  names 
and  places  of  abode  of  all  their  partners, 
of  the  places  where  the  banks  are  esta 
blished,  and  of  two  or  more  of  their  num- 
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ber  who  shall  have  been  appointed  public 
officers,  which  returns  shall  be  open  for 
the  inspection  of  the  public  on  payment  of 
one  shilling-  for  every  search,”  and  that 
“  special  returns  must  be  made  of  any  ad¬ 
ditional  public  officers,  of  all  retiring  and 
newly-appointed  partners,  and  of  any  new 
agencies.”  By  a  subsequent  act,  in  1833, 
the  provincial  banks  were  allowed  to  ten¬ 
der  Bank  of  England  notes,  instead  of  gold, 
in  exchange  for  their  notes. — The  Scottish 
banks  have  mostly  numerous  bodies  of 
partners,  as  the  act  of  1708,  limiting  the 
number  in  English  banks  to  6,  did  not  ex¬ 
tend  to  Scotland.  Five  of  them  possess 
charters,  which,  however,  confer  upon  them 
no  privileges,  in  regard  either  to  the  issue 
of  notes  or  any  other  department  of  busi¬ 
ness.  The  charters  of  the  three  oldest  are 
by  some  said  to  restrict  the  liability  of  the 
partners  to  the  amount  of  their  shares ;  but 
however  this  may  be,  no  doubt  is  enter¬ 
tained  that  the  responsibility  of  the  part¬ 
ners  of  all  the  others  extends  to  the  full 
amount  of  their  property,  both  real  and 
personal ;  this  circumstance  has  contributed 
powerfully  to  the  solidity  of  the  Scottish 
banks.  When  Parliament,  in  1826,  pro¬ 
hibited  one  pound  notes  in  England,  a 
similar  attempt  was  made  in  regard  to 
North  Britain;  but  a  committee  being 
called  for  by  the  Scottish  members,  the  re¬ 
sult  was  a  determination  not  to  interfere 
with  the  existing  system.  The  principal 
parts  of  this  system  are  the  following: 
Deposits  are  received  of  sums  from  £10 
upwards,  which  are  repaid  on  demand, 
with  interest  at  a  rate  varying  from  2  to 
3  per  cent.  They  are  composed,  in  nearly 
equal  portions,  of  deposit  receipts ,  granted 
for  money  allowed  to  lie  for  considerable 
periods,  and  of  deposit  accounts ,  or  draw¬ 
ing  accounts,  which  are  balanced  yearly. 
The  banks  make  no  charge  for  keeping 
these  accounts,  but  are  supposed  to  be 
remunerated  by  the  note-circulation  con¬ 
nected  with  the  operations  upon  them.  No 
overdrafts  are  allowed  as  in  England. — 
Cash-credit  accounts  form  a  characteristic 
feature  in  the  Scottish  system.  The  sure¬ 
ties,  commonly  two  in  number,  are  bound 
jointly  and  individually  with  the  principal, 
for  the  balance  which  shall  ultimately 
arise,  including  all  his  liabilities  to  the 
amount  of  the  bond.  These  credits  are 
also  granted  on  the  security  of  real  pro¬ 
perty,  and  occasionally,  under  certain 
restrictions,  of  the  bank-stock.  The  inte¬ 
rest  charged  on  the  current  balances  is 
commonly  the  same  as  the  market  rate  of 
discount  on  bills;  but  no  commission  is 


ever  charged,  the  banks  looking,  as  in  the 
case  of  deposit,  to  the  note-circulation 
arising  out  of  the  operations  on  the  ac¬ 
counts,  as  their  remuneration  for  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  keeping  them. — Bills  are  discounted 
at  a  rate  varying,  in  general,  from  4  to  5 
per  cent. ;  and  comparatively  few  of  them 
are  made  payable  in  London,  as  is  the 
practice  in  England. — The  notes  issued  at 
present  are  for  sums  of  £1,  £5,  .£10,  ,£20, 
and  £100.  They  are  convertible  into 
gold,  or  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
The  average  circulation  is  nearly  £3,250,- 
000,  about  one-half  of  which  consists  of  £1 
notes. — The  Scottish  banks  also  negotiate 
bills  on  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  on  many  places  abroad  ;  buy  and  sell 
for  their  customers  stock  in  the  public 
funds,  draw  the  dividends  thereon,  and 
facilitate  remittances  from  one  part  of  the 
kingdom  to  another,  as  well  as  to  many 
other  countries. — An  organized  system  of 
exchanges  has  long  been  rigorously  acted 
upon  by  the  whole  of  the  Scottish  banks, 
under  which  all  their  mutual  claims,  aris¬ 
ing  out  of  the  possession  of  notes,  drafts, 
or  checks,  are  settled  at  short  intervals. 
The  practical  operation  of  this  system  is  to 
drive  from  the  field  any  establishment  ex¬ 
tending  its  business  in  a  manner  dispro- 
portioned  to  its  resources ;  and  it  thus 
contributes  powerfully,  in  connexion  with 
the  personal  liabilities  of  numerous  bo¬ 
dies  of  partners,  and  large  paid  up  capi¬ 
tals,  to  the  security  of  the  whole.  In  a 
few  instances  only,  accordingly,  have 
heavy  losses  been  sustained  by  the  part¬ 
ners;  but  the  only  banks  of  issue  by  which 
the  public  have  suffered  losses,  since  the 
introduction  of  banking  into  Scotland,  in 
1695,  are  the  Stirling  Merchant,  and  Fal¬ 
kirk  Union  Banks,  two  small  concerns,  the 
aggregate  amount  of  whose  deficiencies 
did  not  exceed  £36,344. — The  Bank  of 
Ireland ,  and  all  the  joint-stock  banks  in- 
lreland,  excepting  the  Hibernian  and 
Royal  banks,  issue  notes  for  £1  and  up¬ 
wards;  and  their  total  circulation,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Bank  Report  for  1840,  fluctu¬ 
ates  from  about  £5,500,000  to  £6,500,000. 
The  three  banks  which  have  been  men¬ 
tioned  receive  deposits  and  discount  bills; 
but  the  first  does  not  allow  interest,  and 
not  one  of  them  grants  cash  credits.  The 
other  joint-stock  banks  conduct  business 
on  the  Scottish  system,  or  a  modification 
of  it. 

The  amount  raised  by  taxation,  and  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  use  of  the  government, 
was  in  1845  about  £58,500,000;  about 
2-3ds  of  which  were  derived  from  the  cus- 
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toms,  and  the  rest  from  the  property  and 
income  tax,  the  duties  on  stamps,  the  as¬ 
sessed  taxes,  and  the  post-office. — Of  the 
total  expenditure  of  the  kingdom  during 
the  year  1844,  amounting  to  <£50,647,648, 
no  less  than  £30,495,459  were  required 
to  defray  the  interest  and  expense  of 
managing  the  national  debt.  This  amount¬ 
ed,  on  the  5th  of  January  1845,  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  £794,193,645. 

The  British  army  consisted,  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1845,  exclusive  of  the  ordnance, 
of  114,116  men,  distributed  as  follows: — 
Great  Britain  30,850;  Ireland  18,368; 
abroad  (not  in  India)  38,783;  and  India 
26,116.  —  The  British  navy  consisted  in 
1835  of  1  first  rate  ship,  3  second  rates, 
5  third  rates,  8  fourth  rates,  6  fifth  rates, 
13  sixth  rates,  and  136  small  vessels,  in 
commission,  —  and  of  14  first  rates,  16 


second  rates,  50  third  rates,  14  fourth 
rates,  75  fifth  rates,  13  sixth  rates,  and  89 
small  vessels,  in  ordinary.  In  the  same 
year,  the  number  of  men  employed  was 
17,500  seamen,  and  9000  marines.  And 
in  1845,  the  seamen  and  marines  were 
respectively  29,500  and  10,500. 

Among  the  improvements  which  have 
of  late  years  been  introduced  into  Great 
Britain,  there  is  none  which  is  calculated 
to  promote  in  a  greater  degree  the  mate¬ 
rial  interests  of  the  people  than  the  in¬ 
creased  facility  and  rapidity  of  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  in  consequence  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  numerous  roads,  canals,  and  espe¬ 
cially  railways.  The  following  is  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  length  in  miles,  cost,  revenue, 
and  annual  expenditure  of  some  of  the 
principal  British  railways,  in  1842. 


Railways. 


Grand  Junction 


Edinburgh  and  Glasgow.... 

Glasgow  and  Ayr .  40 

North  Union . . .  22 

Stockton  and  Darlington .  25 

Stockton  and  Hartlepool .  15 

York  and  North  Midland .  27 

Newcastle  and  Carlisle .  60£ 

Dublin  and  Kingstown .  6 

Ulster .  25 

Brandling  Junction .  25 

Chester  and  Birkenhead  . .  14£ 

Newcastle  and  North  Shields  . .  7 

Dundee  and  Arbroath .  162 

Sheffield  and  Rotherham .  7^ 


Miles  in 
length. 

Cost  per 
mile. 

£ 

Total  Cost. 

£ 

Receipts 
for  1842. 

£ 

Expendi¬ 

ture. 

£ 

.  112:  . 

.  52,780  . . . 

.  809,200  .... 

....  272,300 

.  ns: . 

.  6,540,000  . 

.  670,200  - 

.  922 . 

.  314,800  . . .  . 

. .. .  141,000 

•  83ft 

•  18  *  . 

.  30 1  . 

.  413,200  . . . . 

.  237,700  . . . . 

. .. .  110,600 

40 1 . . 

, .  64  370  . . . 

.  2  586  000  . 

.  168  500  _ 

. . . .  77  400 

.  51  . 

.  228^800  . . . . 

.  722 . 

. .  45,790  . . . 

.  216,500  . .. . 

....  90,800 

.  57  . 

. .  29,790  ... 

.  1,698,000  . 

.  135,500  . . . . 

....  78,000 

.  46  . . 

.  1,513,000  . 

....  30,200 

1,014 


24,720  .  989,000 

27,820  .  612,000 

22.400  .  500,000  , 

22,000  .  330,000 

24,100  .  651,000 

17,490  .  1,062,000 

56,660  .  340,000 

13,800  .  345,000 

17.400  .  435,000 

37,480  .  538,000 

34,550  .  242,000 

8,600  .  144,000 

9,470  .  71,000 

37,376,000 


56.700  .  25,400 

55,800  .  21,400 

85.400  .  35,000 

67,000  .  27,200 

85,200  .  29,700 

77.600  ....••••  30,400 

42.400  .  20,600 

21,100  .  10,800 

40.400  .  18,200 

30.600  .  15,200 

20,500  .  8,400 

12,1  (JO .  4,900 

18.700  .  10,900 


3,901,600 


i  599,400 


A  duty  is  paid  to  the  government,  by  the 
railway  companies,  of  5  per  cent,  of  all  the 
sums  received  by  them  for  the  conveyance 
of  passengers.  In  1842,  this  duty  produced 
about  £168,000 ;  but  about  £140,000  was 
repaid  by  the  government  to  the  different 
railway  companies  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  mails.  When  the  post-office  and  a 
railway  company  differ  as  to  the  sum  to 
be  paid  to  the  latter  for  conveying  the 
mail,  the  matter  is  referred  to  arbitration. 


—  To  the  information  which  has  been 
given,  concerning  the  “  British  railways 
in  1842,  and  which  is  derived  from  the 
last  edition  of  Mr.  M’Cul loch’s  Commer¬ 
cial  Dictionary,  we  add  the  following  state¬ 
ments  from  the  “  Companion  to  the  (Bri¬ 
tish)  Almanac”  for  1844,  1845,  and  1846. 
From  that  for  1844 :  —  Lines  comp.ewd 
since  the  appearance  of  our  last  volume, 
the  first  and  third  of  which  were  partially 
opened  before  that  time : — 


Eastern  Counties . ••••••  . . . 

Kilmarnock  Branch  of  the  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Ayr  Railway  ... 

Bolton  and  Preston . . . '*  W  *•*,’' 

Hartford  and  Ware  Branch  of  the  Northern  and  Eastern  Railway 


Vol.  XIV.— 75 


Total  length. 
Miles. 

,..  51*  ... 
..  11  ... 
...  14*  ... 
...  5f... 


Opened  sine* 
Nov.  1,  184X 

Miles, 

..  33* 

..  11 
..  5 
..  5} 
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Lines  partially  opened  before,  and  farther  so  since  November  1,  1842 : — 

„  ,  ,  .  ,  Opened  since 

Total  length.  Length  open.  Nov_  ](  1342. 

Miles.  Miles.  Miles. 

Sheffield  and  Manchester . 40  H  4 

Bristol  and  Exeter . 751 . 53? . 

Maryport  and  Carlisle .  28  20  11? 

South-Eastern  (Dover) . 66  . 61  26 


From  the  “  Companion  to  the  Almanac” 
for  1845 : — The  railways  which  have  been 
completed  since  the  publication  of  our  last 
volume  are  as  follow : — 

Total  length.  Opened  1844. 

Miles.  Miles. 

Manchester  Junction .  2? .  2£ 

South-Eastern  (Dover) . 67  6 

Dalkey  Extension .  If .  If 

Yarmouth  and  Norwich . 20J . 20J 

Bristol  and  Exeter . 75£ . 22- 

Bricklayer’s  Arms  Branch .  If .  If 

Dublin  and  Drogheda . 32  . 32 

West  London .  3  .  3 

Oxford  Branch .  9s .  9£ 

Newcastle  and  Darlington . 25f . 25? 

Halifax  Branch .  H .  R 

Bristol  and  Gloucester . 37f . 37£ 

Maidstone  Branch . 10  . 10 

173f 

The  Sheffield  and  Manchester  Railway 
was,  also,  opened  in  August  1844,  for  a 
further  distance  of  about  7  miles,  from 
Dinting  to  Woodhead ;  making,  with  the 
previous  partial  openings,  a  length  of  about 
18  miles.  This  raises  the  total  length  of 
new  railway  opened  during  the  year  to 
180  miles. 

From  the  “  Companion  to  the  Almanac” 
for  1846. — The  railway  openings  during 
the  past  year,  arranged  in  chronological 
order,  were  as  follow : — 


Total 

length. 

Opened  since 
Nov.  1,  1844. 

Miles. 

Miles. 

Warwick  and  Leamington  Branch 

8*.- 

.  Si 

Gravesend  and  Rochester . 

7  •• 

-  7 

Maryport  and  Carlisle . 

28  .. 

....  8 

Cheltenham  and  Great  Western. . 

48  .. 

- 13 

Northampton  and  Peterborough 

Branch  . 

47*.. 

. 47* 

Vork  and  Scarborough . 

42  .. 

Sheffield  and  Manchester . 

40  .. 

....18 

Eastern  Counties:  Extension  to 

Ely  and  Brandon . 

- 56 

Norfolk :  Norwich  and  Brandon 

Line . 

....  36? 

Tunbridge  and  Wells  Branch . 

4?.< 

.  4* 

241* 

In  the  article  Great  Britain,  in  a  pre¬ 
vious  volume  of  the  present  work,  the  his¬ 
torical  notice  given  was  brought  down  to 
the  fall  of  the  Wellington  ministry,  in  No¬ 
vember  1830;  and  some  account  will  be 
found  under  the  nead  of  Parliamentary 
Reform,  in  the  appendix  in  the  13th  vo- 
’ume,  of  the  different  steps  which  resulted 
tn  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill,  in  the 
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month  of  May  1832.  It  is  proposed  to  add, 
in  this  place,  a  succinct  account  of  the 
most  remarkable  events  which  have  since 
occurred  in  the  history  of  the  British  em¬ 
pire. — The  first  session  of  the  reformed 
parliament  was  opened  on  the  29th  of 
January  1833,  and  was  brought  to  a  close 
on  the  29th  of  the  following  August. 
Among  the  most  important  of  its  acts  was 
the  statute  relative  to  the  temporalities  of 
the  Irish  church*  by  which  the  number 
and  revenues  of  the  bishops  were  reduced, 
and  the  clergy  generally  were  placed,  in 
respect  of  their  incomes,  altogether  out  of 
the  way  of  collision  with  the  mass  of  the 
population.  Acts  were  also  passed  for  the 
reform  of  grand  and  petty  juries  in  Ire¬ 
land,  the  former  exercising  far  greater 
powers  there  than  in  England.  Another 
act  was  that  known  as  the  “  Irish  coercion 
act,”  empowering  the  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland  to  prohibit  public  meetings  consi¬ 
dered  dangerous,  subjecting  the  inhabitants 
of  proclaimed  districts  to  martial  law,  pro¬ 
hibiting  them  from  leaving  their  houses 
between  sunset  and  sunrise,  suspending 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  authorizing 
domiciliary  visits  by  magistrates;  and 
this  act  was  to  continue  in  force  until  Au¬ 
gust  1st  1834.  By  two  acts  for  reforming 
the  election  of  magistrates  and  councils  in 
the  “royal  and  parliamentary  burghs  of 
Scotland,”  and  a  third  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  police  of  the  burghs,  a  vast 
improvement  was  made  in  the  municipal 
government  of  that  portion  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  In  this  session  of  parliament, 
too,  was  passed  the  act  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  British  West  India  colonies . 
all  children  under  six  years  of  age,  or  born 
after  August  1st  1834,  were  declared  free; 
all  registered  slaves  above  the  age  of  six 
were  to  become,  from  the  same  date,  ap¬ 
prenticed  labourers,  divided  into  two  prin¬ 
cipal  classes,  prsedial,  or  those  employed 
in  agriculture,  and  the  non-prsedial, — the 
apprenticeships  of  the  former  to  expire 
August  1st  1838,  and  of  the  latter  August 
1st  1840.  The  sum  of  £20,000,000  was 
granted  to  the  West  India  proprietors, 
with  a  view,  by  this  means,  of  securing 
their  co-operation,  and  that  of  the  colonial 
legislatures,  in  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
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posed  scheme.  The  charter  of  the  East 
India  Company  was  renewed  for  the  term 
of  20  years,  from  April  30th  1834,  under 
certain  restrictions : — that  the  trade  with 
China  should  be  thrown  open ;  that  on  the 
transfer  by  the  Company  to  the  crown  of 
all  their  effects  and  claims,  the  latter 
would  take  upon  itself  the  Company’s 
obligations,  and  pay  them  a  certain  sum 
annually  from  the  Indian  revenue;  and 
the  political  government  of  India  was  to 
be  continued  to  the  Company  for  20  years, 
the  Company  abandoning  their  commer¬ 
cial  pursuits.  Parliament,  also,  in  the 
same  session,  renewed  the  charter  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  on  conditions  which 
have  been  already  stated  in  a  former  part 
of  the  present  article. — The  second  session 
of  the  reformed  parliament  was  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  passage  of  the  “poor  law 
amendment  act,”  and  also  by  the  proceed¬ 
ings  relative  to  Ireland,  which  led  to  a 
change  in  the  ministry.  Mr.  Stanley,  Sir 
James  Graham,  the  earl  of  Ripon,  and  the 
duke  of  Richmond,  resigned  their  seats  in 
the  cabinet  because  they  could  not  assent 
to  a  motion  made  by  Mr.  Ward,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  May  27th  1834,  “that 
the  temporal  possessions  of  the  church  of 
Ireland,  as  now  established  by  law,  ought 
to  be  reduced,”  the  surplus,  beyond  what 
was  necessary  for  supplying  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  Protestant  population,  being 
intended  to  be  applied  to  lay  or  ecclesias¬ 
tical  purposes,  as  Parliament  might  judge 
to  be  most  expedient;  nor  could  they  as¬ 
sent  to  the  project  of  a  majority  of  their 
colleagues  to  issue  a  commission  with  in¬ 
structions  to  inquire  into  the  actual  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Irish  church,  both  with  regard 
to  its  ministers  and  members.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  appointments  were  then  made : — 
colonial  secretary,  Mr.  Spring  Rice ;  first 
lord  of  the  admiralty,  lord  Auckland  ;  lord 
privy  seal,  earl  of  Carlisle ;  master  of  the 
mint,  Mr.  Abercrombie  ;  postmaster-gene¬ 
ral,  marquis  of  Conyngham  ;  president  of 
the  board  of  trade,  Mr.  Poulet  Thompson ; 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  Mr.  Francis 
Baring;  and  Mr.  Ellice,  the  secretary  at 
war,  was  introduced  into  the  cabinet. 
But  a  still  more  important  ministerial 
change  was  at  hand.  On  the  1st  of  July, 
Earl  Grey  proposed  in  the  House  of  Lords 
the  renewal  of  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill, 
with  the  exception  of  the  court-martial 
clauses,  which  were  omitted.  In  the 
mean  time,  however,  it  having  become 
known  that  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland 
had  advised  the  dispensing  with  the  clauses 
in  the  bill  against  public  meetings,  and 
that  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  in 


the  cabinet  on  the  necessity  of  their  reten¬ 
tion,  Lord  Althorp  found  himself,  in  con¬ 
sequence,  unable  to  carry  the  measure 
through  the  commons,  and  for  this  reason 
thought  proper  to  resign  his  office  as  a 
minister.  Without  the  assistance  of  Lord 
Althorp,  as  the  ministerial  leader  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Earl  Grey  then  con¬ 
sidered  himself  unable  to  carry  on  the  go¬ 
vernment,  and  in  his  turn  resigned,  on  the 
9th  day  of  July. —  Lord  Melbourne  now 
became  first,  lord  of  the  treasury  and  pre¬ 
mier  in  place  of  Earl  Grey,  being  succeed¬ 
ed  in  his  post  of  home  secretary  by  Lord 
Duncannon.  The  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  in 
a  mitigated  form,  was  passed  by  the  com¬ 
mons  on  the  26th,  and  by  the  lords  on  the 
30th,  of  July  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
latter,  on  the  1st  of  August,  rejected  the 
bill  for  the  admission  of  dissenters  into  the 
universities,  and  on  the  11th  of  this  month 
the  Irish  Tithe  Bill,  on  account  of  the 
“appropriation  clause,”  or  clause  for  ap¬ 
propriating  the  surplus  ecclesiastical  reve¬ 
nue  to  secular  purposes.  Parliament  was 
prorogued  on  the  15th.  Lord  Althorp  was 
removed  to  the  House  of  Peers,  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  Earl  Spencer,  which 
took  place  on  the  10th  of  November.  The 
outcry  which  had  been  raised  against  the 
Whig  ministers  by  their  political  adversa¬ 
ries,  of  endangering,  by  their  measures 
and  their  alliance  with  the  “radicals,”  the 
stability  of  the  existing  constitution  in 
church  and  state,  had  meanwhile  pro¬ 
duced  its  effect  on  William  IV.,  who 
thought  the  time  had  arrived  to  select  a 
conservative  ministry,  whose  duty  it  should 
be  to  arrest,  or  at  least  to  moderate  as  far 
as  might  be  possible,  the  spirit  of  farther 
change  which  so  extensively  pervaded  the 
community.  Accordingly,  when  Lord  Mel¬ 
bourne  waited  on  the  king,  on  the  14th  of 
November,  to  take  his  commands  on  the 
appointment  of  a  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  and  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  the  room  of  Lord  Althorp,  he  informed 
that  nobleman  that  he  would  not  impose 
upon  him  the  task  of  completing  his  mi¬ 
nisterial  arrangements,  but  would  send  for 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  latter,  on 
being  applied  to,  advised  the  king  to  place 
Sir  Robert  Peel  at  the  head  of  the  admi¬ 
nistration. — Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  receiving 
the  royal  summons,  hastened  back  to  Eng¬ 
land  from  Italy,  where  he  then  was,  and 
set  about  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry 
by  making  proposals  to  Lord  Stanley  and 
Sir  James  Graham ;  but  both  declined  to 
pledge  themselves  to  the  extent  they  might 
be  considered  bound  by  accepting  office 
In  consequence,  the  minister  was  left  on- 
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tirely  to  his  tory  connexions  who  had  op¬ 
posed  the  reform  bill,  and  now  acted  on 
conservative  principles.  The  new  cabinet 
consisted  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury;  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Lord 
Chancellor;  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  President  of 
the  Council;  Lord  WharnclifFe,  Lord 
Privy  Seal;  Henry  Goulburn,  Home  Se¬ 
cretary;  Duke  of  Wellington,  Foreign 
Secretary;  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Colonial 
Secretary ;  Lord  de  Grey,  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty;  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  Se¬ 
cretary  for  Ireland ;  Lord  Ellenborough, 
President  of  the  India  Board  ;  Alexander 
Baring,  Master  of  the  Mint,  and  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  Sir  Edward  Knatch- 
bull,  Paymaster  of  the  Forces;  Mr.  Her- 
ries,  Secretary  of  War ;  and  Sir  George 
Murray,  Master  General  of  the  Ordnance. 
A  dissolution  of  parliament  was  the  neces¬ 
sary  consequence  of  the  change  of  ministry. 
The  results  of  the  elections  showed  that 
this  change  had  been  premature,  and  that 
the  electors  still  preferred  the  whig  minis¬ 
ters  to  their  tory  adversaries.  Indeed,  the 
dismissal  of  the  former  seems,  by  reconcil¬ 
ing  in  a  measure  the  differences  between 
the  whigs  and  radicals,  to  have  given  them 
a  firmer  hold  than  before  on  public  opinion. 
When  parliament  met,  February  9th  1835, 
Mr.  Abercromby  was  'elected  speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  by  a  majority  of 
10,  out  of  626  members,  in  opposition  to 
the  ministerial  candidate,  Sir  C.  M.  Sut¬ 
ton.  The  supporters  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
found  themselves  a  second  time  in  a  mi¬ 
nority  on  the  question  of  the  address;  and 
the  fall  of  the  ministry  was  decided  by  the 
adoption  by  the  House,  by  a  vote  of  285  to 
258,  on  the  7th  of  April,  of  a  resolution 
approbatory  in  the  strongest  terms  of  the 
appropriation  of  any  surplus,  that  might 
remain  “after  fully  providing  for  the  spi¬ 
ritual  wants  of  the  members  of  the  estab¬ 
lished  church  of  Ireland,”  to  the  “  general 
education  of  all  classes  of  Christians.” — 
On  the  resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the 
king  sent  in  the  first  place  for  Earl  Grey, 
who,  however,  declined  the  forming  of  a 
new  administration  ;  and  the  task  devolved 
upon  Lord  Melbourne.  The  members  of 
the  new  cabinet  were:  —  Viscount  Mel¬ 
bourne,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury ;  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Lansdowne,  President  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil;  Lord  Palmerston,  Foreign  Secretary; 
Lord  John  Russell,  Home  Secretary;  Mr. 
Charles  Grant,  Colonial  Secretary;  Mr. 
Spring  Rice,  Chancellor  of  the  Exche¬ 
quer;  Viscount  Duncannon,  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  Lord  Auckland,  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  ;  Sir  John  Hobhouse,  President 
of  the  India  Board;  Mr.  C.  Poulett  Thom¬ 


son,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  Lord 
Ho  wick,  Secretary  at  War ;  and  Lord  Hol¬ 
land,  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancas¬ 
ter.  The  chief  differences  between  this 
and  Lord  Melbourne’s  former  cabinet  wrere 
the  incorporation  into  it  of  Lord  Howick, 
the  eldest  son  of  Earl  Grey,  and  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  Lord  Brougham,  who  was  person 
ally  obnoxious  to  the  king,  and  likewise" 
of  Lord  A1  thorp,  who  had  become,  by  the 
death  of  his  lather,  Earl  Spencer  The 
great  legislative  act  of  the  year  1835  was 
the  reform  of  the  English  municipal  cor¬ 
porations.  It  did  not  preserve  the  form  in 
which  it  was  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Commons  by  Lord  John  Russell,  but 
was  made  to  undergo  various  amend¬ 
ments  by  the  Lords,  rendering  it  a 
less  acceptable  measure  to  its  friends, 
though  still  an  act  of  effective  reform. 
The  Irish  Tithe  Bill  was  rejected  by  the 
Upper  House,  on  account  of  the  appropria¬ 
tion  clause.  —  During  the  parliamentar) 
session  of  1836,  the  Lords  continued  theii 
system  of  resistance  to  the  measures  ol 
reform  or  improvement  proposed  by  the 
Commons.  Thus  the  Irish  tithe  and  mu¬ 
nicipal  bills,  and  the  bill  for  governing 
charitable  trusts  in  England  by  populai 
election,  were  lost  through  the  inability 
of  the  Commons  to  agree  to  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  Lords.  Among  minor  fail¬ 
ures,  was  the  loss  or  abandonment  of  bills 
for  amending  the  English  municipal  act, 
for  improving  the  court  of  chancery,  for 
removing  the  civil  disabilities  of  the  Jew's, 
&c.  Of  the  acts  that  were  passed,  the 
most  remarkable  were :  —  the  act  for  the 
commutation  of  tithes  in  England  and 
Wales,  by  which  provision  was  made  for 
the  final  extinction  within  two  years  of  the 
vexatious  right  of  exacting  tithes  in  kind, 
and  for  commuting  them  into  a  corn  rent- 
charge  payable  in  money,  according  to  the 
value  of  a  fixed  quantity  of  corn,  as  yearly 
ascertained  by  the  average  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  seven  years;  the  Established  Church 
Act ,  by  which  the  heads  of  the  church 
and  certain  ministers  of  state  were  incor¬ 
porated  for  effecting  a  new  distribution  in 
England  and  Wales  of  episcopal  dioceses 
and  incomes;  the  Marriage  Act ,  which 
put  an  end  to  one  of  the  principal  griev¬ 
ances  of  the  dissenters,  by  allowing  every 
person  to  be  married  with  whatever  reli¬ 
gious  ceremonies  he  may  prefer,  or  with¬ 
out  any  religious  ceremony,  or  any  other 
form  except  that  of  making  a  declaration 
of  the  act  before  a  public  officer ;  the  act 
for  registering  births,  deaths ,  and  mar¬ 
riages,  which,  besides  removing  another 
of  the  complaints  of  the  dissenters,  esta 
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blished  a  greatly  improved  machinery  for 
a  matter  of  high  interest  and  social  im¬ 
portance  to  the  community;  and  an  incon¬ 
sistency  in  the  administration  of  justice 
which  allowed  counsel  in  civil  actions,  in 
misdemeanor,  and  in  high  treason,  but  not 
in  felony,  was  removed,  and  all  persons 
tried  for  felonies  Were  allowed  to  make 
their  defence  by  counsel.  —  The  meeting 
of  parliament  in  1837  took  place  on  the 
last  day  of  January ;  and  it  was  dissolved 
on  the  17th  day  of  July  following,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  death  of  the  king,  which 
happened  on  the  20th  of  June.  Of  the 
events  that  occurred  during  the  session, 
besides  that  which  has  just  been  men¬ 
tioned,  one  of  the  most  important  was  the 
adoption  by  parliament,  on  the  6th  of 
March,  of  a  series  of  resolutions  respecting 
Lower  Canada,  deemed  necessary  by  the 
discontented  and  agitated  state  of  that 
province,  and  the  refusal  of  the  colonial 
legislature  to  vote  the  supplies  of  money 
requisite  to  the  administration  of  justice 
and  the  carrying  on  of  the  government. 
See  Canada ,  (Sup.)  And  we  may  also 
mention  the  act,  passed  shortly  before  the 
dissolution  of  parliament,  to  make  provi¬ 
sion  for  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  new 
sovereign,  during  the  interval  which  might 
elapse  until  the  arrival  in  England  of  the 
presumptive  heir  to  the  crown,  the  king 
of  Hanover.  —  The  foreign  policy  of  the 
British  Empire,  during  the  reign  which 
nad  just  terminated,  presented  to  the  world 
the  singular  spectacle  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  in  alliance  with  each  other,  and 
exercising  their  united  influence  in  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  in  opposition,  on  several 
occasions,  to  the  views  of  the  absolute  go¬ 
vernments  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Instances  of  this  were  repeatedly  presented 
in  the  settlement  of  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  in  the 
assistance  afforded,  or  permitted  to  be 
afforded,  to  the  constitutionalists  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  against  the  attempts  of  the 
absolute  party.  See  article  Belgium and 
the  articles  Spain  and  Portugal,  (Sup.) 

William  IV.  was  succeeded  on  the  throne 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  (June  20th  1837)  by  his  niece, 
the  princess  Alexandrina  Victoria,  then 
only  in  the  19th  year  of  her  age,  under  the 
title  of  Victoria  I. ;  and  the  immediate 
effect  of  a  female  reign,  was  the  separation 
of  Hanover  from  the  rest  of  the  kingdom, 
the  throne  of  that  country  descending  to 
the  male,  in  preference  to  the  female,  sur¬ 
viving  members  of  the  royal  family. — The 
personal  predilections  of  the  young  queen 


were  in  favour  of  the  whigs,  and  her  ao 
cession  might  be  supposed  to  have  a  ten* 
dency  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  ex* 
isting  ministry.  But  the  little  progress 
which  they  had  been  able  to  accomplish  in 
the  reforms  that  had  been  sanguinely  ex¬ 
pected  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  as  a  ne¬ 
cessary  consequence  of  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill  (though  this,  it  might  be  sup¬ 
posed,  would  be  attributed  to  its  true  cause, 
the  impossibility,  on  their  part,  of  over¬ 
coming  the  resistance  offered  to  the  mea¬ 
sures  proposed  by  them  by  the  peers),  did 
not  fail  to  detract  from  their  reputation, 
and  to  make  them  be  regarded,  very  ge¬ 
nerally,  not  only  as  having  been  guilty  of 
the  offence  of  undertaking  a  task  beyond 
their  power  to  perform,  but  as  wanting  in 
the  decision  and  energy  requisite  for  their 
station.  To  these  considerations,  affecting 
so  disadvantageous^  the  position  of  the 
ministers,  were  added  the  embarrassments 
arising  from  the  insurrection  which  broke 
out  in  Lower  Canada  (see  Canada ,  Sup.) ; 
the  great  commercial  revulsion  of  the  pe¬ 
riod,  the  commencement  of  which  may  be 
dated  in  the  course  of  the  summer  of  1837: 
the  unsettled  and  troubled  condition  of 
Ireland ;  and  the  growing  desire  among 
the  lower  classes  of  the  people  for  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  organic  changes  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  government. — The  result 
of  the  new  elections  in  Great  Britain  was 
unfavourable  to  the  whigs,  who  lost  ground 
in  several  places,  through  the  falling  off  or 
lukewarm  support  of  the  radicals;  and  the 
tories  would  have  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  majority  of  the  members  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  for  the  earnest  efforts,  in 
behalf  of  the  existing  administration  of  the 
government,  of  Mr.  O’Connell  and  his 
friends  in  Ireland.  He  evinced  his  zeal 
in  its  cause  by  procuring,  at  its  suggestion, 
the  voluntary  dissolution  of  the  “  Catholic 
Association,”  the  proceedings  of  which 
body  were  regarded  with  an  unfavourable 
eye  by  most  of  the  Irish  Protestants,  and 
also  by  exerting  to  the  utmost  the  vast 
influence  which  he  possessed  with  his 
countrymen  to  defeat  the  conservative 
candidates.  Even,  however,  with  the  aid 
of  Mr.  O’Connell,  the  majority  which  the 
ministers  could  command  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  exceedingly  small ;  and  as, 
in  these  circumstances,  his  continued  sup¬ 
port  was  indispensable  to  their  remaining  in 
office,  they  might  thenceforth  be  said  to  be 
almost  under  his  control,  and  for  this  very 
reason  were  likely  to  lose,  befofe  long,  the 
degree  of  popularity  which  they  still  retain¬ 
ed  with  the  more  moderate  or  conservative 
portion  of  their  own  party. — The  first  ob'ect 
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that  occupied  the  attention  of  parliament  in 
the  session  which  ensued,  after  the  voting 
of  the  civil  list  for  the  new  reign,  was  the 
affairs  of  Canada.  The  propositions  of  the 
ministry,  including  the  appointment  of 
Lord  Durham  to  be  governor-general  of 
that  province,  clothed  with  almost  dictato¬ 
rial  powers,  were  adopted  by  a  nearly 
unanimous  vote.  (For  further  particulars 
concerning  the  Canadian  insurrection,  see 
the  article  Canada ,  Sup.)  And  when 
this  business  was  disposed  of,  the  affairs 
of  Ireland  came  up  once  more  for  discus¬ 
sion,  in  May  1838.  The  Irish  Tithe  Bill, 
without  the  famous  appropriation  clause, 
was  sanctioned  by  both  houses  of  parlia¬ 
ment  and  became  a  law ;  and  an  Irish  poor 
law  was  also  enacted.  By  abandoning  the 
appropriation  clause,  the  ministers  had 
hoped  to  conciliate  the  lords,  and  to  induce 
them  to  yield  their  assent  to  the  municipal 
corporation  bill  for  Ireland;  but  in  this 
they  had  miscalculated;  this  bill,  when 
sent  to  them  by  the  commons,  being  re¬ 
jected  as  heretofore.  —  During  the  year 
1838,  the  discontents  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  population  were  expressed  in  a  more 
systematic  form ;  and  from  a  charter,  or 
fundamental  law,  which  they  sought  to 
have  adopted,  they  came  to  be  denominated 
charlists.  The  principal  points  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  charter  were  universal  suffrage,  vote 
by  ballot,  annual  parliaments,  the  division 
of  the  country  into  equal  electoral  districts, 
the  abolition  of  all  property  qualification 
in  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
paying  them  for  their  services.  A  petition 
was  prepared  at  a  meeting  of  “  the  work¬ 
ing  classes”  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
held  at  Birmingham,  August  6th,  urging 
the  adoption  of  these  measures  upon  the 
government;  and  a  bill  was  subsequently 
framed  for  this  purpose  by  six  members  of 
parliament  and  six  members  of  the  “  Lon¬ 
don  Working  Men’s  Association.” — In  this 
year,  also  (1838),  originated  the  “Anti- 
Corn-Law  League.”  The  men  who  com¬ 
posed  it  were  of  a  far  different  stamp, 
generally  speaking,  from  those  that  have 
just  been  mentioned.  They  comprehended 
in  their  ranks  individuals  of  every  class 
and  order  of  society  ;  and  instead  of  look¬ 
ing  to  organic  changes  in  the  government 
for  an  improvement,  in  any  remarkable 
degree,  in  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
population,  they  aimed  at  accomplishing 
this  object  by  giving  the  utmost  scope  to 
the  application  of  the  capital  and  labour 
of  the  country.  They  were,  in  other 
words,  earnest  advocates  of  the  doctrines 
of  “  free  trade.”  As  members,  however, 
of  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  as  its  name 


denotes,  they  restricted  themselves,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  the  advocacy,  only,  of  a 
free  trade  in  corn ;  the  obvious  effect  of 
which  would  be,  by  the  admission  of  the 
cheap  corn  of  other  countries  into  the 
ports  of  the  kingdom,  to  lower  the  price 
of  bread,  and  to  the  same  extent  to  add  to 
the  comforts  of  the  community.  And  this 
end  was  to  be  attained  simply  by  a  well- 
contrived  system  of  “  agitation,”  that  is, 
by  frequent  addresses  to  the  people  in  every 
part  of  the  country,  to  explain  the  benefit 
to  ensue  to  them  from  the  proposed  total 
repeal  of  the  existing  corn  laws,  and  to 
urge  upon  them  to  make  their  voices  be 
heard  in  favour  of  such  repeal,  as  well  as 
to  aid  in  the  election  to  parliament  of  such 
individuals  only,  whether  styled  tory,  whig, 
or  radical,  who  were  prepared  to  carry  out 
their  wishes,  immediately  and  to  the  full 
extent. — The  resistance  of  the  assembly 
of  the  island  of  Jamaica  to  the  measures 
which  had  been  adopted  by  the  British 
government,  relating  to  the  abolition  of 
negro  slavery,  was  of  such  a  character  as 
to  induce  the  ministers  to  lay  before  par¬ 
liament,  May  7th  1839,  a  proposition  for 
suspending,  for  three  years,  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  that  colony.  On  its  being  approved 
by  a  majority  of  only  five  votes  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  against  the  combined 
opposition  of  the  tories  and  radicals,  Lord 
Melbourne  despaired  of  being  any  longer 
able  to  carry  on  the  government,  and  he  and 
his  colleagues  accordingly  resigned  their 
places. — Sir  Robert  Peel  was  charged  with 
the  formation  of  a  new  cabinet ;  but,  not 
content  with  the  places  in  this  being  oc¬ 
cupied  exclusively  by  members  of  the  tory 
party,  he  ventured  to  require  of  the  queen 
that  she  should  substitute  tories  for  whigs 
in  the  offices  of  her  household.  At  this 
she  was  offended ;  and  sending  for  Lord 
Melbourne,  the  result  was  that  the  former 
ministers,  in  a  few  days  after  their  resig¬ 
nation,  resumed  their  seats. — On  the  10th 
of  February  1840,  Queen  Victoria  was 
married  to  prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
Gotna,  to  whom  parliament  had  previously 
voted  an  annual  sum  of  £30,000,  instead 
of  £50,000,  asked  for  by  ministers. — The 
Melbourne  ministry  passed  through  the 
year  1840,  and  the  early  part  of  1841, 
without  any  direct  attack  upon  its  exist¬ 
ence.  At  length,  however,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  moved  a  resolution,  on  the  27th  of 
May  of  the  last-mentioned  year,  that  min¬ 
isters  no  longer  possessed  the  confidence 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  This  motion 
was  only  lost  by  a  majority  of  five  votes. 
A  dissolution  of  parliament  was  the  imme¬ 
diate  consequence.  The  elections  took 
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place  without  delay  for  the  succeeding1 
parliament,  which  met  on  the  19th  of  Au¬ 
gust,  and  on  the  same  day  responded  to  a 
renewed  motion  of  want  of  confidence  in 
ministers,  in  like  manner  as  its  predeces¬ 
sor  had  done.  Upon  this  the  ministers 
felt  themselves  at  last  compelled  to  resign 
their  places. — During  the  latter  portion  of 
Lord  Melbourne’s  administration,  the  go¬ 
vernment  found  its  chief  occupation  in  the 
management  of  its  foreign  relations,  name¬ 
ly, — the  difficulties  with  the  United  States, 
growing  out  of  the  sympathy  expressed, 
and  in  some  cases  acted  upon,  by  certain 
of  the  inhabitants  on  their  northern  border, 
with  the  Canadian  insurgents  (see  articles 
Canada  and  United  States,  Sup.) ;  the  set- 
•  tlement  of  the  “  Eastern  question”  (see 
Turkey,  Sup.) ;  the  war  with  the  Afghans 
(see  India ,  Sup.);  and  lastly,  the  war 
with  China,  for  a  short  notice  of  which 
see  the  Appendix  to  this  volume.  — 
The  new  members  of  the  cabinet  were : — 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  First  Lord  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury  ;  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Lord  Chancellor ; 
Lord  Wharncliffe,  President  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  ;  Earl  of  Haddington,  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty;  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Lord 
Privy  Seal ;  Sir  James  Graham,  Home 
Secretary;  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Foreign  Se¬ 
cretary;  Lord  Stanley, Colonial  Secretary; 
Lord  Ellenborough,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Control ;  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  Secre¬ 
tary  at  War;  Earl  of  Ripon,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade;  Mr.  Goulburn,  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  Sir  Edward 
Knatchbull,  Paymaster-General ;  Lord 
Eliot,  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  without  office.  No¬ 
thing  of  moment  occurred  during  the  re- 
•  mainder  of  the  session  of  parliament,  which 
was  prorogued  in  the  beginning  of  Octo¬ 
ber.  On  the  20th  of  December  following, 
a  convention  was  concluded  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  other  four  great  European 
powers,  granting  to  each  other  the  right 
of  searching  and  visiting  the  vessels  sail¬ 
ing  under  their  respective  flags,  with  a 
view  to  the  more  effectual  suppression  of 
the  slave  trade.  The  parliamentary  ses¬ 
sion  of  1842  was  distinguished  by  the 
enacting  of  a  new  corn  law;  the  duties  pre¬ 
viously  imposed  were  in  some  degree  re¬ 
duced,  but  the  sliding  scale  was  still  re¬ 
tained.  To  provide  for  the  deficit  which 
existed  in  the  public  revenue,  to  the 
amount  of  £3,000,000,  an  income-tax  of  3 
per  cent,  was  imposed.  In  the  course  of 
the  year  (1842),  both  the  Afghanistan  and 
Chinese  wars  were  brought  to  a  success¬ 
ful  issue,  and  the  dispute  with  the  United 


States  relating  to  their  N.E.  boundary  ad¬ 
justed  by  treaty  in  a  manner  satisfactory 
to  both  parties. — The  year  1843  presented 
less  of  interest  than  usual  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  parliament.  Of  the  events  which 
took  place,  one  of  the  most  noted  was  the 
secession  from  the  established  church  of 
Scotland  of  no  fewer  than  400  of  its  mi¬ 
nisters,  or  one-third  of  the  whole  number, 
who  were  not  any  longer  willing  to  sanc¬ 
tion  the  principle  of  the  intervention  of 
the  civil  authority  in  the  affairs  of  the 
church,  or  to  allow  of  the  right  of  patron¬ 
age,  as  it  had  heretofore  subsisted  in  Scot¬ 
land  as  well  as  in  England.  After  their 
secession,  they  associated  themselves  to¬ 
gether  as  a  distinct  ecclesiastical  body, 
under  the  denomination  of  the  “  Free 
Church  of  Scotland.”  This  year  was,  also, 
remarkable  for  the  extended  application 
of  the  practice  of  “  agitation,”  as  a  means 
of  operating  with  effect  on  public  opinion, 
and,  through  that  opinion,  on  the  acts  of 
the  government.  While  the  anti-corn- 
law  league  was  making  rapid  advances  to 
the  attainment  of  the  triumph  which  ulti¬ 
mately  awaited  it,  Mr.  O’Connell  was  ad¬ 
dressing  vast  assemblages  of  his  country¬ 
men,  to  rouse  them  to  demand  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  parliament  a  repeal  of  the  act  of  union 
of  Ireland  with  Great  Britain,  as  a  mea¬ 
sure  indispensable  for  their  relief  from  the 
evils  by  which  they  were  oppressed.  For 
a  time,  the  Irish  government  suffered  this 
agitation  to  proceed  without  any  attempt 
to  interfere  with  it.  At  length,  however, 
it  issued  (October  7th)  a  proclamation  pro¬ 
hibiting  a  great  relief  meeting  which  was 
intended  to  be  held  at  Clontarf,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  at  which  there 
was  to  be  a  parade  of  horsemen,  under  the 
name  of  the  “  Repeal  Cavalry.”  The 
proclamation,  too,  not  only  forbad  the 
meeting  in  question,  but  declared  such 
meetings,  the  language  that  had  been  held 
at  them,  and  the  intimidating  display  of 
numbers,  illegal.  Mr.  O’Connell  also  is¬ 
sued  a  proclamation,  recommending  the 
people  to  repair  to  their  own  dwellings, 
and  not  place  themselves  in  danger  of  a 
collision.  Notwithstanding  this,  and  the 
studied  moderation  of  his  measures  and 
language  on  most  occasions,  he  was,  a  few 
days  afterwards,  arrested,  with  a  number 
of  the  leading  repealers,  on  a  charge  of 
sedition  and  of  unlawfully  conspiring 
against  the  government.  On  the  23d  of 
May  1844,  the  Irish  judges  by  whom  they 
were  tried,  having  refused  the  motion  foi 
a  new  trial,  pronounced  the  sentence  ol 
the  court  upon  them.  The  sentence  oii 
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Mr.  O’Connell  was — imprisonment  for  12 
months,  with  a  fine  of  £2000 ;  and  he  was 
bound  in  his  own  recognisance  in  the  sum 
of  £5000,  and  two  sureties  of  £2500,  to 
keep  the  peace  for  7  years.  Writs  of 
error,  in  which  Mr.  O’Connell  and  his  as¬ 
sociates  were  plaintiffs,  were  taken  to  the 
House  of  Lords ;  and  on  the  4th  of  Septem¬ 
ber  1844,  the  Lords  gave  their  verdict 
against  the  decision  of  the  Irish  judges, 
deciding  that  the  “judgment  of  the  court 
below  in  this  case  ought  to  be  reversed.” — 
Sir  Robert  Peel  continued  to  hold  office 
until  December  10th  1845.  At  this  period 
the  anti-corn  law  league  had  manifestly 
succeeded  in  gaining  over  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  to  the  cause  which  it  had  so 
zealously  advocated ;  and  the  adoption  in 
this  state  of  things  by  Lord  John  Russell, 
Lord  Morpeth,  and  others  of  the  leading 
whigs,  of  the  principle  of  a  total  repeal  of 
the  corn  laws,  in  place  of  that  of  a  gradual 
repeal,  which  they  had  previously  held  to 
be  the  most  expedient  course  to  be  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  legislature,  seemed  to  render 
the  speedy  and  total  repeal  of  those  laws 
no  longer  doubtful.  This  was  the  view 
of  the  matter  that  was  taken  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  who,  in  accordance  with  his 
avowed  doctrine  of  yielding  his  own  con¬ 
victions  of  expediency  to  the  public  opi¬ 
nion,  when  this  could  no  longer  be  resisted 
by  him,  rather  than  on  this  account  to  quit 
office, — a  doctrine  which  he  had  strikingly 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  the  Catholic 
Emancipation  bill,  —  was  prepared  to  as¬ 
sume  the  initiative  in  proposing  to  parlia¬ 
ment  the  repeal  in  question.  A  disagree¬ 
ment,  however,  in  the  cabinet,  as  to  the 
propriety  of  such  a  step,  led  first  to  the 
resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
and  then  to  that  of  the  entire  cabinet  (De¬ 
cember  10th  1845),  Sir  Robert  Peel  and 
those  of  the  ministers  who  adhered  to  him 
despairing  to  be  able  to  carry  through  the 
House  of  Lords  the  measure  proposed,  and 
of  the  necessity  of  which  they  had  become 
satisfied,  without  the  powerful  aid  of  the 
duke  and  his  friends. — The  task  of  organ¬ 
izing  a  new  cabinet  was  now  entrusted  to 
Lord  John  Russell.  But  the  difficulties 
of  accomplishing  it,  arising  from  the  un¬ 
willingness  expressed  by  Lord  Grey  to 
take  office  in  the  event  of  Lord  Palmerston 
being  appointed  to  the  foreign  secretary¬ 
ship,  appeared  to  him  to  be  insuperable, 
and  he  returned  the  commission  which  he 
had  received  into  the  hands  of  the  queen. 
—  in  consequence,  Sir  Robert  Peel  once 
more  resumed  the  direction  of  affairs,  to 


resign  his  post  in  June  1846;  not,  how¬ 
ever,  before  he  had  rendered  his  adminis¬ 
tration,  of  the  year  1846,  memorable  by 
the  settlement  by  amicable  negotiation 
with  the  United  States  of  the  “Oregon 
Question,”  and  by  the  so  ardently  desired 
repeal  of  the  British  Corn  Laws.  The 
whigs  are  again  in  power,  and  disposed  to 
carry  out  the  policy  of  removing  the  re¬ 
strictions  on  trade  and  industry,  bequeathed 
by  the  past  to  the  present  generation ;  the 
anti-corn  law  league  has  dissolved  itself, 
and  agitation  in  England  is  at  an  end; 
and  Mr.  O’Connell,  in  Ireland,  appears  to 
have  ceased,  for  the  present,  to  press  for 
organic  changes,  in  the  renewed  expecta¬ 
tion  of  justice  being  rendered  to  his  coun¬ 
trymen  without  them, — leaving  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  agitation  to  others  less  confiding, 
or  more  inflexible  in  their  purposes,  than 
himself. 

United  States  of  North  America.* 
—  According  to  the  census  of  1840,  the 
; population  amounted  to  17,068,666,  exhib¬ 
iting  an  increase,  since  1830,  of  4,201,746. 
The  following  tables  exhibit  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  several  states  and  territories,  in 
different  points  of  view : 

Comparative  Increase  or  Decrease 
of  the  Population  of  the  several 
States  and  Territories,  from  1830 
to  1840. 


States. 

F 

White. 

ree 

Col»d. 

Slave. 

Total. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Michigan . 

574. 

170. 

570. 

Arkansas  . 

200. 

229. 

4-335. 

221. 

Illinois . 

204. 

119. 

—55. 

202. 

Mississippi . 

154. 

163. 

[-197. 

174. 

Missouri . 

182. 

176. 

-132. 

173. 

Indiana . 

99. 

97. 

0. 

99. 

Alabama . 

7(3. 

29.7 

4-115. 

90. 

Louisiana . 

77. 

52. 

4-53. 

63. 

Ohio . 

61. 

81. 

62. 

Georgia . 

37.3 

10.7 

4-29.1 

33.7 

Pennsylvania  .... 

27.9 

18.2 

—84. 

27.8 

New  York . 

27.3 

11.4 

—94. 

26.5 

Maine . 

25.6 

13.8 

25.6 

Tennessee . 

19.5 

21.2 

4-29.9 

21.6 

Massachusetts. . . . 

20.8 

23. 

20.8 

New  Jersey . 

17.0 

14.9 

—70. 

16.3 

Kentucky  . 

13.9 

48.8 

4-10.3 

13.3 

Rhode  Island . 

12.7 

—9. 

-70. 

11.9 

New  Hampshire.. 

5.G 

—11. 

—66. 

5.6 

Maryland . 

9.3 

17.2 

—128 

5.1 

Connecticut . 

4.2 

0.7 

—32. 

4.1 

Vermont  . 

4. 

-17.1 

4.0 

Virginia . 

6.7 

5.2 

-4.4 

2.3 

South  Carolina... 

0.4 

4.7 

4-3.6 

22 

North  Carolina . . . 

2.5 

16.3 

0. 

2.0 

Delaware . 

1.6 

6.7 

—20.8 

1.7 

Florida . 

51. 

—3.2 

4-65. 

56. 

Dist.  of  Columbia. 

11.2 

35.9 

—23.2 

9.7 

34.6 

20.8 

23.8 

32.6 
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States  and  Territories. 

Free  White 
Males. 

Free  White 
Females. 

Free  ColM 
Males. 

Free  Col’d. 
Females. 

Male  Slaves. 

Female 

Slaves. 

Total. 

Maine  -  --  --  --  -- 

258,989 

247,449 

720 

635 

_ 

150,739 

New  Hampshire  ----- 

139,004 

145,038 

248 

289 

..  .  . 

1 

284,574 

Massachusetts  ------ 

300,079 

308,351 

4,654 

4  015 

_ 

737.699 

Rhode  Island 

51,362 

54,225 

1,413 

1,825 

1 

4 

108.830 

Connecticut  ------- 

148,300 

153,556 

3,891 

4,214 

8 

9 

309  978 

Vermont  -  --  --  --  - 

140,378 

144,840 

304 

300 

_ 

291.948 

New  York  ------- 

1,207,357 

1,171,533 

83,809 

26,818 

4 

2,428,921 

New  Jersey . -  - 

177,055 

174,533 

10.780 

10,264 

303 

371 

373,306 

Pennsylvania  ------ 

844,770 

831,345 

22,752 

25, 102 

35 

29 

1,724.033 

Delaware  -------- 

29,259 

29,308 

8,026 

8,293 

1,371 

1,234 

78.085 

Maryland  -------- 

158,030 

159,081 

29,173 

32,847 

45,959 

43,530 

469.232 

Virginia  -  --  --  --  - 

371,223 

369,745 

23,818 

26,024 

228,601 

220.320 

1,239,797 

North  Carolina  -  ----- 

240,047 

244,823 

11,827 

1 1 ,505 

123,540 

122,271 

753,419 

South  Carolina  -  ----- 

130,496 

128.588 

3,864 

4,412 

158,078 

168,361 

594,398 

Georgia  -  --  --  --  - 

210,534 

197,101 

1.374 

1,379 

139,335 

141,009 

691,392 

Alabama  -------- 

170,692 

158,493 

1,030 

1,009 

127,300 

120,172 

590,756 

Mississippi  ------- 

97,256 

81,818 

715 

051 

98.003 

97,208 

375,651 

Louisiana 

89,747 

08,710 

11,526 

13,970 

86,529 

81,923 

352,411 

Tennessee  -  ------- 

325,434 

315,193 

8,790 

2.728 

91,477 

91,582 

829,210 

Kentucky  -------- 

305,323 

284,930 

3,761 

3.550 

91,004 

91,254 

779,828 

Ohio-  -  --  --  --  -- 

775,300 

726,702 

8,740 

8,602 

O 

1 

1,519,467 

Indiana  -------- 

358,773 

325,925 

3,731 

3,434 

T 

2 

685,866 

Illinois  -  --  --  --  -- 

255,835 

217,019 

1,876 

1,722 

108 

103 

476,183 

Missouri  -------- 

173,470 

150,418 

883 

091 

28,742 

29,498 

383,702 

Arkansas  -------- 

42,211 

34,903 

248 

217 

10,119 

9,816 

97.574 

Michigan  - 

Florida  Territory  ----- 

113,395 

98,105 

393 

314 

— 

— 

212,267 

10,450 

11,487 

398 

E4I9 

13,038 

12,679 

54,477 

Wisconsin  'Territory  -  -  -  - 

18.757 

1 1 ,992 

101 

84 

4 

7 

30  945 

Iowa  Territory  ------ 

24,250 

18,608 

93 

79 

6 

10 

43112 

District  of  Columbia  -  -  *  *, 

14,822 

15,835 

3,453 

4,908 

2,058 

2,036 

43.712 

Total  -  -  -  - 

Total  number  of  persons  on  boa 

Grand  total  of  the  United  States 

7,249,276 

rd  of  vessel 

-  -  “  - 

6,939,942 

s  of  war  in  t 

186,457 

he  United 

199,778 

States’  na 

1,246,408 

val  service, 

1,240,705 

June  1,  1840> 

17,062,566 

6,100 

17,068,666 

THE  POPULATION  CLASSED  ACCORDING  TO  AGES. 

FREE  WHITE  PERSONS. 


MALES. 


Under  five  years  of  age  -  -  ------  -  1,270,790 

Of  five  and  under  ten  -  --  --  --  --  1,024.072 
Of  ten  and  under  fifteen  -  --  --  --  -  879.499 
Of  fifteen  and  under  twenty  -------  756,022 

Of  twenty  and  under  thirty  -------  1,322.440 

Of  thirty  and  under  forty  --------  £66,431 

Of  forty  and  under  fifty  -  --------  536  568 

Of  fifty  and  under  sixty  -  --  --  --  -  314  505 

Of  sixty  and  under  seventy  -------  174,226 

Of  seventy  and  under  eighty  ------  80,051 

Of  eighty  and  under  ninety . 21  679 

Of  ninety  and  under  one  hundred  -----  2,507 

Of  one  hundred  and  upwards  ------  470 


Total  number  of  males  --------  7,249,266 


FEMALES. 


Under  five  years  of  age  --------  1,203,349 

Of  five  and  under  ten  -  --  --  --  --  986.921 

Of  ten  and  under  fifteen  -  --  --  --  -  836,588 

Of  fifteen  and  under  twenty  -------  792,168 

Of  twenty  and  under  thirty  ------  -  1,253  395 

Of  thirty  and  under  forty  -  --  --  --  -  779  097 

Of  forty  and  under  fifty-  -  --  --  --  -  502.143 

Of  fifty  and  under  sixty  -  --  --  --  -  304  810 

Of  sixty  and  under  seventy  -------  173,299 

Of  seventy  and  under  eighty  -  ------  80,562 

Of  eighty  and  under  ninety  -------  23,964 

Of  ninety  and  under  one  hundred  -----  3,831 

Of  one  hundred  and  upwards  ------  315 


Total  number  of  females  -------  6,939,842 

Total  number  of  free  white  persons  -  -  -14,189,107 


FREE  COLOURED  PERSONS. 


MALES. 


Under  ten  years  of  age  -  --  --  --  --  56,323 
Of  ten  and  under  twenty-four  -------  52,799 

Of  twenty-four  and  under  thirty-six  -  -  -  -  -  35,308 
Of  thirty-six  and  under  fifty-five  ------  28  258 

Of  fifty-five  and  under  one  hundred  -  -  -  -  -  13.493 
Of  one  hundred  and  upwards . -  -  286 


Total  number  of  males  --------- 186,467 


females. 


Under  ten  years  of  age  -  --  --  --  --  55,069 
Of  ten  and  under  twenty-four  -------  56,562 

Of  twenty-four  and  under  thirty-six  -----  41,673 

Of  thirty-six  and  under  fifty-five  ------  30385 

Of  fifty  five  and  under  one  hundred  -----  15,728 

Of  one  hundred  and  upwards  -------  361 


Total  number  of  females  -------  -  199  778 

Total  number  of  free  coloured  persons  -  -  -  386,245 


SLAVES. 


MALES. 


Under  ten  years  of  age  -  -  --  --  --  -  422,599 

Of  ten  and  under  twenty-four . -  391,131 

Of  twenty-four  and  under  thirty-six  -  -  -  .  235,373 
Of  thirty  six  and  under  fifty-five-  -----  145,264 

Of  fif  ty  five  and  under  one  hundred  -  -  •  •  51,288 
Of  one  hundred  and  upwards  ------  753 


Total  number  of  males  --------  1,246,408 


females. 


Under  ten  years  of  age  -  --  --  -  -  -  421.470 

Of  ten  and  under  twenty-four  -  -  -  -  -  -  390,075 

Of  twenty-four  and  under  thirty-six  -  -  -  -  239.787 
Of  thirty-six  and  under  fifty-five  -----  139.201 

Of  fifty-five  and  under  one  hundred  -  -  -  -  49,692 

Of  one  hundred  and  upwards  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  580 


Total  number  of  females  ------  -  1.240,805 

Total  number  of  slaves  --------  2  487,213 


Total  aggregate .  17,062  566 

U.  S.  Navy-  -  --  --  --  --  --  6,100 


Grand  Total  -  --  -  -  --  --  -  17,068,666 
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States  and 
Territories. 
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Maine . 

N.  Hampshire 
Massacliusett 
Rhode  Island 
Connecticut  . 
Vermont.  . . . 
New  York. . . 
New  Jersey  . 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware  ... 
Maryland  . .. 
Virginia  .... 
N.  Carolina. . 
S.  Carolina  . . 

Georgia . 

Alabama  • . . . 
Mississippi  .. 
Louisiana ... 
Tent essee. . . 

Kentucky  . . . 
Ohio . 

Indiana . 

Illinois . 

Missouri . 

Arkansas  .... 
jMichigan  .... 
Florida  Terr’y 
Wisconsin  Ter 
Jowa  Territory 
D.of  Columbia 
■ - 

Total  .... 
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The  Chief  Cities  and  Towns  of  the  United 
Stales,  with  the  Number  of  their  Inha¬ 
bitants,  from  the  official  returns  of  1840: 


New  York .  312,710 

Philadelphia .  205,850 

Baltimore  .  102,313 

New  Orleans  .  102,193 

Boston  .  93.383 

Cincinnati  . 46,338 

Brooklyn  .  36,233 

Albany .  33,721 

Charleston  (S.  C.) .  29,261 

Washington  City .  23,864 

Providence  .  23,171 

Louisville .  21,210 

Pittsburgh  .  21,115 

Lowell  .  20,796 

Rochester .  20,191 

Richmond  . ; .  20,153 

Troy  .  19,334 

Buffalo .  18,213 

Newark  (N.  J.)  .  17,290 

St.  Louis  .  16,469 

Portland  .  15,218 

Salem  (Mass.)  .  15,082 

New  Haven  .  12,962 

Utica  .  12,782 

Mobile  .  12,672 

New  Bedford  .  12,087 


In  the  table  which 'follows,  we  have  a 
statement  of  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  both  exports  and  imports,  from  1831 


to  1845 ;  every  year,  excepting  1843  and 
1844,  ending  on  the  30th  of  September. 
By  the  year  called  1843,  in  this  and  the 
succeeding  tables,  is  meant  the  period  of 
9  months,  ending  on  the  30  th  of  June  1843 ; 
and  by  that  called  1844,  is  meant  the  pe¬ 
riod  comprehended  between  the  date  just 
mentioned  and  the  30th  of  June  1844. 


Years. 

Value  of  Exports. 

Value  of  Imports. 

1831  .... 

1832  .... 

....  87,176,943  . , 

.  101,029,266 

1833  .... 

.  108,118,311 

1834  .... 

1835  .... 

1836  .... 

1837  .... 

....  117,419,376  • 

1838  .... 

....  108,486,616. 

1839  .... 

-  121,028,416  . 

1840  .... 

.  107,141,519 

1841  .... 

1842  .... 

-  104,691,534  . 

1843  .... 

.  89,260,895 

1844  .... 

1845  .... 

.  117,254,564 

Of  the  $114,646,606  exports  for  the  year 
ending  June  30th  1845,  t.he  exports  of 
domestic  produce  amounted  in  value  to 
$99,299,776,  and  those  of  foreign  produce 


to  $15,346,830. 


Summary  statement  of  the  value  of  the  exports  of  the  growth,  produce,  and  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  United  States,  during  the  year  commencing  on  the  1st  day  of  July , 
1844,  and  ending  on  the  30 th  day  of  June ,  1845. 


THE  SEA. 

Fisheries — 

$803,353 

208,654 

1,520,363 

973,195 

762,642 

236,917 

1 

Pickled  fish,  or  river  fisheries  (herring,  shad,  salmon, 

$4,507,124 

THE  FOREST. 

1,248,355 

177,146 

Product  of  wood— 

$1,953,222 

369,505 

28,692 

70,616 

677,420 

814,969 

1,210,496 

ft 

Naval  stores,  tar,  pitch,  rosin,  and  turpentine . 

5,124,920 

6,550,421 

AGRICULTURE. 

Product  of  animals — 

1,926,809 

878,865 

rSeei,  lanow,  I) lues,  nurneu  uaiuc . . . 

2,991,284 

385,488 

PorK.  ( picKieu),  Dacon,  mru,  nvt:  . 

23,948 

6,206,394 

Vegetable  food  — 

336,779 

5,398,593 

411,741 

641,552 

112,908 

J 
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Rye,  oats,  and  other  small  grain  and  pulse 

Biscuit,  or  shipbread . 

Potatoes  . 

Apples . 

Rice . 


$177,953 
36b, 294 
122,926 
81 ,306 
2,160,456 


Tobacco  . 

Cotton . 

411  other  agricultural  products— 

Flaxseed  . 

Hops . 

Brown  sugar . . . 

Indigo  . 


MANUFACTURES 


Soap  and  tallow  candles . . 

Leather,  boots  and  shoes . 

Household  furniture . 

Coaches  and  other  carriages . 

Hats . 

Saddlery . . . . 

Wax . 

Spirits  from  grain . 

Beer,  ale,  porter,  and  cider . 

Snuff1  and  tobacco . 

Linseed  oil  and  spirits  of  turpentine . 

Cordage . ;  . 

Iron— pig,  bar,  and  nails . . 

castings . 

all  manufactures  of . 

Spirits  from  molasses . 

Sugar,  refined . 

Chocolate . 

Gunpowder . 

Copper  and  brass . 

Medicinal  drugs . 

Cotton  piece  goods — 

printed  and  coloured . 

white . 

nankeen . 

twist,  yarn,  and  thread . 

all  other  manufactures  of . :  ... 

Flax  and  hemp — bags  and  all  manufactures  of. 

Wearing  apparel . 

Combs  and  buttons . 

Brushes . 

Billiard  tables  and  apparatus . . 

Umbrellas  and  parasols . 

Leather  and  morocco  skins  not  sold  per  pound. 

Fire  engines  and  apparatus . 

Printing  presses  and  type . 

Musical  instruments . 

Books  and  maps . 

Paper  and  stationery . 

Paints  and  varnish . 

Vinegar . t . 

Earthen  and  stone  ware . 

Manufactures  of  glass . 

“  tin . 

“  pewter  and  lead . 

“  marble  and  stone . 

“  gold  and  silver,  and  gold-leaf. 

Gold  and  silver  coin . 

Artificial  flowers  and  jewelry . 

Molasses . 

Trunks . 

Brick  and  lime . 

Domestic  salt . 


516,243 

2,343,104 

1,174,038 

14,379 

280,164 


Lead . . 

Articles  not  enumerated — 

Manufactured .  •  •  • 

Other  articles . 


L. 


$9,810,508 


$16,016,902 

7.469,819 

51,739,643 


81,978 

90,341 

11,107 

70 


183,496 


693,946 

328,091 

277.488 

55,821 

70.597 

20.847 

234,794 

75,108 

69,582 

538,498 

92,614 

55,016 

77,669 

118,248 

649,100 

216,118 

164,662 

1,461 

122,599 

94,736 

212,837 


4,099,832 


4,327,928 

14,762 

59,653 

23,794 

2206 

1,551 

2,583 

16,363 

12,660 

26,774 

18,309 

43,298 

106,190 

50,165 

14,375 

7,393 

98,760 

10,114 

14,404 

17,626 

3,229 

844,446 

10,435 

20,771 

3,336 

8,701 

45,151 

-  5,804,977 

.  342,646 


1,269,338 

1,315,3*8 


2,584,916 
|  99,299,776 
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>s„a  is^ical  View  of  the  Commerce  of  the  United  States  ;  exhibiting  the  Value  of 
Imports  and  Exports ,  and  also  the  amount  of  Tonnage  employed  in  Foreign 
Trade ,  annually,  from  1831  to  1845. 


Ywars  ending  Sep. 
tember  30. 

VALUE  OF  EXPORTS. 

Domestic  pro 
duce,  &c. 

Foreign  Mer¬ 
chandise. 

Total. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1831 . 

61,277,057 

20,033,526 

81,310,583 

1832  . 

63,137,470 

24,03,1,473 

87,176,943 

1833  . 

70.317.698 

19,822,7.35 

90,140,433 

1834  . 

81,024,162 

23,312,811 

104,3.36,973 

1835  . 

101,188,082 

20,504,495 

121,693,577 

1836  . 

106.911), 680 

21,746,360 

128,663,(140 

1837 . 

95,564,414 

21,854,962 

117,419,376 

1838  . 

96,033,821 

12,452,795 

108,486,616 

1833 . 

103,533,891 

17,494,525 

121,028,416 

1840  . 

113,895,634 

18,190,312 

132,085,946 

1841 . 

106,382,722 

15,469,081 

121,851,803 

1842 . 

92,969,996 

11,721,538 

104,691,534 

1843 . 

77,793,783 

6,552,697 

84.346,480 

1844  . . 

99,715,179 

11,484,867 

111,200  046 

1845  . 

99,299,776 

15,346,830 

114,646,606 

TONNAGE. 


Value  of  im¬ 
ports. 

American 

vessels. 

Foreign  vessels. 

Cleared. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

n 

Entered. 

Dollars. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

103,191,124 

972,504 

922,952 

271,994 

281,948 

101,029,266 

974,865 

949,622 

387,505 

393,038 

108,118,311 

1,142,160 

1,111,441 

497,039 

496,705 

126,521,332 

1,134,020 

1,074,670 

577,700 

568,052 

149,895,742 

1,400,517 

1,352,653 

630,824 

641,310 

189,980,035 

1,315,523 

1,255,384 

674,721 

680,213 

140,989,217 

1 ,266,622 

1,299,720 

756,292 

765,703 

113,717,404 

1,408,761 

1,302,974 

604,166 

592,110 

162,092,132 

1,477,928 

1,491,279 

611,839 

624,814 

107,141,519 

1,647,009 

1,576,946 

706,486 

712,363 

127,946,177 

1.634.151 

1,631,909 

736,849 

736,444 

100,102,087 

1,536,451 

1,510,111 

740,497 

732,775 

64,753,799 

1,268.083 

1,143,523 

523,949 

534,752 

108,435,035 

2,010,924 

1,977  438 

906,814 

916,992 

117,254,564 

2,053,977 

2,035,486 

930,275 

910,563 

t 


Values  of  the  Principal  Articles  imported  into  the  United  States,  from  1831  to 

1845,  inclusive. 


Years. 

— 

ARTICLES. 

Cottons. 

Woollens. 

Silks. 

Linens,  and 
manufactures 
of  flax. 

Manufactures 
of  hemp. 

Manufactures 
of  iron  and 
steel. 

Earthen, 
stone,  and 
China  ware. 

.Specie  and 
bullion. 

Winea. 

1831  -  - 

1832  -  - 

1833  -  - 
18,34  -  - 

1835  -  - 

1836  -  • 

1837  -  - 

1838  -  - 

1839  -  - 

1840  -  - 

1841  -  - 

1842  -  - 

1843  -  - 

1844  -  • 

1845  -  - 

$  1 6  090  224 
10  399,653 
7,600,449 
10,145  191 
15,367.585 
17  e/6  087 
11,150  841 
6,599,330 
14.903.181 
6  504,484 
11,757  036 
9,578  515 
2,958  796 
13.641,478 
13,863,282 

$12,627,229 
9,992.424 
13  262.509 
11.879,328 
17.834  4  24 
21,080,003 
8,500.292 
11,512,920 
18,575,945 
9  071,184 
11,001.939 
8  375  ,725 
2,472  154 
9,475  762 
10,666,176 

$11,117,646 
9.248,907 
9.498  366 
10,998  964 
16,677,547 
22,980,212 
14,352,823 
9,871,248 
21.742,369 
9,835.757 
15,554  897 
9.457,447 
2  704  013 
8  463, 179 
9,928,411 

$3,790,111 

4,073.164 

3.132,557 

5  485  389 
6,472,021 
9,307,493 
5,544.761 

3  972  098 
7,703,065 
4,614.466 

6  846  807 

3  659, 184 
1,484  921 
4.492.826 
4.923,109 

$1,477,149 

1,640,618 

2  036,035 
1.679,995 
2,555,847 

3  365  897 
1,951,626 
1.591.757 

2  096  716 

1 ,588, 155 

2  566,381 
1,273,534 

526  502 
1,003,429 
897,345 

$4  8  27,833 
5.306.245 
4.135,437 

4  746  621 

5  351  616 
7,880.869 

6  526,693 
3  613,286 
6  507,510 
3. 184,900 
4.255  960 
3  572  081 

1  012  083 

3  313,796 
5,077,788 

$1  624  604 
,  2,024.020 

1  1  818,187 
1,591  413 
1,697,682 
2,709,187 
1.823,400 

1.385.536 
2,483,258 
2,010,231 

1.536  450 
1,557,961 

588  036 
1,633,482 
2,439,515 

$7,305,945 
5.907  504 
7,070.368 
17  911,632 
13,131,447 
13.400  881 
10,516,414 
17.747.116 
5,595.176 
8,882.813 
4,988,633 

4  087,016 
22  320  335 
5,810.429 
4,070,242 

$1,673  058 

2  387.479 
2,269.497 

2  944.388 
3,750,608 
4,332  034 

4  105  741 
2,318,282 
3,441,697 
2.209.176 

2  091  411 
1.271,019 
301  925 
909,005 
1,470,486 
- 1 

Values  of  the  Principal  Articles  imported  into  the  United  Slates — continued. 


ARTICLES. 

Years. 

Spirits. 

Molasses. 

Teas. 

Coffee. 

Sugar. 

Salt. 

Spices. 

Lead. 

Hemp  and 
cordage. 

1831  . 

$1,037,737 

$2,432,488 

$1,418,037 

$6,317,666 

$4,931,824 

$5  15,138 

$279,035 

$52,410 

$335,572 

1832  . 

1,365,018 

2,524,281 

2,788,353 

9,099,464 

2,936,619 

634,910 

306,013 

124,632 

987,253 

1833  . 

1,537,226 

2,867,986 

5,484,60.3 

10,567,299 

4,755,856 

996,418 

919,493 

89  019 

624,054 

1834  . 

1,319,245 

2,989,020 

6,217,949 

8,762,657 

5,538,102 

839,315 

493,932 

183,762 

669,307 

1835  . 

1,632,681 

3,074,172 

4.522,806 

10,715,466 

6,806,435 

655,097 

712,648 

54, 1 1 2 

616,341 

1836 . 

1,917,381 

4,077,312 

5,342,811 

9,653,053 

12,514,718 

724,527 

1.018,134 

37,521 

904,103 

1837  . 

1,470,802 

3,444,701 

5,903,054 

8,657,760 

7,203,806 

862,617 

847,617 

17.874 

530,080 

1838  . 

1,476,918 

3,865,285 

3,497,156 

7,640,217 

7,586,831 

1,028,418 

438,272 

8,766 

597,565 

1839  . 

2,222,420 

4,364,234 

2,428,419 

9,744,103 

9,924,632 

887,092 

839,241 

20.756 

716,999 

1840  . 

1,592,564 

2,910,791 

5,427,010 

8.546,222 

5,581,128 

1,015,426 

558,940 

19,455 

786,115 

1841  . 

1,743,237 

2,628.519 

3,466,245 

10,444,882 

8,802,742 

821,495 

498,893 

3,702 

742,970 

1842  . 

886,866 

1,942,575 

4,527,108 

8,938,638 

6,503,563 

841,572 

568,636 

579 

353,888 

1843  . 

273,616 

1,134,820 

3,849,862 

6,399,189 

2.532,618 

710,489 

264,650 

227 

262,778 

1844  . 

878,977 

2,833,753 

4,120,785 

9,764,554 

7,196,091 

911,512 

364,034 

202 

345,531 

1845  . 

1,191,120 

3,154,782 

5,761,788 

6,243,532 

4,780,720 

898,663 

533,055 

51? 

234,809 

d06 
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4  Comparative  View  of  the  Registered  and  Enrolled  Tonnage  of  the  United  States  ; 
showing  the  Registered  Tonnage  employed  in  the  Whale  Fishery ;  also,  the  Pro¬ 
portion  of  the  Enrolled  and  Licensed  Tonnage  employed  in  the  Coasting  Trade , 
Cod  Fishery,  Mackerel  Fishery,  and  Whale  Fishery,  from  1831  to  1845,  inclusive, 


Years. 

Registered  ton¬ 
nage. 

Enrolled  and 
licensed  tonnage# 

Total  tonnage. 

Registered  ton- 
lage  employed 
in  the  whale 
fishery. 

Proportion  of  tht 

Coasting  trade. 

enrolled  and 

Cod  fishery. 

licensed  tonnage 

Mackerel  fishery. 

raployed  in  the 

Whale  fishery. 

Tons 

and 

95ths. 

1831.... 

620,451 

92 

647,394 

32 

1,267,846 

29 

82,315 

79 

539,723 

74 

60,977 

81 

46,210 

CC 

© 

481 

82 

1832.... 

686,989 

77 

752,460 

39 

1,439,450 

21 

72,868 

84 

649,627 

40 

54,027 

70 

47,427 

72 

377 

47 

1833. .-. . 

750,126 

72 

856,123 

22 

1,606,149 

94 

101,153 

17 

744,198 

60 

62,720 

70 

48,725 

43 

478 

39 

1834.... 

857,438 

42 

901,468 

67 

1,758,907 

14 

108,060 

14 

783,618 

65 

56  403 

70 

61,082 

11 

364 

16 

1835.... 

885,821 

60 

939,118 

49 

1,824,940 

14 

97,640 

00 

792,301 

20 

72,374 

18 

64,443 

11 

183(5. . . . 

897,774 

51 

984,328 

14 

1,882,102 

65 

144,680 

50 

873,023 

22 

63,307 

37 

46,424 

25 

1,573 

26 

1837.... 

810,447 

29 

1,086,238 

40 

1,896,685 

69 

127,241 

81 

956,980 

60 

80,551 

89 

46,810 

90 

1,894 

86 

1838.... 

822,591 

86 

1,173,047 

89 

1,995,639 

80 

119,629 

89 

1,041,105 

18 

70,064 

00 

56,649 

16 

5,229 

55 

1839. .. . 

834,244 

54 

1,262,234 

27 

2,096,478 

81 

131,845 

25 

1,153,551 

80 

72,258 

68 

35,983 

87 

439 

69 

1840. . . . 

899,764 

76 

1,280,999 

35 

2,180,764 

16 

136,926 

64 

1,176,694. 

46 

76,035 

65 

28,269 

19 

1841.... 

945,803 

42 

1,184,940 

90 

2,130,744 

37 

157,405 

17 

1,107,067 

88 

66,551 

84 

11,321 

13 

1842.... 

975,358 

74 

1,117,031 

90 

2,092,390 

69 

151,612 

74 

1,045,753 

39 

54,804 

02 

16,096 

83 

377 

31 

1843.... 

1,009,305 

01 

1,149,297 

92 

2,158,601 

93 

152,374 

86 

1,076,155 

59 

61,224 

25 

11.775 

70 

142 

33 

1844. •• • 

1,068,764 

91 

1,211,330 

11 

2,280,095 

07 

168,293 

63 

1,109,614 

44 

85,224 

77 

16,170 

66 

320 

14 

1845.... 

1,095,172 

44 

1,321,829 

57 

2,417,002 

06 

190, (.95 

65 

1,190,898 

27 

69,825 

66 

21,413 

16 

206 

92 

Recapitulation  of  the  Number  and  Class  of  Vessels  built,  and  the  Tonnage  thereof, 
in  each  State  and  Territory  of  the  United  States,  for  the  year  ending  the  30 th  oj 
June,  1845.  ✓ 


1 

Class  of  vessels. 

03 

13 

03 

Total  tonnage. 

cd 

a 

03 

(D 

> 

O  . 

STATES 

Ships. 

Brigs. 

03 

jN 

03 

G 

O 

o 

o 

rrt  03 

«  o 

#-* 

cd 

o 

g 

number 

buill 

Tons.  95ths. 

CJ 

m 

03  pG 

6 

o 

■*-» 

m 

cd 

• 

* 

m 

h 

43 

33 

82 

2 

160 

31,105  04 

4 

1 

5 

2,501  08 

New  Hampshire . 

Vermont . 

42 

16 

54 

1 

2 

115 

25,961  50 

3 

2 

2 

1 

8 

1,661  26 

itnoae  lsiaiiu . 

1 

2 

16 

2 

1 

22 

2,607  76 

18 

7 

35 

153 

17 

230 

29,342  60 

1 

4 

9 

45 

5 

64 

4,465  06 

6 

4 

7 

107 

54 

178 

15,819  17 

8 

1 

9 

668  91 

4 

15 

47 

66 

7,257  44 

2 

1 

5 

3 

3 

14 

2,056  59 

10 

3 

1 

14 

858  72 

JNOriU  UaiOll  II  a  •  •  -  •  . . 

2 

2 

102  10 

South  Carolina . . 

1 

1 

83  14 

3 

1 

4 

257  04 

Alabama . 

1 

1 

79  70 

Mississippi . 

6 

2 

6 

14 

626  62 

1  iOinsiaiid » •  ■  •  * 1 

1 

1 

141  47 

Tennessee . 

Kentucky . 

26 

26 

5,681  01 

4 

10 

42 

56 

11,599  39  | 

24 

9 

4 

37 

2,725  65 

Michigan  . . . 

15 

15 

416  32 

District  of  Lolumoia . 

Total  .  ••  . . 

i  - - - -  ■  — - — - 

124 

87 

322 

342 

163 

1,038 

146,018  02 
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The  Produce  of  the  Fisheries  of  the  United  States ,  in  1840,  is  exhibited  in  the 

following  Table. 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

! 

Smoked  or 
dried  fish. 

Pickled  fish. 

Spermaceti 

oil. 

Whale  and 
other  fish  oil. 

Whalebone,  and 
other  products. 

Quintals. 

Barrels. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Value  in  dollars 

Maine . 

279,156 

28,257 

389,715 

4,034 

1,384 

54,071 

1,714| 

124,755 

2,908 

6,598 

1,044 

117,807 

15,234 

3,364,725 

633,860 

1,909,047 

$2,354 

Massachusetts . 

Rhode  Island . 

Connecticut . 

3,630,972 

487,268 

183,207 

442,974 

45,523 

157,572 

New  York . . 

]NJpvv  -Tor spy . T  .  , . 

5 

22,224 

1,314 

2,012 

28,000 

71 ,292 
30,315 
73.,350 
425 

14 

400,251 

12,000 

1,269,541 

80,000 

344,665 
74,000 
15,240 
7,987 
12,167 
4,150 
23,800  1 

49,704 

142,575 

262 

2,385 

2,387 

2 

9 

97 

3,506 

14 

1 

14 

1,150 

28 

16,535 

73 

9,021 

60 

69,000 

6,000 

155 

1,500 

24,300 

15,500 

Total . 

774,047 

472,359* 

4,764,708 

7,536,778 

1,153,237 

_ 

Mineral  Products  of  the  United  States  in  1840. 


STATES  AND 

TERRITORIES. 

Coal. 

Salt. 

Granite, 
marble,  and 
other  stones. 

Iron. 

Lead. 

Gold. 

Other 

metals. 

Anthracite. 

Bituminous. 

Cast  iron. 

Bar  iron. 

Tons. 

Bushels. 

Bushels. 

Val.  in  Dolls. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Lbs.  produced. 

Val.  in  dolls. 

Val.  in  dolls. 

•50,000 

1,200 

376,596 

$107,506 

16,038 

790,855 

17,800 

313,409 

33,855 

1,541,480 

35,721 

238,831 

16,000 

22,750 

84,489 

3,350 

3,000 

51,990 

13,700 

6,122 

1,320 

9,332 

4,126 

6,495 

6,743 

29,088 

11,114 

98,395 

17 

8,876 

18,810* 

968 

1,250 

494 

30 

$  1,600 
10,300 
2,500 

N.  Hampshire. 
Massachusetts 
Rhode  Island. . 
Connecticut  . . 

29,920 

125 

6,004 

•  1,000 

1,000 

38,000 

1,500 

6.623 

655 

53,693 

7,171 

87,244 

449 

7,900 

5,886 

963 

1,165 

70,500 
84, £84 
39,550 
100,200 

New  York. . . . 
New  Jersey. . . 
Pennsylvania. 
Dpi  a  warp . 

2,867,844 

500 

549,478 

1,160 

1,200 

1,745,618 

4,493 

2,250 

670,000 

859,686 

11,620,654 

Maryland . 

Virginia . 

200 

50 

222,000 

10,622,345 

75 

28,800 

878,648 

10,000 

$51,758 

225,618 

37,418 

121,881 

61,230 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 
Georgia . 

1,000 

Alabama . 

23,650 

75 

Mississippi  ... 
Louisiana  .... 
Tennessee  . .  •  • 
Kentucky . 

13,942 

588,167 

3,513,409 

242,040 

424,187 

249,302 

5,500 

. 

1,400 

16,128* 

29,206 

35,236 

810 

158 

180 

1,366 

9,673 

3,637 

7,466 

20 

30,100 

19,592 

195,831 

35,021 

74,228 

28,110 

15,500 

2,700 

2,650 

968 

350 

1,500 

2,125 

296 

219,695 

297,350 

6,400 

20,000 

13,150 

8,700 

Ohio _ ' . 

16,000 

Indiana  . 

Illinois . 

132 

8,755,000 

5,295,455 

200 

1  .,600 

Missou  ri . 

118 

Arkansas . 

Michigan . 

601 

Florida . 

12,000 

Wisconsin . . . . 
Iowa . 

3 

15,129,350 

500,000 

10,000 

. 

D.  of  Columbia 

Total  .... 

863,489 

27,603,191 

6,179,174 

3,695,884 

286,903 

197,233 

31.239,453 

529,605 

3, 0,614 

AGRICULTURAL  statistics. 
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Statement  shoiving  the  Number  and  Class 
of  Vessels  built  in  the  several  States 
and  Territories  of  the  United  States 
from  1831  to  1845,  inclusive. 


Class  of  vessels. 

Total 

u*  — 

tonnage. 

YEARS. 

r/a 

'w  Vj 

Vl 

•§5 

~  V3 

Ships. 

Brigs. 

S3 

c 

c 

c 

-C 

o 

m 

c 

Ui  JZ 

5 

c 

rn  CC 

o 

Steamer 

c  & 

^  in 

_.  w 

2% 

O 

Eh 

Tons. 

95ths. 

1831. .. . 

72 

95 

416 

94 

34 

711 

85,962  68 

1832.... 

132 

143 

568 

122 

100 

1,065 

144,539  16 

1833.... 

144 

169 

625 

185 

65 

1,188 

161,626  36 

1831.... 

98 

94 

497 

180 

68 

937 

118,330  37 

1835.... 

25 

50 

302 

100 

30 

507 

*46,238  52 

1836.... 

93 

65 

444 

164 

124 

890 

113,627  49 

1837.... 

67 

72 

507 

168 

135 

949 

122,987  22 

1838. . . . 

66 

79 

510 

153 

90 

898 

113,135  44 

1839.... 

83 

89 

439 

122 

125 

858 

120,988  34 

1840.... 

97 

109 

378 

224 

64 

872 

118,399  23 

1841.... 

114 

101 

312 

157 

78 

762 

118/93  71 

1842. .. . 

116 

91 

273 

404 

137 

1,021 

128,083  64 

1843.... 

58 

34 

138 

173 

79 

482 

*63,617  77 

1844. .. . 

73 

47 

204 

279 

163 

766 

103,537  29 

1845.... 

124 

87 

322 

342 j 163 

1,038 

146,018  00 

*  For  nine  months. 


After  the  statements  which  have  been 
given  of  the  commerce  and  principal  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  United  States,  we  come  na¬ 
turally  to  speak  of  the  money ,  by  means 
of  which  those  products  have  been  ex¬ 
changed.  A  ^succinct  sketch,  however, 
of  the  later  monetary  history  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  together  with  an  account  of  the  actual 
condition  of  the  American  system,  or  sys¬ 
tems,  of  banking,  is  all  that  will  be  at¬ 
tempted. — In  anticipation  of  an  application 
to  Congress,  on  the  part  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  for  a  renewal  of  its  charter, 
General  Jackson,  in  his  first  annual  mes¬ 
sage,  intimated  that  its  constitutionality, 
as  well  as  expediency,  was  very  question¬ 
able,  and  suggested  the  establishment  of 
another  institution,  founded  on  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  government  and  its  revenues ; 
and  in  his  message  of  December  7th  1830, 
he  again  proposed  a  bank,  which  should 
be  a  branch  of  the  treasury,  without  liberty 
to  issue  notes,  make  loans,  or  purchase 
property.  The  various  interests  involved 
in  the  fate  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  were  of  so  much  importance,  that 
its  recharter,  very  naturally,  now  assumed 
the  character  of  a  party  question.  The 
whole  country,  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other,  was  violently  agitated  concerning 
it ;  and  the  people  were  called  upon, 
at  the  elections,  to  decide  in  favour  of  the 
bank  or  of  General  Jackson.  At  length, 
in  the  spring  of  1832,  a  bill  for  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  its  charter,  with  certain  modifi¬ 
cations  in  the  power  of  issuing  notes  and 


holding  .real  property,  was  introduced 
into  Congress,  and,  after  long  debates,  car¬ 
ried  through  both  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives :  the  bill,  howevert 
failed  to  become  a  law  by  the  interposition 
of  the  president’s  veto. — The  president, 
having,  in  the  mean  time,  been  re-elected 
for  a  second  term,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
session  1,832-33  invited  Congress  to  make 
enquiry  whether  the  public  money  depo¬ 
sited  in  the  bank  could  be  considered  en¬ 
tirely  safe  in  its  keeping.  A  committee 
was,  accordingly,  appointed  to  make  the 
enquiry  suggested ;  and  it  made  a  volu¬ 
minous  report,  concluding  with  a  resolu¬ 
tion  “  that  the  government  deposits  might 
safely  be  continued  in  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States.”  But  the  president  was 
far  from  being  satisfied  with  this  result. 
Impressed  with  a  belief,  from  a  report 
made  by  the  government  directors  of  the 
institution,  that  its  means  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  to  influence  the  elections,  and  for 
political  purposes,  he  directed  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  to  remove  the  depo¬ 
sits  and  place  them  in  certain  of  the  state 
banks.  The  secretary  refused  to  take 
this  step,  and  was  dismissed  from  office. 
His  successor  complied  (October  1st  1833), 
and  at  the  next  meeting  of  Congress,  in 
December  following,  made  to  it  a  report, 
as  required  by  law,  of  the  proceeding1,  and 
of  its  motives.  The  Senate  thereupon 
declared  those  motives  to  be  wholly  insuf¬ 
ficient,  and  adopted  a  resolution,  by  a  vote 
of  26  to  20,  that  the  president,  in  directing 
a  removal  of  the  deposits,  had  assumed  an 
authority  “  not  conferred  by  the  constitu¬ 
tion  and  laws,  but  in  derogation  of  both.” 
The  president,  in  his  turn,  sent  to  the 
Senate  a  protest,  complaining  that  he  had 
been  condemned  unheard,  and  that  they 
had  no  constitutional  right  to  pass  censure 
on  his  conduct  otherwise  than  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  an  impeachment  of  him  by  the 
House  of  Representatives ;  and  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  continued  to  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  government  deposits.  —  It 
seemed  now  to  be  on  the  eve  of  extinction; 
when,  by  one  of  those  sudden  changes  in 
the  relative  strength  of  political  parties,  to 
which  all  governments  founded  on  a  popu¬ 
lar  basis  are  incident,  it  succeeded  in  ob¬ 
taining  a  new  charter,  but  on  ver}-  onerous 
conditions,  from  the  legislature  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  To  compensate  for  these,  the 
temptation  became  the  greater,  on  the  part 
of  those  who  were  invested  with  the  di¬ 
rection  of  its  affairs,  to  incur  imprudent 
risks,  with  thre  expectation,  in  the  event 
of  success,  of  making  extraordinary  profits. 
It  sought  in  various  ways  to  extend  its 
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discounts,  reissuing  its  old  paper, 'and  con¬ 
tracting  large  foreign  loans,  especially  in 
England,  to  enable  itself  to  hold  its  ground 
at  home.  It  embarked  in  speculations  in 
cotton,  and  in  the  purchase  of  various 
stocks.  In  short,  it  participated,  or  led  the 
way,  in  the  career  of  over-banking  and 
undue  expansion  of  the  system  of  credit, 
generally  pursued  by  the  moneyed  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  and  which  produced 
the  suspension  of  specie  payments  of  the 
year  1837,  and  the  renewed  suspension  of 
1839.  —  The  number  of  banks,  and  the 
amount  of  banking  capital,  had  been  for  a 
series  of  years  rapidly  augmenting  in  the 
different  states,  and  in  a  proportion  far 
greater  than  that  of  the  business  transac¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  This  tendency,  which 
is  incident  to  every  system  of  banking,  un¬ 
less  kept  in  check  by  the  habits  of  the  mer¬ 
cantile  community,  aided  by  proper  legisla¬ 
tive  measures,  was,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  relation  in  which 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  had  stood  to 
the  national  government.  According  as 
the  probability  of  the  latter  being  rechar¬ 
tered'  diminished,  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  states  seemed  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  creating  local  banks  to  supply  its 
place,  and,  in  this  competition,  very  na¬ 
turally  created  many  more  banks  than 
were  necessary  to  effect  the  purpose  that 
has  been  stated,  all  of  them,  of  course, 
equally  anxious  with  those  previously  ex¬ 
isting,  to  push  their  notes  into  circulation. 
Again,  there  were  two  measures,  one  of 
them  the  act  of  the  executive  of  the  Union, 
and  the  other  of  Congress,  in  its  legisla¬ 
tive  capacity,  which  co-operated,  at  least, 
in  hastening  the  contraction  of  the  cur¬ 
rency,  and  in  the  production  of  the  embar¬ 
rassments,  to  relieve  which,  in  a  certain 
degree,  is  always  one  of  the  reasons  as¬ 
signed  for  the  expediency  of  suspending 
the  payment  of  bank-notes, — and  co-ope¬ 
rated  in  doing  so  by  withdrawing  from 
the  banks  a  portion  of  the  funds  on  which 
their  operations  were  based.  The  first  of 
the  measures  referred  to  was  the  requiring 
of  payment,  for  sales  of  the  public  lands, 
exclusively  in  gold  or  silver  coin.  The 
other  was  the  apportionment,  agreeably  to 
the  act  of  Congress  of  June  23d  1836,  of 
the  surplus  revenue  of  the  United  States, 
remaining  in  the  Treasury,  that  is,  depo¬ 
sited  in  certain  of  the  banks  selected  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  1st 
of  January  1837,  with  the  exception  of 
$5,000,000  kept  in  reserve,  among  the 
several  states;  the  whole  sum  distributed, 
which  amounted  to  $37,468,860,  being 
paid  over  to  the  states,  in  four  quarterly 


instalments,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  electoral  votes  given  by  each  in  the 
choice  of  president. — The  suspension  of 
specie  payments  of  1837  began  with  the 
banks  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  10th 
of  May ;  and  the  example  was  followed, 
in  rapid  succession,  by  those  of  Boston, 
Providence,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Al¬ 
bany,  and  others  in  every  quarter.  On 
the  16th  of  the  same  month,  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  New  York  passed  an  act  author¬ 
ising  the  suspension  of  specie  payments, 
by  the  banks  of  that  state,  for  a  year. 
The  New  York  city  banks,  acting  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  judicious  views  of  Mr. 
Gallatin,  who  was  the  president  of  one  of 
their  number,  were  earnest  in  their  en¬ 
deavours  to  resume  specie  payments  at  the 
close  of  that  period ;  and  already,  in  Au¬ 
gust  1837,  sent  round  circulars  to  the 
principal  banking  institutions  in  the  other 
cities,  proposing  a  convention  of  delegates 
to  make  arrangements  for  accomplishing 
the  object.  This  body  met  at  New  York, 
in  the  November  following,  without  being- 
productive  of  any  general  results;  the 
project  of  the  New  Yorkers  being  objected 
to  as  premature  by  the  Pennsylvania  Bank 
of  the  United  States  and  others.  Jn  May 
1838,  when  the  year  allowed  by  the  Le¬ 
gislature  had  expired,  tfce  New  York 
banks,  nevertheless,  took  the  step  proposed 
without  the  slightest  difficulty;  and  the 
Boston  banks  first,  and  next  those  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  elsewhere,  were,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  induced  to  do  the  like.  The 
United  States  Bank,  in  the  meanwhile,  con¬ 
tinued  to  speculate  beyond  its  resources; 
and  large  drafts  upon  Europe  having  been 
dishonoured,  it  once  more  suspended  pay¬ 
ments,  on  the  9th  of  October  1839.  The 
same  course  was  immediately  pursued  in 
all  the  southern  and  western  states,  in 
several  of  which  the  Legislatures  had  im¬ 
prudently,  themselves,  engaged  in  the 
business  of  banking.  By  borrowing  large 
sums  of  money  in  Europe,  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  however,  still  contrived  to 
get  along;  and  it  ventured  to  resume  spe¬ 
cie  payments,  in  the  beginning  of  1841. 
But  its  credit  was  so  far  gone,  that  in  the 
course  of  three  weeks,  it  was  obliged  to 
pay  $5,630,000, — a  drain  which  obliged 
it  again  to  stop ;  and  an  investigation  was 
then  instituted  that  proved  the  bank  to  be 
decidedly  insolvent. — The  following  state¬ 
ment  of  the  loans  and  discounts,  amount 
of  specie,  circulation,  and  deposits,  of  all 
the  banks  in  the  United  States,  near  the 
commencement  of  each  year,  from  1834 
to  1839,  inclusive,  will  exhibit  distinctly 
the  course  pursued  by  them  • — 
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1834. 

1835. 

1836. 

1837. 

1838. 

- “  -1 

1839 

Loans  and  Discounts  . . 

Amount  of  Specie . 

Circulation . 

Deposits . 

324,119,499 

94,839,570 

75,60(3,986 

365,163,834 

43,937,625 

103,692,495 

83,081,365 

457,506,080 

40,019,594 

140,301,038 

115,104,440 

525,115,702 

37,915,340 

149,185,890 

127,397,185 

485,631,687 

35,184,112 

116,138,910 

84,691,184 

492,278,015 

45,132,673 

135,170,995 

90,240,146 

After  1839,  the  items  above  mentioned 
underwent  a  general  diminution ;  until  in 
1843,  they  were, — loans  and  discounts, 
$287,875,152 ;  amount  of  specie,  $37,114,- 
208 ;  circulation,  $70,606,038 ;  deposits, 
$64,290,972.  In  1843,  the  amount  of  the 
notes  of  the  several  banks  which  was  held 
by  other  banks  was  somewhat  more  than 
$20,000,000,  leaving  a  nett  circulation  of 
about  $50,000,000  only,  with  $37,000,000 
in  specie  at  hand  for  redeeming  them ;  a  re¬ 
markably  favourable  relation  of  the  two  to* 
each  other. — There  is,  at  present,  no  gene¬ 
ral  system  of  banking  in  the  United  States; 
but  every  state  has  latterly  been  more  or 
less  employed  in  contriving  expedients  for 
preventing  the  recurrence  of  the  evils, 
which  the  mismanagement  of  the  banking 
institutions,  within  their  respective  limits, 
have  inflicted,  though  with  very  doubtful 
success.  Opinions,  notwithstanding  the 
varied  and  multiplied  experience  of  the 
past,  range  from  the  extreme  of  a  blind 
adherence  to  the  system  heretofore  adopt¬ 
ed,  to  the  wildest  schemes  of  untried  ex¬ 
periment.  Unfortunately  for  the  interests 
of  the  community,  the  questions  relating 
to  our  circulating  medium  have  been,  for 
a  long  period,  involved  in  the  contentions 
of  party  politics,  and  so  it  would  seem 
they  are  likely  to  continue ;  a  most  unpro- 
pitious  condition  of  things  to  obtain  a  pro¬ 
per  degree  of  public  attention  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  our  circulating  medium 
should  be  most  safely,  as  well  as  most 
steadily,  constituted. — 

The  subjoined  table  exhibits  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  Coinage  of  the  Mint  of  the 
United  States,  including  that  of  the  branch 
mints,  from  1831  to  1844,  inclusive. 


Years. 

GOLD. 

SILVER. 

COPPER. 

Whole  Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

1831 

1832 
J833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

$714  ,270  00 
798  435  00 
978  550  00 
3,954,270  00 
2,186  175  00 
4.135,700  00 
1.148,305  00 
1,809  595  00 
1,355.885  00 
1.675  302  50 
1,091  597  50 
1,834.170  50 
8.108.797  50 
5  428  230  00 

$3,175,600  00 

2  579,000  00 
2,759.000  00 
3,415,002  00 
3.443,003  00 
3,606.100  00 
2,096  010  00 
2.333,243  00 
2,189,296  00 
1,726.703  00 
1  132  750  00 
2.332,750  00 

3  834,750  00 
2,235.550  00 

$33,603  60 
23.620  00 
28, 160  00 
19,151  00 
39.489  00 
23,100  00 
55,583  00 
63,702  00 
31.286  61 
24,627  00 
15  973  67 

23  833  90 

24  283  20 
23,987  52 

$3,923,473  60  ’ 
3,401,055  00 
3,765,710  00 

7  388,423  00 
5,668,667  00 
7,764  900  00 
3,299.898  00 
4,206,540  00 

3  576  467  61 
3,426.632  50 
2,240,321  17 
4,190  754  40 
11,967.830  7  0 
7,687,767  52 

The  branch  mints  are  at  Charlotte 


(N.  C.),  Dahlonega  (Ga.),  and  New 
Orleans;  and  they  went  into  operation  in 
1838. 

An  alteration  was  made  in  the  standard 
of  American  coins,  by  an  act  of  Congress 
passed  January  18th  1837.  It  was  enact¬ 
ed  that  the  standard  for  both  the  gold  and 
silver  coins  shall  be  such,  that  of  1000 
parts  by  weight,  900  shall  be  of  pure 
metal  and  100  of  alloy;  and  that  the 
weight  of  the  eagle  shall  be  258  grains, 
and  of  the  dollar  412^  grains. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 
Revenue  of  the  National  Government, 
from  1831  to  1845  inclusive. 


Years. 

Customs. 

Internal 
and  direct 
taxes. 

Salesof  lands 
and  miscella¬ 
neous. 

Aezregate  of  1 
Receipts. 

1831 

$24,224,442 

$17,440 

$3,210  815 

$27,452,697 

1832 

'28.465,237 

18,422 

2, 623. 38 1 

31.107.010 

1833 

29,032  509 

3,153 

3,967,682 

33,003  344’ 

1834 

16  214.957 

4  216 

4,857.601 

21,076,774 

1835 

19.391,31 1 

14,723 

4,757,601 

34.163  635 

1836 

23,409,940 

1,099 

4  877,180 

48,288,219 

1837 

11,165,970 

6  863.556 

18,029  528 

1838 

16, 155  455 

3,214,184 

19,369  639 

1839 

23,136.397 

7,261,118 

30.397,515; 

1840 

13,496,834 

3,494  356 

16  991,191' 

1841 

14.481,998 

1.470  295 

15  952,293 

1842 

18,176,721 

1,434,878 

19  611,599 

6  mos.of ’43 

7,046  844 

1,018  482 

8,065,326 

*1844 

26.183.571 

2  320,948 

28,504.519 

1845 

27,528,112 

2,241,020 

29,769,133 

*  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1844. 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  ex¬ 
penditures  of  the  United  States,  exclusive 
of  payments  on  account  of  the  public  debt 
and  from  trust  funds. 


Y  ears. 


Civil  list, 
foreign  in¬ 
tercourse 
and  miscel¬ 
laneous. 


War 

department. 


Navy 

department. 


Aggregate 

of 

Expenditures. 


1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841  * 

1842  t 
1843 1 

1843  § 
1814|| 
1845 


$3,064  346 
4,574  841 
5  051,789 
4,399,779 
3,720,167 
5,388,371 
5,524,253 
5,666,703 
4.994  562 
5,581.878 
943.527 
6,215.946 
6,865.452 
2,867.289 
5.231  747 
5,618.207 


$6,943,239 

7.982,877 

13  096,152 
10.064,428 

9,420,313 

18,466,110 

19,417,274 

19,936,312 

14  268,981 
11,621,438 
2,122,061 
13,903.898 
8,248,918 
4,158,384 
8,231,317 
9,533,202 


$3  856.183 
3  956.370 
3,901,317 
3,956  260 
3,864  939 
5,800  763 
6,852  060 
5,975,771 
6.225,003 
6,124,456 
724,262 
6,246  503 
7,963,678 
3,672,718 
6  496  991 
6,228.639 


$13,863,768 
16  514,088 
22,049,298 
18,420,467 
17,005,419 
29.655,244 
31,793,587 
31,578  785 
25  488,547 
23  327,772 
3,819,850 
26,366,347 
23.078  047 
10  698,391 
19,960,055 
21,380  048 


*  From  January  1,  to  March  3,  1841. 
t  From  March  4,  1841,  to  March  4,  1842. 
j  From  March  4,  1842,  to  March  4,  1843. 

§  From  January  1,  1843,  to  July  1,  1843.  I 

II  For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1844. 


The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 
Public  Lands  sold,  and  the  amount  re- 
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ceived  for  them,  from  1831  to  1845,  in¬ 
clusive. 


Years. 

Acres. 

Dollars. 

1831 . 

3,210,815 

1832 . 

2,623,381 

1833  . 

...  3,856,227.... 

4,972,284 

1834  . 

...  4,658,218.... 

6,099  981 

1835  . 

...  12,564,478  .... 

15,999,804 

1836  . 

•  • .  20.074,871  .... 

25,167,833 

1837  . 

...  5,601.103.... 

7,007,523 

1838  . 

4,305,564 

1839  . 

•  •  •  4,976,382  .... 

6,464,556 

1840  . 

2,789,637 

1841 . 

...  1,164,796.... 

1,463,364 

1842  . 

1,417,972 

1843  . 

2,016,044 

6mos.  1844  . 

...  766,187.... 

964,329 

1845  . 

2,077,112 

The  table  which  follows  exhibits  the 
most  important  facts  relating-  to  the  Post 
Office  Department,  from  1831  to  1844, 
inclusive. 


Amount  paid  for 

£ 

Number 

Extent 

Revenue 

Expendi- 

of  Post 

of  Post 

of  the  De- 

lures  of 

Compen. 

Transpor- 

>< 

Offices. 

Roads. 

partment. 

the  De- 

of  Post- 

lation  of 

partment. 

masters. 

ihe  Mail. 

Miles. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

Dollars. 

1831 

8  686 

115,486 

1,997,811 

1,936,122 

635,028 

1,252,226 

1832 

9,205 

104,466 

2,258,570 

2,266,171 

715,481 

1,482.507 

1833 

10,127 

119,916 

2,617,011 

2,930,414 

826  283 

1,894.638 

1834 

10,693 

119,916 

2,823,749 

2,910,605 

897,317 

1,925  544 

18)5 

10,770 

112,774 

2,993.356 

2.757,350 

945,418 

1,719,007 

1836 

11,091 

118,264 

3,408  323 

2,841,766 

812,803 

1.638.052 

1837 

11,767 

141.242 

4, 100  605 

3.303  428 

891,252 

1,996,727 

1838 

12.519 

134,818 

4,235.078 

4,621.833 

933,948 

3.131,308 

1839 

12,780 

133,999 

4,477,614 

4,654,718 

980.000 

3,285,622 

1840 

13.468 

155  739 

4,539,265 

4,759,110 

1  028,925 

3-296  876 

1841 

13,778 

155  026 

4,379,296 

4,443,768 

1,018  645 

3,159.375 

1842 

13,733 

149,732 

4  546,246 

4,235,052 

1.147,256 

3.087.796 

1813 

13,814 

142.295 

4,295,925 

4,374.713 

1.426.394 

2,947.319 

1844 

l _ 

14,103 

144,087 

4,237,285 

4,297,867 

1,358.316 

2,938,551 

The  army  of  the  United  States  was 
composed,  in  1845,  of  a  corps  of  engineers, 
4  regiments  of  artillery,  8  regiments  of 
infantry,  and  2  regiments  of  dragoons. 
And  the  Navy  consisted  of  10  ships  of  the 
line,  13  first  class  frigates,  2  second  class 
frigates,  23  sloops  of  war,  8  brigs,  8  schoon¬ 
ers,  9  steamers,  and  4  store-ships. 

We  proceed  to  give  such  additional 
facts  respecting  the  several  States  com¬ 
posing  the  American  Union,  as  are  likely 
to  be  of  most  general  interest. 

Maine. — The  long  dispute  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  with  Great  Britain,  concern¬ 
ing  the  boundary  between  the  state  of 
Maine  and  the  British  province  of  New 
Brunswick,  was  brought  to  a  close  by 
the  treaty  concluded  at  Washington,  on 
the  20th  of  August  1842.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  boundary  line  in  question  should 
proceed  Rom  the  Atlantic  up  the  river 
St.  Croix  to  the  monument  at  its  source ; 
thence  due  north,  following  the  explor¬ 
ing  line  run  and  marked  by  the  surveyors 
of  the  two  governments  in  the  years 
1817  and  1818,  to  its  intersection  with 
the  St.  John’s  river;  thence  up  the 
main  channel  of  this  river,  to  the  mouth 


of  the  St.  Francis;  thence  up  the  main 
channel  of  the  latter  river,  and  through 
the  lakes  through  which  it  flows,  to  the 
outlet  of  Lake  Pohenagamook ;  thence 
south-westerly,  in  a  straight  line,  to  a 
point  in  the  north-west  branch  of  the  river 
St.  John,  which  point  shall  be  ten  miles 
distant  from  the  main  branch  of  the  St. 
John,  in  a  straight  line,  and  in  the  nearest 
direction, — blit  if  the  said  point  shall  be 
found  to  be  less  than  seven  miles  from  the 
nearest  point,  or  crest  of  the  highlands, 
that  divide  the  rivers  which  empty  them¬ 
selves  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence  from 
those  which  fall  into  the  River  St.  John, 
to  a  point  seven  miles  in  a  straight  line 
from  the  said  summit  or  crest ;  thence  in 
a  straight  line  in  a  course  south,  about  8 
degrees  west,  to  the  point  where  the  pa¬ 
rallel  of  latitude  of  46  degrees  25  minutes 
north  intersects  the  south-west  branch  of 
the  St.  John ;  thence  southerly  by  the  said 
branch  to  its  source,  in  the  islands  at  the 
Metjarmette  portage ;  thence  down  along 
these  islands,  which  divide  the  waters  that 
empty  themselves  into  the  St.  Lawrence 
from  those  that  fall  into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  to  the  head  of  Hall’s  stream ; 
thence  down  the  middle  of  this  stream  till 
the  line  run  at  the  45th  degree  of  north 
latitude,  which  constitutes  the  line  of  ac¬ 
tual  division  between  the  states  of  New 
York  and  Vermont  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  British  province  of  Lower  Canada  on 
the  other ;  and  lastly,  from  this  point  of 
intersection  west,  along  the  said  dividing 
line,  to  the  Iroquois,  or  St.  Lawrence 
River. — Population,  in  1840,  501,739;  and 
has  7  representatives  in  Congress. — The 
receipts  into  the  treasury  of  the  state, 
during  the  year  1S44,  were  $366,885; 
and  the  amount  expended  was  $363,058. 
The  state  debt  amounted  to  $1,590,931. 
Of  the  receipts,  $92,151  were  derived 
from  the  sale  of  public  lands;  $213,681 
from  direct  taxation ;  and  $41,438  from 
the  school  funds.  The  expenditure  com¬ 
prehended  $97,886  of  interest  on  the 
debt;  $72,500  of  debt  paid  off;  $27,194 
for  common  schools ;  $4970  for  educating- 
the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind ;  $1257 
to  the  hospital  for  the  insane ;  $10,615 
on  account  of  the  state  prison  at  Thomas- 
ton,  &c. — In  1839,  Maine  had  50  banks, 
with  a  capital  of  $4,959,000,  a  circulation 
of  $2,036,640,  and  $303,605  in  specie. — • 
Bowdoin  College,  at  Brunswick,  had,  in 
1845,  8  instructors,  and  182  students ; 
Waterville  College  (under  the  direction 
of  the  Baptists)  had  7  instructors,  and  70 
students;  and  the  Bangor  Theological 
(Congregationalist)  Seminary  had  3  in- 
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structors  and  43  students.  The  Maine 
Medical  School,  at  Brunswick,  had  4  in¬ 
structors  and  GO  students.  —  This  state 
possesses  the  Cumberland  and  Oxford, 
and  the  Bangor  and  Orono  canals.  The 
former  was  noticed  in  the  article  Canals  ; 
the  latter  extends  from  Bangor  to  Orono, 
a  distance  of  12  miles,  and  was  completed 
in  1836.  The  Portland,  Saco,  and  Ports¬ 
mouth  railroad  is  50  miles  long,  and  con¬ 
nects  with  the  railroad  from  Portsmouth 
to  Boston.  —  The  principal  towns,  with 
their  population,  according  to  the  census 
of  1840,  are : — Portland,  15,218 ;  Bangor, 
8627 ;  Thomaston,  6227 ;  Bath,  5741 ; 
Augusta,  5314  ;  Hallowell,  4654 ;  Bruns¬ 
wick,  4259 ;  Belfast,  4186 ;  &c.  Augusta 
is  the  seat  of  government;  and  Portland  is 
the  chief  port,  ranking  in  respect  to  com¬ 
mercial  importance  as  the  third  town  in 
New  England. 

New  Hampshire. — Population  in  1840, 
284,574;  and  has  4  representatives  in 
Congress. — The  receipts  into  the  treasury, 
during  the  year  ending  'June  4th  1845, 
amounted  to  $147,167 ;  and  the  expendi¬ 
ture  was  $138,855.  There  is  no  public 
debt.  Of  the  receipts,  $63,000  were  the 
product  of  temporary  loans:  $2083  were 
expended  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  and  the  blind;  $5000  for  the 
asylum  for  the  insane  ;  and  $3051  for  the 
geological  survey  of  the  state. — The  insane 
asylum  was  founded  at  Portsmouth,  in 
1842.  The  prison  is  at  Concord ;  its  in¬ 
come  exceeded  its  expenditure,  during  the 
year  ending  on  the  3 1st  of  May  1845,  by 
the  sum  of  $356. — There  were,  in  1839, 
28  banks  in  this  state,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $2,939,508,  a  circulation  of 
$1,510,691,  and  $187,961  in  specie. — 
The  sum  of  $90,000  is  annually  assessed 
for  the  support  of  the  common  schools; 
and  a  tax  of  a  half  per  cent,  levied  annually 
on  the  capital  stock  of  the  banks,  and 
amounting  to  $12,000,  is  appropriated  for 
the  same  purpose.  —  Dartmouth  College 
had,  in  1845,  15  instructors  and  331  stu¬ 
dents.  The  Congregationalists  have  a 
theological  seminary  at  Gilmanton,  which 
was  founded  in  1835,  and  in  1845  had  3 
instructors  and  23  students.  The  New 
Hampshire  Medical  School,  at  Hanover, 
had  6  instructors  and  80  students. — The 
canals  are  chiefly  cuts  with  locks,  for  the 
improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the  Me- 
rimac  River.  The  Massachusetts  rail¬ 
roads  pass  over  New  Hampshire  to  Ports¬ 
mouth,  a  distance  of  15 J  miles,  and  from 
Lowell  to  Nashua;  and  the  Boston  and 
Maine  railroad,  14  miles  to  Exeter.  The 
Concord  railroad,  35  miles  in  length,  was 
Von.  XIV.— 78  • 


constructed  at  a  cost  of  $750,000.— -Among 
the  most  important  towns  are,  with  their 
population  in  1840 : — Portsmouth,  7787 ; 
Concord,  4897 ;  Nashua,  6054 ;  Dover, 
6458 ;  Hanover,  2613  ;  &c. 

Vermont. — Population  in  1840, 291,948; 
and  has  4  representatives  in  Congress. — ■ 
The  receipts  into  the  treasury  of  the  state, 
in  1844,  amounted  to  $95,788,  and  the  ex¬ 
penditure  to  $90,054.  There  is  no  state 
debt.  The  sum  of  $4004  was  paid  to  the 
deaf  and  dumb  asylum  at  Hartford,  and 
$1985  to  the  Vermont  asylum  for  the  in¬ 
sane  at  Brattleborough.  The  expenditure 
of  the  state  prison  (at  Windsor)  was 
$6903,  exceeding  the  income  $1867. 
There  is  a  school  fund  which  has  never 
been  applied  to  the  purposes  for.  which  it 
is  professedly  intended,  having  been  con¬ 
tinually  accumulating ;  it  amounts  at  pre¬ 
sent  to  more  than  $200,000.  In  1839, 
there  were  19  banks,  with  a  capital  of 
$1,304,530,  a  circulation  of  $2,043,843, 
and  $157,033  in  specie. — The  University 
of  Vermont,  at  Burlington,  has  7  in¬ 
structors  and  125  students;  Middlebury 
College,  7  instructors  and  97  students; 
and  Norwich  University,  founded  in  1834, 
7  instructors  and  104  students.  There 
are  two  medical  schools,  styled  the  “  Cas- 
tleton  Medical  College,”  and  the  “Ver¬ 
mont  Medical  College ;”  the  former, 
founded  in  1818,  is  situated  in  the  village 
of  Castleton,  is  connected  with  Middle- 
burv  College,  and  has  7  instructors  and 
104  students;  the  latter  is  at  Woodstock, 
was  founded  in  1835,  and  has  7  instructors 
and  94  students.  The  chief  towns,  with 
the  number  of  their  inhabitants  in  1840, 
were:  —  Burlington,  4271;  Montpelier, 
3725;  Bennington,  3429;  Woodstock, 
3315;  Middlebury,  3162;  Windsor,  2744; 
&c.  The  constitution  of  this  state  was 
amended  in  1836,  by  adding  to  the  legis¬ 
lature  a  senate  of  30  members. 

Massachusetts.  —  Population,  737,699 ; 
and  has  10  representatives  in  Congress. — 
The  receipts  into  the  treasury  of  the  state, 
exclusive  of  money  borrowed,  amounted, 
in  1844,  to  $471,776,  and  the  expenditure 
in  the  same  year  to  $461,097.  The  pub¬ 
lic  debt  amounted  to  $6,134,245;  the 
credit*  of  the  state  having  been  loaned  to 
railroads  for  $5,049,555.  Of  the  moneys 
expended,  $8782  were  for  the  asylum  for 
the  blind,  $4072  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
$5000  for  the  lunatic  hospital,  and  $3000 
for  normal  schools.  The  Massachusetts 
school-fund  amounted,  January  1st  1845, 
to  $754,014 ;  and  there  was  also  a  school- 
fund  for  Indians  of  $2500. — In  1839,  the 
number  of  banks  was  118,  having  a  capital 
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of $34, 485, 600,  a  circulation  of  $7,875,322, 
and  $1,838,272  in  specie. — Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  had,  in  1845,  30  instructors  and 
280  students  ;  Williams  College,  at  Wil- 
liamstown,  8  instructors  and  144  students ; 
and  Amherst  College,  12  instructors  and 
142  students.  The  (Congregationalist) 
Theological  Seminary  at  Andover  had,  in 
the  same  year,  5  instructors  and  86  stu¬ 
dents;  the  Divinity  School  of  Harvard 
University  (Unitarian),  2  instructors  and 
35  students ;  and  the  Theological  institu¬ 
tion  (Baptist)  at  Newton,  3  instructors  and 
33  students.  There  is  a  Law  School  and 
a  Medical  School  connected  with  Harvard 
University  :  the  former  with  2  instructors 
and  154  students;  and  the  latter  with  6 
instructors  and  157  students.  The  Berk¬ 
shire  Medical  School,  at  Pittsfield,  has  5 
instructors  and  157  students. — When  the 
article  Railways ,  in  a  previous  volume, 
was  published,  the  only  work  of  the  kind 
that  had  been  constructed  was  the  short 
railroad  of  3  miles,  known  as  the  Quincy 
railroad,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston. 
Massachusetts  now  has  also  the  following 
railroads :  —  the  Boston  and  Maine,  72y 
miles  in  length,  and  cost  $1,941,163;  the 
Boston  and  Lowell,  length  26  miles,  cost 
$1,902,555;  the  Boston  and  Providence, 
length  41  miles,  cost  $1,886,134;  the 
Boston  and  Worcester,  length  44  miles, 
cost  $2,914,078 ;  the  Charleston  Branch, 
6  miles  in  length,  and  cost  $280,259 ;  the 
Eastern  railroad,  length  55  miles,  cost 
$2,388,044 ;  the  Fitchburg  railroad,  length 
50  miles,  cost  $992,433 ;  the  Nashua  and 
Lowell,  length  14^  miles,  cost  $380,000; 
the  Berkshire  railroad,  length  21  miles, 
cost  $250,000;  the  Northampton  and 
Springfield,  length  20  miles,  cost  $300,000 ; 
the  New  Bedford  and  Taunton,  length  21 
miles,  cost  $430,961 ;  the  Taunton  Branch, 
length  11  miles,  cost  $250,000;  the  West 
Stockbridge,  length  3  miles,  cost  $41,516 ; 
the  Western  railroad,  length  156  miles, 
cost  $7,686,202 ;  the  Norwich  and  Worces¬ 
ter,  length  62  miles,  cost  $2,170,365 ;  the 
Old  Colony,  length  37  miles,  cost  $1,000,- 
000;  the  Stoughton  Branch,  length  4 
miles,  cost  $63,075;  and  the  Worcester 
Branch,  length  3  miles,  cost  $8431. — The 
principal  towns,  with  their  population, 
according  to  the  census  of  1840,  are : — 
Boston,  93,383;  but  including  Charlestown, 
11,484,  —  Cambridge,  8409,  —  Chelsea, 
2390, — Roxbury,  9089, — Dorchester,  4875, 
— and  some  other  places  in  the  immediate 
vicinity, — the  actual  population  of  Boston 
may  be  stated  as  exceeding  160,000 ; 
Lowell,  20,796;  Salem,  15,082;  New 
Bedford,  12,087;  Springfield,  10,985; 


Worcester,  7497;  Newburyport,  7161; 
Marblehead,  6575;  Plymouth,  5281; 
Andover,  5207 ;  &c.  An  amendment  to 
the  constitution  of  this  state  was  adopted 
in  1840,  the  chief  provisions  of  which  are : 
—  a  census  to  be  taken  every  10  years, 
commencing  in  May  1840 ;  which  census 
shall  determine  the  apportionment  of  the 
senators  and  representatives  in  the  legis¬ 
lature  for  the  term  of  10  years ;  the  senate 
to  consist  of  40  members ;  every  town  or 
city  of  1200  inhabitants  to  send  one  re¬ 
presentative,  and  2400  inhabitants  to  be 
the  mean  increasing  number  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  representative ;  and  9  councillors 
are  to  be  annually  chosen  from  among  the 
people  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  January, 
or  as  soon  after  as  convenient,  by  a  joint 
vote  of  the  senators  and  representatives. 

Rhode  Island.  —  Population  in  1840, 
108,830;  and  has  2  representatives  in 
Congress. — The  receipts  into  the  public 
treasury,  during  the  year  ending  April 
30th  1845,  and  including  a  loan  of  $25,000, 
amounted  to  $89,268;  and  the  expendi¬ 
tures  in  the  same  period  to  $87,460.  The 
state  debt  is  inconsiderable,  since  the  in¬ 
terest  upon  it  constituted  only  $852  of  the 
whole  expenditure.  Of  this  $25,589  were 
for  the  public  schools,  and  $7359  were  on 
account  of  the  state  prison.  The  perma¬ 
nent  school-fund  at  present  amounts  to 
$50,000 ;  and  much  attention  has  latterly 
been  given  to  the  improvement  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  public  instruction. — In  1839,  Rhode 
Island  had  62  banks,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $9,868,773,  a  circulation  of 
$1,886,108,  and  $462,002  in  specie. — 
The  Providence  and  Boston  railroad,  no¬ 
ticed  above,  passes  through  a  part  of  this 
state,  and  the  Providence  and  Stonington 
is  situated  almost  entirely  within  it:  the 
length  of  the  latter  is  47  miles,  and  its 
cost  was  $2,600,000. — Brown  University, 
at  Providence,  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  Baptists,  and  had,  in  1825, 9  instructors 
and  157  students. — The  chief  towns,  with 
their  population  in  1840,  are : — Providence, 
23,171 ;  Newport,  8333 ;  Smithfield,  9534; 
Warwick,  6726;  Bristol,  3490;  &,c. — A 
new  constitution  went  into  operation  in 
this  state  in  May  1843.  It  provides  that 
the  Senate  shall  Consist  of  the  Governor, 
Lieutenant-governor,  and  a  member  from 
each  of  the  31  towns  in  the  state ;  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  consist 
of  69  members,  chosen  by  the  towns  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  population ;  each  town, 
however,  to  have  at  least  1,  and  none  to 
have  more  than  12  representatives ;  that 
the  senators  and  representatives,  with  the 
governor,  lieutenant-governor,  secretary 
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of  state,  general  treasurer,  and  attorney- 1 
general,  shall  be  chosen  annually ;  that 
every  male  native  citizen  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  who  has 
resided  in  the  state  2  years,  and  in  the 
town  where  he  claims  to  vote  6  months, 
who  has  been  registered  at  the  town- 
clerk’s  office  at  least  7  days  before  the 
election,  and  who  has  paid  a  tax  of  one 
dollar  within  a  year,  or  has  been  enrolled 
and  performed  military  duty  at  least  one 
day  within  the  preceding  year ;  and  that 
every  male  naturalized  foreigner  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  same  privilege,  who,  be¬ 
sides  the  preceding  qualifications,  possesses 
real  estate,  in  the  town  or  city,  of  the 
clear  value  of  $134,  or  which  rents  for  $7* 
a-year. 

Connecticut. — Population,  309,978;  and 
has  4  representatives  in  Congress.  For 
the  year  ending  April  1st  1845,  the  public 
receipts  and  expenditures  amounted,  re¬ 
spectively,  to  about  $90,000.  As  much 
as  $10,000  of  the  receipts  were  derived 
from  the  state  prison,  being  the  excess  of 
the  income  of  the  institution  above  its  ex¬ 
penses.  There  is  no  debt ;  and  the  state, 
in  addition  to  the  school-fund,  owns  bank- 
stock  to  the  value  of  $400,000.  The 
school-fund  amounted,  in  1844,  to  $2,051,- 
423. — The  number  of  banks  and  branches 
of  banks  in  the  state,  in  1839,  was  34, 
with  $8,832,223  capital,  $3,987,815  cir¬ 
culation,  and  $502,180  in  specie. — Yale 
College,  at  New  Haven,  had,  in  1845,  24 
instructors  and  394  students  ;  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  at  Hartford,  which  is  an  Episcopalian 
institution,  had  8  instructors  and  80  stu¬ 
dents;  and  the  Wesleyan  University 
(Methodist),  at  Middletown,  had  8  in¬ 
structors  and  105  students.  In  the  theo¬ 
logical  (Congregationalist)  department  of 
Yale  College  there  were  4  instructors  and 
64  students ;  in  the  medical  department,  6 
instructors  and  43  students;  and  in  the  law 
school,  3  instructors  and  36  students.  The 
Congregationalists  have  another  theologi¬ 
cal  Institution,  founded  at  East  Windsor 
in  1834 ;  it  has  3  instructors  and  29  stu¬ 
dents. — The  Farmington  canal  has  been 
extended  from  the  borders  of  Connecticut 
to  Northampton,  in  Massachusetts.  Its 
entire  length,  between  New  Haven  and 
Northampton,  is  78  miles,  56  of  which  are 
within  the  limits  of  the  state  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  ;  its  cost  was  $1,500,000.— The  rail¬ 
roads  that  have  been  constructed  are  the 
Norwich  and  Worcester,  length  58^  miles, 
cost  $2,170,366;  the  Hartford  and  New 
Haven,  length  36  miles,  cost  $1,100,000; 
the  prolongation  of  this  from  Hartford  to 
Springfield!  length  25|  miles,  cost  about 


$600,000 ;  and  the  Housatonic  railroad, 
from  Bridgeport  to  North  Canaan,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  73  miles,  whence  it  has  been  con¬ 
tinued  to  meet  the  Western  railroad 
through  Massachusetts  at  West  Stock- 
bridge. — The  chief  towns,  with  the  num¬ 
ber  of  their  inhabitants  in  1840,  are: — 
New  Haven,  14,390;  Hartford,  12,793; 
Norwich,  7239;  Middletown,  7210;  New 
London,  5528;  Bridgeport,  4570;  Dan¬ 
bury,  4543 ;  Litchfield,  4038  ;  &c. 

New  York. — Population,  in  1845, 2,604,- 
495 ;  and  has  34  representatives  in  Con¬ 
gress. —  The  receipts  into  the  state  trea¬ 
sury,  in  the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of 
September  1844,  amounted  to  $1,073,249; 
of  which  sum  $492,501  was  the  product 
of  the  “mill  tax.”  Since  $278,197  of  the 
last-mentioned  sum  was  added  to  the 
“  Canal  Fund,”  the  amount  of  the  receipts 
really  applied  to  the  support  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  only  $858,743,  falling  short  of 
the  expenditures  for  the  year  by  $208,702. 
It  became  therefore  necessary  to  increase 
the  debt  of  the  state  by  the  amount  of  this 
deficit.  This  debt  consists  of  two  distinct 
portions, — the  Canal  Debt  and  the  Gene¬ 
ral  Fund  Debt.  The  former  amounted,  on 
the  1st  of  October  1844,  to  $20,713,905; 
and  the  latter  to  $5,634,507,  or  rather  tc 
$4,622,019,  the  difference  between  these 
sums  having  been  borrowed  from  certain 
funds  owned  by  the  state  itself.  The 
amount  of  the  tolls  received  on  the  canals 
during  the  year  ending  September  30th 
1844,  was  $2,398,225,  and  that  of  the  nett 
receipts,  after  deducting  the  expense  of 
maintaining  the  canals,  $1,803,768,  or  a 
sum  exceeding  the  interest  on  the  whole 
debt  of  the  state  by  $367,235.  The  sums 
referred  to  above,  as  being  owned  by  the 
state,  are  the  Common  School  Fund, 
amounting  to  $1,992,916,  and  yielding  an 
annual  revenue  of  $133,826;  the  Litera¬ 
ture  Fund,  of  $268,990,  with  a  revenue 
of  $18,490;  and  the  United  States  Deposit 
Fund,  of  $4,014,520,  and  a  revenue  of 
$237,304,  which,  like  the  revenues  de¬ 
rived  from  the  former  two,  is  appropriated 
to  the  purposes  of  education.  —  In  1839, 
the  number  of  banks  was  96,  with  an  ag¬ 
gregate  capital  of  $36,801,450,  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  $19,373,149,  and  $6,602,708  in 
specie.  —  In  1845,  Columbia  College,  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  had  12  instructors 
and  104 students;  Union  College,  at  Sche¬ 
nectady,  11  instructors  and  242  students; 
Hamilton  College,  at  Clinton,  not  far  from 
Utica,  9  instructors  and  126  students;  Ge¬ 
neva  College  (Episcopalian),  8  instructors 
and  70  students;  and  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  12  instructors  and  143 
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students.  The  theological  schools  are  the 
following: — the  Theological  Institution  of 
the  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  with  5  instructors  and  70  students; 
the  Hamilton  Literary  and  Theological 
Institution  (Baptist),  at  Hamilton  in  Ma¬ 
dison  county,  with  9  instructors  and  138 
students;  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Auburn  (Presbyterian),  with  4  instructors 
and  71  students;  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary  (Presbyterian),  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  with  6  instructors  and  112 
students,  founded  in  1836 ;  the  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary  of  the  Associate  Reformed 
Church,  at  Newburgh,  with  3  instructors 
and  11  students;  together  with  the  Lu¬ 
theran  Seminary  at  Hardwick  in  Otsego 
county,  which  has,  however,  only  1  in¬ 
structor  and  5  students.  There  are  4 
medical  schools  in  the  state, — the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  having  6  instructors  and 
193  students;  the  Medical  Institution  of 
Geneva  College,  founded  in  1835,  and 
having  6  instructors  and  183  students; 
the  Medical  School  connected  with  the 
University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  found¬ 
ed  in  1837,  and  having  6  instructors  and 
378  students;  and  the  Albany  Medical 
College,  founded  in  1839,  and  having  8 
instructors  and  104  students.  —  The  Erie 
canal  has,  since  1835,  been  enlarged  to 
meet  the  augmented  transportation  of 
commodities,  at  a  cost  of  $>13,291,616; 
and  in  addition  to  the  canals  noticed  in  a 
preceding  volume,  under  the  head  of  In¬ 
ternal  Navigation,  the  following  have 
been  constructed:  —  the  Chemung  canal, 
from  the  head  waters  of  the  Seneca  lake 
to  Tioga  point,  a  distance,  including  its 
feeder,  of  39  miles,  at  a  cost  of  .$641,600; 
the  Crooked  Lake  canal,  from  Crooked 
lake  to  Seneca  lake,  8  miles  long,  and 
cost  $156,776;  the  Chenango  canal,  ex¬ 
tending  a  distance  of  97  miles,  from 
Binghampton  to  Utica,  and  having  cost 
$2,417,000 ;  the  Black  River  canal,  from 
the  Erie  canal  at  Rome  to  Leyden  on 
Black  river,  35  miles  in  length,  with  a 
navigable  feeder  of  11  miles,  at  a  cost  of 
$1,511,967;  the  Genesee  Valley  canal, 
from  Rochester  to  Olean,  on  the  Alleghe¬ 
ny,  a  distance  of  107  miles,  at  a  cost,  in¬ 
cluding  that  of  a  branch  of  15  miles,  of 
$3,555,000;  the  Oneida  Lake  Canal,  8 
miles  long,  and  cost  $50,000;  and  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  canal,  beginning  at 
Eddyville  on  the  Rondout  creek,  near  the 
Hudson  river,  and  extending  across  the 
Delaware  to  Honesdale,  on  the  Lacka- 
waxen,  a  distance  of  108  miles,  and  cost 
$2,400,000.  —  The  railroads  in  the  state 


are: — the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  railroad, 
between  Albany  and  Schenectady,  length 
17  miles,  and  cost  $1,053,848;  the  Utica 
and  Schenectady  railroad,  length  77  miles, 
and  cost  $2,200,815;  the  Syracuse  and 
Utica  railroad,  length  53  miles,  and  cost 
$1,180,219;  the  Auburn  and  Syracuse  rail¬ 
road,  length  26  miles,  and  cost  $761,058; 
the  Auburn  and  Rochester  railroad,  length 
78  miles,  and  cost  $1,728,361 ;  the  Tona- 
wanda  railroad,  from  Rochester  to  Attica, 
length  43  miles,  and  cost  $600,000 ;  the 
Attica  and  Buffalo  railroad,  which  com¬ 
pletes  the  communication  by  railroad  be¬ 
tween  Albany  and  Lake  Erie,  length  31 
miles,  and  cost  $268,275;  the  Saratoga 
.and  Schenectady  railroad,  length  214 
miles,  and  cost  $302,785 ;  the  Troy  and 
Saratoga  railroad,  length  25  miles,  and 
cost  $475,864;  the  Troy  and  Schenec¬ 
tady  railroad,  length  20^  miles,  and  cost 
$633,519;  the  railroad  from  Troy  to 
Greenbush,  length  6  miles,  and  cost 
$180,000;  the  Albany  and  West  Stock- 
bridge  railroad,  length  39  miles,  and  cost 
$1,752,544;  the  Hudson  and  Berkshire 
railroad,  from  Hudson  to  West  Stock- 
bridge  in  Massachusetts,  length  32  miles, 
and  cost  $580,000;  the  Harlem  railroad, 
from  the  city  of  New  York  through  Har¬ 
lem,  length  26  miles,  and  cost  $2,300,000; 
the  Long  Island  railroad,  from  Brooklyn 
to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island, 
a  distance  of  96  miles,  and  cost  about 
$2,000,000 ;  the  Lockport  and  Niagara  rail¬ 
road,  length  22  miles,  and  cost  $200,000; 
the  Buffalo  and  Niagara  railroad,  length 
23  miles,  and  cost  about  $200,000;  the 
Ithaca  and  Owego  railroad,  length  29 
miles,  and  cost  about  $500,000;  and  the 
New  York  and  Erie  railroad,  commencing 
at  Piermont  on  the  Hudson,  about  20  miles 
from  New  York,  and  destined  to  extend 
through  the  southern  counties  of  the  state 
to  Dunkirk  on  Lake  Erie.  A  distance  of 
53  miles  of  this  road,  at  its  eastern  ex¬ 
tremity,  has  been  completed. — The  chief 
towns,  with  their  population  in  1840,  are: 
—  New  York,  city,  371,223;  Brooklyn, 
city,  59,574;  Albany,  city,  41,139;  Buf¬ 
falo,  city,  29,673 ;  Rochester,  city,  25,465 ; 
Troy,  21,109;  Salina,  15,804;  Utica,  city, 
12,190;  Poughkeepsie,  11,791  ;  Water- 
vliet,  11,209;  Fishkill,  10,651;  Lockport, 
9314;  Newburg,  9001;  Schenectady,  city, 
6555 ;  Hudson,  city,  5657 ;  Canandaigua, 
5627 ;  &c. 

-New  Jersey .  —  Population,  in  1840, 
373,306 ;  and  has  5  representatives  in 
Congress.  —  The  revenue  of  this  state, 
from  October  10th  1843  to  February  7th 
1845,  was  $170,375,  and  the  expenditure 
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$164,276.  Among’  the  sources  of  the  re¬ 
venue  were  $4000  constituting  the  excess 
of  the  earnings  of  the  state  prisoners  above 
the  expense  of  maintaining  them,  and  a 
tax  paid  by  the  canal  and  railroad  compa¬ 
nies,  amounting  to  $55,964 ;  and  among 
the  expenditures  were  $4329  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb  and  the  blind,  and  $80,000  in 
part  payment  of  the  debt  owing  by  the 
state  to  the  school  fund.  The  portion  of 
this  debt  which  still  remained  unpaid 
amounted  to  $25,595.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  property  of  the  state  in  railroad  stocks, 
and  the  debts  due  to  it  by  incorporated 
companies  or  individuals,  were  estimated 
at  about  $250,000 ;  so  that  the  debt  to  the 
school  fund  was  in  reality  only  a  nominal 
one.  The  school  fund  amounted  to  $377,- 
391 ;  but  the  interest  of  this  is  not  the 
only  sum  appropriated  by  the  public  to  the 
support  of  common  schools,  twice  as  much 
besides  being  contributed  by  the  townships 
for  this  purpose.  —  In  1839,  New  Jersey 
had  22  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  $4,009,930,  a  circulation  of  $1,795,188, 
and  $433,778  in  specie.  —  The  Morris 
canal,  extending  from  Jersey  city,  opposite 
New  York,  through  Newark  and  Pater¬ 
son,  by  a  somewhat  circuitous  route,  to 
the  Delaware  opposite  Easton,  is  102  miles 
long,  and  cost  $4,000,000.  The  Dela¬ 
ware  and  Raritan  canal  extends  from  Bor- 
dentown  through  Trenton  to  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  and  is  43  miles  long,  75  feet  wide, 
and  7  feet  deep,  admitting  vessels  of  100 
tons  burden :  it  was  constructed  at  a  cost 
of  $3,000,000.  —  New  Jersey  has  the  fol¬ 
lowing  railroads:  —  the  Camden  and  Am¬ 
boy  railroad,  with  two  branches  connect¬ 
ing  it  with  New  Brunswick  and  Trenton, 
the  length  of  the  whole  being  95  miles, 
and  its  cost  $3,200,000;  the  Paterson  rail¬ 
road,  from  Paterson  to  Jersey  city,  length 
15  miles,  and  cost  $500,000;  the  New 
Jersey  railroad,  extending  from  Jersey  city 
through  Newark  to  New  Brunswick,  31 
miles  long,  and  cost  $2,000,000 ;  the  Mor¬ 
ris  and  Essex  railroad,  from  Newark  to 
Morristown,  length  20  miles,  and  cost 
$400,000 ;  and  the  Elizabethtown  and 
Somerville  railroad,  length  26  miles,  and 
cost  $500,000.  —  The  chief  towns,  with 
their  number  of  inhabitants  in  1840,  are, — 
Newark,  17,290 ;  New  Brunswick,  8693 ; 
Paterson,  7596 ;  Elizabethtown,  4184 ; 
Trenton,  4035;  &c. — The  College  of  New 
Jersey,  at  Princeton,  had  in  1845,  13  in¬ 
structors  and  190  students  ;  and  Rutgers’ 
College,  at  New  Brunswick,  9  instructors 
and  85  students.  The  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  at 
New  Brunswick,  had  3  instructors  and  36 


students ;  and  the  Theological  Seminary 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United 
States,  at  Princeton,  4  instructors  and  105 
students. — A  new  constitution  was  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  people  of  this  state  on  the  13th 
of  August  1844,  and  went  into  operation 
on  the  2d  of  September  following.  Some 
of  its  most  important  provisions  are ; — that 
every  white  male  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  who  has  lived  one  year  in  the 
state,  and  five  months  in  the  county  where 
he  claims  to  vote,  shall  be  entitled  to  this 
privilege;  paupers,  idiots,  insane  persons, 
and  criminals  being  excepted,  —  that  the 
Legislature  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and 
General  Assembly,  which  are  to  meet  on 
the  2d  Tuesday  of  every  January; — that 
the  Senate  shall  consist  of  a  member  from 
each  county  of  the  state,  elected  for  three 
years,  one-third  of  the  whole  body  being 
renewed  yearly;  and  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  of  not  more  than  60  members,  elected 
annually  by  the  people  of  the  different 
counties,  the  number  of  the  members  from 
each  county  being  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  according  to  the  preceding 
general  census ; — that  the  Governor  shall 
be  chosen  for  three  years,  shall  receive  a 
salary  which  must  continue  unaltered  dur¬ 
ing  his  term  of  office,  shall  have  a  veto  on 
the  acts  of  the  Legislature,  which  may 
nevertheless  become  laws  if,  on  reconsi¬ 
deration,  they  are  again  passed  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  both  houses;  —  that  the  common 
school  fund,  with  any  additions  to  be  here¬ 
after  made  to  it,  shall  never  be  alienated 
to  any  other  purpose;  —  that  no  charters 
shall  be  granted  for  banks  or  other  money 
corporations,  without  the  assent  of  3-5ths 
of  the  members  of  each  house,  and  that  all 
such  charters  shall,  when  granted,  be 
limited  in  duration  to  a  period  of  20  years 
or  under; — and  that  the  Legislature  should 
not  create  any  debts  or  liabilities  to  “ex¬ 
ceed  $100,000,  except  for  the  purposes  of 
war,  to  repel  invasion,  or  to  suppress  in¬ 
surrection,  unless  the  same  shall  be  au¬ 
thorized  by  a  law  for  some  single  object 
or  work,  to  be  distinctly  specified  therein,” 
which  law  shall  provide  the  means  for  the 
regular  payment  of  the  interest  upon  the 
debt  incurred,  with  the  means  also  of  pay¬ 
ing  off  the  principal  within  35  years  of 
the  contracting  of  the  debt ;  and  such  law, 
besides,  must  be  submitted  to  the  people 
for  their  approval,  before  it  can  have  any 
force.  Provision  was  also  made  for  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  constitution. 

Pennsylvania. — Population,  1,724,022 ; 
and  24  representatives  in  Congress.  Re¬ 
venue  in  1844,  $2,331,705  ;  expenditure, 
$1,847,385.  Among  the  items  consti- 
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tuting  the  latter,  there  were  $254,453 
for  purposes  of  “  internal  improvement 
$290,917  for  education ;  $13,308  for  the 
penitentiaries ;  $4000  for  the  “  House  of 
Refuge ;”  $2000  for  the  geological  survey 
of  the  state;  and  only  $50,542  for  the 
payment  of  the  interest  on  loans,  while  the 
annual  interest  due  on  the  public  debt, 
which  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than 
$40,703,866,  was  $2,035,013. — The  num¬ 
ber  of  banks  and  branches  of  banks,  in 
January  1839,  was  50,  having  an  aggre¬ 
gate  capital  of  $23,866,211,  a  circulation 
of  $11,384,151,  and  $3,282,213  in  specie. 
—  The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at 
Philadelphia,  in  1845,  had  7  instructors 
and  120  students;  Dickinson  College  (Me¬ 
thodist),  at  Carlisle,  8  instructors  and  97 
students;  Jefferson  College  at  Canons- 
burg,  8  instructors  and  170  students; 
Washington  College,  6  instructors  and 
191  students ;  Alleghany  College  (Metho¬ 
dist)  at  Meadville,  5  instructors  and  100 
students;  the  Western  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  at  Pittsburgh,  5  instructors 
and  64  students ;  the  Pennsylvania  Col¬ 
lege,  at  Gettysburg,  founded  in  1832,  4 
instructors  and  76  students;  Lafayette 
College,  at  Easton,  founded  also  in  1832, 
7  instructors  and  130  students ;  and  Mar¬ 
shall  College,  at  Mercersburg,  founded  in 
1836,  4  instructors  and  49  students.  — 
There  are  5  theological  seminaries  in 
Pennsylvania: — the  German  Reformed 
Seminary,  at  York,  with  2  instructors  and 
20  students;  the  Lutheran  Seminary,  at 
Gettysburg,  with  3  instructors  and  26  stu¬ 
dents;  the  Western  Theological  Seminary 
(Presbyterian)  at  Alleghany  Town,  with 
3  instructors  and  54  students ;  the  Semi¬ 
nary  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church, 
at  Pittsburg,  with  1  instructor  and  19  stu¬ 
dents;  and  the  Theological  School  of  the 
Associate  Church,  at  Canonsburg,  with  2 
instructors  and  30  students.  There  are, 
also,  4  medical  schools  in  the  state,  all  of 
them  at  Philadelphia : — the  Medical  De¬ 
partment  of  the  University  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  with  8  instructors  and  446  students ; 
the  Jefferson  Medical  School,  with  7  in¬ 
structors  and  409  students;  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  Pennsylvania  College, 
founded  in  1839,  with  6  instructors  and 
60  students;  and  the  Franklin  Medical 
School,  which  obtained  a  charter  from  the 
Legislature  at  its  last  session  (1846). 
And  a  law  school  exists  at  Carlisle,  in 
connexion  with  Dickinson  College. — The 
Pennsylvania  canals  are : — the  Delaware 
section  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal,  extend¬ 
ing  along  the  Delaware  from  Bristol  to 
'das ton,  length  00  miles,  and  cost  $1,374,- 


744  ;  the  Eastern  section,  from  Columbia, 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  to 
Duncan’s  Island,  length  44  miles,  and  cost 
$1,734,958;  the  Juniata  section,  from 
Duncan’s  Island,  along  the  valley  of  the 
Juniata,  to  Hollidaysburg,  length  129 
miles,  and  cost  about  $3,500,000 ;  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  section,  from  Duncan’s  Island, 
along  the  western  bank  of  the  Susquehan¬ 
na,  to  Northumberland,  length  39  miles, 
and  cost  $1,040,000 ;  the  North  Branch, 
from  Northumberland,  along  the  north 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Lackawana,  above  Wilkesbarre, 
length  73  miles,  and  cost  $2,090,000;  the 
Western  Branch,  from  Northumberland, 
along  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna, 
to  Farrandsville,  length  73  miles,  and  cost 
$1,708,579;  the  Western  section,  from 
the  western  termination  of  the  Alleghany 
Portage  railroad,  near  Johnston,  down  the 
Conemaugh  and  the  Kiskiminetas  to  the 
Alleghany,  and  down  this  river  to  Alle¬ 
ghany  city,  opposite  Pittsburg,  length  105 
miles,  and  cost  $2,823,192 ;  the  Erie  and 
Beaver  canal,  from  the  town  of  Beaver,  on 
the  Ohio,  to  that  of  Erie,  in  the  N.  W. 
corner  of  the  state,  length  136  miles,  and 
cost  $4,000,000;  the  Schuylkill,  Lacka- 
waxen,  Lehigh,  Union,  Conestoga,  Cone- 
wago,  and  French  creek  feeder  canals, 
noticed  in  a  previous  volume;  the  Frank¬ 
lin  Line  canal,  from  the  latter,  -above 
Meadville,  to  the  Erie  canal  at  Conneaut 
lake,  length  22  miles,  and  cost  $442,558; 
the  Codorus  canal,  from  the  town  of  York 
to  the  Susquehanna  river,  length  11  miles, 
and  cost  $100,000 ;  the  Wiconisco  canal, 
along  the  east  bank  of  the  Susquehanna, 
from  Clark’s  ferry,  near  Duncan’s  Island, 
to  Millersburg,  at  the  mouth  of  Wiconisco 
creek,  length  12  miles,  and  cost  $400,000  ; 
the  canal  from  Wrightsville  to  Havre  de* 
Grace,  along  the  Susquehanna,  length  45 
miles,  and  cost  $3,500,000  ;  and  the  Bald 
Eagle  canal,  from  the  West  Branch  canal 
to  Bellefonte,  length  25  miles,  and  cost 
$225,000. — The  principal  railroads  of  this 
state  are  : — the  Philadelphia  and  Trenton, 
length  30  miles,  and  cost  $500,000 ;  the 
Philadelphia  and  Pottsville,  length  95 
miles,  and  cost  $9,457,570 ;  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  and  Columbia,  length  82  miles,  and 
cost  $4,200,000;  the  Philadelphia  and 
Wilmington,  length  27  miles;  the  Harris¬ 
burg  and  Lancaster,  length  36  miles,  and 
cost  $860,000;  the  Cumberland  Valley, 
from  Harrisburg,  through  Carlisle,  to 
Chambersburg,  length  50  miles,  and  cost 
$1,250,000 ;  the  Danville  and  Pottsville, 
from  Pottsville  to  Sunbury,  length  44 
miles;  the  Blossburg  and  Corning,  from 
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the  bituminous  coal  region  of  Blossburg  to 
the  Chemung  canal  in  New  York,  length 
40  miles,  and  cost  $600,000;  the  Alle¬ 
ghany  Portage,  length  37  miles,  and'cost 
$1,783,000 ;  the  Williamsport  and  Elmira, 
completed  only  from  the  former  of  these 
places  to  Ralston,  a  distance  of  25  miles, 
at  a  cost  ot  $400,000 ;  the  Beaver  Mea¬ 
dow,  from  Parryville,  on  the  Lehigh,  be¬ 
low  Mauch  Chunk,  to  the  Beaver  Meadow 
coal  mines,  length  20  miles,  and  cost 
$150,000;  the  Mauch  Chunk,  from  the 
coal  landing  at  Mauch  Chunk  to  the  sum¬ 
mit  mines,  length  9  miles,  and  cost  $100,- 
000  ;  another  railroad,  5^  miles  long,  from 
Mauch  Chunk  to  the  coal  mines  on  Rhume 
run;  the  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna,  from 
Whitehaven,  on  the  Lehigh,  to  Wilkes- 
barre,  on  the  Susquehanna,  length  20 
miles,  and  cost  $1,250,000 ;  the  Hazleton, 
which  branches  off  from  the  Beaver  Mea¬ 
dow  railroad,  is  8  miles  long,  and  cost 
$120,000;  the  Little  Schuylkill,  between 
Port  Clinton  and  Tamaqua,  length  23 
miles,  and  cost  $326,500;  the  Carbondale 
and  Honesdale,  length  17  miles,  and  cost 
$504,000;  the  Mine  Hill  and  Schuylkill 
Haven  railroad,  on  the  west  branch  of  the 
Schuylkill,  length  20  miles,  and  cost 
$400,000 ;  the  Philadelphia  and  Norris¬ 
town,  length  17  miles,  together  with  a 
branch  of  3  miles  to  Germantown,  cost  of 
the  whole  road  $800,000;  the  Ly kens’ 
Valley,  from  Millerstown,  on  the  Susque¬ 
hanna,  to  the  Wiconisco  coal  mines,  in 
Dauphin  county,  length  16^  miles,  and 
cost  $170,000 ;  and  also  the  Philadelphia 
and  Westchester  railroad,  from  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  railroad  to  the  town  of  Westchester, 
a  distance  of  10  miles;  the  Franklin,  from 
the  Cumberland  Valley  railroad,  at  Cham- 
bersburg,  to  Williamsport,  in  Maryland, 
length  30  miles;  the  York  and  Wrights- 
ville,  length  13  miles  ;  the  Strasburg,  from 
the  Cumberland  Valley  road  to  Strasburg, 
length  7  miles ;  the  Mount  Carbon,  from 
Mount  Carbon  to  Norwegian  creek,  length 
7^  miles;  the  Schuylkill  Valley,  from 
Port  Carbon  to  Tuscarora,  and  branches, 
the  whole  25  miles  long ;  the  Mill  Creek, 
from  Port  Carbon  to  coal  mines,  length  9 
miles;  the  Mine  Hill  and  Schuylkill  Ha¬ 
ven,  length  20  miles;  &c. —  The  chief 
towns,  with  their  population  in  1840,  are : 
—  Philadelphia,  220,423;  Pittsburg,  21,- 
115;  Lancaster,  8417;  Reading,  8410; 
Harrisburg,  5980;  Easton,  4865;  York, 
4479 ;  Carlisle,  4351 ;  Pottsville,  4345 ; 
&.c. — An  amended  constitution  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  was  adopted  in  1838.  The  chief 
alterations  from  trie  former  were:— that 
(lie  Legislature  should  meet  on  the  1st 


Tuesday  of  January  in  each  year ;  that  the 
senators  should  be  chosen  for  three  years ; 
that  the  governor  should  not  hold  his  of¬ 
fice  for  longer  than  two  consecutive  terms 
of  three  years  each ;  that  white  freemen 
only  shall  vote  ;  that  county  officers  shall 
be  elected  by  the  people ;  that  the  senate 
shall  confirm  the  appointment  of  judges 
made  by  the  governor ;  that  the  judges  of 
the  supreme  court  shall  hold  offiqe  "for  15 
years,  and  the  judges  of  the  common  pleas 
and  other  courts  of  record,  for  10  years, 
instead  of  for  life,  as  heretofore. 

Delaware.  —  Population,  in  1840,  78,- 
085 ;  and  1  representative  in  Congress. — 
The  receipts  into  the  state  treasury,  in 
1844,  amounted  to  $42,352 ;  the  expendi¬ 
ture  to  $36,671.  There  is  no  public  debt ; 
and  there  is  a  school-fund  of  $200,700. — 
The  sum  of  $3276  was  appropriated  by 
the  state,  in  1844,  to  the  fund  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  Delaware  College,  at  Newark. 
This  institution  had,  in  1845,  7  instructors 
and  112  students.  —  A  railroad  has  been 
constructed,  in  continuation  with  that  from 
Philadelphia  to  Wilmington,  from  the  last 
mentioned  place  to  Havre  de  Grace,  on 
the  Susquehanna,  32  miles  in  length. — 
In  1839,  this  state  had  4  banks,  and  4 
branches  of  banks,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $1,071,318,  a  circulation  of 
$708,053,  and  $141,589  in  specie. — The 
population  of  the  three  principal  towns, 
Wilmington,  Dover,  and  Newcastle,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  census  of  1840,  was,  re¬ 
spectively,  8367,  3790,  and  3661. — A  new 
constitution  of  government  was  adopted  in 
1831.  The  legislative  power  is  vested  in 
a  General  Assembly,  consisting  of  a  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  former  body  are  chosen  for  4 
years,  3  from  each  county ;  those  of  the 
latter  for  2  years,  7  from  each  county. 
A  session  of  the  Legislature  is  held  every 
2  years.  The  Governor  is  elected  by  the 
people  for  the  term  of  4  years,  and  is  ever 
afterwards  ineligible.  The  right  of  suf¬ 
frage  belongs  to  every  white  male  citizen 
of  the  age  of  22,  who  has  resided  one  year 
within  the  state,  and  paid  a  county  tax ; 
and  every  white  male  citizen  under  the 
age  of  22  years,  and  of  the  age  of  21,  is 
entitled  to  vote,  though  not  having  paid  a 
tax.  The  judges  are  appointed  by  the 
governor,  and  hold  office  during  good  be¬ 
haviour.  It  is  provided  that  no  act  of  in¬ 
corporation  shall  be  passed  without  a  vote 
of  2-3ds  of  each  branch  of  the  Legislature, 
unless  in  the  case  of  the  renewal  of  an 
existing  corporation ;  and  every  act  may 
be  repealed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  And  it  is  also  provided  that  no 
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aci  of  incorporation  which  shall  be  here¬ 
after  passed  shall  continue  in  force  longer 
than  20  years,  without  being  re-enacted, 
unless  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  public  im¬ 
provement. 

Maryland. — Population,  in  1840,  469,- 
232;  and  has  6  representatives  in  Con¬ 
gress. — Revenue  in  1844,  $743,479 ;  and 
expenditure  $635,524.  Among  the  items 
constituting  this  last  were  for  the  payment 
of  the  interest  on  the  state  debt,  $395,059, 
— for  common  schools,  $34,069, — for  col¬ 
leges  and  academies,  $18,400,  —  and  for 
charitable  institutions,  $16,665.  The  debt 
of  the  state  amounted  to  $11,986,784,  the 
annual  interest  on  which  is  $655,341.  In 
December  1844,  nearly  $1,500,000  of  in¬ 
terest  remained  unpaid. — In  1839,  Mary¬ 
land  had  24  banks,  and  branches  of  banks, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $11,419,999, 
a  circulation  of  $3, 798, 067,  and  $1,679,066 
in  specie. — In  1845,  8t.  John’s  College,  at 
Annapolis,  had  5  instructors  and  27  stu¬ 
dents;  St.  Mary’s  College  (Rom.  Catho¬ 
lic),  at  Baltimore,  16  instructors  and  160 
students;  and  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College 
(Rom.  Catholic),  at  Emmetsburg,  12  in¬ 
structors  and  130  students.  The  Medical 
School  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  at 
Baltimore,  has  6  instructors  and  100  stu¬ 
dents;  and  the  Washington  Medical  Col¬ 
lege,  also  at  Baltimore,  6  instructors  and 
25  students. — The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
canal  has  been  completed  from  George¬ 
town  to  Cumberland,  a  distance  of  185 
miles,  at  a  cost  of  $12,370,000.  The  Bal¬ 
timore  and  Ohio  railroad  is,  also,  com¬ 
pleted  from  Baltimore  to  Cumberland, 
length  181  miles,  and  cost  $7,624,000. 
The  other  railroads  are,  —  the  Baltimore 
and  Washington,  30^  miles  long,  and  cost 
$1,700,000;  the  Annapolis  branch  of  this, 

20  miles  long,  and  cost  $200,000;  the 
Baltimore  and  Susquehanna,  between  Bal¬ 
timore  and  York,  57  miles  long,  and  cost 
$3,000,000 ;  that  from  Baltimore  to  Havre 
de  Grace,  36  miles  long,  and  completing 
the  line  of  railroad  between  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  through  the  state  of  Dela¬ 
ware;  and  the  Reistertown  Branch  rail¬ 
road,  from  the  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna 
railroad  to  Reistertown,  a  distance  of  8 
miles. — The  chief  towns  with  the  number 
of  their  inhabitants  in  1840,  are : — Balti¬ 
more,  102,313;  Hagerstown,  7197;  Fre- 
dericktown,  5182 ,  and  Annapolis,  2792. — 
Amendments  to  the  constitution  of  this 
state  were  adopted  in  1838,  according  to 
which  the  senate  is  to  consist  hereafter  of 

21  members,  elected  for  2,  4,  and  6  years, 
— one-third  to  be  elected  every  2d  year; 
»ne  house  of  delegates  to  consist  of  79 


members,  elected  annually,  —  to  be  n 
creased  in  number  with  the  increase  of 
the  population.  The  governor  is  to  be 
elected  by  the  people  q,very  three  years; 
and  the  state  being  divided  into  three  dis¬ 
tricts,  he  is  to  be  elected  from  each  dis¬ 
trict  in  turn.  The  relation  of  master  and 
slave  cannot  be  altered  without  the  unani¬ 
mous  consent  of  two  successive  legisla¬ 
tures;  and  not  then,  without  a  full  restitu¬ 
tion  to  the  master  for  his  property. 

Virginia. — Population,  in  1840,  1,239,- 
797 ;  and  has  15  representatives  in  Con¬ 
gress.  —  The  amount  received  into  the 
public  treasury,  in  1844,  was  $1,503,743; 
and  the  amount  expended,  in  the  same 
year,  was  $1,526,358.  Among  the  items 
composing  the  latter,  were  included  $350,- 
000  for  the  refunding  of  a  temporary 
loan  incurred  during  the  preceding  year; 
$15,000  for  the  University  of  Virginia; 
$10,000  for  the  Medical  College  at  Rich¬ 
mond  ;  $69,252  for  the  common  schools ; 
$6000  for  the  Military  School  at  Lexing¬ 
ton  ;  $10,000  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and 
Blind  Institutions;  $68,382  for  lunatics 
and  lunatic  asylums;  and  $12,571  for  peni¬ 
tentiary  expenses.  The  nominal  amount 
of  the  state  debt  was  $7,360,932 ;  but  as 
$1,392,884  of  this  debt  was  owned  by  the 
state  itself,  its  real  amount  was  the  differ¬ 
ence  of  these  sums,  or  $5,968,048. — There 
were,  in  1839,  6  banks,  and  21  branches 
of  banks,  having  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$8,074,456,  a  circulation  of  $8,231,918, 
and  $2,360,423  in  specie.  —  In  1845,  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary,  at  Wil¬ 
liamsburg,  had  4  instructors  and  98  stu¬ 
dents;  Hampden-Sidney  College,  in  Prince 
Edward  county,  5  instructors  and  65# stu¬ 
dents;  Washington  College,  at  Lexing¬ 
ton,  6  instructors  and  136  students;  the 
University  of  Virginia,  at  Charlottesville, 
9  instructors  and  170  students ;  Randolph- 
Macon  College  (Methodist),  at  Boydton, 
founded  in  1832,  8  instructors  and  73  stu¬ 
dents;  and  Emory  and  Henry  (Methodist), 
at  Glade  Spring,  founded  in  1839,  4  in¬ 
structors  and  46  students.  The  Episcopal 
Theological  School  of  Virginia,  in  Fairfax 
county,  had  4  instructors  and  53  students; 
the  Union  Theological  Seminary  (Pres¬ 
byterian),  in  Prince  Edward  county,  3  in¬ 
structors  and  20  students;  and  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Baptist  Seminary,  at  Richmond, 
founded  in  1832,  3  instructors  and  67  stu¬ 
dents.  The  Law  School  of  William  and 
Mary  College  had  1  instructor  and  32 
students ;  the  Law  School  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Virginia,  1  .instructor  and  72 
students;  the  Medical  School  in  the  same 
institution,  3  instructors  and  45  students; 
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and  the  Richmond  Medical  College,  found¬ 
ed  in  1838,  6  instructors  and  75  students. 
—  The  James  river  improvements  and 
canal  have  been  completed  from  Rich¬ 
mond  to  Buchanan,  a  distance  .of  175 
miles,  at  a  cost  of  $5,000,000.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  railroads  are  the  Richmond,  Fre¬ 
dericksburg,  and  Potomac,  length  75 
miles,  and  cost  $800,000;  the  ‘Louisa, 
branching  oft  from  this  24  miles  from 
Richmond,  and  extending  to  Gordonsville, 
length  50  miles,  and  cost  $650,000.  The 
Portsmouth  and  Roanoke,  from  Ports¬ 
mouth  to  Weldon  (N.C.),  length  79  miles, 
and  cost  $1,500,000 ;  the  Greensville  and 
Roanoke,  from  near  Hicks  to  Gaston 
(N.C.),  length  18  miles,  and  cost  $285,- 
000;  the  Richmond  and  Petersburg,  length 
23  miles,  and  cost  $700,000;  the  Peters¬ 
burg  and  Roanoke,  from  Petersburg  to 
Weldon,  length  62  miles,  and  cost  $970,- 
000;  the  Winchester  and  Potomac,  be¬ 
tween  Winchester  and  Harper’s  Ferry, 
length  32  miles,  and  cost  $500,000;  the 
City  Point,  extending  from  Petersburg  to 
City  Point,  a  distance  of  13J  miles ;  and 
the  Chesterfield,  from  coal  mines  to  Rich¬ 
mond. — The  chief  towns,  with  their  popu¬ 
lation,  are:  —  Richmond,  20,153;  Peters¬ 
burg,  11,136;  Norfolk,  10,920 ;  Wheeling, 
7885;  Lynchburg,  6395;  Fredericksburg, 
3974;  Winchester,  3454;  &c. 

North  Carolina. — Population  in  1840, 
753,419 ;  and  9  representatives  in  Con¬ 
gress. — The  chief  receipts  into  the  trea¬ 
sury  of  the  state,  in  1844,  amounted  to 
$84,796;  and  the  chief  expenditures  to 
$141,407.  There  is  no  public  debt. — In 
1839,  there  were  10  banks  and  branches 
of  banks,  with  a  capital  of  $3,100,750,  a 
circulation  of  $2,114,140,  and  $723,875  in 
specie. — The  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  at  Chapel  Hill,  had,  in  1845,  9  in¬ 
structors  and  150  students ;  Davidson  Col¬ 
lege,  in  Mecklenburg  county,  founded  in 
1838,  3  instructors  and  44  students ;  and 
Wake  Forest  College  (Baptist),  also  found¬ 
ed  in  1838,  3  instructors  and  24  students. 
— The  railways  which  have  been  con¬ 
structed  in  this  state  are  the  Wilmingfton 
and  Raleigh,  which  extends  from  Wil- 
mington  to  Weldon,  on  the  Roanoke, 
length  1614  miles,  and  cost  $1,800,000 ; 
and  the  Raleigh  and  Gaston,  uniting  at 
the  latter  place  with  the  Petersburg  and 
Roanoke  railroad,  length  86  miles,  and 
cost  $1,600,000.  —  The  principal  towns, 
and  their  population  in  1840,  are  : — Wil¬ 
mington,  4744;  Fayetteville,  4285  ;  New- 
bern,  3690 ;  Raleigh,  2244 ;  &c.  —  The 
constitution  was  amended  in  1835.  The 
governor,  senate,  and  house  of  commons, 
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are  to  be  chosen  by  the  people  every  2 
years,  and  the  council  of  state  is  to  be 
elected  by  the  joint  vote  of  the  two  houses. 
The  right  of  voting  for  senators  is  con¬ 
fined  to  persons  possessing  a  freehold  pro¬ 
perty  of  50  acres.  And  the  32d  section 
of  the  old  constitution,  “that  no  person 
who  shall  deny  the  being  of  God,  or  the 
truth  of  the  Protestant  religion,  or  the 
divine  authority  of  either  the  Old  or  New 
Testaments,  or  who  shall  hold  religious 
principles  incompatible  with  the  freedom 
and  safety  of  the  state,  shall  be  capable 
of  holding  any  office,  or  place  of  trust  or 
profit,  in  the  civil  department,  within  this 
state,”  was  amended  by  substituting  for 
the  word  Protestant  the  word  Christian. 

South  Carolina. — Population  in  1840, 
594,398;  and  has  7  representatives  in 
Congress.  —  The  public  receipts,  during 
the  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  September 
1844,  amounted  to  $306,831;  and  the 
moneys  expended  to  $347,704.  The  debt 
was  $3,021,672. — In  November  1838,  S. 
Carolina  had  11  banks,  and  2  branches  of 
banks,  with  a  capital  of  $8,952,343,  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  $,4566,327,  and  $2,000,149  in 
specie. — Charleston  College,  in  the  city 
of  Charleston,  had,  in  1845,  4  instructors 
and  40  students ;  and  the  College  of  South 
Carolina,  at  Columbia,  7  instructors  and 
150  students.  The  Southern  Theological 
Seminary  (Presbyterian),  at  Columbia, 
founded  in  1831,  had  2  instructors  and  16 
students ;  the  Lutheran  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  at  Lexington,  founded  in  1835,  2 
instructors  and  10  students;  and  the  Fur¬ 
man  Theological  Seminary  (Baptist),  in 
Fairfield  district,  2  instructors  and  30  stu¬ 
dents.  The  Medical  College  of  the  state 
of  S.  C.,  at  Charleston,  founded  in  1833, 
had  8  instructors  and  158  students. — The 
South  Carolina  railroad,  extending  from 
Charleston  to  Hamburg,  a  distance  of  136 
miles,  was  completed  in  1834,  at  a  cost 
of  $1,700,000.  It  has  since  been  disposed 
of  to  the  Charleston,  Louisville,  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Railroad  Company,  to  constitute  a 
part  of  their  projected  route.  The  Colum¬ 
bia  Branch  railroad  extends  from  Branch- 
ville,  on  the  S.  C.  railroad,  to  Columbia, 
and  is  66  miles  long. — The  only  towns  of 
any  importance  are  Charleston,  with  29, 
261  inhabitants,  and  Columbia,  with  4340 
Georgia. — Population  in  1840, 691,392 
and  has  8  representatives  in  Congress.— 
The  revenue  of  this  state,  in  1843,  was 
$314,905 ;  and  the  expenditure  $267,764. 
The  state  debt  amounted  to  $1,600,000.— 
Georgia  had,  in  October.  1838  37  banks 
and  branches  of  banks,  with  a  capital  of 
$15,025,971,  a  circulation  of  $5,121,604 
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and  $3,232,274  in  specie. — Franklin  Col¬ 
lege,  at  Athens,  in  1845,  had  9  instructors 
and  116  students  ;  Oglethorpe  College,  at 
Midway,  founded  in  1836,  6  instructors 
and  65  students ;  Emory  College  (Metho¬ 
dist),  at  Oxford,  founded  in  1837,  5  in¬ 
structors  and  70  students;  and  Christ  Col¬ 
lege  (Episcopalian)  at  Montpelier,  founded 
in  1839,  4  instructors  and  35  students. 
The  Medical  College  of  Georgia,  at  Au¬ 
gusta,  founded  in  1830,  had  7  instructors 
and  115  students.  —  The  Savannah  and 
Ogeechee  canal  was  completed  at  an  ex¬ 
pense  very  little  exceeding  the  estimated 
cost;  the  Brunswick  canal,  from  Bruns¬ 
wick  to  the  river  Altamaha,  a  distance  of 
12  miles,  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
$500,000. — The  railroads  of  this  state  are : 
— the  Georgia,  from  Augusta  to  De  Kalb 
county,  length  165  miles,  and  a  branch, 
33  miles  long,  to  Athens,  both  together 
having  cost  $3,300,000 ;  the  Western  and 
Atlantic,  from  De  Kalb  county  to  Chatta¬ 
nooga,  on  the  Tennessee  river,  length  136 
miles,  and  cost  $3,600,000 ;  the  Central, 
from  Savannah  to  Macon,  length  194 
miles,  and  cost  $2,600,000 ;  and  the  Mon¬ 
roe,  from  Macon  to  Forsyth,  length  25 
miles,  and  cost  $300,000.  —  The  chief 
towns,  with  their  population,  are : — Savan¬ 
nah,  11,214;  Augusta,  6,403;  Macon, 
3927 ;  and  Columbus,  3114. — An  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  constitution  was  adopted  in 
1839,  reducing  the  number  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  two  houses  composing  the  le¬ 
gislature. 

Alabama.  —  Population  590,756 ;  and 
has  7  representatives  in  Congress. — Reve¬ 
nue,  during  the  year  1844,  $243,646 ;  ex¬ 
penditure,  $120,098.  This  state  has  en¬ 
gaged  largely  in  the  business  of  banking 
on  its  own  account,  having  a  bank  at  the 
seat  of  government,  Tuscaloosa,  with 
branches  at  Mobile,  Huntsville,  Mont¬ 
gomery,  and  Decatur ;  and  to  provide  for 
the  capital  of  these  institutions,  a  public 
debt  ha.=  been  contracted  of  nearly  $10,- 
000,000.  —  In  October  1838,  there  were 
7  banks  and  branches  of  banks,  having  a 
capital  of  $11,996,332,  a  circulation  of 
$6,779,678,  and  $1,687,046  in  specie. — 
The  University  of  Alabama,  at  Tuscaloosa, 
in  1S45,  had  8  instructors  and  80  students. 
La  Grange  College  (Methodist),  at  La 
Grange,  founded  in  1831,  3  instructors  and 
106  students;  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
College,  at  Spring  Hill,  near  Mobile, 
fbunded  in  1839,  3  instructors  and  70  stu¬ 
dents.  —  A  canal  has  been  constructed 
around  the  Muscle  Shoals  of  the  Tennes¬ 
see  river,  from  the  head  of  the  falls  to 
Florence,  a  distance  of  35f  miles,  at  a 


cost  of  $571,835 ;  and  the  Huntsville  ca¬ 
nal  reaches  from  Triana,  on  the  Tennes¬ 
see,  to  Huntsville,  and  is  16  miles  long, 
and  cost  $100,000.  The  principal  rail¬ 
roads  are : — the  Tuscumbia  and  Decatur, 
extending  round  the  Muscle  Shoals  of  the 
Tennessee  river,  length  45  miles,  and  cost 
$450,000;  the  Florida,  Alabama,  and  Geor¬ 
gia,  from  Pensacola  to  Montgomery,  length 
156  miles,  and  cost  $2,500,000 ;  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  and  Chattahoochee,  from  Mont¬ 
gomery  to  West  Point,  in  Georgia,  length 
85  miles;  and  the  Wetumpka  and  Coosa, 
length  10  miles. — The  chief  towns,  with 
their  population  in  1840,  are  Mobile,  12,- 
672 ;  Montgomery,  2179 ;  and  Tuscaloosa, 
1949. 

Mississippi. — Population  in  1840,  375,- 
651 ;  and  has  4  representatives  in  Con¬ 
gress. — The  revenue  of  this  state,  during 
the  year  ending  on  the  1st  of  March  1843, 
was  $311,180 ;  and  the  sums  expended  to 
$304,428.  The  public  debt  amounted  to 
$2,615,050. — In  June  1838,  there  were  38 
banks  and  branches  of  banks,  with  an  ag¬ 
gregate  capital  of  $21,900,081,  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  $12,410,308,  and  $751,035  in  spe¬ 
cie. — The  college  at  Oakland,  founded  in 
1831,  had,  in  1845,  5  instructors  and  105 
students ;  and  Centenary  College  (Metho¬ 
dist),  at  Brandon  Springs,  founded  in 
1841,  6  instructors  and  170  students.  — 
Mississippi  has  the  following  railroads : — 
the  Vicksburg  and  Jackson,  length  45 
miles,  and  cost  $460,000 ;  the  Woodville 
and  St.  Francisville,  from  Woodville  to 
the  Mississippi,  in  Louisiana,  length  29 
miles,  and  cost  $170,000 ;  the  Port  Gibson 
and  Grand  Gulph,  length  74  miles,  and 
cost  $50,000 ;  the  Jackson  and  Brandon, 
length  14  miles,  and  cost  $100,000;  and 
the  Mississippi  railroad,  which  is  to  extend 
from  Natchez,  through  Jackson,  to  Clinton, 
in  Madison  county,  a  distance  of  150  miles, 
has  been  completed  to  Malcolm,  40  miles 
from  Natchez. — The  two  most  important 
towns,  with  their  population,  are: — Nat¬ 
chez,  4800 ;  and  Vicksburg,  3104. — The 
constitution  of  the  state  was  revised  and 
amended  in  1832.  The  senate  is  to  be 
chosen  for  4  years,  and  the  house  of  re¬ 
presentatives  for  2  years.  The  governor 
is  elected  for  a  term  of  2  years ;  the  supe¬ 
rior  judges  for  6  years,  and  the  inferior 
judges  for  shorter  terms.  All  these  legis¬ 
lators  and  magistrates  are  chosen  by  the 
people;  and  suffrage  is  universal.  The 
legislature  meets  once  in  2  years. 

Louisiana. — Population  in  1840,  352,- 
411,  and  has  4  representatives  in  Con¬ 
gress. — The  receipts  into  the  treasury  of 
the  state,  during  the  year  1843,  amounted 
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to  $746,794;  and  the  expenditures  to 
$652,560.  —  The  state  debt,  in  February 
1844,  amounted  to  $20,398,000. — At  the 
close  of  the  year  1838,  Louisiana  had  47 
banks  and  branches  of  banks,  with  an  ag¬ 
gregate  capital  of  $40,930,376,  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  $6,280,588,  and  $3,987,697  in  spe¬ 
cie. — The  Louisiana  College,  at  Jackson, 
in  1845,  had  9  instructors  and  109  students  ; 
Jefferson  College,  at  Bringiers,  founded  in 
1831,  14  instructors  and  122  students  ;  St. 
Charles  College  (Roman  Catholic),  at 
Grand  Coteau,  9  instructors  and  65  stu- 
dets ;  the  Baton  Rouge  College,  founded 
in  1838,  4  instructors  and  45  students; 
and  the  Franklin  College,  at  Opelousas, 
founded  in  1839,  4  instructors  and  70  stu¬ 
dents.  The  Medical  College  of  Louisi¬ 
ana,  at  New  Orleans,  founded  in  1835, 
had  7  instructors  and  30  students. — The 
Barataria,  or  New  Orleans  and  Teche 
canal,  from  New  Orleans  to  Berwick  bay, 
is  85  miles  in  length;  and  a  canal  has 
been  constructed  from  New  Orleans  to 
Lake  Pontchartrain,  a  distance  of  6  miles, 
called  the  Orleans  Bank  canal,  at  a  cost 
of  $1,000,000. — The  railroads  of  the  state, 
besides  the  Pontchartrain  railroad,  are  : — 
the  West  Feliciana,  from  St.  Francisville 
to  Woodville,  in  the  state  of  Mississippi, 
length  20  miles ;  the  New  Orleans  and 
Carrollton,  4^  miles  of  which  have  been 
completed,  from  the  former  place  to  La¬ 
fayette  ;  the  Orleans  Street,  extending 
from  New  Orleans  41  miles  to  the  Bayou 
St.  John ;  the  Mexico  Gulf,  from  New 
Orleans  to  Pascagoula  Sound ;  and  80 
miles  of  the  projected  New  Orleans  and 
Nashville  railroad.  —  The  chief  towns, 
with  their  population  in  1840,  are : — New 
Orleans,  102,193;  Opelousas  city,  10,706; 
Fayette  city,  3207 ;  and  Baton  Rouge, 
2269. 

Tennessee. — Population,  in  1840,  829,- 
210;  and  has  11  representatives  in  Con¬ 
gress. — The  receipts  into  the  treasury,  in 
1844,  were  $271,823;  and  the  expendi¬ 
ture  $261,416.  Of  the  latter  $47,613 
were  for  common  schools;  $22,320  for 
academies  ;  $10,859  for  charitable  institu¬ 
tions  ;  and  $20,461  for  internal  improve¬ 
ments.  The  debt  of  the  state  amounted 
to  $3,244,417.  —  In  1839,  the  banks  and 
branches  of  banks  in  Tennessee  were  22 
in  number,  having  an  aggregate  capital 
of  $6,488,192,  a  circulation  of  $2,607,830, 
and  $1,177,969  in  specie.  —  Greenville 
College  had,  in  1845,  2  instructors  and  41 
students ;  Washington  College,  in  Wash¬ 
ington  county,  1  instructor  and  43  stu¬ 
dents;  the  University  of  Nashville,  6  in¬ 
structors  and  86  students ;  the  East  Ten¬ 


nessee  College,  at  Knoxville,  6  instructors 
and  70  students;  the  Cumberland  College, 
at  Lebanon,  4  instructors  and  49  students; 
and  the  Franklin  College,  near  Nashville, 
founded  in  1844,  7  instructors  and  90  stu¬ 
dents.  The  South-Western  Theological 
Seminary  (Presbyterian),  at  Maryville, 
had  2  instructors  and  24  students.  —  The 
railroads  of  the  state  are : — the  Hiwassee, 
from  Knoxville  to  the  Western  and  At¬ 
lantic  railroad  of  Georgia,  a  distance  of  98 
miles ;  the  La  Grange  and  Memphis,  50 
miles  long;  and  the  Somerville  branch  of 
this,  from  Moscow  to  Somerville,  16  miles 
long. — Nashville,  the  seat  of  government, 
has  6929  inhabitants.  —  The  constitution 
of  this  state  was  amended  in  1835,  when 
the  number  of  representatives  in  the  legis¬ 
lature  was  restricted  to  75,  until  the  popu¬ 
lation  should  reach  1,500,000,  and  after¬ 
wards  not  to  exceed  90.  The  senators 
are  not  to  exceed  2-3ds  of  the  representa¬ 
tives.  Ministers  of  the  gospel  are  not 
eligible  to  a  seat  in  either  house ;  and  no 
person  who  denies  the  being  of  a  God,  or 
who  may  be  concerned  in  a  duel,  can  hold 
a  civil  office.  Lotteries  are  prohibited. 

Kentucky.  —  Population,  in  1840,  779,- 
828;  and  has  10  representatives  in  Con¬ 
gress. —  The  public  revenue,  during  the 
year  1843,  was  $543,739;  and  the  ex¬ 
penditure  $470,848.  The  amount  of  the 
debt  was  $3,085,000.  —  In  1839,  there 
were  16  banks  and  branches  of  banks, 
having  an  aggregate  capital  of  $8,918,004, 
a  circulation  of  $5,418,320,  and  $1,613,- 
133  in  specie. — Transylvania  College,  at 
Lexington,  had  in  1845,  7  instructors  and 
215  students;  St.  Joseph’s  College  (Roman 
Catholic),  at  Bardstown,  11  instructors 
and  69  students ;  Centre  College,  at  Dan¬ 
ville,  5  instructors  and  185  students ;  Au¬ 
gusta  College  (Methodist),  at  Augusta,  6 
instructors  and  75  students ;  Georgetown 
College  (Baptist),  founded  in  1830,  6  in¬ 
structors  and  132  students;  Bacon  Col¬ 
lege,  at  IJarrodsburg,  founded  in  1836,  8 
instructors  and  203  students;  and  St. 
Mary’s  College  (Roman  Catholic),  in  Ma¬ 
rion  county,  founded  in  1837,  9  instructors 
and  150  students.  The  Medical  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Transylvania  College  had  7  in¬ 
structors  and  214  students;  and  the  Law 
School  connected  with  that  institution,  3 
instructors  and  75  students.  The  Louis¬ 
ville  Medical  Institute,  founded  in  1837, 
had  6  instructors  and  242  students. — The 
Louisville  and  Portland  canal  has  been 
completed  at  an  expense  of  $1,000,000, 
and  is  wide  enough  and  deep  enough  t ti 
admit  of  the  passage  through  it  of  steam¬ 
boats  of  the  largest  size  navigating  the 
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Ohio  river;  and  the  navigation  of  the 
Kentucky,  Licking,  Green,  and  Barren 
rivers,  has  been  improved  at  an  expense 
of  upwards  of  $3,000,000. — The  Lexing¬ 
ton  and  Ohio  railroad  extends  from  Lex¬ 
ington  to  Frankfort,  is  29  miles  long,  and 
cost  $400,000:  it  is  intended  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  Ohio  river,  at  Louisville. — 
The  chief  towns,  with  their  population  in 
1840,  are:  —  Louisville,  21,210 ;  Lexing¬ 
ton,  6697 ;  Maysville,  2741 ;  and  Frank¬ 
fort,  1917. 

Ohio. — Population,  in  1840,  1,519,467; 
and  has  21  representatives  in  Congress. — 
The  receipts  into  the  public  treasury,  in 
the  year  ending  on  the  15th  of  November 

1844,  were  $277,155;  and  the  expenditures 
$239,141.  The  amount  of  the  state  debt 
was  $19,276,751. — In  1839,  this  state  had 
33  banks  and  1  branch  bank,  with  a  bank¬ 
ing  capital  of  $10,299,165,  a  circulation 
of  $6,885,263,  and  $2,944,955  in  specie. 
—  The  University  of  Ohio,  at  Athens,  in 

1845,  had  8  instructors  and  166  students; 
the  Miami  University,  at  Oxford,  6  in¬ 
structors  and  105  students;  the  Cincinnati 
College,  8  instructors  and  84  students; 
Franklin  College,  at  New  Athens,  7  in¬ 
structors  and  51  students;  the  Western 
Reserve  College,  at  Hudson,  6  instructors 
and  62  students ;  Kenyon  College  (Epis¬ 
copalian),  at  Gambier,  8  instructors  and 
57  students;  Granville  College  (Baptist), 
at  Granville,  founded  in  1832,  5  instruct¬ 
ors  and  12  students;  Marietta  College, 
founded  in  the  same  year,  8  instructors 
and  50  students;  the  Oberlin  Institute,  at 
Oberlin,  founded  in  1834,  10  instructors 
and  70  students;  and  the  St.  Xavier  Col¬ 
lege  (Roman  Catholic),  at  Cincinnati, 
founded  in  1840,  5  instructors  and  50  stu¬ 
dents.  The  Theological  Department  of 
Kenyon  College  (Episcopalian),  had  5  in¬ 
structors  and  4  students;  the  Lane  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  (Presbyterian),  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  founded  in  1832,  3  instructors  and 
64  students  ;  the  Theological  Department 
of  Granville  College  (Baptist),  2  instruct¬ 
ors  and  8  students;  the  Theological  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Oberlin  Institute  (Presby¬ 
terian),  4  instructors  and  58  students ;  and 
the  Theological  Department  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Reserve  College  (Presbyterian),  3  in¬ 
structors  and  12  students.  The  Cincin¬ 
nati  Law  School  had  3  instructors  and  25 
students  ;  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio,  at 
Cincinnati,  had  8  instructors  and  130  stu¬ 
dents;  the  Willoughby  Medical  College, 
at  Willoughby,  in  Lake  county,  founded 
in  1834,  6  instructors  and  126  students ; 
and  the  Western  Reserve  Medical  Col- 
.pge,  at  Cleveland,  founded  in  1844,  7  in¬ 


structors  and  111  students.  —  The  Ohie 
canals  are:  —  the  Ohio  canal,  from  Ports¬ 
mouth  on  the  Ohio  to  Cleveland  on  Lake 
Erie,  length  307  miles,  and  cost  $5,000,- 
000;  the  Columbus  Branch,  from  the  Ohio 
canal  to  Columbus,  10  miles;  the  Lancas¬ 
ter  Branch,  from  the  same  to  Lancaster, 

9  miles;  the  Zanesville  Branch,  14  miles; 
the  Walhonding  Branch,  to  the  Walhond- 
ing  river,  25  miles ;  together  with  the 
Eastport  and  Dresden  branches,  the  for¬ 
mer  of  4,  and  the  latter  of  2  miles  in 
length;  the  Hocking  Valley  canal,  from 
Lancaster  to  Athens,  56  miles  long;  the 
Miami  canal,  from  Cincinnati  to  its  junc¬ 
tion  with  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  at 
Defiance,  a  distance  of  178  miles,  cost 
$3,750,000;  the  Warren  branch  of  this, 
from  Middletown  to  Lebanon,  length  20 
miles;  the  Sandy  and  Beaver  canal,  from 
Bolivar  on  the  Ohio  canal  to  the  influx  of 
Little  Beaver  creek  into  the  Ohio  river, 
length  76  miles;  the  Mahoning  canal, 
from  Akron  on  the  Ohio  canal  to  Beaver 
river  in  Pennsylvania,  length  80  miles, 
and  cost  $1,300,000 ;  the  Milan  canal, 
from  Huron  4  miles  to  Milan;  and  89 
miles  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal.  — 
Railroads  have  been  completed  from  San¬ 
dusky  city  to  Mansfield  on  the  route  to 
Cincinnati,  a  distance  of  53  miles,  at  a  cost 
of  $600,000,  and  from  Sandusky  city,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  65  miles  to  Mad  river. — The  chief 
towns  of  this  state,  with  their  population 
in  1840,  are: — Cincinnati,  46,338;  Cleve¬ 
land,  6071;  Dayton,  6067;  Columbus, 
6048 ;  Steubenville,  5203 ;  Zanesville, 
4766 ;  Chillicothe,  3977 ;  and  Lancaster, 
3272. 

Indiana. — Population,  in  1840,  685,866; 
and  has  10  representatives  in  Congress. — • 
The  revenue  of  this  state,  during  the 
year  ending  on  the  31st  of  October  1843, 
amounted  to  $213,716;  and  the  money 
expended  to  $90,897.  The  state  debt  in 
1845  amounted  to  $13,839,262.  —  In  No¬ 
vember  1838,  Indiana  had  1  bank  with 

10  branches,  and  a  banking  capital  of 
$2,216,700,  a  circulation  of  $2,951,795, 
and  $1,345,832  in  specie.  —  The  Indiana 
State  University,  at  Bloomington,  in  1845, 
had  6  instructors  and  104  students;  the 
Madison  University,  at  South  Hanover,  3 
instructors  and  120  students;  the  Wabash 
College,  at  Crawfbrdsville,  founded  in 
1833,  5  instructors  and  23  students;  the 
Indiana  Asbury  University  (Methodist),  at 
Greencastle,  founded  in  1839,  5  instruct¬ 
ors  and  112  students;  and  St.  Gabriel’s 
College  (Roman  Catholic),  at  Vincennes, 
founded  in  1843,  7  instructors  and '50  stu¬ 
dents.  The  Presbyterians  have  a  Tbeo- 
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1‘  .deal  Seminary  at  South  Hanover,  which 
h  I  2  instructors  and  10  students;  and 
there  is  a  Law  School  at  Bloomington, 
with  1  instructor  and  13  students. —  Of 
the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  100  miles  are 
in  this  state ;  the  entire  length  of  it,  from 
Lafayette  on  the  Wabash  to  Toledo  on 
the  Maumee  bay,  is  187  miles.  The  White- 
water  canal  extends  from-  Lawrenceburg 
to  Brookeville,  a  distance  of  30  miles. 
The  Madison  and  Indianapolis  railroad  is 
95  miles  in  length.  —  The  towns  of  most 
importance,  with  their  population,  are:  — 
New  Albany,  4226;  Madison,  3798;  In¬ 
dianapolis,  2692;  Richmond,  2070. 

Illinois. — Population,  in  1840,  476,183 ; 
and  has  7  representatives  in  Congress. — 
The  state  debt  amounted,  in  1845,  to 
$14,633,969.  —  In  1839,  there  were  2 
banks  and  6  branches  of  banks,  having  a 
capital  of  $5,435,055,  a  circulation  of 
$3,729,513,  and  $989,172  in  specie. — 
The  Illinois  College,  at  Jacksonville,  in 
1845,  had  5  instructors  and  54  students ; 
M’Kendree  College  (Methodist)  at  Leba¬ 
non,  founded  in  1834,  4  instructors  and  47 
students;  Shurtleff  College  (Baptist)  at 
Upper  Alton,  founded  in  1835,  6  instruct¬ 
ors  and  43  students;  and  the  Knox  Manual 
Labour  College,  at  Galesburg,  founded  in 
1837,  4  instructors  and  24  students. — The 
Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  extends  from 
Chicago  to  the  head  of  steamboat  naviga¬ 
tion  on  the  river  Illinois,  not  far  from  the 
town  of  Peru,  a  distance  of  106  miles.  A 
railroad  has  been  constructed  from  Mere- 
dosia  to  Springfield,  53  miles  in  length ; 
and  there  is  one  of  6  miles  in  length  from 
the  coal  mines  to  Coal  Mine  bluff  on  the 
Mississippi  river. — The  principal  towns, 
with  their  population  in  1840,  are: — Chi¬ 
cago,  4470;  Springfield,  2578;  Alton, 
2340 ;  Quincy,  2313  ;  and  Galena,  1843. 

Missouri.  —  Population  in  1840,  383,- 
702;  and  has  5  representatives  in  Con¬ 
gress. — The  debt  of  this  state,  in  October 
1842,  was  $997,000. — In  1839,  there  was 
1  bank  with  1  branch  in  Missouri,  with  a 
banking  capital  of  $1,027,870,  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  $671,950,  and  $691,070  in  specie.— 
The  University  of  St.  Louis  (Roman  Catho¬ 
lic),  at  St.  Louis,  founded  in  1832,  had,  in 
1845,  13  instructors  and  146  students; 
and  Kemper  College  (Episcopalian),  at  the 
same  place,  founded  in  1840,  6  instructors 
and  19  students ;  the  Masonic  College,  in 
Marion  county,  founded  in  1831,  5  in¬ 
structors  and  45  students  ;  and  St.  Charles 
College  (Methodist),  at  St.  Charles,  found¬ 
ed  in  1839,  5  instructors  and  85  students. 
The  Medical  College  connected  with  St. 
Louis  University,  founded  at  St.  Louis  in 


1836,  had  8  instructors  and  50  students  • 
and  the  Medical  Department  of  Kemper 
College,  founded  in  1841,  also  at  St.  Louis, 
had  9  instructors  and  50  students. — The 
only  town  of  any  importance  is  St.  Louis, 
with  a  population,  in  1840,  of  16,469. 

Arkansas.—  Population  in  1840, 97,574; 
and  has  1  representative  in  Congress. — 
The  receipts  into  the  public  treasury,  for 
the  two  years  preceding  the  1st  of  Octo¬ 
ber  1844,  were  $49,640 ;  and  the  expendi¬ 
tures  for  the  same  period  $164,415.  The 
state  debt  amounted  to  $3,500,000.  —  At 
the  close  of  1838,  there  was  a  state  bank 
with  2  branches,  having  a  capital  of 
$628,105,  a  circulation  of  $461,775,  and 
$316,045  in  specie.  —  Arkansas  was  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  Union  in  1836.  The  le¬ 
gislature,  styled  the  General  Assembly, 
consists  of  a  Senate,  chosen  for  the  term 
of  4  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives, 
chosen  every  2  years.  The  Governor 
holds  his  office  for  the  term  of  4  years. 
The  superior  judges  are  appointed  by  the 
General  Assembly,  those  of  the  Supreme 
Court  holding  office  for  8,  and  those  of  the 
Circuit  Courts  for  4  years.  Every  white 
male  citizen  of  the  age  of  21  years,  who 
has  resided  within  the  state  during  the  6 
months  preceding  the  election,  has  the 
right  of  suffrage.  All  votes  are  to  be 
given  viva  voce.  In  the  prosecution  of 
slaves  for  crime,  it  is  provided  that  they 
shall  have  an  impartial  jury;  and  slaves 
convicted  of  a  capital  offence  shall  suffer 
the  same  degree  of  punishment  as  free 
whites,  and  no  other.  No  lotteries  can  be 
established ;  and  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets 
within  the  state  is  prohibited.  No  debtor 
is  allowed  to  be  imprisoned,  except  on 
strong  presumption  of  fraud.  Laws  for 
the  emancipation  of  slaves  shall  not  be 
passed  without  the  consent  of  their  owners. 

Michigan. — Population  in  1840,  212,- 
267 ;  and  has  3  representatives  in  Con¬ 
gress. — The  estimated  public  revenue,  for 
the  year  1845,  was  $71,608 ;  and  the  esti¬ 
mated  expenditure  $71,200.  On  the  1st 
of  July  1845,  the  debt  of  the  state  amount¬ 
ed  to  the  sum  of  $4,077,177. — This  state 
had,  in  1837,  28  banks  and  branches  of 
banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $3,- 
018,701,  a  circulation  of  $969,544,  and 
$290,058  in  specie. — The  University  of 
Michigan,  at  Ann  Arbor,  was  founded  in 

1837,  and  in  1845  had  5  instructors  and 
72  students ;  and  St.  Philip’s  College 
(Roman  Catholic),  near  Detroit,  was 
founded  in  1839,  and  in  1845  had  4  in¬ 
structors  and  30  students. — The  railroads 
of  this  state  are : — the  Central,  extending 
a  distance  of  112  miles  from  Detroit  to 
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Marshall,  and  intended  eventually  to  be 
carried  forward  to  St.  Joseph,  on  Lake 
Michigan ;  the  Erie  and  Kalamazoo,  reach¬ 
ing  from  Toledo  to  Adrian,  30  miles,  and 
destined  to  be  extended,  so  as  to  connect 
at  one  extremity  with  the  railroad  just 
mentioned  at  Kalamazoo,  and  to  termi¬ 
nate  at  the  other  at  Allegan ;  the  Ypsilanti 
and  Tecumseh,  uniting  with  the  Erie  and 
Kalamazoo  railroad  at  the  latter  place, 
length  25  miles;  the  Detroit  and  Pontiac, 
length  25  miles;  and  the  Southern  rail¬ 
road,  from  Monroe  to  Hillsdale,  68  miles. 
The  principal  towns,  with  their  population 
in  1840,  are: — Detroit,  9102;  Ypsilanti, 
2419  ;  Marshall,  1763  ;  and  Monroe,  1703. 
— Michigan  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
in  1836.  The  legislative  power  is  vested 
in  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives;  the  members  of  the  former  being 
elected  for  the  term  of  2  years,  and  those 
of  the  latter  annually.  The  Governor  and 
Lieutenant-Governor  are  elected  by  the 
people,  and  hold  office  for  the  term  of  2 
years.  The  judges  are  appointed  by  the 
governor  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate, 
their  term  of  office  being  7  years.  Suf¬ 
frage  is  universal.  It  is  provided  that 
neither  slavery,  nor  involuntary  servitude, 
shall  ever  be  introduced  into  the  state, 
except  for  the  punishment  of  crimes ;  and 
that  no  lottery  shall  be  authorized  by  the 
state,  nor  shall  the  sale  of  lottery  tickets 
be  allowed.  And  it  is  a  provision  of  the 
constitution  that  the  Legislature  shall  en¬ 
courage  by  all  suitable  means  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  intellectual,  scientific,  and  agricul¬ 
tural  improvement;  shall  provide  for  a 
system  of  common  schools,  by  which  a 
school  shall  be  maintained  in  each  school 
district  at  least  3  months  in  every  year ; 
and,  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
state  will  permit,  shall  provide  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  libraries,  one  at  least  in 
each  township. 

Florida. — Population  in  1840,  54,477 ; 
and  has  1  representative  in  Congress. — 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1839,  Florida 
had  7  banks  and  branches  of  banks,  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  $2,322,552,  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  $867,009,  and  $188,288  in 
specie. — This  state  has  the  following  rail¬ 
roads  : — the  Pensacola  and  Montgomery, 
40  miles  of  which  have  been  constructed  ; 
the  railroads  from  St.  Joseph’s  to  Lake 
Wicomico,  and  from  St.  Joseph’s  to  Iola, 
on  the  Appalachicola,  the  former  12,  and 
the  latter  30  miles  in  length ;  and  the 
Tallahassee  and  St.  Mark’s  railroad,  22 
miles  long. — The  two  largest  towns,  with 
their  population  in  1840,  are  St.  Augus¬ 
tine,  2459;  and  Tallahassee,  1616. — Flo¬ 


rida  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1845* 
The  constitution  provides  that  the  Legis* 
lature  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  elected  for 
2  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives 
elected  annually.  The  Governor  is  elected 
for  4  years.  He  may  veto  an  act  of  the 
Legislature,  but  if  a  majority  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  two  houses  shall  pass  the  act 
again,  it  will  nevertheless  become  a  law. 
The  judges  are  appointed  by  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  at  first  for  5  years,  and  afterwards 
during  good  behaviour.  Every  free  white 
male,  who  has  attained  the  age  of  21 
years,  has  resided  in  the  state  for  2  years, 
and  in  the  county  where  he  claims  to  vote 
for  6  months,  and  who  has  been  enrolled 
in  the  militia,  unless  by  law  exempted 
from  serving  in  it,  possesses  the  right  of 
voting.  No  minister  of  the  gospel,  and  no 
officer  of  a  banking  company,  while  in  the 
service  of  the  bank,  or  for  a  year  after¬ 
wards,  is  eligible  to  the  office  of  governor, 
senator,  or  representative;  and  both  the 
principals  and  seconds  in  any  duel  are 
declared  to  be  incapable  of  holding  any 
public  office.  It  is  provided  that  no  laws 
shall  be  passed  for  the  emancipation  of 
slaves,  or  to  prohibit  the  entrance  into  the 
state  of  persons  bringing  slaves  with  them : 
laws,  however,  may  be  passed  for  prevent¬ 
ing  the  entrance  into  the  state  of  free  co¬ 
loured  persons.  The  credit  of  the  state  is 
not  to  be  pledged  in  aid  of  any  corpora¬ 
tion  ;  and  no  act  of  incorporation  shall  be 
either  passed  or  amended,  except  by  a  vote 
of  2-3ds  of  each  branch  of  the  legislature. 
And  with  respect  to  banking  corporations 
in  particular,  it  is  provided  that  no  bank 
charter  shall  be  granted  for  a  period 
longer  than  20  years,  nor  can  it  be  re¬ 
newed  or  extended ;  that  the  capital  of  no 
incorporated  bank  is  to  exceed  the  sum  of 
$100,000 ;  that  the  annual  dividends  are 
not  to  exceed  10  per  cent,  upon  the  capital; 
that  no  bank-notes  shall  be  issued  of  a  less 
denomination  than  5  dollars ;  and  more¬ 
over,  that  the  stockholders  of  a  bank  shall 
be  individually  liable  for  its  debts. 

Texas. — This  state  was  admitted  into 
the  Union  during  the  present  year  (1846). 
Some  of  the  most  important  provisions  of 
its  constitution  are  the  following. — Every 
free  male  person,  21  years  of  age,  who 
shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or 
who  is,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Texas  constitution  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  a  citizen  of  the  Republic 
of  Texas,  and  shall  have  resided  in  the 
state  one  year  next  preceding  an  election, 
and  the  last  six  months  within  the  election 
district  in  which  he  offers  to  vote,  is  to  be 
deemed  a  qualified  elector;  Indians  not 
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taxed,  Africans,  and  descendants  of  Afri¬ 
cans,  excepted. — The  Legislature,  which 
is  to  hold  its  sessions  biennially,  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  ;  the  members  of  the  former  be¬ 
ing  chosen  for  4  years,  one  half  of  them 
biennially ;  and  those  of  the  latter  for  2 
years. — No  minister  of  the  gospel  is  eligi¬ 
ble  to  the  Legislature. — The  Governor  is 
elected  for  2  years,  and  is  not  eligible  for 
more  than  4  out  of  every  6  years. — The 
oath  of  office  is  so  formed,  that,  in  addition 
to  the  usual  provisions,  one  must  swear 
that  since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution 
he  has  not  fought  a  duel  within  or  without 
the  state,  nor  sent  or  accepted  a  challenge, 
nor  in  any  way  aided  any  person  thus 
offending ;  and  any  person  so  offending, 
after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  shall 
be  deprived  of  holding  any  office  of  trust 
or  profit. — No  lottery  can  be  authorized  by 
the  state ;  and  the  buying  and  selling  of 
any  lottery  tickets  is  prohibited. — No  di¬ 
vorce  can  be  granted  by  the  Legislature. 
All  property  of  the  wife  before  marriage, 
and  that  acquired  by  her  afterwards,  by 
gift,  devise,  or  descent,  shall  be  her  sepa¬ 
rate  property. — No  corporate  body  shall  be 
created,  renewed,  or  extended,  with  bank¬ 
ing  or  discounting  privileges. — The  Legis¬ 
lature  shall  prohibit  by  law  individuals 
from  issuing  bills,  checks,  promissory  notes, 
or  other  paper  to  circulate  as  money. — In 
no  case  can  the  Legislature  authorize  the 
issue  of  treasury  warrants  or  treasury 
notes,  or  paper  of  any  description,  to  circu¬ 
late  as  money.  —  No  private  corporation 
shall  be  created,  unless  by  2-3ds-  of  both 
branches  of  the  Legislature ;  and  2-3ds  of 
the  Legislature  shall  have  power  to  re¬ 
voke  and  repeal  all  private  corporations, 
by  making  compensation  for  the  privileges 
withdrawn.  And  the  state  shall  not  be 
part  owner  of  the  stock  or  property  belong¬ 
ing  to  any  corporation.  —  The  pardoning 
power  is  vested  in  the  executive,  except 
in  cases  of  treason  and  impeachment. 
The  Governor  possesses  also  the  veto 
power,  qualified  as  in  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States. — The  Legislature  can¬ 
not  contract  debts  to  exceed  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  the  sum  of  $100,000,  except  in  case 
of  war,  to  repel  invasions,  or  suppress  in¬ 
surrections;  and  in  no  case  shall  any 
amount  be  borrowed,  except  by  a  vote  of 
2-3ds  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature. 
— The  governor  is  to  nominate  the  judges 
of  the  supreme  and  district  courts,  and 
with  the  consent  of  2-3ds  of  the  Senate  to 
commission  them  for  6  years.  The  attor- 
ney-general  is  appointed  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  for  2  years. — The  Legislature  shall 


have  no  power  to  pass  laws  for  the  eman¬ 
cipation  of  slaves,  without  the  consent  of 
the  owners,  nor  without  paying  their 
owners,  previous  to  such  emancipation,  a 
full  equivalent  in  money  for  the  slaves  so 
emancipated ;  and  it  shall  have  no  power 
to  prevent  emigrants  to  the  state  from 
bringing  with  them  their  slaves.  In  the 
prosecution  of  slaves  for  crime  of  a  higher 
grade  than  petit  larceny,  the  Legislature 
shall  have  no  power  to  deprive  them  of  a 
trial  by  an  impartial  jury.  And  any  per¬ 
son  who  shall  maliciously  dismember  or 
deprive  a  slave  of  life,  shall  suffer  such 
punishment  as  would  be  inflicted,  if  the 
like  offence  had  been  committed  upon  a 
free  white  person,  and  upon  like  proof, 
except  in  case  of  insurrection  of  such 
slaves. 

District  of  Columbia.  —  Population,  in 
1840,  43,712. — In  1839,  there  were  in  the 
district  6  banks,  having  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $1,855,790,  a  circulation  of 
$950,132,  and  $415,573  in  specie. — 
Georgetown  College  (Roman  Catholic), 
had,  in  1845,  15  instructors  and  140  stu¬ 
dents;  and  the  Columbian  College  (Bap¬ 
tist),  at  Washington,  10  instructors  and 
25  students.  The  Medical  School,  in 
connection  with  the  latter,  had  6  instruct¬ 
ors  and  40  students.  —  A  canal  has  been 
constructed  from  Alexandria  to  George¬ 
town,  7 ^  miles  in  length,  which  is  in  fact 
a  continuation  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  canal.  —  The  principal  towns,  with 
their  population  in  1840,  are:  —  Wash¬ 
ington,  23,864;  Alexandria,  8459;  and 
Georgetown,  7312.  The  town  of  Alex¬ 
andria  has  lately  been  ceded  back  to  the 
state  of  Virginia. 

The  vast  tract  stretching  from  Lake 
Michigan  to  the  Missouri  and  White 
Earth  rivers,  and  from  the  northern  fron¬ 
tier  of  Missouri  and  Illinois  to  the  boun¬ 
dary  of  the  American  and  British  posses¬ 
sions,  was  erected  in  1836  into  a  territory, 
under  the  name  of  the  Wisconsin  Terri¬ 
tory  ;  and  in  1838  it  was  divided  into  the 
two  distinct  territories  of  Wisconsin  and 
Iowa,  the  former  situated  on  the  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  latter  on  the  west 
of  that  river.  Their  population  is  already 
sufficiently  large  to  allow  of  their  being 
admitted  into  the  Union  as  independent 
states.  Indeed,  a  law  bestowing  this  po¬ 
sition  upon  Iowa,  was  passed  by  Congress 
in  February  1844.  The  boundaries,  how¬ 
ever,  assigned  in  the  act  to  the  rew  state, 
not  proving  acceptable  to  the  people  for 
whose  benefit  it  was  framed,  they  pre¬ 
ferred  to  continue  somewhat  longer  under 
their  territorial  form  of  government. 
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Madison  is  the  seat  of  government  of  Wis¬ 
consin;  but  Milwaukie,  which  contained 
in  1840  a  population  of  1712,  is  the  largest 
town.  Iowa  is  the  seat  of  government  of 
Iowa. 

The  Indian  territory  is  the  region  which 
has  been  set  apart  by  the  general  govern¬ 
ment  as  a  permanent  home  for  the  Indian 
tribes  who  have  of  late  years  been  removed 
from  within  the  states,  and  chiefly  the 
southwestern  states,  of  the  Union.  It  ex¬ 
tends  from  Red  river  on  the  south  to  the 
Running  Water  river  and  the  North  Fork 
of  the  Platte  on  the  north,  and  is  situated 
between  the  western  boundary  line  of  Ar¬ 
kansas  and  Missouri  on  the  east,  and  the 
Mexican  territories  on  the  west.  It  lies 
between  33°  30'  and  42°  40'  N.  lat.,  and 
between  94°  20'  and  107°  W.  long.  The 
western  portion  of  this  territory  has  been 
called  the  American  or  Arkansas  desert. 
It  is  probably  wholly  unfit  for  the  abode 
of  civilized  man,  and  unsusceptible  of  cul¬ 
tivation.  Yet  it  affords  pasture  for  troops 
of  wild  animals,  and  is  frequented  by  tribes 
of  Indians  who  roam  from  place  to  place 
in  pursuit  of  game.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  eastern  portion,  which  is  about  200 
miles  in  breadth  from  east  to  west,  is 
represented  as  in  general  productive  and 
well  adapted  to  agricultural  operations; 
and  here  is  the  abode  of  the  Indian  tribes 
who  have  been  removed  from  the  other 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  as  well  as  of  a 
number  of  others  indigenous  to  this  region, 
over  whom  the  government  of  the  Union 
exercises  a  certain  control,  with  a  view 
chiefly  of  preventing  them  from  engaging 
in  hostilities  with  each  other.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Indians  for  removal  originally 
is  stated,  in  a  report  of  the  commissioner 
of  Indian  affairs,  to  have  been  100,790, 
and  of  those  removed,  down  to  November 
1st  1838,  81,282;  leaving  at  this  date  only 
a  comparatively  small  number  still  to  be 
removed.  Of  the  whole  number  to  be  re¬ 
moved  originally,  it  may  be  added  that 
18,500  were  Choctaws,  22,000  Creeks, 
22,000  Cherokees,  and  the  remainder  be¬ 
longed  to  as  many  as  20  other  tribes. 
There  were  still  to  be  removed  only  3323 
Choctaws,  750  Creeks,  and  none  of  the 
Cherokees. 

We  add  here  a  comparative  view  of  a 
few  of  the  most  important  particulars  con¬ 
cerning  some  of  the  principal  commercial 
cities  of  the  United  States. — New  York. 
Population  in  1830,  203,007 ;  in  1840, 
312,710.  In  1840,  there  were  417  com¬ 
mercial  and  918  commission  houses  en¬ 
gaged  in  foreign  trade,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  estimated  to  amount  to  $45,941,- 


200,  and  3620  retail  drygoods,  grocery, 
and  other  stores,  with  a  capital  of  $14,- 
648,595.  The  tonnage  belonging  to  the 
port,  in  1845,  amounted  to  550,359  tons. — 
Philadelphia.  Population  in  1830,  167,- 
811;  and  in  1840,  220,423.  In  1840, 
there  were  186  commercial  and  63  com¬ 
mission  houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade, 
with  a  capital  of  $2,119,501,  and  2078 
retail  stores,  with  a  capital  of  $17,385,993. 
The  tonnage  of  the  port,  in  1845,  amount¬ 
ed  to  130,406  tons.  —  Boston.  Population 
in  1830,  61,391 ;  and  in  1840,  93,383.  In 
1840,  there  were  142  commercial  and  89 
commission  houses  engaged  in  foreign 
trade,  with  a  capital  of  $11,676,000,  and 
572  retail  stores,  with  a  capital  of  $4,- 
181,220.  The  tonnage  of  the  port,  in 
1845,  amounted  to  227,994  tons. — Balti¬ 
more.  Population  in  1830,  80,625,  and  in 
1840,  102,313.  In  1840,  there  were  70 
commercial  and  108  commission  houses 
engaged  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital 
of  $4,404,500,  and  1254  retail  stores, 
with  a  capital  of  $6,708,611.  The  ton¬ 
nage  of  the  port,  in  1845,  amounted  to 
83,601  tons.  —  New  Orleans.  Population 
in  1830,  46,310;  and  in  1840,  102,193. 
In  1840,  there  were  8  commercial  and  375 
commission  houses  engaged  in  foreign 
trade,  with  a  capital  of  $16,490,000,  and 
1881  retail  stores,  with  a  capital  of  $11,- 
018,225.  The  tonnage  of  the  port,  in 
1845,  amounted  to  169,771  tons. 

Few  towns  in  the  United  States,  how¬ 
ever,  have  augmented  more  rapidly  since 
1830,  or  have  exhibited  more  striking 
marks  of  prosperity,  than  those  whose  in¬ 
habitants  are  extensively  occupied  with 
manufacturing  pursuits;  such,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  as  Lowell,  Providence,  and  Pittsburg, 
as  will  be  perceived  from  the  following 
statistical  notices  concerning  them.  — 
Lowell.  Population  in  1830,  6477 ;  and 
in  1840,  20,796.  The  capital  stock  of  the 
incorporated  manufacturing  companies  was 
in  1840  $10,500,000 ;  in  1845,  $10,850,- 
000:  the  number  of  mills,  exclusive  of 
print-works,  in  1840,  was  32 ;  in  1845,  33 ; 
spindles  in  1840,  166,044 ;  in  1845,  204,- 
076 ;  looms  in  1840,  5183 ;  in  1845,  6304; 
females  employed  in  1840,  6430 ;  in  1845, 
6320 ;  males  employed  in  1840,  2077 ;  in 
1845,  2415:  pounds  of  cotton  consumed 
in  1840, 19,255,000;  in  1845,  24,128,000: 
yards  of  cloth  produced  in  1840,  58,263,- 
000;  in  1845,  75,873,200. — Providence. 
Population  in  1830,  16,832 ;  and  in  1840, 
23,171.  In  1840,  the  capital  employed  in 
manufactures  was  estimated  to  amount  to 
$3,012,588.  The  principal  manufactures 
were  those  of  cotton,  employing  76,554 
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spindles;  of  machinery,  to  the  value  of 
$270,300 ;  of  the  precious  metals,  $257,- 
900;  of  various  metals,  $147,550;  &c. 
In  the  same  year,  there  were  23  commer¬ 
cial  and  55  commission  houses,  with  a 
capital  of  $1,582,850,  and  392  retail  stores, 
with  a  capital  of  $1,758,040.  The  lumber 
business  employed  a  capital  of  $170,500 ; 
and  the  fisheries  a  capital  of  $130, Q00. — 
The  tonnage  of  the  port  amounted,  in 
1845,  to  21,090  tons.  —  Pittsburg.  Popu¬ 
lation  in  1830,  12,542 ;  and  in  1840,  21,- 
115. — It  is,  at  the  same  time,  an  important 
manufacturing  and  commercial  tbwn.  The 


capital  invested  in  manufactures,  chiefly 
of  iron,  was  estimated,  in  1840,  to  amount 
to  $2,057,952.  There  were,  in  the  same 
year,  7  commercial  and  32  commission 
houses,  with  a  capital  of  $1,241,110,  and 
408  retail  stores,  with  a  capital  of  $4,165,- 
190.  The  tonnage  of  Pittsburg,  in  1845, 
amounted  to  13,283  tons. 

The  following  table,  exhibiting  a  sta¬ 
tistical  view  of  the  greater  number  of  the 
religious  denominations  in  the  United 
States,  is  copied  from  Dr.  Baird’s  work  en¬ 
titled  “Religion  in  America,”  published 
in  1845. 


I.  EPISCOPAL.  Churches.  Ministers.  Communicants.  Population. 

Protestant  Episcopalians .  1200  .  1176  . .  100,000  ....  800,000 

Moravians .  23  .  27  .  3,000  ....  12,000 


Total. . . 

. .  •  1203 

II.  Congregational. 

Orthodox  Churches . 

. . .  1350 

III.  Baptist. 

Regular  Baptists . 

Free-Will  Baptists . . . 

Seventh  Day  Baptists . 

Disciples  of  Christ,  or  Campbellites . 

Winebrennarians . 

.  59  . . . 

...  46 

103,000  ....  812,000 

180,000  ....  1,000,000 


637,477'| 

61,372  | 

6,077  )>  •  •  4,000,000 


Total .  9706 


IV.  Presbyterian. 

Regular  Presbyterians — Old 
Cumberland  Presbyterians.. 
Dutch  Reformed  Church. .. . 
Associate  Synod . 

and  New  Schools  3584 

. 1371 

German  Reformed . 

4853  . .  704,926  ....  4,000,000 


2672 

550 

259 

100 

165 

57 

423 

180 


279,782'! 
75,000 
29,322 
15,000 
26,000  ? 
10,500 
146,303 
100,000 


4,500,000 


Total . 

V.  Methodist. 

Methodist  Episcopal  Church. . 

Protestant  Methodists  - - - 

Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists 
United  Brethren  in  Christ. . . . 

•  Evangelical  Association . 


.  6966  . 

.  4406  . 

4,500,000 

25,109  .... 

(  3989  T.  M.* 

/  7730  L.  M.f 

....1,068,525  .... 

4,500,000 

2,000  .... 

(  500  T.  M. 

1  700  L.  M.  1 

. . . .  60,000  .... 

300,000 

20 . 

.  20 . 

.  2,500  .... 

12,500 

2,000  .... 

(  250  T.  M. 
j  350  L.  M.  ’ 

. . . .  50,000  - 

200,000 

900  ... . 

(  112  T.  M. 

(  200  L.  M.  ' 

...  14,000.... 

40,000 

Total 


Mennonists . 

Orthodox  Quakers 


30,029 

200 

300 


(  1870  T.  M. 
•  ‘  }  8980  L.  M. 


.1,195,025 


5,052,500 


*  Travelling  Ministers.  t  Local  Ministers. 


To  the  above  we  add  a  statement,  of  like  nature,  concerning  other  religious  denomi¬ 
nations,  according  to  the  estimate  given  in  the  “American  Almanac”  for  1826. 


Roman  Catholics . 

Unitarian  Congregationalists. 
Christian  Baptists  (Unitarians) 

SWEDENBOR  GIANS . 

Universalists . 


Churches. 

Ministers. 

Communicants. 

. .  .  709  _ 

_  782  _ 

_  35,600  .  . 

AO  .  , 

_  30 _ 

_  5^000  . . 

.576  - 

. . . .  60,000  . . 

Population. 

1,071,800 


Our  limits  will  allow  of  a  mere  notice 
of  some  of  the  principal  events  that 
have  occurred  in  the  United  States  since 
the  original  publication  of  the  Encyclopae¬ 
dia  Americana. — The  session  of  Congress 
of  1829-30,  which  was  the  first  after  the 
Vol.  XIV,-- 80 


induction  of  General  Jackson  into  the  pre¬ 
sidential'  chair,  was  signalized  by  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  bill  for  the  removal  of  the 
Indians  from  the  states  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Mississippi,  to  the  territory  assigned 
to  them  as  their  permanent  abode  beyond 
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that,  river. — In  July  1832,  the  bill  for  the 
recharter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
after  passing  both  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States, 
failed  to  become  a  law,  through  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  president’s  veto.  This  year 
was,  however,  especially  remarkable  for 
the  attitude  assumed  by  South  Carolina 
in  relation  to  the  general  government,  to 
induce  it  to  retrace  the  steps  which  it  had 
taken  for  the  encouragement,  or  protec¬ 
tion,  of  American  manufactures.  A  con¬ 
vention  of  delegates,  assembled  at  Colum¬ 
bia  in  that  state,  declared  the  acts  of  Con¬ 
gress  imposing  duties  on  commodities  from 
abroad,  for  any  other  purposes  than  that 
of  revenue,  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  of 
no  binding  force  upon  their  constituents, — 
a  measure  which  has  received  the  name 
of  nullification.  The  general  government, 
on  the  one  hand,  prepared  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  laws  of  the  Union  by 
force,  should  this  become  necessary ;  and, 
on  the  other,  the  people  of  South  Carolina 
seemed  to  have  made  up  their  minds  deli¬ 
berately  to  resist,  by  every  means  in  their 
power,  any  attempt  that  might  be  made  to 
coerce  them  into  submission.  Everything, 
indeed,  portended  the  outbreak  of  a  civil 
war,  when  tranquillity  was  restored,  by  the 
enactment  by  Congress  in  March  1833,  of 
the  famous  “  compromise  act,”  which  gra¬ 
dually  reduced  the  tariff  of  duties  on  im¬ 
ported  commodities  ,to  a  certain  rate,  at 
which  it  was  intended  they  should  after¬ 
wards  be  continued. — A  bill  for  distribut¬ 
ing  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among 
the  states,  passed  the  U.  S.  Senate  in  Ja¬ 
nuary,  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  March  1833,  but  did  not  receive  the 
signature  of  the  president.  And  it  was  in 
this  year,  that  the  measure  was  adopted 
of  the  removal  of  the  government  deposits 
from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  al¬ 
ready  noticed  in  a  previous  part  of  the 
present  article.  The  resolution  of  the 
senate,  condemning  the  course  pursued 
by  the  president,  remained  on  the  records 
of  that  body,  notwithstanding  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  protest,  until  expunged  by  a  reso¬ 
lution  passed  by  it  in  January  1837,  a  few 
weeks  orfiy  before  the  termination  of  Ge¬ 
neral  Jackson’s  presidential  career. — In 
1834,  a  danger  arose  of  a  hostile  collision 
between  the  U.  S.  and  France,  on  account 
of  the  refusal  of  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies  to  make  the  appropriation  re¬ 
quired  for  the  execution  of  the  treaty  con¬ 
cluded  in  1831,  by  which  the  French  go¬ 
vernment  stipulated  to  make  indemnity  for 
spoliations  committed  on  American  com¬ 
merce  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon.  In 


December,  the  president,  in  consequence, 
recommended  reprisals  to  be  made  upon 
French  commerce,  in  the  event  of  the  in¬ 
demnity  being  any  longer  withheld ;  in 
January  1835,  the  French  government, 
offended  with  this  recommendation,  and 
with  the  language  of  the  president  respect¬ 
ing  France,  in  his  message  to  Congress,  re¬ 
called  its  minister  from  the  United  States; 
and,  on  the  2d  of  March  following,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  the  House 
of  Representatives  unanimously  resolved, 
“  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  house,  the 
treaty  with  France,  of  the  4th  of  July 
1831,  should  be  maintained,  and  its  ful¬ 
filment  insisted  upon.”  Fortunately,  a 
change  about  this  time  occurred  in  the 
French  ministry,  and  the  indemnity  bill 
passed  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  the 
18th  of  April,  but,  with  the  condition  an¬ 
nexed,  that  the  money  (25,000,000  francs) 
was  not  to  be  paid  until  the  French  go¬ 
vernment  should  have  received  satisfac¬ 
tory  explanations,  with  regard  to  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  message  of  the  preceding  December. 
This  condition,  however,  having  been  com¬ 
plied  with,  the  treaty  was  executed  with¬ 
out  any  further  delay,  and  a  good  under¬ 
standing  was  restored  between  the  two 
countries.  —  The  principal  event  of  the 
year  1836  was  the  incorporation  of  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States  by  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania.  (See  a  preceding  part  ol 
this  article.) — In  1837,  Michigan  was  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  Union.  But  the  year  was 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary 
commercial  embarrassments  which  per¬ 
vaded  every  part  of  the  country,  and,  con¬ 
nected  with  these  embarrassments,  the 
general  suspension  (in  the  month  of  May) 
of  payments  for  their  notes  by  the  banks. 
The  government  experienced  the  greatest 
difficulties,  in  this  condition  of  things,  on 
the  one  hand,  in  enforcing  the  payment  of 
all  moneys  due  to  it  in  specie,  which  it 
persisted  in  doing,  and  on  the  other, by  the 
non-payment  to  it  by  the  suspended  banks 
of  its  own  deposits  ;  and  the  new  president, 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  deemed  it,  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  expedient  to  call  an  extra  session 
of  Congress.  Tt  met,  accordingly,  in  Sep¬ 
tember;  and,  besides  authorizing  the  is¬ 
sue  of  treasury  notes  to  the  amount  of 
$10,000,000,  to  be  receivable  by  the  go¬ 
vernment  in  payment  of  public  dues,  it 
passed  a  law  postponing  to  January  1st 
1839  the  payment  to  the  states  of  the  next 
instalment  of  the  surplus  revenue.  The 
recommendation,  however,  of  the  presi¬ 
dent,  that  the  fiscal  operations  of  trie  go¬ 
vernment  should  henceforth  be  separated 
from  those  of  corporations  or  individuals, 
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by  placing  the  public  money  in  charge  of 
certain  officers  especially  appointed  for 
this  purpose,  and  subjected  to  the  control 
of  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  did 
not  meet  with  the  sanction  of  Congress. 
This  scheme,  which  has  been  denominated 
the  “  sub-treasury  system,”  though  again 
earnestly  recommended  by  the  president, 
was  once  more  rejected  by  Congress  in 
1838.  It  was,  at  length,  adopted  by  an 
act  passed  in  the  summer  of  1840,  about 
7  or  8  months  before  Mr.  Van  Buren  went 
out  ot  office. — Among  the  facts  or  events 
most  worthy  of  notice  in  the  year  1838, 
besides  the  proceedings  of  the  states,  and 
of  the  directors  of  the  banks  situated  within 
their  respective  limits,  in  reference  to  the 
resumption  of  specie  payments  by  these 
institutions,  we  may  mention  here  the 
sympathising  spirit  with  the  Canadian  in¬ 
surgents  which  prevailed  to  a  considerable 
extent  along  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
United  States,  and  which,  in  despite  of 
the  efforts  of  the  government  to  check  it, 
threatened,  in  more  than  one  instance,  to 
involve  the  country  in  serious  difficulties 
with  Great  Britain, — and  the  commence¬ 
ment  given  to  the  transatlantic  navigation 
by  steam,  by  the  arrival  at  New  York  from 
England,  in  the  month  of  April,  of  the 
steamers  “Great  Western”  and  “Sirius.” 
— When  all  was  tranquil  on  the  northern 
frontier  of  the  Union,  an  occurrence  took 
place,  of  a  nature  altogether  unforeseen, 
which  once  more  put  at  hazard  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  peace  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  namely,  the  arrest, 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  on  the  27th  of 
January  1841,  *)f  an  individual  named 
M’Leod,  on  a  charge  of  having  been  one 
of  the  parties  engaged  in  burning  the 
American  steamboat  Caroline,  on  the  Ni¬ 
agara  river,  in  1837.  He  was  at  first  ad¬ 
mitted  to  bail  in  the  sum  of  $5000;  but 
this  bail  having  been  withdrawn  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  excitement  which  occurred 
among  the  people  of  Lockport,  he  remained 
a  prisoner,  until,  fortunately  for  the  peace 
of  the1  country,  acquitted  by  a  jury,  after 
having  been  subjected  to  a  regular  trial, 
on  the  12th  of  October.  The  year  1841 
was  distinguished  by  the  death  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Harrison,  only  one  month  after  he 
had  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  office. 
He  had  a  short  time  previously  called  an 
extra  session  of  Congress.  This  body  as¬ 
sembled  on  the  31st  of  May,  and,  after 
passing  a  number  of  important  bills,  ad¬ 
journed  on  the  13th  of  September.  Among 
the  bills  referred  to  may  be  mentioned  an 
act  repealing  the  sub-treasury  law;  an  act 
authorizing  a  loan  of  $12,000,000  to  meet 


the  immediate  exigencies  of  the  treasury: 
an  act  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of 
bankruptcy  throughout  the  United  States; 
an  act  to  distribute  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands  among  the  states;  an  act 
establishing  a  “  fiscal  bank ;”  and  another 
establishing  a  “  fiscal  corporation.”  The 
two  last  received  the  veto  of  Mr.  Tyler, 
who,  having  been  chosen  to  be  the  vice- 
president,  had  become  on  the  death  of 
General  Harrison,  by  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution,  the  president  of  the  United 
States.  —  In  August  1842,  the  treaty  was 
concluded  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  which,  by  determining  the 
boundary  line  between  the  state  of  Maine 
and  the  British  territory,  removed  a  cause 
of  growing  irritation  between  the  two 
countries,  and  furnished  thus  an  additional 
guarantee  for  the  continuance  of  peaceful 
relations  between  them.  And  in  August 
of  the  same  year  a  new  tariff  law  was 
enacted,  increasing  the  amount  of  the  du¬ 
ties  imposed  on  imported  commodities. — 
The  years  1843  and  1844  passed  without 
any  very  important  action,  legislative  or 
executive,  on  the  part  of  the  general  go¬ 
vernment;.  a  condition  of  things  which 
was  the  natural  result  of  the  want  of  har¬ 
mony  in  the  political  views  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  of  a  majority  of  one  or  both 
houses  of  Congress.  —  Among  the  most 
important  events  of  the  year  1845,  may 
be  mentioned  the  ratification  (January 
16th)  of  the  treaty  negotiated  during  the 
preceding  year  with  China;  the  passage 
of  a  bill  (February  28th)  for  the  admission 
of  Florida  and  Iowa  into  the  Union  (see 
concerning  Iowa  above) ;  together  with 
the  joint  resolutions  adopted  (March  1st) 
by  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives, 
and  approved  by  the  president,  in  favour 
of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  United 
States.  —  The  present  year  (1846)  has 
been  distinguished  by  the  formal  annexa¬ 
tion  of  Texas  to  the  American  Union,  and 
the  settlement  by  treaty  of  the  dispute 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  relative  to  the  possession  of  the  Ore¬ 
gon  territory.  The  continued  unwilling¬ 
ness  of  Mexico,  under  the  successive  ad¬ 
ministrations  of  Santa  Aha,  Herrera,  and 
Paredes,  to  acknowledge  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  Texas,  the  repeated  threats  which 
were  put  forth  of  a  determination  to  recon¬ 
quer  it,  as  well  as  the  occcasional  attacks 
made  upon  the  settlers  upon  its  borders  by 
parties  of  Mexicans,  and  Indians  acting 
under  their  instigation,  naturally  co-ope¬ 
rated  with  other  obvious  causes  to  render 
the  great  majority  of  the  Texans  desirous 
of  a  union  with  the  United  States ;  and  the 
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.oud  expression  of  this  desire,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  actual  adoption  of  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  measures  necessary  for  accomplishing 
the  object  in  view,  as  naturally  led  to  a 
serious  demonstration  on  the  Texan  fron¬ 
tier  by  the  Mexican  government.  Next 
followed  the  advance  from  the  state  of 
Louisiana  into  Texas  of  a  detachment  of 
U.  S.  troops,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
protecting  the  Texans  against  any  attempt 
of  the  Mexicans  to  invade  their  territory. 
The  Americans,  under  General  Taylor, 
pushed  forward  to  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte 
and  took  up  a  position  directly  opposite 
the  town  of  Matamoras,  which  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  a  superior  force  of  Mexicans. 
This  near  approach  of  the  two  parties 
could  scarcely  fail  to  lead  to  hostilities 
between  them.  In  the  beginning  of  May, 
the  Mexicans  crossed  the  Rio  Grande  and 
marched  against  General  Taylor.  The 
result  was  their  defeat  in  two  successive 
battles  ;  and  Matamoras  was  subsequently 
taken  possession  of  by  the  American  army 
without  opposition.  After  a  repose  of 
several  months,  and  after  receiving  large 
reinforcements  of  volunteers  from  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  this  army  made  a  forward 
movement,  still  under  the  command  of 
General  Taylor,  upon  Monterey,  of  which 
place,  though  strongly  fortified,  and  obsti¬ 
nately  defended  by  the  enemy,  it  obtained 
possession  on  the  25th  of  September. — The 
treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  was  ratified  by  the  Senate 
on  the  18th  of  June.  It  places  the  bound¬ 
ary  line  of  the  United  States  and  British 
territories  on  the  parallel  of  the  49th  de¬ 
gree  of  N.  latitude,  till  it  reaches  Queen 
Charlotte’s  Sound,  and  then  through  the 
straits  of  Fuca  to  the  Ocean,  giving  to 
Great  Britain  Vancouver’s  Island.  The 
navigation  of  the  Columbia  river  up  to 
where  it  crosses  the  parallel  of  the  49th 
degree  of  latitude  is  to  be  free  to  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  Company,  during  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  its  charter.  And  the  rivers  and 
harbours  north  of  the  49th  degree  may  be 
freely  visited  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States. — In  addition,  too,  to  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  Congress  in  relation  to  Texas  and 
Oregon,  it  passed  several  important  bills 


during  the  session  which  has  lately  termi¬ 
nated,  such  as  the  bill  reducing  the  tariff 
of  duties  on  imported  commodities,  the 
warehousing  bill,  and  the  sub-treasury 
bill. 

Upsal  *  The  number  of  students  in 
the  university  of  this  city,  in  1845,  was 
1367,  of  whom  512  were  absent.  In  the 
winter  session  of  1837,  we  are  told,  there 
were  in  all  1376  students,  of  whom  only 
874  were  resident.  Of  the  entire  number, 
269  attended  the  theological,  305  the  le¬ 
gal,  142  the  medical,  and  408  the  philo¬ 
sophical  classes.  As  many  as  150  stu¬ 
dents  are  maintained  free  of  expense,  from 
endowments  left  by  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
There  are  26  professors,  besides  19  ad¬ 
juncts,  and  24  privatim  docentes. 

Uruguay,  or  the  Banda  Oriental.  Its 
population  is  very  variously  estimated, 
from  150,000  to  300,000,  Indians  included. 
It  possesses  a  republican  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  adopted  in  July  1830.  The  legis¬ 
lative  power  is  vested  in  a  senate,  con¬ 
sisting  of  9  members,  and  a  chamber  of  re¬ 
presentatives  of  29  members.  Religious 
liberty,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the 
trial  by  jury,  are  guarantied  to  the  citi¬ 
zens  ;  and  the  privileges  of  citizenship  are 
bestowed  upon  every  foreigner  who  takes 
up  his  abode  in  the  country.  The  code  Na¬ 
poleon,  with  some  modifications,  has  been 
introduced  as  the  judicial  code  of  Uruguay. 
Common  school  instruction  is  imparted  at 
the  public  expense.  Slavery  was  abolished 
in  1842.  Uruguay,  like  most  of  the  other 
South  American  republics,  has  continued 
to  be  agitated  by  civil  dissensions,  or  fo¬ 
reign  wars.  Buenos  Afres,  contrary  to 
express  treaty  stipulations,  has  persisted 
in  regarding  it  as  in  a  state  of  rebellion 
against  its  authority,  and  has  made  various 
attempts  to  reduce  it  to  subjection,  but 
hitherto  without  success,  partly  on  account 
of  the  vigorous  resistance  made  by  its  in¬ 
habitants,  and  partly  also  of  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  Brazil,  or  of  France  and  England, 
in  their  behalf. 

Utzschneider*  died  in  1840. 

Uwaroff*  was  appointed  in  1832  min¬ 
ister  of  public  instruction  in  Russia,  a 
post  which  he  still  continues  to  occupy. 


V. 


VALENCIA.*  In  this  city  there  are 
manufactures  of  woollen  fabrics,  cam¬ 
lets,  hats,  table-linen,  gauzes,  artificial 
Howers,  &c.  But  the  chief  article  pro¬ 
duced  is  the  “Valencia  tiles,”  which  are 


used  for  the  flooring  of  the  houses  of  the 
wealthy  throughout  Spain :  they  are  at 
once  cool  and  highly  ornamental,  but  are 
said  to  be  much  more  expensive  than  the 
most  sumptuous  carpeting.  The  univer- 
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sity  was  attended,  in  1841,  by  1600  stu¬ 
dents.  There  are  70  professors,  who  are 
all  friars,  except  those  who  give  instruc¬ 
tion  in  law. 

Van  Diemen’s  Land.*  Since  the  no¬ 
tice  of  this  island  given  in  the  4th  volume 
ot  this  work,  it  has  attracted  much  atten¬ 
tion  in  Europe,  and  the  number  of  settlers 
has  very  considerably  augmented.  The 
popujation  in  1838  amounted  already  to 
45,758 ;  of  whom,  exclusive  of  the  military 
force,  30,591  were  males,  and  13,591  fe¬ 
males  :  of  the  males,  too,  as  many  as  15,- 
825,  and  of  the  females,  2064  were  trans¬ 
ported  convicts.  The  number  of  the  sa¬ 
vage  natives  was  reduced  to  130. — The  im¬ 
ports  into  the  island,  in  1840,  amounted  to 
£988,356,  and  the  exports  to  £867,077. 
The  public  revenue,  in  the  same  year,  was 
£185,243,  more  than  £10,000  of  which 
were  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the 
public  schools. — The  laws  of  England  are 
generally  administered;  but  special  acts 
may  be  passed  by  the  legislative  council, 
consisting  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  the 
chief-justice,  colonial  secretary  and  trea¬ 
surer,  the  commander  of  the  troops,  and  from 
10  to  15  other  persons  appointed  by  the  sove¬ 
reign.  All  acts  of  the  council  are  initiated 
by  the  lieutenant-governor,  with  whom  a 
majority  of  the  members  present,  there 
being  at  least  2-3ds  of  the  whole  number, 
must  concur  in  passing  them.  Civil 
causes  are  tried  before  a  judge  and  2  as¬ 
sessors,  and  criminal  cases  by  a  jury  of  7 
naval  or  military  officers. 

Vanilla  is  the  succulent  fruit  or  pod 
of  a  parasitical  plant  found  in  the  tropical 
parts  of  America.  It  is  of  a  yellow  or 
darkish-brown  colour,  corrugated,  about  8 
inches  long,  containing  in  its  cavity,  be¬ 
sides  numerous  minute  shining  black  seeds, 
a  black,  oily,  and  balsamic  substance.  Its 
fragrance  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  ben¬ 
zoic  acid,  crystals  of  which  form  upon  the 
pod  if  left  undisturbed.  It  is  employed  in 
confectionary,  the  preparation  of  liqueurs, 
and  in  flavouring  chocolate. 

Veneer;  a  thin  piece  of  a  material  of 
a  more  valuable  kind  laid  on  another  of  a 
more  common  sort,  by  which  the  whole 
substance  appears  to  be  of  the  more  valua¬ 
ble  sort.  Veneering  is  most  usually  ap¬ 
plied  to  furniture. 

Venezuela.*  The  territory  belonging 
to  this  republic,  is  stated  to  have  contain¬ 
ed,  in  1844,  a  population  of  1,052,400  in¬ 
dividuals,  composed  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner  : — whites,  298,000;  mixed  races,  480,- 
000;  slaves,  48,000;  Indians  of  all  de¬ 
scriptions,  226,400.  The  slave  trade  is 
strictly  prohibited;  and  on  the  14th  of 


October  1830,  it  was  decreed  that  all  per¬ 
sons  who  were  slaves  in  the  year  1821 
should  continue  in  the  condition  of  slavery, 
but  that  their  children,  born  after  that  date, 
should  be  free. — The  principal  towns  are 
Caraccas,  with  35,000  inhabitants;  Valen¬ 
cia,  with  16,000;  Maracaibo,  with  14,000; 
Barquisimeto,  with  12,000;  and  Cumana, 
with  8000. — The  imports  into  Venezuela 
chiefly  consist  of  cottons  and  linens,  with 
woollens,  silks,  flour,  pork,  and  wine,  and 
their  value  in  1843  was  $5,107,837 ;  the 
exports  are  coffee,  cacao,  tobacco,  indigo, 
cotton,  jerked  beef,  hides,  mules,  drugs, 
dye-woods,  &c.,  valued  at  $6,772,155. 
The  principal  commercial  relations  are 
with  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
Denmark,  Germany,  Spain,  France,  and 
Holland. — The  estimated  revenue  for  1844 
was  $2,579,242;  and  the  expenditure, 
$2,333,236.  In  1843,  the  foreign  debt 
amounted  to  $20,475,650;  the  domestic 
debt  to  $2,650,156;  and  the  floating  debt 
to  $142,888 ;  —  making  a  total  debt  of 
$23,268,694. — The  republic  is  divided 
into  13  provinces,  each  having  its  particu¬ 
lar  governor;  each  province  is  subdivided 
into  cantons,  each  of  these  having  its  own 
political  chief  ( Gefe  politico) ;  and  the 
cantons  are  again  subdivided  into  parishes. 
There  are  two  alcaldes ,  or  justices  of  the 
peace,  in  every  parish;  and  tribunals  in 
the  first  instance  are  established  in  all  the 
cantons,  whose  decisions  are  subjected  to 
the  revision  of  three  superior  tribunals. 
The  legislative  body,  or  National  Con¬ 
gress,  consists  of  a  senate  of  26  members 
(2  from  each  province),  and  a  house  of 
representatives  of  46  members.  Religious 
liberty  is  guarantied  by  the  constitution, 
although  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  uni¬ 
versally  prevails.  The  dignitaries  of  the 
church  are  appointed  by  the  Congress; 
such  appointment,  however,  requiring  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  pope.  Tithes  were 
abolished  in  1833;  and  the  clergy  are  paid 
out  of  the  public  treasury. — General  Paez 
was  the  first  president  of  Venezuela,  after 
its  erection  into  a  separate  republic ;  and, 
by  the  vigour  and  ability  of  his  adminis¬ 
tration,  he  prevented  any  attempt  from 
being  made  to  interrupt  the  peaceful  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  government.  At  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  the  term  of  4  years  for  which  he 
had  been  elected,  and  after  having  been 
in  vain  solicited  by  his  fellow-citizens  to 
consent  to  his  re-election,  he  retired  to 
private  life.  Vargas,  his  successor,  was  a 
civilian,  wh#  gave  offence  to  the  army, 
and  was,  in  consequence,  driven  from  his 
post,  and  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  exile. 
General  Paez  then  reappeared,  and  asser. 
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ing  successfully  the  authority  of  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  the  laws,  enabled  the  presi¬ 
dent  to  resume  the  duties  of  his  office. 
Since  this  period,  Venezuela  has  enjoyed  a 
season  of  uninterrupted  tranquillity,  which 
has  largely  contributed  to  its  increasing 
prosperity. 

Vera  Cruz.*  The  present  population 
of  Vera  Cruz  does  not  much,  if  at  all,  ex¬ 
ceed  16,000.  The  castle  of  St.  Juan  de 
Ulloa,  which  commands  the  town,  surren¬ 
dered  to  a  French  squadron  in  1839,  after  a 
vigorous  bombardment,  hut  was  soon  after 
restored  to  the  Mexicans.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  latterly  very  much  strengthened. 

V ernet.*  Antoine  Charles  Horace  Ver- 
net  died  at  Paris,  November  27th  1836. — 
Horace  Vernet ,  the  son  of  the  former,  has 
continued  his  very  successful  career  as  a 
painter,  by  his  pictures  of  “the  arrest  of 
the  prince  of  Conti,  the  prince  of  Conde, 
and  the  duke  of  Longueville,  at  the  Palais 
Royal,”  of  “Judith  and  Holophernes,”  the 
“  confession  of  a  brigand,”  a  “  combat  be¬ 
tween  the  pope’s  dragoons  and  a  party  of 
banditti,”  of  “  the  duke  of  Orleans  going 
to  the  Hotel  de  Ville  on  the  31st  of  July 
1830,”  of  “  the  battle  of  Fontenoy,”  of 
“Judah  and  Thamar,”  of  “the  taking  of 
the  town  of  Constantine,”  &c.  The  em¬ 
peror  of  Russia,  and  the  king  of  Prussia, 
have  twice  invited  him  to  their  respective 
capitals;  and  in  1839,  he  went  to  Syria, 
by  the  invitation  of  the  viceroy  of  Egypt, 
to  paint  the  battle  of  Nezib. 

Victor*  (Marshal),  after  the  revolution 
of  July  1830,  was  suspected  of  conspiring 
for  the  overthrow  of  Louis  Philippe,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  expelled  Bourbons, 
and,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  only  es¬ 
caped  a  judicial  prosecution,  by  living  in 
a  very  secluded  manner  at  Paris,  where 
he  died  on  the  1st  of  March  1841. 

V ictori a*  (Alexandrina)  became  queen 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  upon  the 
death  of  her  uncle,  William  IV.,  on  the 
20th  of  June  1837.  See  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ,  (Sup.) 

Vienna  contains  at  present  358,000  in¬ 
habitants.  Its  university  had,  in  1832, 
from  70  to  80  professors,  and  1619  stu¬ 
dents:  of  these,  309  studied  divinity,  332 
law,  519  medicine  and  surgery,  and  459 
attended  the  lectures  of  the  philosophical 
faculty.  According  to  Cannabich,  there 
were,  in  1838,  2620  students;  and  the 
Weimar  Almanack  for  this  year  (1846) 
states  them  to  have  amounted  in  1844  to 
as  .many  as  5258. — The  Polytechnic  Insti¬ 
tute  in  this  city  was  founded  by  the  em¬ 
peror  Francis  in  1816,  and  a  few  years 
since  had  35  instructors  and  750  pupils. 
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Its  chief  object  is  to  afford  instruction  in 
the  applications  of  science  to  the  arts  and 
commerce.  Besides  the  ordinary  branches 
of  knowledge,  the  pupils  are  taught  the 
history  of  commerce,  the  knowledge  of 
merchandise,  mercantile  law,  natural  his¬ 
tory  and  chemistry,  as  applied  to  com¬ 
merce,  mathematics,  drawing,  &c.  The 
Latin,  English,  French,  and  Italian  lan¬ 
guages  are  also  taught.  Among  other 
collections,  this  school  has  a  museum  of 
the  products  of  arts  and  manufactures, 
both  Austrian  and  foreign,  and  a  valuable 
library. 

V illemain.*  This  distinguished  indi¬ 
vidual  was  appointed  in  1832  vice-president 
of  the  royal  council  of  public  instruction, 
the  acceptance  of  which  office  vacated  his 
seat  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Fail¬ 
ing,  however,  to  be  re-elected,  he  was 
promoted  by  the  king  to  the  dignity  of  a 
peer.  On  the  12th  of  May  1839,  he  be¬ 
came  minister  of  public  instruction,  but 
quitted  this  office  on  the  1st  of  March 
1840.  He  returned  to  it  on  the  following 
29th  of  October ;  and  he  signalized  his  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  department  entrusted 
to  him,  during  the  4  years  that  it  con¬ 
tinued,  by  the  enlightened  patronage 
which  he  bestowed  upon  literature,  by  tli6 
scientific  expeditions  which  he  originated, 
and  especially  by  the  zeal  with  which  he 
promoted  the  cause  of  primary  and  secon¬ 
dary  education  in  France. 

V incent  *  (St.)  The  population  of  thia 
island,  by  the  last  census,  was  26,533;  of 
whom  22,977  were  blacks.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  humidity  of  the  climate,  St.  Vincent 
is  regarded  as  being  one  of  the  most  health¬ 
ful  of  the  West  India  islands.  The  govern¬ 
ment  is  vested  in  a  governor,  a  council  of 
12,  and  an  assembly  of  19  members. — The 
sum  awarded,  in  1835,  for  the  manumis¬ 
sion  of  the  slaves  in  St.  Vincent,  amounted 
to  £592,509. 

Voyages  of  Discovery.*  Among  the 
later  of  these  voyages  (some  of  the  most 
important  of  which  have  been  noticed  in 
this  volume  under  other  heads)  there  is 
one  of  especial  interest  to  the  American 
reader.  We  refer  to  the  “  exploring  ex¬ 
pedition”  fitted  out  by  our  government  in 
the  year  1838.  It  consisted  of  the  sloops 
of  war  Vincennes  and  Peacock,  the  brig 
Porpoise,  the  schooners  Sea  Gull  and  Fly¬ 
ing  Fish,  and  the  Relief  store-ship,  and 
was  entrusted  to  the  command  of  Lieute¬ 
nant  Wilkes,  an  officer  not  only  of  ac¬ 
knowledged  professional  ability,  but  pos¬ 
sessing  attainments  which  pointed  him  out 
to  the  government  as  eminently  qualified 
for  the  station  assigned  him.  He  was  ae- 
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companied  by  a  “scientific  corps”  com¬ 
posed  of  the  following1  gentlemen,  all  of 
them  eminently  qualified  to  fill  the  seve¬ 
ral  departments  to  which  they  were  ap¬ 
pointed  :  —  Mr.  Hale,  philologer ;  Messrs. 
Pickering  and  Peale,  zoologists ;  Mr.  Cou- 
thouy,  conchologist ;  Mr.  Dana,  mineralo¬ 
gist;  Mr.  Rich,  botanist;  Messrs.  Drayton 
and  Agate,  draughtsmen;  and  Mr.  Brack- 
enridge,  horticulturist.  —  The  general 
course  of  the  vessels  of  the  squadron  (for 
they  were  not  always  together)  was  from 
Norfolk,  which  they  left  on  the  18th  of 
August  1838,  in  the  first  place  to  the 
island  of  Madeira;  thence  to  Rio  Ja¬ 
neiro,  Orange  Harbour  in  Terra  del 
Fuego,  and,  after  an  exploration  of  the 
Antarctic  Ocean  and  the  islands  which  it 
contains,  along  the  Western  coast  of  South 
America  to  Valparaiso  and  Callao.  The 
squadron  then  sailed  for  Tahiti,  visiting 
by  the  way  the  Paumotu  cluster,  situated 
to  the  east  of  the  Society  islands.  From 
the  latter,  it  proceeded  to  the  Samoan  or 
Navigator’s  group,  and  to  Australia.  At 
Sydney,  where  the  officers  and  scientific 
men  were  hospitably  treated  by  the  British 
authorities,  preparations  were  made  for  a 
second  cruise  in  the  Antarctic  regions; 
and  after  this  had  been  accomplished,  they 
returned  to  Sydney.  New  Zealand  was 
next  visited,  next  the  Friendly  islands,  and 
then  the  Feejee  islands.  After  this,  we 
find  the  squadron  assembled  at  the  Sand¬ 
wich  islands;  whence  Captain  Wilkes 
sailed  to  explore  the  coasts  of  Oregon  and 
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Upper  California.  He  next  crossed  the 
Pacific  Ocean  to  the  Philippine  Islands, 
proceeded  then  through  the  Sooloo  sea  to 
Singapore,  and  from  this  port  shaped  his 
course  homewards,  by  way  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  the  island  of  St.  Helena. 
He  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  10th  of 
June  1842,  after  an  absence  from  the 
United  States  of  3  years,  9  months,  and 
23  days. — Among  the  fruits  of  the  voyage, 
in  addition  to  the  valuable  labours  of  the 
scientific  men,  may  be  mentioned : — in  the 
first  place,  the  rectification  of  many  errors 
in  the  existing  charts,  both  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Oceans,  in  some  cases  by 
making  known  to  the  navigator  the  dan¬ 
gers,  before  unapprehended,  to  be  avoided 
in  his  path,  and  in  others  by  showing  that 
not  a  few  of  the  rocks  he  has  been  fearful 
of  encountering  are  altogether  fictitious ; 
secondly,  by  the  more  accurate  accounts 
in  many  instances  which  have  been  ren¬ 
dered  of  the  countries  that  were  visited, 
and  of  the  people  who  inhabit  them  ;  and 
lastly,  by  the  very  probable  discovery  of  a 
great  Antarctic  continent,  —  a  discovery 
which,  if  it  should  be  confirmed  by  future 
explorers,  will  confer  enduring  honour  on 
the  officer  who  commanded  the  expedi¬ 
tion,  and  on  the  country  that  sent  it  forth. 
—  A  narrative  of  it,  by  Captain  Wilkes, 
has  been  published  in  Philadelphia,  in  5 
large  volumes,  and  in  a  style  of  execution 
in  a  very  high  degree  creditable  to  the 
American  press. 
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WALCKENAER.*  Among  his  later 
works,  may  be  mentioned  his  “  Ge¬ 
ographic  ancienne,  historique  et  comparee, 
des  Gaules  cisalpine  et  transalpine”  (3 
vols.  1839);  the  “  Histoire  de  la  vie  et  des 
poesies  d’Horace”  (2  vols.  1840);  the 
«  Notice  historique  sur  la  vie  et  les  ouvra- 
ges  de  M.  Daunou”  (1841);  and  “Me- 
moires  touchant  la  vie  et  les  ecrits  de 
Mme.  de  Sevigne”  (2  vols.  1842-43). 

Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  Since 
the  year  1829,  these  two  principalities 
have  been  placed  under  the  sole  protection 
of  Russia.  The  prince,  or  hospodar,  in 
both,  is  elected  for  life  from  among  the 
boyars  of  the  first  rank,  by  an  assembly 
composed  of  those  boyars,  and  of  deputies 
of  the  inferior  boyars,  the  academic  bodies, 
and  the  merchants;  but  his  election  must 
be  approved  by  Russia,  and  the  investiture 
is  then  given  by  Turkey.  A  diet  of  the 


clergy  and  boyars  (classes  which  contri¬ 
bute  nothing  to  the  state)  meets  to  vote 
the  supplies,  and  to  discuss  such  proposi¬ 
tions  as  may  be  laid  before  it  by  the 
prince;  but  no  organic  changes  can  be 
made  without  the  sanction  of  Russia. 
Wallachia  is  divided  into  18,  and  Molda¬ 
via  into  13  districts,  each  of  which  has  a 
prefect  or  governor,  a  receiver-general  of 
taxes,  and  a  civil  tribunal,  consisting  of  a 
president  and  two  other  judges;  and  Molda¬ 
via  has  a  director  of  police,  and  a  town 
council,  in  each  municipality.  Judges  are 
removable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  superior 
authorities;  and  the  administration  of  the 
laws,  as  might  l  e  supposed  from  this  de¬ 
pendent  condition  of  the  judiciary,  is  ex 
ceedingly  corrupt.  —  The  population  of 
Wallachia  is  upwards  of  2,000,000:  its 
revenue,  $1,350,000,  and  expenditure 
$1,275.000 ;  the  imports  upwards  of 
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$2,350,000,  and  the  exports  upwards  of 
$3,150,000.  Moldavia  has  a  population, 
within  the  limits  to  which  it  was  reduced 
by  the  treaty  of  Bucharest,  concluded  in 
1812,  of  only  630,000,  comprising  in  this 
number  66,000  Jews.  Both  the  princi¬ 
palities  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Porte, 
and  to  the  latter,  besides,  a  sum  equal  in 
amount  to  this  tribute,  on  the  election  of 
every  new  hospodar. 

Warehousing  System  ;  a  system  un¬ 
der  which  certain  warehouses  are  ap¬ 
pointed,  under  the  direction  of  officers  of 
the  customs,  in  which  goods  may  be  depo¬ 
sited  without  being  chargeable  with  duty 
until  they  are  cleared  for  consumption. 
By  this  arrangement,  the  merchant  pays 
the  tax  on  the  goods  imported  just  at  the 
time  when  they  are  wanted,  and  when  it 
is  therefore  least  inconvenient  for  him  to 
pay  it.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  is  required 
to  pay  the  tax  immediately,  and  before  he 
has  found  a  market  for  the  goods,  he  must 
either  pay  the  tax  and  hold  the  goods,  in 
which  case  the  consumer  will  have  to  re¬ 
pay  not  only  the  tax,  but  the  interest  upon 
it ;  or  he  must  sell  the  goods,  and  if  he 
parts  with  them  at  a  loss  or  inconvenience, 
trade  is  injured,  and  the  general  wealth 
and  consequent  productiveness  of  the  tax¬ 
ation  in  question  proportionally  diminished. 
Besides,  the  necessity  of  having  to  pay  du¬ 
ties  immediately  on  importation  has  an  in¬ 
jurious  effect  on  the  carrying  trade  of  a 
country. 

Warsaw,*  in  1839,  had  139,671  inha¬ 
bitants.  It  was  the  principal  seat  of  the 
ill-fated  insurrection  of  1831.  Since  then 
the  university  has  been  suppressed,  and 
its  library  of  150,000  volumes  removed  to 
St.  Petersburg. 

Washington  (Bushrod)  was  a  son  of 
Mr.  John  A.  Washington,  of  Bushfield,  in 
the  county  of  Westmoreland  and  state  of 
Virginia,  who  was  the  oldest  brother  of 
General  Washington,  and  enjoyed  the  re¬ 
spect  of  all  who  knew  him  for  his  intel¬ 
lectual  powers  and  great  moral  worth. 
After  receiving  an  excellent  preparatory 
education  from  a  private  tutor,  first  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  then 
in  his  own  father’s  family,  Mr.  Bushrod 
Washington  was  sent  to  the  college  of 
William  and  Mary,  at  Williamsburg.  But 
Virginia,  in  the  progress  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  struggle,  had  now  become  the  seat 
of  war ;  and  his  patriotic  feelings  prompted 
him,  in  consequence,  to  join  a  volunteer 
troop  of  horse,  commanded  by  Colonel  John 
F.  Mercer,  which  constituted  a  portion  of 
the  force  placed  under  the  orders  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Lafayette  for  the  defence  of  the  state 


against  the  army  of  Lord  Cornwallis.  He 
continued  in  this  service  until  after  the 
battle  of  Jamestown.  The  British  general 
having  then  recrossed  the  James  river,  it 
was  generally  supposed  that  it  was  his  in¬ 
tention  to  return  to  South  Carolina,  whence 
he  had  advanced ;  and  the  volunteers,  on 
this  account,  were  disbanded.  In  the 
winter  of  this  year  (1781),  after  the  sur¬ 
render  of  Cornwallis,  Mr.  Washington 
went  to  Philadelphia  to  study  the  law. 
Here  he  entered  the  office  of  Mr.,  after¬ 
wards  Judge,  Wilson,  a  gentleman  emi¬ 
nently  distinguished  for  his  legal  attain¬ 
ments,  and  having  an  extensive  practice 
at  the  bar ;  and  the  opportunities  for  im¬ 
provement  afforded  to  the  young  student 
were  turned  by  him  to  such  good  account, 
that,  on  his  return  to  his  native  state  and 
county,  he  was  enabled  at  once  to  com¬ 
mence  his  professional  career  in  a  highly 
creditable  manner.  His  business  and  re¬ 
putation  were  rapidly  extended. — In  1787, 
Mr.  Washington  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates,  and  in 
the  following  year  a  member  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  which  ratified  the  present  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  United  States.  The  part 
which  he  performed  on  these  occasions 
was  marked  by  great  judgment  and  deci¬ 
sion,  as  well  as  integrity  of  purpose.  His 
attachment,  however,  to  juridical  pursuits 
prevented  him  from  making  himself  promi¬ 
nent  as  a  politician,  as  it  was  in  his  power 
to  have  done.  But  he  could  not  long  re¬ 
main  satisfied  with  the  limited  sphere  of  a 
country  practice.  Leaving  Westmore¬ 
land,  he  removed  to  Alexandria,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and,  after  some  years’ 
residence,  in  that  town,  to  the  city  of 
Richmond.  Here,  besides  practising  his 
profession  with  great  industry  and  success, 
lie  undertook  to  report  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  state, — a  task  which 
he  executed  with  much  ability.  And  the 
reputation  which  he  had  acquired  led  to 
his  appointment  by  President  Adams,  in 
1798,  to  be  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States. — The 
duties  of  this  office  he  performed  with 
honour  to  himself  and  benefit  to  his  coun¬ 
try,  till  his  death,  which  took  place  at 
Philadelphia,  on  the  26th  of  Nov.  1829,  in 
the  7 1st  year  of  his  age. — It  may  be  added 
that  Judge  Washington  inherited  from  his 
uncle,  General  Washington,  the  estate  of 
Mount  Vernon,  where  he  resided  during 
the  latter  period  of  his  life. 

Webster  (Noah)  was  born  in  West 
Hartford  in  Connecticut,  October  16th 
1758.  He  was  instructed  in  the  classics 
by  the  clergyman  of  that  place,  and  be- 
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came  a  student  of  Yale  College  in  1774, 
where  he  graduated  in  1778.  During  the 
intervening  period,  he  served  for  several 
months  as  a  volunteer  in  the  army.  After 
completing  his  college  course,  he  studied 
law,  engaging  likewise  in  the  business  of 
instruction,  as  a  means  of  immediate  sup¬ 
port.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1781, 
but  was  obliged  to  continue  teaching,  for 
the  same  reason  as  before.  In  1782,  he 
taught  a  classical  school  at  Goshen,  in 
Orange  county  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
and  about  the  same  time  commenced  the 
preparation  of  elementary  books  for  the 
use  of  schools.  The  principal  of  these 
was  his  Spelling  Book.  It  is  without 
doubt  the  most  successful  book,  as  a  pecu¬ 
niary  speculation,  which  has  ever  issued 
from  the  American  press.  We  are  told 
by  the  writer  of  the  biographical  notice 
ot  Mr.  Webster  in  the  “National  Portrait 
Gallery,”  that  between  13  and  14  millions 
of  copies  of  it  “  have  been  published  in  the 
different  forms  which  it  assumed  under 
the  revision  of  its  author,  and  that  during 
the  20  years  in  which  he  was  employed  in 
compiling  his  American  Dictionary,  the 
entire  support  of  his  family  was  derived 
from  the  profits  of  this  work,  at  a  premium 
for  copyright  of  less  than  a  cent  a  copy.” 
—  Mr.  Webster  returned  to  Connecticut 
in  1783,  and  entered  there  zealously  on 
the  discussion  of  the  political  questions  of 
the  day.  He  wrote  essays  for  the  news¬ 
papers,  and  published  (in  1784)  also  a 
pamphlet  entitled  “  Sketches  of  American 
Policy in  which  he  was  one  of  the  first 
to  maintain  the  necessity  of  establishing  a 
government  for  the  United  States,  of  a 
nature  to  act  directly  upon  the  people,  in¬ 
stead,  as  under  the  Old  Confederation, 
through  the  state  legislatures.  In  1786, 
he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
English  language  in  the  chief  cities  of  the 
country,  which  were  subsequently  pub¬ 
lished  under  the  title  of  “  Dissertations  on 
the  English  Language.”  In  1787,  we 
find  Mr.  Webster  in  Philadelphia  in  the 
office  of  principal  of  an  academy;  and  in 
the  same  year,  he  published  a  pamphlet 
styled  an  “Examination  of  the  leading 
principles  of  the  Federal  Constitution,” 
which  had  just  been  framed  by  the  con¬ 
vention  assembled  in  Philadelphia,  and 
which  was  about  to  be  submitted  to  the 
people  of  the  several  states  for  their  ap¬ 
probation. —  Mr.  Webster  returned  once 
more  to  his  native  state  in  1789,  and  prac¬ 
tised  the  law  at  Hartford  until  1793.  He 
was  then  induced  to  become  the  editor  of 
a  daily  paper,  at  first  called  the  “  Herald,” 
and  afterwards  the  “Commercial  Adver- 
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tiser,”  in  the  city  of  New  York.  From 
New  York,  he  removed  in  1798  to  New 
Haven,  thence  in  1812  to  Amherst  in 
Massachusetts,  and  in  1822  back  again  to 
New  Haven.  His  American  Dictionary, 
the  preparation  of*  which  he  had  begun  in 
1807,  was  by  this  time  nearly  completed ; 
and  in  1824  he  visited  Europe,  in  order  to 
consult,  in  the  public  libraries  of  France 
and  England,  a  number  of  works  not  to  be 
procured  in  this  country,  before  putting  it 
to  press.  It  was  published  in  1828,  and, 
by  the  ample  testimony  which  it  bears  to% 
the  learning  and  ability  of  its  author,  has 
earned  for  him  an  enduring  reputation. 
In  addition  to  the  works  of  Mr.  Webster, 
already  mentioned,  he  was  the  author  of 
a  pamphlet  under  the  title  of  “  The  Revo¬ 
lution  in  France”  (1794);  of  a  treatise  in 
2  volumes  on  the  history  of  pestilential 
diseases  (1799);  of  “  Historical  Notices  ci‘ 
the  origin  and  state  of  Banking  Institu¬ 
tions,  and  Insurance  Offices”  (1802);  a 
“  Synopsis  of  Words  in  Twenty  Lan¬ 
guages ;”  &c.  —  Mr.  Webster  died  on  the 
28th  of  May  1843,  at  his  residence  in  New 
Haven,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age. 

Wellesley  (Marquis),  in  November 
1830,  was  appointed  Lord  Steward  of  the 
Household,  and  he  retained  that  office  un¬ 
til  September  1833;  when,  on  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Earl  Grey  and  the  Whigs  to  power, 
he  a  second  time  became  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  and  remained  there  until  the 
close  of  that  administration  in  December 
1834.  On  the  formation  of  the  second 
Melbourne  ministry,  in  April  1835,  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  appointment  of  Lord  Chamber- 
lain,  but  resigned  it  in  the  course  of  the 
same  year.  His  death  took  place  on  the 
25th  of  September  1842,  at  the  age  of  82. 

Wellington  (Duke  of),  after  resign¬ 
ing  his  premiership  in  December  1830,  re* 
mained  out  of  office  until  December  10th 
1834,  when  he  accepted  the  post  of  Fo¬ 
reign  Secretary  in  the  ministry  of  Sir 
Robert  Peek  which  *  then  succeeded  to 
that  of  Lord  Melbourne,  and  which  en¬ 
dured  only  till  the  8th  of  the  following 
April.  And  on  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  return 
to  power,  in  September  1841,  the  duke 
re-entered  the  cabinet,  but  without  takino- 
upon  himself  the  charge  of  any  particular 
department  of  the  administration.  See 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland ,  (Sup.) 

Westall  (Richard),  an  eminent 
draughtsman  and  designer,  was  born  in 
1765,  and  was  apprenticed  in  1779  to  an 
engraver  of  heraldry  on  silver,  &c. ;  but 
excelling  his  fellows  in  this  humble  de- 
partment  of  the  arts,  he  aspired  to  a  higher 
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order  of  distinction.  By  working  an  ad¬ 
ditional  time  in  the  morning,  he  obtained 
the  permission  of  his  employer  to  draw  at 
the  Royal  Academy  in  the  evenings.  He 
commenced  his  career  as  an  artist  in  1786, 
imparting  to  his  water  colour  paintings  a 
brilliancy  and  vigour  before  unknown.  He 
took  a  house  jointly  with  Mr.,  afterwards 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence,  and  lived  in  this 
manner  for  several  years,  until  their  suc¬ 
cess  justified  their  forming  separate  esta¬ 
blishments. —  Mr.  Westall  produced  many 
*  excellent  historical  paintings;  but  he  is 
best  known  as  the  designer  of  Boydell’s 
superb  editions  of  Milton  and  Shakspeare, 
and  as  the  illustrator  of  numerous  other 
works.  From  the  great  facility  with  which 
his  ready  talent  enabled  him  to  produce 
book  designs,  he  was  led  into  a  greater 
degree  of  mannerism  than  any  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  which  detracted  not  a  little 
from  his  reputation ;  but  still  many  of  his 
works  indicate  the  possession  by  him  of 
very  uncommon  taste  and  judgment. — In 


The  great  falling  off  between  1831  and 
1841  is  attributable  mainly  to  the  change 
produced  by  the  measure  of  negro  emanci¬ 
pation;  but  during  several  of  the  last 
years  of  this  decennial  period,  the  crops 
had  also  been  deficient  from  ordinary 
causes. 

White  (William)  was  born  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  on  the  24th  of  March,  the  last  day 
of  the  year  1747,  old  style,  and  corres¬ 
ponding  with  the  4th  of  April  1748,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  new  style.  His  father,  Tho¬ 
mas  White,  a  native  of  London,  came  to 
America  in  early  life,  and  settled  in  Mary¬ 
land,  where  he  studied  and  practised  law. 
He  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  his 
son  William  received  his  education,  partly 
from  Mr.  Kinnersley,  whose  name  is  known 


1808,  Mr.  Westall  published  a  volume  of 
poems  of  considerable  merit,  entitled  “  A 
clay  in  Spring,  and  other  Poems,  embel¬ 
lished  with  4  plates  engraved  by  James 
Heath,  A.  E.  R.  A.  and  Charles  Heath, 
from  designs  by  R.  Westall.”  —  By  his 
professional  exertions  Mr.  Westall  attain¬ 
ed  a  handsome  competence;  which,  unfor¬ 
tunately,  was  subsequently  absorbed  in  an 
unsuccessful  speculation  in  foreign  pic¬ 
tures,  and  some  improvident  partnership 
engagements;  and  he  was  secured  from 
indigence  in  the  latter  period  of  his  life, 
only  by  the  assistance  which  the  Royal 
Academy  assigns  to  its  reduced  mem¬ 
bers. —  Mr.  Westall  died  on  the  4th  of 
December,  1837. 

West  Indies.*  The  following  table, 
from  Waterston’s  Cyclopaedia  of  Com¬ 
merce,  exhibits  the  population  of  the  se¬ 
veral  British  West  India  colonies,  with 
the  quantities  of  sugar,  rum,  and  coffee, 
exported  from  them  in  the  years  1831  and 
1841. 


in  connection  with  Franklin’s  early  elec¬ 
trical  experiments,  and  partly  from  Paul 
Jackson,  a  thorough  teacher  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages.  William  White 
received  his  collegiate  education  in  the 
Philadelphia  College,  when  it  was  under 
the  Provostship  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  William 
Smith.  His  earliest  religious  impressions 
he  attributed  to  the  instructions  of  a  pious 
and  judicious  mother.  His  thoughts  were 
early  directed  to  the  Christian  ministry; 
and  after  his  graduation  in  1765,  he  began 
the  study  of  theology,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Peters,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Duche 
and  Provost  Smith.  In  1770  he  embarked 
for  England,  with  recommendations  for 
holy  orders  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  who 
was  Diocesan  of  all  the  Episcopal  Churches 


Jamaica . 

Barbadoes  . 

St.  Vincent.. . . . 

St.  Lucia . 

Grenada . 

Tobago . 

Trinidad . 

Antigua . 

St.  Christopher 

Dominica . 

Nevis . 

Montserrat  . .. . 

Tortola . 

Bahamas . 

Demerara . 

Berbice . 


* 

1831. 

Population. 

Sugar. 

Rum.j 

Coffee. 

Cwt. 

Gals. 

Lbs. 

370,000 

1,429,093 

3,522,463 

15,644,072 

102,500 

379,052 

26,733 

2,420 

26,530 

221,662 

160,211 

44 

16,000 

72,376 

12,628 

89,349 

22,500 

185,771 

328,471 

5,863 

13,700 

121,249 

498,717 

39,330 

327,167 

64,933 

3,008 

35,000 

193,177 

163,849 

212 

23,500 

101,968 

256,932 

18,830 

56,339 

63,007 

613,360 

11,500 

49,924 

147,750 

4 

7,600 

26,137 

40,629 

7,730 

20,000 

15,559 

48 

95.716 

76,000 

802,134 

2,332,970 

1,991,352 

76,000 

122,088 

224,579 

1,585,402 

4,103,696 

7,843,920 

20,030,802 

1841. 


Sugar. 


Cwt. 


528,585 

257,108 

110,205 

51,115 

84,270 

48,104 

284,605 

144,103 

63,936 

42,342 

12,124 

10,839 

8,397 

100 

415,261 

90,063 


2,151,217 


Rum. 


Gals. 


1,276,551 

249 

88,999 

13,037 

83,704 

153,614 

2,297 

14,906 

55,118 

8,011 

2,936 

9,281 

834 

4,566 

935,735 

120,301 


2,770,139 


Coffee. 


Lbs. 


7,618,890 

1,513 

18,287 

133 

76 

38,622 

7,848 

12 

127,609 


5,130 

745,631 

1,363,938 


9,927,689 
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in  America;  and  after  examination,  he 
was  ordained  a  Deacon  by  the  Bishop  of 
Norwich.  He  remained  in  England  the 
requisite  time  for  his  ordination  as  Priest, 
which  took  place  in  1772.  During  his 
stay,  he  improved  his  time  by  travel  and 
by  intercourse  with  the  learned  and  lite¬ 
rary  men  of  the  day,  and  formed  an  ac¬ 
quaintance,  among  others,  with  Dr.  John¬ 
son,  whom  he  found  engaged  on  his  Dic¬ 
tionary,  and  with  the  Poet  Goldsmith. 
Mr.  White  returned  home  in  1772,  and 
was  chosen  an  Assistant  Minister  of  Christ 
Church  and  St.  Peter’s,  Philadelphia.  In 
1773  he  was  married  to  Mary  Harrison. 
When  the  colonial  difficulties  began,  Mr. 
White’s  mind  having  been  prepared  by 
careful  study  of  the  principles  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  Constitution,  he  did  not  hesitate  in 
forming  opinions  favourable  to  the  colo¬ 
nial  cause,  on  the  subject  of  taxation.  A 
sense  of  professional  propriety  prevented 
his  preaching  sermons  before  the  city  bat¬ 
talions,  and  he  continued  to  use  the  prayer 
for  the  king,  in  the  Liturgy,  until  the  4th 
of  July  1776,  soon  after  which  he  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States. 
On  the  approach  of  the  British  army  in 
September  1777,  he  withdrew  from  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  to  Maryland,  where  he  soon  re¬ 
ceived  information  that  the  Congress,  then 
at  York,  had  elected  him  one  of  their 
chaplains.  He  immediately  repaired  to 
that  place,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  his 
appointment.  He  continued'  chaplain  to 
Congress,  until  its  removal  to  New  York, 
and  on  its  return  to  Philadelphia  was  again 
chosen,  and  continued  to  be  chosen,  at  each 
successive  Congress,  by  the  Senate,  until 
ihe  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to 
Washington  in  1801.  In  1779,  Mr.  White 
was  elected  Rector  of  Christ  Church  and 
St.  Peter’s,  Philadelphia,  in  which  station 
fie  continued  until  his  death.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  forming  the  Constitution  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States; 
and  in  1786  he  was  chosen  by  the  Con¬ 
vention  in  Pennsylvania,  to  proceed  to 
England  for  consecration  to  the  Episco¬ 
pate.  On  the  4th  of  February  1787,  he 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Provoost  of  New  York 
were  consecrated  at  Lambeth,  the  first 
American  Bishops  who  received  consecra¬ 
tion  from  the  Church  of  England.  He 
returned  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  arrived 
on  Easter  Sunday.  In  compiling  the  Litur¬ 
gy  and  the  Canons,  Bishop  White  had  an 
important  share.  During  his  long  Episco¬ 
pate,  which  reached  the  duration  of  very 
near  half  a  century,  he  participated  in  the 
councils  and  the  measures  attending  the 
boread  of  the  Church  in  America,  and 


twenty-six  Bishops  received  consecration 
at  his  hands.  As  a  citizen,  his  life  was 
distinguished  for  a  constant  and  active 
beneficence,  which,  with  the  great  purity 
and  gentleness  of  his  character,  procured 
in  a  very  eminent  degree  the  universal 
respect  and  affection  of  his  fellow-citizens 
and  his  countrymen.  He  scrupulously  ex¬ 
ercised  his  civic  privileges,  as  if  discharg¬ 
ing  a  public  duty.  In  his  political  views 
he  was  a  decided  Federalist.  A  man  of 
deep  and  accurate  learning,  he  continued 
his  habits  of  constant  and  systematic  study 
in  the  most  advanced  period  of  his  life, 
and  was  a  voluminous  author.  His  prin¬ 
cipal  works  are  his  “  Lectures  on  the 
Catechism,”  “  Memoirs  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,”  “  Comparative  Views 
of  the  Controversy  between  the  Calvinists 
and  Arminians,”  and  “Commentary  on 
the  Ordination  Offices.”  Many  of  his  ser¬ 
mons,  charges,  and  pastoral  letters  are  in 
print,  besides  numerous  contributions  to 
various  Church  periodicals.  He  left  ii 
manuscript  an  elaborate  and  complete 
work,  which  was  the  careful  production 
of  many  years,  on  the  subject  of  Quaker¬ 
ism,  under  the  title  of  “  A  Counter-Apo¬ 
logy  for  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  in  a  Review  of  the  Apology  of  Ro¬ 
bert  Barclay.”  Bishop  White  died  on 
Sunday,  the  17th  of  July  1836,  having 
retained  the  possession  of  his  faculties  to 
the  last  hours  of  his  long  life.  A  memoir 
of  him  by  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bird 
Wilson,  was  published  in  1839. 

Wiffen  (Jeremiah  Holme),  a  distin¬ 
guished  poet,  was  born  in  1792,  of  a  re¬ 
spectable  family  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  was  brought  up  to  the  profession  of  a 
schoolmaster,  in  which  he  was  for  some 
years  engaged.  The  work  on  which  his 
poetical  fame  is  mainly  founded,  is  a  trans¬ 
lation  of  Tasso,  in  which  he  adopted  the 
Spenserian  stanza;  but  he  wrote  many 
other  works,  and  was  a  contributor  of  po¬ 
etry  to  some  of  the  most  popular  annuals. 
Among  his  productions  may  be  mentioned 
his  “  Aonian  Hours,  and  other  Poems;”  a 
translation  from  the  Spanish  of  the  poems 
of  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega;  a  series  of  stan¬ 
zas,  illustrative  of  the  portraits  of  the  Rus- 
sells  at  Woburn  Abbey;  and  his  prose 
work,  the  “History  of  the  Russell  Fami¬ 
ly.”  The  duke  of  Bedford,  the  living  head 
of  this  family,  appointed  him  to  be  his  pri¬ 
vate  secretary  and  librarian. — Mr.  Wiffen 
died  at  Woburn  Abbey,  May  2d  1836. 

VF i L be r force*  died  on  the  29th  of  July 
1833,  at  Chelsea  near  London,  in  the  74th 
year  of  his  age. 

Wilkie*  (Sir  David).  The  principa 
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pictures  which  were  painted  by  this  emi¬ 
nent  artist  since  his  “  John  Knox  Preach¬ 
ing,”  first  exhibited  in  1832,  are : — “  Spa¬ 
nish  Monks,”  exhibited  in  1833;  “Not  at 
Home,”  and  “  Spanish  Mother  and  Child,” 
in  1834 ;  “  Columbus,”  in  1835 ;  “  Peep- 
o-day-boys’  Cabin,”  in  1836 ;  “  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  escaping  from  Lochleven 
Castle,”  “  The  Cottar’s  Saturday  Night,” 
and  “The  Empress  Josephine  and  the 
Fortune-teller,”  in  1837 ;  “  Queen  Victo¬ 
ria’s  First  Council,”  in  1838;  “The  Dis¬ 
covery  of  the  Body  of  Tippoo  Saib,”  and 
“Grace  before  Meat,”  in  1839;  “Benve¬ 
nuto  Cellini  and  the  Pope,”  and  “The 
Irish  Whiskey  Still,”  in  1840;  together 
with  portraits  of  a  number  of  distinguished 
personages.  He  was  knighted  by  William 
IV.  in  1836.  And  in  1840,  he  proceeded 
through  Germany,  &.C.,  to  Constantinople  ; 
whence,  after  painting  the  portrait  of  the 
sultan,  he  continued  his  journey  to  Smyrna, 
Jerusalem,  the  other  parts  of  Palestine, 
and  Egypt.  On  the  21st  of  May  1841,  he 
embarked  at  Alexandria  for  England.  He 
had  for  three  months  previously  felt  slight¬ 
ly  unwell,  and  when  he  arrived  off  the 
island  of  Malta  he  grew  materially  worse. 
He  expired  just  before  reaching  Gibraltar, 
on  the  1st  of  June,  aged  56. 

Wilkins  (Sir  Charles),  an  eminent  ori¬ 
ental  scholar,  was  a  native  of  Somerset¬ 
shire,  in  the  south  of  England.  He  wrent 
to  India,  in  the  civil  service  of  the  East 
India  Company,  in  1770;  and  while  thus 
employed,  he  directed  his  attention  to  the 
study  of  the  Sanscrit  language,  which  was 
up  to  that  time  unknown,  and  even  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  unattainable,  by  Europeans. 
His  translation  of  the  “Bhagavad  Gita” 
into  English,  was  sent  to  the  Court  of 
Directors  by  Warren  Hastings,  then  go¬ 
vernor-general,  who  likewise  prefixed  to 
it  a  dissertation  of  singular  elegance  from 
his  own  pen.  The  Court  of  Directors 
published  and  distributed  it  in  1785.  Mr. 
Wilkins  possessed  great  mechanical  in¬ 
genuity,  and  prepared  with  his  own  hands 
the  first  Bengali  and  Persian  types  em¬ 
ployed  in  Bengal.  On  his  return  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  1786,  he  resided  at  Bath,  where 
he  continued  to  pursue  his  oriental  studies. 
He  published  a  translation  of  the  “  Hito- 
padesa,”  or  the  fables  of  Vishnoo  Sarma, 
the  Indian  original  of  the  fables  of  Pilpay, 
and  another  of  the  story  of  Dushmanta 
and  Sacontala..  In  1800,  he  became  the 
librarian  of  the  collection  of  manuscripts 
obtained  by  the  E.  I.  Company  through  the 
conquest  of  Seringapatam ;  and  he  was 
also  appointed  a  visitor  in  the  oriental  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Company’s  colleges  at 


Haileybury  and  Addiscombe.  In  1808, 
Sir  Charles  Wilkins  (he  had  been  previ¬ 
ously  knighted)  published  his  Sanskrit 
Grammar,  and  in  1815,  a  list  of  the  roots 
of  the  Sanskrit  language.  He  besides 
edited  and  enlarged  Richardson’s  Diction¬ 
ary  of  the  Persian  and  Arabic  languages. 
His  merits  as  an  oriental  scholar  were  ac¬ 
knowledged  abroad  by  his  being  chosen  a 
member  of  the  French  Institute.  His 
death  occurred  May  13th  1836. 

William  I.,*  king  of  the  Netherlands, 
desirous  of  contracting  a  marriage  with 
the  countess  d’Outremont,  a  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic,  to  which,  on  this  account,  his  sub¬ 
jects  were  opposed,  abdicated  the  throne 
in  October  1840,  and  retired  to  Berlin, 
where  he  died  on  the  12th  of  December 
1843. 

William  IV.,*  king  of  England,  died 
on  the  20th  of  June  1837,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  on  the  throne  by  his  niece  Victo¬ 
ria  I.  See  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland ,  (Sup.) 

Wirt  (William)  was  born  at  Bladens- 
burg  in  Maryland,  November  8th  1772. 
His  father  was  a  native  of  Switzerland, 
and  his  mother  of  Germany ;  and  both  of 
them  died  before  he  had  reached  his  8th 
year.  He  was  thus  thrown  upon  the 
guardianship  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Jasper 
Wirt,  who  placed  him  first  at  an  academy 
in  Charles  county,  of  which  Mr.  Dent  was 
the  principal,  and  subsequently,  when  he 
wTas  11  years  old,  removed  him  to  a  school 
of  some  reputation  in  Montgomery  county, 
kept  by  a  presbyterian  clergyman  of  the 
name  of  Hunt,  a  gentleman  of  high  lite¬ 
rary  attainment  and  cultivated  taste.  Here 
he  remained  until  1787,  when  the  school 
was  broken  up.  Though  only  15  years 
of  age,  such  was  the  progress  which  he 
had  made  in  his  studies,  and  such  the  cha¬ 
racter  for  ability  and  correctness  of  deport¬ 
ment  which  he  had  established,  that  he 
obtained  a  necessary  support  for  himself 
for  about  a  year  and  a  half,  as  a  private 
tutor  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Ed¬ 
wards,  the  father  of  Mr.  Ninian  Edwards, 
who  afterwards  became  governor  of  the 
state  of  Illinois.  —  Mr.  Wirt  began  the 
study  of  the  law  at  Montgomery  court¬ 
house,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  William 
P.  Hunt,  the  son  of  his  former  preceptor, 
and  completed  his  studies  in  the  office  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Swann,  at  Leesburg  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1792,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  Culpepper  county,  in  that 
state,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year.  In 
1799  he  removed  to  Richmond,  where  he 
was  elected  clerk  of  the  House  of  Dele- 
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gates.  This  office  he  held  for  two  years, 
during  which  time  he  also  appeared  oc¬ 
casionally  as  an  advocate  in  the  courts. 
The  Legislature  appointed  him  in  1802 
to  be  chancellor  of  the  eastern  district  of 
the  state,  upon  which  he  took  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  at  Williamsburg.  Finding,  how¬ 
ever,  his  salary  inadequate  for  the  support 
of  his  family,  lie  soon  resigned  the  chan¬ 
cellorship,  and  returned  to  the  bar  at  Nor¬ 
folk.  Here  he  continued  for  about  3  years 
with  a  steadily  increasing-  professional 
reputation.  He  removed  to  Richmond  in 
1807,  and  shortly  afterwards  acquired 
great  distinction  at  the  trial  of  Aaron 
Burr.  In  1816,  Mr.  Madison  appointed 
him  to  the  office  of  United  States  attorney 
for  the  district  of  Virginia;  and  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year,  under  the  administration  of 
Mr.  Monroe,  he  became  attorney-general 
of  the  United  States.  This  post  he  occu¬ 
pied  until  the  close  of  Mr.  Adams’s  presi¬ 
dency,  and  exhibited  in  it  an  ability  and 
legal  acquirements  of  the  highest  order. 
His  reputation,  too,  as  an  advocate  and 
jurist,  grew  with  his  successive  appear¬ 
ances  before  the  Supreme  Court  at  Wash¬ 
ington. —  In  1830,  Mr.  Wirt  went  to  Bal¬ 
timore,  and  continued  to  reside  there  until 
his  death,  which  took  place  at  Washing¬ 
ton  city,  on  the  18th  of  February  1835, 
when  he  was  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age. — 
The  only  time  that  Mr.  Wirt  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  legislative  body  was  in  the  winter 
of  1807-8,  when  he  sat  in  the  House  of 
Delegates  as  a  representative  from  the 
city  of  Richmond.  He  nevertheless  at  all 
times  took  much  interest  in  the  political 
events  of  his  day,  and  wrote  a  nuufter  of 
essays  in  reference  to  them  for  the  public 
papers.  His  reputation  as  a  writer,  how¬ 
ever,  rests  upon  the  purely  literary  pro¬ 
ductions  of  his  pen.  The  principal  of 
these  are  the  letters  first  published  in  1803 
in  the  Richmond  Argus,  and  which  sub¬ 
sequently  passed  through  10  or  more  edi¬ 
tions,  under  the  title  of  the  “British  Spy,” 
— the  essays  which  appeared  originally  in 
1812  in  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  and  which 
also  passed  subsequently  through  several 
editions,  under  the  title  of  the  “Old 
Bachelor,”  —  and  his  “  Life  of  Patrick 
Henry,”  which  was  first  published  in  1817. 

Wisbaden*  had,  in  1840,  10,000  resi¬ 
dent  inhabitants;  but  during  the  height 
of  the  watering  season,  the  total  number 
of  persons  in  the  town  has  sometimes  ex¬ 
ceeded  25,000.  The  mineral  waters  con¬ 
tain  muriate  and  sulphate  of  soda,  muriate 
and  carbonate  of  lime,  muriate  of  mag¬ 
nesia  and  potassa,  with  some  silica,  oxide 
of  iron,  and  free  carbonic  acid.  They  are 


efficacious  in  cases  of  gout,  rheumatism, 
paralysis,  &c. 

Wittgenstein  (Louis  Adolphus  Peter 
prince  8f)  was  born  at  Berleburg  in  Ger¬ 
many,  January  6th  1769.  He  entered  into 
the  military  service  of  Russia  at  an  early 
age,  and  was  rapidly  promoted.  In  the 
campaign  of  1812,  he  commanded  the 
army  of  the  Duna,  and  acted  with  vigour 
on  the  left  flank  and  the  rear  of  the  grand 
French  army,  in  its  advance  to  Moscow. 
In  1813,  he  was  for  a  short  period  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  combined  Rus¬ 
sian  and  Prussian  armies,  and  distinguish¬ 
ed  himself  at  the  battles  of  Lutzen, "Baut¬ 
zen,  and  Leipsic.  He  acted  also  a  con¬ 
spicuous  part  in  the  campaign  of  1814  in 
France.  The  emperor  Nicholas,  on  coming 
to  the  throne,  conferred  upon  Wittgenstein 
the  rank  of  a  field-marshal,  and,  in  1728, 
appointed  him  to  command  the  army  act¬ 
ing  against  the  Turks.  Owing  to  his  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  however,  the  military  opera¬ 
tions  were  not  conducted  with  his  accus¬ 
tomed  vigour  and  activity;  and  he  was 
permitted  to  retire  in  the  following  year 
to  his  estate  of  Kumenka  in  Podolia. 
There  he  occupied  himself  chiefly  with 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  his  serfs. 
He  died  on  the  lltli  of  June  1843,  when 
on  a  journey  to  Wisbaden  in  Germany, 
for  the  restoration  of  his  health. 

Wreue*  (Marshal)  died  on  the  12th  of 
December  1838. 

Wright  (Benjamin)  was  born  in  the 
township  of  Weathersfield  in  Connecticut, 
October  10th  1770.  His  parents,  who 
were  poor  but  respectable,  could  only  af¬ 
ford  to  send  him  to  a  common  school  during 
the  winter  fnonths.  He  went,  when  16 
years  of  age,  to  live  with  an  uncle  at. 
Plymouth  in  Litchfield  county,  where  he 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  surveying;  and 
in  his  19th  year,  he  left  his  native  state, 
in  company  with  all  his  father’s  family,  to 
make  a  settlement  at  Fort  Stanwix,  now 
called  Rome,  in  Oneida  county,  in  the 
state  of  New  York.  This  place  was  then 
on  the  very  borders  of  the  territory  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  white  population,  and  Mr. 
Wright  soon  found  abundant  employment 
in  the  surveying  of  the  lands  in  his  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  as  they  were  sold  to  the  newly 
arrived  settlers.  We  are  told,  that  from 
1792  to  1796,  he  had  laid  out  into  farms 
not  less  than  500,000  acres  of  land,  in  the 
counties  of  Oneida  and  Oswego.  From 
1796  to  1801,  he  found  still  more  exten¬ 
sive  ocqupation  as  a  surveyor,  in  the  cen¬ 
tral  and  northern  counties  of  the  state, 
and  a  part  of  2  years  was  spent  by  him,  it 
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tho  service  of  the  “Western  Inland  Lock 
Navigation  Company,”  in  making  plans 
and  estimates  for  the  construction  of  a  wa¬ 
ter  communication  between  Lake 'Oneida 
and  the  Hudson  river, — which,  however, 
the  limited  means  of  the  Company  never 
permitted  them  to  execute.  About  this 
time  also,  he  became  the  agent  of  the 
chief  proprietors  whose  lands  he  had  sur¬ 
veyed;  and  by  the  ability  and  faithfulness 
with  which  he  fulfilled  this  trust,  he  en¬ 
hanced  the  respect  and  confidence  already 
bestowed  upon  him  by  his  immediate  fel¬ 
low-citizens.  In  1801,  and  again  in  1807 
and  1808,  they  elected  him  their  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  state  legislature.  —  In 
the  last  mentioned  year,  the  feasibility 
of  a  canal  through  the  Mohawk  valley, 
and  to  connect  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie 
with  those  of  the  Hudson,  was  frequently 
discussed  between  Mr.  Wright,  General 
McNeil,  his  colleague  from  Oneida  county, 
and  Judge  Forman,  of  Onondaga  county. 
Their  deliberations  resulted  in  a  motion 
in  the  House  of  Assembly,  made  by  Judge 
Forman  and  seconded  by  M*.  Wright,  to 
appropriate  $600  for  a  preliminary  sur¬ 
vey.  By  the  adoption  of  this  proposition, 
the  first  legislative  step  was  taken  towards 
the  construction  of  the  great  work  in  ques¬ 
tion.  The  report  of  Judge  Geddes,  who 
made  the  required  survey,  led  in  1810  to 
the  appointment  of  a  board  of  canal  com¬ 
missioners,  and  to  an  appropriation  for  ad¬ 
ditional  surveys.  The  canal  commission¬ 
ers,  after  examining  the  route  from  Lake 
Erie  to  the  Hudson,  reported  in  favour  of 
a  canal  unbroken  through  the  whole  dis¬ 
tance  by  locks,  on  an  inclined  plane  of  6 
inches  to  the  mile.  Their  report  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  Mr.  Wright  and  Mr.  Geddes, 
who  reported  against  it.  The  war  with 
Great  Britain  now  intervened,  and  pre¬ 
vented  any  progress  in,  while  it  furnished 
irresistible  evidence  of,  the  necessity  of 
such  a  work  of  internal  navigation.  But 
in  1816  a  canal  board  was  efficiently  or¬ 
ganized,  and  Mr.  Geddes  and  Mr.  Wright 
were  charged  with  constructing  the  ca¬ 
nal, — the  former  with  the  western,  the 
latter  with  the  eastern  section :  and  from 
that  time  forth  the  work  proceeded,  under 
their  direction,  to  its  completion  in  the 
year  1825.  —  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
Mr.  Wright  had,  during  the  war,  been 
appointed  one  of  the  judges  for  the  county 
in  which  he  resided;  but  from  this  office, 
as  well  as  from  all  his  other  employments, 
lie  withdrew  on  receiving  the  appointment 
of  canal  engineer. — Although  the  services 
rendered  by  Mr.  Wright  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  Erie  canal,  constitute  his  prin¬ 


cipal  claim  to  be  remembered  by  posterity, 
he  was  also  either  consulting  or  chief  en¬ 
gineer  of  a  number  of  other  “  internal 
improvements,”  of  the  highest  importance 
to  the  material  interests  of  the  United 
States; — such  as  the  Farmington  canal, 
in  Connecticut;  the  Blackstone  canal,  in 
Rhode  Island ;  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
canal ;  the  canal  from  Richmond  west¬ 
wards  ;  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
canal;  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal; 
the  Haerlem  railroad ;  the  Welland  canal, 
in  Canada  ;  the  New  York  and  Erie  rail¬ 
road  ;  the  Tioga  and  Chemung  railroad ; 
and  the  Chicago  and  Illinois  river  canal. — 
In  1835,  he  was  invited  to  Cuba,  to  con¬ 
sult  as  to  a  railroad  from  Havana  to  the 
interior  of  the  island ;  and  his  approval  of 
the  projected  road  decided  its  construc¬ 
tion. — Mr.  Wright  died  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  which  had  been  his  residence  during 
several  years,  on  the  24th  of  August  1842, 
in  the  72d  year  of  his  age. — It  may  be 
added,  that  in  all  the  various  enterprises 
with  which  he  was  connected,  Mr.  Wright 
sustained  the  same  reputation  of  zeal,  in¬ 
dustry,  and  probity,  avoiding  the  reality, 
and  even  escaping  the  suspicion,  of  ever 
using  the  opportunities  afforded  him  by 
his  station,  for  any  undue  advantage  of 
his  own  fortune. 

Wurtemeerg.*  The  population  of 
this  kingdom,  in  1843,  was  1,725,1 67.  Of 
this  number,  1,170,599  were  Protestants, 
519,425  Roman  Catholics,  and  11,584 
Jews. — The  chief  towns,  with  their  popu¬ 
lation  (also  in  1843),  are : — Stuttgart,  43,- 
877;  Ulm,  18,375;  Reutlingen,  12,742; 
Esslin^en,  12,094;  Heilbronn,  11,636; 
Ludwigsburg,  10,726;  Tubingen,  9016; 
&c. — The  university  at  Tubingen  has  64 
professors  and  other  instructors,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1845  had  867  students,  77  of 
whom  were  not  from  Wurtemberg. — The 
receipts  into  the  public  treasury  during 
the  financial  period  of  3  years,  from  1841 
to  1844,  amounted  to  30,788,863  florins  ; 
the  expenditure* amounted  to  30,678,302 
florins.  The  estimated  receipts  for  the 
next  period  of  3  years,  from  1845  to  1848, 
were  28,469,567  florins;  and  the  estimated 
expenditure  was  28,311,210  florins.  This 
last  mentioned  sum  included  an  annual 
appropriation  of  5,866,666  florins  for  the 
construction  of  railroads. — The  army,  on 
the  peace  establishment,  amounts  to  9000 
men;  in  case  of  war,  to  21,000  men. 

Wurzburg.*  Population  in  1844,  27, 
000. — The  number  of  students  in  the  uni¬ 
versity,  in  1842,  was  485,  100  of  whom 
were  not  from  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria,  in 
which  Wurzburg  is  situated. 
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XERES  DE  LA  FRONTERA.*  Though 
much  Sherry  wine  is  imported  into  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain  continues  to 
be  the  principal  market  for  it;  no  less 
than  2,412,821  gallons  having  been  en¬ 
tered  for  home  consumption  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1841,  being  considerably  more 


than  the  whole  quantity  of  wines,  of  every 
description,  entered  for  consumption  in 
that  year.  A  great  part  of  the  trade  of 
Xeres  has  latterly  been  transferred  to 
Port  St.  Mary,  where  the  wine-merchants 
have  the  additional  advantage  of  being  able 
to  superintend  the  shipping  of  their  .vines. 


Z. 


ZEALAND*  (New).  In  1833,  a  British 
resident,  subordinate  to  the  government 
of  New  South  Wales,  was  sent  to  New 
Zealand,  but  with  very  limited  powers; 
in  1840,  it  was  constituted  a  colony,  de¬ 
pendent  on  New  South  Wales;  and,  in 
1841,  it  was  freed  from  this  dependence. 
A  governor  was  then  appointed,  with 
whom  the  colonial  secretary  and  treasurer, 
the  attorney-general,  and  3  senior  justices 
of  the  peace,  compose  the  legislative 
council.  Besides  a  bishop  and  12  clergy¬ 
men  of  the  church  of  England,  62  other 
Christian  missionaries  are  established  in 
the  country.  The  European  population 
was  stated  to  amount,  in  May  1840,  to 
9500,  distributed  as  follows: — 4500  at 
Port  Nicholson;  1500  at  Port  Nelson; 
1000  at  New  Plymouth ;  1500  at  Port 
Auckland ;  and  1000  at  the  Bay  of  Islands. 
The  indigenous  population  was  estimated 
at  107,200. 

Zentner*  resigned  his  office  of  minister 
of  justice  in  1832,  on  account  of  his  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  and  died  October  21st  1835. 

Zingarelli  died  at  Naples  on  the  5th 
of  May  1837. 

Zumalacarregui*  (Don  Tomas)  was 
born  in  1789,  in  a  village  in  the  Spanish 
province  of  Guipuscoa.  At  the  oreaking 


out  of  the  insurrection  of  his  countrymen 
in  1808  against  Napoleon,  he  was  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  law  at  Pampeluna.  He  at  once 
enlisted  in  their  ranks,  and  served  with 
distinction  under  Mina.  In  1822,  he 
joined  the  “army  of  the  Faith,”  under 
Quesada,  and  on  the  restoration  of  the 
absolute  authority  of  the  king  in  1823,  he 
was  promoted  first  to  the  rank  of  a  lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel,  and  soon  after  to  that  of 
colonel.  On  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VII., 
Zumalacarregui  raised  a  regiment  of  vo¬ 
lunteers  in  the  cause  of  the  Infant  Don 
Carlos,  and  was,  before  very  long,  deemed 
by  the  leaders  of  the  party  to  which  he 
had  attached  himself  to  be  the  individual 
among  themselves  best  qualified  for  tin; 
office  of  commander-in-chief.  With  com¬ 
paratively  inconsiderable  means  he  re¬ 
peatedly  discomfited  the  Christinos  gene¬ 
rals  ;  and  he  became  at  length  sufficiently 
formidable  to  threaten  the  speedy  over¬ 
throw  of  the  throne  of  Queen  Isabella  II., 
when  he  died,  on  the  25th  of  June  1835, 
of  a  wound  which  he  had  received,  ten 
days  previously,  at  the  siege  of  Bilboa. 

Zurich.*  A  tfniversity  was  founded 
in  this  city  in  1833,  which  was  attended 
in  1845  by  125  students. 
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Chinese  War.  In  a  preceding  article, 
reference  was  made  to  this  appendix 
for  some  notice  of  the  war  waged  by 
the  British  government  against  the  Chi¬ 
nese  in  1840,  1841,  and  1842,  and  which 
was  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  the  26t.h 
of  August  of  the  last  mentioned  year, — a 
treaty  by  which,  in  addition  to  receiving 
a  sum  of  $21,000,000  as  an  indemnifica¬ 
tion  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  Great 
Britain  obtained  possession  of  the  island 
of  Hong-kong,  and  admission  for  her  ves¬ 
sels  into  several  other  of  the  ports  of 
China,  besides  Canton.  See  China ,  (Sup.) 
But  all  that  can  be  stated  here  is  a  few 
only  of  the  most  important  facts,  with  the 
dates  of  their  occurrence. — The  prohibi¬ 
tion  to  import  opium  into  Canton  having 
been  constantly  disregarded  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  other  foreigners,  the  Chinese  go¬ 
vernment  resolved  at  length  on  adopting 
extraordinary  measures  to  put  an  end  to 
this  ill ieit  trade.  Commissioner  Lin  issued 
a  proclamation,  March  13th  1839,  requir¬ 
ing  the  opium  contained  on  board  the  Bri¬ 
tish  vessels,  or  in  their  store-houses  on 
shore,  to  be  delivered  up.  Captain  Elliot, 
who  was  at  the  time  the  authorized  Bri¬ 
tish  Superintendent  in  China,  after  pro¬ 
testing  in  vain  against  this  measure,  saw 
himself  constrained  to  advise  the  mer¬ 
chants  and  shipmasters  to  comply  with  it, 
and  look  for  a  compensation  for  their  loss 
to  their  own  government.  As  many  as 
20,283  chests  of  opium,  valued  at  about 
£4,000,000,  were  accordingly  delivered 
up  to  the  Chinese,  and  by  them  at  once 
destroyed  or  rendered  useless.  On  the 
7th  of  July  following,  a  collision  took  place 
it  Hong-kong  between  some  English  sail¬ 
ors  and  a  number  of  Chinese,  in  which 
one  of  the  latter  was  killed.  On  the  re¬ 
fusal  of  Captain  Elliot  to  surrender  the 
offender,  Commissioner  Lin  issued  another 
proclamation,  forbidding  the  people  every¬ 
where  to  furnish  the  English  with  provi¬ 
sions,  who,  in  consequence,  abandoned 
Macao  and  went  on  board  of  their  ships, 
which  lay  before  Hong-kong.  A  skirmish 
next  occurred  between  the  English  and 
the  inhabitants  on  shore,  on  an  attempt 
which  they  made  to  supply  themselves 
w  rth  such  articles  as  they  most  needed. 
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The  efforts  of  Captain  Elliot  to  re-establish 
a  good  understanding  between  the  parties 
at  variance  were  altogether  fruitless;  Lin 
insisting  as  a  necessary  condition  of  this, 
that  the  masters  of  all  vessels,  before  en¬ 
tering  the  river  of  Canton,  should  make  a 
declaration  that  they -had  no  opium  on 
board,  and  also  that,  in  the  event  of  a 
search  being  made,  should  any  opium  be 
found,  it  should  be  confiscated,  and  the  in¬ 
dividual  guilty  of  the  attempted  fraud 
should  forfeit  his  life.  —  A  sudden  attack 
was  made,  September  7th,  by  a  fleet  of 
Chinese  war  junks  on  the  English  armed 
vessels,  which  was  repelled  with  consi¬ 
derable  loss  to  the  assailants ;  and  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  set  fire  to  the  English  vessels,  on 
the  28th  of  February  of  the  following  year 
(1840),  was  equally  unsuccessful.  In  the 
meantime,  war  had  been  declared  by  the 
British  government  against  China.  The 
river  of  Canton  was  blockaded  by  the 
English  on  the  28th  of  June;  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  they  took  possession  of  the 
island  of  Chusan.  After  some  further 
successes  obtained  on  this  part  of  the  Chi¬ 
nese  coast,  a  squadron  under  the  command 
of  Admiral  Elliot  sailed  for  the  Gulf  of 
etchelee,  and  entered  the  mouth  of  the 
eiho,  the  river  on  which  Pekin  is  situ¬ 
ated,  on  the  11th  of  August.  The  admiral 
gained  the  object  he  had  immediately  in 
view,  which  was  to  induce  the  emperor  to 
receive  the  despatches  of  the  British  su¬ 
perintendent,  Captain  Elliot,  which  Lin, 
at  Canton,  had  refused  to  transmit  to 
Pekin.  The  emperor  not  only  received 
the  despatches,  but,  anxious  to  remove  the 
English  to  a  greater  distance  from  his 
capital,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  disavow  the 
proceedings  of  his  officers  at  Canton,  and 
to  promise  to  send  to  that  city  a  commis¬ 
sioner  duly  authorized  to  conclude  a  treaty 
with  Captain  Elliot.  This  was  on  the  7th 
of  September ;  but  the  promised  negotiator 
did  not  make  his  appearance  at  the  place 
appointed  until  the  29th  of  November; 
and  even  after  his  arrival  there,  very  lit¬ 
tle  progress  was  made  towards  the  con 
elusion  of  a  treaty.  It  indeed  became 
very  apparent  that  the  promises  of  the 
emperor  had  been  altogether  illusory,  and 
that  delay  had  been,  and  still  was,  his  real 
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design.  The  British  naval  force,  now 
under  the  orders  of  Commodore  Bremer, 
made,  in  consequence,  an  attack,  on  the 
9th  of  January  1841,  on  the  forts  at  the 
Bocca  Tigris,  and  inflicted  much  damage 
on  the  enemy.  The  Chinese  commis¬ 
sioner,  Keshan,  at  length  deemed  it  expe¬ 
dient  to  come  to  the  point,  and  on  the  20th 
of  January  signed  a  preliminary  treaty,  in 
which  it  was  agreed  that  the  port  of  Can¬ 
ton  should  be  opened  on  the  same  terms  to 
the  English  as  before,  that  the  island  of 
Hong-kong  should  be  ceded  to  them, 
that  the  sum  of  $6,000,000  should  be 
paid  to  them  as  an  indemnification  for 
the  expenses  to  which  they  had  been 
subjected,  and  that  the  relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  China  should  here¬ 
after  be  placed  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality. — But  a  month  and  more  having 
elapsed,  without  any  indication  on  the  part 
of  the  Chinese  of  carrying  its  provisions 
into  effect,  hostilities  recommenced  on  the 
25th  of  February.  The  English  gained 
possession  of  the  forts  at  the  Bocca  Tigris, 
and  destroyed  the  Chinese  fleet  of  junks; 
and  on  the  18th  of  March,  they  appeared 
before  Canton,  and  established  themselves 
in  the  suburb  containing  the  factories. 
The  effect  of  this  movement  was  to  cause 
the  Chinese  authorities  to  solicit  an  armis¬ 
tice,  which  was  acceded  to  on  condition 
of  the  trade  with  the  city  being  in  the 
mean  time  open  to  the  English,  and  that 
their  merchants  should  be  protected  from 
injury  or  insult. — But  peace  was  in  reality 
less  intended  by  the  Chinese  than  ever. 
Whoever  should  even  pronounce  the  word 
was  threatened  by  the  emperor  with  in¬ 
stant  death;  Keshan,  the  negotiator  of  the 
late  treaty,  was  condemned  to  lose  his 
life;  and  50,000  men,  under  the  Tartar 
general  Yeshan  and  the  minister  Hu, 
were  collected  before  long  at  Canton.  In 
this  state  of  things,  Major-general  Sir 
Hugh  Gough,  on  the  24th  of  May,  once 
more  took  possession  of  the  factories,  and 
on  the  following  day,  at  the  head  of  2500 
men,  defeated  before  the  city  the  entire 
army  of  the  enemy.  —  He  was  about  to 
storm  Canton  itself,  when  the  minister  Hu 
made  his  appearance,  and  offered  to  nego¬ 
tiate.  Captain  Elliot,  again  mistaking  the 
motives  of  the  parties  with  whom  he  had 
to  deal,  consented  to  the  proposal,  and  two 
days  afterwards,  on  the  27th  of  May,  the 
former  treaty,  somewhat  modified,  was 
agreed  upon.  On  the  part  of  the  Chinese, 
a  beginning  was  made  in  the  execution  of 
the  treaty,  by  the  payment  of  a  portion  of 
the  indemnity  mor.ey;  and  the  British 
forces,  both  naval  and  military,  withdrew 
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%)  Hong-kong.  —  Suddenly,  however,  new 
difficulties  were  interposed  by  the  Chinese 
authorities;  upon  which  it  was  resolved 
by  the  British  to  change  the  system  of 
operations  hitherto  pursued,  and  as  a  more 
certain  means  of  making  such  an  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  emperor,  as  would  induce  him 
not  merely  to  consent  to  the  terms  that 
were  desired,  but  likewise  to  adhere  to 
them  subsequently,  to  transfer  the  seat  of 
war  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Canton  to 
a  more  vital  part  of  the  empire.  Before 
this  was  done,  Sir  Henry  Pottinger  was 
substituted  for  Captain  Elliot  in  the  office 
of  superintendent,  and  Admiral  Parker 
assumed  the  command  of  the  fleet.  Sir 
Hugh  Gough  continued  to  command  the 
army.  The  expedition  left  Hong-kong  on 
the  21st  of  August  (1841.)  Amoy,  Chu- 
san,  Chinhae,  and  Ningpo,  fell  succes¬ 
sively  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  after 
more  or  less  resistance.  At  Ningpo,  the 
expedition  made  a  considerable  stay,  wait¬ 
ing  for  reinforcements  which  were  ex- 
pected.  While  there,  the  Chinese  made 
an  attack  upon  it,  but  were  repelled  with 
great  loss  to  themselves.  From  Ningpo, 
the  expedition  proceeded  to  Chapoo,  the 
chief  seat  of  the  trade  of  China  with  Japan, 
which  was  taken  after  only  a  slight  oppo¬ 
sition,  on  the  18th  of  May  1842.  It  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yang-tse-kiang 
on  the  13th  of  June,  and  on  the  next  day 
reached  the  confluence  of  the  Woosung 
with  this  river.  Here  the  enemy  had 
made  the  most  formidable  preparations  for 
preventing  the  further  progress  of  the 
British  force;  no  fewer  than  250  pieces 
of  cannon  having  been,  as  it  is  stated, 
mounted  on  their  batteries.  The  position 
was,  nevertheless,  carried  after  a  cannon¬ 
ade  of  only  two  hours  duration.  The  im¬ 
portant  commercial  city  of  Shanghae  was 
taken,  after  a  still  feebler  resistance,  on 
the  19th  of  June;  and  on  the  21st  of 
July,  the  British  obtained  possession  by 
assault,  after  an  obstinate  and  bloody  con¬ 
test,  of  the  city  of  Ching-kiang-foo,  situated 
where  the  Imperial  canal  crosses  the  Yang- 
tse-kiang.  The  moral  effect  produced  by 
the  capture  of  this  place  was  decisive. 
When,  therefore,  on  the  6th  of  August 
the  victors  presented  themselves  before 
the  great  city  of  Nanking,  the  second  in 
the  empire,  an  armistice  was  earnestly 
solicited  by  the  Chinese,  as  a  measure 
preliminary  to  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
of  peace.  Three  envoys  from  the  em¬ 
peror,  accordingly,  arrived  at  Nanking  a 
few  days  afterwards;  and  the  war  was  at 
length  brought  to  a  close  by  the  treaty  con- 

j  eluded  on  the  26th  of  August  (1842). 
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DELAWARE  BRAKWATER— HOSACK. 


Delaware  Breakwater.*  The 
“breakwater”  has  been  constructed  for 
a  distance  of  862  yards,  and  the  “ice¬ 
breaker”  for  a  distance  of  467  yards. 
The  design  is  likewise  necessarily  incom¬ 
plete  in  the  width  of  the  entrances  at 
Cape  Henlopen  and  between  the  works, 
which  are  now  780  yards  and  455  yards, 
respectively.  The  whole  amount  which 
has  been  appropriated  for  the  works  is 
$1,880,000 ;  the  last  appropriation  having 
been  made  by  Congress  in  the  session  of 
1837-38.  The  first  stone  was  deposited 
in  1829,  and  the  last  in  1839.  —  The  ave¬ 
rage  number  of  22  vessels  received  shelter 
on  each  day  of  the  4  years,  from  Septem¬ 
ber  30th  1839  to  September  30th  1843. 
As  many  as  60  or  70  vessels  are  frequently 
seen  in  the  harbour  at  the  same  time; 
and  on  one  occasion,  their  number  was 
108.  Of  the  whole  number  of  vessels  re¬ 
sorting  to  the  harbour,  2-5ths  are  bound 
along  the  coast,  and  the  remaining  3-5ths 
up  or  down  the  Delaware. 

Hosack  (David),  M.  D.  and  LL.D.,  was 
born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  31st 
of  August  1769-  After  receiving  his  pre¬ 
paratory  classical  education,  first  in  the 
school  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  McWhorter  at  New¬ 
ark  in  New  Jersey,  and  next  in  that  of 
Dr.  Peter  Wilson  at  Hackensack  in  the 
same  state,  he  became  a  student  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  College,  in  his  native  city,  in  the 
year  1786.  There  he  continued  during 
the  space  of  two  years  and  a-half,  when 
he  went  to  Princeton  College ;  where  he 
was  graduated  A.  B.  in  1789.  On  his  re¬ 
turn  to  New  York,  he  studied  medicine 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Richard  Bay- 
ley.  He  subsequently  attended  the  medi¬ 
cal  lectures  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  in  Philadelphia.  The  degree  of 
M.  D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  this 
institution  in  1791.  —  Dr.  Hosack  com¬ 
menced  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Alexandria,  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 
but  quitted  that  place  about  a  year  after¬ 
wards,  although  he  had  made  a  very  fa¬ 
vourable  impression  on  its  inhabitants,  with 
the  design  of  fixing  his  residence  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  Not  long,  however, 
after  his  arrival  there,  he  changed  his 
plans,  and  went  to  Europe  to  prosecute  his 
medical  studies  more  extensively  and  pro¬ 
fitably  than  it  was,  at  that  period,  supposed 
could  be  done  in  his  own  country.  He 
heard  lectures,  and  attended  the  hospitals, 
at  Edinburgh  and  London;  and  he  did’ not 
conhne  his  attention  exclusively  to  sub¬ 
jects  strictly  professional.  His  attainments 
in  natural  history,  and  especially  in  botany, 
ied  to  his  being  elected  a  member  of  the 


#  Linnaean  Society.  During  his  stay  in  Lon¬ 
don,  he  obtained  some  distinction  by  a 
series  of  interesting  facts  communicated 
by  him  to  Dr.  Pearson,  and  subsequently 
published  by  the  latter  in  the  Commenta¬ 
ries  of  Dr.  Duncan,  relating  to  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  the  small-pox  virus  from  the 
mother  to  the  foetus  in  utero,  and  also  by 
a  paper  presented  by  him  to  the  Royal 
Society,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  show 
that  the  eye  adapts  itself  to  view  objects 
at  different  distances  by  means  of  the  ex¬ 
ternal  muscles.  This  paper  was  published 
in  the  transactions  of  the  society  in  1794. — 
Dr.  Hosack  returned  to  New  York  in  the 
course  of  the  year  just  mentioned,  and 
immediately  entered  on  the  duties  of  his 
profession.  Through  his  own  merits,  as 
well  as  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Samuel  Bard, 
then  an  eminent  practitioner  of  medicine, 
who  took  him  into  partnership,  his  reputa¬ 
tion  rapidly  grew;  and  when  Dr.  Bard  in 
1800  retired  to  his  country-seat  at  Hyde 
Park  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  Dr. 
Hosack  was  left  in  the  possession  of  an 
extensive  and  valuable  practice.  Such  a 
practice,  too,  he  continued  to  enjoy  until 
he  himself,  thirty  years  afterwards,  retired 
to  the  same  Hyde  Park,  which  he  had  pur¬ 
chased.  —  But  Dr.  Hosack  was  equally 
distinguished  as  a  professor  or  lecturer 
and  as  a  practitioner  of  medicine.  His 
first  professorship  was  that  of  botany  in 
Columbia  College,  to  which  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  in  1795,  the  year  following  that  in 
which  he  returned  from  Europe.  In  1797, 
he  became  professor  of  materia  medica  as 
well  as  of  botany.  On  the  establishment 
of  the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  he  was  chosen 
by  the  regents  to  the  chair  of  materia 
medica  and  midwifery.  In  1811,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  chair  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  physic  and  clinical  medicine ; 
and  to  the  duties  of  this  office  were  sub¬ 
sequently  added  those  of  the  professorship 
of  obstetrics  and  the  diseases  of  women 
and  children.  And  again,  on  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  Rutgers’  Medical  College,  in 
1826,  he  became  the  professor  of  the  theory 
and  practice  of  physic  in  that  institution, 
and  remained  such  until  its  operations 
were  suspended,  in  1830,  by  the  action  of 
the  state  legislature  in  behalf  of  the  rival 
medical  school  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  regents  of  the  university. — As  an 
author,  Dr.  Hosack  is  also  entitled  to  pub¬ 
lic  notice.  His  medical  writings  consist 
of  a  number  of  essays  or  discourses,  for 
the  most  part  inserted  in  the  medical  jour¬ 
nals,  which  were  collected  and  published 
by  him  in  3  volumes  8vo.,  under  the  title 
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of  “Medical  Essays;”  together  with  a 
“  System  of  Practical  Nosology,”  the  first 
edition  of  which  appeared  in  1819,  and  a 
second  in  1821.  His  other  writings  are  a 
discourse  on  Horticulture,  one  on  Tem¬ 
perance,  biographical  notices  of  Dr.  Rush 
and  Dr.  Wistar,  and  an  elaborate  memoir 
of  De  Witt  Clinton.  —  Dr.  Hosack  was  a 
Fellow  of  the  Linnsean  Society  of  London, 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  and  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  also 
a  member  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society.  —  He  died  of  an  attack  of  apo¬ 
plexy,  on  the  23d  of  December  1835,  in 
the  67th  year  of  his  age. 

Macon  (Nathaniel)  was  born  in  North 
Carolina,  in  the  year  1758,  and  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  While 
at  college  in  1776,  he  performed  a  short 
tour  of  duty  against  the  British  who  had 
invaded  that  part  of  the  country;  and  on 
his  return  home  in  the  spring  of  1780,  he 
joined  the  militia  troops  of  his  native  state, 
and  continued  with  them  till  the  provi¬ 
sional  articles  of  peace  were  signed,  in 
the  autumn  of  1782.  While  yet  in  the 
army,  and  when  scarcely  24  years  of  age, 
he  was  elected  by  his  fellow-citizens  a 
member  of  the  Legislature,  without  his 
solicitation  or  even  knowledge.  After 
serving  8  years  in  this  capacity,  he  was 
chosen  a  representative  in  Congress,  and 
took  his  seat  as  such  at  the  1st  session  of 
the  2d  Congress,  in  1791.  He  occupied  it 
uninterruptedly  till  the  winter  of  1816, 
when  he  was  transferred  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  of  which  body  he  continued 
a  member  down  to  the  month  of  Novem¬ 
ber  1828;  at  which  time  his  advanced  age 
•  and  infirmities  induced  him  to  resign  his 
seat. — During  his  congressional  career, 
Mr.  Macon  was  elected  in  1801  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  at  the 
1st  session  of  the  7th  Congress;  and  he 
continued  to  preside  over  its  deliberations 
till  the  10th  Congress.  The  duties  of  the 
chair  were  discharged  by  him  with  ability, 
and  with  an  impartiality  acknowledged  by 
his  political  adversaries.  He  was  several 
times  chosen  president  pro  tern,  of  the 
Senate ;  and  the  office  of  postmaster-gene¬ 
ral  was  twice  offered  to  him  and  declined. 
In  1835,  his  fellow-citizens  called  him  from 
his  retirement,  by  electing  him  a  member 
of  the  convention  for  revising  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  N.  Carolina ;  of  which  body,  too, 
he  was  chosen  to  be  the  president  by  a 
unanimous  vote ;  and  the  last  public  duty 
which  he  performed  was  that  of  an  elec¬ 
tor  of  president  and  vice-president  of  the 
United  States,  in  1836.  —  The  death  of 
Mr.  Macon  occurred  at  his  residence  in 


Warren  county,  N.  C.,  on  the  29th  of  June 
1837,  in  his  79th  year. 

Smithsonian  Institution.  Congress, 
towards  the  close  of  its  late  session,  passed 
an  act,  which  was  approved  by  President 
Polk  on  the  10th  of  August,  establishing 
this  institution.  Its  provisions,  however, 
go  very  little  farther  than  the  appoiptment 
of  a  board  of  regents  to  conduct  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  institution  at  the  city  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  board  is  to  be  composed  “  of 
the  vice-president  of  the  United  States, 
the  chief  justice  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Washington, 
during  the  time  for  which  they  shall  hold 
their  respective  offices ;  three  members  of 
the  Senate,  and  three  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  together  with 
six  other  persons,  other  than  members  of 
congress,  two  of  whom  shall  be  members 
of  the  National  Institute  in  the  city  of 
Washington,  and  resident  in  the  said  city; 
and  the  other  four  thereof  shall  be  inha¬ 
bitants  of  states,  and  no  two  of  them  from 
the  same  state.”  The  board  of  regents 
are  authorized  to  select  a  proper  site  for 
the  institution ;  and  as  soon  as  they  “  shall 
have  selected  the  said  site,  they  shall  cause 
to  be  erected  a  suitable  building,  of  plain 
and  durable  materials  and  structure,  with¬ 
out  unnecessary  ornament,  and  of  sufficient 
size,  and  with  suitable  rooms  or  halls  for 
the  reception  and  arrangement,  upon  a 
liberal  scale,  of  objects  of  natural  history, 
including  a  geological  and  mineralogical 
cabinet ;  also  a  chemical  laboratory,  a 
library,  a  gallery  of  art,  and  the  necessary 
lecture  rooms.”  An  important  provision 
of  the  act  is,  that  all  expenditures  and 
appropriations,  to  be  made  from  time  to 
time  to  the  purposes  of  the  institution, 
shall  be  exclusively  from  the  accruing  in- 
terestj  and  not  from  the  principal  of  the 
Smithsonian  fund. 

Steam  Boilers  (Explosion  of).  The 
constantly  increasing  use  of  steam  as  a 
moving  power  in  the  arts,  and  the  many 
painful  accidents  connected  with  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  this  agent,  render  importanl 
the  general  diffusion  of  all  knowledge  re¬ 
lative  to  the  causes  of  the  bursting  of 
steam  boilers.  The  most  valuable  set  of 
experiments  ever  instituted  on  this  subject, 
was  made  by  a  committee  of  the  Franklin 
Institute  of  Philadelphia,  at  the  expense 
of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States,  i.  e.  the  expense  of  the  ap¬ 
paratus  was  defrayed  by  the  general  go¬ 
vernment.  The  services  of  the  committeo 
were  gratuitous,  although  they  were  ren¬ 
dered  at  the  expense  of  much  time, and  la 
bou#;  and  the  chairman,  Dr.  A.  D.  Bache, 
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now  of  the  coast  survey,  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  all  his  leisure  hours  during 
four  years  to  the  investigation.  Previous 
to  commencing  the  experiments,  the  com¬ 
mittee  addressed  a  circular  to  every  engi¬ 
neer  known  to  them  as  connected  with 
the  practical  application  of  steam,  and  who 
had  any  personal  knowledge  of  the  explo¬ 
sion  ot  a  boiler.  The  answers  to  these 
circulars,  though  containing  many  crude 
hypotheses,  furnished  a  valuable  collection 
ot  facts  and  suggestions,  which  served  to 
guide  the  researches  of  the  committee. 
The  causes  of  explosion  were  considered 
under  the  following  heads: 

I.  Explosion  from  gradually  increasing 
pressure  of  steam. — It  was  asserted  in  se¬ 
veral  of  the  answers  to  the  circulars,  that 
a  mere  rupture,  and  not  an  explosion,  is 
produced  in  boilers,  particularly  of  copper, 
by  gradually  increasing  the  quantity  of 
steam.  The  committee,  however,  proved 
by  the  most  conclusive  experiments,  that 
violent  explosions  are  produced  in  boilers, 
both  of  copper  and  iron,  by  a  gradual  in¬ 
crease  of  the  tension  of  the  steam.  —  Ex¬ 
plosion  from  this  cause  can  only  take  place 
on  account  of  some  defect  in  the  action 
of  the  safety  apparatus ;  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  may  lead  to  this  are  — 

(1)  designedly  loading  the  safety  valve,  to 
increase  the  power  of  the  engine  —  (2)  the 
adhesion  of  the  valve,  from  rust  or  some 
other  cause  —  (3)  the  obstruction  of  the 
free  motion  of  the  lever,  such  as  the  fall¬ 
ing  of  a  piece  of  timber  across  it,  &c. — 
(4)  also  the  form  of  the  valve  may  have 
some  influence. 

II.  Explosion  from  the  presence  of  un¬ 
duly  heated  metal  within  the  boiler. — The 
researches  of  the  committee  show  that 
this  is  a  frequent  cause  of  explosion,  and 
that  the  effect  is  neither  due,  as  many  sup¬ 
pose,  to  the  production  of  gas  from  the  de¬ 
composition  of  the  water,  nor  to  the  flash¬ 
ing  of  the  liquid  into  vapour  when  thrown 
into  surcharged  steam,  but  to  the  sudden 
generation  of  a  great  quantity  of  steam 
when  the  water  comes  in  contact  with  the 
heated  metal.  The  increase  of  pressure 
in  this  case  is  so  rapid  that  the  sides  of  the 
boiler  give  way  before  the  resistance,  and 
the  inertia  of  the  safety-valve  can  be  over¬ 
come.  The  circumstances  which  attend 
explosions  from  this  cause  are  as  follows: 
— (J )  A  deficiency  of  water,  which  exposes 
a  portion  of  the  naked  metal  to  the  fire. 
This  may  be  produced  by  a  defective  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  feed-pump,  or  by  blowing  off 
steam  while  the  engine  is  at  rest ;  when 
the  pump  is  again  set  in  motion,  the  water 
i?  thrown  on  the  heated  metal;  orthefno- 


tion  of  the  vessel  may  “  swash”  the  water 
over  the  heated  surface;  and  also  when  a 
head  of  steam  is  allowed  to  blow  off,  the 
water  foams  up,  and  in  this  way  it  may 
come  in  contact  with  the  heated  metal. — 

(2)  Metal  may  become  unduly  heated  by 
a  deposit  of  earthy  matter,  which  incrusts 
with  a  bad  conductor  the  bottom  of  the 
boiler.  When  a  crack  is  produced  in  this, 
the  water  is  let  down  on  the  heated  sur¬ 
face.  The  whole  crust  may  thus  be  blown 
off',  and  the  bottom  suddenly  exposed.  — 

(3)  From  the  careening  of  the  vessel  the 
water  may  be  thrown  on  the  lower  side 
of  the  boiler,  leaving  the  opposite  side  un¬ 
covered  ;  when  the  vessel  returns  to  its 
horizontal  position,  the  water  is  thrown 
on  the  heated  metal.  Explosion  is  mdst 
liable  on  this  account  in  vessels  provided 
with  a  number  of  parallel  boilers  connect¬ 
ed  together.  When  the  boat  stops  at  a 
wharf  to  land  passengers,  the  weight  is 
thrown  on  one  side ;  and  at  the  moment 
of  starting,  the  return  of  the  water  gives 
rise  to  the  explosion.  It  should  be.  ob¬ 
served  under  this  head  that  the  tenacity 
of  the  metal  is  diminished  by  increase  of 
temperature ;  and  hence  the  boiler,  when 
highly  heated  in  any  part,  is  less  able  tc 
withstand  a  high  pressure. 

III.  Explosion  from  defective  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  boiler.  —  The  cylindrical  form 
is  the  strongest;  and  with  the  same  ca¬ 
pacity  and  thickness  of  metal,  the  less  the 
diameter  the  greater  is  the  pressure  it  will 
sustain.  The  committee  condemn  the  use 
of  connected  parallel  boilers  (unless  di¬ 
vided  into  pairs)  on  account  of  their  lia¬ 
bility  to  expose  metal  uncovered  with 
water  to  the  heat.  They  consider  also  all 
boilers  furnished  with  flues  less  safe  than 
those  without  them.  The  flue  passing 
through  from  end  to  end  is  the  least  objec¬ 
tionable,  while  the  L  flue,  the  vertical  part 
of  which  passes  out  of  the  upper  side  of  the 
boiler  through  the  steam,  and  not  sur¬ 
rounded  with  water,  is  considered  the 
most  dangerous.  All  irregularities  in  the 
form  of  the  boiler  are  attended  with  a 
weakening  effect;  and  hence  tubes  and 
other  appendages  projecting  into  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  boiler  to  increase  the  fire  sur¬ 
face  are  objectionable.  The  material 
should  be  wrought-iron  or  copper.  The 
former  is  however  more  liable  to  be  cor¬ 
roded  with  salt  water,  and  hence  the  latter 
should  be  preferred  in  situations  exposed 
to  this  action. 

IV.  Collapse  of  boilers.  —  Accidents 
properly  referable  to  this  cause  are  of  rare 
occurrence;  they  sometimes  happen  in 
large  low-pressure  boilers,  when  the  pres- 
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sure  of  the  steam  within  is  less  than  that 
of  the  atmosphere  without. — In  one  case, 
the  partial  vacuum  produced  in  the  smoke 
flue  of  a  boiler,  by  the  explosion  of  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  coal  gas,  \^as  attended  with  a  col¬ 
lapse  of  the  flue:  this  fact  should  suggest 
care  in  avoiding  the  explosion  of  gases 
from  the  combustibles  under  the  bottom 
of  the  boiler.  The  collapse  of  an  interior 
flue  is  sometimes  produced  by  the  gradual 
increase  of  the  pressure  of  the  steam.  This 
however  may  be  considered  as  an  instance 
of  internal  bursting. 

V.  Explosion  from  carelessness ,  igno¬ 
rance,  <fc.  —  The  management  of  the 
steam-engine  cannot  safely  be  entrusted 
to  a  person  who  has  not  at  least  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  power  with 
which  he  is  entrusted,  or  who  does  not 
possess  the  requisite  feeling  of  moral  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  exercise  his  knowledge  with 
prudence.  The  engineer  should  in  all 
cases  perform  his  duties  under  an  assur¬ 
ance  of  the  infliction  of  a  severe  penalty 


in  case  of  accident.  The  custom  of  em¬ 
ploying  incompetent  engineers,  because 
they  can  be  procured  at  a  low  price,  can¬ 
not  be  too  strongly  reprobated. 

The  committee  recommends  the  use  of 
fusible  metal,  contained  in  a  tube  closed 
at  the  bottom,  and  inserted  into  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  boiler,  so  as  to  be  surrounded 
with  steam.  When  the  temperature  in¬ 
creases  to  a  given  degree,  the  metal  melts 
>in  the  tube,  and  thus  unsolders  the  end  of 
a  rod;  which,  by  means  of  a  falling  weight, 
may  ring  a  bell,  or  throw  a  load  from  the 
safety-valve.  The  suggestion  of  this  me¬ 
thod  of  employing  the  fusible  metal  is 
separately  due  to  Dr.  A.  D.  Bache,  and 
Mr.  Evans  of  Pittsburgh.  The  latter  has 
taken  out  a  patent  for  a  safety  apparatus 
on  this  plan,  which  is  the  best  contrivance 
for  the  purpose  we  have  ever  seen  de¬ 
scribed.  Nothing,  however,  but  caution 
and  attention,  with  requisite  knowledge, 
will  prevent  accidents  from  steam  explo¬ 
sion. 
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